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‘ Great Offers for 1851! 


^ MJeviathan Paper, 36 columns of reading and a costly engraving for 

THE PREMIUM YEAR. 

Costly Parlour Engravings, Popular and Fashionable Music, Historioal and Useftil 
Boola, as Premiums to Subscribers to 

SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER. 

WITH ADDITIONAL AHRACTIONS IN THE LITERARY, NEWS AND ARTI8TICAL CHARACTER OF ITS CONTENTS, FOR THE YEAR I8ff R S 

THE FIFTH YEAS OF THE HEW SERIES. 

Thx publisher, haring completed the meet extensiTe arrangements with Literary Writers, Correspondents, Designert, and Ingrarera, im 
prepared to offer to the Amerksan public a family Journal which—^reat as has been its popularity heretofbre—will, he tirmlT belieTce, so fiar 
excel aU its contemporaries as to place ** 800TT8 WEEKLY PAPER** at once so far beyond all competition as to insure for it 

A OXROVXsATXOSr OF OSTB BVMDRBD TBOniAMB OOFXBH 

before the first of March, 1851. Being a practical printer, poseessed of large pecuniary means, and all the appliances for puhlishing a trrnt- 
class literary paper, as well as the latest news, reports of markets, Ae., fh>m all parts of the world, and fomishing them to subeeribere ia 
advance of the ot^r papers,—and having correspondents at all points to forward correct intelligence—he expects, by the additional outlay off 
a large amount of capital, to make his fovourite family Journal a requisite article in every fomily in the United States. To more follx 
accomplish this, and to place it within the power of the humblest family not only to receive his Journal lifty>two weeks in a year, but to bawa 
In theur possession also a beautlftil Aouse onument, be proposes, for tbjs txxe oiar, to offer the IbUowing 

PREMIUM TERMS: 

VNPRXOEDXNTSD IS THE ASSJiLS OF SEWSPAFES PUBUSBOrai 

One copy, oim year, (with an elegant premium engraving,)..... fS 00 

Pour copies, (and a premium engraving to the getter-up of the dub,). 6 00 

Ten “ ** “ “ ** “ “ “ . 10 00 

Twenty “ (and a magnifleent engraving to every subscriber,). 90 00 

%• Those who prefor it^ can have the Premium Books or Music of the past year, on the same Unu as heretofore. 

TBB PBBXSXVXS FXsATBHI 

Any peTson sending 92 in advance will reoeive **SCOTr*a WEEKLY PAPER” far one pear, and any on of the followiag eostly and 
beaudfOl Parlour Pictures:— 

Christ Blesslnc Uttle Children.—Jesus said, ** Snifer KtOe children io amt unto me, andJMid them wA^far qf suck is Ms ktnodam qf 
heavm” — Matt. xlx. 14. 

[This is one of the very best large siM meisotint engravings ever publisbed. It contains seventeen fblMenjrth flgnree, engraved in the 
very beet style of an, and covers a space of 286 square Tncbea It is an elegant and suitable ornament for the richest parlour in the 
world. It is from Benjamin West’s celebrated lecture—cost of engraving, $18001 The retail price of this p^t is $8, pl^n—tft, 
coloured. For $3 we will furnish the Paper one year, and the eolottred print] 

The FIraC Prayer.—” Our fbther, who art in heaven, hallowed he thy name.” 

[This Is a neat chaste, Instmetlve, and appropriate parlour print, 20 by 21 inches in siie. It is a fine menotint engraved in enneiior 
style, from a painting by the celebrated German artist Holfeld, at a cost of $1500. It represents a mother teai^ng her babe the 
Lord*s Prayer, and is charmingly attractive. The store price of this print is also $8.] 

The Rererle.—(Colonred.) . 

The silver orb of heaven, with waning light | And the fisir maiden, mnsing *neath Hs ray. 

Beams in soft splendour on the silent ni^t I Forgets the fostive^cene and masqners gar. 

[Tbe Reverie is one of the sweetest ploturM, when coloured, the eye ever beheld. It is soft natural, effective, uia sqjperfoetly Innoeeni 
in expression, as to fairly enchant Its slse is 168 square inches: a flue mexiotint drawn and engraved by Q. R. Hall—cost $600 l 
S tore price, coloured, $3. We furnish the coloured picture to $2 subscribers.] 

S* Persons getting up eluDS, either of rotJB or txh, wUl reoeive any picture In the whole list khove or below. 
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4^ Clube of Twenty will he furnished with tbe Paper one year, and every mbeeriber in the dub will reoeive any on of the foUowiBM 
beauHfril engravings:— 

The Her. John Wealey Prenchlnf; Jtai the Gwennp AmpUtherntre.— _ . 

Mr. Wesley, in his Journal,*’ says:—** The natural amDbitheatre at Gwenap,. (OomwaU,) is for ths finest I know In the kingdom. It 
is a round, green hollow, gently shelving down about fifty feet deep; but I suppose it Is two hundred acres across one way, and nearly three 
hundred the other. The people both filled it and covered tbe ground round abou t ■■a b ove 88,009—the largeet assembly 1 ever preaened to. 
1 think it the most magnificent spectacle which is to be seen on this side of heaven.** 

[The engraving is a fine messotint, (new,) and is the best we hav^et seen—cost of engraving, $1500. It is from a painting, designed 
from the above extract, which is printed on tbe engraving. The engraving is filled with figures of Wesley and his hearers. Tha 
picture is 23 by 20 inches, and tbe retail price of it is ^] 

America Galded by Wisdom.—An aUefforiad repreeentoHon of the United Statu, denattna fhebr indepe nden c e and p roe p er i ty. 

[This is a fine steel engraving, (now,) and has been most admirably executed, at a eost of $1800. Tbe design shows the Goddess of 
Liberty, a statue of II asbiuf^m the winged Mercury, the evidences of husbandry, oommeree, industry, and the bom of plenty. Indi¬ 
cative of our prolific country. The engraving is 24 by 18 inches. Store price, $2.] 

Preoldeat Taylor and hlo War Horoe.— 

[This print shows tbe hero of Buena Vista standing by his fkvonrite steed. ** Old Whitey,** and attended by his fkithfril aid. Tbo 
General is^ting on the wheel of ajoannon-carriage, and is represented in frail military costume. It is a fine menotint, engraved at 
a cost of $h)00, and is sold at retail mr^] 

The Rerorle.—{Plain.)— 

[This beautiful mcuoont i 
plain, is $2.] 


; engraving, described above, will he frimished, uneoUmredt to dub suhserihen. The store price of this print. 


Remarlu.—It will he understood that every subscriber In a club of twenty shall receive ofiv cne ct tbe Ikst fbnr described plates that 
he may select. By paying 91 he will obtain a 92 Journal fifty-two weeks, and an engraving that be cannot otherwise obtain for less than 92. 
The getter-up of the dub will receive any extra engraving he may eelect, or two of one kind, if be prsfrrs it 
4^ The publisher assures the public that every picture is exactly as here represented—indeed, he believes that the deeeription is fkr 
beneath the reality. Those plates which are of old but popular subjwts, have been re-engraved expressly fbr Mr. Scott and are superior to 
the previous copies. 49* The list of Book Premiums is publisbed at length in ** Scott’s Weekly Paper,** and a oatalogne of smne two thonsaud 
pieces of mosio, from which subscribers may select will be sent on the receipt of an order, postpud. The terms wul also be found in ^’The 
Paper” for these premiums. 
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That SGOTTS WEEKLY PAP^ Js a fi^st^lkss wP** Journal, and yet tbe pnUlsher Is enabled, 1^ the Qiost liberal enterprise, to offer 

It almost for nothing. He is detimnlAed f^bave'viw m^gfot sdbsoripUon list in the world. His ** Paper** Is a mammoUi sheet containlug 
thirty-six columns of reafUng. Since it has been buTuged fodls preMut leviathan sixe, it contains about eight columns more reading every 
week than it did previously; and, oonseq^ntly, publishes nearly one-half more literary and news matter than any other paper of any price. 
JT IS PRINTED Ddt TUM FINESTJWnTTE PAPERfd ^tteg o^or been used for a newqMper, and with new and beautiful 

elear-foced type, of a goo(| sbj for x6adiqg»^thout4^U[^ Io the eyes# • , 

It will number ji^ngit»<K>ntri&tou for 1861, pfo fol^ng Europe and America, (for a list of whom see tbe paper,) and the 

contents will be neany all orMfial.” Thf dngrftvtegswrill^ oPtfae mow magnificent description. An Original Tale is published every week, 
without exception: so also oriiriDal Poetry, Stories, Romances^ Biographies, Statistics, Moral Essays, Ac. It Is Just such a paper u every 
parent may place in the hands of hif ^ikhwith aafotx. , * 

49* Early in December will in com«ep$ed a$ oi^iliirjSSA^TALB, or nonvellette, of the highest order of literary excellence. It will 
occupy several numbers, and Jq^^eflVdHh ibe price ^arisnubsoription. It Is copyrighted, and cannot be obtained in any other way. 
In addition, the ample dimensions or thJ XBefYdffbrdk spuce fof a great varied of reading, besides the news of tbe week—a feature peculiar 
to “ Scott’s Weekly Paper.** 49 * The GEMS OF TUB ENGLISH ANNUALS will be published as soon as received from our London Agent; 
and the best of the foreign monthlies selected as fast as received.*'^ 

49 * All tbe publisher asks in return, ia a response on the part of the public. For the five yean that his <<Paper** has been publisbed, it 
hM maintained an unsullied reputation for purity and excellence. He pledges himself to continue Improving it oommensnrato with its 
patronage. Of one thing the public may rest assure^ that this popular Journal shall not be excelled, If equalled, any oUier. 

*6* All letters must be addressed, or they are not taken fr^ the Postoffioe^—^to 

AlfDBEW SCOTT, Publisher, No. 115 OmtMU St., Philad., Ps. 
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MODEL COTTAGE. 



A Cott'f^e in the Style of HerioVs Hospital^ Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The elevatioa it shown in fig. 1, the ground-f^sn 
in fig. 2. 

Accommodation .—The plan shows a porch, a; 
a lobby, b\ living room, kitchen, back-kitch* 
CO, «; pantry, /; dairy, g\ bed-closet, A; store- 


\ closet, I; fuel, cowr-house. / ; pig-Hye, tr?; >'ard, 
ft ; diiHt'hoie, q. 

The Sc'otch are great admirers of this style, oa 
belonging to one of their favorite public buildings, 
which is said to have been designed by the cele¬ 
brated Inigo Jones. The style is that of the times 
of Queen Elizabeth, and King James VI. of Sootia lul 
and I. of England. 
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THE CONSTANT; OR, THE ANNIVERSARY PRESENT. 

BT ALICS B. KZAL. 

(See Plate.) 


It has an excellent influence on one’s moral health 
to meet now and then in society, or, better still, in 
the close communi'^n of home life, such a woman 
as Catherine Grant. She influences every one that 
comes witnin the pure atmosphere of her friendship, 
and as unconsciously to them as to' herself. She 
never moralizes, or commands reform. There is 
no parade of her individual principle in any way, 
hut she alu-ny^s arts rightly; and, if her opinion is 
called forth, it is given promptly and quietly, but 
very firmly. 

Yet, though even strangers say this of her now, 
there was a time when few suspected the moral 
strength of her character. Not that principle was 
wanting; but it had never been called forth. She 
moved in her own circle with very little remark or 
comment. She was cheerful, and even sprightly 
in her manner, and her large blue eyes, as well as 
her lips, always spoke the truth. I do not know 
that she was ever called beautiful; but there was 
ao air of ladyhood about her, from the folding of 
her sofl brown hair to the gloving of a somewhat 
large but exquisitely-shaped hand, that marked her 
at once as possessing both taste and refinement. 

I remember that friends spoke of her engagement 
with Willis Grant as a “good match,” and rather 
wondered that she did not seem more elated with 
the prospect of being the mistress of such a pleasant 
little establishnoent as would be hers, for she was 
one of a large family of daughters, and her father’s 
income as a professional man did not equal that of 
Willis, who was at tbe head of one of our largest 
mercantile houses. But it was in her nature to 
take all things calmly, though she was young, and 
enjoyed all the kindness of his attentions, and the 
prospect of a new home, as much as any happy 
bride could have done. It loas a delightful home— 

1 # 


not so extra^'ogantly furnished as Willis would have 
chosen it to be, but tasteful, and withal including 
many of those luxuries and elegancies which we ot 
tbe nineteenth century are rapidly, too rapidly, 
learning to need. Willis declared that no one could 
be happier than they were; and, strange as it may 
seem, tbe envious world for once prophesied no 
cloud in the future. 

But we have nothing to do with that first eventful 
year of married life—the year of attrition in mind 
and character, when two natures, differing in many 
points, and these sharpened as it were by education, 
are suddenly brought into immediate contact. There 
were some ideals overthrown, no doubt—it is oflen 
so; and some good qualities discovered, which 
were unsuspected before. Tbe second anniversary 
of the wedding-day was also the birth-day of a dar¬ 
ling child, and the home was more homelike than 
ever. 

Yet Willis Grant was seldom there. It was not 
that he loved his wife the less—that her beauty had 
faded, or her temper changed. She was the same 
as ever—gentle, affectionate, and thoughtful for his 
wishes; and be appreciated all this.' But before he 
had known her, in those wild idle days of early 
manhood, when tbe spirit craves continual excite¬ 
ment, and has not yet learned that it is the love of 
woman’s purer nature which it needs, Willis had 
chosen his associates in a circle which it was very 
diflicult to break from, now that their society was no 
longer essential to him. He was close in his atten¬ 
tion to business; his great success bad arisen from 
industry as well as talent; but when the counting* 
house was closed^ there vroB no family circle to 
welcome him, and tbe doors of the club-house wertf* 
mvitingly open. 

True, it Avas one of the most respectable clubs ot 
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the city, mostly composed of young business men 
like himi^eir, who discussed the tariflls and their 
eflecis upon trade over their recherche dinners, and 
chatted of European politics over their wine. And 
this reminds us of one thing that argues much, if 
hot mure than anything else, against the club-house 
system, that is so rapidly gaining favor in our cities. 
It accustoms the young man just entering life to a 
surrounding of luxury that he cannot himself con* 
sistently support when he begins to think of having 
a home of his own. He passes his evenings in a 
lieautiful saloon, where the light is brilliant, yet 
terajjered ; 4 where crimson curtains and a blazing 
tire speak at once of comfort and a/nuence of means. 
There are no discomforts, such as any one meets 
with more or less, inevitably, in private families— 
nothing to jar upon the spirit of self-indulgence and 
indolence which is thus fostered. The dinners, in 
cooking and servioe, are unexceptionable; and there 
are always plenty of associates as idle and thought¬ 
less, and as good-natured, as himself, to make a jest 
of domestic life and domestic virtues. And, by-and- 
by, there is a stronger stimulus wanted, and the 
jest becomes more wanton over the roulette table 
or the keenly contested rubber; and the wine circu¬ 
lates more freely as the fire of youth goes out and 
leaves the ashes of mental and moral desolation. 
Ah no! the club-house is no conservator of the pu¬ 
rity of social life, and this Catherine Grant soon 
felt, as night afier night her husband leA her to the 
society of her own thoughts, or her favorite books, 
to meet old friends in its familiar saloons, and show 
them that he at least was none the less a good fel¬ 
low’* for being a married man ! 

It was all very well, no doubt, to be able to break 
away from the pleasant parlor, and the interesting 
woman who was the presiding genius of his house¬ 
hold, and spend his evenings in the society of gay 
gallants who talked of horses and Tedesco’s figure, 
or the gray-headed votaries of the whist table, who 
played the game as if the presidency depended upon 
“ following lead,” and each trump was a diamond 
of inestimable worth, to be cherished and reserved, 
and parted with only at the last extremity. Some¬ 
times a thought of comparison would arise, as he 
sat with elevated feet beside the anthracite fire, and 
gazed steadfastly on his patent leathers. Some¬ 
times the idle jests and the heartless laughter would 
jar upon his ear; and the cigar was suffered to die 
out as, in thoughts of wife and child, he forgot to 
put it to his lips. But the injustice of his conduct, 
in thus depriving them of his society, did not once 
cross his mind, until he was involuntarily made the 
witness of a visit between Catherine and a lady who 
had been her intimate friend lx?fore marriage. 

He had returned hurriedly one morning in scorch 
of some papers left in his o\^’ti room, dignified by 
the name of study, though it must be confessed that 
pa.ssed but little time there. It communicated 
with Catherine’s apartment, which was just then 
occupied by the two Indies in confidential chat. 

“And so you won’t go to Mrs Sawyer’s to-n ight ?” 


said Miss Lyons, who had thrown herself at fall 
length upon a couch, and was idly teozing the baby 
with the tanvel of her muff*. “ How provoking you 
are! You might as well be dead as married ! It's 
well for your hu^band that I’m not in your place. 
Why, every one’s talking about it, my child, how 
y’oii are cooped up here, and Willis at the club-house 
niclit after night. Morgan told me he was always 
there, and asked roe what kind of a wife he had— 
whether you quarreled or flirted, that he was away 
from you so much.” 

Had the heedless speaker glanced up from her 
play with little Gertrude, she would have seen her 
friend’s face sufTiised with a slight flu'^h, for the last 
was a view of the ca!*e entirely new to her. But 
she said, quietly os ever— 

“ ‘ Everybody’ might be in better business, Nell; 
and why is it well for Willis that you are not in my 
place ?” 

“ Why ? Because I’d pay him in his own coin ; 
he should not have the game all in his own hands. 
If he went to the club, I’d flirt, that's all, and we’d 
sec who would hold out the longer.” 

“ Bad principle, Nelly. ‘ Two wrongs,’ as the 
old proverb says, * never make a right;’ and yet I am 
sorry 1 said that, for so long as it gives Willis plea¬ 
sure, and he is not drawn from his business by it, it 
is no wrong, though there is danger to any man in 
confirmed habits of ‘ good-fellowship,’ as it is called. 
No one could sec that more plainly than I do, or dread 
it more. Of course, when we love a jicrson it is na¬ 
tural to wish to be with him as much us possible; 
and I must confess I am a little lonely now and then. 
But your plan would never succeed, nor would it 
be wise to annoy my husband with complaints. No¬ 
thing provoke.s a man like an expostulation.” 

“And what do you do, then?” 

“Nothing at all but try to make his home as 
pleasant as possible, and when he is wear\' of his 
gay companions he will return to me with more 
interest.” 

“Well, well,” broke in her visitor; “Morgan 
can make up his mind to a very different state of 
things. I shall stipulate, first of all, that he roust 
give up that abominable club-house.” 

“ And do you intend to lay your flirting propensi¬ 
ties on the same altar of mutual happiness?” 

Willis did not hear the reply, for he stole softly 
away, annoyed, as be thought, at having been a list¬ 
ener to what was not intended for bis ears. But 
there was a little sting of self-reproach at hi.s selfi>h 
desertion of home, and, more than all, that Catherine 
should have been blamed for offences that any one 
who bad known her would never have attributed 
to her. 

“Ah, by the way, Kate,*' he said that evening, 
turning suddenly, as she stood arranging her work- 
table beneath the gas light, “ how about that invi¬ 
tation to Mrs. Saw'j'er’s? It was for to-night, if 1 
recollect V' 

“ I sent regrets, of course, as you expressed no 
wish to go; and, to tell the truth, I would much 
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rather pass the evening quietly here with you. How 
long it is since we have had one of those nice oId> 
&shiooed chats! Not since baby has been my com> 
panion.” 

This was said in a cheerful tone, as a reminis* 
oence, not as a reproach; and yet Willis felt the 
morning’s uncomfortable sensations return, though 
be tried to dispel them by stooping to kiss her fore¬ 
head. Nevertheless, he ordered his coat, as the 
servant came in to remove the tea things, and took 
up his gloves from the table. The very conscious¬ 
ness of being in the wrong prevented an acknow¬ 
ledgment, even by an act so simple as giving up 
one evening’s engagement. 

**And here she comes!” he said, as the nurse 
drew the cradle from an adjoining room, so lightly 
that the little creature did not move or stir in her 
sweet sleep. And when his wife threw back the 
light covering, and said, “ Isn't she heantiful^ Wil¬ 
lis?” as only a young mother could say it, it must 
be confessed that he thought himself a very fortu¬ 
nate man to have two such treasures, and he could 
not help saying so. 

“ I love to have the little thing where I can watch 
her myself; so, when there is no one in, nurse 
spares her to me, and we sit here bl* cosily as pos- 
aiUe. I could watch her for hours. Sometimes 
she does not move, and then she will smile so 
sweetly in her sleep—and only look at those dear 
little dimpled hands, Willis!” 

And yet Willis took the coat when it came, though 
with a guilty feeling at heart. The greater the 
self-reproach, the more the pride that arose to com¬ 
bat It; and he drew on his gloves resolutely. 

<<Don’t sit up for me,” he said, as he had said a 
hundred times before; and in a moment the hall 
door shut with a clang, as he passed into the street. 
Catherine echoed the sound with a half sigh. The 
morning’s conversation rose to her recollection, and 
she had hoped, she scarce knew why, that Willis 
would remain with her that evening. But she 
checked the regretful reverie, and took up the pretty 
little sock she was knitting for Gertrude, and soon 
became engrossed in counting and all the after 
mysteries of this truly feminine employment. 

Willis was ill at ease. He met young Morgan on 
the steps, and returned his bow very coldly. His 
usual companions were absent, and, after haunting 
the saloon restlessly for an hour, he strolled down 
to his counting-house. He knew that the foreign 
correspondence had just arrived, and, as he expect¬ 
ed, his eonfidentinl clerk was still at the desk. And 
here he found, much to his dismay, that the pre¬ 
sence of one of the firm was immediately necessary 
in Paris, and that, ns the partner who usually attend¬ 
ed to this branch of the business was ill, the journey 
would devolve on him. He was detained until a 
late hour, and ns he turned his steps homeward 
the scene that he had left there rose vividly to his 
mind. He hurried up the steps, hoping to find Ca¬ 
therine still there, but the room was empty, and the 
fire, glowing redly through the bars of the grate, 


was the only thing to welcome him. He stood 
a long time, leaning his elbow on the marble of 
the mantel, and thought over many things that had 
happened within the last few years — the many 
happy social evenings he had passed at that very 
hearth; the unvarying love and constancy of his 
wife; of his late neglect, for he could call it by no 
gentler name; and then came the thought that he 
roust leave all this domestic peace, which he had 
valued so little—and who knew what might chance 
before he should return? He kissed his sleeping 
wile and child with unwonted tenderness, as he 
entered their apartment, and thought that they had 
never been so dear to him before. 

It would 1)0 their first protracted separation, and 
Catherine was ssd enough when its necessity was 
announced to her. But all preparations were hast¬ 
ened ; and, at the close of the week, they were 
standing together in the dining-room, the last tnink 
locked, and the carriage waiting at the door that 
was to convey Willis to the steamer. 

“And mind you do not get ill in my absence, 
Kate,” he said, as he smoothed back her beautiful 
hair, and looked down fondly in her face. “ If you 
are very good, as they tell children, I will send you 
the most charming present you can conceive of, or 
that Paris can offer, for the anniversary of our wed¬ 
ding-day. Too bad that we shall be separated, for 
the first time; but three months will soon puss 
away.” 

And Catherine smiled through the tears that were 
trembling in her eyes, at the half sad, half playful 
words; and a wtfelike glance of trustfulness told 
how very dear he was. 

There is nothing very romantic nowadays in a 
voyage to Europe. It has become a common¬ 
place, everyday journey. You step to the deck of 
the steamer with less fear and trembling of friends 
than was once bestowed on a passage down the 
Hudson, and before you ore fairly recovered from 
the first shock of sea-sickness, you have reached 
the destined port. But, for all that, longing eyes 
watch the rapid motiou of the vessel as it lessens in 
the distance, and many a prayer is wafted to its 
white sails by the sighing night-wind. There are 
lonely hours to remind one that the broad and 
silent sea is rolling between us and those we love, 
and we know that k is somettines treacherous in its 
tranquillity. 

It is then we bless the quiet messengers that 
come from afar to tell ns of their well-being—when 
the seal, with its loving device, is pressed to trem¬ 
bling lips, and the well-known hand recalls the form 
of the absent one so vividly. So, at last, the loncr- 
lookeil-for letters came with tidings of the safe 
arrival of Mr. Grant at his destination, and the hope 
that his return would be more speedy than had been 
anticipoted. A month passed slowly away, and little 
Gertrude had been her mother’s best comforter in 
absence. Every day some new intelligence lighted 
her bright eyas, and Catherine could trace another 
token of resemblance to the absent one. But, sud- 
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(Jenly, the child grew ill, and the pain of se|)aration 
wa8 augmented as day by day the mother watched 
over her alone. 

It was her first experience of the illness of child* 
hood, and it required all her strength and all her 
calmness to be patient, while sitting hour after hour 
with the moaning infant cradled in her arms, unable 
to understand or relieve its sufferings, and tortured 
by the dull look of apathy which alone answered to 
her fond or despairing exclamations. She had for* 
gotten that the birthday of the infant was so near— 
that first birthday—and the anniversary which they 
had twice welcomed so joyfully. At last the crisis 
came; the long night closed in drearily, and the 
physician told her that, ere morning, there would be 
hope or despair. Those who have thus watched 
can alone understand the agony of that midnight 
vigil; how every breath was counted, and every 
ilush marked with wild anxiety. And Catherine 
sat there, forgetting that food or rest was necessary 
to her, conscious only of the suffering of her child, 
and picturing darkly to iierself the loneliness of the 
future, should it be taken from her. How could she 
^urvive the interval that would elapse before her 
husband’s return ? and how dreary would be the 
meeting which she had hitherto anticipated with so 
much pleasure! 

She was not to be so sorely tried. The hard 
feverish pulse gave place to a gentler beating; the 
fever fiush passed away; and the regular heaving 
of a quiet sleep gave token at length that all danger 
to the child was over. 

Then, for the first time, Catherine was persuaded 
to seek rest for herself, and all her anxiety was for* 
gotten in a deep and tranoe*like slumber. 

When she awoke there were letters and pack* 
ages lying beside her bed, directed by her husband; 
and after she had once more assured herself that it 
was no dream the child was really safe, she opened 
them eagerly. The letter announced that the busi* 
ness was happily adjusted, and that his return might 
be looked for by the next steamer. Meantime, he 


said, he hud sent some things to amuse her, and 
more particularly the choice gill for the anniversary 
of their marriage. It was the morning of tiiat very 
day ! She had not thought of it before. She stooped 
to place a birthday kiss upon the fair but wasted 
little face beside her, and then tore open the enve¬ 
lops. There were m'hny beautiful things, **such 
as ladies love to look upon,” and at the last she 
came to a small package inarke , ** i^or cur toed- 
ding dayV It contained a little jewel case; but 
there was nothjng on the snowy satin cushion bnt a 
pair of daintily wrought clasps for the robe of the 
little child, marked, ^^with a father’s love;” and 
; then, as she was replacing them, a sealed envelop 
caught her eye. There was an inclosure directed 
to a name she was not familiar with, and a few 
lines penciled for herself:— 

Dear Kate : I have searched all over Paris, 

I and could not find anything that 1 thought would 
please you better than the inclosed, which is my 
re^iguatioa of club membership. Will you please 
send it to the president, and accept the true and 
earnest love of Your Absent Husband.” 

Then he had not been unmindful of her sileot re¬ 
gret; he Mill loved bis home, and the dangerous 
hour of bis temptation was passed ! Had she not 
great reason for the gush of love and thankfulness 
that filled her heart and renewed her strength that 
happy rooming—her child saved, and her husband, 
as it were, restored to her ? Ere be came, the little 
one was fast regaining her bright playfulness, and 
became a stronger tie between Willis Grant and his 
happy home. I do not know that you and I, dear 
reader, would have learned the secret of his re¬ 
newed devotion to his wife, bad he not told Nelly 
Lyons himself that Kate's way was the best, and 
she had better try it with Morgan, if ever he showed 
an undue fondness for the club afier their mar¬ 
riage.” Of course, the volatile girl could not help 
telling the story, and when two know a thing, aa 
we are all aware, it is a secret no longer. 


A PARABLE. 

BY JAMES CARRCTHERS. 


It is a marvel,” remarked the youth Silas to < 
his companion, that, afier so many years of unre* I 
milting application, favored by the combination of \ 
extraordinary advantages, I should yet have aocom- | 
plished nothing. Scholarly toil, indeed, is not with* | 
out its meet reward. But in much wisdom is much \ 
grief, when it serves not to advance the well-being j 
of its possessor.” ^ 

I have remarked, as thou bast,” returned the | 
companion of Silas, « how sorely thou hast been | 
distanced in thy life’s pursuit by those who came • 


afler with far less ability and fewer advantages; 
and, if thou wilt believe me, have read the marvel. 
Last noon, while in attendance on the Syrian race, 
I observed that the untamed, high-mettled Meed, 
that, in his daring strength and almost limitless 
swiAness, scorned his rider’s curb, though traveling 
a space far more extended than the appointed course, 
and, surmounting every hill, leA the race to be won 
by the well-governed courser that obeyed the rein, 
and, in the track marked out for his progress, reach 
ed the goal.” 
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BY MKC. A. V. LAW 
(S»4 Plats.) 


BAPTISM 

*‘Wk receive thif child into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock, and do sign her with the sign of the 
cross—in token that hereafter she shall not be ashamed 
to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and manfnllj 
fight under his banner against sin, the world, and the 
devil; and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier and ser* 
Tant, unto her life’s end.” 

Baptismal Sxbvick ov P. E. C. 
la the house of prayer we enter, through its aisles our 
course we wend, 

And before the sacred altar on our knees we humbly 
bend; 

Craving, for a young immortal, God’s beneficence and 
grace. 

That, through Christ’s unfailing succor, she may win 
the victor race. 

Water from baptismal fottntain rests on a ” young sol¬ 
dier,” sworn 

By the cross’ holy signet to defend the ” Virgin-born.” 
May she never faint or falter in the raging war of siu, 
And, encased in Faith’s tried armor, a triumphant con¬ 
quest win! 

To the Triune One our darling trustingly we now com¬ 
mend, 

And for full and fu* salvation, from our heorts pure 
thanks ascend. 


COMMUNION. 

” Hail ! sacred feast, which Jesus makes— 

Rich banquet of his flesh and blood: 

Thrice happy he who here partakes 
That sacred stream, that heavenly food.” 

With a bearing meekly grateful, slow approach the 
Maertd feastj 

And, with penitential gladness, take, by faith, this Eu¬ 
charist. 

Hark ! how sweetly, o’er it stealing, come the sounds 
of pardoning love! 

Winning back to paths of virtue all who now in error 
rove. 

Here is food for all who languish, and for those who, 
fainting, thirst— 

Free, from Christ, the Living Fountain^ crystal waters 
ceaseless burst! 

Come, ye sad and weary-hearted, bending ’neath a 
weight of woe— 

Here the ComforUr is waiting his rich blessings to be¬ 
stow ! 

None need linger—oB are bidden to this ” Sapper of the 
Lamb:” 

Come, and by this outward token, worship God, the 
great”! AM!” 


MARRIAGE. 

” One sacred oath hath tied 
Our loves; one destiny our life shall gnide; 

Nor wild nor deep our common way divide !” 

Choral voices float around us, music on the night air 
swells; 

Hill and dell resound with echoes of the gleeful wed¬ 
ding bells! 

Ushered thus, we haste to enter on a scene of radiant 
joy— 

List ning vows in ardor plighted, which alone can death 
destroy. 

Passing fair the bride appeareth, in her robes of snowy 
white, 

While the veil around her streameth, like a silvery ha¬ 
lo’s light; 

And amid her hair’s rich braidings rests the pearly 
orange bough. 

With its fragrant blossoms pressing on her pure, un¬ 
clouded brow. 

Love's devotion yields the future with young Hope’s 
resplendent beam; 

And her spirit thrills with rapture, yielding to its bliss¬ 
ful dream! 


DEATH. 

”Dbatx, thou art infinite!” 

” All that live must die. 

Passing through nature to Eternity.” 

Now we chant a miserere which procbims the tnd 0 / 

fIMIII— 

Telling, in prophetic language, at best, ”»5 

but a span.”’ 

Scarcely treading, slowly enter, reverently bend the 
knee— 

List the Spirit’s inward whisper, and from worldly 
thoughts be free. 

Here we view a weary pilgrim, cradled in a dreamless 
sleep; 

Human sounds no more shall reach her, for its spqll is 
” long and deep!” 

Gaze upon the marble features! Mark how peacefully 
they rest! 

Anguished thoi^ght, and sorrow’s heavings, all are 
parted from that breast! 

Soon on mother earth reposing, this eold form shall 
calmly lie. 

Till, by God’s dread trump awakened, it shall mount 
to realms on high. 
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BT MART SPK.XSKB PXABB. 

{S4t Platt.) 


SPRING. 

From mountain top, and from ihr deep-voiced valley, 
The wi^'W-wliitc inisti are kIowIv upward wreathing : 
N-^w dilating wide, now hovering close, to dolly 

Willi sportive winds, around them lightly breathing, 
Till, in the quickening Spring-shine through them 
creeping, 

Their gloomy power dissolves in warmth and glad¬ 
ness ; 

While swift, new tides through Nature^s heart-pulse 

sweeping, 

Floods all her veins with a delicious madness. 
Warmed into life, a world of bright shapes thronging— 
Young, tender leaf-buds in fresh groenness swelling, 
Flower, bird, and insect, with prophetic longing. 

Pour forth their Joy in tremulous hymns upwclting : 
Thus, Love’s Spring sun dispels all chill and sorrow 
With joyful promise of Love's fullest morrow. 


SUMMER. 

trwEKT incense from the heart of myriad flowers, 
Sweet us the breath that purts tlie lips of love, 
Flouts softly upward through the sunny hours, 

Hiving its fragrance in the warmth above: 

Uig with rich store, the teeming earth yields up 
The increase of her harvest treasury ; 

While golden wine, from Nature’s brimming cup, 
C^uickens her pulse to love-toncil meloily. 

Full choired praise from countless glad throats break, 
.More dazzling bright doth gleam night's dewy eyes; 
A newer witchery doth the greut moon wake; 

.More mellow lunguisheth the bending skies : 

Tlius, tnrough the heart Life’s Suiuiuer-sun comes 
stealing, 

Spring's wildest promise in Love's fulness sealing 


AUTUMN. 

Athwart the ripe, red sunslune fitfully. 

Like withering doubts through Love's warm, flush¬ 
ing brenst, 

With wailing voice of saddest augury, 

Sweei>B from the frozen North a phantom guest. 
With icy finger on each yellow leaf 

Writes he the history of the dying year. 

Love’s harvest reaped, the graiiiless stalk and sheafs 
Like plundered hearts, unkerncled of sweet cheer-— 
Lie black and bare, exposed lo rudest tread : 

While still, with semblance of the Summer brave, 
Soft, pitying airs float o'er its cold death-bed ; 

Bright flowers and motley leaves flaunt o’er its 
grave: 

As in Earth’s Anturon—so, throogh weeping show¬ 
ers, 

Love sighs a mournful requiem over bygone houra. 


WINTER. 

Loczkd in a close embrace, like that of Death, 
Earth’s pulseless heart reposes, mute and chill; 
Within her frozen breast, her frozen breath. 

In its forgotten fragrance, slumbereth still : 

Sapless her veins, and numb her withered arms, 

That still, outstretched, stand grim mementos dresf 
Of her once gorgeous and full-leuved charms. 

Of flower and fruit, all increase of the year: 
Voicrless the river, in ice fretwork chained; 

Hushed the sweet cadences of bird and bee; 

Dumb the last echo to soft music trained, 

And warmth and life are a past memory : 

Thus, buried deep within dull Winter’s rime, 

Love dreamless sleeps through the long Winter¬ 
time. 


LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


A SONG. 


B T 


O E O . 


A v.T^niiY life does t!ie liiintcr lend ! 

ile w.ikes with tiie dawn of day ; 

He Avhisfleg liis doe—he moiint.s his steed. 
And pciids to the woihIs away ! 

Tlu li^hts-ime tramp of the deer he ’ll mark, 
As they troop in herds aloug ; 

And his rifle startles the cheerful lark, 

Ad she carols his moru.zig soug. 
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S The hunter’s life is the life for me ! 

That is the life for a mnn ! 

Lei others sing of a home on the sea, 

> But match me the woods if you can. 

j Then give me a gun—I’ve on eye to mark 
/ The deer, as they bound along ! 

< My steed, dog, and gun. and the cheerful lark, 
' To carol my morning song. 
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■WHAT IS LIFE? 


BT HART H. 
• 

OxK sunshiny aAernoon, a little girl sal in a woo<l 
playing with moss and stones. She was a pretty 
child; but there was a wishful, earnest look in 
her eye, at times, that made people say, “ She is a 
good little girl; but she won’t live long.” But she 
did not think of that to-day, for a fine western wind 
vras shaking the branches merrily above her head, 
and a family of young rabbits that lived near by 
kept peeping out to watch her motions. She threw 
bread to the rabbits from the pockets of her apron, 
and laughed to see them eat. She laughed, also, to 
hear the wild, boisterous wind shouting among the 
leaves, and then she sang parts of a song that she 
had imperfectly learned— 

** Hurrah for the oak ! for the brave old oak. 

That hath ruled in the greenwood long 

and the louder the wind roared, the louder she sang. 
Presently, a light-winged seed swept by her; she : 
reached out her pretty hand and caught it. It was ; 
an ugly brown seed; but she said, as she looked at ; 

It— 

“Mother says, if 1 plant a seed,may be it will 
grow to be a tree. So I will see.” 

Then she scraped away a little of the mellow ; 
earth, and put the seed safely down, and covered it ; 
again. She made a little paling around the spot 
with dry sticks and twigs, and then a thoughtful 
mood came over her 

That brown seed is dead now, thought she; but 
it will be there in the dark a great while, and then 
green leaves will come up, and a stem will grow; 
and sopie day it will be a great tree. Then it will 
live. But, if it is dead now, how can it ever live? 
What a strange thing life is! What makes life? 

It can’t be the sunshine; for that has fallen on these 
stones ever so many years, and they are dead yet: 
and it can’t be the rain; for these broken sticks are 
w'et very oAen, and they don’t grow. What is 
life? 

The child grew very solemn at her own thoughts, 
and a feeling as if some one were near troubled her. 

She thought the wind must be alive ; for it moved, 
and very swiftly, too, and it had a great many 
voices. If she only could know now what they 
said, perhaps they would tell what life w'as. And 
then she looked up at the aged oaks, as they reared 
their arms to the sky, and she longed to ask them 
the question, but dared not. A small .spring leaped 
down from a rock above her, and fled past with 
cea.«eles.s murmurs, and she felt sure that it 
lived, too, for it moved and had a voice. And a 


CUAf B. 

strong feeling stirred the young soul, a sudden de¬ 
sire to know all things, to hold communion with ail 
things. 

Now the day was gone, and the child turned 
homewards; but she seemed to hear in sleep l!ntt 
night the whispered question, “What is lilef’ 
wa.s yet to know. 

The seed bad been blown away from a pine tree, 
and It took root downward and shot green spears 
upward, until, when a few summers had passed, it 
had grown so famously that a sparrow built her 
nest there, among the foliage, and never had her 
roof been so water-proof before. There, one da}. 
came a tall, fair girl, with quick step and beam in? 
eyes, and sal down at its root. One hand caressed 
lovingly the young pine, and one clasped a folded 
paper. How she had grown since she put that 
brown seed into the earth! She opened the papc’r 
and read; a bright color came to her checks, and 
her hand trembled— 

“ He loves me !” said she. “ I cannot doubt it.’’ 

Then she read aloud— 

“ When you are mme, I shall carry you away 
from those old woods where you spend so much 
precious time dreaming vaguely of the future. I 
will teach you w'hal life is. That its golden hours 
should not be wasted in idle visions, but made glo¬ 
rious by the exhaustless wealth of love. True litc 
consists in loving and being loved.” 

She closed the letter and gazed around her. Was 
this the teaching she had received from those firm 
old oaks who had so long stood before the storms’ 
She had learned to know some of their voices, and 
now they seemed to speak louder than ever, and 
their word was—“ Endurance!” 

The never-silent wind, that paused not, nor went 
back in its course, had taught her a lesson, also, in 
its onward flight, its ceaseless exertion to reacli 
some far distant goal. And the lesson was— 
“ Hope.” 

The ever-flowing spring, whose heart was never 
dried up either in summer or winter, had murmured 
to her of—“ Faith.” 

She laid her head at the foot of the beloved pine 
and said, in her heart, “1 will come back again 
w^hen ten years are passed, and will here consider 
whose teachings were right.” 

It was a cold November day. A rude north wind 
paved among the leafless oaks that defied its power 
with their rugged, unclad arms. The heavy masses 
of clouds were mirrored darkly in the spring, and 
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the pine, grown to lofty sutnre, rocked swfftly to j 
and fro as the fierce wind struck it. Down the hill, | 
over the stones, and through the tempest, there > 
came a slight and bending form. It was the happy s 
child who had planted the pine seed ! 

She threw herself on the dry leaves by the wm- | 
ler’s edge, and leaned wearily against the strong | 
young evergreen. How sadly her eyes roved among | 
the trees, and then tears commenced to fall quickly j 
from them. She was very pale and mournful, and $ 
drew her rich mantle closely around her to shield | 
lier from the wind. It had been as her lover had j 
•aid. Sue had gone out into the world, had tasted || 
what men call pleasure, had put aside the simple ; 
lessons she had learned in her childhood, to follow ; 
ilia bidding, to live in the light of hit love. Ten 
years had dissolved the dream. The yoimg husband ;! 
was in his grave ; the child she had called after him <: 
was no more. Weary and heart-broken, she had ; 
imrried back to the home she had left, and the haunts : 
bhe had cherished. 

She embraced the young pine, tenderly, and ex- ; 
claimed— 

“Oh, that thy lot was mine! Thou wilt stand ; 
here, in a green youth, a century after I am laid 
fow. No fears perplex thee, no sorrows eat away 
ihy strength. Willingly would 1 become like 
thee.” 

At last she grew calm; and the old question 
which she had never found answered to her satis¬ 
faction—“ What is life ?”—sprang up into her mind. 

All the deeds of past days moved before her, and 
she felt that hers had not been a life worthy of an 
immortal soul. She heard again the voices of the 
trees, the wind, and the stream, and a measure of 
peace seemed granted to her. “ Endurance—Hope 
—Faith,” she murmured. She rose to go. 

“Farewell, beloved pine,” she said. “God 
knows whether I shall see thee again ; but such is 
my desire. With his help, I will begin a new ex¬ 


istence. Farewell, monitors who have comlbrted 
me. 1 go to learn * what is life.’ ” 

In a distant city, there dwelt, to extreme old age, 
a pious woman, a Lydia in her holiness, a Dorcas 
in her benevolence. Years seemed to have no 
power over her cheerful spirit, though her bodily 
strength grew less. Great riches had fallen to her 
lot; but in her dwelling luxury found no home. A 
hdspital—a charity school—an or])han asylum—all 
attested her true appreciation of the value of riches. 
In her house, many a young girl found a home, 
whose head had else rested on a pillow of infamy 
The reclaimed drunkard dispensed her daily bounty 
to the needy. The penitent thief was her treasurer 
Prisons knew the sound of her footstep. Alms¬ 
houses blessed her coming. She had been a faith¬ 
ful steward of the Lord’s gifts. 

Eighty-and-eight years had dropped upon her 
head as lightly as withered leaves; but now the 
Father was ready to release his ser\'ant and child. 
Her numerous household was gathered around her 
bed to behold her last hour. On the borders of 
eternity, a gentle sleep fell upon her. She seemed 
to stand in a lofty wood, beside a towering pine. A 
spring bubbled near, and soft b r eeaea swept the 
verdant boughs. She looked upon the tree, glorious 
in its strength, and smiled to think she could ever 
have desired to change her crown of immortality for 
its senseless existence. Then the old question— 
“ What is life?”—resounded again in her ears, and 
she opened her eyes from sleep and spoke, in a clear 
voice, these last words— 

“Ho that believeth in the Son hath everlasting 
life. This is the true life for which we endure the 
trials of the present. For this we labor and do 
good works. A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things be possesseth; for to be 
spiritually-minded is life. I have finished my course; 
my toil will be recompensed an hundredfold ; and I 
go to Him whose loving kindness is better than life.” 


A POETICAL VERSION. 

OF A PORTION OF THE SECOND CHAPTER OF JOEL. 

BT LADD srXXCXB. 


Ilf Zion blow the trumpet. 

Let it sound through every land; 
And let the wicked Vtemble. 

For the Lord is nigh at hand. 
Alas ! a day of darkness— 

A day of clouds and gloom— 
Approaches fast, when all shall be 
As silent as the tomb ! 

At the morn npon the mountains, 
There comes a mighty train, 

The like of which hath never been, 
And ne’er shall be again. 


\ A burning fire before them, 

> And behind a raging flaino— 

; Alas, that beauty so should be 

\ Knwrapt in sin and shame ! 

I The earth doth quake before them, 

> The sun withdraws its light; 

\ The heavens and earth are shrouded 

? In darkest, deepest night. 

\ Then weep, ye evil doers, 

j Let tears of anguish flow ; 

I Your evil deeds have brought yon 

I A load of endless woe! ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

A LADY, past the prime of life, sat, thoughtful, as 
twilight fell duskily around her, ia a room furnished 
with great elegance. That her thoughts were far 
from being pleasant, the sober, even sad expression 
of her countenance too clearly testified. She wn« 
dressed in deep mourning. A faint sigh parted her 
lips as she looked up, on bearing the door of the 
apartment in which she was sitting open. The 
person who entered, a tall and beautiful girl, also in 
mourning, came and sat down by her side, and leaned 
her head, with a pensive, troubled air, down upon 
her shoulder. 

“ We must decide upon something, Edith, and that 
with as little delay as possible,” said tho elder of 
^ the two ladies, soon afler the younger one entered. 

^ This was said in a tone of great despondency. 

, “Upon what shall we decide, mother?” and the 

young lady raised her bead from its reclining posi- 
tion, and looked earnestly into the eyes of her pa¬ 
rent. 

“IVe must decide to do something by which the 
family can be sustained. Your father’s death b^s 
led m, unfortunately and unexpectedly, as you al¬ 
ready know, with scarcely a thousand dollars beyond 
the furniture of this house, instead of an independ¬ 
ence which wo supposed him to possess. His death 
sad and afBictive enough—more than it seemed 
I could bear. But to have this added!” 

The voice of the speaker sank into a low moan, 
and was lost in a stifled sob. 

‘■But what can we do, mother?” asked Edith, ia 
an earnest tone, after pausing long enough for her 
mother to regain the control of her feelings. 

“ I have thought of but one thing that is at all re¬ 
spectable, ” replied the mother. 

” What is that ?” 

“ Taking boarders. ” 

Why, mother!” ejaculated Edith, evincing great 
surprise, “how can you think of such a thing ?” 

“Because driven to do so by the force of circum¬ 
stances. ” 

‘Taking boarders! Keeping a boarding-house! 

Surely we have not come to this!” 

An expression of distress blended with the look 
of astonishment in Edith’s face. 

"There IS nolbmg disgraceful ia keeping a board- I filuatioa were sucb as to drive tbe!n]ow 
ybouse," returned the mother. -A great many / ating a resource. ° 

respectable ladies have been compelled to resort / ’^Deeply in earnest,” was ihea . 

- a, a meau, of supportiag their families.-’ / aNeO aloae iu t'be ZJ hTAc 7'/' 
UI, to think of It, mother! To think of your I us, and provided for us so liberally has heZ Z 
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“Is there anything else that can be done, Edith ?” 
“ Don’t ask me sucb a question.” 

*‘If, then, you cannot think for me, you must try 
and think with me, my child. Something will have 
to be done to create an jncome. In less than tweJi'o 
months, every dollar I have will be expended; and 
then what are we to do? Now, Edith, is the time 
for us to look at the /naffer earnestly, and to deter¬ 
mine the course we will take. Them is no use to 
look away from it. A good bouse, in a central situ¬ 
ation, large enough for the purpose, can no doubt be 
obtained; and I think there will be nodithculty about 
our getting boarders enough to hll it. The income, 
or profit, from these will enable us still to live com¬ 
fortably, and keep Edward and Ellen at school” 

“ It is bard,” was file only remark Edith made to 
this. 

“It is bard, my daughter; very bard! I have 
thought and thought about it until my whole mind 
has been thrown info confusion. But it will not do 
to think forever. There mast be action. Can I see 
wanf stealing in upon my children, and sit and fold 
my bands supinely ? No! And to you, Edith, my 
oldest child, I look for aid and for counsel Stand 
up, bravely, by my side. ” 

“And you are in earnest in all this ?” said Edith, 
whose mind seemed hardly able to realize the truth 
of their position. From her earliest days, alt the 
blessings that money could procure had been freely 
' scattered around her feet. j4s she grew up, and ad¬ 
vanced towards womanhood, she bad moved in tho 
most fashionable circles, and there acquired the 
habit of estimating people according to their wealth 
and social standing, rather than by qualities of mind. 

In her view, it appeared degrading in a woman to 
enter upon any kind of employment for money; and 
with the keeper of a boarding-house, particularly, 
she had always a.ssociated something low, vulgar, 
and ungentecl At the thought of her mother’s en- 
gaging in such an occupation, w’hen the suggestion 
was made, her mind instantly revolted. It appeared 
fo her as if disgrace would be the inevitable conse¬ 
quence. 

“And you are in earnest in all this ?” was an ex¬ 
pression, mingling her clear conviction of the truth 
of wbat at er>t appeared aoalrangu a propoaitiou 
and her aslonhbment that the necessities oftbeir 
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the resources that are io ourselves. These, well 
applied, will give us, I feel strongly assured, all that 
we need. The thing to decide is, what we ought to 
do. If we choose aright, all will, doubtless, come 
out right. To choose aright is, therefore, of the first 
importance; and to do this, we must not sufier dis* 
torting suggestions nor the appeals of a false pride 
to influence our minds in the least. You are my 
oldest child, Edith; and, as such, I cannot but look 
upon you as, to some extent, jointly, with me, the 
guardian of your younger brothers and sisters. True, 
Miriam is of age, and Henry nearly so; but still 
you are the eldest—your mind is most matured, and 
in your judgment I have the most confidence. Try 
and foiget, Edith, all but the fact that, unless we 
make an exertion, one home for all cannot be re> 
tained. Are you willing that we should be scattered 
like leaves in the autumn wind ? No! you would 
consider that one of the greatest calamities that could 
befall us—an evil to prevent which we should use 
every eflbrt in our power. Do you not see this 
clearly?” 

“ I do, mother,” was replied by Edith in a more 
rational tone of voice than that in which she had 
yet spoken. 

“ To open a store of any kind would involve five 
times the exposure of a boarding-house; and, more¬ 
over, I know nothing of business.” 

“ Keeping a store ? Oh, no! we couldn’t do that. 
Think of the dreadful exposure!” 

<*But in taking boarders we only increase our 
family, and all goes on as usual. To my mind, it 
is the most genteel thing that we can do. Our style 
of living will be the same. Our waiter and all our 
servants will be retained. In fact, to the eye there 
will be little change, and the world need never know 
how greatly reduced our circumstances have be¬ 
come.” 

This mode of argument tended to reconcile Edith 
to taking boarders. Something, she saw, bad to be 
done. Opening a store was felt to be out of the 
question; and as to commencing a school, the 
tliougbt was repulsed at the very first suggestion. 

A few friends were consulted on the subject, and 
all agreed that the best thing for the widow to do 
was to take boarders. Each one could point to some 
lady who had commenced the business with far less 
ability to make boarders comfortable, and who had 
yet got along very well. It was conceded on all 
hands that it was a very genteel business, and that 
some of the first ladies had been compelled to resort 
to it, without being any the less respected. Almost 
every one to whom the matter was referred spoke 
in favor of the thing, and but a single individual sug¬ 
gested difficulty; but what he said was not permit¬ 
ted to have much weight. This individual was a 
brother of the widow, who had always been looked 
upon as rather eccentric. He was a bachelor, and 
without fortune, merely enjoying a moderatq income 
as book-keeper in the office of an insurance company. 

Buz more of him hereafter. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mas. DARLiKOToif, the widow we have just intro¬ 
duced to the reader, had five children. Edith, the 
oldest daughter, was twenty-two years of age at the 
time of her father’s death; and Henry, the oldest 
son, just twenty. Next to Henry was Miriam, 
ei>fhteen years old. The ages of the two youngest 
children, Ellen and Edward, were ten and eight. 

Mr. Darlington, while living, was a lawyer of 
distinguished ability, and bis talents and reputation 
at the Philadelphia bar enabled him to accumulate 
a handsome fortune. Upon this be had lived for 
some years in a style of great elegance. About n 
year before his death, he had been induced to enter 
into some speculation that promised great results. 
But he found, when too late to retreat, that he had 
been greatly deceived. Heavy losses soon followed. 
In a struggle to recover himself, he became still fur¬ 
ther involved; and, ere the expiration of a twelve- 
month, saw everything falling from under him. The 
trouble brought on by this was the real cause of his 
death, which was sudden, and resulted from inflam¬ 
mation and congestion of the brain. 

Henry Darlington, the oldest son, was a young 
man of promising talents. He remained at college 
until a few months before his father’s death, when 
he returned home, and commenced the study of law, 
in which he felt ambitious to distinguish himself. 

Edith, the oldest daughter, possessed a fine mind, 
which had been well educated. She had some false 
views of life, natural to her position; but, apart from 
this, was a girl of sound sense and great force of 
character. Thus far in life, she bad not encountered 
circumstances of a nature calculated to develop what 
was in her. The time for that, however, was ap¬ 
proaching. Miriam, her sister, was a quiet, gentle, 
retiring, almost timid girl. She went into company 
with reluctance, and then always shrunk as far from 
observation as it was possible to get. But, like most 
quiet, retiring persons, there were deep places in 
her mind and heart. She thought and felt more than 
was supposed. All who knew Miriam, loved her. 
Oi* the younger children we need not here speak. 

Mrs. Darlington knew comparatively nothing of 
the world beyond her own social circle. She was, 
perhaps, ns little calculated for doing what she pro¬ 
posed to do as a woman could well be. She bad 
no habits of economy, and had never, in her life, 
been called upon to make calculations of expense in 
household matters. There was a tendency to gene¬ 
rosity rather than selfishness in her character; and 
she rarely thought evil of any one. But all that she 
was need not here be set forth, for it will appear as 
our narrative progresses. 

Mr. Hiram Ellis, the brother of Mrs. Darlington, 
to whom brief allusion has been made, was not a 
great favorite in the family—although Mr. Darling¬ 
ton understood his good qualities, and very highly 
respected him—because be had not much that was 
prepossessing in his external appearance, and was 
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thought to be a little eccentric. Moreover, he was 
not rich—merely holding the place of book-keeper 
in an insurance office, at a moderate salary. But, 
as he had never married, and had only himself to 
support, his income supplied amply all his wants, 
and lefl him a small annual surplus. 

AAer the death of Mr. Darlington, he visited his 
sister much more frequently than before. Of the 
exact condition of her aflairs, he was much better 
acquainted than she supposed. The anxiety which 
she felt, some months after her husband’s death, 
when the result of the settlement of his estate be¬ 
came known, led her to be rather more communi¬ 
cative. After determining to open a boarding-house, 
she said to him, on the occasion of his visiting her 
one evening— 

“As it is necessary for me to do something, Hiram, 
1 have concluded to move to a better location, and 
take a few boarders.*’ 

“Don’t do any such thing, Maigraret,” her brother 
made answer. “ Taking boarders! It’s the last 
thing of which a woman should think.” 

“Why do you say that, Hiram?” asked Mrs. Dar¬ 


lington, evincing no little surprise at this unexpected 
reply. 

“Because I think that a woman who has a living 
to make can hardly try a more doubtful experiment. 
Not one in ten ever succeeds in doing anything.” 

“But why, Hiram? Why? I’m sure a great 
many ladies get a living in that way.” 

“What you will never do, Margaret, mark my 
words for it. It takes a woman of shrewdness, cau¬ 
tion, and knowledge of the world, and one tho¬ 
roughly versed in household economy, to gel along 
in this pursuit. Even if you posses.^ed all these pre¬ 
requisites to success, you have just the family that 
ought not to come in contact with anybody and 
everybody that find their way into boarding-houses.” 

“I must do something, Hiram,” said Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington, evincing impatience at the opposition of her 
brother. 

“I perfectly agree with yon in that, Margaret,” 
replied Mr. Ellis. “ The only doubt is as to your 
choice of occupation. You think that your best 
plan will be to take boarders; while I think you 
could not fail upon a worse expedient.” 
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“ Why do you think 5*0 ?’’ 

Hnve I not just said ?” j 

“What?” i 

“Why, that, in the first place, it takes a woman ; 
of great shrewdness, caution, and knowledge of the ; 
world, and one thoroughly versed in household eco¬ 
nomy. to succeed in the business.” 

“I’m not a fool, Hiram!” exclaimed Mrs. Dar- | 
lington, lasing her self-command. 

“Perhaps you may alter your opinion on that ! 
head some time within the next twelve months,” 
coolly returned Mr. Ellis, rising and beginning to : 
button up his coat. 

“Such language to me, at this time, is cruel!” ; 
said Mrs. Darlington, putting her handkerchief to | 
her eyes. j 

“ No,” calmly replied her brother, “ not cruel, but ? 
kind. I wish to save you from trouble.” j 

“What else can I do?” asked the widow, remov- j 
ing the handkerchief from her face. j 

“Many things, I was going to say,” returned Mr. J 
Ellis. “ But, in truth, the choice of employment is } 
not very great. Still, something with a fairer pro- | 
mise than taking boarders may be found.” ; 

“ If you can point me to some better way, bro- ' 
ther,” said Mrs. Darlington, “I shall feel greatly ; 
indebted to you.” j 

“Almost anything is better. Suppose you and f 
Edith were to open a school. Both of you aro \ 

well-” I 

“Open a school!” exclaimed Mrs. Darlington, f 
interrupting her brother, and exhibiting most pro- j 
found astonishment. “/ open a school! I didn’t j 
think you would lake advantage of my grief and j 
misfortune to offer me an insult.” { 

Mr. Ellis buttoned the top button of his coat nerv- j 
ously, as his sister said this, and, partly turning him- i 
self towards the door, said— | 

“ Teaching school is a far more useful, and, if you j 
will, more respectable employment, than keeping a | 
boarding-house. This you ought to see at a glance, j 
As a teacher, you would be a minister of truth to | 
the mind, and have it in your power to bend from < 
evil and lead to good the young immortals committed | 
to your care; while, as a boarding-house keeper, | 
you would merely furnish food for the natural body— / 
a use below what you are capable of rendering to 5 
society.” j 

But Mrs. Darlington was in no state of mind to < 
feel the force ofsuch an argument. From the thought | 
of a school she shrunk as from something degrading, \ 
and turned from it with displeasure. 

“ Don’t mention such a thing to me,” said she > 
fretfully, “ I w'ill not listen to the proposition.” '5 
“Oh, well, Margaret, as you please,” replied her j 
brother, now moving towards the door. “ When you j 
ask my advice, 1 w'ill give it according 1o my best | 
judgment, and with a sincere desire for your good. | 
If, however, it conflicts w’ith your views, reject it; j 
but, in simple justice to me, do so in a better spirit j 
than you manifest on the present occasion. Good s 
evening!” | 


Mrs. Darlington was too much disturbed in mind 
to make a reply, and Mr. Hiram Ellis left the rwin 
without any attempt on the part of his si>ter to »le- 
tam him. On both sides, there had been the indulg¬ 
ence of rather more impatience and intolerance than 
was commendable. 


CHAPTER III. 

In due time, Mrs. Darlington removed to a hou«c 
in Arch Street, the annual rent of which was six 
hundred dollars, and there began her experiment. 
The expense of a removal, and tbe cost of the addi¬ 
tional chamber furniture required, exhausted about 
two hundred dollars of the widow’s slender stock 
of money, and caused her to feel a little troubled 
when she noted the diminution. 

She began her new business with two boarders, a 
gentleman and his wife by the name of Grimes, who 
liad entered her house on the recommendation of a 
friend. They were to pay her the sum of eight 
dollars a week. A young man named Barling, 
clerk iu a wholesale Market Street house, came 
next; and he introduced, soon afler, a friend of his, 
a clerk in the same store, named Mason. They 
were room-mates, and paid three dollars and a hall 
each. Three or four weeks elapsed before any 
further additions were made; then an advertise¬ 
ment brought several applications. One was from 
a gentleman who wanted two rooms for himself and 
wife, a nurse and four children. He wanted tbe 
second story front and back chambers, furnished, 
and was not willing to pay over sixteen dollars, 
although his oldest child was twelve and his young¬ 
est four years of age—seven good eaters and two 
of the best rooms in the house for sixteen dollars! 

Mrs. Darlington demurred. The man said— 

“Very well, ma’am,” in a tone of indifference. 
“ I can find plenty of accommodations quite ns good 
as yours for the price I offer. It’s all I pay now.” 

Poor Mrs. Darlington sighed. She had but fifteen 
dollars ^-et in the house—^that is, boarders who paid 
this amount weekly—and the rent alone amounted 
to twelve dollars. Sixteen dollars, she argued with 
herself, as she sat with her eyes upon the floor, 
would make a great difference in her income; 
would, in fact, meet all the expenses of the house. 
Two good rooms would still remain, and all that 
she received for these would be so much clear profit. 
Such was the hurried conclusion of Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton’s mind. 

“ I suppose I will have to take you,” said she, 
lining her eyes to the man’s hard features. “ But 
those rooms ought to bring me twenty-four dollais.” 

“Sixteen is the utmost I will pay,” replied the 
man. “ In fact, I did think of offering only fourteen 
dollars. But the rooms are fine, and I like them. 
Sixteen is a liberal price. Your terras are con¬ 
siderably above tbe ordinary range. ’ 

The widow sighed again 
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If the man heard this sound, it did not touch a 
single chord of feeling. 

Then it is understood that I am to have your 
rooms at sixteen dollars ?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir. I will take you for that.” 

“ Very well. My name is Scragg. We will be 
ready to come in on Monday next. You can have 
all prepared for us?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Scarcely had Mr. Scragg departed, when a gen¬ 
tleman called to know if Mrs. Darlington had a 
vacant front room in the second story. 

I had this morning; but it is taken,” replied the 
widow. 

“ Ah! I *m sorry for that.” 

** Will not a third story front room suit you ?” 

“ No. My wife is not in very good health, and 
wishes/a second story room. We pay twelve dol¬ 
lars a week, and would even give more, if neces¬ 
sary, to obtain just the accommodations we like. 
The situation of your house pleases me. I’m sorry 
that I happen to be too late.” 

“ Will you look at the room ?” said Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton, into whose mind came the desire to break the 
bod bargain she had just made. 

“ If you please,” returned the man. 

And both went up to the large and beautifully 
furnished chambers. 

Just the thing!” said the man, as he looked 
around, much pleased with the appearance of every¬ 
thing. But I understood you to say that it was 
taken.” 

“Why, yes,” replied Mrs. Darlington, “I did 
partly engage it this morning; but, no doubt, I can 
arrange with the family to take the two rooms 
above, which will suit them just as well.” 

“ If you can”— 

“ There ’ll be no difficulty, I presume. You ’ll 
pay twelve dollars a week ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Only yourself and lady ?” 

“That’s all.” 

“ Very well, sir; you can have the room.” 

“ It’s a bargain, then. My name is Ring. Our 
week is up to-day where we are; and, if it is agree¬ 
able, we will become your guests to-morrow.” 

“ Perfectly agreeable, Mr. Ring.” 

The gentleman bowed politely and retired. 

Now Mrs. Darlington did not feel very comfort¬ 
able when she reflected on what she had done. The 
rooms in the second story were positively engaged 
to Mr. Scragg, and now one of them was as posi¬ 
tively engaged to Mr. Ring. The face of Mr. 
Scragg she remembered very well. It was a bard, 
sinister face, just such a one as we rarely forget be¬ 
cause of the disagreeable impression it makes. As 
it came up distinctly before the eyes of her mind, 
she was oppressed with a sense of coming trouble. 
Nor did she feel altogether satisfied with what she 
had done—satisfied in her own conscience. 

On the next morning, Mr. and Mrs. Ring came 
and took possession of the room previously engaged 
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to Mr. Scragg. They were pleasant people, and 
made a good first impression. 

As day after day glided past, Mrs. Darlington felt 
more and more uneasy about Mr. Scragg, with 
whom, she had a decided presentiment, there would 
be trouble. Had she known where to find him, she 
would have sent him a note, saying that she had 
changed her mind about the rooms, and could not 
let him have them. But she was ignorant of his 
address; and the only thing left for her was to wait 
until he came on Monday, and then get over the 
difficulty in the best way possible. She and Edith 
had talked over the matter frequently, and had come 
to the determination to ofier Mr. Scragg the two 
chambers in the third story for fourteen dollars. 

On Monday morning, Mrs. Darlington was nerv¬ 
ous. This was the day on which Mr. Scragg and 
family were to arrive, and she felt that there would 
be trouble. 

Mr. Ring, and the other gentlemen boarders, left 
soon after breakfast. About ten o’clock, the door¬ 
bell rang. Mrs. Darlington was in her room at the 
time changing her dress. Thinking that this might 
be the announcement of Mr. Scragg’s arrival, she 
hurried through her dressing in order to get down 
to the parlor as quickly as possible to meet him and 
the difficulty that was to be encountered; but before 
she was in a condition to be seen, she heard a man’s 
voice on the stairs saying— 

“ Walk up, my dear. The rooms on the second 
floor are ours.” 

Then came the noise of many feet in the passage, 
and the din of children’s voices. Mr. Scragg and 
his family had arrived. 

Mrs. Ring was sitting with the morning paper in 
her hand, when her door was flung widely open, 
and a strange man stepped boldly in, saying, as he 
did so, to the lady who followed him— 

“ This is one of the chambers.” 

Mrs. Ring arose, bowed, and looked at the in¬ 
truders with surprise and embarrassment. Just then, 
four rude children bounded into the room, spreading 
themselves around it, and making themselves per¬ 
fectly at home. 

“ There is some mistake, I presume,” said Mrs. 
Scragg, on perceiving a lady in the room, whose 
manner said plainly enough that they were out of 
their place. 

“ Oh no! no mistake at all,” replied Scragg. 
“ These are the two rooms I engaged.” 

Just then Mrs. Darlington entered, in manifest 
excitement. 

“Walk down into the parlor, if you please,” said 
she. 

“ These are our rooms,” said Scragg, showing 
no inclination to vacate the premises. 

“ Be kind enough to walk down into the parlor,” 
repeated Mrs. Darlington, whose sense of propriety 
was outraged by the man’s conduct, and who felt a 
corresponding degree of indignation. 

With some show of reluctance, this invitation 
was acceded to, and Mr. Scragg -went muttering 
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down stairs, Ibllowed by his brood. The moment 
he left the chamber, the door was shut and locked 
by Mrs. Rin", who w'as a good deal tVighlencd by 
so unexpected an intrusion. 

“ What am I to understand by this, madam ?” 
said Mr. Scragg, fiercely, as soon as they had all 
reached the parlor, planting his hands uj>on his hips 
as he spt>ke, drawing himself up, and looking at 
Mrs. Darlington with a lowering countenance. 

“Take a seat, madam,” said Mrs. Darlington, 
addressing the man’s wife in a tone of forced com¬ 
posure. h^he was struggling for self-possession. 

The lady sat down. 

“ Will you be good enough to explain the mean¬ 
ing of all this, madam ?” repeated Mr. Scragg. 

“The meaning is simply,” replied Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton, “that I have let the front room in the second 
story to a gentleman and his wife for twelve dollars 
a-week.” 

“ The deuce you have!” said Mr. Scracg, with a 
particular exhibition of gentlemanly indignation. 
“And pray, madam, didn’t you let b<uh the rooms 
in the second story to me for sixteen dollars ?” 

“ I did; but”— 

“ Oh, very well. That’s all I wish to know 
about it. The rooms were rented to me, and from 
that day became mine. Please to inform the lady 
and her hu.sband that I am here with ray family, and 
desire them to vacate the chambers as quickly as 
possible. I’m a roan that knows his rights, and, 
knowing, always maintains them.” 

You cannot have the rooms, sir. That is out 
of the question,” said Mrs. Darlington, looking both 
distressed and indignant. 

“And I tell j’ou that T will have them !” replied 
Scragg, angrily. 

“Peter! Peter! Don’t act so,” now interposed 
Mrs. Scragg. “ There’s no use in it.” 

“ Ain’t there, indeed ! We ’ll see. Madam”— 
he addres.sed Mrs. Darlington—“will you be kind 
enough to inform the lady and gentleman who now 
occupy one of our rooms”— 

“Mr. Scragg!” said Mrs. Darlington, in whoso 
tainting heart his outrageous conduct bad awakened 
something of the right spirit—“ Mr. Scragg, I wish 
you to understand, once for all, that the front room 
ks taken and now occupied, and that you cannot 
have it.” 

“ Madam !” 

“It’s no use for y'ou to waste words, sir ! What 
I say I mean. I have other rooms in the house 
very nearly as good, and am willing to take you for 
something less in consideration of this disappoint¬ 
ment. If that will meet your views, well; if not, 
let 118 have no more words on the subject.” 

There was a certain something in Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton’s tone of voice that Scragg understood to mean 
a fixed purpose. Moreover, his mind caught at the 
idea of getting boarded for something less than six- 
leen dollars a-week. 

“ Where are the rooms ?” he asked, gruffly. 

“ The third story chambers.” 


“ Front ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ I (k'li’t want to go to the third story.” 

“ Very well. TlK*n you can have the back cham¬ 
ber down stairs, and the front chamber above.” 

“ What will Ik? your charge ?” 

“ Fourteen dollars.” 

“ That will do, Peter,” said Mrs. Scragg. “ Two 
dtdlars a week is considerable al>alement.” 

“ It's someth mg, of course. lint I don’t like this 
olT and on kind of business. When I make an agree¬ 
ment, I’m up to the mark, and expect the same 
from cverybo<ly else. Will you lei my wife see the 
rooms, madam ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Darlington, and moved 
towards the door. Mrs. Scragg followed, and so 
did all the juvenile Scraggs—the latter springing up 
the stairs with the agility of apes and the noise of a 
dozen rude schoollxjys just freed from the terror of 
rod and ferule. 

The rooms suited Mrs. Scragg very well—at least 
such was her report to her husband—and, after some 
further rudeness on the part of Mr. Scragg, and an 
elfort to beat Mrs. Darlington down to twelve dol¬ 
lars a-week, were taken, and forthwith occupied. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Darlington was a woman of refinement 
herself, and had been used to the society of refined 
persons. J^he was, naturally enough, shocked at 
the coarseness and brutality of Mr. Scragg, and, 
ere an hour went by, in despair at the unmannerly 
rudeness of the children, the oldest a stout, vulgar- 
: looking boy, who went racing and rummaging about 
the house from the garret to the cellar. For a long 
I time after her exciting interview with Mr. Scragg, 
she sat weeping and trembling in her own room, 
with Edith by her side, who sought earnestly to 
comfort and encourage her. 

“Oh, Edith!” she sobbed, “to think that we 
should be humbled to this !” 

“ Necessity has forced us into our present unhap¬ 
py position, mother,” replied Edith. “ Let us meet 
its dilficulties with as brave hearts as possible.” 

“ I shall never be able to treat that dreadful man 
with even common civility,” said Mrs. Darlington. 

“ We have accepted him as our guest, mother, 
and it will be our duty to make all as pleasant and 
I comfortable as possible. We will have to bear 
I much, I see—much beyond what I had anticipated.” 

Mrs. Darlington sighed deeply as she replied— 

“ Yes, yes, Edith. Ah, the thought makes me 
miserable!” 

“ No more of that sweet drawing together in our 
own dear home circle,” remarked Edith, sadly. 
“ Henceforth we are to bear the constant presence 
and intrusion of strangers, with whom we have few 
or no sentiments in common. We open our house 
and take in the ignorant, the selfi-h, the vulgar, and 
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feed them for a certain price! Does not the thought 
bring a feeling of paiolul humiliation? What can 
pay for all this? Ah me! The anticipation had in 
it not a glimpse of what we have found in our brief 
experience. Except Mr. and Mrs. Ritii;, there isn’t 
a lady nor gentleman in the house. That Mason it 
so rudely familiar that I cannot bear to come near 
him. He’s making himself quite intimate with 
Henry already, and I don’t like to see it.” 

“ Nor do I,” replied Mrs. Darlington. “Henry ’a 
been out with him twice to the theatre already.” 

“ I’m afraid of his influence over Henry. He’s 
not the kind of a companion he ought to choose,” 
said Edith. “And then Mr. Barling is with Miriam 
in the parlor almost every evening. He asks her to 
sing, and she says she doesn't like to refuse.” 

The mother sighed deeply. While they were 
conversing, a servant came to their room to say 
that Mr. Ring was in the parlor, and wished to speak 
with Mrs. Darlington. It was late in the afternoon 
of the day on which the Scraggs had made their 
appearance. 

With a presentiment of trouble, Mrs. Darlington 
went down to the parlor. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Ring, as soon as she entered, 
speaking in a firm voice, “ I find that my wife has 
been grossly insulted by a fellow whose family you 
have taken into your house. Now they must leave 
here, or we will, and that forthwith.” 

“ 1 regret extremely,” replied Mrs. Darlington, 
“the unpleasant occiirrenee to which you allude; 
but I do not see how it is possible for me to turn 
these people out of the house.” 

“ Very well, ma’am. Suit yourself about that. 
You can choose between us. Both can’t remain.” 

“ If I were to tell this Mr. Scrogg to seek another 
boarding-house, he would insult me,” said Mrs. 
Darlington. 

“ Strange that you would take such a fellow into 
your hou.**e!” 

“ My rooms were vacant, and I had to ffll them.” 

“Better to have let them remam vacant. But 
this is neither here nor there. If this fellow remains, 
we go.” 

And go they did on the next day. Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton was afraid to approach Mr. Scragg on the sub¬ 
ject. Had she done so, she would have received 
nothing but abuse. 

Two weeks afterwards, the room vacated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ring was taken by a tall, fine-looking 
man, who wore a pair of handsome whiskers and 
dressed elegantly. He gave bis name as Burton, 
and agreed to pay eight dollars. Mrs. Darlington 
liked him very much. There was a certain style 
about him that evidenced good breeding and a know¬ 
ledge of the world. What his business was he did 
not say. He was usually in the house as late as 
ten o’clock in the morning, and rarely came in be¬ 
fore twelve at night. 

Soon after Mr. Burton became a member of Mrs. 
Darlington’s household, he began to show particular 
attentions to Miriam, w'ho was in her nineteenth 


year, and was, as we have said, a gentle, timid, 
shrinking girl. Though t-he did not encourage, she 
would not reject the attentions of the polite and ele¬ 
gant stranger, who had so much that was agreeable 
to say that she insensibly acquired a kind of prepos¬ 
session in his favor. 

As now constituted, the family of Mrs. Darlington 
was not .so pleasant and harmonious as could have 
been desired. Mr. Scragg had already succeeded 
in making himself so disagreeable to the other 
boarders that they were scarcely civil to him ; and 
Mrs. Grimes, who was quite gracious w’ith Mrs. 
Scragg at first, no longer spoke to her. They had 
fallen out about some trifle, quarreled, and then cut 
each other’s acquaintance. When the breakfast, 
dinner, or tea bell rang, and the boarders assembled 
at the table, there was generally, at first, an embar¬ 
rassing silence. Scragg looked like a bull-dog wait¬ 
ing for an occasion to bark; Mrs. Scragg sat with 
her lips closely compressed and her head partly 
turned away, so as to keep her eyes out of the line 
of vision with Mrs. Grimes’s face; while Mrs. 
Grimes gave an occasional glance of contempt to¬ 
wards the lady with whom she bud had a “ tiff.” 
Barling and Mason, observing all this, and enjoying 
it, were generally the first to break the reigning 
silence; and this was usually done by addressing 
some remark to Scragg, for no other reason, it 
seemed, than to hear his growling reply. Usually, 
they succeeded in drawing him into an argument, 
when they would goad him until he became angry; 
a species of irritation in which they never suffered 
themselves to indulge. As for Mr. Grimes, he was 
a man of few words. When spoken to, he would 
reply; but he never made conversation. The only 
man who really behaved like a gentleman was Mr. 
Burton; and the contrast seen in him naturally pre¬ 
possessed the family in his favor. 

The first three months’ experience in taking 
boarders was enough to make the heart of Mrs. 
Darlington sick. All domestic comfort was gone. 
From early morning until late at night, she toiled 
harder than any servant in the house ; and, w ith all, 
had a mind pressed down W’ith care and anxiety. 
Three times during this period she had been obligod 
to change her cook, yet, for all, scarcely a day passed 
that she did not set badly-cooked food before her 
guests. Sometimes certain of the boarders com¬ 
plained, and it generally happened that rudeness 
accompanied the complaint. The sense of pain that 
attended this was alw'ays most acute, for it was 
accompanied by deep humiliation and a feeling of 
helplessness. Moreover, during these first throe 
months, Mr. and Mrs. Grimes had left the house 
without paying their bv->ard for five week.^, thus 
throwing her into a loss of forty dollars. 

At the beginning of this experiment, after com 
picting the furniture of her house, Mrs. Darlington 
had about three hundred ddlars. When the quar¬ 
ter’s bill for rent was paid, she had only a hundred 
and fifty dollars left. Thus, instead of making any 
thing by boarders, .«o far, >hc had ‘^tmk a hundred and 
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fifty dollars. This fact disheartened her dreadfully. 
Then, the elTcct upon almost every member of her 
family had been bad. Harry was no longer the 
thoughtful, alloclionate, innocent-minded young man 
of Ibrmer days. Ala.son and Barling had introduced 
him into gay company, and, fascinated with a new 
Riid more exciting kind of life, he was fa.st forming 
associations and acquiring habits of a dangerous 
character. It was rare that he spent an evening at 
home; and, instead of being of any assistance to his 
mother, was constantly making demands on her for 
money. The pain all this occasioned Mrs. Darling* 
ton was of the most distressing character. Since 
the children of Mr. and Mrs. Scragg came into the 
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house, Edward and Ellen, who had heretofore been 
under the constant care and instruction of their mo¬ 
ther, lek almost entirely to themselves, asstxMated 
constantly with these children, and learned from 
them to be rude, vulgar, and, in some things, even 
vicious. And Miriam had become apparently so 
much interested in Mr. Burton, who was constantly 
attentive to her, that both Mrs. Darlington and Edith 
became anxious on her account. Burton was an 
entire stranger to them all, and there were many 
things about him that appeared strange, if uot W’rong^. 

ISo much for the experiment of taking boarders, 
after the lapse of a single quarter of a year. 

(To be continued.) 


DEATH CE A L/iTY CE SLYTEEN. 


BT MBS. L. 

Oh, I cannot, cannot think of her without a starting 
tear; 

So late, in youthful loveliness, I felt her presence 
near: 

Her healthful form of fairest mould, I seem to see her 
still, 

And to hear her sweet and gentle voice, aa the voice of 
aummer rill. 

Her eye of blue, like azure aky of clear pure light 
above. 

With soft ailk fringea on the lida, ahading the deepest 
love. 

Was a light that gleamed from out the heart, and its 
rainbow hues revealed— 

A ray from its own full happiness, too full to be con* 
cealed. 

At twilight’s calm and ailent hour, on the huahed lake’s 
quiet breast, 

1 saw her gliding joyously, as glide the waves to rest— 

And music, too, was on the air, soft as Eolian strain; 

But I thought not then that Death was near, a victim 
soon to gain. 

Oh, can it be that this is life !—« thing so frail aa this! 

Like a lovely flower that ouly smiles to give one thought 
of bliss— 

That blooms in light and beauty a fleeting summer 
day. 

Then closet up ita aweetnesa, and passes thus away ? 

How still she lies! her ringlets droop, of pale and sod 
brown hair— 

Parted upon her marble brow, they fall neglected there; 

Her cold hands folded on her breast, her round arras by 
her side— 

How sad all hearts that knew her well that she ao soon 
haa died! 

How she is missed from out each spot where she ao late 
has been; 

Her silent chamber thrills the heert with keenest throbs 
of pain: j 


O. ABZLL. 

Her music, too, of voice and string oeema licg'ring on 
the ear, 

I Only to fill the heart with woe that its sound ye cannot 

I hear. 

I How long life looked to her; its far and distant day 

> Seemed like the rosy path she trod, and perfumed all the 

I * 

I No tear but those for others’ woe had ever dimmed her 

1 eye, 

< For her youth wns cloudless as the room, and bright ns 

\ noonday sky. 

But ah ! how soon the light it queaehed that shone so 
svceetly here— 

: And oh ! if love to God was hers, it glows in a brighter 
sphere! 

That strange, mysterious spark of mind, shrined in the 
frailest clay, 

Now flames amid the aeraph band in a house" that 
will not decay. 

This world we know is full of tombs, covered with 
fairest flowers; 

But yet how soon we all forget, and think them fo.«y 
bowe rs! 

We build our hopes of pleasure here, select a fairy sp>'t; 

But Death soon proves to our pierced souls that he has 
not forgot! 

Ob! wisely, wisely let as learn that this earth is not 
our home; 

’Tis but the trial-plaee of life—a race that’s swifily 
run;— 

: Our precious hours are links of gold in that mysterious 
chain, 

\ That fastens to our life above its pUasurt or its pain. 

> Reclining on a Saviour’s arm, we then walk safely here; 

I He whispers holiest words to us, and wipes the falling 

tear: 

If Death appears. He takes away hit crael, poisonous 
ating— 

Then fur a home of perfect bliss He plumes the spirit’s 
wing. 
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fHE JUDC^E; A DRAMA OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


BT MB«. CAEAH J. RALE. 


PERSONS OF 

JlTDGE BoLTOR. 

Hsxrt Boltox, 50* of th* Judge. 

De. Mabgeave, ) Classmates and friends of the 
Rev. Paul Godteet, ) Judge. 

Peof. Olnet, Teacher of a Classical School. 
Feeeeeick Bklcoue, 5on of Madame Belcour. 

Capt. Pawlett, friend of Fred. Belcour. 

Laxdox, Counselor at Law. 

Sheeipf. 

Cleec of the Court. 

Ceiee of the Court. 

Officees of the Court. 

Twelve Juetmex. 

l>EKXis O’Blaexey, servant of Dr. Margrave. 
Michael Magee, servant of the Judge. 

ClTIZEXt, ME88X!(0ERS OF THE CoUET, WaTCHMEX, 
&c. 

AC 

ScsNE I .—A Doctor's study. Books and instm- 
vunts scattered around. Table in the eentre^ 
strsuni vrith hooks atid pamphlet.r. Dr. Mar¬ 
grave seated by the tabUy eittting the leaves of a 
pamphlet. 

Dr. Margrave. 

Thus, ever on and on must be our course: 

Even as the ocean drinks a thousand streams, 

And never cries “enough!”—the human mind 
Would drain all sources of intelligence, 

Yet ne’er is filled, and never satisfied. 

And theory succeeds to theory 
As regular as tides that ebb and flow. 

This treatise will disprove the last I read. 

Shade of Hippocrates! what creeds are formed, 
What antics practiced with your “Healing Art!” 

I will not sport with fate, nor tamper thus 
With man’s credulity and nature’s strength. 

No: I will gently coincide with nature, 

And give her time and scope to work the cure— 
Strengthening the patient’s heart with trust in God, 
And teaching him that genuine health depends 
On true obedience to the natural laws 
Ordained for man—not on the doctor’s skill. 

Enter Dennis, with a card to the Doctor. 
Dennis. 

The gentleman awaits you in the hall. 

Dr. Margrave {reading the card). 
“Reverend Paul Godfrey”—my old college chum! 

Is *1 possible! {To Dennis.) Bring him up, instantly. 

[Exit Dennis. 


THE DRAMA. 

Madame Belcour, a widowy cousin of the Judgty and 
presiding t» At5 household. 

Belinda, daughter of Madame Belcour. 

Luct, daughter of the Judge. 

Mks. Olxey, wife of Prof. Olney 
Isabelle, reputed daughter of Prof. Olney. 

Ruth, waiting-maid at Judge Bolton's. 

SCENE—partly in the city; partly at Roie Hill, near 
the city. 

TIME OF ACTION, twenty-four hours, commencing 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., and ending at the same hour on 
the following day. 

' 1 . 

I have not seen him since our hands were clasped 
In Harvard Hall:—I wonder if he *11 know me. 

(Enter Rev. Paul Godfrey.) 

Ah! welcome! welcome !—You are Godfrey still. 

The changes of-how many years have passed 

Since last we parted ? 

Godfrey. 

Thirty years;—and you- 

Margrave. 

Are altered, you would say. I know it well. 

My hair, that then was black as midnight cloud, 

Is now as white as moonbeams on the snow. 

The image that my mirror gives me back 
I scarce believe my own—so pale and w'om. 

Would you have known roe had we met by chance? 

Godfrey. 

Ay, ay—among a million—if you spoke. 

There *8 the old touch of kindness in your voice; 
And then your eye from its dark thatch looks out 
Like beacon-light, soul-kindled, as of yore. 

Warm hearts will hold their own, tho’ frosts of age 
May lay their blighting fingers on our hair. 

Margrave. 

Thank Heaven *tis so!—But you are little changed, 
Save the maturing touch that manhood brings 
When health and strength have won the victory, 
And laid their tropbies on the shrine of mind ' 

Godfrey. 

My lot has been amid the wild, fresh scenes 
Of Nature’s wide domain ; where all is free 
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Life peems t’ inhale the vigorous breath required 
To struggle with the elements around, 

And thus keeps Time at bay. Like gt»od old Boone, 
The putriurch hunter, in the forest wilds 
1 've Ibund that God supplied, and healed, and blessed. 
Men live too fast in cities. 

Maeqrave. 

Not if they 

Would give their energies ^ noble aim. 

The opportunities to compass good, 

And good eflecled—these are dates that give 
The sum of human life. 

Godfrey. 

True; most true. ' 

It is in cities where men congregate, 

And good and evil strive for mastery, 

The sternest strength of soul must needs be tested. 
But all that stirs the passiont makes us old. 

’Twould wear me out—this round of ceaseless toil, 
Jn the same range of artificial life; 

And I mu^l greet you with a traveler’s haste, 

And back to my free forest home again. 

Margrave. 

’Tis well that every part and scene in life 
Can find its actors ready for the stage. 

And well that our wide land has scope for all. 

And yel to feel that those who raised together 
Their hope-swellcd canvass when life's voyage be¬ 
gan— 

Like ships, storm-parted, on the world’s rough sea— 
Can sail no more in sweet companionship! 

’Tis a sad thought! Of all our college friends, 

But one, beside myself, is here to greet you. 

Godfrey. 

Who is he ?—There is one would glad my heart. 
When college scenes arise, yourself and Bolt<»— 

Margrave. 

’Tis he I mean. 

Godfrey. 

What, Bolton? Harry Bolton? 

I heard some fellow-travelers in the cars 
Talking of one Judge Bolton, as the man 
Who filled bis orb of duty like the sun— 

Shining on all, and drawing all 1’ obey. 

Surely this cannot be our Harry Bolton— 

The frank, warm-hearted, but most wayward youth. 
Whose mind was like a comet—now all light. 

Anon, away where reason could not follow. 

He surely has not reached this grave estate 
Of Judge! 

Margrave. 

The same, the same—our Harry Boltoo. 
And better still, a maj whom all men honor. 

Godfrey. 

I must see him. Let us go at once. I feel 
A joy like that of Joseph’s when he found 
That his young brother Benjamin had come. 
Though now the order is reversed, for here 
The youngest claims the honors. 
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Margrave. 

No, not so. 

Your order should be first in estimation. 

And always is, where men are trained for heaven 
And mine would be the second, were we wise, 

And followed Nature as you follow God. 

And Law is the third station on the mount, 

When men are placed as lights above life’s path 
And Bolton is, in truth, a light and guide. 

Godfrey. 

Where shall 1 find him? 

Margrave. 

In his place, to-day, 

The scat of Justice. We ’ll go—it is not far. 

The cause is one of special interest: 

I ’ll give its history as we pass along. 

Will go? 

Godfrey. 

Ay, surely, surely. I am ready now. 

It is the very place and lime to see him. 

\Exetmt. 

Scene II.—A strert. Croteds of people hurryi tig on. 

Enter Professor Olnet and Frederice 
Belcour. 

Olnet. 

You say the sentence will be passed to-day’ 

Belcour . 

Most certainly; and crowds will press to hear it 
Judge Bolton has a world-wide reputation. 

And ’tis a cause to rouse his eloquence. 

Olney. 

I wish I could be there 

Belcottr. 

What should hinder’ 

’Twould but detain you for an hour or two. 

Olney. 

My pupils stand bet when. Yet Isabelle 
Might hear the recitations; she does this 
OAen, when 1 am ill. A dear, good child: 

She thinks her learning of no more account, 

Save as the means to help me in my tasks, 

Than though she only could her sampler sew 
Yel she reeds Latin like a master, and 
In Greek bids fair to be a Lizzy Carter. 

If she but knew I was detained- 

Belcour. 

A note 

Would tell her this. Write one, and I will send it. 

Here’s paper, pencil- 

[ Taking them from hts pocket. Olney tjpritee. 

Olney. 

I shall trouble you. 
Belcour. 

No trouble in the least. Now, hurrj' on. 

The court-room will be filled. I ’ll send the note— 

[Exit Olnet. 
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Or bear it, raiber. She shall see me, too, 

Before she has the letter from my hand. 

A proud, ungrateful girl .-—reject my love! 

{Turns to go out. 
Enter Captain Pawlett. 

Pawlett. 

How, Belcour—what’s the matter? You go wrong. 
*Tis to the court-house all tho world is going. 

BsL.coua {impetuo'usly). 

Let the world go its way, and me go mine. 

We ’vc parted company, the world and I. 

When Fortune frowns, the wretch is left alone- 

Pawlett. 

Ah! true—1 ’ve heard of some embarrassments- 

Belcour. 

Embarrassments!— A puling, milliner phrase! 

One of those tender terms we coin to throw 
A sentimental interest round the bankrupt;— 

As though he may recover if he choose. 

Why, Pawlett, man, I ’ra ruined, if the plan 
1 ’ve formed to-day should fail. It shall not fail. 

I will succeed. And Isabelle once mine. 

With cash to bear us to a foreign land, 

I care not for the rest, though death and hell 
Should stand at the goal to seize me. 

[Exit violently. 

Pawlett {looking after him). 

The fool! 

He’s in a furious mood—and let him rave— 

He ’ll never win his way with Isabelle. 

My chances there are better, but not good. 

Young Bolton’s in my way. He loves her well; 
And she, I fear, loves him. But then his father 
Is proud as Lucifer, and selfish too. 

Ambition makes the generous nature selfish. 

He ’ll ne’er consent his only son should wed 
The portionless daughter of a pedagogue. 

No, no. I ’ll let these bitter waters out. 

I ’ll give the judge an inkling of the matter. 

I ’ll write a note—he ’ll think it comes from Belcour. 
If I can drive young Bolton from the field. 

Then Isabelle is mine.—I ’ll do it. 

(As Pawlett is going out. Enter Dr. Margrave 
and Rev. Paul Godfrey.) 

, Godfrey. 

You say Judge Bolton lives in princely style. 

Is be a married man ? 

Margrave. 

He has been married;— 

Most happily married, too. His wife was one 
Of those pure beings, gentle, wise, and firm. 

That mould our sex to highest hopes and aims 
He loved her as the devotee his saint: 

And from the day he wed he trod life’s path 
As one who came to conquer. 

Godfrey. 

I sfe it now. 

The motive to excel was all he needed. 


He bad a vigorous mind, a generous heart. 

An innate love of goodness and of truth. 

But he was wayward, and be hated tasks. 

Such men must have an aim beyond themselves, 
Or oft they prove but dreamers. And with such. 
Woman’s companionship, dependence, love. 

Are like the air to fire;—the smouldering llame 
Of genius, once aroused, sweeps doubts away. 
And brightens hope, till victory is won. 

Margrave. 

’Twas thus with Bolton. To his keeping given 
The weal of one so dear—then he bore on, 
Gathering from disappointments fruitful strength. 
As winter’s snows prepare the earth for har\*est. 
And when his angel wife was taken from him. 

She .left him pledges of her love and trust, 

A son of noble promise, and a daughter 
To nestle, dove-like, in her father’s heart, 

And keep her place for ever. She is blind! 

Godfrey. 

I marvel not that Bolton has excelled. 

And won a station of the highest trust. 

If his warm heart enlisted in the work : 

But the small cares, the constant calculations 
Required to make, at least to keep, a fortune— 

I never should have looked to him for the^e. 

Margrave. 

’Twas luck that favored him; or Providence, 

As you would say. A friend of his and ours, 

De Vere, the young West Indian in our class— 

You must remember him—he left to Bolton 
All his estate. A hundred thoiuand pounds 
’Twas said he would inherit. 

Godfrey. 

How happened this? 

De Vere returned to Cuba, there to marry? 
Margrave. 

He did, and had a family. But all 

His children died save one, and then his wife. 

And so he hither came to change the scene. 

Bolton, just widowed then, received his friend 
With more than brother’s kindness, for their griefs 
Bound them, like ties of soul, in sympathy. 

De Vere was ill, and, with his motherless babe, 

He found in Bolton’s home the rest he sought. 

And there he died, and left his little daughter 
To his friend’s guardian care; and to his will 
A codicil annexed, unknown to Bolton, 

That gave him all if Isabelle should die 
Before she reached the ago of twenty-one. 

And die unmarried. 

Godfrey. 

She is dead, then? 

Margrave. 

She is. Her life was like the early rose, 

That bears th’ frost in its heart. The bud is fair; 
The strength to bloom is wanting; so it dies 
But come, we shall be late. 
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Godfrky. 

Whal crowds are i^oing! 
And Irishmen!—Arc these so fond of Justice? 

Margravk. 

Ay ; where they feel she holds an even scale, 

And IS the friend alike of rich and poor, 

I'hoy yield a prompt obedience, and become 
Americans. Our motto is—The law.” 

[ExtuiU. 


ScirxE HI.— The Court-room. A crowd of people. 
Prisoner in the docJc. His Wife^ an infant in 
her arvi^, ami his Sister, both in deep mourning, 
near him. Langdon, counsel- for the prisoner; 
t^iiERiFF; Clerk of the Court; Crier of the 
Court; Constables. Enter JiroGE IkiLToN, fol- 
lov''' I f>y two other Ji dgks. All tale their places 
on the heneh. Then enter Dennis and Michael. 

Dennis {staring at the Jcdge). 
r faith, ’tis a party thing to be a judge, 

And sit so high and cool above the crowd. 

And your good master well becomes his seat. 

He looks, lor all the world, like Dan O’Connell. 

Michael. 

He looks like a better man, and that’s himself. 

1 wi.sh he was judge of Ireland. 

Dennis. 

So do I; 

And my good masther was her doctor too. 

They’d set the ould country on her legs right soon. 
He’s coming now. 

[^Pointing to Dr. Margrax'E. who is entering, 
followed by Rev. Paul Godfrey. 

Michael. 

Who’s with your master? 

He looks as he had mettle in his arm. 

Dennis. 

He is ray master’s friend—a sort o’ priest. 

Michael. 

And sure can battle with the fiend himself. 

He looks as strong as Samson. 

Dennis. 

Well for him 

Living away in the West, ’mong savages, 

And bears, and wolves, and- 

Crier of the Court. 

Silence 

Margrave {turniitg to Godfrey, who iS gazing 
at Judge Bolton). 

You seem surprised. Has he outlived the likeness 
Kept in your mind ? Seems he another man? 

Godfrey. 

He is another man. The soul has wrought 
Its Work, as ’twere, with fire, and purified 
The dross of selfish passion from his aims. 


I read the victory on his open brow, 

And m the deep repose of his calm eye. 

Margrave. 

His was a noble nature from the first. 

Godfrey. 

He had a searching mind, a strong, warm heart, 
And impulses of nobleness and truth. 

But Nature sets her favorite sons a task : 

We are not go<xl by chance. Bolton bad pride—’ 
An overweening pride in bis own powers. 

This pride ol*eys the will; and when the brain 
Js mean and narrow, like a low-roofed dungeon. 

And only k<*eps one image there confined— 

The image of self— the heart soon yields its truth. 
And makes this self its idol, aim, and end. 

Snell is the Human pride that mars the man. 

And makes the wise contemn and hate him too— 
Hate and contemn the more, the more he prospers. 

Margrave. 

This is not Bolton’s picture ? 

Godfrey. 

No. His pride. 

Now his strong lion will has curbed the jackals— 

Those appetites and vanities of self 

That mark the coxcomb rare wherever seen— 

Is all made up of generous sentiments, 

The father’s, citizen’s, and patriot’s pride. 

Margrave. 

You read him like a book. 

Godfrey. 

An art we learn 

Of reading men when we ’ve few books to read. 
Crier of the Court. 

Silence! 

Enter two Officers of the Cottrt, attending the 
twelve Jurymen, who tale their seats. A crowd 
follows. Professor Olney trying to press 
throttgh the crowd: young Henry Bolton males 
room for him. 

Young Bolton. 

Stand here. Professor Olney—take this place ; 

Here you will not be crowded. Ah ! your cough 
Is troublesome to-day. Pray, take this seat; 

You ’ll see as well, and be much more at ease. 

Professor Olney {toHitg the seat). 

Thank you ! thank you ! This rs kind, indeed. 

I am not well to-day, but could not lose 
This chance of listening to your father's voice. 

His eloquence is classic in its style; 

Not brilliant with explosive coruscations 
Of heterogeneous thoughts at random caught, 

And scattered like a shower of shooting stars 

That end in darkness—no ; Judge Bolton’s mind 

Is clear, and full, and stately, and serene 

His earnest and undazzicd eye he keeps 

Fixed on the sun of Truth, and breathes his speech 

As easy as an eagle cleaves the air, 
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And never pauses till the height is won. 

And all who listen follow where he leads. 

Yotjwg Bolton. 

I hope you will be gratified. Are all— 

All well at home ? 

Professor Olnet {smiling). 

I should not else be out. 

And Isabelle will hear the recitations. 

Young Bolton {aside). 

I *11 go, and see, and help her. Not to conquer, 

As Caesar boasted—she has conquered me. 

I *11 go and yield myself her captive. 

[Hani Young Bolton. 

Crier op the Court. 

Silence! 

Clerk op the Court. 

Gentlemen of the jury, are you ready 
To give the verdict npw ? 

Forrvan. 

We are ready. 

Clerk op the Court. 

Prisoner, stand up and look upon the jury. 

Jury, stand up and look upon the prisoner. 

The man you now behold has had his trial 
Before you for a crime. What is the verdict ? 

Is he, the prisoner, guilty or not guilty? 

Foreman {reading the verdict). 

Guilty of murder in the second degree. 

[A deep silence,^ broken only by the sobs of pri¬ 
soner's wife and sister. Prisoner sinks 
damn on his seat. Clerk op the Court re¬ 
cords the sentence. 

Clerk op the Court. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, listen to 
The verdict as recorded by the court. 

The prisoner at the bar is therein found. 

For crime committed—and that bus been proven— 
Guilty of murder in the second degree. 

So say you. Mister Foreman ? So say all ? 

Foreman and Jury. 

All {bowi7ig). 

Judge Bolton. 

A righteous verdict this, and yet a sad one 
A fellow-being banished from our midst, 

To pass his days in utter loneliness. 

Prii^oner, you ’ve heard the verdict. Have you 
aught 

To say why sentence should not now be passed ? 
Speak; you may have the opportunity. 

Langdon, counsel for the prisoner^ confers 
with him ; then addresses the Judge. 

Langdon. 

He cannot speak; his heart o’erpoweM his tongue; 
The tide of grief sweeps all his strength away, 

As rising waters drown the sinking boat. 

VOL. XLII .—3 


! And he entreats that I would say for him. 

The court permitting me, a few last words. 

Judge Bolton 
Goon. You are permitted. 

Langdon. 

May it please 

Thfe court, the jury, and all these good people, 

The prisoner prays that I would beg for him, 

As on his soul’s behalf, your prayers and pardon • 
That is, while he in penitence will yield 
To the just punishment the law awards. 

You ’ll think of him as one misled—^not cruel. 

The murderous deed his hand did was not (lone 
With heart consent—he knew it not. The fiend 
That rum evokes had entered him, and changed 
His nature. So he prays you will never brand 
His innocent boy with this his father’s guilt; 

Nor on bis broken-hearted wife look cold, 

I As though his leprous sin defiled these poor 

> And helpless sufferers. Then he prays that all 

> Would lend their aid to root intemperance out, 

I And crush the horrid haunts of sin and ruin, 

i Where liquid poison for the soul is sold * 

^ And while the victims of this deadly traffic 
: Must bear the penalty of crimes committed, 

Even when the light of reason has been quenched, 

I That you would frame a law to reach the tempter, 
!; Nor let those go unscathed who cause the crime. 

I And then he prays, most fervently, that all 
; Who may, like him, be tempted by the bowl, 

: Would take a warning from his fearful fate, 

; And “touch not, taste not” make their solemn 
; pledge, 

; And so he parts with all in charity. 

[A pause—the sobs of the prisoner's wife and 
sister are heard. 

Crier op the Court. 

: Silence! 

Clerk op the Court. 

; Prisoner, stand up and listen to the sentence 

Judge Bolton (jo/ewm/y). 

Laws hitherto are framed to punish crime. 

All legislators have been slow to deal 
: With vice in its first elements; and here 
Lie the pernicious root and seeds of sin. 

; That children are permitted to grow up 
From infancy to youth without instruction, 

Is a grave wrong, and ne’er to be redeemed 
I By penal statutes and the prisoner’s cell. 

: We leave the mind unfortified by Truth, 

And wonder it should fill with wa 3 rward Error. 

; There’s no blank ignorance, as many dream ; 

Each soul will have its growth and garnering. 

As the uncultured prairie bears a harvest 
I Heavy and rank, yet worthle.ss to the world. 

So mind and heart uncultured run to waste; 

> The noblest natures serving but to show 
A denser growth of passion’s deadly fruit. 

Another error of our social State- 
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We charter tin whea chartering tempUtion. 

We see the ensnarer, like a spider, sit 
Weaving his web; and we permit the work. 

How many souls Intemperance has destroyed, 

Lured to his den by opportunities 

The law allows! The prisoner at the bar 

Is one of these unhappy instances. 

The testimony oflered here has shown 
He bore a character unstained by crime. 

Nay, more—an active, honest, prudent man, 

Prisoner, you have appeared, since you caiitc here 
Five years ago. You came with us to share, 

In this free land, the blessings we enjoy; 

Blessings by law secured, by law sustained ; 

The impartial law that, like the glorious sun, 

Sends from its central light a beam to all, 

And binds in magnet interest all as one. 

And you bad married here, and were a father 
And prospered in your plans, and all was well. 

Nay, more—’tis proved you bad a generous heart. 
And had been kind to your poor countrymen. 

The homeless emigrants who gather here. 

Like men escaped from sore calamities. 

Where only life is saved from out the wreck. 

And one of these, on early friend, who died | 

Beneath the kindly shelter of your roof, | 

Left to your care his precious orphan child— > 

His only child, his motherless, his daughter. [ 

And you received the gift, and vowed to be | 

A father to the little lonely one. S 

Where is that orphan now?—Must I go on ? ] 

’Tis not to harrow up your trembling soul. | 

i would not lay a feather on the weight > 

8tem memory brings to crush the guilty down. 5 
But I would stir your feelings to their depths, | 

And bring, like conscience in your dying hour, | 

The sense of your great crime, that so you may | 
Repent, and Heaven will pardon. Here on earth, i 
Man has no power t’ absolve such guilty deed. ! 

Prisoner, one month ago, and you were safe— | 

A man among your neighbors well beloved, | 

And in your home the one preferred to all. | 


No monarch could have driven you from the throM 
You held in tb’ loving hearts of wife and child. 
Your coming was their festivnl; your step, 

As eve drew on, was music to their ears. 

The little girl, the adopted of your vow. 

Was always at the door to claim llie kiss 
That you, with father’s tenderness, bestowed. 

Alas! for her—for you—the last return ! 

One fatal night you yielded to the tempter, 

And drained the drunkard’s cup till reason (led, 

And then went reeling home, your brain on lire. 

And, raging like a tiger in the toils, 

You fancied every human form a foe. 

And when that liitie girl, like playful fawn. 
Unconscious of your stale, came bounding forth 
To clasp your knee and welcome “ father hnuie”— 
You, with a madman’s fury, struck her dead ! 

[A shri^Jc is heard from prison«<r^s teife. 
Prisoner, for this olTence you have been tried, 

And every tw'opc allowed that law could grant 
To mitigate the awful punishment. 

No one believes that malice moved your mind ; 

But murdering maniacs may not live with men ; 
And therefore, prisoner, you are doomed for Iite 
To solitary toil. Alone ! alone ! alone ! 

Love’s music voice will never greet your ear, 
Affection’s eye will never meet your gaze; 

Nor heart-warm band of friend return your gra^ip * 
But morn, and noon, and night, days, inonlh^, and 
years. 

Will all be told in this one word—alone ! 

Prisoner, the world will leave you ns the dead • 
Within your closing cell—your living tomb. 

But One there is W’ho pardons and protects. 

And never leaves the penitent alone. 

Oh, turn to Him, the Saviour! so your cell 
That opens when you die, may lead to heaven :— 
And God have mercy on your penitence ! 

[Prisontr sitiks down^ as the eurttUn 
slowly falls. 

BlfD OF ACT X. 


SAEEATH LYRICS. 

BT W. elLMOXB SiMaiS. 

GOD THE GUARDIAN — Psalm xi. 

On his holy throne be sits, 

With his eye o’er all the earth ; 
But his shaft, that slays the vile, 
Never harms the breast of worth. 
The man of wrath he dooms 
To the terror and the blight; 

Bat his love the soul sustains 
That walks humbly in his vi^ht. 


How say ye to my soul, 

As a mountain bird depart ? 

For the wicked bend the bow, 

With the aim upon the heart. 

Id the Lord I pot my trust— 

The Great Giver of my breath— 
He is mighty as he’s just, 
fie will guard my soul from death. 
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BT MBS. EMMA BALL. 


**A woBiD Bpoken in due season, how good is ii!” 
mnd how oOen is its influence more lasting and more 
beneficial than at the time of its utterance either 
speaker or hearer dreams of. 

To illustrate. When about seventeen, I was, at 
my earnest solicitation, placed in a seminary, with 
the understanding that for one year I should devote 
myself to study, and thus become better fitted for 
future usefulness as a teacher. How 1 had wished 
for such an opportunity! How often had my wish 
been disappointed! and how narrowly I had escaped ? 
disappointment even then! But I was there at la.«t, \ 
and everything seemed to be just as I would have \ 
it. Thus far I had studied unaided, and amid inces^ s 
aant interruptions. Now 1 could obtain assistance, s 
and command the necessary leisure. The last four ( 
years I had passed in a crowded city. Now I i 
breathed the purest atmosphere, and the scenery | 
around me was of surpassing beauty. My window i 
commanded the prettiest view; and, better still, I J 
had no room-mate to disturb me with unwelcome ^ 
chit-chat. Who could be happier than I? There < 
was but one inconvenience, one drawback to the | 
feeling of entire satisfaction with which, day after | 
day, I looked around “my charming little room;” | 
and that was the position of my bedstead. I did not } 
like that; for the head was so near the door as to j 
leave no room for my table; and consequently, as I \ 
could not place my lamp in perfect safely near my i 
lied, I was compelled either to waste the precious | 
hour before broad daylight, or to rise and study in a | 
freezing room. “ If I could only turn this bedstead ! 
round,” thought I, “ so that the head would be near ; 
the table, how many hours I might save!” and I 
resolved that, on the coming Saturday, I would make 
the desirable change. On the afternoon of that day, 

I was engaged to ride home with one of the teach¬ 
ers, and the morning I had intended to devote to 
sewing and study: “but no matter,” thought I; “by 
m little extra effort I can accomplish ail.” Accord- 
ingly, when Saturday came I commenced opera¬ 
tions; but, after removing the bed and mattress, I 
discovered, to my great concern, that, although the 
bedstead would stand as I wished, yet I could not 
turn it thither without first taking it apart; and for 
this m bed-key was necessary. “Well,” thought I, 

“ it is worth the trouble;” so I procured a bed-key; 
and at length—at length—two of the screws yielded 
to my efforts. The others, however, taovld not 
yield. I tried and tried, but without avail; and, 
wearied and disappointed, I stood wondering what 
I should do. Just then, the door opened; and ; 
“Aunty,” an old lady whose kindness and sound > 


sense had already won my regard, stepped m. 
“What is the matter?” she exclaimed—“why, 
what has the child been about ?” “ I. was trying to 
turn my bedstead lo,” said I, ruefully pointing to¬ 
wards the table; and I went on to explain why I had 
done so. “I dare say thou wouldst find it more 
convenient so,” answered Aunty; “ but it is quite 
beyond thy strength.” “ I see it is,” sighed I. “I 
would have it turned for thee,” she said; “ but that 
is the most troublesome bedstead in the house: no 
one can do anything with it except John Lawton, 
and he won’t be home till Monday.” “ What shall 
I do ?” asked I. “ I ’ll get Mary to come up and 
help thee fix it as it was before,” answered Aunty. 
1 drew a long breath. “ Oh, never mind,” said she, 
soothingly; “ it is not quite so convenient this way, 
to be sure, but—” “I’m not thinking of the incon¬ 
venience now,” interrupted I, “but of the time I’ve 
wasted. Why, I’ve spent nearly four hours over 
that foolish old bedstead. I was to have taken tea 
with Miss Mansell this afternoon, and I had expected 
to learn a good French lesson l»eside8: but now the 
morning is gone, and a profitable time I’ve made of 
it!” “I should not wonder if it prove one of the 
most profitable mornings of thy life,” rejoined the 
old lady, “and teach thee a les.-=on more valuable 
than thy French or ihy music either.” “What is 
that?” inquired I. “To let well enough alone,” 
answered Aunty—and she smiled and nodded slowly 
as she spoke. “ I ’ll let well enough alone after this, 
I promise you.” said I. “People of thy ardent tem¬ 
perament seldom learn to do it in one lesson,” re¬ 
plied she; “but the sooner thou dost learn it, the 
better it will be for thy happiness. However, I ’ll go 
now and send Mary to help thee.” Mary came; 
but it was nearly two hours before my room resumed 
its usual neat appearance. 

Some three months after, I learned that a young 
lady whom I had unwillingly offended, by declining 
to receive her as a room-mate, had spoken of me 
disparagingly, and greatly misrepresented various 
little incidents of our every-day intercourse. Sur¬ 
prised and indignant, I at once resolved to “ have a 
talk with her;” but first 1 made known my disqui¬ 
etude to Aunt Kachel. “What shall I do?” asked 
I, in conclusion. “Not much,” she answered. 
“Take no notice of .t. I see she has been talking 
ill of thee; but she can do thee little or no real in¬ 
jury. Those who know thee won’t believe her.” 
“ But those who don’t know me—” interrupted I. 
“ Won’t trouble themselves much about it,” she re¬ 
plied ; “ and if ever they become acquainted with 
thee, they ’ll only have the better means of judging 
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thee truly.” “If 1 Miy nothing about it, though,” 
urged I, “she ’ll feel encouraged to talk on, and 
worse.” “If thou dost find she is really doing thee 
an injury,” returned Aunty, “ I ’ll not dissuade thee 
from taking it in hand; but, as it now stands, it is 
not worth disturbing thyself about.” “ 1 could 
make her feel so ashamed,” persisted I. “ I don’t 
doubt thee,” replied she, laughing; “I don’t doubt 
thee in the least: but in doing so, won’t thou get 
excited? Won’t thou sleep better, and study better, 
and waste less time, if thou just ‘ let well enough 
alone?’ ” “ That seems a favorite maxim with you,” 
observed I. “1 have found it a very useful one,” 
she answered; “and, had I known its value earlier 
in life, I might have escaped a g<iod deal of sutfering. 
Ten years ago, I had a kind husband, and a promis¬ 
ing son, and slowly, yet surely, they were gathering 
a pretty competence. We th^mght we could gather 
faster by going south; but the location pro%'ed un¬ 
healthy, and in one season I lost them both by a 
bilious fever.” Sympathy kept me silent. “ Vou 
would not di.scouragc ail attempts to better one’s 
condition?” 1 at length inquired. “By no means,” 
answered Aunt Raehel; “ for that were to check 
energy and retard improvement. I would only ad- 
rise people—impulsive people especially—^to think 
before they act: for it is always easier to avoid an 
evil than to remedy it. Thou art fond of History,” 
she continued, “and that, both sacred and profane, 
abounds with examples of those who, in the day of 
adversity or retribution, have wished, oh how ear¬ 
nestly, that they had let well enough alone. Jacob, 
an exile from his father’s house : S?himei, witness¬ 
ing the return of David : Zenobia, hiirh-spirited and 
accustomed to homage, gracing Aurelian’s triumph, 
and living a captive in Rome: Christina, after she 
had relinquished the crown ol Sweden ; and, in our 
own days. Great Britain, involved iu a long and losing 
war with her American colonies. Every-day life, 
too, is full of such examples.” I asked her to men¬ 
tion some. “ Thou canst see one,” she answered, 
“ in the speculator, whose anxiety lor sudden wealth 
has reduced his family to indigence ; and in the girl 
who leaves her plain country home, and sacrifices 
her health, and perhaps her virtue, in a city work¬ 
shop. Disputatious people, passionate people, those 
who indulge in personalities, and those who meddle 
with what don’t concern them, are very apt to wish 
they had let well enough alone. People who are 
forever changing their residence or their store, their 
clerks, or their domestics, frequently find reason for 
such a wish. Even in household affairs, my maxim 
saves me many an hour of unnecessary labor. Dost 
thou remember the bedstead?” she added, with a 
amile. “ Yes, indeed,” I answered; “I shall never 
forget that. The other day I wa.*« going to alter 
my pink dress into a wrapper, like Miss Mansell’s; 


but the thought of that old bedstead stopped me; 
and I’m glad of it; for, now that I look again. I 
don’t think it would pay me for the trouble.’* 
“Well, think again before ihofidost notice Jane Ans- 
Icy’s talk,” said Aunty. 1 followed her advice; and 
I have never regretted that I did so. 

Dear old lady ! I left her when that pleasant year 
was ended, and never saw her again. She ha.s long 
since entered into her rest: but I often think of her 
maxim, and in many cases have proved its value. 

1 think of it when I see a man spending tune and 
: money', and enduring all the wretchedness of long 
: suspense or excitement, in a lawsuit which he might 
■ have avoi(i«*d; and which, whether lost or gained, 

[ will prove to him a source of continual self-reproach. 
When I see a liusiness man who, by an overbearing 
demeanor and oppressive attempts to make too much 
of a goofl bargain, has converted a conscientious and 
peace-loving partner into an unyielding opponent: 
or. when I bear of a farmer who has provoked a 
well-disposed neighlior by killing his fowls and 
{ throwing them over the fence, instead of trying 
some neighlwriy way of preventing their depreda¬ 
tions on his grain. When I have seen a teacher 
exciting the emulation of a jealous-minded child; 
or by threats, or even by ill-timed reasoning(?), con¬ 
verting a momentary pettisliiiess into a fit of obsti- 
< nacy—I have fell as if I wanted to whisper in her 
! ear, “ Do not seem to notice them; let well enough 
alone.” When I see an envious mother depreciating 
I and finding fault with a judicious and conscientious 
j teacher till she has discouraged or provoked her, X 
j think it likely that the day will come when both 
! mother and children will wish that she had “ let 
I well enough alone.” So, too, when I observe a mo- 
I ther forcing upon her daughters an accomplishment 
j for which they have no taste: a father compelling 
J his son to study law or physic, while the bent of 
his genius leads to machinery or farming : or a w'i- 
dow with a little properly placing her children under 
the doubtful protection of a young stepfather. Va- 
nilia is intelligent and well read, and appears to ad¬ 
vantage in general society ; but her love of admira¬ 
tion, her wish to be thought superior^ is so inordinate, 
that she cannot bear to appear ignorant of any sub¬ 
ject ; hence she often tries to seem conversauil with 
matters of which she knows nothing, and perceives 
not that she thereby sinks in the estimation of those 
whose homage she covets. Aflcclua is pretty and 
' accomplished, and, two years ago, awakened good¬ 
will in all who saw her. Latterly, however, she 
has exchanged her simple and natural manners for 
those which are plainly artificial and aficcted. What 
; a pity these ladies cannot “ let well enough alone !” 

But I must stop, or my reader may exclaim: 
Enough—practice thy own precept—and let well 
; enough alone. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Oh a pleasant afternoon in August, two gentle¬ 
men were sitting in the shade of a large walnut 
tree, which stood in front of an ancient, yet neat 
and comfortable farmhouse. Perhaps it would be 
more in accordance with modern usage to say that 
a gentleman and n man were sitting there ; for the 
one was clothed in the finest broadcloth, the other 
in ordinary homespun. They had just returned 
from a walk over the farm, which had been the 
scene of their early amusements and labors. 

“I don’t know,” said he of the broadcloth coat, 

“ but that you made the better choice, after all. 
You have time to be happy; you have a quiet that 
1 know nothing about—in truth, 1 should not know 
how to enjoy it if I had it.” 

“ The lack of it, then,” replied his brother, “ can 
be no hardship. I have often regretted that I did ; 
not secure the advantages of a liberal education 
when they w’ere within my reach.” 

“ That is an unwise as well as a useless regret. 

If you had gone to college, you would, as a matter : 
of course, have chosen one of the learned profes¬ 
sions, Your talents and industry would, doubtless, 
have secured to you a good measure of success; but 
you would often have sighed for the peace and rest 
of the old farmhouse. Remember, too, that it and 
these lands would have passed into the hands of 
strangers.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. Still, as I am now situ- ; 
ated, I should be very glad to have the advantace.s ; 
and influence which a liberal education would be¬ 
stow.” 

“ I think you overrate those advantages. You 
are substantially a well educated man; and you can 
now command leisure to add to your information. 

If you should be in want of any books which it may 
not be convenient for you to purchase, it W'ill give 
me great pleasure to procure them for you. I can 
do so without the slightest inconvenience.” 

“lam greatly obliged to you; and, if it should be 
necessary, I will, without hesitation, avail myself 
of your kind oflbr. I feel the deficiency of my 
c«bjratif»n most sensibly in respect to my daughter. 

I find myself incompetent to take the direction of 
her opening mind.” 

“ That is the very point I w’ish to speak upon. : 
You mu«t. my gornl brother, allow me to take 
charge of her education. I owe it to/you for keep- ; 
msr the old homestead in the family. It will give ; 
me great pleasure to aflbrd her the very best ad- ! 
vantai'^fs. Let me take her to the city with me on ! 
my return.” 

3* 


We may, perhaps, differ in our estimate of ad¬ 
vantages. I can conceive of none at present suffi¬ 
ciently great to compensate for the lo.ss of her 
mother’s society and example.” 

“ No doubt these are very valuable; but girls must 
go away from home to complete their education, 
especially if they live in the country. Even in the 
city, a great many parents place their daughters in 
boarding-schools, and that, too, when the school is 
not half a mile distant from their residence.” 

“A great many parents, both in the city and 
country, do many things which 1 would not do.” 

“ You are willing to do what is for the best inte¬ 
rests of your child.” 

“Certainly.” 

“ If you will allow Susan to go with me to New 
York, I will place her at the first school in the city. 
She shall have a home at my house; and my wife 
will, for the time being, supply the place of her 
mother.” 

“ I fully appreciate your kind intentions; but I 
could almost as soon think of parting with the sun¬ 
light as with Susan.” 

“ You forget the advantages she would (mjoy. 
You are not wont to allow your feelings to interfere 
with the interests of those you love. I am sure you 
W'ill not in this case. Think the matter over, and 
talk W'ith your wife about it. She has an undoubted 
right to be consulted. I must go and prepare some 
letters for the evening mail.” So saying, ho arose 
and went to his room. 

The two brothers, Richard and Henry Clifton, 
had been separated for many years. When Richard 
was seventeen years of age, his father indulged him 
in his earnest desire to become a merchant. At a 
great pecuniary sacrifice, he was placed in the em¬ 
ployment of an intelligent and prosperous merchant 
in New York ; and when, at the age of twenty-one, 
he was admitted as a member of the firm, his patri¬ 
mony w^as given him to be invested in the concern. 

To his remaining son, Henry, Mr. Clifton offered 
a collegiate education. This offer was declined by 
Henry, not through lack of a desire for knowledge, 
but in con^^equence of a too humble estimate of his 
mental power.**. When he l)ccame of age, a deed 
of the homestead was given him. Not long after¬ 
wards, his father was carried to his long home. 

The business of the firm to which Richard Clifton 
belonged rendered it necessary for him to repair to 
a foreign city, W’here he resided for fifteen years. 
He was now on his first visit to his native place, 
subsequent to his return to the commercial em¬ 
porium. 

Susan, the only child of Henry and Mary Clifton, 
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was just sixteen years of ag:e. Her lierht form, ! 
transparent countenance, brilliant eye, and g^racetul I 
mov'emenls, were not in keeping with the theory ; 
that rusticity must be the nece-i>ury result of living ; 
in a farmhouse, especially when the labors thereof ; 
are not performed b)* hireling hands. 

From the first day of his visit, the heart of the 
merchant warmed towards the child of his only bro- ! 
ther. Her delicate and affectionate attentions in- I 
creased the interest he felt in her. That interest ; 
was not at all lessened by a distinct p«*rception of 
the fact that she was fitted to adorn the magnificent 
parlors of his city residence. It was, therefore, his 
fixed purpose to take her with him on his return. 
Some objections, he doubted not. would Ixj rai>*ed ! 
ky his sober brother ; but he placed his reliance for | 
success upon the mother's influence. No mother, 
he was sure, could reject so brilliant an offer for her 
darling child. 

The time spent by the merchant in writing letters, 
affecting operations in the four quarters of the glol>e, : 
was passed by the farmer in thoughtful silence, 
though in the presence of his wife and dautrht<*r. 
He withdrew as he heard his brother coming from 
his room. | 

“ Uncle,’* said Susan, “ do you wish to have those > 
letters taken to the post-office?” \ 

‘•Yes, dear.” j 

“ Let me take them for you.” ! 

She received the letters from his willing hand, | 
and left him alone with her mother. ( 

“ Your husband,” said he to Mrs. Clifton, “ has i 
spoken to you of the proposition I made to him | 
respecting my niece ?” | 

‘ He bus not,” said Mrs. Clifton. | 

“ I requested him to consult you. I proposed to | 
take her home with me, and give her the very tirst j 
advantages for education that the city can afl'ord.” | 
“You are very generous. But what did Henry j 
say to it ?” | 

“He does not like the idea of parting with her; i 
but, as 1 understand it, he holds the matter under f 
advisement till he has consulted you. I hope you s 
will not hesitate to give your consent, and to use I 
your influence with my brother, in case it should be j 
necessary'.” \ 

“ I should be sorry to withhold my consent from | 
anything which may be for the good of my child j 
So generous an offer should not be declined without | 
due consideration. At the same time, I must frank- s 
ly say that I do not think it at all probable that I can s 
bring myself to consent to your proposal.” i 

“ What objection can be urged against it ?” ^ 

“I doubt very much whether it will bo for the > 
best.” { 

“ Why not for the best ? What can be better than ^ 
a first rate education ?” ^ 

“ Nothing, certainly^ taking that term in its true { 
sense. A first rate education for a y'oung lady is ^ 
one adapted to prepare her for the sphere in which { 
she is to act. If Susan were to go w'ilh you, she > 
Would doubtless learn many things of which sJie | 


would otherwise be ignorant; but it may' be a ques¬ 
tion whether she would be thereby fitted for the sta* 
tion she is to occupy in lile. That, in all proba¬ 
bility, will be a humble one.” 

“She has talents filled to adorn any station, ouly 
let them receive suitable cultivation. She shall 
never be in a position which shall render useless the 
education I Will give her. 1 have the means of 
keeping my' promise.” 

“ I doubt it not. But ought a mother to consent 
that one so y'oung and inexperienced should be re¬ 
moved from home and its influences, and be exposed 
to the temptations of the great world in which you 
live? It is a very ditferent one from that to which 
she has been aceiistomed.” 

“ As to removing her from home, my* house shall 
be her home, and my wife shall supply the place of 
her mother.” 

“ 1 will give to y'oiir kind proposal the considera¬ 
tion which it dc'-crvc'*; but I must say, again, that 
it is very doubtful whether I can bring my'self to 
consent to it.” 

“ I can’t say that I have any doubt about the mat¬ 
ter,” said her husband, who entered the room as 
she uttered the last remark. “ To be plain, my dear 
brother, if there were no other reasons against the 
plan, 1 should not dare to place her in a family 
where the voice of prayer is not heard, especially 
as her character is now in proet'ss of formation.” 

Richard was silent. At first, he felt an emotion 
of anger; but he remembered that they were in the 
room in which their exoel!ent father was accu.s- 
tom<*d to as>eml)Ie his family each morning and 
evening for social wor>hip. On no occasion was 
that worship neglected, even fora single day. After 
a long sileiiee, he remarked, “ You may think better 
of it, my brother,” and retired to his rotim. 


CHAPTER II. 

For some time aficr Richard Clifton had ex¬ 
changed the quiet of agriculture for the bustle of 
commercial life, he read his Bible daily', and retained 
the habit of secret prayer which had been so care¬ 
fully taught him in childhood. But, at length, the 
Bible began to be neglected, and the altar of mam¬ 
mon wa.s substituted for the altar of God. In his 
business.transactions, the laws of integrity were 
never disregarded, nor was his respect and reve¬ 
rence for religion laid aside, but he had no time to 
be religious. When he became the head of a family, 
the Word of Gt>d lay unopened on his parlor table, 
and family worship was a thing unknown. Though 
God had guarded him at home and abroad, on the 
sea and on the land, and had made him rich even to 
the extent of his most sanguine expectations, yet he 
bad forgotten the source of his prosperity, and had 
never bowed his knee in thanksgiving. The educa¬ 
tion of his wife, a daughter of one of the “ merchant 
princes,” had been such that she found nothing to 
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surprise or shock her in the practical atheism of her 
husband's course. 

On the morning aAer the occurrence of the events 
recorded in the chapter above, as Susan returned 
from the village post-office, she handed her uncle a 
letter. Having perused it, he remarked— 

“ I must return to the city to-morrow. Will you 
go with me, Susan ?” 

I should be delighted to do so, if father and mo¬ 
ther could go with me.” 

“ I should be happy to have them go. But sup¬ 
pose they do not ? You cannot expect to have them 
always with you.’* 

“Must you gesso soon?” said Henry. “You 
make a very short visit after so long a separation.” 

“ I must return to the city to-morrow; but my 
presence will be needed there only for a day or two. 
If Su-^an will go with me, I will return here next 
wwk and spend a few days more with you.” 

The matter was referred to Susan for decision. 
Her desire to see the wonders of the great city, as 
well as to gratify her uncle, ov'ercarae the reluc¬ 
tance which she felt to be separated, even for so 
brief a period, from her happy home. 

The preparations for her sudden journey required 
the assistance of several neighbors; and thus the 
news of her intended visit to the city spread quick¬ 
ly through the village. There was, of course, much 
speculation concerning it. Some said it was merely 
a passing visit*. Others said she had been adopted 
by her wealthy uncle, and was thenceforth to be a 
member of his family. Some regarded the sup¬ 
posed adoption a.<« fortunate, and rejoiced in it for 
Susan’s sake. Others were envious, and were in¬ 
genious and eloquent in setting forth the evils 
which might ensue. Some were sorry to see one 
so young and innocent exposed to the temptations 
of a city life. A few were surprised that her pa¬ 
rents should consent to have her leave them, even 
though it were to become the heiress of almost 
boundless wealth. 

In the course of the evening, a number of Susan’s 
friends called to bid her good-by. As each new 
visitor came, an observant eye might have seen 
that she w^as disappointed. Her manner indicated 
that she expected one who did not come. The 
evening wore away, the social prayer was offered, 
and they were about to separate for the night. 

“ Susan, dear,” said her uncle, “ I will thank you 
for a glass of water.” 

Susan took a pitcher and repaired to the spring, 
which gii'^hed out of a bank a few yards from the 
house. She had filled her pitcher, when a w*ell- 
known voice pronounced her name. 

“ Is it you, Horace?” said she. “I am going 
away to-morrow.” 

“ So I have heard. Are you going to live with 
your uncle V' 

“Oh no. 1 am coming home in less than a 
week.” 

“ I am .«orr>' you are going.” 

“ Are you?” 


“I am afraid you will not want to come home.” 

“ Why Horace !” 

“ Come back as soon as you can ” 

“I will.” 

“Good-by!” He extended his trembling hand, 
and received one still more trembling. It was car¬ 
ried to his lips. Another good-by was uttered, and 
he was gone. 

It was well for Susan that her uncle was not 
sitting in his own brilliantly lighted parlor when, 
with blushing cheek and trembling hand, she hand¬ 
ed him the gla.ss of water. In the dim light of a 
single candle, her agitation pas.‘^ed unnoticed. 

In the morning, after oft-repeated farewells, and 
amid tears not wholly divorced from smiles, Susan 
set out on her journey, and, on the following day, 
arrived at the busy mart where souls ajre exchanged 
for gold, and hearts are regarded as less valuable 
than stocks. She entered the mansion of her imele, 
and Was introduced to his polished and stately wife. 


CHAPTER III. 

No pains were spared by her uncle to amuse 
Susan and to gratify her curiosity. Mrs. Clifton, 
also, to her husband’s great delight, put forth very 
unusual exertions tending to the same end. Still, 
Susan was far from being perfectly happy. She 
wanted a place like home to which she could 
retire when weary with sight-seeing and excite¬ 
ment. In her uncle’s house, notwith.stauding his 
manifest affection and the perfect politeness of his 
wife, she did not feci at ease—she felt as if she 
were in public. And then to sit down at the table 
and partake of God’s bounties, when his blessing 
had not been a.sked upon them, and to retire for the 
night when his protection had not been invoked, 
detracted greatly from the enjoyment which hor 
visit was in other respects adapted to afford. Tho 
week during which she was to remain had not 
elapsed ere she desired to return home. Of this 
desire she gave no voluntary' indication, but exerted 
herself to ap|x?ar (as she really was) thankful for 
the efforts designed to contribute to her happiness. 

“What do you think of our niece?” said Mr. 
Clifton to his wife one morning, when Susan was 
not present. 

“ I think she will make a fine girl—that is, with 
due attention,” said his wife. She would have ex¬ 
pressed her meaning more accurately if she had 
said, “I think she will make a fine impre.ssion— 
will attract admiration, if her manners arc only 
cultivated.” 

“Would you like to have her remain with us 
permanently ?” 

“ I rather think I should. I like her very well.” 
Thi.s was uttered in a very calm tone. 

“ What school would you send her to if she 
should remain?” 

“ 1 would not send her to any school. She is old 
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enough lo go into society ; and all that she need* ia \ name, 
a lilile atteiuion to her manners.” ^ ferenc 

“ ^he is only sixteen years old.” S not n 

“She is q\nte talh and will pass for eighl€Kin at S adopi 
east. If we make a school-girl of her, she can’t \ min« 
go into sooiely for a year or more to come.” ) com 

“ It was a pari of ray plan to give her a thorough 
education.” 

“ It is a part of my plan to have some one to go t. 
into society with me.” ' 

“I do not Wlicve her parents will consent to ) 
part with her, except on condmon iViat she shall 
speed several years in one of our Ik'sI voluud-.” se 

“Then lei them keep her and make a'nilkinuld ^ le 
of her. If I lake a girl and fit Imr for sts^iety, and '* 
inlroduec her mto the circle in which I move. I 
wish to lie undrTstood a.s conferring a favor, not as c 
receiving one.” < ^ 

“ My dear, yon know that the ideas of tho‘^e who 
have always lived m the conniry innst, of iieees-hy, ; 

be somewhat contracted. \Ve mu‘'l not jiulu^e them 
by the standard to which wc are aoeu^tomod,” 

“\Vc omrUl not to make the civl sutler for the . 
follies ef her parent, to be sure. Yon can say what 
you plca-c to them about it. and tlnni the matter e.ni ; 
be left witb bcr. f^hc will be glad to escape the 
drudgery of school, 1 dare say.” 

“ 1 thmk not. t^he. has an ardent desire for know- 
leilge; and the stromrest mdneement 1 can sol 
br'.fore her to come lo the cny is the means it 
furni-hes for gratifying that desire.” 

“There are other gratifications fnrni-hcd hy the 


I name, too, favored the idea of adoption. The dif- 
^ ference between a real and an adopted child would 
i not readily be known. She made up her mind to 
> adopt her, and would have made known her deter- 
\ mination to Susan at once, had not an engagement 
) compelled her lo go out. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wiiii.r. Susan was thus left alone for a little sea¬ 
son, she employ<*d herself in Writing the following 
letter to her mother— 


“ My r>F..vR. MoTUT.n : 1 have been so long with¬ 
out any one to speak to (yon know what 1 mcanl, 
that I must write yv»n, thouch 1 hi»pt' to reach home 
ahaost as so<vn as ihi^ Idler. 1 am treated in the 
kmdesi muniu'r ^'w>S'-ib:e. My uue'.e. I ihmk. ivully 
loves me, and I eertumly love han very much, llis 
wife a sp'eiaiid woman. She was onec, 1 doubt 
n<it, very In-antiful. and she looks exceedingly W'ell 
( noW' wln n she is dressi'd. <he is very \>oUte to 
'• me. 1 am, I hoheve, a w<*leomc vi-itor; and she 
desires me lo slay longor than I engaged to when I 
\ left home. 1 have not Vm-cu out much, except with 
^ my uncle to sec the cnriosines with which the city 
( ttbonnds. 1 have swn but few of my aunt’s friends. 

. In truth. I sup\Mec 1 have plca'^cd her not a little 
i by not w i^hmg to lai seen. 1 am trom the country, 
e you kni>w ; though she thinks I am making rapid 


city which she will soon learn to pn/.e more luuhly. 'v progress m civih/.viion. 1 pidge so from the com- 
T ' V,... and he introduced to \ inemlaiion -he l)t‘:'tow's imon mv atlempls to avoid 


Let her once he at home here, and he mtrodue.-d to < inemkiiion -he U-tow's upon my atlempls to avoid 
society, and her desire for book-knowh'dge will not < singularity. I remember ymi lued to commend me 
trouble her much. I know more about women I, when I made succes-lul eib.rts to gvwcrn ray tem- 
than you do, p,'rhaps.” commends me for the manner in which 

Mr. Clifton was silent. The last remark of his ] 1 govern my limbs, or rather when they happen to 
wife made a deep impression upon his mind. Cer- 1 move to please her wiihont being governed. Last 
tain it was that his knowledge of woman was raihcr I evening (I hud not seen uncle since the day before 
more exten-ivc and of a dltVcrenl character from at dnuicrb I was glad to find him in the parlor as 1 
that which he had expr*cted lo acquire, when he I entered it. Aunt said lo me, ‘ If you could enter 
livesl amid the green fields of the country, ere the ( the parlor in that way w’hon company is present, 
stain of wMrldlnioss was upon his soul. you would make quite a sen-atum.’ I can hardly 

“ I like ^iv an,” said Mrs. CdUtou. “ 1 think she lic'p hmgliing to think vvhat a matter of importance 
will prove quite attractive. 1 have never seen a ^ so sinqAe a thing as putting, one foot lit'forc the 
girl from the, country who app«’ared so well, ^he t other becomes in the cny. I snppo-e, it 1 were to 

has a qni‘*k seu'^e of propriety, and will give me \ live here, 1 slii.nhl h arn to step, and <-ven to breathe, 

very little trouble to fit ber for society.-’ \ by rule. 1 was comg to say to tlrnik by rule ; bu 

‘■•I am glad vou like her," said Mr. Clifton. “ Ucr thinking is not in th-hiou. far as 1 can learn, th 
Tesidence with us will make our home more cheer- 1; thuiking done Iv're is eonfmcil to think mg of wh< 
ful*, and, with your example hofvire her, her innn- i oiViers think about them. Aunt was oviginah 
ners Will soon become those of a finished Indyi tauvhl to do everything hy rule. Cu-tom hash 
Mr. CUuou went lo his counling-room, and his \ come with her a second nature. Her manners r 


hy rule, 1 was coing to say to tliuikby rule; but 
thinking is not in fi\-hi*>u. far as 1 can learn, the 
thuiking done here is confmcil to think mg of what 
Olliers think about them. Aunt was originally 
tauvhl to do everything by rule. Cu-tom has be¬ 
come with her a second nature. Her manners are 


wife was left alone. The compliiTumt her liu>.band \ culled fa cmating ; but to me they arc formal trad 


Wllc: V. a.- -. 1 . ....... , ..- .. - u 'l t 

had )ust paid her inclined her to dwell with com- chilling. I snppm^c they are perfectly well s«i e 


placcncy upon the plan of adoptlirg ^usan. tshc ^ to those wdio dc-ire only the ta^'cluating. Youhaxe 


liked her for her fair countenance and her faultles«t < 
form, and her quick ohserv-ation and ready adoption 
of conventional proprieties. Her presence, more¬ 
over, -would attract visitors, who were now less 
numerous than when Mrs. Clifton was young. Her 


taught mo to de-ire something more. 

“ I find myself deficient in tlm easy command of 
language which seems so natural here. I have 
been nstoni-hed to find what an easy flow of po¬ 
lished and tolerably correct language vs possessed 
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by some with whom language might rather be re- 
guarded as the substitute for, than the instrument of, 
thought. It must be owing to practice; though it 
19 a mystery, to me how persons can talk so smooth¬ 
ly, and even so beautifully, without ideas. 

“ I have seen a great many new things. I will 
tell you all about them when 1 get home. 1 long 
for that time to come, though it be only two days 
off. Every one has so much to do here, or rather 
is in such a hurry, that, were it not for my uncle’s 
mercantile habit of keeping his word, 1 should not 
expect to sec home at the appointed time. 

“ I am glad I came, for many reasons. 1 did not 
know .«o well before how little the external ha.s to 
do with happiness. As persons pass by and look 
through the plate glass upon the silk damask cur¬ 
tains, they doubtless think the owner of that man¬ 
sion must be very happy. Now I believe my dear 
father is far more happy than my uncle. I do not 
believe that my uncle’s magnificent parlors (I u.se 
strong language; but I believe they are regarded as 
magnificent by those who are accustomed to fre¬ 
quent the most richly furnished houses) have ever 
been the scene of so much happiness as our own 


plain keeping-room has. I would not exchange our 
straight-backed chairs, which have been so long in 
the home-service., for the costly and luxurious ones 
before me, if the adjuncts were to be exchanged 
also. I long to sit down in the old room and read 
or converse with my parents, by the light of a 
single candle. 1 prefer that homely light to the 
cut-glass chandelier which illuminates the parlors 
here. 1 love to see beautiful things, and should 
have no objection to possessing them, provided the 
things necessary to happiness could be added to 
them. Of themselves, they are insuihcient to meet 
the wants of the heart. In>tead of being discon¬ 
tented with ray plain home, I shall prize it the more 
highly in consequence of my visit to this great 
Babel. Do not think 1 am ungrateful to my dear 
uncle and to his wife for their efforts to amuse me 
and make me happy. I should not be your daughter 
if 1 were. 

Aunt has just come in, and has sent for me to 
her room. Kiss my dear father for me, and pray 
for me that I may be restored to you in safely. 

“ Your affectionate daughter, 

“ SUSAM.** 

(To be continued.) 


SING- ME THAT SONG AGAIN! 
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Sixo me that song again ! 

A voice unheard by thee repeats the strain; 

And as iis echoes on my fancy break, 

Htart-strings and harp-chords wake. 

Sing to my viewless lyre ! • 

Each note holds memories as the flint holds fire ; 
And while my heart-strings in sweet concert play, 
Thought travels far away. 

And back, on laden wings. 

The music of my better life it brings; 

For years of happiness, departed long, 

Are shrined in that old song. 

Its cadence on my ear 

Falls as the nightfalls in the moonlight clear— 
The darkness lost in Luna’s glittering beams. 

As 1 am lost in dreams. 

Sing on, nor yet unbind 
The chain that weaves itself about my mind— 

A chain of images which seem to rise 
To life before my eyes. 

The veil which hangs arouna 
The past is lifted by the breath of sound, 

As strong winds lift the dying leaves, and show 
The nidden things below. 

I listen to thy voice. 

Impelled beyond the power of will or choice, 


And to those simple notes’ mysterious chime^ 

My rushing thoughts keep time 

The key of harmony 
Has turned the rusted lock of memory, 

And opened all its secret stores to light. 

As by some wizard sprite. 

But now the charm is past. 

My heart-strings are too deeply wrung at Inst, 

And harp-chords, stretched too far, refuse to piny 
Longer nn answering lay. 

The mnsic-spcll is o’er ! 

And that old song, oh, sing it nevermore 
It is so old, ’tis time that it should die ! 

Forget it—so will I. 

Let it in silence rest; 

Guarded by thoughts which may not be expressed 
There was a love which clung to it of old— 

That love has long been cold. 

Then sing it not again ! 

The voice that seemed to echo back the strain 
Has filled succeeding years with discords strange 
And won my heart to change 

And thou mayst surely cull 
Bongs new and sweet, and still more beautiful 
Sing ones, then, t«» whicli no memories .iliug—. 
Most nieriKirifs have their sting. 
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COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—SECOND SERIES. 


THE TOILETTE IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I 

Ancient author?< di^asree in the Qor<»tint« they 
g-ive of the dres8 of the first inhabitants of Britain. 
Sime assert ihat, prt'riously to the first descent of 
the Romans, the pt*nple wore no clothinsr at all: 
other W'riters, however (and. probably, with more 
truth), state that they clothed themstdves with the 
skins of wild animals; and as their mode of life re¬ 
quired activity and freedom of limb, loose skins 
over their bodies, fastened, probably, with a thorn, 
would give them the needful warmth, without in 
any degree restraining the liljerty of action so ne¬ 
cessary to the hardy mountaineer. 

Probably the dress of the women of those days 
did not differ much from that of the men: but, after 
the second descent of the Romans, both sexes are 
supposed to have followed the Roman costume: 
indeed, Tacitus expressly asserts that they did adopt 
this change; thousrh we may safely btdieve that 
thousands of the natrves spumed the Roman fashion 
in attire, not from any dislike of its form or shape, 
but from the detestation they bore towards their 
conquerors. 

The beautiful and intrepid Queen Boadicea is the 
first British female W’hose dress is recorded. Dio 
mentions that, when she led her army to the field 
of battle, she W’ore “a various-colored tunic, flow¬ 
ing in long loose folds, and over it a mantle, w'hile 
her long hair floated over her neck and shoulders.” 
This warlike queen, therefore, notwithstanding her 
abhorrence of the Romans, could not resist the 
graceful elegance of their costume, so different from 
the rude clumsiness of the dress of her W'ild puI> 
jects; and, though fighting valiantly against the in¬ 
vaders of her country, she succumbed to the laws 
which Fashion had issued!—a forcible example of 
the unlimited sway exercised by the flower-crowned 
goddess over the female mind. 

With the Saxon invasion came war and desola¬ 
tion, and the elegancies of life were necessarily neg¬ 
lected. The invaders clothed themselves in a rude 
and fantastic manner. It is not unlikely that the 
Britons may have adopted some of their costume. 
From the Saxon females, we are told, came the in¬ 
vention of dividing, curling, and turning the hair 
over the back of the head. Ancient writers also 
add that their garments were long and flowing. 

The Anglo-Saxon ladies seldom, if ever, went 
with their heads bare; sometimes the veil, or head- 
rail^ was replaced by a golden head-band, or it was 
worn over the veil. Half circles of gold, necklaces, 
bracelets, ear-rings, and crosses, were the nuirorous 
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ornaments worn at that period by the women It is 
suppowul that mufllcrs (a sort of bug with a thumb) 
were also soinclimes used. 

Great uncertainty exists respecting the true cha¬ 
racter of a garment mueh us**d by the Anglo-Saxon 
ladies, culled a Some writers snpjHise it to 

have meant the fiettieon!; others, that it was an un¬ 
der rolx*. But, though frequently mentioned by old 
authors, nothing can be correctly determined re¬ 
specting it. 

Lillie appears to be k'no\%’Ti concerning the co«- 
tume in Britain under the Danes; but we are told 
that the latter “ were effeminately gay in their dress, 
roml)t‘d their hair onc*e a day, bathed once a week, 
and oflen changed their attire.” 

The ladies’ dress continued much the same till 
the reign of Henry the First, when the sleeves and 
veils were worn so immensely long, that they were 
tied up in Iwws and festoons, and la grandt mode 
then appears to have been to have the skirt.s of the 
gowns also of so ridiculous a length, that they lay 
trailing upon the ground. Laced bodies were also 



sometimes seen, and tight sleeves with pendent 
cuffs, like those mentioned in the reign of Louis the 
Seventh of France. A second, or upper tunic, much 
shorter than the under robe, was also the fashion ; 
and, perhaps, it may be considered as the sureoat 
generally worn by the Normans. The hair was 
oflen wrapped in silk or riblxin and allowed to han^ 
down the back; and mufliers were in common use. 
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The dre9!*e» were very splendidi with embroidery 
and gold borders. 

About the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
ladies found their long narrow cuffs, hanging to the 
ground, very uncomfortable; they therefore adopted 
tight sleeves. Pelisses, trimmed with fur, and loose 
Burcoai.s, were also worn, as well as wimples^ an 



article of attire worn round the neck under the veil. 
Kmbroidered boots and shoes formed, also, part of 
their wardrobe. 

The ladies’ costume, during the reigns of Henry 
and Edw’ard, was very splendid. The veils and 
wimples were richly embroidered, and worked in 
gold; the surooat and mantle were worn of the rich¬ 
est materials; and the hair was turned up under a 
gold caul. 

Towards the year 1300, the ladies’ dress fell un¬ 
der the animadversion of the malevolent writers of 
that day. The robe is represented as having had. 
tight sleeves and a train, over which was worn a 
surcoat and mantle, with cords and tassels. *<The 
ladies,” says a poet of the thirteenth century, “were 
like peacocks and magpies; for the pies bear fea¬ 
thers of various colors, which Nature gives them; 
so the ladies love strange habits, and a variety of 
oroamonts The pies have long tails, that trail in 


the mud; so the ladies make their tails a thousand 
times longer than those of peacocks and pies.” 

The pictures of the ladies of that time certainly 
present us with no very elegant specimens of their 
fashions. Their gowns or tunics are so immensely 
long, that the fair dames are obliged to hold them 
up, to enable them to move; whilst a sweeping 
train trails aAer them; and over the head and round 
the neck is a variety of, or substitute for, the wim 
pie, which is termed a gorget. It enclosed the 



cheeks and chin, tud fell upon the bosom, giving 
the wearer very much the ap{)earance of suffering 
from sore-throat or toothache. 

When this head-dress was not worn, a caul of 
net-work, called a creeping, oAen replaced it, and 
for many years it continued to be a favorite coiffure 
The writers of this time speak of tight lacing, and 
of ladies with small waists. 

In the next reign, an apron is first met with, tied 
behind with a ribbon. The .sleeves of the robe, and 
the petticoat, are trimmed with a border of embroi¬ 
dery; rich bracelets are also frequently seen; but, 
notwithstanding all the splendor of the costiuue, the 
gorget still envelops the neck. 


SONNET. — V/INTER. 

BT LEWIS ORAUAM, M. 0 


Strrr Winter comes with frowns and frosty smiles, 
Tlie angry cl<»uds in st<<rniy squadrons fly. 

While winds, in raging tones, to winds reply; 

Old Boreas reigns, and, like u wizard, piles. 
Where’er he pleusea, with his gusty breath, 

'Phe heaps of snow on mountain, hill, or heath, 
la strangest shapes, with curious sport and wild; 


But soon the son will come with gentle rays. 

To kiss him while with fiercest storms be plays, 

And make him mild and quiet as a child. 

Though now the bleak wind-king so boisterous seems, 
And drives the tempest madly o’er the plain. 

He smiles in Spring-time soft as April rain« 

In Summer sleeps on flowers in zephyr-dreama. 
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E U B B 

BY JOM K 

“Ht-rrah for bubbles! I po for biibliles, my J 
dear,” stopping for a momcMit on hrt way through | 
the large drawling-rooms, and looking at Ins wile | 
and the baby very much as a painter might do j 
while m labor with a new picture. “Bubbles are \ 
the only things worth living lor.” 5 

“Bubbles, Peter!—l>e quiet, baby!—hush, my j 
love, hush ! Papa can't take you now.” ] 

Baby jumps at the table. ? 

“Confound the imp! There goes the inkstand !” I 

*'• Yes. my dear; and the spectacles, an<l the lamp, ^ 
and all your papers. And what else could you ex¬ 
pect, pray? Here he’s been trying to make you 
stop and speak to him, every time you have gone ' 
by the table, for the last half hour, and holding out y 
his little arms to you; while you have been walking 
to and fro as if you W’ere W’alking for a wager, wuth 
your eyes rolled up in your head, muttering to your¬ 
self—mutter, mutter, mutter—and taking no more 
notice of him, poor little fellow, than if he was a 
rag-baby, or belonged to somebody else!” 

“ Oh, don’t bother! lAttle arm.!*, indeed !—about 
the size of my leg! I do wish he’d be quiet. I’m 
working out a problem.” 

“ A problem ! fiddle-de-dee—hush, baby ! A ma¬ 
gazine article, more like —ttnll you hush ?” 

Papa turns away in despair, muttering, with a 
voice that grows louder and louder as he w'arms up— 

“ Wisdom and wit are bubbles ! Atoms and sys¬ 
tems into min hurled ! And now a hnWe burst! 
And now a world ! I have it, hurrah ! Can't you 
keep that child still ?” 

“Man alive, I wish you’d try yourself!” 

“ Humph! What the plague is he up for at this 
tune o’ night, hey?” 

“ At this time o’ night! Why what on earth are 
you thinking of? It is only a little aAer five, my 
dear.” 

“Well, and what if it is? Ought to have been 
a-bed and asleep two hours ago,” 

“ And so he was, my love; but you can’t expect 
him to sleep all the time—there ! there!”—trotting 
baby with all her might—“ Hush-a-bye-baby on the 
tree top—there! there!—papa ’s gone a-huntin’—” 

“My dear!” 

“ My love!” 

“ Look at me, will you ? How on earth is a fel¬ 
low to marshal his thoughts—^will you be quiet, sir? 

—to marshal his thoughts ‘the way they should 
go’—Mercy on us, he ’ll split his throat!” 

“ Or train up a child the w’ay he should go,.hey?” 

“Thunder and lightning, he ’ll drive me dis- 
Uaefed! I wonder if there’s such a thing as a 
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ditch or a horsepond anj'whcre' in the neighbor 

hocHl.’’ 

“ Oh ! that reminds me of something, my love. 1 
ought to have mentioned it before. The cistern ’• 
out.’ 

“The ei-tem’s out, hey? Well, what if it is? 
Arc W'e to have this kicking and squalling till the 
cistern ’s full again, hey?” 

“ Why what possesses you'^” 

“Couldn't see the conneelion, that’s all. I ask 
for a horM'pond or a ditch, and you tell me the cis¬ 
tern ’s out. If it were full, there might be some 
hope for me,” lo<A'ing savagely at the baby. “ I 
suppose it ’s deep enough.” 

“ For shame !—do hush, baby, will ye? Tuddy, 
tuddv. how he bawls!” 

“ f'oiildii’t you tighten the cap-strings a little, my 
dear 

“ Monster! get away, will you?’ 

“ Or cram your handkerchief down his throat, or 
your knitting-work, or the lamp-rug?” 

“ Ah. well thought of, my dear. Have you aeen 
- Mr. Smith ?” 

^ “What Smith?” 

j “George, I believe. The man you buy your oil 
f of, and your groceries.—Hush, baby! He’s been 
' here two or three times aller you this week.” 

I “ Hang Mr. Smith !” 

\ “With all my heart, my love. Bnt, if the quar- 
• ter’s rent is not paid, you know, and the grocer’s 
bill, and the baker’s, and the butcher’s, and if you 
1 don’t manage to get the bottling-hoiisc fixed up, and 
I some other little matters attended to, I don’t exact¬ 
ly see how the hanging of poor Mr. Smith would 
help us.” 

“ Oh hush, will you ?” 

The young wife turned and kissed the baby, with 
her large indolent eyes fixed upon the door smne- 
what nervously. She had touclicd the bell more 
than once without being seen by her husband. 

“ Wisdom and wit,” continued papa, with a voice 
like that of a man who has overslept himself and 
hopes to make up for lost time by walking very 
fast, and talking very little to the purpose—“ Wis¬ 
dom and wit are bubbles”— 

The young wife nodded with a sort of a smile, and 
the baby, rolling over in her lap, let fly both beels 
: at the nurse, who had crept in slyly, as if intending 

! to lug him olTto bed without his knowle<lge. But 
he was not in a humor to be trifled with ; and so he 
j flopped over on the other side, oi:d. tumbling head 
I over heels upon the floor, very much at large, lay 
' there kicking and screaming till he grew black u 
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I he face. But the girl persisted, nevertheless, in 
liAing him up and lugging him off to the door, not* 
withstanding his outcries and the expostulatory 
looks of both papa and mamma—her wages were 
evidently in arrears, a whole quarter, perhaps. 

“ Wisdom and wit are bubbles,” continued papa; 
“ dominion and power, and beauty and strength”— 

<<And gingerbread and cheese,” added mamma, 
in reply to something said by the girl in a sort of 
81 ace-whisper. 

Whereupon papa, stopping short, and looking at 
rnarama for a few moments, puzzled and well nigh 
speechless, gasped out— 

“ And gingerbread and cheese ! Why, what the 
plague do you mean, Sarah?” 

“ Nothing else for tea, my love, so Bridget says. 
Not a pound o’ dour in the house; not so much as 
a loalj nor a roll, nor a muffin to be had for love or 
money—so Bridget says.” 

“Nothin’ to be bad without money^ ma’am; 
that’s what I said.” 

“ Bridget!” 

That sir I" —it was an admission of two quar¬ 
ters in arrear at least. 

“ Take that child to bed this moment! Begone! 
I ’ll bear this no longer.” 

The girl stared, muttered, grabbed the baby, and 
dung away with such an air—three quarters due, if 
there was a single day!—banged the door to after 
her, and bundled od!' up the front stairs at a hand- 
gallop, her tread growing heavier, and her voice 
louder and louder with every plunge 
Sarah 
Peter r' 

“ I wonder you can put up with such insolence. 
That girl is getting insufferable.” 

The poor wife looked up in amazement, but 
opened not her mouth; and the husband continued 
walking the floor with a tread that shook the whole 
house, and stopping occasionally, as if to watch the 
effect, or to see how much further he might go 
without injury to his own health. 

“ How often have 1 told you, my dear, that if a 
woman would be respected by her own servants, 
she must respect herself, and never allow a word 
nor a, look of impertinence — never ! never !—not 
even a look! Why, Sarah, life itself would be a 
burthen to me. Upon my word,” growing more 
and more in earnest every moment.—“ Upon my 
word, I believe I .should hang myself! And how 
you can bear it—you, with a nature so gentle and so 
affectionate, and so—declare to you”— 

“ Pray don’t speak so loud, my love. The peo¬ 
ple that are going by the window slop and look up 
towards the house. And what will the Peabodys 
think?” 

“What do I care! Let them think what they 
plea«e. Am I to regulate the affairs of my house¬ 
hold by what a neighbor may happen to think, hey ? 
The fact is, my dear Sarah—you must excuse me, 
I don’t want to hurt your feelings—^but, the fact is, 
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you ought to have had the child put to bed three 
hours ago.” 

“ Three hours ago!” 

“ Yes, three hours ago; and that would have pre¬ 
vented all this trouble.” 

Not a word from the young, patient wife; but she 
turned away hurriedly, and there was a twinkle, 
as of a rain-drop, falling through the lamplight. 

A dead silence followed. After a few more turns, 
the bu.sband stopped, and, with something of self- 
reproach in his tone, said— 

“ I take it for granted there is nothing the matter 
with the boy?” 

No answer. 

“ Have you any idea what made him cry so ter¬ 
ribly? Teething, perhaps.” 

No answer. 

“Or the colic. You do not answer me, Sarah. 
It cannot be that you have allowed that girl to pul 
him to bed, if there is anything the matter with 
him, poor little fellow!” 

The young wife looked up, sorrowing and fright¬ 
ened. 

“The measles are about, you know, and the 
scarlet fever, and the hooping-cough, and the 
mumps; but, surely, a mother who is with her 
child all night long and all day long ought to be 
able to see the symptoms of any and every ailment 
before they would be suspected by another. And 
if it should so happen”— 

The poor wife could be silent no longer. 

“The child is well enough,” said she, somewhat 
stoutly. “ He was never better in his life. But he 
wanted his papa to take him, and he wouldn’t; and 
reaching after him he tipped over the lamp, and 
then—and then”—and here she jumped up to leave 
the room; but her husband was too quick for her. 

“ That child’s temper will be ruined,” said papa. 

“To be sure it will,” said mamma; “and I’ve 
always said so.” 

She couldn’t help it; but she was very sorry, and 
not a little flurried when her husband, turning short 
upon her, said— 

“ I understand you, Sarah. Perhaps he wanted 
me to take him up to bed ?” 

No answer. 

“ I wonder if he expects me to do that for him till 
he is married ? Little arms, indeed!” 

No answer. 

“ Or till he is wanted to do as much for me?” 

No answer; not even a smile. 

And now the unhappy father, by no mcan.s ready 
to give up, though not at all satisfied with himself, 
begins walking the floor anew and muttering ic 
himself, and looking sideways at liis dear patient 
wife, who has gone back to the table, and i.« em¬ 
ployed in getting up another large basket of baby 
things, with trembling lips and eyes running over 
in bashful thankfulness and silence. 

“ Well, well, there is no help for it, I dare say 
As we brew we must bake. It would be not merely 
unreasonable, but silly—^foolish—absolutely foolise 
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—whew !—to ask of a woman, however a«liiiiral>!e 
her disposition may be, for a—for a strait^hlforward 
—Why what the plairiie are you lauf'hing at, iifaruli ? 
“What hare you cot there 

Without sa\ iiic a word, mamma pu.shed over to¬ 
wards him a new Freneh earicaliire, just out, re¬ 
presenting a man well wrapped up in a cn‘at coat 
with larce cap<*s, and lone boots, and carrying an 
umbrtdla over his own head, from which is pf»uriiic 
a puddle of water d«)wn the back of a delicate fash¬ 
ionable woman—his wife, anybody micht know— 
wearinjf thin slippers and a very thin muslin dress, 
and makinff h«r way throuch the cutters on lip-toe, 
with the legenil, “ You arc never satisfied !’* “ Tu 

n'e.ft jamaix contente 

Instead of culpmc down the joke, and lauchinc 
heartily—or mukinclielieve lauch, which is the next 
best thing, in all such eases—papa stood upon his 
dignity, and, after an awfiil pause, went on talking 
to himself pretty much as follows:— 

“According to Shakspeare—and what higher au¬ 
thority can we have ?—reputation itself is but a 
b/e, blown by the cannon’s mouth: and therefbro 
do I say, and stick to it—hurrah for bubbles!” 

The young wife smiled; but her eyes were fixed 
upon a very small cap, with a mournful and touch¬ 
ing expression, and her delicate fingers were busy 
upon its border with that regular, steady, incessant 
motion which, beginning soon after marriage, ends 
only with sickness or death. 

“Am/,” continued papa—“am/, if Moore is to be 
believed, the great world itself, with all its wonders 
and its glories—the past, the present, and the future, 
is but a show.' ” 

The young wife nodded, and fell to dancing the 
baby’s cap on the tips of her fingers. 

“And what arc bubbles^" continued papa, “what 
are huhiths but a ‘fleeting show?’ ” 

The little cap canted over o’ one side, and there 
was a sort of a giggle, just the least bit in the world, 
it was 80 cunning, as papa added, in unspeakable 
solemnity— 

“And so, too, everything we covet, everything 
we love, and everything we revere on earth, are but 
emptine.'^s a.id vanity.” 

Here a nod from the little cap, mounted on the 
mother’s fingers, brought papa to a full slop—a 
change of look followed—a downright smile—and 
then a much pleasanter sort of speech—and then, 
r.s you live, a kiss! 

“ And what are hithhles, I should be glad to know, 
but emptiness and vanity?” continues papa. 

“By all this, I am to understand that a wife is a 
i^iibble—hey?” 

“ To be sure.” 

“And the baby?” 

•• Another.” 

“-And what are husbands?” 

“Bubbles of a large growth.” 

“ Ag^reed!—I have nothing more to say.” 

“Look almut you. Watch the busiest man you 
know—the wisest, llio greatest, among the re¬ 


nowned, the ambitious, and the mighty of earth, 
and tell me if you can see one who does not spend 
his lilc blowing bubbles in the sunshine—through 
the stump of a tobacco pipe. What living creature 
dul you ever know-” 

“Did you s|M*ak to me, my dear?” 

“No, ISarah, I was spt'uking to posterity.” 

Another nod from the little cap, and papa grows 
human. 

“ Wsl—what living creature did you ever know 
who was not nic»re of a biiblile-hunter than he was 
anything eDe^ We are all schemers—even the 
wisest and the best—all visionaries, my dear.” 

By this time, papa had got mamma upon his knee, 
and the rest of the C'^ iversation was at least an 
octave lower. 

“Even so, my love. And what, after all, is the 
looming at sea; the Fata Morgana in the Straits of 
Messina, near Reggio; or the Mirage of the Desert, 
in Egypt and Persia, but a sample of those glittering 
phantasmagi>r)a, which are called ehatenux en £$• 
paf(ne^ or castles in the air, by the wondrous men 
who spend their liv^es in piling them up, story upon 
story, turrets, towers, and steeples—domes, and 
roofs, and pinnacles ? and therefort do I say again, 
hurrah for bubbles!” 

“What say you to the South Sea bubble, my 
dear?” 

“What say I!—just what I say of the Tulip bub¬ 
ble, of the Mississippi Scheme, of the Merino Sheep 
enterprise, of the Down-East Timber lands, of the 
Morus Multicaulis, of the California fever, and the 
Cuba hallucination. They are periodical outbreaks 
of commercial enterpri.se, unavoidable in the very 
nature of things, and never long, nor safely post¬ 
poned; growing out of a plethora—never out of a 
scarcity—a plethora of wealth and population, and 
corresponding, in the regularity of their returns, 
with the plague and the cholera.” 

“And these are what you have called bubhles?" 

“ Precisely.” 

“And yet, if 1 understood you aright, when you 
said, ‘I go for bubbles—hurrah for bubbles’—you 
meant to speak well of them?” 

“ To sure I did—certainly—yes—no—so far as 
a magazine article goes, I did.” 

“ But a magazine article, my love—bear with me, 
1 pray you—ought to be something better than a 
brilliant paradox, hoy?” 

“Go on—I like this.” 

“ If you will promise not to be angry.” 

“I do.” 

“ Well, then—however telling it may be to hur¬ 
rah for bubbles, and to call your wife a bubble, and 
your child another; because the world is all a ‘ fleet¬ 
ing show',’ and bubbles are a ‘fleeting show;’ or 
because the Scriptures tell us that everything here 
is emptiness and vanity—and bubbles are emptiness 
and vanity; I have the w’hole of your argument, I 
believe?—is hardly worthy of a man, who, in writ¬ 
ing, would wish to make his fellow-man better or 
wiser-” 
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“Well done the bubble!—I never heard you rea¬ 
son before: keep it up, my dear.” 

“ You never gave me a chance; and, by the way, 
there is one bubble you have entirely overlooked.’* 

“And what is that—marriage?” 

“ No.” 

“ The buried treasures, and the cross of pure gold, 
a foot and a half long, you were talking with that 
worthy man about, last winter, when I came upon 
you by surprise, and found you both sitting together 
in the dark—and whispering so mysteriously?” 

“ Captain Watts, you mean, the lighthouse keep¬ 
er?” 

“ Yea. Upon my word, Peter, I began to think 
you were ujr for California. I never knew you so 
absent in all your life as you were, day after day, 
for a long while after that conversation.” 

“ The very thing, my dear!—and as I happen to 
know most of the parties, and was in communica¬ 
tion for three whole years with the leader of the 
enterprise, I do think it would be one of the very 
best illustrations to be found, in our day, of that 
strange, steadfast, unquenchable faith, which up¬ 
holds the bubble-hunter through all the sorrows and 
all the discouragements of life, happen what may: 
and you shall have the credit of suggesting that 
story. But then, look you, my dear—if I content 
myself with telling the simple truth, nobody will 
believe me.” 

“ Try it.” 

“ I will!—Good night, my dear.” 

“Don’t make a long story of it, I beseech you.— 
Goodnight!” 

“Hadn’t you better leave the little cap with me? 
It may keep you aw’ake, my dear.” 

“Nonsense. Goodnight!” and papa drops into 
a chair, makes a pen, and goes to work as fol¬ 
lows 

Now for it; here goes! In the year 1841, there 
was a man living at Portland, Maine, whose life, 
were it faithfully written out, would be one of the 
most amusing, perhaps one of the most instructive, 
books of our day. Energetic, hopeful, credulous 
to a proverb, and yet sagacious enough to astonish 
efveryl)ody when he prospered, and to set everybody 
laughing at him when he did not, he had gone into 
all sorts of speculation, head over heels, in the 
course of a few years, and failed in everything he 
undertook. At one time, he was a retail dry-goods 
dealer, and failed: then a manufacturer by water 
power of cheap household furniture, and failed 
again: then a large hay-dealer: then a holder of 
nobody knows how many shares in the Marr Estate, 
whereby he managed to feather his nest very hand- 
eomely, they say: then he went into the land busi¬ 
ness, and bought and sold township after township, 
till he was believed to be worth about half a million, 
and used to give away a^ithe of his profits to poor 
widows, at the rate of ten thousand dollars a year; 
offering the ca.'*h, but always giving on interest— 
simple interest—which was never paid — failed: 
tried his hand at working Jewell’s Island, in Casco 


Bay, at one time, for copperas; and at another, for 
treasures buried there by Captain Kyd. Let us call 
him Colonel Jones, for our present purpose; that 
being a name he went by, at a pinch, for a short 
period. 

Well, one day he called upon me—it was in the 
year 1842,1 should say—and, shutting the door soft¬ 
ly, and looking about, as if to make sure that no list¬ 
eners w’ere nigh, and speaking in a low voice, he 
asked if I had a few minutes to spare. 

I bowed. 

He then drew his chair up close to mine, so near 
as to touch, and, looking me straight in the eyes, 
asked if I was a believer in animal magnetism; 
waiting, open-mouthed, for my answer. 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

Whereupon he drew a long breath, and fell to 
rubbing his hands with great cheerfulness and perti¬ 
nacity. 

“ In claii^’oyancc, Xoo—perhaps ?” 

“ Most assuredly—up to a certain point.” 

“ I knew it! I knew it!” jumping up and prepar¬ 
ing to go. “ Just what I wanted—that’s enough— 
I *m satisfied—good-by!” 

“Stop a moment, my good fellow. The ques¬ 
tions you piit are so general that my answers may 
mislead you.” 

He began to grow restless and fidgety. 

“Although I am a believer in what I call animal 
magnetism and clairvoyance, I would not have you 
understand that I am a believer in a hundredth part 
of the stories told of others. What I sec with my 
own eyes, and have had a fair opportunity of inves¬ 
tigating and verifying, that I believe. What others 
tell me, I neither believe nor disbelieve. I wait for 
the proof Suppose you state the case fairly.” 

“Do you believe that a clairv’oyant can see hid¬ 
den treasure in the earth, and that, it would be safe 
to rely upon the assurances of such a person made 
in the magnetic sleep?” 

“No.” 

“ But suppose you had tried her ?” 

“ Her ! In what way ?” 

“ By hiding a watch, for example, or a bit of goln. 
or a silver spoon, where nobody knew of it but 
yourself?” 

“ No; not even then.” 

“ No! And why not, pray ?” 

“ Simply because, judging by the experiments 1 
have been able to make, I do not see any good rea¬ 
son for believing that, because a subject may tell us 
of what we ourselves know, or have heretofore 
known, which I admit very common, therefore she 
can tell me what I do not know and never did know. 
My notion is—but I may be mistaken—that she sees 
witlf4ny eyes, hears with my ears, and remembers 
with my memory; and that she can do nothing 
more than reflect my mind while we are in com¬ 
munication.” 

“ May be so; but the woman we are dealing with 
has actually pointed out the direction, and, at last, 
by a process of lining peculiar to herself, the actual 
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pcxitjon of whal I had buried in the earth at a con- 
Hiderable di^lancv, and without the knowledge or 
help of any living creature.” 

“ Could ‘‘he do this always and with certainty^ 
and so that a thin! person might go to the treasure 
without help, on hearing her direciions?” 

“Why no, perhaps not; tor that w>me few mis¬ 
takes may have occurred, in the progress of our in¬ 
vestigations, I am not disposed to deny.” 

“Probably. But, aAer all, were the directions 
given by her at any time, under any circumstances, 
definite and clear enough to justily a man of plain 
common sense in risking his reputation or money 
upon a third party’s finding, without help, what you 
had concealed ?” 

Instead of answering my question, the poor fellow 
grew uneasy, and pale, and anxious; and, aAer con¬ 
sidering awhile, and getting up and sitting down 
jierhap-* half a dozen limes before he could make up 
his mind what to say, he told me a story—one of the 
most improbable I ever heard in ray lite—the lead¬ 
ing features of which, nevertheless, 1 know to be 
true, and will vouch for as matters of fact. 

There had been here, in Portland, for about six 
months, it appeared, a strange-lo«>kiug. mysterious 
man—I give the facts, without pretending to give 
the words—who went by the name of Greenleaf. 
He was a sailor, and boarded with a man who kept 
a sailor boarding-house, and who, I am told, is still 
living here, by the name of Mellon. People had 
taken it into their heads that the stranger had some¬ 
thing upon his mind, as he avoided conversation, 
took long walks by himself, and muttered all night 
long in his sleep. AAer a while, it bt'gan to be 
whi.spered about among the seafaring people that 
lie was a pirate ; and Mellon, his landlord, went so 
far as to acknowledge that he had his reasons for 
thinking so; although Greenleaf, on finding himself 
treated, and watched, and questioned more narrow¬ 
ly than he liked, managed to drop something about 
having sailed under the Brazilian flag. And, on 
lieing plied with liquor one day, with listeners about 
him, he went into some fuller particulars, which set 
them all agog. These, reaching the ears of Colonel 
Jones, led to an interview, from which he grathered 
that Greenleaf was one of a large crew commis¬ 
sioned by the Brazils in 1826; that, aAer cruising 
a Ipog while in a latitude swarming with Spanish 
vessels of war, they got reduced to twenty-five men, ■; 
all told. That one day they fell in wiih a large, 
heavily-laden ship, from which they took about 1 ; 
three hundred and fiAy thousand dollars, in gold and 
silver, and a massive gold cross, nearly two feet | 
long, and weighing from fifteen to twenty pounds, 
belonging to a Spanish priest; but what they did ; 
with the crew and the passengers, or with the ship 
and the priest, did not appear. That, soon after 
getting their treasure aboard, they saw a large sail 
to windward, which they took to be a Spanish 
frigate; and, being satisfied with their booty, they 
altered their course, and steered for a desolate 
island near Guadaloupe, where, aAer taking out 


three hundred doubloons apiece, they landed, with 
the rest of the treasure packed in gun ca^es, and 
hiM^ped with iron; dug a hole in the earth and buried 
it; carefully removing the turf and replacing it, and 
carrying off all the dirt, and scattering it along the 
shore. That they took the bearings of certain na¬ 
tural objects, and marked the trees, and agreed 
among themselves, under oath, not to disturb the 
treasure till tificen years had gone by, when it was 
to belong to the survivors. That, having done this, 
they steered fur the Havana, and, after altering 
their craA to a forc-and-aA schooner, sold her, and 
shared the money. Ik‘ing flush, and riotous, and 
quarrelsome, they soon got a-flghting among them¬ 
selves ; and, within a few months, by the help of 
the yellow fever, not less than twenty-three out of 
the whole twenty-five were buried, leavinj? only this 
Greenleaf and an old man, who went by the name 
of Thomas Taylor, and who had not been heard of 
for many years, and was now believed to be dead. 

A fortune-teller was consulted, and put into a 
magnetic sleep, and, if the description they had 
painted of the man they were aAer could be depend¬ 
ed on by her, they would find him, under another 
name, in a national ship on the East India station. 

Here the Colonel liepan nibbing his hands again. 

It appeared, moreover, that Taylor and Green¬ 
leaf had met more than once, and consulted together, 
and made two or three attempts to charter a ve.«sel; 
but, beine poor and among strangers, and afraid of 
trusting to other people—no matter why — they 
finally agreed to lie by till they were better oflT, and 
not be seen totrelhcr till they should be able to un¬ 
dertake the enterprise without help from anybody. 

“But,” said Greenleaf. “I am tired of wailing. 
He may be dead for all I know He was an old 
man. At nny rate, he is beyond my reach, out of 
hail; and so, d’ye see, if you ’ll rig us out a small 
schooner, of not more than seventy-five or eighty 
tons, I will go with you, and ask for no wages; 
and here’s the landlord 'll go, too, on the same lay ; 
and, if you ’ll give me a third of what we find, i ’ll 
answer for Taylor, dead or alive, and you shall be 
welcome to the rest, and may do whal you like with 
it.” 

“ Would they consent to go unarmed 

“ Yes.” 

And all these facts being communicated to some 
of our people, and agreed to, a small schooner was 
chartered—the Napoleon, of ninety tons; Captain 
John Sawyer was put in master, and Walts, who 
had followed the sea forty years, and is now the 
keeper of Portland light, supercargo. 

Not less than five, and it may be six, different 
voyages followed, one aAer the other, as fast as a 
vessel could be engaged and a crew got together; 
and, though nothing was “ realized"' but vexation, 
disappointment, and self-reproach, till the parties 
who had ventured upon the undertaking were almost 
ashamed to show their faces, there is not one of the 
whole to this hour, I verily believe, who does not 
stick to the faith and swear it was no bubble ; and 
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they are men of character and experience—men of 
business habits, cool and cautious in their calcufa- 
tions, and by no means given to chasing will-o’-the- 
wisps anywhere. 

And now let me give the particulars that have 
since come to my knowledge, on the authority of 
those who were actually parties in the strange en¬ 
terprise from first to last. 

Before they sailed on their first voyage, they con¬ 
sulted a fortune-teller by the name of Tarbox, who, 
without knowing their purpose, and while in a mag¬ 
netic sleep, described the place, and the marks, and 
the treasure, even to the cross of gold, just as they 
had been described by Greenleaf himself. But she 
chilled their very blood at the time by whispering 
that, within two or three weeks at furthest, there 
would be a death among their number. Greenleaf 
made very light of the prediction at first, but grew 
serious, and, afler a few days, gloomy, and refused 
to go. At last, however, he consented, and they 
had a very pleasant run to the edge of the Gulf 
Stream, latitude 38® and longitude 67^, when—but I 
must give this part of the story in the very language 
of Walts himself, a man still living, and worthy of 
entire confidence. 

“ We had been talking together pleasantly enough, 
and he seemed rather chippur. Only the night be¬ 
fore, he had given me all the marks and bearings, 
and everything but the distance. He had never 
trusted anybody else in the same way, he said, but 
bad rather taken a liking to me, and he kept back 
that one thing only that he might be safe, happen 
what must on the voyage. Well, we had been 
talking pleasantly together—it was about nine A. M., 
and the sea was running pretty high, and I had just 
tamed to go aA, when something made me look 
round again, and I saw the poor fellow pitching 
head foremost over the side. He touched the water 
eight or ten feet from the vessel, but came up hand¬ 
somely and struck out. He was a capital swim¬ 
mer, and not at all frightened, so far as 1 could 
judge; for, if you ’ll believe me, squire, he never 
opened his mouth, but swum head and shoulders out 
of the water. At first, I thought he had jumped 
overboard ; but afterwards, I made up my mind that 
he was knocked over by the leach of tne foresail. I 
got hold of the gaff-topsail yard and run it under his 
arms, and threw a rope over him, and sung out, 
* Hold on, Greenleaf! hold on, and we ’ll save you 
yet.’ But he took no notice of me, and steered right 
away from the vessel. 1 then called to Captain 
Sawyer that wo would lower the boat, and asked 
him to jump in with me. There was a heavy sea 
ou, and we let go the boat, and she filled; she riz 
once or twice, and then the stem and stern were 
ripped out, and the body went adrift; and when I 
looked again, there was nothing to be seen of poor 
Greenleaf. We ran for Guadaloupe and sold our 
cargo, ond then for St. Thuras’s, and then for the 
island where the money was buried. 1 offered to 
go ashore with Mellon, the Dutchman, though Cap¬ 
tain Sawyer tried to discourage me.” 

4* 


“ Well, you went ashore ?” 

“Idid.” 

“ And satisfied yourself?” 

«I did.” 

“ But how ?” 

found the marks and the trees, and a well 
sunk in the sand with a barrel in it; and I came to 
a place where the turf had settled, and a—and a— 
and, from what I saw, I believe the money was 
there just as much as 1 believe that 1 am talking 
with you now.” 

“ You do!—then why the plague didn’t you bring 
it home with you?” 

“ I ’ll tell you, squire. Fact is, we all agreed to 
go shears when the voyage was made up. Green¬ 
leaf was to have a third, the Dutchman a third, and 
Williams and M’Lellan a third, to be divided be¬ 
tween Mr. C-Colonel Jone.««, I should say—Cap¬ 

tain Sawyer, and myself. But, the moment Green¬ 
leaf was out of the way, the Dutchman grew sulky, 
and insisted on having his part—making two-thirds; 
and finally swore he would have it, or die. This 
we thought rather unreasonable; and, as I had the 
chart with me, and all the marks, while the Dutch¬ 
man had nothing to help him in the search, I deter¬ 
mined to lose myself on the island, feel round the 
shore a little, for my own satisfaction, and then steal 
off quietly, and try another voyage, with fewer part¬ 
ners. You understand, hey?” 

** Well, my good friend, I don’t ask you ftow you 
satisfied yourself; but I may as well acknowledge 
that I have understood from another owner—Colonel 
Jones himself—that you carried probes and other 
mining tools with you, such as you had been using 
on Jewell’s Island for a long while; and that in 
pricking, where you found the turf a little sunk, you 
touched something about the size of a small tea- 
chest, and square, three feet below the surface ?” 

To this Watts made no answer. 

“And here ended the first voyage, hey?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How many were made in all ?” 

“I made three trips, and Captain M’Lellan two-r 
and it runs in my head there was another, but 1 am 
not sure. I returned from my third voyage on the 
18th day of July, 1842, in the Grampus, a little 
schooner of about seventy-five tons.” 

“Perhaps you would have no objection to tell me 
something about the other voyages?” 

“Well, squire, to tell you the truth, we didn’t 
land at all on the second voyage. July 14th, we’d 
fell to leeward, and was beating up. I had been all 
night on the look-out—I was roaster that trip—and 
we had got far enough to bear up and run down un¬ 
der the lee of the island. We saw huts there, and 
twenty or tjiirtj^ gnd^ wo much like 

their behav^r. :Vrbfen:i^ey* 52 ^vrnJ, tt»y ran down 
to the landii?^ Sbucl fck)k1w’o1)o^s^rfVl Ikunched ’em. 
I:tdrqrqd {fxgo ashore, jf anybdciy wqqld go \ytlh me, 
Jbhi\ jflaSct ke tvsT a^^eed to*U, bilt aQ'thetolhers 
rcfii.^et>; Witl thon he sa\l*heVx>ul<l'go'if the other.! 
would. Aad<hcn we steered for Portland Harbor.” 
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“Well, and the third voya^?” 

“That we made in the Grampus. Captain Josh 
tSafford and Captain Bill Drinkwatcr went with us. 
We found two Spaniards upon the island. Their 
boats had ^one to Porto Rico aAcr provisions, they 
said. So Captain Safford, he gave them two mus¬ 
kets, with powder and ball, and they went off hunt¬ 
ing goats. After this, I didn’t consider myself justi¬ 
fied in going ashore; and Captain Drinkwater com¬ 
plained a good deal of the liberty Safford took in 
supplying strangers with firearms. They might pop 
a tellow off at any time, you know, aud nobody 
thereabouts would a ben the wiser.” 

“And here endeth the third voyage, hey?” 

“Jess so.” 

“Do you happen to know anything about the 
other two?” 

“ Yes—for though I didn’t go in the vessel, I knew 
pretty much all that happened. You see, Colonel 
Jones he went to work with the fortin-teller again; 
and he jest puts her to sleep, and tries her out and 
out, on Jewell’s Island, where she found a skeleton 
fixed between two trees, and the walls of a hut, all 
grown over with large trees, and all the things he ‘d 
buried there; and then too, while we was at sea, she 
told him what we were doing, day by day. and they 
logged it all down; and when we got back and 
compared notes, we found it all true. Ah! he was 
a sharp one, I tell you ! At last, he got her upon the 
track of Taylor. She found him in the East Indies, 
under another name, and shipped aboard one of our 
national ships. And so, what does he do but go to 
work and petition the Navy Department for Taylor’s 
discharge, upon the ground that a grand estate had 
been left him—or, that he had large expectations, I 
forget which. He was very shy at first, and wouldn’t 
acknowledge that he had ever gone by the name of 
Thomas Taylor. I dare say he had his reasons. 
But, after hunting him through hospitals, and navy 
yards, and sailor boarding-houses, and from ship to 
ship, the colonel he cornered him, and got him to 
say he would go with them. He told exactly the 
same story that Greenleaf did. I was taken sick, 

and couldn’t go, and-stop—I’m before my story, 

I believe—they made their voyage without him. 
They landed, dug trenches, and blistered their hands, 
and spent over two days in the search, while the 
schooner lay off and on, waiting for them: but they 
found nothing. After they got back, however, the 


colonel he bad a meeting with the owners, and satis 
fied them all, in some way—I never knew how— 
that they bad just reversed the bearings, and hadn’t 
been near the place. How be knew, I can't say, for 
he had never been there, to my knowleilge, and I 
happen to know that they must have been pretty 
near the spot, fur they found a sort of a hillock that 
I remembered, and they told me all about the bear¬ 
ings, and they agreed with ray chart.” 

*.Welll—” 
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“ Well, the next time they went, they took Taylor 
with them, and everything went on smoothly enough 
till one day, when the voyage was almost up, Tay¬ 
lor he said to Pearce—‘ Pearce,’ said he, ‘ to-morrow, 
at this time. I shall be a rich man; ahd now,’ says 
he, ‘Mr. Pearce,’ says he, ‘I must have my letters.’ 
Upon this, up steps John Mac, and says he. ‘Taylor,’ 
says he, ‘ when you want any letters, you ’ll have to 
come to me for them; and I shall have to put you 
upon allowance.’ And then Taylor—he was an old 
man-o’-warsman, you see. and be couldn’t get along 
without his grog — he jest ups and soys — ‘that’s 
enough, capl’n. You may haul aft the sheet, tack 
ship, and go home. I shall tell you nothing more. 
As soon as the money is safe—I see how 'tis—old 
Taylor ’ll have to go overboard ’ And he stuck to 
what he said, though he went ashore with them, 
just to show them that he knew every point of the 
compass—for be told them where they would find a 
couple of holes in the ledge—and they found them 
there, just as be sa^d; and the first thing they saw, 
there was Taylor away up on the top of a high 
mountain, smoking a pipe. He bad always tdd 
them he knew how to get up there; but they never 
believed biro, because they had all tried and couldn’t 
fetch it.” 

“And he stuck to it, hey, and never told them 
anything more?” 

“Jess so.” 

“And what became of Taylor? Is he living?” 

“ No; be died in the hospital at Bath not mora 
than five years ago.” 

“And you still think the money was there?” 

“Think l—I am sure of it.” 

“Do you believe it is there now?” 

“ Do I!—Certainly I do!” 

Whereupon, all I have to say is— Hurrah ftn 
httiblcs! 


SONNET. —QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
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In crimsoivd ^ikr«^4ci»IAqueen: 

Like drooping Borcf:^w seemed she oft to lean 
I^r%fear^,hesd.- tale, weeji^g^m^orf 
The lifq,*«^aiiy^day, * T ; ■! 

' Tofev^r fltd,* HeUipirrtj'palfird jSfdbnf, 

Anticipants swfet bat in the toinb^ 


ALXXAXDBK. 

J White wingfed Faith, her guardian one, alway 

> There hovering nigh. ’Tis morn; dreams she no e; 
^ J On Folheringay’s black scaffold now the stands, 

\ Clasping her cheriKhed croslet in her hands, 

; Anon to die. Her fate the loves deplore; 

J The nnsrel-lnvcs, eke, wnft her soul to heaven; 

> Her faults, her f dlies, to her faith forgiven. 
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MARY BLEDSOE. 

The history of the early, settlers of the West, a 
large portion of which has never been recorded in 
any publi.'hed work, is full of personal adventure. 
No power of imagination could create materials 
more replete with romantic interest than their sim¬ 
ple experience afforded. The early training of those 
hardy pioneers in their frontier life; the daring with 
which they penetrated the wilderness, plunging into 
trackless forests, and encountering the savage tribes 
whose hunting-grounds they had invaded; and the 
sturdy perseverance with which they overcame all 
difficulties, compel our wondering admiration. But 
far less attention has been given to their exploits 
and sufferings than they deserve, because the ac¬ 
counts we have received are too vague and general; 
the picture is not brought near us, nor exhibited 
with life-like proportions and coloring; and our 
sympathy is denied to what we are unable to appre¬ 
ciate. It will, I am sure, be rendering a service to 
those interested in our American story to collect 
such traditionary information as can be fully relied 
upon, and thus show something of the daily life of 
those heroic adventurers. 

The kindness of a descendant of one of those no¬ 
ble pot riots who, after having won distinction in the 
struggle for Independence, sought new homes in the 
free and growing West,* enables me to present 
some brief notice of one family associated with the 
early history of Tennessee. The name of Bledsoe 
is distinguished among the pioneers of the Cumber¬ 
land Valley. The brothers of this name—English¬ 
men by birth—were living in 1769 upon the extreme 
border pf civilization, near Fort Chipel, a military 
post in Wyth County, Virginia. It was not long 
before they removed further into the wild, being 
probably the earliest pioneers in the valley of the 
Holston, in what is now called Sullivan County, 
Tennessee, a portion of country at that time sup¬ 
posed to be within the limits of Virginia. The 
Bledsoes, with the Shelbys, settled themselves about 
twelve miles above the Island Flats. The beauty 
of that mountainous region attracted others, who, 
impelled by the same spirit of adventure, and pride 
in being the first to explore the wilderness, came to 
jom them in establishing the colony. They cheer¬ 
fully ventured their property and lives, enduring the 
severest privations in taking possession of their new 
homes, influenced by the love of independence, 
equality, and religious freedom. The mostdearly- 

# Milton A. Haynes, Esq., of Tennessee, has fur- 
EiEhed me with this and other accounts. 


K. V. KLLKT. 

prized rights of man had been threatened in the op¬ 
pressive system adopted by Great Britain towards 
her colonie.**; her agents and the colonial magis¬ 
trates manifested all the insolence of authority ; and 
individuals who had suffered from their aggressions 
bethought themselves of a country beyond the mount¬ 
ains, in the midst of primeval forests, where no 
law's existed save the law of Nature—no magistrate 
except those selected by themselves; where full 
liberty of conscience, of speech, and of action pre¬ 
vailed. Yet, almost in the first year of their settle¬ 
ment, they formed a written code of regulations by 
which they agreed to be governed ; each man sign¬ 
ing his name thereto. The pioneer settlements of 
the Holston and Watanga, formed by parties of 
emigrants from neighboring provinces, traveling to¬ 
gether through the wilderness, were not, in their 
eonstitution, unlike those of New Haven and Hart¬ 
ford ; but among them was no godly Hooker, no 
learned and heavenly-minded Haynes. As from the 
first, however, they were exposed to the continual 
depredations and assaults of their savage neighbors, 
who looked with jealous eyes upon the approach 
of the white men, and waged a wrar of extermination 
against them, it was perhaps well that there were 
among them few men of letters. The rifle and the 
axe, their only weapons of civilization, suited better 
the perils they encountered from the fierce and ma¬ 
rauding Shawnees, Chickamanga.s, Creeks, and 
Cherokees, than would the brotherly address of 
William Penn, or the pious discourses of Roger 
Williams. 

During the first year, not more than fifty families 
had crossed the mountains; but others came with 
each revolving season to reinforce the little settle¬ 
ment, until its population swelled to hundreds; in¬ 
creasing to thousands within ten or fifteen years, 
notwithstanding the frequent and terrible inroads 
upon their numbers of the Indian rifle and toma¬ 
hawk. The dwelling-houses were forts, picketed, 
and flanked by block-houses, and the inhabitants, for 
mutual aid and protection, took up their residence 
in groups around different stations, within a short 
distance of one another. 

Not long after the Bledsoes established them¬ 
selves upon the banks of the Holston, Colonel An¬ 
thony Bledsoe, who was an excellent surveyor, was 
appointed clerk to the commissioners who ran the 
line dividing Virginia and North Carolina. Bledsoe 
had, before this, ascertained that Sullivan County 
was comprised within the boundaries of the latter 
province In June, 1776, he was chosen by the in¬ 
habitants of the county to the command of the mill 
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till. The office imposed oo him the dangerous duty | 
ot repelling the savages and defending the frontier, j 
He had ofieo to call out the militia and lead them to ; 
meet their Indian assailants, whom they would pur¬ 
sue to their villages through the recesses of the 
forest. The battle of Long Island, fought a few 
miles below his station, near the Island Flats, was 
one of the earlie.si and hardest fought battles known 
in the traditionary history of Tennessee, lii June, 
1770, more than seven hundred Indian warriors ad¬ 
vanced upon the settlements on the Ilolston, with 
the avow’ed object of exterminating the white race 
through all their borders. Colonel Bledsoe, at the 
head of the militia, marched to meet them, and in 
the conflict which ensued was completely victori¬ 
ous; the Indians being routed, and leaving forty 
dead upon the field. This disastrous defeat for a 
time held them in check; but the spirit of savage 
hostility was invincible, and in the years following 
there was a constant succession of Indian troubles, 
in which Colonel Bledsoe was conspicuous for his 
bravery and services. 

In 1779, Sullivan County having bt»en recognixed 
as a part of North Carolina, Governor Caswell ap- 
f>ointed Anthony Bled>oe colonel, and Ir-aac Shelby 
lieutenant-colonel, of its military company. About 
the beginning of July of the following year, General 
Charles McDowell, who commanded a district cast 
of the mountains, sent to Bledsoe a dispatch, giving 
him an account of the condition of the country. The 
surrender of Charleston had brought the State of ; 
South Carolina under British power; the people had 
been summoned to return to their allegiance, and 
resistance was ventured only by a few resolute spi¬ 
rits, determined to brave death rather than submit 
to the invader. The Whigs had fled into North 
Carolina, whence they returned as soon as they 
were able to oppose the enemy. Colonels Tarleton 
and Ferguson had advanced towards North Carolina 
at the head of their soldiery; and McDowell ordered 
Colonel Bledsoe to rally the militia of his county, 
and come forward in readiness to assist in repelling 
the invader’s approach. Similar dispatches were 
sent to Colonel Sevier and to other officers, and the 
patriots were not slow in obeying the summons. 

While the British Colonel Ferguson, under the 
orders of Cornwallis, was sweeping the country 
near the frontier, gathering the loyalists under his 
standard and driving back the Whigs, against whom 
fortune seemed to have decided, a resolute band was 
assembled for their succor far up among the mount¬ 
ains. From a population of five or six thousand, 
not more than twelve hundred of them fighting men, 
a body of near five hundred mountaineers, armed 
with rifles and clad in leathern hunting-shirts, was 
gathered. The anger of these sons of lilierty bad 
been stirred up by an insolent message received from 
Colonel Ferguson, that, “if they did not instantly 
lay down their arms, he would come over the 
mountains and whip their republicanism out of 
them and they were eager for an opportunity of 
showing what regard they paid to his threats. 


At this juncture. Colonel Isaac Shelby returned 
from Kentucky, where he had been surveying land 
for the great company of laud speculators headed 
J by Ilenderr-oii, Hart, and others. The young officer 
I w*a^ betrothed to Mis.** Susan Hart, a belle celebrated 
J among the western settlements at that pieriod, and 
; it was shrewdly suspected that his sudden return 
I from the wilds of Kentucky was to be attributed to 
the attractions of that young lady ; notwithstanding 
that due credit is given to the patriot, m recent 
biographical sketches, for an ardent wish to aid his 
countrymen in their struggle for liberty by his active 
services at the scene of conflict. On his arrival at 
Bledsoe’s, it was a matter of choice with the colonel 
whether he should himself go forth and march at 
the head of the advancing army of volunteers, or 
yield the command to Shelby. It was necessary for 
. one to remain behind, for the danger to the defence¬ 
less inhabitants of the country was even greater 
I from the Indians than the British; and it was obvi- 
j ous that the ruihless savage would take immediate 
I advantage of the departure of a large body of fight- 
^ ing men, to fall upon the enfeebled frontier. Shelby, 
on his part, insisted that it W'as the duty of Colonel 
; Bledsoe, whoso family, relatives, and defenceless 
; neighbors looked to him for protection, to stay with 
the troops at home for the purpose of repelling the 
' expected Indian assault. For himself, he urged, be 
had no family to guard, or vrho might mourn his 
loss, and it was better that he should advance with 
the troops to join McDowell. No one could tell 
where might bo the post of danger and honor, at 
home or on the other side of the mountain. The 
arguments be used no doubt corresponded with his 
friend’s own convictions, his sense of duty to his 
family, and of true regard to the welfare of his 
I country; and the deliberation resulted in bis relin- 
; quishment of the command to his junior officer. It 
was thus that the conscientious, though not ambi¬ 
tious, patriot lost the honor of commanding in one 
of the most distinguished actions of the Revolution¬ 
ary War. 

Colonel Shelby look the command of those gallant 
mountaineers who encountered the forces ofFergu- 
I son at King’s Mountain on the 7th October, 1780. 
Three days after that splendid victory. Colonel 
Bledsoe received from him an official dispatch giving 
an account of the battle. The daughter of Colonel 
Bledsoe well remembers having beard this dispatch 
read by her father, though it has probably long since 
shared the fate of other valuable family papers. 

When the hero of King’s Mountain, wearing the 
victor’s wreath, returned to his friends, he found 
that his betrothed had departed with her father for 
Kentucky, leaving for him no request to follo^. 
Sarah, the above-mentioned daughter of Colonel 
Bledsoe, oflen rallied the young officer, who spent 
considerable time at her father’s, upon this cruel 
desertion. He would reply by expressing much in¬ 
dignation at the treatment be bad received at the 
hands of the fair coquette, and protesting that he 
would not follow her to Kentucky, nor ask her of 
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her father; he would wait for little Sarah Bledsoe, 
a far prettier bird, he would aver, than the one that 
had flown away. The maiden, then some twelve 
or thirteen years of age, would laughingly return 
his bantering by saying he “ had better wait, indeed, 
and see if he could win Miss Bledsoe who could not 
win Miss Hart.” The arch damsel was not wholly 
in jest; for a youthful kinsman of the colonel— 
David Shelby, a lad of seventeen or eighteen, who 
had fought by his side at King’s Mountain—had 
already gained her youthful affections. She re¬ 
mained true to this early love, though her lover was 
only a private soldier. And it may be well to record 
that the gallant colonel who thus threatened infi¬ 
delity to hi-*, did actually, notwithstanding his pro¬ 
testations, go to Kentucky the following year, and 
wa.s married to Miss Su.san Hart, who made him a 
faithful and excellent wife. 

During the whole of the trying period that inter¬ 
vened between the first settlement of east Tennes¬ 
see and the close of the Revolutionary struggle. 
Colonel Bledsoe, with his brother and kinsmen, was 
almost incessantly engaged in the strife with their 
Indian f(>e.«, as well as in the laborious enterprise 
of subduing the forest, and converting the tangled 
wilds into the husbandman’s fields of plenty. In 
these varied scenes of trouble and trial, of toil and 
danger, the men were aided and encouraged by the 
women. Mary Bled'*oe, the colonel’s wife, was a 
woman of remarkable energy, and noted for her in¬ 
dependence both of thought and action. She never 
hesitated to expose herself to dangor whenever she 
thought it her duty to brave it; and vrhen Indian 
hostilitie.s were most fierce, when their homes were 
frequently invaded by the murderous savage, and 
female.s struck down by the tomahawk or carried 
into captivity, she was foremost in urging her hus¬ 
band and friends to go forth and meet the foe, iu- 
atead of striving to detain them for the protection of 
her own household. During thi.s time of peril and 
watchfulness, little attention could have been given 
to books, even had the pioneers possessed them; 
but the Bible, the Confession of Faith, and a few 
such works as Baxter’s Call, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, etc., were generally to be found in the 
library of every resident on the frontier. 

About the close of the year 1779, Colonel Bledsoe 
and his brothers, with a few friends, crossed the 
Ciimlierland Mountains, descended into the valley 
of Cumberland River, and explored the beautiful 
region on its banks. Delighted with its shady 
woods, its herds of buffaloes, its rich and genial soil, 
and its salubrious climate, their report on their re- J 
turn induced many of the inhabitants of East Ten- i 
nessee to resolve on seeking a new home in the j 
Cuml>erland Valley. The Bledsoes did not remove ! 
their families thither until three years aflerwords ; s 
but the idea of settling the valley originated with s 
them ; they were the first to explore it, and it was \ 
in consequence of their report and advice that the j 
expedition was fitted out, under the direction of j 
Captain (aAerwards General) Robertson and Colo- < 


nel John Donaldson, to establish the earliest colony 
in that part of the country. The account of this 
expedition, and the planting of the settlement, is 
contained in the memoir of “ Sarah Buchanan,” 

: vol. lii. of “Women of the American Revolution.” 
The daughter of Colonel Bledsoe, from whose 
recollection Mr. Hajmes has obtained most of the 
incidents recorded in these sketches, has in her pos¬ 
session letters that passed between her father and 

i : General Robertson, in which repeated aHo.-fions are 
: made to the fact that to his suggestions and counsel 
; was owing tlie first thought of emigration to the 
j Cumberland Valley. In 178-t, Anthony Bledsoe re- 
; moved wuih his family to the new* settlement of 
I which he had thus been one of the founders. Hit 
I brother, Colonel Isaac Bled.soe, had gone the year 
> before. They took up their residence in what it 
s now Sumner County, and estabIi^hed a fort or sta¬ 
tion at “ Bledsoe’s Lick”—now known as the Cat- 
talian Springs. The families being thus united, and 
the eldest daughter of Anthony married to David 
Shelby, the station became a rallying-p(3iiit for an 
^ extensive district surrounding it. The Bledsoes 
\ were used to fighting with the Indians ; they were 
i men of w'ell-known energy and courage, and their 
\ fort was the place to which the settlers Icnjked for 
I protection—the colonels being the acknowledged 
< leaders of the pioneers in their neighborhootl, and 
' the terror, far and near, of the savage marauders. 
Anthony was also a member of the North Carolina 
Legislature from Sumner County. 

From 17S^) to 1794, or 1795, a continual warfare 
was kept up by the Creeks and Cherokees against 
the inhabitants of the valley: The history of this 
time would be a fearful record of scenes of bloody 
strife and atrocious barbarity. Several hundred 
persons fell victims to the ruthless foe, who spared 
neither age nor sex, and many women and children 
were carried far from their friends into hopeless 
captivity. The settlers were frequently robbed and 
their negro .slaves taken away; in the course of a 
few years two thousand horses were stolen ; their 
cattle and hogs were destroyed, their houses and 
bams burned, and their plantations laid waste. In 
consequence of these incursions, many of the in¬ 
habitants gathered together at the stations ou the 
frontier, and established themselves under military 
rule for the protection of the interior .settlements. 
During this desperate period, the pursuits of the 
farmer could not be abandoned; lan<l.s were to be 
aurvcfyed and marked, and fields cleared and culti¬ 
vated, by men who could not venture l>eyond their 
own doors without arms in their hand.**. The labors 
of those active and vigilant leaders, the Bledsoes, 
in supporting and defending the colony, were inde¬ 
fatigable. Nor was the heroic matron—the subject 
of this notice—lass active in her appropriate sphere 
of action. Her family consisted of seven daughfers 
and five sons, the eldest of whom, Sarah Shelby, 
was not more than eighteen when she came to 
Sumner. Mrs. Bledsoe was almost the only in¬ 
structor of these children, the family being le(\ to 
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her sole charge while her husband was engaged in : 
hie toilsome duties, or harassed with the cares inci- ; 
dent to an uninterrupted border warfare. 

Too soon was this devoted wife and mother called 
upon to suffer a far deeper calamity than any she had 
yet experienced. On the night of the ‘20th July, 
178S, the family were alarmed by hearing the horses | 
and cattle running tumultuously around the station, 
as if suddenly frightened. Colonel Anthony Bledsoe, 
who was then at home, rose and went to the gate 
of the fort. As he opened it, he was shot down; 
the same ball killing an Irish servant, named Camp¬ 
bell, W’ho had been long devotedly attached to him. 
The colonel did not expire immediately, but was | 
carried back into the station, while preparations 
were made for defence. Aware of the near approach 
of death, Bledsoe’s anxiety was to provide for the 
comfort of his family. He had surveyed large tracts ; 
of land, and had secured grants for several thousand | 
acres, which constituted nearly his whole property. | 
The law of North Carolina at that time gave all the s 
lands to the sons, to the exclusion of the daughters. | 
In consequence, should the colonel die without a j 
will, his seven young daughters would be left desti- | 
tute. In this hour of bitter trial, Mrs. Bledsoe’s > 
thoughts were not alone of her own sufferings, and | 
the deadly peril that hung over them, but of the pro- > 
vision necessary for the helpless ones dependent on \ 
her care. She suggested to her wounded husband | 
that a will should be immediately drawn up. It was | 
done; and a portion of land was assigned to each | 
of the seven daughters, who thus in after life had j 
reason to remember with gratitude the presence of | 
mind and affectionate ^are of their mother. s 

Her sufferings from Indian hostility were not ter- | 
minated by this overwhelming stroke. A brief list < 
of those who fell victims, among her family and { 
kinsmen, may afford some idea of the trials she en- > 
dured, and of the strength of character which en- | 
abled her to bear up, and to support others, under > 
such terrible experiences. In January, 179.3, her | 
son Anthony, then seventeen years of age, while j 
passing near the present site of Nashville, was shot ; 
through the bo<ly, and severely wounded, by a party | 
of Indians in ambush. He was pursued to the gates ^ 
of a neighboring fort. Not a month afterwards, her J 
eldest son, Thomas, was also desperately wounded > 
by the savages, and escaoed with difficulty from their 5 
hands. Early in the following April, he was shot \ 
dead near his mother’s house, and scalped by the S 
murderous Indians. On the same day. Colonel Isaac S 
Bledsoe was killed and .«calped by a party of about ? 
twenty Creek Indians, w’ho beset him in the field, I 
and cut off* his retreat to bis station, near at hand. > 
In April, 1794, Anthony, the son of Mrs. Bledsoe, s 
and his cousin of the same name, were shot by a j 
party of Indians, near the house of General Smith, i 
on Drake Creek, ten miles from Gallatin. The lads | 
were going to school, and were then on their way ! 
lo visit Mrs. Sarah Shelby, the sister of Anthony, > 
prho lived on Station Camp Creek. s 

Borne lime afterwards, Mrs. Bledsoe herself was 1 


on the road from Bledsoe’s Lick lo the above-men¬ 
tioned staUon, where the court of Sumner county 
was at that time hold. Her ol)jccl was to attend lo 
some bu*‘ines8 connected with the estate of her late 
husband. She was escorted on her wav by the 
celebrated Thomas S. Spencer, and Rol>ert Jones. 
The party were waylaid and fired upon by a large 
body of Indians. Jtmes was severely w'oiinded. and 
turning, rode rapidly back for about two miles; after 
which, he fell dead from his horse. The ^avage» 
advanced boldly upon the others, intending to lake 
them prisoners. 

It was not consistent with Spencer’s chivalrous 
character to attempt to save himself by leaving bis 
companion to the mercy of the foe. Bidding her 
retreat as fast as possible, and encouracint: her to 
keep her seat firmly, he protected her by following 
more slowly in her rear, with his trusty ride in his 
hand. When the Indians in pursuit came loo near, 
he would raise his w'eapon, as if to fire; and, as he 
was known to be an excellent marksman, the sa¬ 
vages were not willing to encounter him, but hast¬ 
ened to the shellcr of trees, while he continued his 
retreat. In this manner be kept them at bay for 
some miles, not firing a single shot—for he knew 
that his threatening had more effect — until Mrs. 
Bledsoe reached a station. Her life and his own 
were, on this occasion, saved by his prudence and 
presence of mind; for both would have been lost 
had he yielded to the temptation to fire. 

Thi.s Spencer—for his gallantry and reckless dar¬ 
ing, named “ the Chevalier Bayard of Cumberland 
Valley” — was famed for his encounters with the 
Indians, by whom be had often been shot at, and 
Wounded on more than one occasion. His propor¬ 
tions and strength were those of a giant, and the 
wonder-loving people were accustomed to tell mar¬ 
velous stories conwming him. It was said that, at 
one time, being unarmed when attacked by the In¬ 
dians, he reached into a tree, and, wrenching off a 
huge bough by main force, drove back his assailants 
with it. He lived for some years alone in Cumber¬ 
land Valley—it is said, from 1776 to 1779—before a 
single white man had taken up his abode there; his 
dwelling being a large hollow tree, the roots of which 
still remain near Bledsoe’s Lick. For one year— 
the tradition is — a man by the name of Holiday 
shared bis retreat; but the hollow being not suffi¬ 
ciently spacious lo accommodate two lodgers, they 
were under the necessity of separating, and Holiday 
departed to seek a home in the valley of the Ken¬ 
tucky River. But one difficulty arose; those dwell¬ 
ers in the primeval forest had but one knife between 
them! What was to be done? for a knife was an 
article of indispensable necessity: it belonged lo 
Spencer, and it would have been madness in the 
owner of such an article to part with it. He re¬ 
solved lo accompany Holiday part of the way on 
his journey, and went as far as Big Barren River. 
When about to turn back, Spencer’s heart relented: 
he broke the blade of his knife in two, gave half to 
bis friend, and with a light heart returned to his hol- 
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low tree. Not long after his gallant rescue of Mrs. 
Bied.'toe, he was killed by a party of Indians, on the 
road from Nashville to Knoxville. For nearly twenty 
years he had been exposed to every variety of dan¬ 
ger, and escaped them all; but his hour came at 
last; and the dust of the hermit and renowned war¬ 
rior of Cumberland Valley now reposes on *‘Spen- 
oer^s rlill,” near the Crab Orchard, on the road be¬ 
tween Nashville and Knoxville. 

Bereaved of her husband, sons, and brother-in-law 
by the murderous savages, Mrs. Bledsoe was obliged 
alone to undertake, not only the charge of her hus¬ 
band’s estate, but the care of the children, and their 
education and settlement in life. These duties were 
discharged with unwavering energy and Christian 
patience. Her religion had taught her fortitude un¬ 
der her unexampled distresses; and through all this 
trying period of her life, she exhibited a decision 
and firmness of character which bespoke no ordi¬ 
nary powers of intellect. Her mind, indeed, was 
of masculine strength, and she was remarkable for 
independence of thought and opinion. In person. 


she was attractive, being neither tall nor large, until 
advanced in life. Her hair was brown, her eyes 
gray, and her complexion fair. Her useful life was 
closed in the autumn of 1808. The record of her 
worth, and of what she did and suffered, is an hum¬ 
ble one, and may win little attention from the care¬ 
less many, who regard not the memory of our “ pil¬ 
grim mothersbut the recollection of her gentle 
virtues has not yet faded from the hearts of her de¬ 
scendants ; and those to whom they tell the story of 
her life will acknowledge her the worthy companion 
of those noble men to whom belongs the praise of 
having originated a new colony and built up a goodly 
state in the bosom of the forest. Their patriotic 
labors, their struggles with the surrounding savages, 
their eflbrts in the maintenance of the community 
they had founded—sealed, as they finally were, with 
their own blood, and the blood of their sons and re¬ 
latives—will never be forgotten while the apprehen¬ 
sion of what is noble, generous, and good survives 
in the hearts of their countr^^men. 


MORE G-OSSIP ABOUT CHILDREN, 

IN A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR. 

BY LOUIS OAYLOan CLAItX. 


Mt dear Godbt 

I HAVE not finished my gossip about children. I 
have a good deal yet to say touching their sensibili¬ 
ties, their nice discriminating sense, and the treat¬ 
ment which they too frequently receive from those 
who, although older than themselves, are in very 
many things not half so wise. 

If you will take up Southey’s Autobiography, 
written by himself (and his son), and recently pub¬ 
lished by my friends, the brothers Harper, you will 
find in the portion of Southey’s early history, as re¬ 
corded by himself, many striking examples of the 
keen susceptibility of childhood to outward and in¬ 
ward impressions, and of the deep feeling which 
underlies the apparently unthoughtful career of a 
young boy. It is a delightful opening of his whole 
heart to his reader. One sees with him the smallest 
object of nature about the home of bis childhood; 
and it is impossible not to enter into all his feelings 
of little joys and poignant sorrows. I am not with¬ 
out the hope, therefore, that, in the few records 
which I am about to give you, partly of personal 
experience and partly of personal observation, I 
shall be able to enlist the attention of your readers; 
for, after all, each one of us, friend Grodey, in our 
own more mature joys and sorrows, is but an epi¬ 
tome, so to speak, of the great mass, who alike 
rejoice and grieve os. 

I do not wish to exhibit anything like a spirit of 
egotism, and I assure you that 1 write with a grati¬ 


fied feeling that is a very wide remove from that 
selfish sentiment, when I tell you that I have re¬ 
ceived from very many parents, in difierent parts of 
the country, letters containing their ‘‘ warm and 
grateful thanks” for the endeavor which I made, in 
a recent number of your magazine, to oreats more 
wnjidmee in childhood and youth; to awaken, 
along with a “ sense of dwry”—that too frequent 
excuse for domestic tyranny—a feeling of generous 
forbearance for the trivial, venial faults of those 
whose hearts are just and tender, and whom 
« kindness wins when cruelty would repel ” You 
must let me go on in my own way, and I will try 
to illustrate the truth and justice of ray position. 

I must go back to my very earliest schooldays. I 
doubt if I was more than five years old, a little boy 
in the country, when X was sent, with my twin- 
brother, to a summer district school.” It was 
kept by a school-ma’am,” a pleasant young wo- 
man of some twenty years of age. She was posi¬ 
tively my Jirst love. I am afraid I was an awkward 
scholar at first; but the enticing manner in which 

Mary-(I grieve that only the faint sound of her 

unsyllabled name comes to me now from “ the dark 
backward and abysm of Time”) coaxed me through 
the alphabet and the words of one syllable ; encou¬ 
raged me to encounter those of two (the first c* 
which I remember to this day, whenever tne bak¬ 
er’s bill for my children’s daily bread is presented 
for audit); stimulated me to attack those of three; 
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until, at the la^^t, I was enabled to surmount that 
tallest of orlhoepical combination}*, “ Mi-chi-ii- 
macX:-i- 7 iari‘^" without a particle of fear ; the entic¬ 
ing manner, I say, in which Mary-accompli^hed 

all this, won my heart. She would stoop over and 
kiss me, on my low seat, when 1 was successful, 
and very pleasant were her “ ginxl words” to my 
car. HIcss your heart! I rememl>er at this moment 
the feel in" of her soQ brown curls upon my cheek; 
and I would give almost anything now to sec the 
first “ certilicule” of good conduct which I brought 
home, in her handwriting, to my mother, and which 
was kept for years among fans, bits of dried orange- 
peel, and sprigs of withered “ caraway,” in a cor¬ 
ner of the bureau-** draw.” All this came very 
vividly to me some time ago, when my own little 
boy brought home his first “school-ticket.” He 
is not called, however—and I rejoice that he is not 
—to remember dear companions, who “bewept to 
the grave did go, with true-love showers.” 

“ Oh, my mother ! oh, my childhood ! 

Oh, my brother, now no more ! 

Oh, the years that push me onward. 

Farther from that distant shore !’* 

But I am led away. I wanted merely to say that 
Inis “school-ma’am,” from the simple love of her 
children, her little scholars, knew how to teach and 
how to nile them. I hope that not a few “ school- 
ma’ams” will peruse this hastily-prepared gossip; 
and if they do, I trust they will remember, in the 
treatment of their little charges, that.**the heart 
mtiJt leap kindly back to kindness.” Why, my dear 
air, 1 used to wait, m the summer aHernoons, until 
all the little pupils had gone on before, so that X 
could place in the soft white hand of my school¬ 
mistress as confiding a little hand as any in which 
she may afterwards have placed her own, “ in the 
full trust of love.” 1 hope she found a hu}*band 
good and true, and that she was bles.«ed with what 
she loved, ** wisely” and not ** too well,” children. 

Now that I am on the subject of children at school, 
1 wish to pursue the theme at a little greater length, 
and give you an incident or two in my farther ex¬ 
perience. 

It was not long after finishing our summer course 

with “school-ma’am” Mary -, that we were 

transferred to a ** man-school,” kept in the district. 
And here I mu.st go back, for just one moment, to 
say that, among the pleasantest things that I remem¬ 
ber of that period, was the calling upon us in the 
morning, by the neighbors’ children—and especially 
two little girls, new-comers from the “ Black River 
country,” then a vague terra incognita to us, yet 
only some thirty miles away—to accompany us to 
the .‘school through the winter snow. How well I re¬ 
member their knitted red-and-white w'oolen hoods, 
and the red-and-white complexions beaming with 
youth and high health Ixineath them ! I think of 
Motherwell’.s going to }^chool with his “ dear Jenny 
Morrison,” so touchingly described in hi.s beautiful 


poem of that name, every lime these scenes arise 
before me. 

Well, at this “ man->chool” I first learned the 
lesson which 1 am about to illustrate. It is a les¬ 
son for parents, a lesson for instructors, and, 1 
think, a lesson for children also. I remember 
names hrre, for one was almost burned into my 
brain for years afterwards. 

There was something very impo}«ing about 
“opening the school” on the fir>tday of the winter 
session. The trustees of the same were present; 
a hard-headed old farmer, who sent long piles of 
“cord wood,” beach, maple, bass-wood, and birch, 
out of his “own pod-ft,'' he used to say—and he 
might, with equal propriety, have said, “ out of his 
own head," for surely thrre W'as no lack of “tim¬ 
ber;” Deacon C-, an educated Puritan, whocould 

spell, read, write, “puiictify,” and—“knew gram¬ 
mar,” as he him.**elf expressed it ; athin-fucod doc¬ 
tor, whose horse was snorting at the door, and who 
sat, on that occasion, with his saddle-bugs crovK»d on 
his knee, being in somethingof a hurry, expecting, 
I believe, an “addition” m the neighborhood, to 
the subject of my present gossip—at all events, I 
well rememixir peeping under the wrinkled leather- 
flaps of the “ ba^-s” and seeing a wooden cartridge- 
box, with holes for the death-dealing vials; and 
last, but not least, the town blacksmith, who wa«, 
in tact, worth all the other trustees put together, 
being a man ot sound common sense, w^itb some¬ 
thing more than a sprinkling of useful education. 
Under the auspices of the.se trustees, this “ mao- 
school” was thus opened for the winter. “Now 
look you what befell.” 

For the first four or five days, our scboolmai^ter 
was quite amiable—or so at least he seemed. His 
“rules,” and they were arbitrary enough, were 
given out on the second day; five scholars were 
“ admonished” on the third ; on the fourth, about a 
dozen were ** warned,” as the pedagogue termed 
it; and on the fifth, there was set up in the corner 
of an open closet, in plain sight of all the school, a 
bundle containing about a dozen birch switches, 
each some six feet long, and rendered lithe and 
tough by bemg tempered in the hot embers of the 
fire. These were to be the ** ministers of justice 
and the portents of this “dreadful note of prepara¬ 
tion” were amply fulfilled. 

I had just begun to learn to write. My copy¬ 
book had four pages of “ straight marks,” so 
called, I suppose, because they are always crooked. 

1 had also gone through “the hooks,” up and 
down ; but my hand was cramped ; and I fear that 
my first ** word-copy” was not os good as it ought 
to have been ; but I ** run out my tongue and tried” 
hard; and it makes me laugh, even now, to re¬ 
member how I used to look along the line of 
“ writing-.*^cho]ars” on my bench, and seethe rows 
of lolling tongues and moving heads over the long 
desk, mastering the first difficulties of chirography; 
some licking off “blots” of ink from their copy¬ 
books, others drawing in or dropping slowly out of 
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the mouth, at uach upward or downward «8troko” 
of the pen. 

One morning, the master” came behind me and 
overlooked ray writing— 

“ Loui-s” said he, “ if I see any more such writ¬ 
ing 08 that, you ’ll repent it! I Ve tailed to you 
long enough.” 

I replied that he had neveri to my recollection, 
blamed me for W-riting badly but once ; nor had he. 

“Don’t dare to contradict nw, sir, but remem¬ 
ber !” was his only reply. 

From this moment, I could scarcely hold my pen 
aright, much less “ write right*” The master had 
a cat-like, stealthy tread, and I seemed all the wliile 
to /eel him behind me; and while I was fearing 
this, and had reached the end of a line, there fell 
across my right hand a diagonal blow, from the 
fierce whip which was the tyrant’s constant com¬ 
panion, that in a moment rose to a red and blue 
welt as large as my little finger, entirely across my 
band. The pain was excruciating. I can recall 
the feeling as vividly, while I am tracing the.«e 
lines, as I did the moment afier the cruel blow was 
inflicted. 

From that time forward I could not write at all; 
nor should I have pursued that branch of school- 
education at all that winter but that “ the master’s” 
cruelty soon led to his dismissal in deep disgrace. 
His floggings were almost incessant. His system 
was the “ reign of terror,” instead of that which 
“ works by love and purifies the heart.” His 
crowning act was feruling a little boy, as ingenuous 
and innocent-hearted a child as ever breathed, on 
the tops of his finger-nails—a refinement of cruelty 
beyond all previous example. The little fellow’s 
nails turned black and soon came ofi*, and the 
<< master” was turned away. I am not sorry to 
add that he was subsequently cowhided, while 
lying in a snow-bank, into which he had been 
“ knocked” by an elder brother the lad whom he 
bad so cruelly treated, until he cried Imstily for 
quarter, which was not too speedily granted. 

But I come now to my illustration of the “ law 
of kindness,” in its eflect upon myself. The suc¬ 
cessor to the pedagogue whom we have dismissed 
was a native of Connecticut. He was well edu¬ 
cated, bad a pleasant manner, and a smile of remark¬ 
able sweetne.ss. I never saw him angry for a mo¬ 
ment. On the first day he ofiened, he said to the 
as.«embled school that he wanted each scholar to 
consider him as a friend; that he desired nothing 
but their good ; and that it was for the interest of 
each one of them that all should be careful to ob¬ 
serve the few and simple rules which he should lay 
down for the government of the school. These he 
proclaimed; and, with one or two trivial qxcep- 
tiems, there was no infraction of them during the 
three winters in which he taught in our district. 

Under hie instruction, I was induced to re.‘‘ume 
my “exercises” in writing. I remember his com¬ 
ing to look over my shoulder, to examine the first 
page of my new copy-book: “ Very well written,” 
VOL. XLII .—9 


said he; “ only keep on in that way, and you cannot 
fail to succeed.” These encouraging words went 
straight to my heart. They were words of kind¬ 
ness, and their fruition was instantaneous. When 
tlie next two pages of roy copy-book were accom¬ 
plished, he came again to report upon my progress: 
“That is well done, LouiSy quite well. You will 
soon require very little instruetion from vm I am 
afraid you ’ll soon become to excel your teacher ” 

Gentle-hearted, sympathetic O-M-! would 

that your “ law of kindness” could be written upon 
the heart of every parent, and every guardian and 
instructor of the young throughout our great and 
happy coimtry ! 

I have oAen wondered why it is that parents and 
guardians dp not more frequently and more cor¬ 
dially reciprocate the con/denee of children. How 
hard it is to convince a child that his father or mo¬ 
ther can do wrong! Our little people are always 
our sturdiest defenders. They are loyal to the 
maxim that “ the king can do no wrongand all 
the monarchs they know are their parents. I heard 
the other day, from the lips of a distinguished phy^ 
sician, formerly of New York, but now living in 
elegant retirement in a beautiful country town of 
Long Island, a touching illustration of the truth of 
this, with which I shall close this already too pro¬ 
tracted article. 

“ I have had,” said the doctor, “ a good deal of 
experience, in the long practice of my profession in 
the city, that is more remarkable than anything re¬ 
corded in the < Diary of a London Physician.’ It 
would be impossible for me to detail to you the 
hundredth part of the interesting and exciting things 
which I saw and beard. That which afiTected nae 
most, of late years, was the case of a boy, not, I 
think, over twelve years of age. 1 first saw him in 
the hospital, whither, being poor and without pa¬ 
rents, he bad been brought to die. 

“He was the most beautiful boy I ever beheM> 
He had that peculiar cast of countenance and coiq- 
plexioD which we notice in those who are afliicted 
with frequent hemorrhage of the lungs. He waa 
very beautiful! His brow was broad, fair, and in- 
teUeciual; his eyes had the deep blue of 

the sky itself; his complexion was like the lily, 
tinted, just below the cheek-bone, with a hectio 
flush— 

* As on cqnsamption’a waning cheek, 

Mid min bloorni the rose ;* 

and his hair, which was soft as floes silk, hung in 
luxuriant ourls about his face. But oh, what an 
expression of deep melancholy his countenance 
wore ! so remarkable that I felt certain that the fear 
of death had nothing to do with it. And I was 
right. Young as he was, he did not wish to live. 
He repeatedly said that death was what he most 
(fesired; and it was truly dreadful to hear one so 
young and so beautiful talk like this. ‘Oh!’ be 
would say, ‘let me die! let me die! Don’t try to 
Miye ine; I wartt to die!^ Nen^tholoo*- ho was 
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most affectionate, and was extremely prateful for 
everj'thing that I could do for his relief. I soon 
won his heart; but perceived, with pain, that his 
disease of body was nothing to his ‘ sickness of the 
soul,’ which I could not heal. He leaned ii|>on my 
bosom and wept, while at the same time he prayed 
for death. I have never seen one of hi.« years who 
courted it so sincerely. 1 tried in every way to 
elicit from him what it was that rendered him so 
unhappy; but his lips were sealed, and he wa.« like 
one who tried to turn his face from something 
which oppressed his spirit. 

“ It subsequently appeared that the father of this 

child was hanged for murder in B-County, about 

two years before. It was the most cold-blooded 
homicide that had ever been known in that section 
of the country. The excitement raged high ; and I 
recollect that the stake and the gallows vied with 
each other for the victim. The mob labored hard 
to get the man out of the jail, that they might wreak 
summary vengeance upon him by hanging him to 
the nearest tree. Nevertheless, law triumphed, and 
he was hanged. Justice held up her equal scales 
with satisfaction, and there was much tnunpeting 
forth of this consummation, m which even the wo¬ 
men, merciful, tender-hearted women, seemed to 
take delight. 

“Perceiving the boy’s life to be waning, I endea¬ 
vored one day to turn his mind to religious sub¬ 
jects, apprehending no difficulty in one so young; 
but he always evaded the topic. I asked him if he 
had said his prayers. He replied— 

“ * O/irtf, always—note, never.’ 

“This answer surprised me very much; and I 
endeavored gently to impress him with the fact that 
a more devout frame of mind would be becoming m 
him, and with the great necessity of his being pre¬ 
pared to die; but he remained silent. 

“ A few days afterwards, 1 asked him whether 
he would not permit me to send for the Rev. Dr. 

B-, a most kind man in sickness, who would be 

of the utmost service to him in his present situation. 
He declined firmly and po.sitively. Then I deter¬ 
mined to solve this mystery, and to understand this 
strange phase of character in a mere child. < My 


dear boy,’ said I, ‘ I implore you not to act id this 
manner. What can so have disturbed your young 
mind? You certainly believe there is a God, to 
whom you owe a debt of gratitude V 

“His eye kindled, and to my surprise, 1 might 
almost say horror, I heard from his young lip»— 

“ ‘ No, I don’t bflieve that there is a God !* 

“ Yes, that little boy, young as he was, was an 
atheist; and he even reasoned in a logical manner 
lor a mere child like him. 

“ ‘ I cannot believe there is a God,’ said he ; * for 
if there were a God, he must be merciful and just; 
and he never, ftrver, never could have permitted 
wiy father^ who was innocent, to be hanged! Oh, 
my father! my father!’ he cxel^iroed, pas.«ionately, 
burying his face in the pillow, and sobbing as if his 
lieart would break. 

“ I was overcome by my own emotion; but all 
that I could say would not change his determina¬ 
tion ; he would have no minister of God beside him 
—no prayers by his bedside. I was unable, with 
all my endeavors, to apply any balm to his wounded 
heart. 

“A lew days after this, 1 called, as usual, in ths 
morning, and at once saw very clearly that the little 
boy must soon depart. 

“ ‘ Willie,’ said I, * I have got good news for you 
to-day. Do you think that you can bt^^r to hear it?* 
for 1 really was at a loss how to break to him what 
I bad to communicate. 

“ He assented, and listened with the deepest 
attention. I then informed him, as 1 best could, 
that, from circumstances which had recently come 
to light, It had been rendered certain that his father 
was entirely innocent of the crime for which he had 
suffered an ignominious death. 

“ 1 never shall forget the frenxy of emotion which 
he exhibited at this announcement. He uttered one 
scream—the blood rushed from his mouth—he 
leaned forward upon my bosom—and died !” 

I leave this, friend Godey, with your readers. 1 
had much more to say; and, perhaps, should it be 
desirable, 1 may hereafter give you one more chap- 
tor upon children. 


SONG OF THE STARS. 


£ Pluribus Unum —“ Many in 0;is.” 
A NATIONAL SONG. 


BT THOMAS S. DONOHO. 


“ E Pluribus Uxux !” The world, with delight. 
Looks up to the starry blue banner of night. 

In its many-blent glory rejoicing to see 
America’s motto—the pride of the Free! 

E Pluribus Unum !” Our standard for ever! 
Woe, woe to the heart that would dare to dissever! 


Shine, Liberty’s Stars! your dominion increase— 
A guide in the battle, a blessing in peace ! 

“ E Pluribus Unum !” And thus be, at last. 

From land nnto land our broad banner east. 

Till its Stars, like the stars of the sky, be unfurled, 
la beauty and glory, embracing the world! 
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A SEQUEL TO “THE NIEBELUNGEN.»> 

BT PROrKBSOR CHARLES B. B L U M E N T H A L. 


CHAPTER I. 

The twenty-second of February, 1848, found Pa¬ 
ris in a condition which only a Napoleon or a Wa>h- 
ington could have controlled. The people felt and 
acted like a lion conscious that his tetters are cor¬ 
roded, yet still somewhat awed by the remembrance 
of the power which they once exercised over him. 

Poverty and want, licentious habits and irreligious 
filing, had contributed to bring about a ferocious 
discontent, which needed only the insidious and 
indammatory articles spread broadcast over the 
land by designing men to fan into an insurrection. 

Louis Philippe and his advisers exemplified the 
proverb Quern Dais vuls perdere^ •prixca demeutat^ 
determined upon closing one of the best safety- 
▼alves of public discontent. The Reform Banquet 
had been prohibited, and apparently well-planned 
military preparations had been made to meet any 
possible hostile demonstrations, and to quench them 
at the outset. Troops paraded through the city in 
every direction, and every prominent place wa.«» oc¬ 
cupied by squadrons of cavalry or squads of infan¬ 
try/ Nevertheless, soon after breakfast the people 
collected at various points, at first in small numbers; 
but gradually these swelled in size in proportion 
as they advanced to what appeared the centre to 
which all were attracted, the Place de la Concorde. 
Shouts, laughter, and merriment were heard from 
all quarters of the crowd, and the moving masses 
appeared more like a body of people going to some 
holiday amusement, than conspirators bent upon 
the overthrow of a government. 

Just as a detached body of these was passing 
through the Rue de Burgoigne, a gentleman step¬ 
ped out of one of the houses in that narrow street, 
and, partly led by curiosity and partly by his zeal 
for the popular cause, joined their ranks and ad¬ 
vanced with them as far as the Palais du Corps 
Le^latif, where they were met by a troop of dra¬ 
goons, who endeavored to disperse the crowd. 
Aiigry words were exchanged, and a few sabre 
blows fell among the crowd. One of the troopers, 
who seemed determined to check the advancing 
column, rode up to one who appeared to be a 
leader, and, raising his sword, exclaimed, “ Back, 
or I *11 cleave your skull !’* But the youthful and 
athletic champion folded his arms, and, with¬ 
out the slightest discomposure, replied, “Coward! 
strike an unarmed man;—prove your courage!” 
The dragoon, without a reply, wheeled his horse, 
and rode to another part of the square. Just at 


that moment, another insolent trooper pressed his 
horse against the gentleman who had joined th*' 
crowd in the Rue de Burgoigne. The latter lifted 
his cane, and was about to chastise the soldier’s 
insolence, when a man in a blouse and a slouched 
hat resembling the Mexican sombrero, arrested his 
arm, and whispered to him, “ Do not strike! you 
are not in America : Friuuje is not as yet the place 
to resent the insolence of a soldier.” Irritated at 
this unexpected interference, the gentleman endea¬ 
vored to free his arm from the vice-like grasp of 
the new-comer, while he exclaimed, “ Unhand me, 
sir! A free American is everywhere a freeman; 
and these soldiers shall not prevent me from pro¬ 
ceeding and aiding the cause of an oppressed peo¬ 
ple.” “Say rather a hungry people,” replied the 
other; and then added with a smile, and in good 
English, “ Has the quiet student of the Juniata been 
so soon transformed into a fierce revolutionary par¬ 
tisan? What would Captain Banker say if he could 
see you thus turned into a hot-headed insurgent?” 

“I have heard that voice before,” replied tl»e 
stranger. “ Who are you, that you are so familiar 
with me and my friends?” 

“ One who will guide and advise you in the storm 
that is now brewing, which will soon overwhelm this 
goodly Nineveh, and in its course shake a throne to 
its foundation. But this i.s no place for explanations. 
Come—and on our way I will tell you who I am, 
and why I have mingled with this people, that know 
hardly, as yet, what they are about to do.” 

While saying this, he drew his companion into 
the Rue St. Dominique, and disentangled him thus 
from the crowd, which, now no longer opposed by 
the dragoons, moved onward towards the Pont de 
la Concorde, After they had crossed the Rue de 
Bac, they found the streets almost deserted, and 
then the man with the slouched hat turned to his 
companion and said— 

“Has Mr. Filmot already forgotten the pic-nie 
on the banks of the Juniata, and the stranger guest 
whom he was good enough to invite to his house ?” 

Mr. Filmot, for it was he whom we found just 
now about to take an active part in the insurrection 
of the Parisian people, examined the features of his 
interlocutor closely and rather distrustfully, and 
finally exclaimed—“ It cannot be that I see M. De¬ 
velour in Paris and in this strange disguise? for 
only yesterday I received a letter from Mr. Karsh, 
in which he informs me that his friend is even 
now a sojourner at the court of the Emperor of 
Austria.” 
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That letter was dated more than a month ago,** 
replied Mr. Develour. “ 1 left the Prater city in 
the bog-inning of last month, and, it api^'ars, have 
arrived just in lime to prevent Mr. Filmot from com¬ 
mitting a very imprudent act, W’hich, by the way, 
you will recollect, was predicted to you in the magic 
mirror. Had you asked my advice before you left 
your native land to pursue your studios in the mo¬ 
dern Nineveh, I would have counseled you to wait 
for a more propitious sca.<on. But, as soon as 1 
beard of your pre.sence in the city, I determined to 
watch over you and to warn you, if your enthusi¬ 
asm should lead you to take too active a part in the 
deadly strife that awaits us here.” 

Vou certainly do not think that a revolution is 
contemplated?” inquired Mr. Filmot. 

“Come and see,” replied Develour, while he 
continued his walk down the Hue St. Dominique. 
They then pa.ssed through the Rue St. Marguerite, 
and entered the Rue dc Boucheries. About half 
way down the street they stopped before a mean- 
looking house. Develour rapped twice in quick 
succession at the door, and then, after a short inter¬ 
val, once more, and louder than before, imme¬ 
diately after the third rap, the door was partially 
and cautiously opened, and s/ime one asked, in an 
under tone, “ What do you want ?” 

“ To see the man of the red mountain,*’ replicMl 
Develour, in the same tone. 

“ What is your business ?’* 

“ To guide the boat.” 

“ Where do you come from ?’* 

“ From the rough sea.” 

“ And where do you wish to go to now ?’* 

“ To the still waters.” 

After this strange examination, the door was fully 
opened, and the doorkeeper said, “ Vou may enter.’* 
But when he saw Filmot about to accompany De¬ 
velour, he stopped him, and inquired by what right 
he expected to gain admission. 

“By my invitation and introduction,” said Deve¬ 
lour, before Filmot had lime to speak. 

“ That may not be,” replied the doorkeeper. 
“ No one has a right to introduce another, exoept 
lha<e who have the word of the day.” 

“1 have the word,” said Devclou**; and then he 
whispered to him, “Not Martin, but Albert.” After 
that he continued aloud, “ Now go and announce 
me : we will wait here in the vestibule.” 

As soon as the doorkeeper, after carefully lock¬ 
ing the door, had withdrawn into the interior of 
the house. Develour turned to his companion and 
asked him, “Have you ever come across an ac¬ 
count of the Red Man, whom many believe to have 
exercised a great influence over the mind of Napo¬ 
leon?” 

“ I have read some curious statements concern¬ 
ing an individual designated by that name; but 
have always considered them the inventions of an 
exuberant imagination,” replied Filmot. 

“ You will soon have an opportunity to form a 
more correct opinion. I hope to have the pleasure, 


in a few minutes, to introduce you to him. Am for 
his claims to-” 

Before Develour had time to flnish the sentence, 
a side door opened close by him, and a black boy, 
dressed in oriental costume, entered and bowed, 
with his hands crossed over his breast, and then 
said to Develour, in broken French, “ The master 
told me to bid you welcome, and to conduct you 
into the parlor, where he will join you in a lew 
minutes.’* 


CHAPTER II. 

Dkveloitr and Filmot followed their guide into 
a room filled up in Eastern style. Divans made of 
cushions piled one upon another were placed all 
around the room, with small carptUs spread before 
them. Light stands of beatitiful arabef^qiie work 
were tastefully distributed in various places, and in 
the centre played a small fountain fed by aromatic 
water. The lower part of the room contained a 
recess, the interior of which was concealed by a 
semi-transparent screen, which permitted the V'i.-*ii- 
ors to see that it was lit up by a flume proceeding 
from an urn. Heavy rich silk curtains, hung be¬ 
fore the windows, excluded the glare of the sun, 
and were so arranged that the light in the room 
resembled that given by the moon when at its full. 
The atmosphere of the apartment was heav'y with 
the perfumes of exotic plants and cosily essences. 
The Moor requested them to be seated, and, again 
crossing his arms over his breast, be bowed and 
left the room. 

As soon as the door had closed behind him, De- 
vclour said to Filmot: “ It is reported that the Red 
Man appeared four times to Napoleon, and each 
time, in order to expostulate with him about the 
course he w'as pursuing; that, during each visit, he 
advised him what to do, and accompanied his ad¬ 
vice with the promise of success, in case he would 
follow his counsel; and a threat of defeat if he per¬ 
sisted in disregtirding it. The last visit which he 
jmid to the Emperor was shortly before the battle 
of Waterloo. Montholon was in the antechamber, 
when the man with the red cloak entered his mas¬ 
ter’s apartment. After renewed exposiulatioas, he 
urged the Emperor to make an overture to the allied 
powers, and to promise that he would confine his 
claims to France, and pledge himself not to attempt 
conquest beyond the Rhine. When Napoleon, 
though half awed, rejected thi.s advice with some 
irritation, his visitor rose, and solemnly predicted to 
him a signal defeat in the next great battle he would 
be compelled to fight; and, after that, an expulsion 
from his empire; and then left the room as abruptly 
as he had entered it. 

“As soon as Napoleon had recovered from his 
surprise at the bold language and the sudden depart¬ 
ure of his strange monitor, he hastened into the ante¬ 
chamber to call him back. But no one but Mon. 
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olon waa in the room, who, when questioned by 
the Emperor concerning the man who had just leA 
the cabinet, replied that, during the last half hour, 
no human being had passed through the antecham¬ 
ber, to seek ingress or egress. The sentinels on the 
staircases and at the gates Were then examined, but 
they all declared that they had not seen any stranger 
pass their respective posts. Perplexed at this fruit¬ 
less endeavor to recall the Red Man, Napoleon re¬ 
turned to his cabinet mystified and gloomy, disturbed 
by his self-appointed monitor, and his predictions. 
Shortly afterward, she fought the battle of Waterloo, 
and saw the prophecy fulfilled. He could never 
afterwards wholly divest himself of the belief that 
the Man in Red, as he was called by the officers, 
was an incarnation of his evil genius.” 

Before Develour had ceased speaking, a dodt 
opened in the lower part of the room, and an old 
man advanced, with a slow but firm step, towards 
the two friends. The new-comer appeared to be a 
roan of more than threescore years and ten, though 
not a falter in his step, not the slightest curvature 
of his lofty figure, evinced the approach of old age. 
He was a little above the middle height, lofty in 
his carriage, and dignified in all his movements. A 
high forehead gave an intellectual cast to a coun¬ 
tenance habitually calm and commanding, and to 
which long flowing silver locks imparted the look 
of a patriarch ruler. He was dressed in a velvet 
rooming-gown, which was confined around his waist 
by a broad belt of satin, upon which several formu¬ 
las in Arabic were worked with silver thread; and 
OQ his feet he had slippers covered with letters simi¬ 
lar to those on his belt. As soon as Develour be¬ 
came aware of his presence, he advanced to meet 
him, and said a few words in Arabic; then, intro¬ 
ducing his friend, he continued, in English—“M. 
Delevert, permit me to make you acquainted with 
Mr. Filmot. Nothing but a desire to afford him the 
pleasure of knowing you, the friend and admirer of 
his countrymen and their institutions, could have 
induced me to absent myself from my post this 
rooming.” 

** You are welcome, Mr. Filmot,” said M. Dele- 
vert, <*evea at a time when our good city afibrds 
us little opportunity to make it a welcome place to 
a stranger.” 

“ On the contrary,” replied Filmot, **to an Ame¬ 
rican and a true lover of liberty, it seems to hold 
out a very interesting spectacle, if what I have seen 
and heard to-day is a fair indication of what is to 
come.” 

“Ah,” said M. Delevert, with a sad smile, “I 
fear that the philanthropic part of your expectations 
will be doomed to disappointment. But a fearful 
lesson will again be read to the oppressors of the 
people; a lesson which would have been more 
effectual if taught a year hence, but which circum¬ 
stances prevent us to delay longer. In a few mi¬ 
nutes, messengiers will arrive from all parts of the 
city to report progress and the probable result. You 
will thus have an opportunity, if rot otherwise en- 
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gaged, to gain correct itfformation of the insurrec¬ 
tion in all quarters.” 

“Will you be displeased with me, my friend,” 
said Develour, “ if I tell you that not only of M. 
Delevert, hut also of the Red Man have I spoken 
to Mr. Filmot; and I have even promised him that 
he shall hear from that mysterious being a detail 
of one of his visits to the emperors ?” 

“And can M. Develour think still of these 
things ?” replied the old man, smiling good-humor¬ 
edly. “How can they interest your friend Mr. 
Filmot—a citizen of a country where everything 
is worked for in a plain matter-of-fact w'ay ? What 
interest can he feel in the various means that were 
employed in an endeavor to make the military 
genius of the great warrior an instrument to bring 
about a permanent amelioration in the condition of 
the people ?” 

“ The very mystery in which the whole seems 
enveloped,” said Filmot, “would, in itself, be 
enough to interest me in it; particularly so now, 
when I have reason to believe myself in the pre¬ 
sence of the chief actor—of him whom hitherto I 
have always regarded as the creation of an excited 
imagination.” 

“And why a creature of the imagination?” in¬ 
quired M. Delevert. “Is it because I had it in my 
power to appear before the Emperor and to leave 
him unseen by other eyes ? Or is it because of the 
truth of ray predictions ? Neither "was impossible; 
neither required means beyond those which the 
scientific student of the book of nature, when pro¬ 
perly instructed, can obtain. I resorted once even 
to a u.se of the utmost powers of nature, as far as 
they are known to me, in order to entice him, by a 
palpable proof of my ability to aid him, to promise 
that he would become an instrument in the hands 
of those who sought to usher in the dawn of a ha]>- 
pier age, the age of true liberty, true equality ; an 
age in which every man and woman would be able 
to feel, through the advantages Of education and 
equal political and moral rights, unhampered by 
false prejudices, that all human beings were created 
free and equal. It was on the night before the bat¬ 
tle of Austerlitz, W’hen he, as was his frequent cus¬ 
tom, visited the outpost, wrapped in his plain gray 
coat. At the hour of midnight, I presented myself 
before him, and offered to show him the plans of 
the enemy for the following day, on condition that 
he would not endeavor to meddle with anything he 
should see, except so far as necessary to obtain the 
promised information. He knew something of ray 
ability to fulfil what I promised, and therefore did 
not doubt me, but gave his imperial word to fulfil 
his part of the compact I then led him a few paces 
beyond the camp, and bade him be seated on a large 
stone, a fragment of an old heathen altar-stone. He 
had hardly taken ms seat before a phantom-like 
being, in the garb of an ofiicer in the Austrian 
army, was seen kneeling before him with a portfolio 
in his hand. Napoleon opened it, and found there 
all the information be desired. He complied strictly 
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with his promise, and returned the portfolio as soon 
as he had taken his notes, and the officer disap¬ 
peared like a vapor of the ni^ht. 1 then turned to 
the surprised monarch, and offered to repeat this 
specimen of my skill before every subsequent battle, 
if he would moderate hi.s ambition and be content to 
Ikj the first among his equals, the father of a wide¬ 
spread patriarchal family. But he angrily refused 
to listen to such a proposal, and, having somewhat 
recovered from his surprise, called for his guards to 
seize me. Fool! He stood upon a spot where I 
could have killed him without the danger of its ever 
becoming known to any one. While he turned to 
look for his myrmidons, the ground opened beneath 
my feet, and I disappeared before he had time to see 
by what means 1 escaped. 

“ Twice have I thus visited Alexander of Russia, 
but with like results. Fate has decreed it other¬ 
wise. Freedom cannot come to mankind from n 
throne. But, from what ray friend Develour has 
old you already, you may be astonished that we 


f should have engaged, and still engage, in fruitless 
j efforts, when we have gained fr6m nature powers 
I by which the sage is able to glance at the dt^crees. 
/ Alas! this earthly frame loads us with physical 
I clogs that weigh us down, and throw fiequenlly a 
I film btd'ore the eyes which make even the clearest 

I dim and short-sighted.” 

Here they were interrupted by a few mps at the 
inner door, which M. Delevert seemed to count 
with great attention ; and then rising from his seat, 
he continued, W'ithout any change in the tone of his 
voice— 

“ The reporters are coming in. If you w'ill ac¬ 
company me to iny reception-room, you will have 
an opportunity, shared by no other foreigner, to 
become acquainted with the mainsprings of this 
revolution; for such I am determined it shall be¬ 
come. Alas! would that it were of a nature to be 
the lust one! But (heir haste prevents that alto¬ 
gether. Come, they are wailing for me.” 

(To be coatinoed.) 


THE MOUF-NEF.’S LAMENT. 

BT PAEE BZHJAMm. 


Tub night-breeze fans ray faded cheek, 

And lifts my damp and flowing hair— 

And lo! methxnks sweet voices speak, 
lake harp-strings to the viewless air; 
While in the sky’s nnmeasured scroll, 

The burning stars forever roll, 

Changeless as heaven, and deeply bright— 
Fair emblems of a world of light! 

Oh, bathe ray temples with thy dew, 

Sweet Evening, dearest parent mild, 

And from thy curtained home of blue. 

Bend calmly o’er thy tearful child: 

For, when 1 feel, so soft and bland, 

The pressare of thy tender hand, 

I dream I rest in peace the while, 

Cradled beneath my mother’s smile. 

That mother sleeps! the snow-white shroud 
Enfolds her stainless bosom now, 

And, like bright hues on some pale clond, 
Roee-leaves were woven round her brow. 


I wreethed them that to heaven’s pure bowers, 
Snrrounded with the breath of flowers. 

Her sou! might soar through mists divine. 

Like incense from a holy ahrine. 

How changed ray being ! moments sweep 
Down, down the eternal gulf of Tinu ; 

And we, like gilded bubbles, keep 
Onr course amid their waves sublime. 

Till, mingled with the foam and spruy, 

We flash our lives of joy away; 

Or, drifting on through Sorrow’s shades, 

Sink ns a gleam of starlight fades. 

Alone! alone! I’m left alone— 

A creature born to grieve and die; 

But, while upon Night’s sapphire throne, 

In yonder broad and glorious sky, 

I gaze in sadness—lo ! I feel 
A vision of the futnre steal 
Across my sight, like some faint ray 
That glimmers from the fount of day. 


OTHELLO TO lAGO. 

BY a. T. COXRAS. 


Accuasai) be thy life! Darkness thy day! 

Time, a slow agony; a poison, love; 

Wild fears about thee, wan despair above! 

Crush’d hopes, like wither’d leaves, bestrew thy way! 
Nothing that lives lov’st thon; nothing that lives 
I^ves thee. The drops that fall from Hecln’s snow 
’Neath the sLnt sun, are warmer than the flow 


i Of thy chill’d heart. Thine be the bolt that rives! 
Be there no heaven to thee; the sky a pall; 

The earth a rack; the air consuming Are; 

The sleep of death and dnst thy sole desire— 
Life’s throb a torture, and life’s thought a thrall: 
And at the judgment may thy false soul l>e, 

^ And, ’neath the blasting blaze of light, meet me ! 
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BT HBBBT WILLIAM HBRBKRT. 

NO. I.—SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND HIS WIFE. 


It U commonly said, and appears generally to be 
believed, by superficial students of history, that with 
the reigns of the Plantagenets, with the Edwards 
and the Henrys of the fifteenth century, the age of 
chivalry was ended, the spirit of romance became 
extinct. To those, however, who have looked care¬ 
fully into the annals of the long and glorious reign 
of tbe great Elizabeth, it becomes evident that, so 
lar from having passed away with the tilt and tour¬ 
nament, with tbe complete suits of knightly armor, 
and the perilous feats of knight-errantry, the fire of 
chivalrous courtesy and chivalrous adventure never 
blazed more brightly, than at the very moment when 
it was about to expire amid the pedantry and cow¬ 
ardice, the low gluttony and shameless drunkenness, 
which disgraced the accession of the first James to 
the throne of England. Nor will the brightest and 
ma<t glorious names of fabulous or historic chivalry, 
the Tancreds and Godfreys of the crusades, the 
Oliviers and Rolands of the court of Charlemagne, 
the Cid Camfieador of old Castile, or the Bay¬ 
ard of Franee, that chevalier sans peur et sans re- 
proche, exceed the lustre which encircles, to this 
day, the characters of Essex, Howard, Philip Sid¬ 
ney, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and Walter Ra¬ 
leigh. 

It was full time that, at this period, maritime ad¬ 
venture had superseded the career of the barded war- 
horse, and the brunt of the leveled spear; and that 
to foray on the Spanish colonies, beyond the line, 
where, it was said, truce or peace never came; to 
tempt the perils of the tropical seas in search of the 
Eldorado, or the Fountain of Health and Youth, in 
the fabled and magical realms of central Florida; and 
to colonize tbe forest shores of the virgin wilder¬ 
nesses of tbe west, was now paramount in the ardent 
minds of England’s martial youth, to the desire of 
obtaining distinction in tbe bloody battle-fields of the 
Low Countries, or in the fierce religious wars of 
Hungary and Bohemia. And of these hot spirits, 
the most ardent, the most adventurous, the foremost 
in everything that savored of romance or gallantry, 
was the world-renowned Sir Walter Raleigh^ 

Bora of an honorable and ancient family in Devon¬ 
shire, he early came to London, in order to push his 
fortunes, as was the custom in those days with tbe 
cadets of illustrious families whose worldly wealth 
was unequal to their birth and station, by the chances 
of court favor, or the readier advancement of the 
sword. At this period, Elizabeth W'os desirous of 
lending assistance to the French Huguenots, who 
had been recently defeated ia the bloody battle of 


Jarnac, and who seemed to be in considerable peril 
of being utterly overpowered by their cruel and re¬ 
lentless enemies the Guises; while she was at the 
same time wholly disinclined to involve England in 
actual strife, by regular and declared hostilities. 

She gave permission, therefore, to Henry Cham- 
pernon to raise a regiment of gentlemen volunteers, 
and to transport them into France. In the number 
of these, young Walter Raleigh enrolled, and thence¬ 
forth his career may be said to have commenced; 
for from that time scarce a desperate or glorious 
adventure was essayed, either by sea or land, in 
which he was not a participator. In this, his first 
great school of military valor and distinction, he 
served with so much spirit, and such display of gal¬ 
lantry and aptitude for arms, that he immediately 
attracted attention, and, on his return to England in 
1570, after the pacification, and renewal of the edicts 
for liberty of conscience, found himself at once a 
marked man. 

It seems that, about this time, in connection with 
Nicholas Blount and others, who afterward attained 
to both rank and eminence, Raleigh attached him¬ 
self to the Earl of Essex, who at that time disputed 
with Leicester the favors, if not the affection, of 
Elizabeth; and, while in his suite, had the fortune 
to attract the notice of that princess by the hand¬ 
someness of his figure and the gallantry of his attire; 
she, like her father, Henry, being quick to observe 
and apt to admire those who were eminently gi/led 
with the thews and sinews of a man. 

A strangely romantic incident was connected with 
his first rise in the favor of the Virgin Queen, which 
is so vigorously and brilliantly described by another 
and even more renowned Sir Walter in his splendid 
romance of Kenilworth, that it shames us to attempt 
it with our far inferior pen; but it is so character¬ 
istic of the man and of the times that it may not be 
passed over in silence. 

Being sent once on a mission—so runs the tale— 
by his lord to the queen, at Greenwich, he arrived 
just as she was issuing in state from the palace to 
take her barge, which lay manned and ready at the 
stairs. Repulsed by the gentlemen pensioners, and 
refused access to her majesty until after her return 
from the excursion, the young esquire stood aloof, 
to observe the passing of the pageant; and, seemg 
the queen pause and hesitate on the brink of a pool 
of rain-water which intersected her path, no con¬ 
venience being at hand wherewith to bridge it, took 
off his crimson cloak, handsomely laid down with 
gold lace, his only courtlike garment, fell on one 
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knee, and with dofled cap and downcast eyes threw 
it over the puddle, so that the queen passed across 
dry shod, and swore by God's life, her favorite oath, 
that there was chivalry and manhood still in Eng- ; 
land. 

Immediately thereafter, he was summoned to be ; 
a member of the royal household, and was retained 
about the person of the queen, who condescended 
to acts of much familiarity, jesting, capping verses, 
and playing at the court games of the day with him, 
not a little, it is believed, to the chagrin of the 
haughty and unworthy favorite, Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. 

It does not appear, however, that, although she 
might coquet with Raleigh, to gratify her ow'n love 
of admiration, and to enjoy the charms of his rich : 
and fiery eloquence and versatile wit, though she 
might adv*ance him in his career of arms, and even 
stimulate his vaulting ambition to deeds of yet W'ild- 
er emprise, she ever esteemed Raleigh as he de¬ 
served to be esteemed, or penetrated the depths of 
his imaginative and creative genius, much less be¬ 
loved him personally, as she did the vain and petty 
ambitious Leicester, or the high-spirited, the valor¬ 
ous, the hapless Essex. 

Another anecdote is related of this period, which 
will serve in no small degree to illustrate this trail ; 
of Elizabeth’s strangely-mingled nature. Watching ; 
with the ladies of her court, in the gardens of one 
of her royal residences, as was her jealous and sus¬ 
picious usage, the movements of her young courtier, 
when he either believed, or aficcled to believe him¬ 
self unobserved, she saw him write a line on a pane 
of gloss in a garden pavilion with a diamond ring, 
which, on inspecting it subsequently to his depart¬ 
ure, she found to read in this wise :— 

Fain would I climb, but that I fear to lall—’ 

Hie sentence, or the distich rather, being thus left 
unfinished, when, with her royal hand, she added ; 
the second line—no slight encouragement to so keen 
and fiery a temperament as that of him for whom 
she Wrote, when given him from such a source— 

If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all.’* 

But his heart never failed him—not m the desperate 
strife with the Invincible Armada—not when he dis¬ 
covered and won for the English crown the wild 
shores of the tropical Guiana—not when he sailed 
the first far up the mighty Orinoco—not when, in 
after days, he stormed Cadiz, outdoing even the 
daring deeds of emulous and glorious—not when 
the favor of Elizabeth was forfeited—not m the long 
years of irksome, solitary, heart-breaking imprison¬ 
ment, endured at the hands of that base, soulless 
d^pot, the first James of England—not at his part¬ 
ing from his beloved and lovely wife—not on the 
STiuflbld, where he died as he had lived, a daimtless, 
chivalrous, high-minded English gentleman. 

G'hc greatest error of his life was his pertinacious 
host ility to Essex, originating in the jealousy of that 
erave, but rash and headstrong leader, who dis- \ 


graced and suspended him after the taking of Fayal, 
a circumstance which he never forgave or forgot— 
an error which ultimately cost him his own life, 
since it alienated from him the affect ions of the 
English people, and rendered them pitiless to him 
in his own exlremily. 

But his greatest crime, m the eyes of Elizabeth, 
the crime which lost him her good graces for ever, 
and neutralized all bis services on the flood and in 
the field, rendering ineffective even the strange let¬ 
ter which he addressed to his friend, Sir Robert 
Cecil, and which was doubtless shown to the queen, 
alihoiurh It failed to move her implacable and iron 
heart, was hu marriage, early in life, to the beauti¬ 
ful and charming Elizal»elh Throgmortou. The let¬ 
ter to which 1 have alluded is so curious that 1 
oannot refrain from quoting it entire, as a roost sin¬ 
gular illustration of the habits of that age of chi¬ 
valry, and of I he character of that strange compound, 
Elizabeth, who. to the heart of a man, and that 
mail a king of England,” to quote her own eloquent 
and noble diction, added the vanity and conceit of 
the weakest and most frivolous of womankind, and 
Who, at I ho age of sixty 3 rcars, chose to be addressed 
as a Diana and a Venus, a nymph, a goddess, and 
an angel. 

“ My heart,” he wrote, ** was never till this day, 
that I hear the queen goes away so far ofl*, whom 1 
have followed so many years, with so great love 
and desire, in so many journeys, and am now left 
behind here, m a dark prison all alone. While she 
Was yet near at hand, that I might hear of her once 
m two or three days, my sorrows were the less; 
but even now my heart is cast into the depth of all 
misery. 1, that was wont to behold her riding like 
Alexander, bunting like Diana, walking like V’enus, 
the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure 
cheeks like a nymph, sometimes sitting in the shade 
like a goddess, sometimes singing like an angd, 
sometimes playing like Orpheus. Behold the sor¬ 
row of this world! Once a miss has bereaved me 
of all. Oh! glory, that only sbineth in mi 5 fortiii*e, 
what is become of thy assurance ? All wounds have 
scars but that of fantasy: all aflTections their relent- 
ings but that of womankind. Who is the judge of 
friendship but adversity? or when is grace witnessed 
but in oflences? There was no divinity but by rea¬ 
son of compassion; for revenges are brutish and 
mortal. All those times past, the loves, the sighs, 
the sorrows, the desires, cannot they weigh down 
one frail misfortune? Cannot one drop of gall be 
his m so great heaps of sweetness? 1 may then 
conclude, ‘spgs et fortuna valeie;' she is gone in 
whom I trusted, and of me hath not one thonght of 
mercy, nor any respect of that which was Do 
with me now, therefore, what you list. I am more 
Weary of life than they are desirous that 1 should 
peri.vh; which, if it had been for her, as it is by her, 

I had been too happily born.” 

It is singular enough that sueh a letter should 
have been written, under any circnmsfances, by a 
middle-aged courtier loan aged queen; but it be* 
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eomes fhr more remarkable and extraordinary when 
wre know that the life of Raleigh was not so much 
as threatened at the time when he wrote; and, 
so far had either of the parties ever been from en¬ 
tertaining any such aBectioo the one for the other 
as could alone, according to modern ideas, justify 
such ferv’or of language, that Elizabeth was at that 
time pining with frustrated affection and vain re¬ 
morse for the death of her beloved Essex; a re¬ 
morse which, in the end, broke a heart which had 
defied all machinations of murderous conspiracies, 
all menaces, all overtures of the most powerful and 
martial princes to sway it from its stately and im¬ 
passive magnanimity; while Raleigh was possessed 
by the most perfect and enduring affection to the 
almost perfect woman -whom he held it his proudest 
trophy to have wedded, and who justified his entire 
devotion by her love unmoved through good or ill 
report, and proved to the utmost in the dungeon and 
on the scafllbld—the love of a pure, high-minded, 
trusting w^oman, confident, and fearless, and faithful 
to the end* 

It does not appear that Raleigh suspected the true 
cause of Elizabeth’s alienation from so good and 
great a servant: perhaps no one man of the many 
whom for the like cause she neglected, disgraced, 
persecuted, knew that the cause existed in the fact 
of their having taken to themselves partners of life 
and happiness—a solace which she sacrificed to the 
sterile honors of an undivided crown—of their en- 
ioying the bliss and perfect contentment of a happy 
wedded life, while she, W'ho would fain have en¬ 
joyed the like, could she have done so without the 
loss of some portion of her independent and undi- 
Yided authority, was compelled, by her own jealousy 
of power and obstinacy of will, to pine m lonely 
and unloved virginity. 

Yet such was doubtless the cause of his decline 
in the royal favor, which he never, in after days, 
regained; for, after Essex was dead by her award 
and deed, Elizabeth, in her furious and lion-like re¬ 
morse, visited his death upon the heads of all those 
who had been his enemies in life, or counseled her 
against him, even when he was in arms against her 
crown: nor forgave them any more than she for¬ 
gave herself, who died literally broken-hearted, the 
most lamentable and disastrous of women, if the 
proudest and most fortunate queens, in the heyday 
of her fortunes, when she had raised her England 
to that proud and pre-eminent station above rather 
than among the states of Europe, from which she 
never declined, save for a brief space under her 
successors, those weakest and wickedest of Engli.«U 
kings, the ominous and ill-starred Stuarts, and which 
she still maintains in her hale and superb old age, 
savoring, after nearly nine centuries of increasing 
might and scarcely interrupted rule, in no respect 
of decrepitude or decay. 

Her greatest crime w'as the death of Mary Stuart; 
her greatest misfortune, the death of Essex; her 
greatest shame, the disgrace of Walter Raleigh. 
But with all her crimes, all her misfortunes, all her 
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shame, she was a great woman, and a glorious 
queen, and in both qualities peculiarly and distinct¬ 
ively English. The stay and bulwark of her coun¬ 
try’s freedom and religion, she lived and died pot^- 
sessed of that rarest and most divine gift to princes, 
her people’s unmixed love and veneration. 

She died in an ill day, and was succeeded by one 
in all respects her opposite: a coward, a pedimt, a 
knave, a tyrant, a mean, base, bco'^tly .‘sensualist— 
a bad man, devoid even of a bad man’s one redeem¬ 
ing virtue, physical courage—a bad w'cok man with 
the heart of a worse and weaker woman—a man 
with all the vices of the brute creation, without one 
of their virtues. His instincts and impulses were 
all vile and low, crafty and cruel; his principles, if 
his rules of action, which were all founded on 
cheatery and subtle craft, can be called principles, 
were yet ba.ser than his instinctive impulses. 

He is the only man I know, recorded in history, 
who is solely odious, contemptible, and bestial, 
without one redeeming trait, one feature of 'fnind 
or body that can preserve him from utter and abso¬ 
lute detestation and damnation of all honorable and 
manly minds. 

He is the only king of whom, from his cradle to 
his grave, no one good deed, no generous, or bold, 
or holy, or ambitious, much less patriotic or aspiring, 
thought or action is related. 

His soul was akin to the mud, of which his bo<ly 
was framed—^to the slime of loathsome and bea.«tly 
debauchery, in which he walfowed habitually with 
his court and the ladies of his court, and his queen 
at their head, and could no more have soared hea¬ 
venward than the garbage-battened vulture could 
have soared to the noble falcon’s pitch and pride of 
place. 

This beast,* for 1 cannot bring myself to write 
him man or king, with the usual hatred and jealousy 
of low foul minds towards everything noble and 
superior, early conceived a hatred lor the gallagt 
and great Sir Walter Raleigh, whosie enterprise and 
adventure he had just intellect enough to compre¬ 
hend so far as to fear them, but of whose patriot¬ 
ism, chivalry, innate nobility of soul, romantic 
daring, splendid imagination, and va.«it literary con¬ 
ceptions—being utterly unconscious himself of such 
emotions—he wa.s no more capable ol forming a 
conception, than is the burrowing mole of appre¬ 
ciating the flight of the soaring eagle. 

So early as the second year of his reign, he con¬ 
trived to have this great discoverer and gallant sol¬ 
dier—to whom Virginia is indebted for the honor 
of being the first English colony, Jamestown having 
been settled in 1606, whereas the Puritans landed 
GO the rock of Plymouth no earlier than 1620, and 
to whom North Carolina has done honor creditable 
to herself in naming her capital after him, the lirsi 


• 1 would here caution my rcaden from placing the 
•lightest confidence in anything stated in Hume’s His¬ 
tory (fable ?) (if the Stuarts, and sqieciully of this, the 
worst of a bad breed. 
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English colonist—arraigned on a false charge of 
conspiracy in the case of Arab«?lla Stuart, a young 
lady as virtuous and more unfortunate than sweet 
Jane Grey, whose treatment by James would alone 
have been enough to stamp him with eternal infamy, 
and for whose hi.ntory we refer our read«Ts to the 
fine novel by Mr. Janies on this subject. 

At this time, Raleigh was unpopular in h^i^land, 
en account of hi.s sup|>osed complicity in the death 
of Essex; and, on the strength ol‘ this unpopularity, 
he was arraigned, on the single written testimony 
of one Cobham, a pardoned convict of the same 
conspiracy, which testimony he afterwurd'‘ retract¬ 
ed, and thim again retracted the retractation, and 
without one concurring circumstance, without be¬ 
ing confronted with the prisoner, after shamidess 
persecution from i?ir Edward Coke, the great law¬ 
yer, then attorney-general, was found guilty by the 
jury, and sentenced, contrary to all equity and jus¬ 
tice, to the capital penalties of high treason. 

Frdm this year, ItiOJ. until 1018, a period of nearly 
fourteen years, not daring to put him at that tune to 
death, he caused him to be confined strictly in the 
Tower, a cruel punishment for .^o quick and active 
a spirit, which he probably expected would speedily 
release him by a natural death from one whom he 
regarded as a dangerous and resolute foe, whom he 
dared neither openly to dispatch nor honorably to 
release from unmerited and arbitrary confinement. 

But his cruel anticipations were signally frustrated 
by the noble constanejr, and calm, self-sustained in¬ 
trepidity of the noble pri.soner, who, to borrow the 
words of his detractor, Hume, “being educated 
amid naval and military enterprises, had surpassed, 
in the pursuits of literature, even those of the most 
recluse and sedentary lives.” 

Supported and consoled by his exemplary and 
eKcellent wife, he was enabled to entertain the irk¬ 
some days and nights of his solitary imprisonment 
by the composition of a work, which, if deficient 
in the points which are now, in the advanced state 
of human sciences, considered essential to a great 
literary creation, is, as regarded under the circum¬ 
stances of its conception and execution, one of the 
greatest exploits of human ingenuity and human 
industry—“ The History of the World, by Sir Wal¬ 
ter Raleigh.” 

It was during his imprisonment also that he pro¬ 
jected the colonization of Jamestown, which was 
carried out in 1606, at his instigation, by the Bristol 
Company, of which he was a member. This colo¬ 
ny, though it was twice deserted, was in the end 
successful, and in it was bom the first child, Vir¬ 
ginia Dare by name, of that Anglo-Saxon race which 
has since conquered a continent, and surpassed, in 
the nonage of its republican sway, the maturity of 
mighty nations. 

In 1618, induced by the promises of Raleigh to 
put the En^ish crown in possession of a gold mine 
which he asserted, and probably believed he had 
discovered in Guiana, James, whose avidity always 
conquered his resentments, and who, like Faustus, 


would have sold his soul—had he had ooe to sell— 
for gold, released him, and, granting him, as he as¬ 
serted, an unconditional pardon—but, as James and 
his counselors maintain, one conditional on froh 
di>coveries, sent him out at the head of twelve 
armed ve>.**els. 

What follows is obscure; but it appears that Ra¬ 
leigh, failing to di.-cover the mines, attacked and 
plundered the little town of St. Thomas, ■which the 
S|>aniards had built on the territories of Guiana, 
which Raleigli hud acquired ihrec-and-fwenty years 
before for the English crown, and which James, 
with his Wonted pusil!animily, had allowed the 
S)>aniards to occupy, without so much as a remon¬ 
strance. 

This conduct of Raleigh must be admitted un¬ 
justifiable, as .^puin and England were then in a slate 
of profound peace; and the plea that truce or peace 
With ?|Miin never crossed the line, though popular 
ill England in those days of Sjmnish aggression and 
Komi-h intolerance, cannot for a moment stand the 
test either of reason or of law. 

Falling into suspicion with his comrades, Sir Wal¬ 
ler was brought home in irons, and delivered into 
the hands of the pitiless and rancorous king, who 
resolved to dc'^troy him—yet, dreading to as^'aken 
popular indignation by delivering him up to Spain, 
caused to revive the ancient sentence, "which bad 
never been set aside by a formal pardon, end cruelly 
and unjustly executed him on that spot, so conse¬ 
crated by the blood of noble patriots and holy mar¬ 
tyrs, the dark and gory scaflbld of Tower Hill. 

And here, in conclusion, I can do no better thin 
to quote from an anonymous ■writer in a recent Eng¬ 
lish magazine, the following brief tribute to his high 
qualiiie*, and sad doom, arcorapanied by his loot 
exquisite letter to his "v^Mfe. 

“His mind was indeed of no common order 
Willi him, the wonders of earth and the dispensa¬ 
tions of heaven were alike welcome; his discover¬ 
ies at sea, his adventures abroad, his attacks on the 
colonies of Spain, were all arenas of glory to him— 
but he "was infinitely happier by his o"wn fireside, in 
recalling the spirits of the great in the history of 
his country—nay, was even more contented in the 
gloom of his ill-deserved prison, with the volume 
of genius or the book of life before him, than in the 
most animating successes of the battle-field. 

“The event which clouded his prosperity and 
destroyed his influence with the queen—his mar¬ 
riage with Elizabeth Throgmorton—"was the one 
upon which he most prided himself; and justly, too 
—for, if ever woman was created the companion, 
the solace of man—if ever wife was deemed the 
dearest thing of earth to which earth clings, that 
woman was bis wife. Not merely in the smiles of 
the court did her smiles make a world of sunshine 
to her Raleigh; not merely when the destruction of 
the Armada made her husband’s name glorious; not 
merely when his successes and his discoveries on 
the ocean made his presence longed for at the palace, 
did she interweave her best afiections with the lord 
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of her heart. It was in the hour of adversity she 
became his dearest companion, his * ministering an- 
and when the gloomy walls of the accursed 
Tower held all her empire of love, how proudly she 
owned her sovereignty! Not even before the feet 
of her haughty mistress, in her prayerful entreaties 
for her dear Walter’s life, did she so eminently shine 
forth in ail the majesty of feminine excellence as 
when she guided his counsels in the dungeon, and 
nerved his mind to the trials of the scaiTold, where, 
in his manly fortitude, his noble self-reliance, the 
people, who mingled their tears with his triumph, 
saw how much the patriot was indebted to the wo¬ 
man. 

“ Were there no other language but that of sim¬ 
ple, honest afiection, what a world of poetry would 
remain to us in the universe of love! You may be 
excited to sorrow for his fate by recalling the varied 
incidents of his attractive life: you may mourn over 
the ruins of his chapel at his native village: you 
may weep over the fatal result of bis ill-starred pa¬ 
triotism : you may glow over his successes in the 
field or on the wave: your lip may curl with scorn 
at the miserable jealousy of Elizabeth: your eye 
may kindle with wrath at the pitiful tyranny of 
James—but how will your sympathies be so awak¬ 
ened as by reading his last, simple, touching letter 
‘o his wife. 

«< < Yon receive, my dear wife, my last words, in 
these my last lines. My love, 1 send you that you 
may keep it when I am dead; and my counsel, that 
yon may remember it when I am no more. I would 
not with my will present you with sorrows, dear 
Bess—let them go to the grave with me and be bu¬ 
ried in the dust—and, seeing that it is not the will 
of God that I should see you any more, bear my 
destruction patiently, and with a heart like yourself. 

«* First—I send you all the thanks which my heart 
can conceive, or my words express, for your many 
travels and cares for me, which, though they have 
not taken efiect as you wished, yet my debt to you 
is not the less; but pay it I never shall in this world. 

“ ‘ Secondly—I beseech you, for the love you bear 
me living, that you do not hide yourself many days, 
but by your travels seek to help my miserable for¬ 
tunes and the right of your poor child—your mourn¬ 


ing cannot avail me that am dust—for I am no more 
yours, nor you mine—death hath cut us asunder, 
and God hath divided me from the world, and you 
from me. 

“ * I cannot write much. God knows how hardly 
I steal this time when all sleep. Beg my dead body, 
which, when living, was denied you, and lay it by 
our father and mother—I can say no more—tinie 
and death call me away;—the everlasting God—the 
powerful, infinite, and inscrutable God, who is good¬ 
ness itself, the true light and life, keep you and 
yours, and have mercy upon me, and forgive my 
persecutors and false accusers, and send us to meet 
in his glorious kingdom. 

My dear wife—farewell! Bless my boy—pray 
for me, and let the true God hold you both in his 
arms. 

‘ Yours, that was; but now, not mine own, 

“ ‘ Walter Raleigh.’ ” 

“ Thus a few fond words convey more poetry to 
the heart than a whole world of verj-e. 

“We know not any man’s history more romantic 
in its commencement, or more touching in its close, 
than that of Raleigh—from the first dawn of his for¬ 
tunes, when he threw his cloak lielbre the foot of 
royalty, throughout his brilliant rise and long impri¬ 
sonment, to the hour when royalty rejoiced in his 
merciless martyrdom. 

“Whether the recital of his eloquent speeches, 
the perusal of his vigorous and original poetry, or 
the narration of his quaint, yet profound ‘History 
of the W'orld,’ engage our attention, all will equally 
impress us with admiration of bis talent, with won¬ 
der at his achievements, with sympathy in his mis¬ 
fortunes, and with pity at his fall.” 

When he was brought upon the scaffold, he felt 
the edge of the axe with which he was to be be¬ 
headed, and observed, ** ’Tis a sharp remedy, but a 
sure one for all ills,” harangued the people calmly, 
eloquently, and conclusively, in defence of his cha¬ 
racter, laid his bead on the block with indifference, 
and died as he bad lived, undaunted, one of the 
greatest benefactors of both England and America, 
judicially murdered by the pitiful spite of the basest 
and worst of England’s monarchs. James could 
slay his body, but his fame shall live forever. 


HOPE ON 

BT ROBERT 

I» sorrow’s clouds around thee lower, 

E’en in affliction’s gloomiest hour,; 

Hope on firmly, hope thou ever; 

Let nothing thee from Hope dissever. 

What though storms life's sky o’ercast, 

Time’s sorrows will not always last, 

This vale of tears will soon be past. 

Hope darts a ray to light death’s gloom, 

And smooths the passage to the tomb; 


HOPE EVER. 

O. ALLISOX. 

Hope is to weary mortals given, 

To lead them to the joys of heaven 
Then, when earth’s scenes, however dear. 
From thy dim sight shall disappear— 
When sinks the pulse, and fails the eye. 
Then on Hope’s pinions shall thy spirit fly 
To fairer worlds above the sky. 

Then hope thou on, and hope thou over; 
Let nothing thee from Hope dissever. 
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Pull bodies not gathered in at the top, but leA 
either quite loo!«e, or so as to form an open fluting, 
are becoming very rashionable; but they require to 
be very carefully made, and to have a tight body 
under them, as otherwise they look untidy—parti* 
oiilariy as the age of stifl* stays has departed, we 
trust never to return, and the modem elegants wear 
stays with very little whalebone in them, if they 
wear any at all. 

In our figures, the one holding the fan has the 
body of her dress, which is of spotted net, fluted at 
the top; the skirt is made open at the side, and 
fastened with a bouquet of roses. The petticoat, * 
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which IS of pink satin, hat a largo bow of ribbon 
with a rose in the centre, just below the rose which 
fastens the dress. The sleeves are also trimmed 
with bunches of roses; and the gloves are of a very 
delicate pale pink. 

The other ilrcss is of white net or tariatsn, made 
with three skirts, and a loose body and sleeves. 
The upper skirts are both looped up with flowers 
on the Bide, and largo bows of very pale-yellow 
ribbon. Ribbon of the same color is worn in the 
hair, and the gloves are of a delicately tinted 3 rel* 
lowish white. 
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Tub dress of the standing figure is of rieh yellow 
brocaded silk, trimmed with three flounces of white 
lace, carried up to the waist, so as to appear like 
three over skirts, open in front. The body is tri n- 
med with a double berthe of Vandyked lace, which 
is also carried round the sleeves. The gloves are 
rather long, and of a delicate cream-color. The 
hair is dressed somewhat in the Grecian style, so 
as to form a rouleau round the face—^the front hair 
being combed back over a narrow roll of brown silk 
stufiTed with wool, which is fastened round the head 


like a wreath. A golden bandeau is placed above 
the rouleau. 

The sitting figure shows another mode of arrang¬ 
ing the hair. The back hair is curiously twisted, 
and mixed with narrow rolls of scarlet and white; 
and the front hair is dressed in waved bandeaux, or 
it may be curled in what the French call English 
ringlets. Plain smooth bandeaux have almost en¬ 
tirely disappeared; but bandeaux, with the hair 
waved, or projecting from the face, are common. 


KNITTED 

AMERICAN MARYGOLD. 

The prettiest are in shaded orange-coXoreA wool 
(of four threads), which must be split in two, as the 
Berlin wool. Begin with the darkest shade. 

Cast on eight stitches, work them in ribs, four in 
each row, knitting two stitches, and purling two; 
both sides must be alike. Continue this till you 
come to the beginning of the lightest shade; then 
begin to decrease one stitch at the beginnmg of every 
VOL. xui.—6 


FLOWERS. 

I row, till only one stitch remains in the middle; fas¬ 
ten this off, break the wool, and begin the next petal 
with the darkest shade. Eight petals will be re¬ 
quired for each flower. Every petal must be edged 
with wire; and, in order to do this neatly, you must 
I cover a piece of wire with wool—the middle of the 
I wire with one thread^only of brown split wool—and 
: the sides with a lighter shade, to correspond with 
: the color of the petal; sew this round with the 
same shades of wool. 
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C2 CODE T’S 2^ A G A ZIK E A 2' D L 

To make up the Bower, it will be necesmry to / Another way of making tbh B^7r i 
Ibrm a tuft of the same shaded wool, not split. This , the petals in brioche stitch ; but if d„in 
is done by cutting Ore or six bus of wool about an / stitches must be cast on the needle at ti 
inch long, and placing them across a bit of double ; of eight, and the /lower dnisbed exactly a 
wire; twist the wire very tight, and cut the ends j Bi ds.— The buds are made just in the . i 
of the wool quite e\^a; fasten the eight petals j ner as the tu/l which forms the heart of th 
round this, near the top, which can be done either / only that they must be formed of lighter .W/ 
by twisting the wires together or by sewing them j wool, mixed with a little pale-green Won} 
round with a rug needle. < wool must be tightly £xed on the wire by tu 

Calyx.— The calyx will require four needles. / and then cut very smooth and even. It mi 
Cast on twelve stitches, four on each of three j in.<erted in a smalt calyx, made as before, 
needles. Knit in plain rounds till you have about j Leaves.— Each leaf, or small branch, is c 
half an inch in length; then knit two stitches in j posed of seven leadets, of the same size—one at 
one, break the wool some distance from the work, / top, and three on each side ; they mast be phm 
thread it with a rug needle, and pass the wool be- j in pairs, at a distance of about an inch bet wee 
hind the Utile scallop, so as to bring to the next two ; each pair. 

stitches; work these and the remainder of the / Jurs/ /eajfr/.—Cast on one stitch in a bright, but 

stitches in the same manner. Cover a bit of wire / rather deep shade of yellow Uh-green wool. Knit 
with a thread of bronm wool, sew it with wool of and purl alternate rows, increasing one stitch at the 

the same color round the top of the calyx, following , beginning of every row till you have seven stitches 
careful!V the form of the scallops; turn the ends of / on the needle; then knit and purl six rows without 
the wire inside the calyx, and place the dower j increase; decrease one stitch at the Inginning of 
within it. Tie the calyx under the scallops with a the two following rows, and cast o/f the five re¬ 
bit of green silk, gather the stitches of the lower , maining stitches. Ji*.‘peat the seme for the .-/a' other 
part of the calyx with a rug needle and a bit of lea dels. Each leaf must have a fine wire sewn 

wool, and cover the stem with split green wool. < round it, and the stems covered with wool. 



j No. 2. — s/y/^ qf JfeaA-Drzss. JfV/A teAf/e 
j a/iA yinA serxfnA cAent//e. 

}/ h M / nearly in the same manner as No. J, 

/ with chenille, one yard long; but, a/ier having 

j the dr.-‘t knot, pass a pearl bead on each side, and 
j then make the seennd knot—the measurement of the 
f / meshes to be three-quarters of an inch. When the 
^ / work is dnisbed, the whole will be twelve inches 

j square. Pass round it an India-rubber cord, which 
dddeet! f wili form the fasUaiing. The ends led from the 
eleven / work to be separately knotted together with silver / 
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thread, to hang down, forming a very large and rich 
tiiaael. 

No. 3.— Head-Dress of blits and silver. In chain 
crochetsilver cord No. 5, tnth second size of 
crochet chsyiilUy light blue. 

Eight chain stitcher, the last of which is plain 
crochet, and so on continued. In the two middle 
stitches of the chenille take up the silver, and in the 


^ middle stitches of the silver take up the chenille. 
\ each going in a slanting way, once over and once 
J under each other, as the drawing (No. .3) will show. 

The chenille is worked one way, and the silver goes 
! the other way, contrary to regular crochet work. 

• The whole is worked square, eighteen inches in 
j square; and, when finished, every loop is taken up 
' with fine India-rubber cord, to form the shape. Put 
j round it a silver fringe one inch and a half deep. 



No. 9.—A portion full lise, with frinft. 



No. 3.—A portion of the pattern, fuD 
size. 
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CIIZl-lISETTES AED UNEEKSLEE VES. 


All fashionable promenade and evening dresses 
being cut with an open corsage and loo^^e sleeves, 
the chemisettes and wristbands become of the great¬ 
est importance. There is something very neat in 
the close coat dress, buttoned up to the throat, and 
hnished (miy by a cuff at the wrist; but it is never 
so elegant, after all, as the style now so much in 
vogue. This season, the V shape from the breast 
has given place to the square front, introduced from 
the peasant costumes of France and Italy. It will 
be seen in hg. 1, which is intended to be worn with 

Fig. 1. 


Fig.f, 




* edged in the same way. This may be worn with 
the ordinary V front, or with the square front bod- 
dice we have alluded to. 

■ Figs. 3 and 4 are some of the new fashionable 


Fig. 3. 


that style of corsage, and corresponds to it exactly. 

The chemisette is composed of alternate rows ot 
narrow plaits and insertion, and is edged w,th mus¬ 
lin embroiderr to correspond. It is decidedly the 
prettiest and neatest one of the season, and will be 

'^Flo.ThJfZohands of icertion, .surrounded by / nnderslceves. It will be noticed that they are very 

embroidered muslin frills; the small collar is also j edged with double frills. For er 

embroid / Chit-Chat in December number. 


OK A CHILD ASLEEP. 


BT JCJtjr A. CHAPMAN. 


n that rajr of light that childrepoaegf 
Uy 03 he a little angel were; 

V aad then hia eyes he half unclosea, 
if his bright visions real are. 

'is visions are God only knoweth, 
weet child forgets them day by day; 
f Eden, that so gently biowetb, 

\o trace when they ^ve passed away. 



*Tia thas that innocent childhood ever sleepetb, 
With half closed eyes and smiles aroand its months 
At sight of which maa*s sunken heart upleapeth, 

Like cbillbd Sowera when fanned by the aweet south. 


Sleep on, sweet child, smile, as thoa sleepest, brightly, 
For thou art blest in this thy morning boar; 

And, when than wakest, thoa sbalt walk more lightly 
Than crowned king, or monarch throned in power. 
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OiTE perplexing question is settled, viz., that ninety- 
nine does not make a hundred. Those transcendentally 
erudite men who contended that the nineteenth centnry 
commenced on the let of Jannar}*, 1800, have at last 
learned to connt correctly. So we may venture to af¬ 
firm, without fear of raising an argument, that this 
New-Year’s Day, 1851, begins the last half of this pre¬ 
sent century. 

Here, then, we stand on the div^ing ridge of Time, 
the topmost pinnacle of humanity; and, looking back¬ 
ward over the vast ocean of life, we can discern amidst 
the rolling, heaving, struggling surges, which have en¬ 
gulfed so many grand hopes, and towering aims, and 
strong endeavors during the world’s voyage of half a 
century, that important victories have been won, won¬ 
derful things discovered, and great troths brought out 
of the turmoil in which power, pride, and prejudice 
were contending fifty years ago. At the beginning of 
the century, the stirring themes were deeds of war. 
Now, the palm is won by works of peace. In 1801, the 
Old World was a battle-field, the centre and moving 
power of destruction being placed in London. Now, 
1851 finds the whole world kin,” as it were, busy in 
preparing for such an Industrial Convention as was 
never held since time began: and this, too,.centres in 
London. What trophies of mind and might will be 
there exhibited! Not victories won by force or fraud, 
with their advantages appropriated to exalt a few indi¬ 
viduals; but real advances made in those arts which 
give the means of improvement to nations, and add to 
the knowledge, freedom, and happiness of the people! 

We are not intending to enlarge on this theme, which 
will be better done by abler pens. We only allude to it 
here, in order to draw the attention of onr readers to 
one curions fact, which those who are aiming to place 
women in the workshop, to compete with men, should 
consider: namely, that none, or very few specimens of 
female ingenuity or industry will be found in the 
world’s great show-shop. The female mind has as yet 
manifested very little of the kind of genius termed me¬ 
chanical. or inventive. Nor is it the lack of learning 
which has caused this uniform lack of constructive 
talent. Many ignorant men have studied out and made 
enrious inventions of mechanical skill; women never. 
We are constrained to say we do not believe woman 
would ever have invented the compass, the printing- 
press, the steam-engine, or even a loom. The diflerence 
between the mental power of the two sexes, as it is 
distinctly traced in Holy Writ and human history, we 
have described and illustrated in a work# soon to be 
published. We trust this will prove of importance in 
settling the question of what woman’s province really 
is, and where her station should be in the onward march 
of civilization. It is not mechanical, bnt moral power 
which is now needed. That woman was endowed with 
moral goodness snperior to that possessed by man is 


• “Woman’s Record; or, Biographical Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women^rom the Creation to the Pre¬ 
sent Time. Arraiwed in Four Eras. With Selections 
from the Female Writers of each Era.” The work is 
now in the press of the Harpers, New York. 

6# 


the doctrine of the Bible; and this moral power she 
must be trained to use for the promotion of goodness, 
and purity, and holiness in men. There is no need that 
she should help him in his task of subduing the world. 
He has the strong arm and the ingenious mind to under¬ 
stand and grapple with things of earth; but he needs 
her aid in subduing himself, liis own selfish passions, 
and animal propensities. 

To sum up the matter, the special gifts of Ood to 
men are mechanical ingenuity and physical strength. 
To women He has given moral insight or instinct, and 
the patience that endures physical suffering. Both 
sexes equally need enlightenment of mind or reason by 
education, in order to make their peculiar gifts of the 
greatest advantage to themselves, to each other, to the 
happiness and improvement of society, and to the glory 
of God. 

Such are the principles which we have been striving 
to disseminate for the last twenty years; and we re¬ 
joice, on this jubilee day of the centnry, that our work 
has been crowned with good success, and that the pros¬ 
pect before us is bright and cheering. The wise king 
of Israel asserted the power and predicted the future 
of woman in these remarkable words, “ Strength auo 
honor are her clothing ; and she shall rejoice in lime to 
come.” And so it will be. Bnt the elevation of the sex 
will not consist in becoming like man, in doing man s 
work, or striving for the dominion of the world. The 
true woman cannot work with materials of earth, build 
up cities, mould marble forms, or discover new me¬ 
chanical inventions to aid physical improvement. She 
has a higher and holier vocation. She works in the 
elements of human nature; her orders of architecture 
are formed in the soul. Obedience, temperance, truth, 
love, piety, these she must build up in the character of 
her children. Often, too, she is called to repair the 
ravages and beautify the waste places which sin, care, 
and the desolating storms of life leave in the mind and 
heart of the husband she reverences and obeys. This 
task she should perform faithfully, but with humility, 
remembering that it was for woman’s sake Eden was 
forfeited, because Adam loved his wife more than his 
Creator, and that man’s nature has to contend with a 
degree of depravity, or temptation to sin, which the 
female, by the grace of God, has never experienced. 
Yes, the wife is dependent on her husband for the posi¬ 
tion she holds in society; she must rely on him for 
protection and support; she should look up to him with 
reverence as her earthly guardian, the “ saviour of the 
body,’’ as St. Paul says, and be obedient. Does any 
wife say her hnsband is not worthy of this honor? 
Then render it to the office with which God has in¬ 
vested him as head of the family ; but use yonr privi¬ 
lege of motherhood so to train your son that he may be 
worthy of this reverence and obedience from his wife. 
Thus through your sufferings the world may be made 
better; every faithful performance of private doty adds 
to the stock of public virtues. 

We trust, before the sands of this century are run out, 
that these Bible truths will be the rule of taith and of 
conduct with every American wife and mother, and 
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that the moral influence of American W(»m«*n will b« > 
felt and bleated as the saving power ntit only of onr f 
nation, but of the world. Our hopes are high, not only i 
because we believe our principles are true, but because | 
we expect to be sustained and helped by all who are 
true and right-minded. And this recalls to our thoughts 
the constant and cheering kindness which has been ex¬ 
tended to onr periodical during the long period it has 
been attaining its present wide popularity. We must 
thank these friends. 

TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE PUBLIC 
PRESS. 

Otrm FmiKKDS Editorial, who, for the last twenty 
years, have manifested uniform kindness, and always 
been ready with their generous 8upp«)rt, to you, on this 
jubilee day, we tender our grateful acknowledgments. 
We have never sought your assistance to us as indi¬ 
viduals. Your office should have a higher aim, a 
worthier estimation. You are guardians of the public 
welfare, improvement, and progress. Nut to favor the 
aoccesa of private speculation, but to promote the dis- 
aemination of truths and principles which shall heneBt 
the whole community, makes your glory. We thank 
yon that such has been yoer course hitherto in regard 
to the Lady’s Book.’* The public confidence, which 
your judicious notices of our work have greatly tended 
to strengthen, is with us. The chivalry of the Ameri¬ 
can press will ever sustain a periodical devoted to wo¬ 
man ; and the warm, earnest, intelligent manner in 
which you have done this deserves our praise. Like 
noble and true knights, you have upheld our cause, and 
wa thank you in the name of the thousands of fair and 


gentle readers of our “ Book,’* to whom we frunkly 
acknowle<lge that your steady approval has incited our 
cflorts to excel. We invoke your powerful aid to aa»- 
tain us through the coming years, while we will ca¬ 
des vor to merit your commendations. None know so 
well as you, our editorial friends, what ceaseless ex¬ 
ertions are required to keep the high position we hare 
won. But the new yeer Bnds us prepared fora new 
trial with all literary competitors; and, with the in¬ 
spiring voice of the public press to cheer us on, we are 
sure of winning the goal. In the anticipation of Uus 
happy result, we wish to all our kind friends—whnt we 
enjoy—health, hope, and a Hawt New Ykak. 

To CoRRXsroxnRRTs.—The following articles are 
accepted : “ A Dream of the Past,” “ Sonnet—The God 
of Day,’* Ac., “ Childhood’s Home,” “ Town and 
Country Contrasted,” ‘‘The Artist’s Dream,” *‘The 
Tiny Glove,” “ The Sisters,” and ” The Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

Ellen Moinna’s story earns too late for the purpoac 
designed. We do not need it. 

MAxrscmtPT Music Accsptkd : ** All Around nad 
All Above Thee;” “Oh, Sing that S<iBg again To- 
Night!” (excellmt); “ Uf>pe on. Hope Ever;’ ‘‘The 
Musing Hour “ La GiU in Gondola “ To Mary,** 
by Professor Kehr. 

Our friends who send ns music must wait patiently 
for its appearance, t/ aeeeptfd. Months must Wime- 
times elapse, as our large edition renders it necessary 
to print it in advance. Those who wish special an¬ 
swers from our musical editor will please mention tba 
fact in their communications. 


EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


From Oxoxox 8. Applitoh, comer of Chestnut nnd ; 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia ;— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 
Edited by Sir Egerton Brydgea, Bart. Illustrated with 
engravings, designed by John Martin and J. W. M. 
Tamer, R. A. We noticed an edition of *‘Faradiee 
Lost” in our November number. Here, however, wa 
have a complete edition of the modern Homer’s works, 
including “Paradise Regained,” and all his minor 
poems, sonnets, Ac. These editions are pleasing testi¬ 
monials of the renewed interest which the public are : 
beginning to manifest for the writings of standard Eng¬ 
lish anthors, in preference to the light and ephemeral t 
productions of those of the present day, who have too | 
long held the classical taste and refinement in obedience | 
to their influences. The illustrations of this edition | 
are very beautiful. I 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT \ 
BURNS; containing his PoemSy Songs, and Corrs- ^ 
spondenee, with a New Li/s of tks Poet, and Notices, | 
Critical and Biographical. By Allen Cunningham. 
This edition of the works of the great Scottish poet 
cannot fail to attract the attention of all who admire 
the genius and independence of his mind, and of all who 
wish a full and correct copy of his productions, com¬ 
piled under the supervision of a man who was himself 
an excellent poet, and capable of fairly distinguishing 
the beauties and powers of a poetical mind. 


EVERYBODY’S ALMANAC AND DIARY FOR 
1851; containing a List of Government OJ/ttrs, Com¬ 
merce and Resources of the Union, Exports of Cotton, 
and General Information for the Merchant, Tradesman, 
and Mechanic, together with a Complete Memorandnm 
for every day in the yrar. A neat and valuable work. 

Wo have received from the same publisher the fol¬ 
lowing works, compiled for the special benefit of little 
ehildren and of juvenile learners and readers, all of 
which are appropriately illustrated:— 

LITTLE ANNE’S ABC COOK. 

LITTLE ANNE’S SPELLER. 

MOTHER GOOSE. By Dame Ooslin. 

THE ROSE-BUD. A Jnvenile Keepsake. By Snana 
W. Jewett. 

GREAT PANORAMA OF PHILADELPHIA. By 
Van Daube. With twenty-three illustrations. 

From Hkxxt C. Batxd (socceosor to E. L. Carey ; 
Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. 
With illnstrations by C. W. RadelyiTe. Edited, with 
a memoir, by Henry Reed, Professor of English Litera¬ 
ture in the University of Pennsylvania. Great pains 
\ have evidently been taken by the editor and the pob- 
I lisher to render this not only the most complete and 
> accurate edition of the works of Gray that has ever 
< been presented to the American public, but also one of 
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the most siiperblf embellished and beautifully printed 
Tolumes of the season, which has called forth so many 
works intended for presentation. 

THE BUILDER’S POCKET COMPANION. This 
Tolume contains the elements of building, surveying, 
sad architecture, with practical rules and instructions 
connected with the subjects, by A. C. Smeaton, Civil 
Engineer, Ac. The inexperienced builder, whether en¬ 
gaged practically, or in the investment of capital in 
building improvements, will find this to be a very valu¬ 
able assistant. 

THE CABINET-MAKER’S AND UPHOLSTER¬ 
ER’S COMPANION. This work contains much valu¬ 
able information on the subjects of which it treats, and ; 
also a number of useful receipts and explanations of 
great use to the workmen in those branches. The au¬ 
thor, L. Stokes, has evidently taken great pains in the 
arrangement and oompilation of his work. 

HOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; or. Hints oh Enurgtn- 
ties. By John F. South, one of the Suigeons to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. The first American, from the se- ; 
cond London edition. A highly valuable book for the 
family, which does not pretend, however, to supersede 
the advice and experience of a physician, but merely to 
have in preparation, and to recommend such remedies 
as may be necessary until snch ad vies can be obtained. 
There are many illustrations in the work which will 
greatly facilitate its practical usefulness. 

Prom L*a a Blaivcraiid, Philadelphia:— 

THE RACES OF MEN. A Fragment. By Robert ; 
Knox, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy, and Corresponding ; 
Member of the National Academy of Science in France. 
Tbe character and tendency of this fragment,” or ; 
” outlines of lectures,” to use the author’s own terms, 
are such as cannot be suddenly determined upon or nn- ; 
derstood. This will appear the more evident to the ; 
reader from the assurance which be also gives, that his 
work runs counter to nearly all the chronicles of events 
called histories ,* that it shocks the theories of states¬ 
men, theologians, and philanthropists of all shades. He 
maintains that the human character, individual and na- > 
tional, is traceable solely to the nature of that race to 
which the individnal or nation belongs, which he 
affirms to be simply a fact, the roost remarkable, the : 
most comprehensive which philosophy has announced. 

From T. B. Pcmaoif, 96 Chestnut Street, Phila- ; 
delphia:^ 

HORACE TEMPLETON. By Charles Lever. The i 
publisher of this work deserves the thanks of the read¬ 
ing public for presenting it with a cheap edition of so ^ 
interesting a publication. It has already passed the 
ordeal of the press, and has been received, both in Eu¬ 
rope and in America, as one of tbe most entertaining pro- 
ductions that has appeared for many years, not except¬ 
ing ” Charles O’Malley,” and the other mirth-inspiring 
▼oinmet of the inimitable Lever. 

THE VALLEY FARM ; or, the Autobiographp of 
an Orphan. F.dited by Charles J. Peterson, anthor of 

Cruising in the Last War,” Ac. A work sonnd in 
morals and abounding in natural incident. 

RESEARCHES ON THE MOTION OP THE 
JUICES IN THE ANIMAL BODY, AND THE EF¬ 
FECTS OF EVAPORATIONS IN PLANTS; lo- 
gether with an Account of the Origin of the Fotatoe 
Disease, with full and Ingenious Directions for the Pro- 
lection and Entire Prevention of the Potatoe Plant \ 
against all Dieeaus. By Justua Liebig, M.D., Pro¬ 


fessor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen ; and 
edited from the manuscript of the author, by William 
Gregory, M. D., of the University of Edinburgh. A 
valuable treatise, as its title sufficiently indicates. 

From Phillips, Sampson A Co., Boston, through 
T. B. PcTsasoiv, Philadelphia :— 

A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUN¬ 
DRED AND THIRTY-SIX. A Tale of Olden Times. 
By Mrs. H. V. Cheney. Those who feel an interest in 
the records and monuments of the past, and who desire 
to study the characteristics of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
Pilgrim Mothers and Daughters, will not fail to avail 
themselves of the graphic delineations presented to 
them in this entertaining volume. 

SHAKSPEARE^S DRAMATIC WORKS. No. 25. 
Containing ” Troilus and Cressida,” with a very fine 
engraving. 

From John 8. Tatlou, New York, through T. B. 
PxTXRsoH, Philadelphia;— 

LETTERS FROM THE BACKWOODS AND THE 
ADIRONDAC. By the Rev. J. T. Headley. Also, 

THE POWER OF BEAUTY. By the same author. 
Illustrated editions. 

From Lthdsat A Blakiston, Philadelphia :— 

MOSAIQUE FRANCAISE: ou Choix De Sujete 
Anecdotiques, Historiques, LiUiraires et Seientijlques, 
tirts pour La Plupart D^AuUurs Modemes. Par F. 
Shron, Homme de lettres, I’un dts r^dactenrs du Journal 
Frangaise; Les Monde des enfans, Revue Encyclope- 
dique de la jeunesse de 1844 a 1848, etc.; Professeur 
de I^angue et de Littbratnre Frangaise a Philadelphie. 

This work appears to have been compiled with great 
care, from works by the best French authors. Every 
subject has been carefully excluded that could in any 
manner wound or bias the preconceived opinions of the 
American reader in relation to religious or political 
freedom. 

From Hahpxh A Bbotrshb, New York, through 
LiirnsAT A Blakiston, Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D. D., LL.D. By his son-in- 
law, the Rev. Wm. Hanna, LL J). The appearance 
of the second volume of these memoirs will be hailed 
with pleasure by the admirers of Dr. Chalmers, whose 
reputation as a Christian minister, and as a writer of 
extraordinary beauty and power, has long preceded 
these volumes. 

GENEVIEVE ; or, the History of a Servant Oirl. 
Translated from the French of Alphonse de Lamartine. 
By A. A. Seoblc. 

ADDITIONAL MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE. By A. 
De Lamartine. 

THE PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE REVO¬ 
LUTION. No. 8. This excellent and patriotic work 
fully sustains the spirit and interest that marked its 
commencement. 

From the Pbotkstant Episcopal Scndit School 
Union, New York, through A. Habt, Philadelphia 

THE OLD MAN’S HOME. By the Rev. William 
Adams, M. A., author of the ” Shadow of the Cross,” 
Ac. With engravings, from designs by Weir. Sixth 
American edition. An affecting tale, written in a 
familiar style, and peculiarly calculated to impre!<a 
upon the youthful mind the importance of those moral 
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and religioQi trulh» which it is the aim of the author to 
incaleate. 

Prom Gotld, Kixdall St Boston, through 

Dahiels St Smith, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH : Comtributioiu to 
Tkeologieal Scuncf. By John Harris, D. D., author 
of “ The Great Teacher,” Ac. The present volume is 
the ” third thousand,” which we presume to mean the 
” third edition,” revised and corrected, of this work, 
which may be considered a successful effort to recon¬ 
cile the dogmas of theology with the progress of philo¬ 
sophy and science. The style of the author is argu¬ 
mentative and eloquent, evincing great knowledge and 
zeal in the development of the interesting subjects con¬ 
nected with his treatise. 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS: DiseourffM on tht Dsre- 
lopwunt of tk« Christian ChararUr. By William R. 
Williams. Comprising five lectures originally pre¬ 
pared for the pulpit, and delivered by their author to 
the people under his charge. These lectures are chaste 
and graceful in style, and sound and vigorous in argu¬ 
ment. 

From TiezHoa, Rizn A Fields, Boston. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By Thomas De Quin- 
cey, author of ” Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater,” etc. This is the second volume of Mr. De 
Quincey's writings, now in course of publication. U 
contains biographical sketches of Shakspeare, Pope, 
Charles Lamb, Goethe, and Schiller, accompanied by 
numerous notes, which, with the author's acknow¬ 
ledged taste, will give a new interest to these almost 
familiar subjects. 

ASTRiEA. Tht Balanet of niutiom. A poem de¬ 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale Col¬ 
lege, August 14, 1850, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
This poem contains many beautiful gems, interspersed 
with some satirical descriptions of men and manners, 
which prove Mr. Holmes to be a caustic as well as aa 
arousing writer. 

NEW MUSIC. 

We have received from Mr. Oliver Diston, No. 115 
Washington Street, Boston, a collection of beautiful 
music, got up m his usual taste. 

Tht Prima Donna Pollca. By Edward L. White. 

Tht German Sekottiseh. By T. 8. Lloyd. And 

The Starlight Polka. Three excellent polkas, with 
music enough in them to draw the pcoper steps from 
every heel and toe in the land. 

Oh, Come to the Ingleside ! A sweet ballad by Eliza 
Cook, the music by W. H. Aldridge. 

A mother's Prayer. By J. E. Gould. 

The Araby Maid. By J. T. Surenne. 

Old Ironsides at Ajtchor lay. One of Dodge’s favor¬ 
ite songs, the words by Morris, the musie by O. 
Covert. 

A Little Word. By Niciola Olivieri (!). 

The Parting Look. Words by Henry Sinclair, rousio 
by Alex. Wilson. Embellished by a fine lithograph. 

The Dying Boy. Another of Dodge’s favorite songs. 
The words are by Mrs. Lamed, and the music by Ly¬ 
man Heath. This song has also a fine engraving. 

Mr. Diston has also commenced the publication of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas for the piano forte, from the new¬ 
ly revised edition, published by subscription in Oer- 
many 


Messrs. Lee A Walier, No. 103 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, are now publishing ‘‘ Liiufmao,” a choice 
selection of Jenny Lind's songs, with brilliant varia¬ 
tions by the untiring Chas. Grobe. The first is the 
“Drenin.” In the hands of Professor Grobe, we can¬ 
not doubt the entire suecesa of the enterprise. The 
series is dedicated t<» ‘‘ our musical editor,” who fully 
appreciates the conq liinent and returns his siacers 
thanks. 

Ora old friend Mr. James Conenhoven, associated 
with Mr. Duffy, hns opened a new music store at No 
130 Wnlnut Street, Philadelphia. From Mr. C.'i 
known taste and knowledge of the bnsiness. we antici¬ 
pate his entire suceess. and cheerfully recommend cor 
friends to make his early acquaintance in his new ca¬ 
reer. They have sent us the Silver Bell Waltz, by 
Mr. Conenhoven himB* lf, and So/iladc, a beautiful song 
by Kirk White, the music by John Daniel. Both are 
very hands»»mely got up, and are valuable accessions to 
a musical portfolio. 

OtTB Title-paoe.—T hose who are fond of Fashkas 
other than colored will be gratified with our title-page, 
which contains at least fifty figures. 

Peihtiho in Coloes. —We give snotber specimes ia 
this number, of printing in colors fmm a steel plate. 
We believe that we have the only artisans in thiscons- 
try that can do this kind of fancy work. The preseot 
specimen, which we are willing to contrast with soy 
other plate in any magazine for this month, is entirely 
of American manufacture. 

We will send a copy of the November and December 
numbers of the Lady’s Book, containing the Lord's 
Prayer and the Cread, gratia, to any religions publica¬ 
tion with which we do not exchange, if it will signify 
a with to have them. 

New-Yeab’b Day in Feance.— All who have visited 
this gay country at the aeason of the holidays, will be 
struck with the graphic power displayed by our artist 
in the plate that graces the present number. 

Obioihal Designs. —Tht four principal plates in this 
number, viz.. The Constant, The Four Erna of Life, 
The Four Seasons, and The Double Fashion Piste, ts 
well as several of the wood engravings, are from ori¬ 
ginal designs. This originality haa never before been 
attempted in any noagazine of any country. We do 
not remember an instance of the kind in any of the 
English annuals. It is our intention to be ever pro¬ 
gressive. Our original designs last year were nnme- 
rout: among them the never-to-be-forgotten Lord’s 
Prayer and Creed. “ The Coquette,” the match plat# 
to The Constant,” will appear in the March number. 
It will be Been by this number that we are able to 
transcend anything we have yet presented. Our Book, 
this year, shall be one continnona triumph. As ws 
have only ourselves for a rival, our effort will be to 
excel even the well-known versatility and beauty 
which our Book has always exhibited. 

PmovzssoK BLDMZNTRAL.—We Omitted to include 
among our list of contributors this gentleman’s name. 
It was an oversight; but the profesaor shows, by his 
article in this number, that he has not forgotten ns. 
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AsTirum’i Stobt. —With but one exception, Mr. Ar> 
thar writee for his own paper alone. The story in this 
number will amply repay a careful perusal. It will be 
completed in the March number. 

T. S. Abtbub’s Homb Gazbttb. —In our acquaint* 
ance with newspaperdom, as Willis would say, which 
extends over a period of twenty-two years, the history 
of this paper is the most singular of any in our recol¬ 
lection. Ample capital was provided to meet any exi¬ 
gency that might arise; but, strange to say, not a 
penny of it has been used. But we were too hasty; 
for, when we consider who is its editor, it must be con- 
fesaed it is not strange. The paper has paid for itself 
from the start. Perhaps another instance of the kind 
lives dot in the memory of that well-known person, 
** the oldest inhabitant.** Mr. Arthur now counts his 
subscribers by thousands, nearly by tens of thousands. 
The rush for it has been unexampled—so much so as to 
make it necessary to reprint early numbers, and even 
to telegraph for extra supplies of paper, so rapidly has 
it been exhausted. Mr. Arthur has struck a vein that 
will render a voyage to California entirely useless to 
him. His advertisement will be found in this number. 

Wb will mention one fact, and our subscribers will 
see the reason of it. We give no preference as regards 
the first impressions from the plates. If a plate wears 
in the printing, we have it retouched, so that all may 
hare impressions alike. With our immense edition, tlie 
greatest ever known, this we find sometimes necessary. 

Otf reference to our advertisement in this number, it 
will be seen what is in store for the subscribers to Oo- 
dey. When we announce the fact that the plates are 
engraved in the same style as those they have seen, 
“The Lord’s Prayer,,** “The Evening Star,” “The 
Creed,” “We Praise Thee, O God,” and those con¬ 
tained in the present number, they will conclude that a 
rich treat is to be obtained for the trifling outlay of 83. 
Would it no^ be a convenient method, where it is difli- 
cnlt to obtain a club of five subscribers, to remit us $10 
for a club of five years? Any person remitting $10 in 
advance, will be entitled to the Lady’s Book five years. 
Wo cannot forbear inserting the following notices :— 

“ The Lady’s Book is the best, most sociable, and de¬ 
cidedly the richest magazine for truth, virtue, and lite¬ 
rary worth now published in this country.”— Indiana 
GazotU. 

*< In matter of sentiment, and light literature, and 
elegant embellishments of useful and ornamental art, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book takes the lead of all works of its 
claaa. We have seen nothing in it offensive to the most 
faatidious taste.”— Church Quarterly Review and Ee- 
eUsiastieal Reporter. 

“ Wo find it difficult, without resorting to what would 
be thought downright hyperbole, to express adequately 
fhe admiration excited by the appearance of this last 
miracle of literary and artistic achievement.”— Maine 
Gospel Banner. 

The above are unsolicited opinions from grave au¬ 
thorities. 

N*w Mattbb fob thb Wobk Table.— The ladies 
will perceive that they been well cared for in this 
number. We again give, for their benefit, two new 
styles of work, “ The Chenille yfork,” and “ Knitted 
Flowers.” 


Tub Haib Wobk will be continued in our next num¬ 
ber. 

Blitz ha.s abbivkd. —What joy this will carry into 
the minds of the young ! Blitz, the conjuror, the kind- 
hearted Blitz, who dispenses his sugar things amongst 
his young friends with such a smile—and they are real 
sugar things, too; they don’t slip through your fingers, 
except in the direction of your mouth, like mnny of the 
things he gives the young folks to bold—is at his eld 
quarters, the Lecture-room at the Museum. 

A. B. WABDZif, at his jewelry and silver ware esta¬ 
blishment, S. E. corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, 
has an immense variety of beautiful and valuable pre¬ 
sents for the season. He is the sole agent for a new 
style of watch lately introduced into this country, ap¬ 
proved by the Chronometer Board at the Admiralty, in 
London, which is warranted. Orders by mail, includ¬ 
ing a description of the desired article, will be attended 
to. 

The Weber Minstrels is the title assumed by some 
gentlemen of this city, who intend to give concerts here 
and elsewhere. We commend them to our friends of 
the press in the various places they may visit. We cni: 
speak confidently of their singing; and we are sure that, 
wherever they go, their manners as gentlemen and the»r 
talent as singers will commend them to public fav^r. 

FROM OUR MUSICAL EDITOR. 

Bbbkshibb Hotel, Pittsjield, Mass.y 

Sept. 22, 1860. 

Mt Dbab Godbt.—Y ou know I do not often brag of 
Hotels^ and it is perhaps out of the line of the “ Book.” 
But, in this particular instance, I know you will excuse 
me, when I write of a spot in which you would delight. 
I wish, in the first place, to introduce you to Mb. W. 
B. CooLET, the perfect pink of landlords, wearing a 
polka cravat and a bnff vest, externally; but he has a 
heart in his bosom as big as one of the Berkshire cuttle. 
If you ever come here—and by you, I mean the 100,000 
subscribers to the Lady’s Book, don’t go anywhere 
else, for here you will find a home—a regular New 
England home. His table is magnificent—his beds and 
rooms all that any one could ask; and his friendly na¬ 
ture will make you perfectly at home. Indeed, it is the 
only hotel I have been at, on my protracted tour, where 
I have felt perfectly of home. 

How I wish you, and your wife and daughters, and 
lots of our mutual friends, were here with me. Wo 
would have glorious times—music, dancing, singing, 
sight-seeing, conversation, Ac. Ac. I cannot write 
much; but 1 wish you to understand that this is thene 
plus if/tra of hotels. Don’t fail to patronize it. Leba¬ 
non Springs and the Shaker settlement are within a 
short ride. Yours ever, J. C. 

VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, Ac., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

Rice for curry should never be immersed in water, 
except that which has been used for cleaning the grain 
previous to use. It should be placed in a sieve and 
heated by the steam arising from boiling water; the 
sieve so placed in the saucepan as to be two or three 
inches above the fluid. In stirring the rice a light hand 
should be used, or you are apt to amalgamate the grains; 
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the criterion of well-dressed rice being to have the 
grains separate. 

Arkow-root for Invalids. —The practice of boil¬ 
ing arrow-root in milk is at once wasteful and unsatis¬ 
factory ; the best m«Kle of preparing enough for an in¬ 
valid’s supper is as fcdlows: Put a dessertspoonful 
of powder, two lumps of sugar, into a chocolate cup, 
with a few drops of .Malaga, or any <*ther sweet wine; 
mix these well together, and add, in small quantities, 
more wine, until a smooth thick paste is formed. Pour 
boiling water, by slow degrees, stirring all the while, 
close to the fire, until the mixture becomes perfectly I 
transparent. | 

Cttbtard or Spo5oi-Caxk PcnniNG, with Fruit | 
Saccr. —Break separately and clear in the usual way* | 
fonr large or five small fresh eggs, whisk them until > 
they are light, then throw in a very small pinch of salt, \ 
and two tablespoonfuls of pounded sugar; then whisk t 
them anew until it is diBS«'lved : add to them a pint of \ 
new milk and a slight flavoring of lemim. orange-flower ; 
water, or aught else that may be preferred. Pour the J 
mixture into a plain well buttered mould or basin, and 
tie securely over it a buttered paper and a small square 
of cloth or muslin rather thickly floured. Set it into a 
saucepan or stewpan containing about two inches in 
depth of boiling water, and boil the pudding very gent¬ 
ly for half an hour and five minutes at the utmost. It 
must be taken out directly it is done, but should remain 
several minutes before it is dished, and will retain its 
haat snfliciently if not turned out for ten minutes or 
more. Great care must always be taken to prevent ei¬ 
ther the writing paper or the cloth tied over the pudding 
from touching the water when it is steamed in the man¬ 
ner directed above, a method which is preferable to 
boiling, if the preceding directions be attended to, par¬ 
ticularly for puddings of this class^ The comers of the 
cloth or muslin should be gathered up and fastened over 
the pudding; but neither a large nor a heavy cloth 
should be used for the purpose at any time. Three or 
four sponge biscuits may be broken into the basin before 
the custard is put in; it must then stand for twenty 
minutes or half on hour, to soak them, previously to 
being placed in a saucepan. The same ingredients will 
make an excellent pudding, if slowly bcUced for 
about three quarters of an hour. Four eggs will then 
be quite sufficient for it. 

By particular request we again publish the following 
receipt;— 

NEW RECEIPT FOR A WASHING MIXTURE. 

BY MISS LRSLrZ. 

Take two pounds of the best brown soap; cut it up 
and put it in a clean pot, adding one quart of clean soft 
water. Set it over the fire and melt it thoroughly, oc¬ 
casionally stirring it up from the bottom. Then take it 
off the fire, and stir in one tablespoonfnl of teal white 
wine vinegar; two large tablespoonfuls of hartshorn 
spirits; and seven large tablespoonfuls of spirits of 
turpentine. Having stirred the ingredients well toge- 


• That is to say, remove the specks with the point of 
a fork from each egg while it Is in the cup; but if this 
cannot be adroitly done, so as to clear them off perfect¬ 
ly, whisk up the eggs until they are ns liquid as they 
will become, and then pass them through a hair sieve : 
after this is done, whisk them afresh, and add the sugar 
to taem. 


ther, put up the mixture immtdiauly into a steme jar, 
and cover it immediately, lest the hartshorn should 
evaporate. Keep it always carefully closely corered. 
When going to wash, nearly fill a six or eight gall''!! 
tub with soft water, as hot ss you can bear your hand 
in it, and stir in two large tablespoonfuls of the above 
mixture. Put in as many white clothes as the water 
will cover. Let them soak about an hour, moving them 
about in the water occasionally. It will only be ne¬ 
cessary to rub w’ith your hands such parts as are very 
dirty; for instance, the inside of shirt collars and xsT^ist- 
bands, Ac. The cnmm<m dirt will soak out by roeaas 
of the mixture. Wring the clothes out of the suds, and 
rinse them well through two cold waters. 

Next put into a wash kettle sufficient water to hoj 
the clothes (it must be cold at first), and add to it two 
more tablespoonfuls of the mixture. Put in the clothes 
after the mixture is well stirred into the water, and 
boil them half an hour at the utmost, not more. Then 
take them out and throw them into a tub of cold water. 
Rinse them well through this; and lastly, put them 
into a second tub of rinsing water, slightly blued with 
the indigo bag. 

Be very careful to rinse them in two cold waters oat 
of the first suds, and after the boiling ; then wring them 
and hang them out. 

This way of washing with the soap mixture nvea 
raiieh labor in rubbing, expedites the business, smd 
renders the cloibes very white, without injuring them 
in the least. Try it. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Wk challenge comparison in the design and execu¬ 
tion, to say nothing of the accuracy, of our ImahioR 
plate. The first is as pretty a home scene ss one could 
wish, and the costumes are brought in naturally. For 
instance, the promenade dress of the visitor, Fig. ls(. 
A plain stone-colored merino, with green lure aatin, a 
coat or mnrtlc made to fit close to the figure, with 
sleeves demi-width. The trimming is not a simple 
quilling, like that worn the past season, tis it would 
at first appear, but an entirely new style of silk braid 
put on in basket-work. Drawn bonnet of apple-green 
satin, lined with pink, and, with a small muff, the dress 
is complete. 

Fig. 2d ia a morning-dress, that would be very pretty 
to copy for a bridal wardrobe. In the engraving, it is 
represented of pink silk, with an open corsage, and 
sleeves demi-long. The chemisette is of lace, to match 
that upon the skirt, and is fastened at the throat by a 
simple knot of pink ribbon. The trimming of the dress 
is quilled ribbon, and the cap has a band and knot of 
the same color. 

Fig. 3d is a mourning costume of silk, with four rows 
of heavily-knotted fringe upon the skirt, and the sleeves 
trimmed to correspond. The figures of the children are 
simple and easily understood. The pelisse of the little 
girl has an edge to correspond with the muff. 

In the second and out-door scene, the artist hos very 
happily given us a glimpse of sleigh-riding in the city. 
The pedestrians are tastefully dressed, the first figure 
having one of the most graceful cloaks of the season; it 
is of stone-colored Thibet cloth, and is trimmed with a 
fold of the same corded with satin. The sleeves are 
peculiar, and deserve particular attention. The bonnet 
is of uncut velvet, with satin bands. 

The dress of the second figure will be found very 
comfortable. It is of thick Mantua silk, trimmed 
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h^vily down the entire front breadth. The aacque, of 
the same, is lined with qnilted white satin, as are the 
l<x>5c open sleeves. The sleeves of the dress open in a 
point at the wrist, to display the undersleeves. The 
bonnet is a pink casing, with bouquet of roses. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 

Hvsnino Drbss.—O f all the uncomfortable sensations 
one can experience in society, that of being over or «ri- 
der-dressed is the most uncomfortable. It fetters your 
movements, it distracts your thoughts, and makes con¬ 
versation next to impossible, unless jrou have an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of moral courage. We cun speak from 
experience, and so can any of our lady readers, we 
venture to say. 

Come early; there won’t be more than half a dozen 1 
people,” says your friend, as she flica out of your room | 
at the hotel, after having given you notice that a few \ 
of her intimates are to meet yon that evening at her ^ 
house. Take her at her word, of course. Go at half | 
past seven, and ten to one the gas will not be turned on, \ 
and your hostess is still at her toilet. Presently, in she \ 
sails, making a thousand apologies at having been de- ^ 
tained, and is so glad that you have kept your promise ^ 
and come early. You look at her elaborate toilet, and < 
think your old friend has become extravagantly fond ^ 
of dress if this is her reception of half a dozen people. 

An hour, almost an hour by the marble time-piece, ^ 
drags on. Not a visitor appears. At length, yon are ^ 
refreshed by a faint tinkle of the door bell. A lady ^ 
shortly enters, saying, ” Don’t think me a Goth for > 
coming so early.” After she is introduced to yon, a ^ 
stolen glance at the clock. Early ! It is half-past \ 
eight. What time do they intend to come? But now 
they arrive faster and faster, and each more elaborately c 
dressed than the last, it seems to your startled eyes. A \ 
triple lace skirt glides in. You look at your dark green < 
cashmere in dismay. Low neck and short sleeves! ^ 

Yours is up to the throat. But you mentally thank < 
your mantua-maker for inserting undersleeves; they j 
are quite consoling. Dozens of white kid gloves! You < 
have not even mitts, and your hand is fairly red with J 
the same blush that sufl'uses your face. In fine, it is | 
an actual party, dancing, supper, and all, given to < 
you ; and yet there you sit. among entire strangers, \ 
dumb from annoyance, and awkward fur the first time < 
in many years, perhaps. 

But you will not be caught so again. You are wiser 
from fearful experience. A similar invitation is met 
with an appeal to your very best party dress, and you 
go armed eap-d-pu^ even to white satin slippers. The 
clock strikes nine as you enter the room, and there is 
your truth-loving hostess, with her half dozen plain 
guests, who had given you up, and are sorry you can¬ 
not stay long, ” as they see you are dressed for a 
party.” Capital suggestion! Make the most of it, 
and retire as soon as possible under that plea. 

We appeal to you, ladies, whether this is a fancy 
sketch ; and yet sometimes it is not the fault of the 
hostess—you really do not know how you are expected 
to arrange your toilet. It is to obviate this evil that ; 
we propose giving a few plain hints on evening dress. 

We once knew a very nice lady, who had come to 
town for the purpose of taking music lessons. She was 


entirely unfamiliar with the etiquette of the toilet, and 
living at a boarding house, there was no one she felt at 
entire liberty to consult. A gentleman invited her to 
the opera. She was wild with delight. It was a cold 
W’inter’s night, and she dressed accordingly. She wore 
a dark merino dress and cloak, a heavy velvet bonnet 
and plumes, and thick knit gloves, dark also. The 
gentleman looked astonished, but said nothing; and 
imagine her consternation, when she found herself in 
the centre of the dress circle, in the midst of unveiled 
necks and arms, thin white dresses, and white kid 
gloves. At once the oddity of her mistake flashed 
across her; but she bore it with unparalleled firmness, 
and enjoyed the music notwithstanding. The lorgnettes 
attracted by her costume, found a very sweet face te 
repay them, and her naive and enthusiastic criticism 
interested her companion so much that he forgot all 
else. 

And how should she have dressed ? Cloaks—and 
what is an opera toilet without a cloak ?—arc nothing 
more than sacques of bright cashmere or velvet, lined 
with quilted silk or satin, with loose flowing sleeves. 
A shawl is, of course, thrown over this out of doors. 
One of the prettiest cloaks of this season was made 
by Miss Wharton, of black satin, with a hood lined 
with Pompadour pink. But cashmere is less expensive, 
and may be trimmed with pointed silk or satin, and 
lined with the same colored silk. Your dress is not of 
so much consequence, if it is light, for the clonk con¬ 
ceals it. But the undersleeves should be very nice, and 
white kid gloves are indispensable. A scarf or hood 
may be worn to the door of the box, and then thrown 
over the arm. The hair is dressed with very little 
ornament this winter; but, whatever the head-dress 
adopted, the two chief points are simplicity and bt- 
comingness. Dress hats are allowed ; but, as they ob¬ 
struct the view of others, are not desirable. 

Nearly the same dress is proper for a subscription 
concert, where you are sure of a large audience; of 
coarse, where Jenny Lind is the attraction, the same 
thing is certain. All her concerts are dress concerts. 

' But, for a ballad soirie^ or the first appearance of 
any new star, a pretty hat, with an opera cloak or 
light shawl, is quite sufficient. For panoramas, negro 
minstrels, or evening lectures, an ordinary walking 
costume is sufficient, and it would be very bad taste to 
go with the head uncovered. 

A party dress should be regulated by the invitation, 
in a measure. In ” sociables,” the most sensible of all 
parties, a light silk, mousselinc, or cashmere, is suffi¬ 
cient, with short sleeves and a pretty collar. Gloves 
are by no means indispensable, and many prefer black 
silk mitts. If the number of invitations exceeds twen¬ 
ty-five, a regnlar evening dress is expected, as well us 
at weddings, receptions, or a dancing party. A full 
I evening costume we have often described, and shall 
\ give some new styles next month, 
t Of course, we have spoken only of young ladies, a 
! more matronly style being expected from their chape- 
I Tons. For instance, caps at the opera or concerts, a 
charming variety of which were seen at Miss Wilson’s 
November opening. Turc satins, velvets, and brocades 
are to those in place of white tulle or embroidered 
crepes. And again, our hints of course are intended for 
the city alone, and for the guidance of those who are 
making that perilous venture, a first winter in so¬ 
ciety.” Fashiok. 
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A PAPER FOR YOUR FAMILY. 

NEW TOLnK!E--NEW FEATHRES-NEW TYPE 
SElilES FOR 1851 . 

THE HMO^DBNAL, 

Fabllshed weekly In the City of New York, at Two Dollars a Year. 

On ihc fir**! day of .Tanuary next. onmrinMiofi a NVvv STi**** of flii'* tV'pion**, comprohonsive, and fleganllf 
printed Family Nlwspapfr, wlutli i** n»»w ucknowIftL^-d lo Ik.* 

THE 1NDISPE>S1BLE DRiWING-RnOS CIZETTB OP THE COUXTRT. 

A home is hardly complfle, we think wc may tuhly venture lo say, without the HOME JOURNAL, 
which is the 

GIRONIGLE OF AU THAT INTERESTS ALL GLASSES OF SOGIETT, 

Aod of the intelligence whieh mii*»l enliven an Anierieau Home. 

New York is the osly centre, and Injre, at the fmntum-head of novelty, incident, literature, and forript 
news, the Home JoirRNAL is edited and puhli hY'd. It^ editors ((7f.o. P. Morris and N. P. iLUs) devote 
their entire tunc, skill, and experience to the task of giving, each week, 

EVERYTHING WORTH KNOWING. 

THEY PARTICL’LABLT KEEP AN EYE ON ALL THE 

WHIMS AND NOVELTIES OF NEW YORK SOCIETY. 

PRESENTING SKETCHES OP THE 

nsaasa ena ttiss. 

And cartful PortraiU of 

THE DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 

In addition lo this, the utmost pains are taken, by tran>latians from French Journals, and by foretR® 
eorrespondcnce, to prepare such reports of 

THE FASHIO.ITABLE GOSSIP OF PARIS 

Aa will exceedingly instruct and amuse. 

We present to our readers tfu facts aud outlines of all news. In our literary department we ot® 
sketches and readable cntictsm; and in our condensations of the fecund protluciions of the vast neWppa^ 
world of England, we aim to avoid the tire**ome and the local, and transfer to our columns the pick of o?| 
information and brilliancy, while we endeavor to select, with a true sense of pure morals, true wit,and gtntuM 
humor. In addition to the above, we propose to give, in the course of the coming volume, 

ONE ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE, 

Which, we think, will particularly INTEREST THE JaADIES, viz 

A SERIES OF RETURNED LOVE-LETTERS. 

This being a species of composition that interests all renders, we trust to make the numbers of the floffl® 
Journal more eagerly looked for, and more carefully preserved than ever. 

We have also mw eorre.<pondents in London and Paris, who will send us much that could never rea 
through foreign Journals. 

AS A NEW-YEAR’S PR?:SENT FROM A GENTLEMAN TO A LADY, 

The Home Jooraol is one, of whieA the.rem'mbranoo is routved every met, end it is unsurpaswd as a gil* 
good taste* 

TPRMS.—Por one copy, $2; for three oopiesv $5, or one copy for three years, $3, 
always in adv^anoe. Bubeexibe without delay. 

Jddnm HORRK & WILLIS, 

Ediiort and Proprietan, 107 FuUon Street, New Yorh^ 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY EXPRESS, 


JFOK TBE BOMB CMMtCBE. 


H 


This is tho title of a new literary and family journal, which the subscriber commenced with the design to make the most 
ably conducted, the most useful, and consequently, tho most popular paper in the United States. Twelre years connection with 
the business department of Qodey’s Ladv’s Book, has familiarized him with the management of the most sucoessful publications 
of the day, established for him an extensire correspondence with tho talent and intelUgonco of tho land, and made him oonTorsant 
with the wants and wishes ofthe great reading oonmnnity. He was oonrinoed that the public wanted a spirited, independent high* 
toned moral and literary paper, unshackled by parties or isms, and an upholder of truth and Tirtuc. llio support already so lib¬ 
erally extended, shows that he was not mistaken, and la proof that the Express has met tho wishes of the people. The establish¬ 
ment of a new paper, surrounded by competitors, thus early on a permanent basis, is a rare occurrence. 

Nopaim or expense shali be untMieUl in continuing the publication. To make it worthy of wider spread patronage and pop¬ 
ularity, money shall bo freely expended in every department It ^s forth recommended by its intrinsic merit and not by ex¬ 
traneous influences or inducements. The subscribers receive the fnll worth of their money tn tbe paper. 

Nothing indelicate or of doubtfril morality mars its columns, but all that can instruct and elevate the mind is liberally fur¬ 
nished. Important events affecting the welfare of our race; DLscoveries in tho Sciences and Arts; Notices of New and Valuable 
Books; Literary Intelligence; Education; Oriticisms; Biographical Sketches of Prominent Individuals; Tales; Poetry; Travels; 
Reviews, Ac. Ac. combined with 


SEVERAL NEW FEATITRES IN NEWSPAPER LITERATURE, 

Uake the paper an entertaining and instmative visitor in the Parlor and at the Fireside, The series of 

POPULAR ESSAYS ON THE NATURAL S C I E N C E S , Being furnished by the 
REV. J. IL WYTHES, M. D. and XX-ILUSOTRAOPEXJ WXTH EIHGXXAVXKGS, Will be followed by an equally 
interesting series of articles 

ON THE WONDERFUL INVENTIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

3llulIU^lat^^I hij t|jt (fDgrantr’s 

Tba Corps of Bditora and Contribators, in the ablent that the Conntry can prodnee* 

The Philadelphia Saturday Express is handsomely printed, with bold, dear, new type, on fine paper, and notwithstanding 
the great outlay and expense necessary incurred, is furnished at the low price of 

Two Dollars per Annam, in Advance, 

So that all classes may bo benefited by It, and a large circulation and field of usefalness bo obtained. 

Any person sending THREE subscriptions, shall be entitled to the paper one year, gratis. All payments mutt be made 
to the publisher. They may be sent by nn>.n at bis risk-—the person sending, to retain a memorandum of the description of mon¬ 
ey, date of mailing, Ac. Ac. Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 

Postmasters are authorized by law, to frank letters and romittanoes, 

49^ A spedmen will to mailed to any person wishing to examine the paper. All letters must be post paid, and carefully 
addressed to 

8. McBBir&V, Publisher, 

No. 47 Street, N. E. comer of Second Street, Philadrlphea. 


WANTCO INT EVBRT TOWN Sc VlIil^AGE IN THB UNION. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO THOSE WHO OBTAIN SUBSCRIBERS: 


1st. The J^>sttnaster, or other person, who sends ns tho largest number of subscribers in proportion to the population, prior 
to June Ist, shall have the papers continued the second year gratis. All the subeeritors to to served at one Post Offloe, 

2d. The Postmaster, or other person, who sends us the next largest list of subscribers, in proportion to tho popiUation, prior 
to Juno 1st, 1861, shall to entitled to a copy of Virtue’s Splendidly Illustrated London Quarto Edition of the Devotional fhmily BiUe. 
with notes, marginal references, Ac. Ac. by Rev. Alexander Fletcher B. B. This is the most superb edition of the Bible ever pub¬ 
lished, It is embellished with atout One Hundred and Twenty highly finished andhenut^ul Steel Engravings, after the choioeet pic¬ 
tures of old and modern masters. The Views of Places are after Brawiugs taken by W. W, Bartlett, during a recent visit to the 
Holy Land. The cost of engraving the plates/or this Work, cannot to lees than $30,000. The typography, paper, Ac. Ac. are in 
perfect keeping with the illnstrations. 

8d. The Postmaster or other person who sends ns the next or third largest list of subscribers, (conditions as above,) shall to 
entitled to a copy of Phillips, Sampson A Go’s beautiful Illustrated Royal Octavo Boston Edition of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, 
handsomely printed on fine paper, and embellished with about JPbrty Steel Engravings. 

These works will to bound in the best style, of tho best Philadelphia Book-binder. For a minute description of them see ad¬ 
vertisement in the Express. 

A^Sbould the persons entitled to the last two premiums prefer to receive the pM>or, those shall to tent to them the second 
year, instead of the splendid works described above. 

49*‘Xditors copying this prospectus, or giving a Air abstract of it with the address of the publisher, shall to entitled to an ex¬ 
change. 
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GOOD THINGS IN STORE 

FOR THE RBAOBRS OF 

AKTHDK’8 HOME GAZETTE. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND ANECDOTES 

OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITEO STATES: 

IT IBTRTH J. STAKSBTRT 

For a better comprehension of the character and interest of this series of articlea, we refer to the Pro- 
qiectua of the ** Home Gasette," on the cover of the Lady’s Book. 

THE FACTORY GIRL; A NOVEL OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE: 

BY MRS. C. W. DSNISON, Author of ‘‘Gertrude RusseU.” 

A STOST OF COLONIAL LIFE IN HARTLAND AND YIRGINIAi 

BT w. a. OARpanTBB, asQ., 

Authoe of “ CLAIRBORNE, THE REBEL,” RUTH EMSLEY,” &c. 

A TEMPERANCE NOVEL: 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

SKETCHES OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF KENTUCKY, 

AND LEGENDS OP THE “DARK AND BLOODY GROUND:'* 

BT C. W. WEBBER, 

ArrBOB o» •< SHOT IN THE EYE,” •• OLD HICKS,” « THE GOLD MINES OF THE GILA,” &c. deck 

THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY: 

BY WM. H. CARPENTER, ESQ- 

THE WOIUEIV OF THE OLDEN TIME: 

BT B. W. BERBERT, ESt}. 

THE WAY TO PROSPER; OR, IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH: 

BT T. 8. ARTEVR, 

This is a domestic Nouvellette, written to show the value of harmony and mutual interest in families, and 
the evil of discord and separation of interest. Its lessons are of the highest importance, both to parents and 
their children. 

In addition to all these matters of sterling value and interest, there will be issued, in December, 

A DOUBLZl HOME GAZETTE! 

as a Christmas and New Year’s Offering to subscribers, which, besides the regular reading matter of tha 
Bomber, will contain 

TIE WIOU OF A HEW NmnrELlETTE FROM THE FEN OF MR. ARTHIB. 

Now is the time for those who puipose taking « AR THUR'S HOME GAZETTE'' \o send on their 
aubscriptioos, and thus secure the DOUBLE HOLIDAY HUMBER and the editor’s new novel, which 
will be published entire therein. 

TEMS OF TIE PIFER-IN AlTcirsES M ADVANCE. 

One copy, per annum, - • - 92 00 Ten copies, per annum, ... $15 00 

Three copies “ . - - 5 00 Fourtoeu« «i . - . 20 00 

Six 4* « . - . 10 00 

Where a club of six, ton, or fourteen oc^ies are sent, an extra copy will be furnished to the postmaster, or other 
Mreon who makes up the club. 

ONE COPY of the HOME GAZETTE.” and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magaxm, 
or Sortain’s Marasine, will be se nt for FOUR DOLLARS. Or, one copy and the Ladies’ National Magazine, 
for THR EE DOLLARS. QTAII letters must be post-paid. 

GYMooey that is current at the place where the subscription is made will be taken in payment for the paper 

Addreu T. S. ARTHUR A Co., 

Bo. 0 AOieiBlaiB R niidiny , FranlUIii Place, Phlla. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


This new weekly family paper, which was commenced on the 7ih of September last, has 
been received with a warmth and favor unprecedented in the annals of newspaper literature. 
Already it has obtained a drculatioii equal to th^ of many papers that haTe been in existence 
for years. 

Of the merits of the IIohi Qazittx the publishers will not themselves speak* bat select a 
few of the hundreds of commendatory notices of the press that have appeared. The whole of 
them would fill a volume. 


For a number of years past, no writer has made larger or bettei eontribntions to the nscfal literature of our 
country than Mr. Arthur. Ail of bis writings that we have scon ar». eminoialy pum in seotioienl, and le plaie 
with excellent teachingt. We know no coterapuraneous author who cau point a aioral or adorn a tala” with 
equal felicity. 

In addition to his merits as an author, Mr. Arthur stands in the foremost rank of those who have labored so 
long, earnestly, and successfully, in pushing forward Ibe great Temperance Reformation in this country. Hia 
ezertioos in that cause alone should entitle him to the warmest irrutHude of bis countrymen, and secure* for hia 
paper the patronage of niultipliod thousaiids .—American Sovereig-n, Pontotoc^ Mist. 

Arthur’s Homk Gazett*. —This joamnl, published in Philadelphia, bids fair to be one of the ablest bimI 
roost agreeable family papers in the country. Its circulation is rapidly increasing, and it will soon be read and 
appremaied in every section of the country. Its selections are judicious, and the reputation of its editor ia 
sufficient assurance that its editorial matter will be of a high order of literature. It is edited by T. S. Arthur, 
one of the best literary writers of the age .—WiUeAimant CireUvUle^ Okie. 

Arthur's Home Gazette. —There ere few men in our own country* who are so extensively and favorably 
known as a chaste and elegant writer as T. S. Arthur. His numerous Temperance Tales are as popular 
throughout the length and breadth of our land as household words. The good they have already wrought no 
roan may estimate. It will aflbrd his numerous friends no little pleasure to learn that he has now established a 
journal of his own. It is called “Arthur’s Home Gazette”—and it is indeed a Gazette for the Home—one which 
every father and mother in the land, who have the interest of the rising gencratioir at heart, will be glad to 
patronize. In future, this journal will be the only vehicle of Mr. Arthur’s popular writings; so that all who 
wish to receive them can do so only by becoming its patrons *—NatiotuU Temperanee Magaxitu. 


Arthur’s Homk Gazette.—A very interesting, capable, and alreody popular Ihmily newspaper, oT the 
highest moral and intellectual character, and fully sustaining the authors reputation. We are in possession, at 
present, of but the third number, and there is so moch of merit about this., that we feel no heidtaney in predict¬ 
ing its success. We take great pleasure in recommending it to the notice of every family circle, in which it 
will be found a most enterUining and instructive weekly visitor .—Friend of the Family^ ^vaun^ Oa. 


Arthur’s Home Gazrtti.— The specimen number of “r new weekly literary and family journal,” under 
the above title, edited by that most deservedly popular writer, T. S. Arthur, is beA>re us. Tm name alona of 
the editor is a sufficient guaranty to ibo reading public that a paper published under his supervision wouM pos¬ 
sess surpassing merit; but when that public is assured that the litcrarv labors of one so long, extensively, and 
favorably known, will be concentrated upon it, and that its design is clearly expressed in the title “ Home Ga¬ 
zette,” who shall doubt but that the design will be executed in a manner creditable to his refined sense of pro¬ 
priety and highly cultivated literary genius; and satisfactory to all who cai appreciate these ennobling trails fci 
a public journalist ? 

The number before us truly “ speaks for itself;” and nothing we could say of its neat and elegant typogra¬ 
phy, the fine white paper upon which it is printed, the tasteful arrangement of the reading matter, or the matter 
Itself, could possibly do any sort of justice to it: we therefore would take pleasure in exhibiting it to such of 
our friends as may call at our little sanctum for the purpose of examining it, with the view of patronizing a 
Mper which none can see without admiring, and none read without wishing to have one of bis or her own.— 
The Argus^ Gallatin^ Miss. 


Arthur’s Home Gazhttk. —It is filled with the most interesting matter, and for beauty of appearance and 
elegance of finish, exceeds any paper we have had our eyes upcm, of late. The very name of the editor is a 
tower of stren^h to it, and sufficient to give it a wide and extensive circulation. When vre add to this the fact 
of several of the most talented pens in the country bating been engaged as regular contributors to its colomns, 
wa are sure of its complete success .—Delavtare Journal. 

“Arthur’s Home Gazette” is a large paper—containing twenty-eight wide columns—but it is not a “mam¬ 
moth.” It is printed on type that can Iw read without ruinous consequences to the eyes—large, clear-faced, 
distinct. Its typographical appearance is consequently very neat. It is emphatically a journal fof the family 
circle—loveful ih tone, pure in sentiment, elevated in its moral inculcations. It will come into the Howu like a 
benison, and will find a cordial welcome wherever there are pure tastes, serene oOections, cultivated minds, and 
thoughtful hearts. T. S. Arthur will conoentrate upon the Home GoEetle Runrly all of his litefary labors, and 
will also receive the aid of some of the most popular writers in the country.—TVmg. Protector^ Syraemeej N. Y. 


Arthur’s Home Gazette. —We are in receipt of the first number of the above entitled paper. T. S. Ar¬ 
thur has already a world-wide fame as an author. He is a favorite author with us, and, we believe, with the 
great mass of the reading community. This paper, which i» to be under his entire editorial control, will be 
bailed with pleasure by tne multitude who have heretofore rend the charming productions of his pen. “ It will 
be emphatically a paper for the Home circle, a household companion, a jileasant fireside friend.” It is a laige 
sheet, and beautifully executed-— Democrat, St. Charles, FI. 


Arthur’s Home Gazette. —The first two numbersof T. S. Arthur’s new paper have been received. TT»ey 
look very well, and read much better. Mr. Arthur is one of the most pillar writers in the country, and haa 
had experience enough in as-isiiiig others, to bring out a paper for himseli that cannot fail to take ana be taken. 
—ReoMitg {Pa.) Gazette and Democrat. 3 
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THE SATUKDAY EVENING POST. 

TEE LEADING AND LARGEST WEEKLY IN THE UNION. 

THE SATT^RPA Y EVENIX(t PO.'^T is now, hcyoinJ all denial, ihc lending as well as ihc largest Weekly 
Pajx'r 111 the I'lMlt'd S’nfes. It.s oirculHiiou uinli'iiialiiy ;?rt*u!er tliaii that ul'any other paper, of the same 
kiijtl. in the (Jn#n ; while its literary eontonts are allowed, l>y the Ih*»« 1 jiidyes, to Iwr unsurpax.sed. Such tales 
us “ Fhe l)e>orted Wile,'’ “ Shamioiidaie,’’ “The Child Stealer.” and “The Two Brides,’’ have placed “ Tiie 
I’o'I.” by almost iiniver-al adiin.-^.sl.m, a '• hvini and shoulders ’ above it.s C()leiriporarie.s. 

We n.»w have the pleasure of uiirKMuicm;^ to liie American public that we have made arrangements with 
one of tiie 

FIRST NOVELISTS IN AMERICA, 

MRS. KMYTA D. E.'N. SOLTTHW’^ORTTT, author of “ RrmincTtox,** “Tiik Deserted Wife,” “Shan- 
NoNOAT.E.” ere., by whieli the productions of her gdiod pen will lie secured hereafter (with the exception of an 
occuMoual story in a Washington paper) 

EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 

Mrs. South worth, as an American novel i.st of creat power—a risint? Star in the West—has licen hailed with 
aeclaniaiion by all those who can recognize genius as well in a native as in a foreign author. We design to 
commence a 

NEW STORY, BY MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 

alioiit the hcffinning of the year. How many stories she will be able to furnish during IS.'il will depend upon 
the state of her health, etc. We tni^t. however, that we shall be able to lay beliire our readers at least THREE 
of fho*.e splendid productions which have made her name already .“o distinguished. 

In the intervals of Mrs. Sonthworth’s Nouvcllettcs, we design publishing other and shorter Nouvellettea 
fr.»m authors of admitted celebrity. We have two now on hand, which we shall publish as soon as pos.sible :— 

“ THE IRON HAND,” by T. S. Arthfr, Esq. “THE TEX^VN HUNTRESS,” by C. W. Webber, 
author of “Old Hicks, the Guide,” “The Shot in the Eye,” etc. 

And mark this! What the proprietors of the Post promise, they perform—or do better. They do not 
announce a long list of distinguished contributors with whom they have made no arrangement, and whose 
stories never appear Such a system may delude an intelligent public 07 te year, but it will not answer a second 
time. If the public are liumbugged once^ it i.s the fault of the humbugger; if /rrtre, it is their own. 

Ill addition to such choice original articles, involving a large outlay of money, the columns of the Post 
will contain a great amount of Miscellaneous reading, such as the 

CREAM OF THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 

Witty and Humorous Articles, Selections from the Agricultural Jouma.s, Riddles and Conundrums, etc. etc. 

REPORTS OF LECTURES.—During the past year, we gave the celebrated Lectures on Shakspeare, by 
Mr. Dana; and the instructive and interesting ones of Dr. Baird, upon Europe—Letters from Abroad—General 
News—Reports of the Markets—a Bank Note and Stock List, etc. etc. 

One or more PORTRAITS of remarkable pers^ms, or PICTURES OF REMARKABLE PLACES, are 
also weekly given. 

A mORAIi PAPKR. 

In ctMiclusion, we may say—that we shall maintain for the Post the character it has acquired of being a 
stricflv moral paper; one that a parent may allow to go freely before his innocent sons and daughters. We 
need liardly repeal here that the Post has done more to prevent the publication and t-ale of immoral works than 
any' half a dozen other papers in the land. A careful guard shall also be kept, as heretofore, over our Adveu- 
TmNG Columns, that nothing of an improper character may obtain admittance. In .‘^hort, whatever is calm- 
luted to refine, instruct, amuse, or gratify, shall find its appropriate place in the POST; and let the reader 
mark one thing—whatever others m^iy promise, we will not be behind in the performance. A paper that has 
HfiXKl for twenty-nine years, steadily progressing all that time, and which has now the largest list of sub¬ 
scribers of any paper of the same class in the United States, is not to be left behind in the rat.^e by any rival. 

TERMS ,—The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance, Three Dollars if not paid 
in advance. For Five Dollars one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low terms for Clubs, 
to be sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, to one post-office:— 

4 COPIES,. S5 00 PER ANNUM. 

8 “ (and one to agent, or the getter-up of the Club) SIO 00 “ 

13 “ (and one to agent, or the gc(ter-up of the Club) $15 00 “ 

20 “ (and one to agent, or the getter-up of the Club) $20 00 “ 

ONE COPY of the Saturday Evening Post, and One of either Godey's Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, 
or Sartain’s Magazine, for FOUR DOLLARS. 

The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subsenptions may be sent at our risk. When the 
sum is large, a draft should be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. 

Address, alwayt post-paid, DEAGON & FETERSONi 

No. 66 S(nUh Third Sireetj Phtla. 

N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notify¬ 
ing the publishers by kstter, post-paid. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Philadelphia Satitiiday Evening Post. —Among the numerous and vnloable family newspapers issuing from the 
American press, we do not hesitate to place the Post in the very front rank. We intend no disparagement to other 
enterprises of a similar character—and there are many of great merit—bnt this one seema to have risen, by the spirited 
^terprise of its conductors, to a degree of emintnee which places it a full head and shoulders above all ita cotem¬ 
poraries. 

By the way, we take occasion jnst here, to venture the opinion that there is no branch of American literature that ia 
f^ntributing, at this time, so largely to the diffusion of nsefu! knowledge, as this clasa of Family Newspapers. They 
are sowing, broadcast, a seed whose fmit cannot fail to tell upon American cboracterin futnre ages. They are finding 
! iheir way to every nook of human society—always exciting n fondness for reading, and with this a great point la 
f*vined, especially with the yonth. Even the ekildrcn enjoying these advantages know more that ia useful and. 
important in the formation of character than the men of former generations. 

We could wish to see a good family newspaper—giving our preference to the Post —in every family in this Republic. 
No parent can appropriate the sum charged for it so profitably for his children, in any other way. On the score of 
intlriietiun acd pleasurable amusement, nothing of quadruple the cost has ministered so much to our family as tha 
I wrekly visit of the Post, for years past.— Mindr.n Banner, La. 

NUMXaOVS OTUBE ZqOALLT VLATtaBlZO MOTICBS ABZ OMITTSD FOR WAITT OF ROOH. 
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THE SATTIIDAY GAZETTE i? a trcekly family paper, containing 
thirty-J<ix columns of rca<Unj^ matter, devoted to the «j»reatl of virtue ^Jitl 
intellip‘'nc*e. Its original contritmtors are the first literary writers of the 
rnited Stiitos: while its soleotions are made from the entire field of Eng¬ 
lish and continental literature. In politics and religion, it is independent. 

illluslratcb iilalcs, fJortrailg, aitii otl)cr (piiciraDin^s. 

Most of the original sketches and talcs puMishe*! in the GAEFTTK.'^ are 
^ illustrated with engravings de'ignod exprefwly for it. Ihirtniits of promi¬ 
nent imlividunls, pictures of remarkable incidents in history, Ac., will 
also be inserted. 

THE BEST FAIWILY PAPER. 

The addition of a female c«litor. Mrs. .los. (’. Neal, enatdes this paper to 
excel as a family one. The cause of virtue is h(f?adily maintained; and 
in the (Ja/i ttk parents will find a moral tfacloT for their families. The 
latest fashions, new household receipts, amt other things interesting to the 
BOX, are also inserted for the benefit of lady readers. The department for children is pronounced by 
the press unerpiulled. In shi*rt every member of the family, will find something to delight hiui or 
her in the Gazettk. Among its weekly oontenls will be 

Original Novels, Tales, Sketches, Biographies, Scientific Facts, ITsefiil 
Knowledge, Anecdotes, Receipts, Fashions, Congressional News, &c 

Great care is observed in eolleeting the news of the week, so that every item of importance iB 
chronicled. Nothing parti/an <>r sectarian is ever admitt-d Im., ,,ur eolninns. News by telegraph, 
from all quarters of the rnlon, is inserteil up to the moment of going to press, 

MARKETS, ACRiCULTURE, COMMERCE, ETC. 

The latest markets of .stocks, provisions, cattle. Ae.. are prepared weekly for the Gazettf, by a 
eorapotent hand, with the prices of flour, Ac., at the various marts of the r’nion, and ahrayt app*nr 
in the Gazette'* three dayz later than in mo«t o/' thr tc rklint. \ column is also devoted to agriculture. 

* ;e E jvx s 5 

One copy per nnnnm, , , , , , 99 00 

Four cuplei., , . . . , ^ 5 OO 

coplcM, (And one to Afcent, or the petter up of the Hutx.) 10 00 

Thirteen copies, (And one to AKcnt, or ftie «etlor up of the cluK) 1 H 00 

Twenty copies, (And one to Agent, or the getter up of th« club,) 20 00 

Address, post-paid, 

CUMMINGS 6 l PETERSON. 

No. 4r) South Third Street Philiwlelphla 

N. B. Any person desirou.s of receiving a copy of “ The Satcrdat Gazette/’ aa a specimen, can 
be accommodiated by notifying the publishers by letter. i»ost paid. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tub Satukdat O.^zettb is now the largest puhlic journal - and intere.sting matter in the Gaaette, there is a re\n of 
in the United States. It contains thirty-six columns of> sparkling aud yet ejuaint racincwi in the editorial depart- 
ordinary width, and of great length—each measuring two< mont which is quite refre-shing toua, who art? obliged to 
feet and a quarter. The printing is clear and beautiful, > watlc through such shallow oceans of common-place 
and the ornaments appropriate and symmetrical. Every ; d&y.~ I Philadelphia Sun. 

number is better and fuller than three-quarters of the ) », a u ■»:. mib- 

books now issued from the pres*«. We sincerely wish the ,, SsTmoAV ti.^ZKjTK.-—Philadelphia where it is p 
enterprising publishers of this “mammoth” pap<.r now rerawkablo f^,r the number, 

. before us. (Cummings and Peterson,) as well as the ao- qualities of its wwkly jou^als of Utera^re, 

coroplished editors, Charles J. Peterson. Eh*i, and Mrs. < 

Joseph C. Neai, abundant prosperity and anciew.-Litch- i MprtU, It w ^au ifully pnntM. of the 
fidd Revublican f r j | dlmeiiiMons. As a/ami/y jiai/jer wo think it unnyalled. 

J ' Albany Express. 

Thk SATURhAr Gazette haring a lady editor, Mrs. Neal, > . 

I for those departments of the paper, which so appropri-f “We hare on our exchange list the above paper, 

' ately belongs to the sex, cannot fail to ensure to it a J very cheerfnUy recommend it to nur lady readers astheoe» 

I preferenoo with its more numerous and refined class of | paper for them we know of .— Whediny Tones. 

I whole town meoUng of ma^MwJIampMn Democrat. »«*<•<». end of « mammoth •Uo.-aUo $ fblU KopuU>caa 
1 fit « narntr^m I. timr,* !>»♦ ! Thk S4Tr»DAT Oazbtt* oonUtns thc iHost valuable read. 

I lejJf 

. dowtftment-and all do up their articles in a way that \ 

cannot fall to please the most fastidious. The Gazette ) “Among all the papers In the country noted for their^ 
^contains mare UUrary and news matter than any other 5 generally well assorted mlsoellaneous m»tteT,this Journal A 
^weekly in the Union.— Urbana OasdU. \ standspre-eminestL—Sl. Louis Herald. V 
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THE TANKEE BLADE, 

large and handsome weekly JOURNAL: ’ 

***^"*** ***■ ^ Education, Htvali, OtiticlHm, Pun, Newer etc 

Am ISPECIALLT llESniAiiT.1! m m p««^ 
nrBI^ED ET 1 »T 

WHAT THE PRESS THINK OF THE BLAor 

The BIr<Ia in «vkl#»kf<ofA#l oa fk^ m^n* _ . . 


'Tk- m , 4 ^ ' I u --— —^usfon jro, 

received the univeraal comroendRSwo^O^^^press!—5//^^ *“ England. It has 

sensations on openingii 

J^Ailadeipkia Inquirer. P“~*a expectation of seeing something/ro^A. 

Sit V »x«-^docte<i WMl most truly original journals in any oounIry.-JV. Y Sur 

The Yankee Blade has just commenced a new volume, and those of our k • u 

best PAPER PUBLISHED IN AMERICA WOUld do Well tO SUbiribe Rt 
The keenest ** Blade** of all Down East.~Jtfafita Parmer. 

One of the beslHxmducted^scell^ of the d&y.^Bostgn Daily Mail. 

. ^ order to nBeetthewishesofouTfriwidsrarirdiatanee^w^r^^i^^ 

aideratioo, we offer the following inducements to whom the item of postage Is quite m con- 

FORM CLUBS 'FOR THIS YANKEE BLADE -— 

: : ; IS I «•» 

^Whero a club of Tsn or Fourth copio. are aent. an *«r« copy uriU be ftmiabed to’tbe ien^ who pp 

Subscribers and Postmasters are requested to aet as Ain»nta tk^ a _ 

IP- We *iope thiu t^ Postmasters v^ have hitherto us wm iSmAle aw r. • r u 

iiw year, and that other Postmasters may be induced to take the i .u exertions for the eom- 

oTtheMper ^11 end^^r to send it into every « nook aid hamlet** STtte^uitr^ 

ly So uthern and Western money taken at par for stdiscriotions Or a 

▼mine. QT Ail letters (post paid) should be addressed to ^ ^ Post-Office stamps taken at their fuU 

MATHBWR ttTbvuNS A CO, Hou 12 CMiool StTMt. Bout/sn wr—. 

®*—Any person desirous of receiving s copy of the Yankee Blade a. a , . , ^ 

by notifying the publishers by letter, poet^id. ^ ^ ** ^ apecimen can be accommodated 

^FrKlMmWsrmm~WiM^ 

OF the BHITBU STATES: 

AJvXlltJK. J. 9i AMolSulCx. This 18 one of the most mterestinir sarM** nt*ni>ti/*iAa sk^* l 
in an Amerieaa Newapaper. mreresung series el articles that has ever lyipearcd 

THE DIVORCED WIFE* 

A Novel of IhriUiog intet^y T. S. ARTHUR. (Now in the eourae of poblication.) 

HBTTTT and NXOiIi; OR, THE FACTOR7 OIRI 18 * 

A Novel of New England Life. By MRS. C. W. DENISON, author of-Gertrude Russell ’> 

A 8 TORT OF COIiOmAI. UP® IJf nARTJLAWD AND . 

By W. a CARPENTER ESQ., author of -Claiboiue, the Kobol,» -RoUi EiiSHey!"are 

A TEMPERANCE NOVEL: By T. 8. ARTBIHR. 

Sketehn af tke Birlf Htetou af lantBeky, ud Legtndi of Ilia “Drt ud Bloodr Onnntl<'t 

fly C. W. WEBBER, author of -Shot in the Eye,-- -Old Hick.,- - Tho<Jold“ilTof Toila "S k 

THE ROM ANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY : WM.II, CARPENTER EM 

THB WOMEN OF TME OIJNEN TIME: By H. w! Herllert, i'/®* 

By T. S. ARTHUR. Tkis is a Domeatic Vo®vVt!^J^tten\?.!!^wT2^l'^^^^^ STRENGTH: 

In additkn to all tbeae raatten of ateriing value and iotereat, there will be iaatied, in TV^-^- r 

A DOFBEE BOME OAZETTEI 

Now 18 the time for those who puroose taking “AKTffCIK’fir HOME 

S?irn.““ 

TERMS OF THE PAPER—IN ALL CASES IN ADVANCE 

One copy, per jure, - - - 02 00 | Ten eopios, per annum. - . . «s m 

Three eopre... . . . ^5 00 | Feurtee^'? >*« ”* . . . gg 

perS'XmSkef H^’tKb!^**" *" “PV will be fumished to tha poatmaster, orothor 

ONE COPY of the » HO^ GAZETTE’* and ONE of either Godey*s Lady’s Book Graham*. «aa 

or airuin’s Magaxine, will be sent for FOUE DOLLARa Or, one codv and iL 5J*«^ »», 

for THREE DOLLARS. BTAll letters must be PosT^vikn) NaUonal Magazine, 

lyMoney that IS current at the p lace where the subscription U made will be taken in payment for the naner 

AddraM T. a ARTHUR A Co.. Ho 5 Athenian Bnildinsa, Franklin Place. Phllir * 

9 


r sheet in all New England. 
’voeate. 
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^'ODETS LADY’S BOOK-EXCE' 

THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 

YSS AftYB vmwm 99 

VOL. XUL—JANtTART, USl. 

\ is Oondneted at an Ezpensa of over $100|000 par aitmn, paid to Wiiti 
Artists, and necbanics oar own OoanUY. 

. m oiiesm bism in tbis obisbib. 


SUPERB AND ORIQINAL EMBELLISHMENTS. 


1. THE CONSTANT. Designed by Gilbirt expressly (or Grodey. Engraved by 

Principal figure, “ The Constant and Family.** Tableaux of *• Going to Church,** ** Child- 
ish Sports,” “ Sickness,” and “ Wedlock.** Five distinct pictures. 

2. THE FOUR ERAS OF LEFE. Desired by Croomb expressly for Oodey. Engraved by 

“ Baptism,” “ The Holy Communion,*’ • Marriage,” “ Death.” Four distinct tableaux. 

3. “ THE SYLPHS OF. THE SEASON.” Designed by Crooks expressly for Godey, and 

printed in colors by D. Stevens. Engraved by ----- - 

Four female figures representing ** ^ring” with her flowers, ** Summer” reclining in a 


Tucker. 


figures representing ** ^ring” with her flowers, “S 
r, “ Autumn” vfith her fruits, and “Winter” wrapped 


4. A DOUBLE FASHION PLATE—Colored. Designed by Peters expressly for Godey, and 

engraved by - - - - - . « . . . Prase. 

The first tableau represents an interior, “ Throe Female Fibres, and Children receiving 
Christmas Presentsthe second contains “ Two Female Figures and a Sleighing Parly,’’ 
with a view of the Philadelphia State House, in which 

THE DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE 
was signed. The whole is most elaborately colored, and contains correct representations 
of the Fashions. The above four engravings are equal to 

rOURTSEN SEPARATE ARE EISTIMCT PICmBL 

5. AN EMBLEMATIC TITLE-PAGE. Designed by Croome, and engraved by • - Crook 

Containing at least FiAy Figures of Fashions. 

6. NEW YEAR’S DAY IN FRANCE. Engraved by -.Hmexurr. 

7. MUSIC—“ Birthday of the Year.” By W. J. Wetkorx. 

8. 9. MODEL COTTAGE. Two engravings. Engraved by - - . - - pRon. 

10. TAKING BOARDERS. An original design. Engraved by - - - - . Crooke. 

11, 12, 13. COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS — Second Series—The Toilette in England. 

Three engravings. Engraved by - - - . . - . . FrosT. 

14, 15. THE DRESSING-ROOM. Two engravings. Engraved by - - - - Frost 

16, 17, 18. CHENILLE WORK. Something entirely new for our lady subscribers. Three 

engrravings. Engraved by---..-... Frost 
19 - 22 . CHEMISETTES AND UNDERSLEEVES. Four engravings. Engraved by - - Frost 


C01VTR1B1JT0RS AIVD UOIVTEISTS. 


Mode! CottaxCi 

The Constant; or, the Anniveriary Pretent, by Alict B. 

NecU^ - - .® 

A Parnble, by James Carruthet^ ... - g 

Four Eras of Life, by Mrs. Lois, - • - * ® 

Four Sonaeti to the Four Seasons, by Mary Spsnssr 
Pease - -- -- -----10 

Life in the Woods, by Oeo. P. flforrii, - - . lo 

Wliat is Life ? by Mary M. Chasey ----- 11 
A Pt>€tical Version of a portion of thS Second Chapter of 

Joel, by Ladd -.12 

Tnkinff Boarders, by T. 8. ArfAar, - - - - 13 

Death^of a Young Lady of Sixteen, by Mrs. ^O. Abell. 20 
The Judge; a Drama of American Life, by Afrs. Sarah 

J. Hale,, - * ■ «.,* “ * " * “ S 

aalibnth Lyrics, by lY. Otlmore Simmsy - - - 93 

Let Well Enough Alone, by Mrs. Emma Ball. - - 97 

Susan aifton; or, the City and the Country, by Pro/e#- ^ 

Si'n7Mitbat Song Again ! by MUs S. Bogarty - . W 

Costumes of All %tions-Swond Series, - - . 34 

^onnetyhf Lewis Grammy M.D.y - - - - g 

Bubbles, by Jahn Nealy .36 


Sonnet, by Wm. Altzaadsr. 

The Pioneer Mothers of the West, by Mrs. S. F. EU*tt 
More Gossip About Children, by Lewis Gaylord Claiky 
Song of the Stars, by Thomas S. DemohOy • - * 

Develour, by PrOftssor Charles E. Blununthody 
The Mourner’s L^ent, by Park BenjamiMy 
Othello to lago, by H. T. Conrad. - - - ' 

Persons and Pictures from the mstory of EnglanOj ' 
Henry William Herbert. • - - - • 

Hope on, Hope Ever, by Robert G. AHisony 
The Dressing-Room, - - - - - • 

Knitted Flowers, ------- 

Chenille Work, 

Chemisettes and Undersleeves, . - - - • 

On a Child Asle^, by John A. Chapmany 
Editors’Table, . - - - - • 

To the Conductors of the Public Press, - - - 

Editors’ Book Table, 

New Music, - -- -- -- - 

Various Useful Receipts, -. 

Description of Steel Fashion Plate, - - - • 

Chit-Cnat upcm Philadelphia Fashions for January, - 


TRAvSIiNG AGE^^^ send and have their certificates renewed, and learn the new terms. 

scription will be received from them unless a remittance in accordance with our new terms accompanies it. ^ 

All money received for subscriptions will be credited for the number of copies it pays for acoording to the folio 
rates, And the Books promptly forwarded on receipt of the money: Single subscribers, $3; two C0|^^; fivecopio^ 
and ten copies for $20, aqd an extra copy to the person sending the club often. These terms 
by any of the Philadelphia three dollar magazines. .. 4* 


TO CLUBS. 

Wx prefer sending to only one Address where it is practicable. It expedites our sending 00*10 subscribers, h * 
ffreai convenience to us, and but little trouble lo the getter-up of the club. _ 

^ [T. K. & P. G. Collins, Pewexis. 






























MONTHLY CIRCULATION, 70,000 COPIES. 


As the Lady's Book is stereotyped^ back numbers can be furnished* 



\ $3 per annam, in advance. Subscriptions for subsequent years, when not pidd in advance, 
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«*BBST DICTION ART of tbo ENOIilSH LANOUAGB.’’— AomAm MvrniMt Ckren. 


WEBSTE K’S BlCT loa AEY. 

PRICE REDUCED TO SIX DOEEaUo. 

; THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED. || 

I In One Volume, Crown Qnarto, of 1452 Psfes. fy 

I Contoialns THRBB TIMBS the motter found In mny other Buslitlk DietloiiArjr ((^i 
eomplled In this eountry^ or anjr abrldfment of this vrorhy and jret >> 

I ««lts dednlUous are modeU of CONDBNSATION and if 


REVISED BY 


R aenniClone are moaeia ox i;iixiuxfixiBa.'X'xvn anu \ \ 

PCR1TT.»» — Hon. W. B. Cnlkomn. 

PROFESSOR C. A. GOODRICH, OF TALE COLLEGE. 10 


PUBLISHED BY G. & C. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 

AMD SOI.D BT AI.I. BO O KB ■ I. I.B R S . 


** Moct aecurtMle and reliable Dictionary of the Language. 


•• Every eeholar knows its value.” 


TESTIMONIALS. ((I 

« I^d It an invaluable vade meeum,** It i, tekeowledged, both l« tble 

>2 countiy sod in America, to be theSBMt yy 

^ J ImoBriaX Dietionofy, 1W9. 

BBLUBIB in giTing a jnrt exhibition [> 

f the Language. gcagk ever poblisbed. — Zonrfon a 

yyr>9 /» ^ ^ ^w^'rejoice th»t it bid. ftir to ta- }} 

/£ come the standard Dictionary to be \v 

SUtes. — ^gned hy one hundred and u 
i r „ four Membenof Congreee. [( 

** Most accurate and reliable Dict ionary of the Language. Washimotob, Jan. 31,1860. ^ yy 

y - I possess many Dictionaries, and of (, 

f >> moat of the learned and cultivated Ian- 

Kuaffes, ancient and modem; but I ys 
_ _1— ^ ^ y never feel that I ^ entirely armed f. 

•< Rwy .^far knows its Tslue." Is 

y2, DANIEL WEBSTER. [( 

** Beal specimen of the printing art y/ 
yy X jr~^^ ever produced in this country.''—Lt- U 

Jrofion o/Conm;»»». “ Th®. (( 

... ■' 1 VI * -BTXTT list of geographical names is itself 

" A very Tslnable work — a kbcxssitt to btbrt tod- „o„th ™b cost or the whole !i 
GATED HAK." WORE.’’—&A00/ CommittM of Fn- (( 

/T mingham. Without reserve or \\ 

J / quanfication, the best extant"— Tree. 1 1 

X /Xy) Olin. " Surpassed in fullness and sc- r / 

.. Aoe. wn.L bla«- TOy other Dictionary of ‘‘tS: 

th« language will be required. atondard, wherever the English laa- ^ 

M guage is spoken, it deserves to >/ 

J/i * be."-Prt)/; Iv 

y Stotee. " An honor to the language. L 

^ ’a- --Pres. Humphrey. ‘'A copiousness, y) 
LL.D., of Scotland, author of Ch. Fhiloao., etc. perspicuity, and accuracy not found a 
' •• Its reputation is widely extended. I .doubt not this m any other.”—Prct. Z^y. “A great ft 

‘ edition has received essential improvements from the improvement on ail which have pr«- y^ 
ablo hand, it ha. p«»ed through A 

f\ ft) AM <*Most complete, accurate, and reU- y 

If J \JIL 4 rP/y # able of the language.” — WiUum B. . ^ 

^LCt/l/Lt U/i f«nx fjyy l/rfA Calhom. Roberta WinthrM, f/ 

UUO-i^y^ rxyj I ard S. R«>t, Theodore F. Kmg, ^ V) 
(j f ^ mund Burke, John Young, U 

^BeH D^.«y Dictionary in tho Engli.h language.” 8 

y/ bee, KeUer. Wooleey, fiUmehard, H 

I Smithf and Knox. j / 






•• Ages will elapse brfore 
the language will be required.' 


LL.D.J of Scotland, author of Ch. Philoao., etc. perspicuity, \ 
•• Its reputation is widely extended. I .doubt not this m any other." 
edition has received essential improvements from the improvement 
ablo hand, it ha. p«»ed through ■;;S 

^ r [j ^ “Moat comp 

E“rS 

n f Burke, 

•• J5##< D^ing Dictionary in tho English Language.'* 


A MOBLB MOMtJMBMT ot BraAIMon.”—D»«<le» Utren O**- 
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TEE MUSIC COMPOSED FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
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THE VALENTINES. 

The fires of Februnry lit the henrth, 

And shone with welcome lustre on the brows 
Of two most lovely maidens, as they sat 
K.vpeetinp, in their heart of hearts, the notes 
Called “ Valentinfs,^' that February brings 
Upon its fourteenth day, to tell, in rhyme, 

All fair nnd gentle ladies whether they 
Have made new conquests, or have kept the old 
As fresh as new-blown roses in the hearts 
Of their admiring slaves. One of the girls 
(Laughing and lovely w.a8 she), ever won 
High hearts to do her bidding, dreaming it 
No sin that all should yield her love aixl homage; 

Yet was no trifling, passionless coquette. 

Her winning beauty was the stnmiing tfmst 
Of the wide neighborhood, nnd serenades 
From many a gallant woke the sleeping echoes 
Beneath her window, and her name was like 
The silvery pealing of a tinkling bell; 

(Perhaps 'tis yours, fair reader,) “ Cluirrnelle.” 

May sat beside her with a graver air, 

Something more matronly controlled her mien; 

Yet was she not a sighing “ sentimentalist,” 

But, like her cousin Cary, could be gay : 

Tw.> Valentines had come for these fair girls. 

Which made the dimpled smiles show teeth like pearls 
Pray, read those tender missives—here they are — 

CLAIRINELLE'3 VALENTINE. 

’a 

The maiden I love is the fairest on earth, 

Her laugh is the clear, joyous mnsic of mirth; 
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I think uf the angels whenever she sings— 

She *s a seraph fruni Heaven, but folding her wings. 
The least little act that she doc^h is kind ; 

Her goodness all springs iroin a beautiful mind. 

I love her much more than 1 know how to tell: 

Let her do what she will, it is always done well: 

Her voice is the murmur the mild zephyr makes 
As it steals through the forest and rutiles the lakes: 
Her eyes are so gentle, so calm, and so blue, 

That 1 ’m sure thut she’s constant, and trusting, and 
true: 

Her features are delicate, classic, and pure: 

Her hair is light chestnut, and 1 ’ni almost sure 
That the sunbeams that bathe it canU act themselves 
free : 

Her teeth are like pearls from the depths of the sea. 

A bee in a fndic once stung her red lip. 

And left there the honey he hastened to sip: 

Let her go where she will, she is always the belle. 

And her name, her sweet name, is the fair Cluiriuelle. 

MAY'S VALENTINE. 

Mr U.vsKXTiMSNTaL CoctiN :— 

The moon was half bewildered by the vexing clouds 
That did beset her in her path sersBCi 


Veiling her beauty with their envious shrouds, 

Hiding her glorious, most ina)estic mien. 

There was u depth of silence in the night— 

A mist of melancholy in the air— 

And the capricious beams of Dian's light 

Gave something mystic to the scene most fair. 

I gave my cousin Dante's divine Inferno,” 
im/dur/ag her to read il primo canto. 

” Lo giorno s'hndava,'’ she drawled; but, tired of 
ploililing. 

Directly fell asleep, and pretty soon—tciu nodding ' 

“ Cousin, sweet cousin.” cried I out, awake I 
I long for sympathy—compassion on me lake: 

They say yon stars are worlds—dost think ’tis so*’’ 
“Really, my — lear (a yaica). I—don’t exactly know.” 
“ Cousin,” said I, upon a night like this, 

Back to the h'-ari steal distant memories 

From out ihc vista of the waning past”- 

“ Harry. I’ve caught the horrid fly at last I” 

Shades of the angry Muses I worse and worse ! 

She disappears !—is gone !—fo knit a crochet parse !! 

“ Cousin, come back again !” in rain I cried; 

Echo (the mocking-bird !) atone replied. 

Cama, 
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MY OWN FIRESIDE 

BT ALICB B. NBAL. 


I CABB not how fieccely Uia storming, 

How heavily dashes the rain; 

The wind hath an impotent fury, 

Its shrieking and howling are vain. 

The eurtnins, draped close o’er the casement, 
Have muffled the sounds as they come; 

I hear but a sorrowful murmnr, 

That ever is music at home. 

For here I can gather my treasures 
Of books, both the new and the old— 

Rare poems that oft, in their quuintness. 

New thoughts and bright fancies unfold. 

We fear no “ vexatious intruders,” 

The rain is our warder to*dny; 

No visitors surely would venture 
The dripping and desolate way. 

The fireside sendeth us greeting— 

Why linger to glance down the street? 

The glow and the warmth both invite us 
To lounge in our favorite seat. 

How cheerily sounds its low humming ! 

How mddily flashes the flame ! 

Ah ! who could resist such soft pleading ? 

8 o gently it urgeth its claim. 


(See Flate.) 

A 

What, Marion ! still at thy dreaming ? 

Fair sister, thy thoughts are afar; 

I can guess, by those eyes full of sadness. 
That long, grieving sigh, where they are: 

Of the surf that is angrily flashing— 

The sails that are rent in the blast— 

And of those that are fearfully watching 
The clouds that go hurrying past. 

Fear not! for the Father, who lores us, 

Hath power on the sea as the land; 

The winds do but wait on his bidding— 

Thy treasures are safe in his hand. 

But murmur a prayer for the absent, 

’Twill speed on its errand of love. 

And peace to these faithless forebodings 
Shall come to thf heart from above. 

A blessing on those for whose coming 
No fireside flashes its light; 

For all who shall wander unshelter^ 

This chilling and pitiless night. 

For a glow in our hearts has arisen, 

With thoughts of our home and our friends, 

And pity for sorrow and suflering, 

With the music of thankfulness blends. 


% 


SONNET.—THE ARK. 


B V W M . 

Flooo-wbakibd, see the sacred Ark at rest 
On lofty Ararat’s still storm-crowned steep. 

While, far below, the unvoyngeablo deep 
All w'ildly roars. At the great God’s behest 
The mad, retreating waters fast assuage, 

Till earth is dried. For;h flies the white-winged 
Dove, 

Commissioned messenger of peace and love, 


t But finds no rest, where tempests rudely rage 
I She tries again—anon, she reappears, 

I And in her beak the olive-branch she brings, 

Bright spray-drops welting all her silver wings: 

^ So when, world-wearied, overwhelmed with fears, 
j We this wide wilderness of wo have trod. 

May we, too, find an Ark—“ a resting-place in God !” 
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CHRIST’S ENTRY INTO JZP.USALEM. 

• T BBV. U. HAITI MO* WILD. 

(Ste Plate.) 


Go forth with the peaceful olive tree, 

And wave the leaf of the lofty palm: 

Let Salem awake her minitreliy, 

And lift np her voice in a joyful psalm 
Tell the daughter of Sioa no more to fear, 

For Shiloh, Mbssiah, her Kino it here! 

With leaves of myrtle the garland twine. 

And the willow>boogh from Cedron bring, 
Branches of citron and graceful pine. 

To strew in the pathway of IsmcPs King : 

The Riohtbous Bbamch, from David sprung,! 
By prophet-poets and muaarchs sung. 

Hosanna! the voices of thousands cry— 
Hosanna! the daughters of Judah sing— 

• Lev. xxiii. 40; Neh. vtii. 15. f uiit- &• 


Hosanna ! the lisping babes reply— 

And with angel-echoes the heavens ring: 
Bles*—heaven and earth with glad accord. 
The Mak Divixb— The Imcab.matb Woan ! 

He coroeth to pay our fearful debt— 

To ran*4>m and raise a fallen race : 

Mercy and Truth in Him are met, 

And Righteousness and Peace embrace: 
Should thankless man withhold his praise. 
The Witndering stones the cry would raise ! 

Hosanna ! the rolling wave of Time 
Shall bear on its breast the sound along ! 
Hosanna ! till every land and clime 
Shall add a voice to the grateful song: 
Hosanna ! the cry of the mnsomed host 
Shall be, when earth and time are loat! 


STANZAS. 

• T A STEAT WAIV. 


How common, but bow foolishly wrong it is for I 
parents to display a preference for one child over < 
another! Little do they know bow mischievous it i 
is, or how bitterly it is fell by the slighted ones. \ 
Its results are disunion, jealousy, and hatred, among < 
those who should live together in harmony. A | 
child feels most acutely in its affections long before | 
its reasoning faculties are awakened. Its love > 
springs op spontaneous with its being, and clings | 
even to the stone that shelters it; but it suffers from ^ 
the cold embrace. Its perception of on ungenial i 
atmosphere is as quick as it is intuitive. | 

The following stanzas were composed on hearing, J 
from a friend, an anecdote of parental preference | 
which came under his own observation. I believe 
the anecdote, somewhat differently told, has lately 
found its way into the papers; but there is a moral 
in the simple fact that will bear repeating. 

A lady had two children—both girls. The elder 
was a fair child: the younger a beauty, and the | 
mother’s pet. Her whole love centered in it. The S 
elder was neglected, while “ sweet” (the pet name J 
of the younger) received every attention that affee- | 
tion could bestow. One day, afler a severe illne.ss, ^ 
the mother was sitting in the parlor, wbmi she | 
heard a childish step upon the stairs, and her > 
thoughts were instantly with the favdrite. f 

Is that you, sweet?” she inquired. ' 
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« No, mamma,” was the sad, touching reply, ** it 
isn’t sweet; it’s only me.” 

The motber^s heart smote her; and, from that 
hour, “Only me” was restored to an equal place in 
her affections. 

Ob ! love not with a partial love 
The sweetest treasures God has given; 

Each soul, a blossom from above. 

Was formed to bloom a flower in Heaven. 

Let not the earth’s imperfect mould 
Divert affection’s holy tide ; 

Its life eterne will soon unfold. 

And cast the withering hnak aside. 

Why choose between the precious seed 
Entrusted to thy gentle care ? 

Each grain alike demands thy heed— 

A seraph’s germ is sleeping there. 

Blight not with cold the promised flower, 

As it peeps forth to greet the day: 

Thy wintry smile’s ungenial power 
May cause a sacred sours decav. 

And He who gave thee power to bear. 

His own will surely soon demand. 

Durst thou reply—“ It was not fair ; 

’Twas crushed by my despoiling hand ?” 

Be wiser thou ! With equal eye 
To all thy fostering warmth extend, 

And on their perfume to the sky 
Thy soul accepted will ascend. 
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KIS3ING Y/ITH A MOUSTACHE. 


nT C’UAHLKt 

** > do you think bait come back from the 

city ?” said Fanny Alleyne to a party of her young 
friends, who had assembled at her house to talk 
over the morrow’s contemplated pic-nic. And, as 
no one answered, but a dozen voices simultaneous¬ 
ly cried “rfo tell,” she added, “who but Charlie 
Weaver, and with such a moustache!” 

“A moustache!” 

“Yes,” she cried, clapping her hands, as if the 
idea was full of glee, “and it looks, for all the world, 
as if Charlie had a little stiff brush pasted under his 
nose. For my part, I can’t comprehend what he 
wears it for, unless he thinks himself handsome, 
and has it as a protection, to keep the girls from 
kissing him.” And again she clapped her pretty 
hands, her eyes fairly dancing witn fun. 

“I hav’n’l seen him yet,” said Emily Rogers; 
“ but does he look so queer? They say moustaches 
are all the fa«hion among young men who are in 
society in New York and Philadelphia. Foreign 
counts always wear them, you know.” 

Mi.ss Rogers had spent a year in a fashionable 
boarding-school in New York, where she had fried 
to learn French, and had succeeded only in learning 
folly; and so she considered herself an excellent 
judge of all things pertaining to the modt. She had 
a cousin, moreover, who was traveling in Europe, 
and who wrote her long letters about the German 
counts whom she met at German watering-places. 
Miss Rogers, therefore, had a weakness for mous¬ 
taches, big beards, and foreign customs in general. 

“Foreign counts always wear them, do they?” 
said Fanny. “And so do barbers. For my part, 
when I was in Philadelphia la.st winter, I hardly 
knew whether it was a wig-maker or a dandy that 
was coming down the street; and t always sup¬ 
posed the first until the animal raised his hat, and 
then I knew he must be one of the human poodles 
1 was accustomed to dance with at the assem¬ 
blies.” 

“For my part,” retorted Miss Rogers, making 
t second effort to stand her ground, “ I rather 
admire a handsome moustache; some men suit it 
so well.” 

“ Yes! the moustache is a fortimate thing for 
•ome gentlemen,” said Fanny, mischievously, “ for 
those who can’t grow ideas can grow hair.” 

The laugh was against Miss Rogers, who accord¬ 
ingly paused and kept silence. The entrance of a 
fresh visitor now changed the conversation, and, in 
five minutes, Charlie Weaver and his moustache 
were forgotten. In fact, the girls were too busy 
talking about the pic-nic to devote much time to 

1 * 


i. PSTzasox. 

anything else. In about an hour, they separated, 
full of the contemplated excursion. 

The morning dawued brilliant, with every pros¬ 
pect of a bright day. At six o’clock, before the 
dew was well off the grass, the pic-nic party began 
to assemble; and before seven were all convened 
in a beautiful open grove, alwiit a mile back of the 
village. A charming place it was for the purpose 
as ever existed. A clear stream, flowing over a 
gravelly bottom, ran by one side of the wood. The 
: brook ended in a pretty little cascade, a hundred 
yards or so to the south, so that the murmur of 
; the 'u^terfall made music for the party all the day 
long. And a merry company was that parly. The 

girls of-were a joyous, happy set, blessed 

with good health, fond of exhilarating sports, and 
I by no means infected with any of the mawkish 
j affectations of the city. For instance, they were 
\ not afraid of making their feet large by exercise, or 
I of spoiling their hands by household work. They 
i liked a hearty dance, were fond of a good laugh, 

I and were even, some of them at least, sad romps. 

I But they were an excellent set, for all that; with 
j fine, graceful figures, rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, 

I and a constant flow of spirits. I am sure any one 
i of them was worth a dozen of the faded beauties 
< who, with chalk-like faces, lustreless eyes, and 
> stooping shoulders, mope about town ball-rooms. A 
^ few, indeed, were infected with a mania for French 
manners, and thought foreign counts divine; and of 
these. Miss Rogers was the acknowledged leader. 

Among the beaux, Charlie Weaver shone, or fan¬ 
cied he shone, conspicuous. His coat was of the 
: latest cut; his vest spread out into vast amplitude 
below; and his boots were of varnished leather, 

I made on red morocco—yes! positively on red mo¬ 
rocco leggings. But his moustache, that was the 
crowning glory! It was between a yellow and a 
brown, stiff as a hair-brush, and grew beneath his 
nose like a forest of nishes under the side of a hill. 
Charlie was evidently proud of his moustache. He 
oAen stroked it complacently when talking with the 
ladies. He trimmed it, with great care, every few 
days; and ho was never in a room where there was 
a mirror, for five minutes, without looking at the 

I charming excrescence. 

Charles Weaver, or, as all the girls familiarly 
called him, Charlie Weaver, bad been a very sensi¬ 
ble young man until he went to Philadelphia to 
study medicine. He there caught the moustache 
rabies, a madness as infectious among young men, 
I verily believe, as hydrophobia is prevalent among 
dogs. Nature was a little obstinate at first; for 
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only down grrew where Charlie wished for bristles; ; 
but, by dint of frequent oiling and shaving, and ; 
much time and money spent on various hair prepa* < 
rations, he succeeded at last in obtaining his heart’s I 
desire. The day he walked into our village, aOer 
an absence of six months, with that remarkable 
moustache, *‘a finer one than even Count Hair- 
sky’s,” as he was wont to say—that day was the 
proudest of his life. In his secret heart he believed 
all the girls of the place would be in love with him 
before a week. 

And now he was at the pic-nic, shining resplend¬ 
ent in that moustache. He first addressed himself 
to Fanny; she had always been his favorite: but 
she was now full of mischief, and, soon detecting 
the conceit of Charlie, she resolved he should sulfer : 
for It. So Fanny, without actually driving him off ; 
altogether, kept him at a respectable distance, tak¬ 
ing care to give him but few smiles, and then only 
when she saw he was beginning to move away. 

In this there was something of coquetry, we must 
admit; but vanity in the male sex can, ailer all, : 
only be matched by coquetry in women. 

Oh come, let us have a game at Copenhagen,” ; 
said Fanny, at last, g^iving a wicked glance at Char¬ 
lie. We have danced, and sung, and walked, and ^ 
promenaded, and eaten, and drunk: we have done j 
everything that sensible people can be expected to | 
do. Now, let us be children for once again. What 
say you, girls?” i 

Miss Rogers was the first to speak. Pursing up 
her acid-looking mouth, and drawing her thin figure § 
to its full height, she said— ’ 

** Copenhagen! I am astonished at you. Miss | 
Alleyne; Copenhagen for young ladies like our- | 
selves! Why, it is not played now, in the city, by | 
anybody but washerwomen’s daughters, and people : 
of that sort.” 

** Our grandmothers used to play it, and thought 
it not so vulgar,” said Fanny. However, I want 
a good romp, and I vote for Copenhagen.” 

Fanny had a purpose of her own to serve: be¬ 
sides, she enjoyed the reputation of doing as she 
pleased; and, truth to tell, when she now proposed 
Copenhagen, many of the girls, w'ho would not have 
dared to suggest it themselves, seconded her pro¬ 
posal. As for the gentlemen, they all with one 
voice cried out for it, except Charlie. 

“And what do you say, Mr. Weaver?” demurely 
asked Fanny. “ Von are silent, I see. Have you 
forgotten how to hold buttercups under the girls’ 
chins, twirl the platter at pawns, or catch a partner ; 
at Copenhagen ?” | 

“ Copenhagen ?” said he, as if trying to recollect. 

“I believe that’s the game where the gentlemen > 
kiss the girls, aint it ?” 

“Exactly so,” replied Fanny; “that is, if they 
can.” 

“ And if 1 play at Copenhagen, and catch you, 
will you play fair, and let me kiss you ?” 

The question was rather pointed, and Fanny 
blu^hed a little; but she answered resolutely— 


“As I said before —if you om.” 

“ ’Pon honor, then,” replied Charlie, “ I ’ll play, 
and take care that I get the kiss. 1 never object to 
kissing a pretty girl.” 

The party soon entered into the spirit of the game. 
A rope of sufficient length was soon fabricated, by 
unlacing some of the hampers, and the gentlemen 
and their partners, alternately, ranged themselves 
around the ring. Few of them had joined m the 
game since they had been children; but they all 
seemed to catch Fanny’s spirit of ftm; and besides, 
each knew the other familiarly; m fact, all were 
like members of one household. 

There was a good deal of dodging, shuffling, strug¬ 
gling, and pretty screaming, mingled now and then 
with some rather loud kissing. One large fat younx 
man especially, always kissed with a noise like the 
report of a pistol. He rarely succeeded in touching 
a Indy’s cheek, being rather awkward; while tte 
girls, one and all, dodged like wild pigeons; as Fan¬ 
ny said, “he took it flying.” As for Fanny, the 
minx, no one, as yet, had kissed her. Being the 
prettiest girl on the ground, and by all odds the 
merriest, a dozen at least had tried to touch her 
hands, in order to entitle them to a stnunrle, at least, 
for the kiss; but Fanny’s hands were like the rap- 
pings of the mysterious knockers, everywhere but 
where you expected to find them. Once, a young 
gentleman succeeded in hitting her finger, but she 
was gone, the next moment, like a flash of light¬ 
ning; and, before be knew where to look for her, 
she was laughing merrily at him from the middle 
of the ring, shaking her curls like a flood of sunlight 
over her face. 

“Now tliat’s not exactly fair. Miss Alle 3 rne,” 
drawled Charlie. “ Mind, if I succeed in touching 
your hand, when I am in the ring, you must play 
right. Any lady can get off if the other ladies lift 
up the rope for her, in that manner.” 

“ I promised you 1 ’d play fair, to you at least,” 
said Fanny, without ev'en a blush, “ and I mean to 
keep my word. There, catch me if you can.” 

.She lightly touched his hand, while he wua still 
pluming himself on her flattering speech; and — 
whiz!—like a trial locomotive, she was at the other 
side of the ring, and fairly out of it. 

“ Ah! I ’ll have my revenge,” said Charlie Wea¬ 
ver, shaking his head at her. “ I didn’t see what 
you were at.” 

Fanny made no reply in words, but her eyes 
danced roguishly. She soon saw, as did all the rest, 
that Charlie was bent on getting her into the ring 
again; for, though be made numerous leinis in other 
directions, he always kept the comer of one eye on 
her. He was quite active, too; at least he would 
have been, but for his boots: so it was a sharp 
struggle for a While. At last Fanny seemed to have 
made up her mind—she bad made it up all along, 
the vixen—and she suffered him, therefore, to touch 
her hand, without any serious effort to prevent it. 
Charlie instantly sprang forw’ard. and would have 
p aced an arm around her person. 
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But Fanny drew herself up with a wonderfully 
quick assumption of dignity, stepped a pace back, 
and said— 

“ Not so fast, Mr. Weaver. We country bred 
girls are not over-fastidious, I know; but we don’t 
allow young gentlemen to put their arms around 
us.” 

A peal of laughter broke from the crowd. Her 
look was so serious, so much in contrast with her 
late mirth, that the whole thing was inexpressibly 
ludicrous. Charlie drew back, abashed for a mo¬ 
ment; but recovering himself, he said— 

“This is a breach of your agreement. You said, 
Miss Alleyne, you would play fair. You said, if 1 
became mititled to it by the laws of the game, I 
might kiss you. I know,” and here he bowed, with 
what he thought the latest air—“ I know that, with¬ 
out such an understanding, it would be an unpar¬ 
donable liberty.” 

“ Oh! I mean to keep my word,” said Fanny, 
coolly. **But you were about to put your arm 
around me; and there was no stipulation about that, 
was-there ?” 

Then there was another general laugh. Charlie 
was forced to acknowledge that Fanny was right; 
there was no stipulation except one that she would 
let him kiss her. 

“ You were to kiss me—if you could: that was 
the bargain, was it not ?” 

She looked seriously around the circle. All con¬ 
fessed she was right. Few could keep their faces; 
for though none knew what she meant by all this, 
most present were certain, from her character, that 
there was some fun at the bottom of it. 

“ Yes!” said Charlie, “ that was it.” 

She folded her arms, stood straight up, and, look¬ 
ing him full in the face, said— 

/‘Come on, then!” 

Now it is a very different thing, kissing a blush¬ 
ing, struggling, half willing, half unwilling girl, and 
kissing a girl that stands up like a grenadier and 
tells you coolly to come on. With all his conceit, 
and even impudence—and Charlie had enough of 
both—he was fairly at fault for a moment. The 
girls at last began to giggle, and the gentlemen to 
laugh outright. He could stand the ridicule of a 
failure no longer, and, summoning all his courage, 
he made a step towards Fanny. 

She had stood, meantime, without moving a mus¬ 
cle of her face, a.^ serious as a judge about to pass 
sentence of death. She suffered Charlie to come 
^within a foot of her, when she suddenly raised her 
finger, and drew back again. 

“Bomember,” she said, “you are tc kiss me if 
you can.” 

“ To be sure,” he said. “ But fair play requires 
that you stand still. If you keep receding in this 
way, of course I can’t kiss you.” 

He spoke in some pique—indeed, half angry. He 
found himself a sort of butt, and began to see some¬ 
what through Fanny’s behavior. He di«^covered 
she was not so desperately in love with him as her 


conduct had at first led him to suppose. He was 
already terribly taken down. 

“ But if I do stand still,” suid Fanny, and her eyes 
began to resume tlie roguish look, “ you can’t kiss 
me, and you know you can’t.” 

“Only stand still, and you’ll see,” retorted he, 
recovering his spirits. “ I ’ll promise, on the honor 
of a gentleman, not to touch you with my hands.” 
And he mentally added, “and I ’ll kiss you, too, in 
as handsome a fashion as gentleman ever kissed 
lady.” 

“No you won’t, and you can’t, Charlie,” said 
Fanny, calling him by the familiar name, the first 
time that day, and she spoke in a wheedling tone. 
“ It *8 a mile and more from the edge of that mous¬ 
tache of yours to the mouth underneath, and you 
never could get your lips to mine, if you were to 
try at it for a week.” 

I wish you could have heard the peal of laughter 
that went up, as Fanny, with a demure, provoking 
air, said these words. The old wood.s positively 
rocked to the echo. The fat yoimg mau I have 
already told you of rushed to the edge of the crowd, 
threw himself on the grass, and rolled there in ago¬ 
nies of laughter. The girls, one and all, held their 
handkerchiefs to their mouths. Fanny only was 
polite. There she stood, demurely regarding Char¬ 
lie, with not a vestige of a laugh on her face, except 
a roguish working of the corners of her mouth. 

The butt of all this remained regarding her for a 
second, anger and shame mounting, blood-red, to 
his very forehead. He tried, at first, to brave it out. 
But the attempt was vain: and at last, with an au¬ 
dible oath, he turned his back oa his fair tormentor, 
and rushed madly away. 

The village of-was never troubled with a 

moustache after that. The ridicule that pursued 
Charlie, when Fanny’s jest came to be known, drove 
him from the place; and no successor has ever ven¬ 
tured to sport a moustache there since. Occasion¬ 
ally a traveling dandy stops at the hotel for a night’s 
rest; and on such occasions a moustache may be 
seen, for an hour or two, in the quiet street; but, 
at all other times, the article is as scarce as money 
in an editor’s pocket-book. 

Fanny is somewhat sobered since the day of the 
pic-nic. Several years have passed, and the once 
merry maiden is now a sedate matron. She married 
a rising young lawyer of the city, and took her place 
immediately at the head of fashion; for her wii, as 
well as her beauty, gave her a pre-eminence which 
all acknowledged. To this day, however, nhe laughs 
heartily when the story of Charlie’s discomfiture is 
told. 

Miss Rogers, after all her aflectations, was forced 
to put up with the fat young man, who makes a 
very worthy husband for her, though he still kisses 
as boisterously as ever. She is quite cured of her 
fine notions, makes her own family bread, and in¬ 
tends setting up for a notable houirewife, to judge 
from the loud voice with W’hich ^he scolds her 
servants. 
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Charlie Weaver is still a bachelor, and culiivatea 
his moustache as assiduously as ever. He haa an 
ttdice in the city, with the plate of an M. D. on the 
door; but he gets, we tear, scarcely more practice 
lhan pays for the perfume which he uses on his 


I moustache. Any fine day, between twelve and two 
I o’clock, he may be seen promenading in Chestnut 

I istreet, where that remarkable moustache still con* 
tinues “ the observed of all observers.” 


LINES ingcp.ipe:; to one in heaven. 

BT JtSCUYLVS. 


J wootD her in her beauty, and 1 wooed her in her 

bloom, 

When her silvery breath waa freighted with an orient 
morn's perfume; 

When the pearly pink of aea-thells was mantling on 
her cheek, 

And the gny light in her glad eyea told a tale no tongue 
can speak. 

1 wooed her ’neath a shady tree, when but the stars 
almve, 

And the spirits of the lovely night, aould hear our vows 
of love; 

And we saw their misty shadows pass, and heard tboir 
dreamy strain. 

As we whispered, as each moment fled, our vows of 
love again. 

It was a passion holy, pare, which filled onr youthful 
breasts; 

The feelings there were young sweet birds within their 
spring-dewed nests; 

No thought impure had darkened o'er the sunlight of 
our love— 

Each seemed ns bright and lovely as the stars which 
shone above. 

Her heart was a young flower, and it opened day by day, 

Each leaf too bright and beautiful to yield to foul 
decay; 

And when she said she loved roe, her heart's deep crim¬ 
son dye 

Came swelling to her fairy cheek in virgin purity. 

I will not say I ioved her, for no mortal love can be 

Ho holy, pare, unselfiah, as my feelings were to me; 

But a living fire from heaven in my breast so brightly 
shone, 

And I worshiped, os an angel would his Ood upon his 
throne. 

And many a night we lingered long upon some grassy 
knoll. 

With arms enwreathed, and blended hearts, commin¬ 
gling sohl with soul; 

And our commune was faint whisperings of joys be¬ 
yond the skies— 

Of mingling through eternity a love which never dies. 

I saw the hues upon her cheek grow fainter day by day, 

.As thongh Consumption's lily hand had stol’u thooe 
tints away; 

1 heard the short, dry, hacking cough burst painful 
from her chest— 

De.ith's watch-dog baying ceaselessly within her lovely 
breast 


1 loved her more devotedly, because 1 knew that Death 

Was wooing her for his own bride—was drinking her 
sweet breath ; 

It was s strange, strange rivalry—and sleepless foes 
were wc— 

Each watching an unguarded p<»int to win the victory 

< But gradually she waneo away, as stars before the sun. 

And I knew by her faint pulses that the victory was 
won; 

But, as her breath was sinking low, her smiles to me 
were given, 

And, with my name upon her lips, her spirit entered 
Heaven. 

Oh ! when 1 kissed her clay-eold lips, and foond no u- 
swering kiss, 

No mortal heart could ever dream my untold agonies; 

My heart —roy hope— my lore—my soul—and all som 
lift had flown— 

And life alone was left to teach what Borrows can be 
kuown. 

Naught else I knew for many months; they any, whea 
the was home 

By friends, all tears, onto her grave—her last, her 
lonely bourne— 

I burst the weeping circle through, and raving, tear¬ 
less. Blood 

Within that grave's dark, dismal depths, and, frantic, 
cursed my Ood ! 

They buried her, and virgin hands threw flowers up*m 
her head. 

(Alas! she was the loveliest flower, with all its per- 

^ fume fled !) 

: And loug ere health returned to me, sweet Spring had 
come again, 

> Decking her head with lovely flowers, and weeping its 
soft rain. 

I know I cannot love again— I have no heart to give— 

And, though I move, and act, and think, 1 do not seem 
to live; 

Life seems a dream, a horrid dream, a dream of care 
and pain— 

I'd give a thousand golden worlds to wake from alcep 
again. 

And when I wake I shall behold, all blooming, by my 
side, 

All robed in Heaven's bright jeweled garb, my sweet, 
my lovely bride ; 

But while I sleep, O Heaven! I ask, be this my only 
prayer, 

Mf heart be not to tin/vl that / may not meet her there! 
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(Continued from page SO.) 


CHAPTER V. 

About this time, a lady and gentleman, named 
Marion, called and engaged boarding for themselves 
and three children. In Mrs. Marion there was 
something that won the heart at first sight; and her 
children were as lovely and attractive as herself. 
But towards her husband there was a feeling of in¬ 
stant repulsion. Not that he was coarse or rude in 
his exterior; that was polished; but there were a 
sensualism and want of principle about him that 
oonld be felt. 

They had been in the house only a week or two, 
when their oldest child, a beautiful boy, was taken 
ill. He bad fever, and complained of distress in his 
back, and pain in his head. The mother appeared 
anxious, but the father treated the matter lightly, 
and said he would be well again in a few hours. 

I think you’d better call in a doctor,’* Mrs. 
Darlington heard the mother say, as her husband 
stood at the chamber door ready to go away. 

Nonsense, Jane,” he replied. “ You are easily 
frightened. There’s nothing serious the matter.” 

“ I’m afraid of scarlet fever, Henry,” was an¬ 
swered to this. 

“ Fiddlesticks! You ’re always afraid of some¬ 
thing,” was lightly and unkindly returned. 

Mrs. Marion said no more, and her husband went 
away. About half an hour afterwards, as Mrs. 
Darlington sat in her room, there was a light tap at 
her door, which was immediately opened, and Mrs. 
Marion stepped in. Her face was pale, and it was 
some moments before her quivering lips could 
articulate. 0 

“ Won’t you come dj) and look at my Willy ?” she 
at length said, in a tremulous voice. 

“Certainly, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Darlington, 
rising immediately. “ What do you think ails your 
little boy?” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am; but I’m afraid of scarlet 
fever—that dreadful disease!” 

Mrs. Darlingjon went up to the chamber of Mrs. 
Marion. On the bed lay Willy, his face flushed 
with fever, and his eyes wearing a glassy lustre. 

“Do you feel sick, my dear?” asked Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington, as she laid her hand on bis burning fore¬ 
head. 

Yes, ma’am,” replied the child. 

“ Where are you sick ?” 

“ My head aches.” 

“ Is your throat sore 7” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 


“ Very sore ?” 

“ It hurts me so that I can hardly swallow.” 

“What do you think ails him?” asked the mo¬ 
ther, in anxious tones. 

“ It *s hard to say, Mrs. Marion; but, if it were 
my case, I would send for a doctor. Who is your 
physician ?” 

“Dr. M-.” 

“ If you would like to have him called in, I Ivill 
send the waiter to his office.” 

Mrs. Marion looked troubled and alarmed. 

“ My husband doesn’t think it anything serious,” 
said she. “ I wanted him to go for the doctor.” 

“ Take my advice, and send for a physician,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Darlington. 

“ If you will send for Dr. M-, I will feel great¬ 

ly obliged,” said Mrs. Marion. 

The doctor was sent for immediately. He did 
not come tor two hours, m which time Willy had 
grown much worse. He looked serious, and an¬ 
swered all questions evasively. After writing a 
prescription, be gave a few directions, aAd said he 
would call again in the evening. At his second 
visit, he found his patient much worse; and, on the 
following morning, pronoonoed it a case of scarla¬ 
tina. 

Already, Willy had made a friend in every mem¬ 
ber of Mrs. Darlington’s family, and the announce¬ 
ment of his dangerous illness was received with 
acute pain. Miriam took her place beside Mrs. 
Marion in the sick chamber, all her sympathies 
alive, and all her fears awakened; and Edith and 
her mother gave every attention that their other du¬ 
ties in the house£>ld would permit. 

Rapidly did the di.^ase, which had fixed itself 
upon the delicate frame of the child, run its fatal 
course. On the fourth day be died in the arms of 
his almost frantic mother. 

Though Mrs. Marion had been only a short time 
in the house, yet she had already deeply interested 
the feelings of Mrs. Darlington and her two eldest 
daughters, who .suffered with her in the affliction 
almost as severely as if they had themselves expe- 
rfenced a bereavement. And this added to the 
weight, already painfully oppressive, that rested 
upon them. 

The nearer contact into which the family of Mrs. 
Darlington and the bereaved mother were brought 
by this affliction, discovered to the former many 
things that strengthened the repugnance first felt to 
wards Mr. Marion, and awakened still livelier sym¬ 
pathies for bis suflering wife. 
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One eveniRg, a week after the body of ihe child 
was borne out by tlie mourners and laid to moulder 
in its kindred dust, the voice of Mr. Marion was 
heard in loud, aii^ry tones, lie was alone wilh his 
wi/e in their chamber. This chamber was next to 
that of Edith and Miriam, where they, at the time, 
happened to be. What he said they could not make 
out; but they distinctly heard the voice of Mrs. 
Mai ion, and the words— 

“ Oh, Henry! don’t! don’t!” uttered in tones the 
most agooixmg. They also heard the words, “ For 
the sake of our dear, dear Willy!” used in some 
appeal. 

Both Edith and Miriam were terribly frightened, 
and sat panting and looking at each other with pale 
faces. 

All now became silent. Not a sound could be 
heard in the chamber save an occasional low sob. 
For half an hour this silence continued. Then the 
door of the chamber was opened, and Marion went 
down stairs. The closing of the front door an¬ 
nounced his departure from the house. Edith and 
her sister sat listening for some minutes after Ma¬ 
rion had left, but not a movement could they per¬ 
ceive in the adjoining chamber. 

Strange! What can it mean?” at length said 
Miriam, in a husky whisper. Edith breathed hea¬ 
vily to relieve the pressure on her bosom, but made 
no answer. 

“He didn’t strike her?” said Miriam, her face 
growing paler as she made this suggestion. 

The moment this was uttered, Edith arose quick¬ 
ly and moved towards the door. 

“ Where are you going ?” asked her sister. 

“ Into Mrs. Marion’s room.” 

“ Oh no, don’t!” returned Miriam, speaking from 
some vague fear that made her heart shrink. 

But Edith did not heed the words. Her light tap 
at Mrs. Marion’s door was not answered. Opening 
it softly, she stepped within the chamber. On the 
bed, where she had evidently throw'n herself, lay 
Mrs. Marion; and, on approaching and bending over 
her, Edith discovered that she was sleeping. On 
perceiving this, she retired as noiiAessly as she had 
entered. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock came, and yet Mr. 
Marion had not returned. An hour later than this, 
Edith and her sister lay awake, but up to that time 
he was still away. On the next rooming, when the 
lieli rang for breakfast, and the family a.sscnibled at 
the table, the places of Mr. and Mrs. Marion were 
vacant. From their nurse it W'as ascertained that 
Mr. Marion had not come home since he went out 
on the evening before, and that his w'ile had not yet 
arit!«a. Between nine and ten o’clock, Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington sent up to know if Mrs. Marion wished any¬ 
thing, but was answered in the negative. At din¬ 
ner time, Mr. Marion did not make bis appearance, 
and his wife remained in her chamber. Food was 
sent to her, but it was returned unlasted. 

During the afternoon, Mrs. Darlington knocked at 
her door; but the nurse said that Mrs. Marion a^ked 


to be excused from seeing her. At supper time- 
food was rent again to her room ; but, save part of 
a cup of tea, nothing was tasted. After tea, Mrs. 
Darlington culled again at her room, but the deMre 
to be excu.-^ed from seeing her was repeated. Ma¬ 
rion did not return that night. 

Nearly a week passed, the husband still remain¬ 
ing away, and not once during that time had Mrs. 
Marion been seen by any meinlwr of the family. At 
the end of this period, she sent word to Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington that she would be glad to see her. 

When the latter enters her room, she found her 
lying upon the bed, with a face so pale and grief- 
stricken, that she could not help an exclamaiioo o( 
painful surprise. 

“ My dear madam, what has happened ?” said she, 
as she took her hand. 

Mrs. Marion was too much overcome by emotion 
to be able to speak for some moments. Acquiring 
self-possession at length, she said, in a low, sad 
voice— 

“ My heart is almost broken, Mrs. Darlington. 1 
feel crushed to the very ground. How shall I ^ak 
of what 1 am suffering?” 

Her voice quivered and failed. But in a few 
moments, she recovered herself again, and said, 
more calmly— 

“ 1 need not tell you that my husband has been 
absent for a week. He went away in a moment of 
anger, vowing that he would never return. Hourly 
have I waited, since, in the hope that he would 
come back. But, alas! 1 have thus for reoeiv'ed 
from him neither word nor sign.” 

Mrs. Marion here gave way to her feelings, and 
wept bitterly. 

“Did he ever leave you before?” asked Mrs. 
Darlington, as soon aa she had grown calm. 

“ Once.” 

“ How long did he remain away ?” 

“ More than a year.” 

“Have you friends?” 

“ I have no relative but an aunt, who is very 
poor.” 

Mrs. Darlington sighed int^untarily. On that 
very day she had been serioi^lj examining into her 
affairs, and the result was a conviction that, under 
her present range of expenses, she must go behind¬ 
hand with great rapidity. Mr. and Mrs. Marion 
were to pay fourteen dollars a week. Thus far, 
nothing had been received from them; and now the 
husband had gone off and left his family on her 
hands. She could not turn them off; yet how could 
she bear up under this additional burden ? 

All this passed through her mind in a moment, and 
produced the sigh which di.‘*tracled her bosom. 

“ Do you not know where he has gone ?” she 
asked, seeking to throw as much sympathy and in¬ 
terest in her voice as pos.^ible, and thus to conceal 
the pressure upon her own feelings which the intel¬ 
ligence had occasioned. 

Mrs. Marion shook her bead. She knew that, in 
the effort to speak, her voice would fail her. 
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For nearly the ^pace of a minute there wa« si¬ 
lence. This was broken, at length, by Mrs. Marion, 
who again wept violently. As soon as the passion¬ 
ate burst of feeling was over, Mrs. Darlington said 
to her. in a kind and sympathizing voice— 

“Do not grieve so deeply. You are not friend¬ 
less, altogether. Though you have been with us 
only a short time, we feel an interest in you, and 
will not”— 

The sentence remained unflnisbed. There was 
an impulse in Mrs. Darlington’s mind to profler the 
unhappy woman a home for herself and children; 
but*a sudden recollectioo of the embarrassing nature 
of her own circumstances checked the words on 
her tongue. 

“ I cannot remain a burden upon you,” quickly 
answered Mrs. Marion. “But where can I go? 
What shall Ido?” 

The last few words were spoken half to herself, 
m a low tone of distressing despondency. 

“ For the present,” said Mrs. Darlington, anxious 
lo mitigate, even in a small degree, the anguish of 
the unhappy womans mind, “let this give you no 
trouble. Doubtless the way will open before you. 
After the darkest hour the morning breaks.” 

Yet, even while Mrs. Darlington sought thus to 
give comfort, her own heart felt the weight upon it 
growing heavier. Scarcely able to stand up in her 
difficulties alone, here was a new burden laid upon 
her. 

None coidd have sympathized more deeply with 
the afflicted mother and deserted wife than did Mrs. 
Darlington and her family; and none could have 
extended more wiiringfy a helping band in time of 
need. But, in sustaining the burden of her support, 
they felt that the additional weight W'as bearing 
Iheuk under. 


CHAPTER VI, 

Thrk* months more elapsed. Mrs. Marion was 
still an inmate of the family. Up to this time, not 
a word had come from her husband, and she had not 
been able to pay Mrs. Darlington a single dollar. 
Painfully did she feel her dependent situation, al¬ 
though she was treated with the utmost delicacy 
and consideration. But all the widow’s means 
were now exhausted in the payment of the second 
quarter’s rent, and she found her weekly income 
reduced to thirty-five dollars, scarcely sufficiont to 
meet the weekly expense for supplying the table, 
paying the servants, etc., leaving nothing for future 
rent bills, the cost of Hothing, and education for the 
yonnger children. With all this, Mrs. Darlington’s 
duties bad been growing daily more and more se¬ 
vere. Nothing could be trusted to servants that 
was not, in some way, defectively done, causing re¬ 
peated compUints from the boarders. What proved 
most annoying was the bad cooking, to remedy 
wbieb, Mrs. Darlington staove in vain. One day 


the coffee was not fit to drink, and on the next day 
the steak would be burnt or broiled as dry as a chip, 
or the sirloin roasted until every particle of juice 
had evaporated. If hot cakes were ordered for 
breakfast, ten chances to one that they were not 
soor; or, if rolls were baked, they would, most 
likely, be as heavy as lead. 

Such mishaps were so frequent that the guests of 
Mrs. Darlington became impatient, and Mr. Scragg, 
in partrcular, never let an occasion for grumbling or 
insolence pass without fully improving it. 

“ Is your coal out?” said he, one morning, about 
this lime, as he sat at the breakfast table. 

Mrs. Darlington understood, by the man's tone and 
manner, that he meant to be rude, though she did 
not comprehend the meaning of his question. 

“ No, sir,” slie replied, with some dignity of man¬ 
ner. “Why do you ask ?” * 

“ It struck me,” he answercti, “ that such might 
be the case. But,^rhaps. cook is too lazy to bring 
it out of the cellar. If she ’ll send for me to-mor¬ 
row morning, I ’ll bring her up an extra scuttleful. 
as 1 particularly like a good cup of hot coflee.” 

His meaning was now plain. Quick as thought, 
the blood rushed to the face of Mrs. Darlington. 
She bad borne so much from this man, and felt to¬ 
wards him such utter disgust, that she could forbear 
no longer. 

“Mr. Scragg,” said she, with marked indigna¬ 
tion, “when a gentleman has any complaint to 
make, he does it as a gentleman.” 

“ Madam 1” exclaimed Scraggr with a threat in 
his voice, while his coarse face liecame red with 
anger. 

“ When a gentleman has any complaint to make, 
he does it a gentleman,” repeated Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton, with a more particular emphasis than at first. 

“ 1 ’d thank you lo explain yourself,” said Scragg, 
dropping his hands from the table, and elevating his 
person. 

“My words convey my meaning piain enough. 
But, if you cannot understand, I will try to make 
them elearer. Your conduct is not that of a gen¬ 
tleman.” 

Of course, Mr. Scragg asked for no further ex¬ 
planation. Starting from the table, he sakl, looking 
at Mrs. Scragg— 

“ Come f” 

And Mrs. Scragg ah^se, and followed her indig¬ 
nant spouse. 

“ Served him right,” remarked Burton, in a low 
voice, bending a little towards Miriam, who saf 
near him. “ I hope we shall now be rid of the low¬ 
bred fcHow.” 

Miriam was too much disturbed to moke a reply 
All at the table felt more or less uncomfortable, and 
soon retired. Ere dinner time, Mr. and Mrs. Scragg. 
with their whole brood, had left the house, thus re¬ 
ducing the income of Mrs. Darh'ngtcm from thirty- 
five lo twenty-three dollars a week. 

At dinner time, Mrs. Darlington was in bed. T/»e 
reaction which followed the excitement of the morn 
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ing, accompwiied il was wiin Ibe conviction that, | 
in parting with ibc Scragga, ini^ufferable as they , t 
were, she had parted with the very means of sustain- I 
ing herself, completely prostrated her. During the ^ 
aAemoon, she was better, and was able to confer \ 
with Edith on the desperate nature of their affairs. ^ 
What are we to do?” said she to her daughter, , 
breaking thus abruptly a silence which had con- < 
tinned for many minutes. “We have an income I 
of only iwenty-three dollars a week, and that will ; 

scarcely supply the table.” 

Edith sighed, but did not answer. 

« Twenty-three dollars a week,” repeated Mrs. 
Darlington. “ What are we to do ?” ^ 

“ Our rooms will not remain vacant long, I hope,’ 

said Edith. u i 

“ There is little prospect of filling them that 1 can 
see,’’•murmured Mrs. Darlington. “If all our , 
rooms were taken, we might get along.” 

“ I don’t know,” returned Edith to this, speaking ; 
thoughtfully. “I sometimes think that our ex¬ 
penses are too great for us to make anything, even 
if our rooms were filled.. Six hundred dollars is a 

large rent for us to pay.” ^ \ 

“ We ’ve sunk three hundred dollars in six months. | 
That is certain,” said Mrs. Darlington. < 

“And our fiirnitarc has siiflTered to an extent j 
almost equivalent,” added her daughter. 

“ Oh, do not speak of that 1 The thought makes 
me sick. Our handsome French china dinner set, | 
which cost us a hundred and fiAy dollars, is com¬ 
pletely ruined. Half of the plates are broken, and | 
I here is scarcely a piece of it not injured or defaced. 
My heart aches to see the destruction going on 
around us.” 

“I was in Mrs. Scragg's room to-day, said 
Edith. 

“ Well, what of it ?” asked her mother. 

‘•It would make you sick in earnest to look in 
there. You know the beautiful bowl and pitcher that 
wore in her chamber ?” 

“Yes.” . „ 

*• Doth handle and spout are off of the pitcher. 

“Edith!” 

“ And the bowl is cracked from the rim to the 
centre. Then the elegant rosewood washstand is 
completely ruined. Two knobs are off of the dress- 
iiisr-bureau, the veneering stripped from the edge of 
one of the drawers, and the whole surface marked 
over in a thousand lines. It looks as the children 
had amused themselves by the hour in scratching 
it with pins. Three chairs are broken. And the 
new carpet we put on the floor looks as if it had 
l,ecn used for ten years. Moreover, everything is 
in a most filthy condition. It is shocking. 

Mrs. Darlin^on fairly groaned at this intelligence. 
“ But where is it all to lead, Edith ?” she asked, 
n-oii-ing herself from a kind of stupor into which 
her mind had fallen. “ We cannot go on as we arc 

n.>wsr'»ing.” , 

“ We must reduce our expenses, if possible. 


“ But how ore we to reduce them ? We cnimot 
send away the cook.’* 

“ No. Of course not.” 

“ Nor our chambermaid.” 

“ No. But cannot we dispense with the waiter?* 

“ Who will attend the table, go to market, and do 
the dozen other things now required of I**® 

“ We can get our marketing sent home.” 

“But the wailing on the table. Who will do 

“ Haifa dollar a week extra to the chambermaid 
will secure that service from her.” 

“ Blit she has enough to do besides wailing oil tha 
table,” ol)jected Mrs. Darlington. 

“ Miriam and I will help more through the house 
than we have yet done. Three dollars a week and 
the waiter’s board will be saving a good 

Mrs. Darlinsrton sighed heavily, and then said 
“ To think what I have borne from that Scragg 
snd his family, ignorant, low-bred, vulgar people, 
with whom we have no social affinity whatever, who 
occupy a level far below us, and who yet pul on 
airs nod treated us as if we were only their serv¬ 
ants ’ I could bear his insolence no lunger. Ah, to 
what mortifications are we not subjected in our 
sent position ! How little dreamed I of ai. ^is, 
when 1 decided to open a boarding-house. But. 
Edith, to come back to what we were conversing 
i about, il would be something to save the expense 
of our waiter ; but what are three or four dollars a 
i week, when we are going behiud-hand at the rm c 
\ of twenty?” 

“ If Mrs. Marion”— 

Edith checked herself, and did not say what ww 
in her mind. Mrs. Darlington was silent, sighed 
again heavily, and then said— 

“Yes; if it wasn’t for the expense of keeping 
Mrs. Marion. And she has no claim upon us. ’ 

“ None but the claim of humanity,” said ^*^**“* 

«If we were able to pay that claim,” remarked 
Mrs. Darlington. 

‘‘ True.” ^ 

But we are not. Such being the ca.<u5, are we 

i justified in any longer offering her a home?” 

1 “Where will she go? What wilUhe do ? said 

Edith. . 

Wherr will we go? Wh«t will we do, unlw 

there is a cliuige io our favor?” wked Mr.. Dw- 
'""o'Ala., I cannot tell! When we are weak, .tnall 

thing, are felt a. a burden. The expend of k^ 

ing Mr.. Marion and her two children >-*not ve^ 
I great. Still, it i* an expense that we are unable 
meet. But how can we tell her to go?” 
i o I cannot take my children’, bread and distribute 
i i, to other.,” replied Mrs. Darlington, with mucli 
, 1 feeling. -‘My first duty i» to them.” ^ 

; ! ..Poor woman! My heart ache, for her, 

. ! Edith. “ She looks so pale artd heart-broken, fee 

! to k«nly her slate of dependence, and tries M 
I every possible way to make the pressure of her 
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presenco in oar family as light ns possible, that the 
rery thought of turning her from our door seems to 
involve cruelty.’* 

All that, Edith, I feel most sensibly. Ah me! 
into what a strait are we driven !” 

“ How many limes have I wished that we had 
never commenced this business!” said Edith. “ It 
has brought us nothing but trouble from the begin¬ 
ning ; and, unless my fears are idle, some worse 
troubles are yet before us.” 

“ Of what kind ?” 

“ Heury did not come home until after two o’clock 
this morning.” 

“What!” exclaimed the mother, in painful sur¬ 
prise. 

“ I sat up for him. Knowing that he had gone 
out with Mr. Barling, and finding that he had not 
returned by eleven o’clock, I could not go to bed. I 
said nothing to Miriam, but sat up alone. It was 
nearly half past two when he came home in com¬ 
pany with Barling. Both, 1 am sorry to say, were 
so much intoxicated that they could scarcely make 
their way up stairs.” 

*’Oh, Edith!” exclaimed the stricken mother, 
hiding her face in her hands, and weeping aloud. 

Miriam entered the room at this moment, and see¬ 
ing her mother in tears, and Edith looking the very 
image of distress, begged to know the cause of their 
trouble. Little was said to her then; but Edith, 
when she was alone with her soon after, fully ex¬ 
plained the desperate condition of their atfairs. 
Hitherto they bad, out of regard for Miriam, con¬ 
cealed from her the nature of the difiiculties that 
were closing around them. 

I dreamed not of this,” said Miriam, in a voice 
of anguish. “My poor mother! What pain she 
must sufler ! No wonder that her countenance is so 
often sad. But, Edith, cannot we do something?” 

Ever thus, to the mind of the sweet girl, when 
the troubles of others were mentioned to her, came, 
first, the desire to afford relief. 

“ We can do nothing,” replied Edith, “ at pre¬ 
sent, unless it be to assist through the house, so 
that the chambermaid can attend the door, wait on 
the table, and do other things now required of the 
waiter.” 

“And let him go?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I am willing to do all in my power, Edith,’* 
said Miriam. “ But, if mother has lost so much 
already, will she not lose still more if she oontiniie 
to go on as she is now going?” 

“ She hopes to fill all her rooms; then she thinks 
that she will be able to make something.” 

“ This has been her hope from the first,” replied 
Miriam. 

“ Yes; and thus far it has been a vain hope.” 

“Three hundred dollars lost already,” sighed 
Miriam, “our beautiful furniture ruined, and all do- 
mastic happiness destroyed! Ah me! Where is 
all going to end? Uncle Hiram was right when he 
ofafeeled to mother’s taking boerdnra, and said that it 
roL. xLvu.—8 


was the worst thing she could attempt to do. I 
wish we had taken his advice. Willingly would I 
give music lessons, or work with my hands for an 
income, to save mother from the suffering and labor 
she has now to bear.” 

“The worst is,” said Edith, following out her own 
thoughts rather than replying to her sister, “now 
that all our money is gone, debt will follow. How 
is the next quarter’s rent to be paid?” 

“A hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“ Yes. How can we pay that?” 

“ Oh dear!” sighed Miriam. “ What are we to 
do? How dark all looks !” 

“ If there i.s not some change,” said Edith, “ by 
the close of anotlier six months, everything we have 
will be sold for debt.” 

“ Dreadful!” ejaculated Miriam, “ dreadful!” 

For a long lime the sisters conferred together, but 
no gleam of light arose in their minds. All the 
future remained shrouded in darkness. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ths man named Burton, to whom reference has 
been made as being particularly attentive to Miriam, 
was really charmed with the beautiful young girl. 
But the affection of a man such as be was comes to 
its object as a blight instead of a blessing. Miriam, 
while she did not repel his attentions, for bis man¬ 
ner towards her was ever polite and respectful, 
felt, nevertheless, an instinctive repugnance towards 
him, and when she could keep out of bis way with¬ 
out seeming to avoid him, she generally did so. 

A few evenings after the conversation held with 
Edith, as given in the last chapter, Burton, in pass¬ 
ing from the dining room, said to Miriam— 

“ Come. I want you to play for me some of 
those beautiful airs in Don Giovanni.” 

“ Indeed you roust excuse roe, Mr. Burton,” re¬ 
plied Miriam. “ I don’t feel like playing to-night.” 

“ Can’t excuse you, indked,*' said Burton, smiling 
pleasantly, and, at the same time, taking Miriam’s 
hand, which she quickly withdrew from his touch. 
The contact sent an unpleasant thrill along her nerves. 
“ So come. I must have some musie to-night.” 

Miriam yielded to the request, although she felt in 
no mood fi>r touching the piano. After playing seve¬ 
ral pieces, she lifted her hands from the instrument, 
and, turoiog away from it, said— 

“There, Mr. Burton, you must really excuse me. 
I cannot play to-night.” 

“ Excuse you. Certainly. And for the pleasure 
you have given me accept my thanks,” replied Mr. 
Burton. There was a change in his tone of voice 
which Miriam did not comprehend. “ And now.” 
ho added, in a low voice, bending to her ear, “come 
and sit down with me on the sofa. I have some¬ 
thing particular that I wish to say.” 

Miriam did as she was (Msired, not dreaming of 
what was in the mind of Burton. 
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**Mirmni/’ said he, aAer a pause, **do not be 
startled nor surprised at what 1 am going: to say.” 

But his words and manner both startled her, and 
she was about rising, when he took her band and 
gently detained her. 

“ Nay, Miriam,” said he, “ you must hear what 
1 wish to speak. From the day I entered this house, 
you have interested me deeply. Admiration was 
followed quickly by profound respect; and to this 
succeeded a warmer sentiment.” 

A deep crimson instantly mantled the face of Mi- 
riam, and her eye fell to the floor. 

“ Can you, my dear young lady,” continued Mr. 
Burton, reciprocate the feeling I have expressed ?” 

Oh, sir ! Excuse me !” said Miriam, so soon 
as she could recover her disordered thoughts. And 
she made another eflfort to rii^e, but was still detained 
by Biirtcm. 

“ Stay! stay!” said be. Hear all that 1 wish to 
utter. I am rich”— 

But, ere he could speak another word, Miriam 
sprung from the sofa, and, bounding from the room, 


flew rather than walked up the stairs. The instant 
she entered her own room she closed and locked the 
door, and then falling upon the bed, gave vent tot 
flood of tears. A long time passed before her spirit 
regained its former composure; and then, when her 
thought turned towards Mr. Burton, she experi¬ 
enced an inward shudder. 

Of what had occurred, she breathed not a sylla¬ 
ble to Edith when she joined her in the chamber to 
retire for the night. 

• “ How my heart aches for mother!” sighed Edith, 
as she came in. “I have been trying to enoouragt 
her; but words are of no avail. ‘ Where is all to 
end V she asks; and I cannot answer the questios. 
Oh dear! What is to become of us? At the rate 
we are going on now, everything must soon be lost. 
To think of what we have sacrificed and are still 
sacrificing, yet all to no purpose. Every comfort is 
gone. Strangers, who have no sympathy with us, 
have come into our house; and mother is compelled 
to bear all manner of indignities from pco|rfe who 
are in every way her inferior. Yet, for all, we are 
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losing instead of gaining. Ah me ! No wonder she 
is heart-sick and utterly discouraged. How could 
it be oiherwi.«e?” 

Miriam heard and felt every word ; but she made 
no answer. Thought, however, was busy, and re¬ 
mained busy long alter sleep had brought back to 
the troubled heart of Edith its even pulsations. 

“ I am rich.” These words of Mr. Burton were 
constantly recurring to her mind. It was in vain 
that she turned from the idea presented with them ; 
it grew more and more di.'^tinct each moment. Yes, 
there was a way of relief opened for her mother, t»f 
safety for the family, and Miriam saw it plainly, yet 
shuddered as she looked, and closed her eyes like 
one about to leap from a fearful height. 

Hour after hour, Miriam lay awake, pondering 
the new aspect which things had assumed, and gaz¬ 
ing down the fearful abyss into which, in a spirit of 
self-devotion, she was seeking to find the courage to 
leap. 

“ I am rich. ” Ever end anon those words sountfed 
m her ears. As the wife of Burton, she could at 
once lift her mother out of her present unhappy 
situation. Thus, Iwfore the hour of midnight came 
and went, she thought. He had ofiered her his hand. 
She might accept the ofibr, on condition of his set¬ 
tling an income upon her mother. 

This the tempter whispered in her ears, and she 
hearkened, in exquisite pain, to the .suggestion. 

When Edith awoke on the next morning, Miriam 
slept soundly by her side ; but Edith observed that 
her face was pale and troubled, and that tears were 
on her cheeks. At breakfast time, she did not ap¬ 
pear at the table; and when her mother sent to her 
room she returned for answer that she was not very 
well. The whole of the day she spent in her cham¬ 
ber, and, during all the time, was struggling against 
the instinctive repulsion felt towards the man who 
had made her an offer of marriage. 

At supper lime, she reappeared at the table with a 
calm, yet sad face. As she was passing from the 
dining-room, after tea, Burton came to her side and 
whispered— 

“ Can I have a word with you in the parlor, Mi¬ 
riam ?” 

The young girl neither looked up nor spoke, but 
moved along by his side, and descended with him to 
the parlor, where they were alone. 

“Miriam,” said Barton, as he placed himself by 
her side on the sofa, '• have you thought serioualy 


of what 1 said last evening? Can you reciprocate 
the ardent ^entiIneat8 I expressed ?” 

“ Oh, sir !” relumed Miriam, looking up artlessly 
in his face, “ I am too young to listen to words like 
the^e.” 

“You are a woman, Miriam,” replied Burton, 
earnestly—“a lovely woman, with a heart over¬ 
flowing with pure affections. Deeply have you in¬ 
terested my feelings from the fir'll; and now I ask 
you to be mine. As 1 was going to say !a>t even¬ 
ing, I am rich, and will surround you with every 
comfort and elegance that money can obtain. Dear- 
e.st Miriam, say that you will accept the hand I now 
offer you.” 

“ My mother will never consent,” said the trem¬ 
bling girl, afier a long pause. 

“ Your mother is in trouble. I have long seen 
that,” remarked Mr. Burton, “ and have long want¬ 
ed to advise and befriend her. Put it in my power 
to do so, and then ask for her what you will.” 

This was touching the right key, and Burton saw 
it in a moment. 

“ Yes, you have said truly,” replied Miriam; “my 
mother is in great trouble. Ah! what would 1 not 
do for her relief?” 

“ Ask for your mother what you will, Miriam,” 
said Burton. 

The maiden's eyes were upon the floor, and the 
rapid heaving of her bosom showed that her thoughts 
were busy in earnest debate. At length looking up, 
she said— ' 

“ Will you lift her out of her present embarrassed 
position, and settle upon her an income suflicient for 
herself and family ?” 

“ I will,” was the prompt answer. “ And now, 
my dear Miriam, name the sum you wish her to 
receive.” 

Another long silence followed. 

“ Ah, sir !” at length said the maiden, “ in what 
a strange, humiliating position am I placed !” 

“ Do not speak thus, Miriam. I understand all 
better than words can utter it. Will an income of 
two thousand dollars a year suffice ?” 

“ It is more than I could ask.” 

“ Enough. The moment you are mine, that stun 
will be settled on your mother.” 

Miriam arose up quickly, as Burton said this, 
murmuring— 

“Let mo have a few days for reflection,” and, 
ere he could prevent her, glided from the room. 

(To be eoncladed.) 
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THE JUDJE; A EP.AHA OF AHEPHCAN LIFE. 

Bt MBS. SARAX 1. BALK. 

ACT II. 


Scene I— Rore Hill, tits residmes of Professor 
OlneY. House in the haclpronud. Before it a 
garden of flowers. Isabklle i m the garden ty¬ 
ing up a drooping rose-tree. 

I9AIICU.C. 

Thisi surely was the work of para<lise, 

This tending flower*. It always brings to me 
Sweet thoughts and visions of a better slate. 

I’d have the world a garden, and the trees 
And earth forev'er green, as skies are blue. 

Is it a dream? or have I known it thus? 

It must have been a vision—but the thought 
Comes over me at times like whispered words, 

Of a cool, ro?e-twincd arbor, where I played: 

And orange trees were near; my little hand 
Was often reaching for the golden fruit. 

It was a vision, surely—for my mother 
Says we have never lived where oranges 
Are gathered from the trees. It was a dream. 

Yet how it haunts me! 

Enter Fredxrick Belcour. 

Belcour. 

Good morning, I.sabelle. 
What, talking with the flowers for company! 

IsABELLS. 

Where could I find companionship so sweet ? 

They always smile a welcome. 

Belcour. 

If they would 

But teach this lesson to a fairer flower, 

I'd hold them for my friends. Ah! Isabelle, 

Why ftowut and turn away ? What have I done 
To merit your displeasure? Is’t a sin 
To love—and strive to win the one beloved ? 

Isabelle. 

’Tis folly to introde your compliments 
Where these are itndesired; nor is it kind. 

You make th* occasion, and then call me cruel. 

I would not frown if you would cease to flatter. 

Belcour. 

Flatter! Good heavens!—^Why, Isabelle, should I 
Pour out my heart’s creed as my tongue would speak, 
The goddesses of old, who dazzled Paris, 

And still are bright to every schoolboy’s eye. 
Would seem like fading stars beside the sun, 
Comparisoned with my divinity. 

I love you, Isabelle, and I must woo you 
Till you return my love. 
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Isabelle. 

It cannot be. 

Forl»ear. and do not force me to reveal 
What I would fain subdue, a deep dislike. 

I would 1 h* friends with you, and nothing more. 
We may not force aflbetion. 

Belcour. 

We may mould it. 

Love springs from habit oft in 'woman’s heart. 
You love your flo'wers because you watch and lend 
them. 

Give me such constant tendance, such kind plaa 
In your dear thoughts, and soon it will be lore. 

Isabelle. 

Oh ! ne\'er, never!—Love has deeper source. 
i It is the spirit speaking to the spirit; 

I The attractive pow'cr of soul that moves the will 
I To sweet obedience, as the stars obey 
' The sun that warms and lights them. 

I Belcour. 

I You ’re oloqneat 

I In love lore—and such eloquence betrays 
? Deep knowledge of the subject. Lawyer-like, 

^ I think young Bolton must have been your teacbet 
) That blush betrays your secret, Isabelle. 

^ Your heart is given to Bolton ;—let me tell you 
j ’Tis not deserved. Ho ’ll never marry you. 

] His father's pride is, eagle-like, to soar 
j Above the world, though on a barren rock, 
j Would be more joy than reveling ’mid flowers, 

\ If these grew in a lowly dale. The son 
1 Is like the father in his pride—not genius. 

I The father has the strength to seize his place; 

I The son will have to creep and buy his way. 
i Hence, he must wed a woman who can bring him 
J Fortune and powerful friends—which you have not. 

I I9ABEI.LE (tmplorifiely). 

Pray cease to trouble me 'with such discouffc. 

I have no time to listen. (Going.) 

Belcour. 

Stay a moment. 

Here is a note I bring you from your father. 
[Holds the note towards her^ but will not gin it- 

I Isabelle. 

Give, give it, pray. ’Tis not to plead your cause. 

Belcour. 

It shall be yours when you have heard me througb 
I J love you, Isabelle.- (Attsmpte to taJke hor hand-) 
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Isabelle. 

It M in vain. 

Fray cease these persecutions. ’Tis in vain. 
Waste not your love where there is no return. 

Belcour {impetuously). 

Then hate me, if you will; you shall be mine. 
{Aside) I ’ll find a surer way to urge my suit. 
Women are often gained by impudence— 

They give their love as alms are given beggars, 

To ’scape the importuner—( To her) You ’ll be mine. 

Isabelle. 

Never. As easy make this rose a rock 
As turn my heart to love you. 

Belcour. 

Then, Isabelle, 

I ’ll be the rock to crush the rose in th’ dust. 

By Heaven! you shall be mine— {seizing her hand). 

Isabelle. 

Away! away! 

Leave me! Let me go instantly. Help! help! 
Enter Yocmo Bolton. Isabelle breaks from Bel- 
oouR and runs to Bolton. 

Oh! save me from your cousin! He is mad. 
Young Bolton. 

Villain, what means this outrage ?~-Isabelle, 

You ’re safe with me. Love, do not tremble so. 
She’s fainting!—Frederick, on your peril, come 
No nearer her—^begone! out of her sight! 

Belcour {throwing down the letter). 

There is her father’s letter.— 

[iSsM Mrs. Olnet issuing from the house. 

I am going. 

You have the ’vantage now; but, mark me, HeniY» 
This triumph is your last. She shall be mine. 

I’ve sworn it. Either I will be in hell 
Before to-morrow’s close—or she is mine. 

\Exit Belcour. 

{As Mits. Olnet reaches Isabelle, the scene doses.) 


Scene H. —The dwdling of Judge Bolton. A 
drawingroom magnificently furnished. Mir¬ 
rors^ marble tables^ ottomans^ piano, harp, vases 
Soith flowers, pictures. 

Enter Madame Belcour, followed by her son, Fre¬ 
derick Belcour. 

Madame Belcour {hurriedly). 

Come, Frederick, say, what is the important secret 
You could not tell me in Belinda’s presence ? 

I am in haste this morning. 

Beloour. 

9o an J.<f- 

Ajid thereibre, like an epic poem, daeh 
Into the pith at onoe. I must have money. 

Not the small driblets, such as tailors take 
From rich mea’s sons, as pledge the spendthrift heir 
Will pay the balance when the old man dies. 

No—I most have a good, round, heavy sum. 


Madams Belcour {ftoldly). 

1 ’m not your banker, Frederick; I have little 
To give. 

Belcour {hurriedly). 

Nor do I, mother, want your mite; 

Only your aid. The Judge will hear your suit:— 
To me he would not listen for a moment. 

Madame Belcour. 

What sum do you require ? 

Belcour {hesitating). 

Ten thousand dollars. 

{Aside) I may as well say tliat—I ’ll not get more. 
Though twenty thousand would not meet the mark 

Madame Belcour {holding up her hands). 

Ten thousand dollars! Are you mad, my son ? 

You surely do not wish me to demand 
This money from the Judge ? 

Belcour. 

As you prefer. 

Beg it, if that is better. I have found 
The boldest pleader oftenest wins his suit. 

Whether for love or money he may plead. 

Madame Belcour. 

My son, I will do all that mother can. 

I have done more than any laother should— 

Borne with your follies,, justified your faults. 

When these deserved reproof. 

Belcour. 

I know it well. 

And *tis this fond indulgence wrought wy ruin. 
You let me have my wayward, boyish will, 
Pampered my appetites, and fostered self. 

Till DOW I cannot break the chnins of habit: 

But, nmther) I ’ll reform. 

Madame Belcour. 

Do it at once 

Begin to-day. Go to your creditors;— 

They ’ll surely wait. And you may fay the Judge 
Will aid you. I will try and oompass this. 

Belcour. 

Go to my creditors! Ha! ha!—They *11 wail! 

Bid the tide wait, and let the drowning wretch 
Creep leisurely to land! Mother, I’m ruined. 
(Aru/r) I may as well confess—she soon will hear it. 
(To her) If this sum be not in my hand to-day 
To-morrow morning I shall be in prison. 

Madams Belcour. 

Fie! You say this to frighten me. Beware, 

You urge beyond my patience. I have been 
Too lenient, and shall still be so:—but go 
Go now; I cannot listen longer. Go, 

And do your best to meet the exigence. 

Belcour. 

Mother, I cannot, dare not venture forth. 

At every turn I fear an officer. 

Unless I have this money I am lost;— 

I say not this to frighten you;—I’m lost! 
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Madame Belcot-r. 

Whaf mean you, Frederick? What have you done? 
What crime comraitled ?—No! no! not a crime ! 

1 would I had net ftaid the word.—What folly? 

It IS no worse, I trust. 

Beloot’r. 

Yes, ’tis a crime— 

At least before the law. The laws arc framed 
To make men villains; they ’ll make one of me. 

Madams Bblcous. 

Never, if you’ve been honest. 

Belcour. 

I would be, 

If I had twenty thousand dollars now, 

To pay the notes I We put in circulation. 

Madame Belcoi-r. 

Twenty thousand! You said ten but now. 
Belcour. 

^Twas only half I need. 

Madams Belcour. 

Why need at all? 

Your salary is ample for your need;*. 

What have you done w'ith this? Where is it gone? 

Bslcocr. 

Ask the earth where the rain went yesterday; 

It fell in ample showers—’lis vanished now. 

The thirsty ground is dry, and so am I. 

Madams Belcour. 

1 must know more. Either you mean to vex me. 
Or there is still a story to be told. 

How came you thus involved? What notes are these 
That you are called to pay? Some spendthriA friend. 
That Pawlett, I will venture, has your name. 

Belcour. 

You ’ll know to-morrow. Should I fail to pay, 

You ’ll hear roe call’d* 

MaDAMR BsLOOtTR. 

What? what? 

Belcour. 

Belcour—the foiger! 

Madame Belcour. 

Oh! Heaven forbid ? (shrieJHng.) 

{Enter Lucy Bolton (o green shade over her eyes)^ 
folloteed by Belinda Belcour.) 

What brings you hither, Lucy? 
I know you ’re quick of ear; a subtle sense 
Of bearing giAs the blind. 

Belinda. 

Dear mother, pray 

Be tender with the child; she is not well; 

And I persuaded her to try her music. 

It ever seems to charm her pain away. 

Belcour {aside). 

1 wish I could hear music that would charm 


The scorpions of my mind. One struggle more— 
If that fail—then, a.s scorpion, 6re-surrounded. 

Dies by Its owni fierce sting, even so will I! 

[Exit BsLCOtx. 

Madame Belcour { mildly ). 

I was jierplexed by something I hud heard. 

Come to iiiy room, Belinda; come at once. 

Lucy plays lH*>t alone—and she may stay 
Your lime is always given to music ;—come. 

{Exit Madame Belcour 

Belinda (to Lucy). 

I ’ll not be long away. Pray, do not weep. 

My mother did not mean to censure you. 

Dear Lucy. OA a hasty word escapes her. 

That ne'er was meant to wound. ’Tis not the heart 
That prompts the tongue; it is the nerves that speak, 
And these are touched and quickened by disease. 
Or wear>’ing cares. Dear Lucy, do not weep. 

Lucy. 

I’m weak to-day;—bear with my foolish tears 
Your mother called me blind. I know 1 ’m blind; 
But oh! I would not hear it as reproach. 

’Tis a sad state. ** Alone !”—I am alone. 

And I play best alone. Belinda, go;— 

I ’ll sing while you are gone, most cheerily, 

And make the room resound with melody. 

I’m well and happy now. 

Enter Kutb, the maid. 

Ruth {to Belinda). 

Your mother waits. 

[£»< Rute 

Belinda. 

I ’ll go at once {to Lucy)— and I ’ll return to you, 
And bring a healing giA, like this {kisses her)^ dear 
Lucy. 

Now do not feel alone;—my heart stays with you. 

[Exit Bsunda. 

Lucy {alone) 

I wish I was alone in the deep woods. 

Where the old, bard-like trees, in solemn tones, 
Would tell me tales of nature’s holy lore! 

And I would sing in cadence with the brook. 

That breathes its soothing, ceaseless ipelody, 

As though it held the sunshine in its heart. 

And sweetly sought to cheer the sorrowAil. 

This cheerAil mood keeps water always young. 
They Icll me it is older than the earth, 

And yet is bright, and free, and fresh as when 
It gushed in E^n’s garden. Ah! to me 
Water has been a wondrous mystery. 

But I must turn me to my daily task. 

[Opening the pieteio^ and eeating htreelf. 
They think I never weary of roy music. 

Ah! none may know the sorrows of the blind— 
The struggle* of the sonl in iu dark prison— 

The pining urish for sight. Ah me! 

[Covers her face with her hatedi 
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Ent%r JuDGX Bolton. He goes up to Lucr. 
JnoGK Bolton. 

Lucy, 

My bird, my darling one, why here alone ? 

Where is Belinda? 

Lucy {striving to *peak ckeerfnliy). 

In her mother’s room. 

I’m best alone. I always am alone;— 

There’s none can walk in spirit with the blind. 

JuDGN {sorrow/filly). 

My dearest child, why dwell <m this sad theme? 
Has aught been said to wound my gentle dove ? 

Lucy. 

Not purposely, dear father;—^but the wind 
That only sways the tree may break the flower. 

I am too sensitive, and I must leam 

To bear the slight rebukes of Madame Belcour. 

Belinda says—and she is ever kind— 

Her mother does not mean to wound my heart. 

JtTDGE {aside). 

She shall not longer have the power to do it. 

I ’ll give this gentle spirit to the care 
Of one that Heaven has gifled for the task. 

I have delayed too long. {To Lucy) Now, pretty one, 
T have a secret that will startle you. 

Perchance, at first; but still, I trust your heart 
Will not be sad to hear if, when I say 
ITour father seeks to enhance your happiness 
While adding to his own. 

Lucy {joyfully). 

Oh! ton it me, 

Dear father; if it promise happiness 
To you, it is enough to make me happy. 

Pray tell me—now. • 

JUDON. 

I shall be married soon. 

Nay, tremble not, dear child; my wife will be 
A mother to my Lucy. Wo will have 
A home of mutual confidence and love. 

Such home I had while your dear mother lived. 
The memory of those days has been my solace 
When I have felt my loneliness; and then 
The world has held me m its busy toils. 

But I must shake these ofi* as years increase. 

The young and old, these both require a home. 

*Ti8 only in the pride of manhood’s strength 
That, self-sustamed, wo dream of life without 
The sweet companionship of woman’s soul, 

Which God bestowed ere Eden had a home. 


Speak, Lucy; shall we have a home at last? 
And will you love the mother I shall give you? 

Lucy. 

I scarce can apeak for joy, my dearest father. 

My mother!—Bow I’ve pined to say the word! 
And I shall love her—if you love her, fiither; 
And she *11 love you. 

JUDOK. 

And you, my darling one. 
We ’ll be a family of love: our home 
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Shall be the centre of our happiness, 

The magnet drawing all our hearts as one. 

Lucy {turning to the piano). 

I know a song will please you well; its theme 
Is home, dear home! 

JlTDOE. 

Pray sing it to roe, Lucy. 
Lucy. 

My brother gave it me, and said the song 
Was written by a fnend of his—a lady 
He’s often praising when we are alone. 

I fancy he is very fond of her; 

And fears you will not quite approve his choice 

Judge. 

Who is the lady ? 

Lucy. 

1 may not tell her name. 

But Henry begged me, should occasion ofler. 

To sing this song to you;—the sentiment. 

He said, would charm you, and might serve to turn 
Your feelings in her favor: when you knew her, 
Your judgment would be won. 

Judge {smiling). 

You choose the time. 

With courtier’s art, to speak this tender mission. 
Henry is yet too young for these grave cares. 

But let the subject pass; 1 ’ll hear the song. 

Lucy sings. 

(As she is about to hegin^ Michael enters^ and gives 
the Judge a Utter; then withdraws a littU^ hut 
listens to the song.) 

THE EXILE’S SONG OF HOME. 

The flowers, they open everywhere, 

Upspringing pure, and sweet, and fair, 

As though their heavenly mission were 
To comfort all who come; 

They gem the earth as stars the sky. 

And to the weary wanderer’s eye 
They bring the sweetest visions nigh 
Of flowers around his home.^ 

Home, home, home— 

Around his own dear home. 

1 ’ve gathered flowers in many a land, 

And twined me many a fragrant band. 

And felt thnt beauty met ray hand 
Wherever I might roam; 

And yet, to memory’s views would rise 
A lovelier land and softer skies. 

Where flowers look op, like angels’ eyea, 
Around my own dear home— 

Horae, home, home— 

Around my own dear home. 

And though an ocean roll between. 

Yet Hope can see the hills of green. 

And Eden>vales that intervene— 

They beckon us to come; 

Home! home! I’ve seen the rich and rare** 

God breathes his beauty everywhere; 

But oh ! no flowers are half so fair 
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A» thoK mntaod oar borne— 
Home home, home— 
Around our owa dear home. 


( iVht/e Lucy taas tinging, Michael Am be^ti heat* 
itig time, an4 shoiviug tnurA etaotion. lie ftow 
cotrtes forward^ hal/sttigiitg, fiaJ/sagittg 

the tcords—) 

, Michael. 

** Home, home, home — 

The iowera around omr bornie. ** 

Tis beawif'ul, that eoog of home and doveen: 

Hut where there J5 do food, there in no home / 

The dowers are only for the fuoerala. 

^Tvms thus in poor ould Ireland when 1 led. 

Jt is Amcnky has homes for all. 

God grant yer honor's home may stood forever; 

The ptfor man hods a shelter where ye live. 

Pardon my boukiness—but the heart would spi'ak. 

And bless you, party nightingale (to Lucy), the 
dowers 

Are kept in heaven to charm your opening eyes. 

[Exit Michael, aridre-cHter Madame Hblcove. 

Madame Helcove {frrf/idiy )., 
h this an opera house '-Oh f my poor nerx es ! 

Lucy, I am surprisod-(*rtA the Judge) and charm 
ed, my love. 

Your voice reminds me of sweet B.scaceianti s. 

I fjjj glad to 6nd you here (to the Judge) ; 1 wish to 

ark t t 

About those friends who are to dine with us. 

One is a stranger? 

JUD^. 

No; my earliest friend 
My college Damon and my Mentor too. 

I hold him as a brother. 

Madaste Belcour. 

Comes he, then, 

From Boston hither ? 

Judge. 

No; from Illinois. 

From the far Wesl, where be, a ChrMan hero, 

Lada the front rank in bia great Master a eanae. 

Carrying the Goapel, like the ark of old, 

Wherever moves our host of pioneers. 

/ hold my dwelling honored to receive 
Such guest as Godfrey. 

Madame Belcour. 

1 am glad to hear it; 

And when the feast is over, I shall beg 
A favor at your hands. 

A ia>ar ^ [LUCT gOSS out. 

JVDOEa 

Pray ask it now; 

It givea me ptea-ore to oblige my frienda. 

Madame Br.LcorR. 

Not DOW. It is a favor of great moment. 

One I am lolh to ask, and much I fear 
you will be loth to grant. And yet I hope 


That, oAer diaaet, you will be mcliaed, 

At least, to listen kindly to my [heading. 

Judge (siHiling). 

You bold the lion harmless when be *s led. 
Well, tis an old belief, and may be true 
Of men; but, with your generous sex, the tbouf 
Of making others happy is their feast. 

So J will tell you now a ;Wea>aflf tale 
About myself—I shall be married soon. 


Madame Belcour (s(arting). 
Married I Indeed! Who is the lady fair ? 


Judge. 


Miss Wahingbam. 


Madame Betxxive. 

Matilda! She is rich. 


Judge (frowning). 
She is in all the treasures of the soul. 


Madame Belcour. 

And has some fifty thousand charms besides, 
That can be counted, passed from band to Jiaarf— 
The real treasures men delight to win. 

I wu^b you joy (ironimlly, and curtsying). 


Judge (very gravely). 

I thank you for the wish, 
And feel assured it will be realized. 

I trust you will be happy, too. Your scat 
Js now establi.^ihed as he chose to be. 

Perhaps Uwerc better be should have a Dome. 
When I am married, you will be relieved 
Of cares for me and mine. I have arranged 
That you shall have the houso in Linden Place. 
*Twill be secured to you and to your daughter. 
There you can b^ve a pleasant home; and there, 
J trust, you will be happy with your children. 

[Exit Judge Boltox. 


Madame Belcour (alone). 

Happy ! when he is married to another! 

He marry her—Matilda Walsingbnm ! 

She mast be tbirty-Bve, if she ’a a day, 

And 1 ’m scarce five years older (lools *h the nurror) 
Ay; bat cares, 

And griefs, and hopes, and fears, have left tbeif 
trace, 

While she, like Prudence crystalized, remains 
Unaltered as the marble slave that stands 
^ In Eden costume, calm and cold, to tell 
That Genius did not die when Phidias died— ^ 
Nor Love with Sappho. How I *ve loved fbistna^ 
Since my young heart, like the warm wax, received 
Its first impression, be has been its god! 

And I have worshiped him as pilgrims do, 

In Eastern lands, their idols; sacriSeed 
My deareU, warmest hopes before the akriae ^ 
Where no response was heard, it shell not be. 

He shall not wed this woman ' Send me forth 
Never to dwell within his home again I 
I can prevent it. I can tell the tale. 

Ay, I can hurl him from bis pedestal 
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Of pride! But I must be a yictimy too! 
Shall 1 do this ? My children—oh, my son! 
My son! 1 had forgotten him, and he 
Is near the gulf. 1 ’ll see the Judge at once: 
If he will grant relief to Frederick now, 

I ’ll bear my fate and let the past be seated 
But if he will not hear me when 1 plead— 


If he refuse me aid—then I will tell him 
A tale shall make his haughty spirit bow! 

I ’ll humble him, even though niy heart-strings 
break 

Beneath the sorrow I inflict and feel! 

[Exit Madaj^ie Belcour. 

KND OF ACT II. 


SUSAN CLIFTON; OR, THE CITY AND THE COUNTRY. 

BY PROrKSSOn ALDKN. 

(Continued from page 33.) 


CHAPTER V. 

I WISH to have a long and confidential conver¬ 
sation with you this rooming, Susan,” said Mrs. 
Richard Clifton. “ I have given orders to be de¬ 
nied to all visitors; so sit down beside me and listen 
to what I have to say. I am sorry Mr. Clifton said 
he would take you home on Tuesday. There will 
be no use in proposing any change in his arrange¬ 
ments; for he will be sure to keep his word. So 
go you must; but you can return, you know. What 
would you say to staying here always, and being 
our daughter ? What would you say to being looked 
up to as the heiress of your uncle, or, rather, of 
your adopted father?” 

Susan was silent; but not, as her aunt supposed, 
through astonishment at the magnificent vision 
placed before her. 

“ Your uncle and I,” continued Mrs. Clifton, 
<* have had the matter under consideration, and have 
come to the conclusion to invite you to become a 
member of our family. We have, in short, con¬ 
cluded to adopt you as our daughter. We shall 
treat you in all respects as our own daughter. We 
shall give you all the advantages our own daughter 
would enjoy.” 

Mrs. Clifton then paused, to give Susan an op¬ 
portunity to express her gratitude and joy in view 
of such an unexpected change In her position and 
prospects. 

“You are very kind,” said Susan—“very. But 
my mother”- 

She w'ill rejoice to hear of your good fortune.” 

“lam sure ray mother cannot spare roe.” 

“ I am sure she can, and will. She would be a 
strange mother, indeed, if she W'ould not allow her 
child to secure such advantages as we design to 
bestow upon you.” 

“ I am not fitted for a city life. I could not do 
credit to your family, even if my parents would 
consent to my leaving them.” 

“ You will do admirably well after a little prac¬ 
tice. You only need a few accomplishments, which 
you will speedily acquire. I will put you in train' 


ing as soon as you return from the country. As to 
leaving your parents, they know that you will leave 
them when you marry; and your chance for a good 
establi.<hment will certainly not be less here, as our 
acknowledged daughter, than it would be if you 
I were to remain at the farm-house. You will be fit 
to come out next winter; and, as Mr. Richard 
Clifton’s daughter, you need have no fear of being 
; looked down upon even by the highest.” 

“ My dear aunt, you are very kind. But my pa- 
I rents—I am an only daughter.” 

“ I know it; and for that very reason your pa- 
: rents will be the more proud to see you moving in 
: an elevated sphere. Your beauty and the accom- 
: plishments you will soon acquire, taken in connec- 
; tion with your advantageous introduction to society, 

; will make you the reigning belle. I will write to 
I your parents and tell them what I will do for you.” 

“I am certain I can tell you beforehand what 
; their reply will be.” 

“ Do not despair too soon. 1 am not apt to fail m 
what I undertake.” 

Taking it for granted that she had Susan’s assent 
to her proposal, and that she should, without the 
slightest di/ficulty, secure that of her parents, Mrs. 
Clifton proceeded to make a more full exposition of 
her plans. These, though adapted to flatter the 
pride of a novice, were repulsive to one whose 
heart had attained so full a development, and whose 
intellect was keen to perceive the complete selfish¬ 
ness that dictated the proposed adoption. It was 
ditficult for Susan to listen in silence to a description 
of what she was expected tef become. She made an 
eflTort to do so, and to prevent her countenance from 
revealing the thoughts passing in her mind. She 
determined to leave to her parents the task of de¬ 
livering her from the fate of a rich and fashionable 
belle. 

Mrs. Clifton was by no means pleased that she 
; evinced no emotions of rapture in view of the bril- 

1 ^ liant life spread out before her, and, in consequence^ 
the interview was brought rather suddenly to n 
close. 

“I would not adopt her,” said Mrs. Clifton, to 
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her!*eir, after Susan haH left the aparUiient» **if £ ^ 
had not told Mr*. Wilmcr that 1 had dotennmed to i 
do so.” I 

Mrs. Wilmer was one whose opinion wa«of the 5 
liii.’^hf-'t aufhority in Ihecirole in whu*ii Mrs. Clilion s 
moved. She had seen Su?‘an, and had been struck ( 
with her beauty aiul natural ^'racetiilness of manner, t 
She predKMed tor her a hnihunt ean^^r, if inlnwhieed | 
to society under the auspices of Mrs. Clifton. It < 
W'as this opinion which deculed the latter to make t 
the adoption; thou;:h, in view of the advantai^es ^ 
which mi^rhf accrue from S^l^an’s presence as an { 
attraction to youthful visitors, it hud lH*en previously > 
a subject of serious consideration. f 

The announcement to Mrs. Wilmer of the intend- ^ 
ed adoption was not connected with any injunct ton < 
to secrecy. It was natural that such a fact, relating’ > 
to such a person as Mrs. Clifton, and to sevi‘ral him- i 
dred thousand dollars, would obtain a rapid and ex- > 
tended currency. Mrs. Clifton felt that the reality > 
must 1 h* made to correspond to the report. Susan’s s 
want of due sensibility to the brilliant offer ma<le \ 
her must be overlooked. Her parents* consent must > 
be obtained. She set herself at once to the task of i 
inditing an epistle to Mrs. Henry Clifton, in which > 
the considerately proposed to relieve her from fur- ) 
ther maternal responsibilities. She found more dilfi- ) 
culty in accompli.shiog the feat than she had antici- \ 
patcd. It was finally accomplished. Susan was to ? 
be the bearer of the important document. | 


CHAPTER VI. 

If you look so happy when yoo are going away, 
you will make us fear that we shall not see you 
again as soon as we wish to,” said Mr. Clifton to 
Susan, as she came into the breakfast-room on the 
morning of the day set for her departure from the 
city. 

“ We shall see her again soon,” said Mrs. Clifton, 
have made her acquainted with our purposes 
respecting her.” 

Mr. Clifton fixed an inquiringg;aze upon his niece, 
which caused her features to assume a crimson hue. 
He interpreted her silence in accordance with his 
wishes. 

“ Her parents must, of course, be consulted,” said 
he, in a tone which did not indicate a perfectly con¬ 
fident expectation that they would give their con¬ 
sent. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Clifton. “I have pre¬ 
pared a letter, which Susan will take to her mo¬ 
ther.” 

“ Perhaps you had better leave the matter with 
me to arrange.” 

“ If it Were a matter relating to a son, I should do 
so most certainly; but, as it relates to a daughter, 
it seems proper that I should write to the mother.” 

iil^mediately after breakfast, Mr. Clifton and his 
Aiece prepared to set out on their journey. 


“ We shall expect you soon,” said Mrs. Clifttffl. 
in her moM attractive nmnoer. “ You musil return 
with (at her, if you po^sil>ly can. 1 will nre that niy 
dre^MiiakiT lu»Ul'* lierKolf in rfailincH.-, and we will 
put y«»u 111 roiiipU'ie order at once. Pronise me 
that you will rotiim with him.” 

“ 1 vauiiiU promise." replied Susan. 

“Not till you have seen your parents. Very we!!. 

I like olM-duMic-e in a daughter; so, when you be¬ 
come my thiiighter, you wmII ulx*y me.” So^aylng, 
she di-mi**iM*(l her W'ith a kiss. 

The travelers W’ere soon on board the steamboat, 
and, us soon a« she could draw her uncle apart from 
the crowd. Su^iin prcxH»edcd to undeceive him as to 
her own views and feelings relative to becoming* 
piTu anent menilxT of hi** family. 

“ .My d» ar iin<*lc,” said she, •* 1 would not deceive 
you. nor, hy niy silence, allow you to be deceived. 
My aunt is under a mistake in regard to niy wi>hes. 

I cannot think ol leaving my dear father and mother. 

I love you next to my father; but I cannot leave 
him ” 

“ From what my wife said, I supposed the matter 
was settled so far as you are concerned. It i« not 
a matter of surprise that you find difficulties in the 
way of making so great a change. It W'ill cost you 
an effort to leave home, or rather to exchange one 
borne for another. When the difficulties btdore you 
seem great, you must fix your mind on the substan¬ 
tial advantages to be secured. That is the course I 
pursued when 1 left home. It cost a struggle : but 
I thought of the object to be attained, and pressed 
on. You have brighter prospects before you than 1 
had. It is the more important to keep your resolu¬ 
tion firm, since all your infiuence w*ill be needed to 
induce your parents to give their consent to the 
plan.” 

“ They will not think of it for a moment.” 

“They will make strong objections at first; but, 
with your aid, I hope to overcome them.” 

“ My dear uncle, do you really think it possible I 
could thus exert any influence 1 may have w’ilh my 
parents? I am mo«t grateful to you for your kind 
intentions, but the whole world would not induce 
me to leave my home.” 

Mr. Richard Clifton was silent. A manifest 
shade of displeasure passed over his countenance. 
It is not in the nature of rich men to have their pro¬ 
posed favors unden^alued, as, in their estimation, 
they must be when they are not promptly and thank¬ 
fully accepted. 

No further allusion was made to the subject dur¬ 
ing the remainder of their journey. 

They arrived at the farm-house late in the after¬ 
noon. No loud demonstrations of joy were made 
as the parents and daughter met; still the meeliog 
w*as such that Richard Clifton felt, for a moment, 
that there were treasures more valuable than real 
estate and stocks—that his brother possessed, in his 
daughter, a source of happiness far greater than his 
own well-secured thousands afforded. He had, for 
a moment, feelings which almost led fo the coovio- 
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lion that Susan would be unwiae if she were to 
make the proposed exchange. 

“ Punctual to your promise as ever, my dear bro¬ 
ther,’* said Henry, as he gave the merchant his hand. 

Kichard bowed in acknowledgment of the com¬ 
pliment, and, turning to his sister-in-law, offered 
her the civilities which the most accurate rules of 
politeness required. 

I have brought back your daughter safely,” 
said he. 

<< And I am greatly obliged to you fbr your kind¬ 
ness to her.” 

*<The obligation is wholly on our part. Our 
home was never so cheerful as when she was there, 
though she never looked quite so bright there as 
she does now.” 

The splendor with which 1 was surrounded put 
me out of countenance, you know,” said Susan, 
with a smile. 

** We had nothing to complain of while you were 
with us. We should be content if we could always 
have you with us, looking and acting just as you did 
while there.” 

At this moment, Horace Lamed came to the door 
to make some inquiries of Mr. Henry CliAon re¬ 
lating to agricultural matters. He seemed greatly 
embarrassed, and, in constructing his questions, 
manifested very little skill in the use of language. 
As his eye caught that of Susan, he made a slight 
inclination of his head. As she returned the silent 
salutation, a blush suffused her countenance. It 
was observed by the merchant, who attributed it to 
the awkward bearing of the young man. Horace 
withdrew without again encountering the eyes of 
Susan. 

“ Who is that young man ? The son of any one 
I used to know ?” said Richard. 

His name is Horace Lamed,” said Henry; and, 
affer a pause, be added, « His mother is a widow. 
Before her marriage her name was Margaret Hyde.” 

It was now, for some reason, Kichard Clifton’s 
turn to blush, and to preserve an embarrassed si¬ 
lence. A remark or two from his brother failing to 
restore his wonted composure, he was, by a skillful 
movement on the part of Mrs. Clifton, leA at liberty 
to retire for a season to his chamber. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It will be recollected that Richard Clifton pro¬ 
mised to spend a few days with his brother on hia 
return with Susan. This promise was kept to the 
letter. Henry Clifton suspended his agricultural 
labors during the interval. The brothers revisited 
the haunts of their childhood. They reviewed their 
youthful exploits. They called to remembrance 
their young companions. They made themselves 
young again. 

Susan’s best exertions were put forth to add to 
her uncle’s happiness. Under these inffuences, a. 


perceptible change took place in him. His firmly 
knit brow was somewhat reliixed. A smile, diflbr- 
ent from that which was habitual, frequently sat 
upon his lips. A new feeling stole gradually over 
him—a feeling that he had time to be happy. If he 
had not, previous to leaving the city, named a day 
for his return, he would have remained perhaps for 
weeks amid the scenes ofbM yonth. As bts better 
feelings gained the ascendency, his desire for Su¬ 
san’s society increased, as did also his conviction 
of the wisdom of her choice. He avoided all allu¬ 
sion to it in his conversation with his brother till the 
day before his depart ore. Perhaps he would not 
have mentioned it then but for the fact that his wife 
had written on the subject, and therefore a full re¬ 
port must neefis be made to her from all conoemed. 
To said letter and its immediate effects, we will now 
turn the attention of the reader. 

As soon as Mrs. CliAon had read the letter, she 
questioned Susan as to her views snd wishes, and 
was delighted to find that they corresponded with 
her own. The letter, it may be remarked, was an 
elaborate statement of the advantages which would 
be gained by Susan by an exchange of homes. Mrs. 
Richard Clifton had taken her own heart as the 
type of womankind, and had filled her communica¬ 
tion with arguments adapted to convince and inffu- 
ence such a one as herself. On reading it over pre¬ 
vious to sending it, she was a little displeased with 
herself at the condescension she had used. She had 
treated the matter too much in the light of a favor 
done to herself. Still, she made no alterations, as 
she deemed it essential that she should succeed in 
her plan, since she had divulged it to one who 
would not fail to spread it far and wide. . 

When Mrs. Henry CiiAon had ended her confer¬ 
ence with Susan, she handed the letter to her hus¬ 
band, saying— 

« You can hardly expect me to withstand that.” 

*<She has spoken ou the subject to Susan, it 
seems,” said he, when he had read the letter. 
** How does her account of the matter agree with 
the one here given, or rather implied ?” 

Her views in relation to it are such as we should 
expect and ought to desire, and she expressed her¬ 
self to her aunt as frankly as she was permitted to 
do.” 

It u a singular letter, revealing fully the charac¬ 
ter of the writer.” 

<*A11 women are alike, you know—et least so 
men say.” 

« Alike, but different.” 

Do yon not wish you had such a wife ?” 

<< As it would be useless to wish, I may as well 
be content.” 

•< What answer shall i give to this letter?” 

« Such as you please.” 

<< You will agree to anything 1 propose ?” 

** Yes; m this matter.” 

«In iAm matter! How very cautions and pru¬ 
dent you are! Has your brother said anything to 
you on (he subject?” 
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** No; not stnee his return.*' 

I hope be has given the plnn up m hopelera. 
He has reason to, from the eowrennlioo he bed 
with Susan on ^K»ard the boat.” 

Su>an has no desire to ge ?’* 

** No more than I hare.” 

« She is so much like you, that there m no hope 
of makmg anythuig of her—di&rent Imm you.” 

^ It may be a sad case, but it cannot be helped. 
But, really, the idea of ear pamog with our only 
daughter!” 

** In regard to the riewa of life which we cnler- 
tnin, an compered with those entertained hy others, 
we are led to remember the words of Holy Writ, 
* Who maketh thee to dider from another ? and 
what hast thou which thou dost not receive ?’ ” 

In due time, Mrs. Clifton addressed herself to the 
task of replying to the letter. She conoltided to 
make a fall statement of the gronoda of her insuper¬ 
able objection to the plan proposed. The following 
letter was at length written:— 

“ My d*ar Sbykr : Your very kind letter was 
banded me by Susan, and has been submitted to my 
husband. It has been duly considered by ns both. 
It contains an ofler which would be generally pro¬ 
nounced generous—one which thousands of parents 
would eagerly accept, which receives due acknow¬ 
ledgment from us, though our feelings and views of 
duty lead us to decline it. We are not insensible to 
the advantages, in a worldly point of view, which 
our dear daughter would secure by the proposed 
arrangement. No doubt i! would cause fier to move, 
for life, in a sphere far more elevated than th .i 
which she will be likely to attain. But is it certain 
that she would be hnppier in consequence of moving 
in that sphere ? She has a warm heart. Her life 
is one of affection. Would her affections find their 
appropriate aliment amid the scenes which you so 
glowingly describe ? She has by nature but Htlle 
love of display. Her preference is for the natnra?, 
as distinguished from the conventional. She would 
find but little enjoyment in the world to which yon 
would introdtjce her, till her nature became, in a 
good degree, changed—until she had, as it were, 
parted with her birthright. 'Nothing which she 
could gain would yield an adequate compensation 
for the loss. It is far better that she should retain 
her taste for simple pleasures—that she should ra¬ 
ms ia ignorant of the joys of flattery and of conquest. 
Her beauty, of which yon speak so highly, may 
afford pleasure to her friends even here. It will not 
be lost any more than the beauty of the lily is lost, 
when it opens its fair petals in the meadow remote 
from general observation. 

“ I do not speak of the difileulty of parting with 
an only child. We regard her as lent to us; we 
are under obligation to dispose of her as the great 
Author of her being shall require. If he should re¬ 
quire us to give up her soetety, though H were to go 
to the far distant heathen, or even to be laid in the 
cold grave, we think we should not mormur or besi- 


j Me, even if it w ei e luA to our choice. Duty, then, 
• and not feeling, must decide the questioo. A regutti 
J to our own happiness must not govern us. When a 
j child is given to a parent, it is with the commoiKl, 
j ^Tnko this child and train it fer me.’ Tbet con>- 
I mand w« dare not disobey. The execution of that 
treat we dare not devolve upon others. 

Would the influences to which she would be 
exposed » the city lend to the formation of a de¬ 
cided and consistent (Tbristisn character—the sreot 
end of education ? I cannot eoooeive of a decided, 
consistent, self-denying Christian—one who makes 
it her daily object to please Ood and to make others 
bappy—mmclinsr » the scenes to which 5 *ou aflode, 
and ia which yon ara ODofident our daughter would 
appt'ar to advantage. 

” The great cfesiro of our hearts is, not that she 
may be rieh in the treasures of this world, but that 
she may be rich towards God; that she may have 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit; that she 
may be prapared to dwell in those mansions which 
the Saviour has gone to prepare. 

“With these views, we feel constrained, most 
respectfully and gratefully, to decline to accede to 
your proposal. Wo tender you our warmest tbaoka 
for your attention and kindness to our daughter dur¬ 
ing her visit to the city. Pardon me that I bare 
spoken so plainly ; but, in a matter so serious, sin¬ 
cerity is peculiarly imperative. 

Aflcotionately yours, 

“ Eliza Clipyou." 

When Mrs. Clifton had finished the letter, she 
banded it to her husband, who read it and returned 
it without any comment, save what was exprassed 
by a nod of approbation. 

“ Shall I send it ?” said his wife. 

«* Why not?” 

have, by implication at least, censored ber 
manner of life.” 

You could not do otherwise in giving the true 
reasons of deciinmg ber proposition. Every con¬ 
sistent Christian censures, by bis daily conduct, the 
manner of life pursued by the careless and worldl}-- 
miaded.” 

*• True; but oensure expressed in words is feh 
more keenly than the censure implied by actions.’*. 

« We must uot let our consciousness of a lack of 
sympathy on the part of others cause us to fail to 
give free expression to our views of truth and doty, 
whenever circumstances require such an expres¬ 
sion. Much harm is done by this failure on the 
part of those who are possessed of iotelligenoe and 
delicacy of feeling. In consequence, it too often 
happens that transgressors are reproved only by the 
less intelligent and refined. Thus, those who pos¬ 
sess the greatest power for reproof fail to employ 
It.*' 

“I confess I have often been prevented from 
giving a free and natural expression to my views 
and feelings on tbe sul^ect of religion, from a coo- 
■cionsness that there were some present who oonld 
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not sympatliixe with me. I have therefore been 
aiiraid that anything I might say in thuue circum* 
atanoes might do harm.” 

“ Never. The natural unobtrusive expression of 
views and feelings iu regard to duty never dues 
harm. Persons are much more frequently benefited 
by it than by direct personal appeals. The con* 
science often guards itself against impression when 
it is directly addressed. The presentation of truth 
in the way you have mentioned, the introduction of 
religious thought in that quiet, indirect way, oAen 
steals upon the conscience and awakens it unawares. 


Christians are not to sound a trumpet before them, 
nor are they to conceal their light under a bu^hel. 
The one is as much a transgression of God's emu* 
mand as the other.” 

*• Shall I show the letter to Susan ?” 

It is a matter of no consequence. It contains 
nothing with which she is not already familiar. 
There is no doubt about her concurrence in our 
views?” 

“ None whatever.” 

And it is a fact for which we ought to be very 
thankful.” 

(To be continned.) 


FER30N3 A:TD PICTURES FROM TRIE HI3T0F.Y OF ENGLAND. 

BY HSKRT WILLIAM nBRBERT, AUTUOR OF “THE ROMAY TRAITOR,” “ MARMADUKK WTVIL,” “ CROMWELL,’* 

“THE BKOTllKKS,” ETC. ETC. 

NO. II.—JANE GREY AND GUILFORD DUDLEY. 


Tuxre was a pleasant summer parlor in an old I 
Elizabethan mansion, as we are wont now-a-days : 
to call the buildings of the era of the Tudors, al¬ 
though many were built long before the time of that 
great princess, and this of which I speak among the 
rest—overlooking from its oriel windows a wide 
stretch of park and chase, varied by dells and dingly 
hollows, and interspersed with clumps and groves 
of magnificent timber trees, all lalling away in a 
long, gentle descent to the southwestward, so that 
the eye could range for miles over the open country, 
until it rested, far on the horizon’s verge, on one of 
the stateliest of Engli.*‘h rivers, and, yet beyond that, 
on an extensive mass of forest, empurpled now by 
the haze of distance and nenr-approaching sunset. 

It was a pleasant parlor, hung with rich tapestries 
of green, inwrought with scenes of the chase, deer 
in full cry, and hounds in hot pursuit, foresters wind¬ 
ing their bugles W'ilh puITed cheeks, or spearing 
mighty boars, nobles with falcons on their fists, and 
gentle deinoistdies reining their jennets of Castile 
or Andalusia, and all the pride and pomp of the 
mimicry of warfare. The level sunbeams, stream¬ 
ing in through the latticed casements, filled the 
whole apartment with misty golden lustre, played 
lovingly on the books and ornaments which crowded 
the great central table, and kindled into warmer 
hues the dark wainscoting of the carved ceiling, 
the huge sculptured mantel-piece, and the embossed | 
doorways; but it fell upon nothing, where all was , 
beautiful and rare, so rare or beauteous as the 5 
young girl, for she wms scarcely woman yet, who | 
sat on the cushioned window-seat of that oriel win* | 
dow, with the sunset rays playing about her light- I 
brown hair, her delicate and pensive features, and j 
her slender though symmetrical form, like a lambent \ 
g ory She was reading in a ht>ge velvet-covered, | 
bno*s-cla‘^ped folio, which lay on a desk before her, J 
VOL. XLVU.— 0 


and that so intently that she appeared to take no 
note of the gay sights and exciting sounds which, 
all that livelong day, had been sweeping past the 
window.*, within reach of her abstracted eyes, and 
ringing in her ears unheeded. For the chase was 
sport w'ithout, gayer and more enlivening than it 
was depicted within ; bloodhounds were baying until 
the deep woods rebellowed their harmonious dis¬ 
cords; bugles were winded far and near; coursert 
were prancing and plumes waving, and ladies can¬ 
tering across the lily leas eager to mark the tower¬ 
ing goshawk swoop on the soaring heron. 

Yet from noon till it was now nearly night had 
that fair girl sat there engrossed in her studies, 
though friends and kinsmen—and one more dear, 
alas! than friend or kinsman—were chasing down 
the sun in the gay sport; and never once had she 
upraised those deep blue eyes from those quaintly 
charactered vellum pages, although his charger had 
curveted within sight, and his view-holloa swelled 
the breeze within hearing. 

Suddenly the door opened, still unheard by the 
young student, who read on, unconscious that she 
had a spectator present at her studies. It was a 
tali, spare, dark-featured man, of sixty years or 
over, with a thick grizzled beard falling down 
square cut on bis breast, and wearing the trencher 
cap and flowing black robes which were then, as 
now, the distinctive garb of the universities. His 
features, naturally grave, not stem, relaxed into a 
placid and benevolent smile, and an unbidden tear¬ 
drop sparkled, he knew not why, in his heavy 
lashes. 

“Ha! gentle lady,” he said, advancing slowly 
towards her, “ indeed you are an earnest and right 
studious student for one of such years as most men 
hold liotter iK'filied to gay and mirthful pastime; 
whut be thy studies, my fair daughter, this bright 
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evening when tbe hunt it up, and all the world, 
paving you only, are alield and merry 

“O, Ma5tcr Roger Aschain,” exclaimed the girl, 
ari^^ing with a briKht pmile to greet her iVicnd. the 
preceptor of the Lady Elizabeth of England—“(), 
Master Roger Ascliam, you have surprised me. Hut, 
indeed, Plato is my most choice favorite, and Ins 
aw’eet eloquence and all-persuading wi«dom delight 
me far beyond all pleasures they can reap from all 
iheir sport and gayety.” 

“Yet Dudley is among them, daughter,” replied 
the old man, with a quiet smile. 

“Ah! Master Ascham !” answered the girl, with 
a blush rising for a moment to her fair cheeks and 
brow, liOing her finger in half playful reproof; and 
then she added with a smile, “ but Guilford Dudley 
is not Plato, father; and though his company is very 
pleasant, I doubt if from his converse 1 should reap 
aa much good, excellent though it be and gentle, as 
from this W’ondrous Phredon.” 

“ You are wise, daughter, excellent wise and good, 
for one of your years, so gay of wont, and thought¬ 
less,” replied the old man, with something of a sigh 
breathed from a smiling lip; for the aged wise are 
apt to associate, even the least superstitious of them, 
something, I know not W'hat, of prcuiaturo dt'cay 
with early wisdom. “ It is my fervent prayer that 
your maturity be no less happy than your youth is 
promising.” 

“Why should it not be happy, father!” she re¬ 
plied. “I am most happy now. All are so kind 
and afitictionate to me; and then-” 

“And then what, fair daughter?” 

Again tbe faint bluifh rose to her cheek for an io- 
atant; but she answered in an unfaltering and clear 
lone of her silver voice—“I was thinking of Aim, 
Master Ascham.” She spoke of her youthful lord, 
to whom she bad been so lately wedded. “ My life, 
hitherto, has been but one long, long spring day of 
anmixed sweetness, without one cloud to oversha¬ 
dow it, one sl^ower to drown its rosebuds.” 

“God grant, in his goodness,” said the old man 
solemnly, “ that your life henceforth, my sweet 
daughter, may advance into tbe flush and flower of 
perfect summer, and decline, peaceful as an autumn 
sunset, dying away in a flood of heavenly glory.” 

“Amen! good Master Ascbain. But you seem 
sad to-night; it is not, I trust, that you have any 
cause for melancholy ?” 

“It is not melancholy; it is only thought, my 
daughter; tbe old are wont to grow more thought¬ 
ful, as they have the less hold on earth, and the more 
hope, we will trust, of heaven. But of a truth—for 
why should I deceive you '—I have heard tidings 
that in some sort di.-quict me; that make me thi/ught- 
fiil, yet glad withal at finding you so studious and so 
wise; that make me hope you will know bow to 
hold fast of your philosophy.” 

“What are your tidings, father?” she inquired 
timidly, yet eagerly withal—for there was something 
in his manner that almost alarmed her, while at the 
tame thne it excited all her woman's wonder. 


“ Tlie kuig is dead, Jane.” 

“liead! iicntle Edward dead! My eice enl 
g«uKl cousin dead! virtuous, so wise for h» 
yoinh; so young for his wisdom! Oh, father, but 
this is very, very sad. Oh, father, I have lo>t a 
friend.” 

“ Pray Gi>d, you ne’er may feel tbe loss of one.” 

But she scarce beard his words, for, her sh >rt ord 
broken ejaculations ended, she had bowed her ffcrilo 
head upon h *r knees, and was weeping silently, with 
the hist heavy tears trickling through the slender fin¬ 
gers, in which her face was buried ; and whi'e sba 
w**pt. the kind grave tutor left the apartment, to benr 
the sad news of her half brother’s death to bia own 
iinmrdiaic charge, the Princess Elizabeth, thereafter 
the great woman-king of England; and when she 
raised her eyes again, tbe Lady Jane Grey wna 
alone with her sorrow. 

Yes, fair and gentle reader, if any of tbe fair and 
gentle deign to lend an ear to a too sad and too trae 
lale, she, whom you have seen seeking amusement 
while her gay comrades were rejoicing in their fes¬ 
tive sports of old. not in the pages of the last new 
novel, but in the grand original of the old Greek phi¬ 
losopher, was not le:rs fair than thou, and not less 
youthful; of noMer birth than thine, for hers was 
royal ; like lh«*c, the cynosure of all eyes, the be¬ 
loved of all iH'holdcrs; and yet she read Plato in the 
original Cireck, ro'^e at six in the morning, and went 
to rest not long after the birds flew to their ^oo^ls; 
and of a certainty would have blushed deeper than 
she ever did blush, had she beheld revealed the mo¬ 
dern mysteries of the fu'hionuble waltz, or the more 
fashionable Redowa |>olka. She was Jane Grey, at 
that instant, by the letters patent of King Edward, 
granted on his deaih-licd, Queen i>f England. Ala"! 
for her, the beautiful, the innocent, the young, forced 
by the rude ambition of her husband’s kinsmen from 
the sweet privacies, to her so lovely and delirious, 
into the llioniy seat of England's royally. Yes! 
though she knew it not, nor surely wished it, even 
at that hour, while she was weeping the untimely 
death of her young cousin, Jane Grey was England’s 
queen. 

It must Ixj rcmemliercd in this place that Henry 
VIII., shortly before his death, declared his only 
son his successor, under the title of Edward VI., 
under the government of a council, one of whom 
was Dudley, Vi<count Lisle, the Admiral of Erg- 
land, agreeably to the destination of Parliament. 
After Edward and his heirs, the Lady Mary was 
named first, and the Lady Elizalwlh second, in 
order of succession, with this proviso, that if cither 
should marry without the consent of the council, ^bc 
should forfeit the crown for herself and her poste¬ 
rity. Failing the heirs of his own body, he passed 
over the heirs of his eldest sister, the Queen of Scots, 
in accordance with an act of Parliament, and settled 
the succession on Frances Brandon, Marchicness of 
Dorset, eldest daughter of his second sister the 
French queen, and, after her, on Eleanor, Cotintesa 
of Cumberland, her second daughter. But be sub- 
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joined lhat, afier these, the crown t^hould descend 
to tho lawl'ui heirs, thus leaving it open to a question, 
and theiioe to a contest, whether he meant thereby 
entirely to exclude the Scottish line, who were ac* 
tuuliy the next heirs before, not after, the House of 
Suifolk. 

By a succession of events, intrigues, and acts of 
viulence and iniquity, which do not of right belong to 
this sketch, Dudley, Viscount Lisle, the son of that 
Dudley who, with Sir Richard Einpson, was exe- > 
culed in the first year of Henry VlII. for extortion \ 
during the reign of his father, afterwards created ^ 
Earl of Warwick, gradually undermined and finally j 
overthrew the protector, Somerset, who ultimately ^ 
perished on the scutFold, himself succeeding to his > 
dignity and ofilce under the title of Duke of North* 
umberland. That title be obtained, together with ; 
all the great estates of the Percy family in the ; 
north, w'hich was still the most warUke part of : 
England, by grant from the young king; as, the late j 
Elarl of Northumberland having died without issue, J 
and his brother. Sir Thomas Percy, having been J 
attainted for his share in the Vorkshire insurrection : 
during the reign of Henry, the title was now extinct, \ 
and the lauds were vested in the crown. This done, \ 
he proceeded, being a man of extraordinary capacity j 
and ability, both for peace and war, and of ambition j 
not inferior to his parts, on his course of aggrandize- ; 
meiit, by persuading (bo new Duke and Duchess of 
SulTulk to give their daughter, the Lady Jane Grey, j 
who was the next of kin, and heiress to the Mar- • 
cbioiiess of Dorset, in marriage to his fourth son, the , 
Lord Dudley Guilford. Thereafter he negotiated a j 
marriage, wrhereby to strengthen himself by larlher j 
great alliance, between Catherine Grey, Jane's ■ 
younger sbter, and Lord Herbert, eldest son of the 
Earl of Pembroke, giving at the same time his own | 
daughter in marriage to Lord Hastings, eldest son j 
of the Earl of Himlingdon. These marriages being j 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp and splendor, ^ 
while the young king was languishing and like to \ 
die, movbJ extreme indignation among the people at ^ 
huge, who hated Northumberland in proportion as { 
they had loved the regent, Somerset, whom he bad | 
caused to be put to death, as well as for bis iutole- ^ 
rable haughtiness and overbearing pride. ‘ 

About this time Edward VI., a prince of most 1 
amiable disposition, and by no means without ports, ' 
who!^ only fault was something of intolerance to- ] 
wards the Catholio'*, and an overleaning to ultra I 
Protestant or puritanic doctrines, fell ill, being seized s 
with a cough which, yielding to neither regimen nor ^ 
medicines, speedily degenerated into ccxisumption. > 

So soon as this fact came to the knowledge of 5 
Northumberland, be applied himself forthwith to the I 
execution of his plans with renewed vigor. He took ( 
oare that none but bis own creatures should be about < 
the person of the king, and, paying him constant J 
visits, under pretence of great solicitude for his > 
bralth, he found it easy to work upon his religious > 
feelings, and to create much alarm in his mind con- ^ 
naming the safety of the Protestant Church, should < 


so bigoted a Catholic a.<< the Lady Mary was known 
to be succeed to the throne of England. 

Mary, he represented, was, moreover, illegiti» 
mate, her mother’s marriage having lieen pr«> 
nounced incestuous and null. This he was easily 
induced to believe in, and he rcaoily acquiesced in 
depriving her of her rights in succession : but it was 
far more didicult to bring him to pass over the Lady 
Elizniieth, to whom he W'as tenderly and sincerely 
attuched, and against W'hoin no such cause of exclu¬ 
sion existed, she being, no less than himself, a sin¬ 
cere, tliough scarcely zealous, i^rotustont. 

Means were at length found, however, by which 
to convince him lhat both sisters having been alike 
pronounced by act of Parliament illegitiinute, it was 
not possible to exclude tlie one to the preference of 
the other on that pica, since the act of illegitimacy 
was a bar against both in the same degree, nor could 
be valid in the one case and void in the other. On 
these grounds letters patent were granted by the 
king, setting aside both his sisters of the half blotxl 
as illegitimate, and settling the succes:»ion on the 
Lady Jane and the heirs of her body afier his de¬ 
mise. 

Although the council, who were all creatures of 
Northumberland, easily assented to thi.s iniquitous 
proceeding, it was not without great difficulty, nor 
until a special commission wa.s pass^^d by the king 
and council conirounding them to do so, and a free 
pardon granted them in case they should incur 
offence by their compliance, that the judges would 
draw a new patent of settlement of the crown. 
When the patent was brought to the cbancelor, the 
Bishop of Ely, he refused peremptorily to affix the 
great seal thereunto, unless it should be previously 
signed by all the judges; and, though the others 
finally assented, after much viblenre and menacti 
from Northiimberlund, Sir Janies Hales, though a 
zealous Protestant, could not be brought to do so. 
In like manner, W’heii the privy councilors were 
called upon to sign. Cranmer resisted long, and at 
last yielded only to the earnest and pathetic entreaties 
of the youthful king. 

Thus, in spite of the late king’s w'il!; in spite of 
act of Parliament; in spite of the laws fuiidumeiitHl 
of the land; against the acknowledged order of here¬ 
ditary succession; against all rule and precedent, tin* 
IW’o daughters of the late king, Mary and Elizabeth, 
were arbitrarily and illegally set aside, and the crown 
settled on the heirs of the Duchess of Sulfolk; for 
she herself, though living, waived the perilous dig¬ 
nity in favor of her daughters, tlie ladiea Jajie and 
Catherine Grey, and their posterity. 

And thixs, although neither of them knew it then, 
when Roger A.scham left her presence, (he Lady 
Jane wras de facto Queen of England. 

What follows is sad history. On the following 
morning, after a fruitless effort to entrap the prin¬ 
cesses Mary and Elizabeth, in which, had he suc¬ 
ceeded, to judge of the unscrupulous nature and 
proceedings of this bold bad man, their tenure even 
of the barren right of succession would have been 
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but of §horl duration, Nortluimhrrlnnd wniiod on < 
the Lady Jnne, nccompuiiied by ibe Ihike ol Suih>;k, % 
the Earl of Pembroke, and others of their I 

and tendered to her their allejrianee wi?h all the | 
rej*pcct and honor due to a aovereiirn prince. j 

It was with equal tfrief and aMoni^ihment that the ^ 
amiab'e and lovely pirl learned, r*»r the fir'-t time, the \ 
plots which had been entered into, and that loo sue- i 
eesifully, in her lichalf. | 

Of the same ajre with Edward, she hud been his ? 
friend, his eompani<»n, and his fellow student; had i 
acquired with him. and even more than he, a p<‘r!cct ? 
and familiar neqiiaintanee with fhenn*ek and Ko- j 
man classic'*, readmer them fluently in the oritrinal, J 
a-s also with the modern lan^uajres, in several of > 
which she conversed as easily ns in the vernae»i!ar. 1 
Her favorite amusement was the pursuit of elegant ^ 
and srroeeful letters; her preferred mofle of life was \ 
retirement, with her lord, to whom she had !?iven < 
not her hand only, but her whole heart, with all it-* | 
rich store of delicate and feminine attachments, in i 
some sequestered rural residence, where they mi;.ht / 
live alone with nature and their books, ^ 

“The world forgetting, of the world forgot ” '■ 

To such a mind, raroly endowed with talents and 
attainments, and possessed wholly by siieh seiiii- | 
iiients and tastes, it needs not to say that the splen* 
did glare of courts, the perilous ways of ambiiioii, \ 
and the thorns, which to a proverb lurk wiihiii the j 
circle of the diadem, olfercd no pleasure, no allure* j 
ment. \ 

Her aflection, moreover, to the late king, ami her j 
it'gard for the Princess Elizabeth, led her to consider ; 
even a lawful occupation of the throne as an act of \ 
uigratitudc, if not treason. 

She wept, when the crown was offered to her, even 
more bitterly than she had wept on ht^aring of the 
death of Edward; for those were tears of sorrow 
and sisterly afllcclion—these were in some sort tears 
of remorse, in some sort of sad and dark forelKxlmg. 
She argued eamotly, though gently— for all her cha* ; 
rmeter was of gentleness—against her own elevation 
to the perilous height of royalty. She pleaded the 
superior right of the two princesses to the crown ; 
expressed her conviction of the dancrer of embark¬ 
ing on an enterprise so criminal and dangerous; and 
at length, when urged to the point, decidedly refused 
to accept the proffered honor. In vain Northum¬ 
berland argued and insisted; nay, he almost threat¬ 
ened, yet could he not prevail; nor was it until the 
entreaties and caresses of her young husband, whose 
ambition, it would seem, was dazzled by the pros- ' 
peot of the crown matrimonial, that she, at length, ; 
reluctantly and tearfully, and with many he.<*itations ■ 
and forebodings, consented to ascend that fatal emi- 
nence. 

“ It was then usual,” says Hume, “ for the kings ; 
of England, after their accession, to pass the first ; 
days in the Tower; and Northumberland irame- ; 
diately conducted thither the new sovereign. All < 
th- councilors were obliged to attend her to that j 


fortre««: and by thi« means became, in n*a’i'y. p^a- 
souer-* 111 llie hands of Northuml«*rland. will 

they were ncc^-SHUnted to oliey. Onlers were given 
by tlic Cf»unril to pr*»c!aim Jane tliroiichouf the ki: 
iloiii; but the>*e orders were executed tinlv in 
cliMi. and the neiglilh(rhooj. No applause followed; 
the p*‘op!e beard the proclnmafion with silence and 
concern ; some even expressed their scorn and coq- 
tem[»t.” 

()f “tich a r«-»mmencemcnf. it required no prophet’s 
eye to di--<*em the di'-asfrous conclusion. The fact 
appears to have l^ecn that a-* yet the ma«s of the 
pcop'e eomparalivclv eared but little about relicoms 
mailers; limt the re-peet oml singular afl«*etion for 
Henry VIII.. wliu*h had always dwelt in the popular 
bn'ast. wn« by no means exfinsruished; and that the 
hatred ntrain-'t the l)mll'*Ts, on aeeonnt of the e\r- 
ciition of the Sevmoiir.s, wu« «tiM paramount. ikli>pe- 
over. allhomrh the masses were certainly di«pos»^d 
to n-rard the marriage Ix-twcen Henry VIII. and 
Katharine of Aracron a* unlawful, they were by no 
means pr»*pared to con*i<ler the issue of that mar¬ 
riage ilh*"iiimav. weinc that it had been enten-fl 
into under the outhr»rity of the church, and without 
su'-picion of wronc by the parties. 

f>n all -idos, tlM'refore, the gentry and nobility of 
Snll'ilk. With their servants and retainers, flt»ckcd to 
the standard of Mary in Sidfilk, whither she bad 
fled for rcfiisre on the fir«*! infellicence of the con¬ 
spiracy. Ere lone, th<* Earl of Iliintingdon, who had 
lM*eii sent by the c«)nnri! to make levies for the L^dv 
Jane in Hnckinfrlinrnshire, carried his forces over to 
Mary; whde the very fleet which Norihundicrland 
dispatched to crui«e on the coasts of Jsiiffoik, desert¬ 
ing him, sailt'd into V'^unnouth, and declared for tl*a 
queen fir jrtrr. 

Northumlx-rland himself, when, after in the first 
instance sendinjr out Snllolk to roininand the furce«, 
doubting his capacity to lead them, he marched forth 
in person, observed the siipinencss, if not the dis¬ 
affection of the people, and commented on it to the 
Lord Grey: “Many,” he said, “come out to loot 
upon us; but I find not one who cries * God apeei 
you!’ ” 

His forebodings were right speedily proved true; 
for, finding himself unequal to cope with Mary in 
the field, and sending in to the councilors for rein¬ 
forcements, those gentlemen, with Pembroke at their 
bead, obtaining egress from the Tower, as if to obey 
their orders, at once shook off and denounced his 
usurped power, unsheathed their swords for Mary 
Tudor, and proclaimed her in the midst of great ap¬ 
plause from the people. 

Suflblk, who commanded in the Tower for the 
Lady Jane, at once laid down his arms, and gave up 
the keys; while the messengers who were sent off 
with orders to command Northumberland to forbear 
farther resistance, which must perforce be fniiile-^s. 
found that be had already disbanded his followers, 
and proclaimed Queen Mary, although too late to 
save his head. Throughout the country, as Mary 
approached the metropolis, she was greeted with 
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general, almost unanimous loyalty; and before en¬ 
tering the gates was joined by her sister Elizabeth, 
at the head of a thousand horse, which she had 
raised to act against the usurper; thus giving evi¬ 
dence in her girlhood of what she would do in after 
year.s for the protection of her own throne, and her 
own country's freedom, in a more desperate strug¬ 
gle and against a far mightier foe. 

All the conspirators and abettors in this desperate 
act of treason were of course arrested, brought to 
trial, and sentenced; and among them, innocent and 
unhappy children, mere tools and victims of ambi¬ 
tious traitors, Jane Grey and Guilford Dudley. In 
the commencement of her reign, however, Mary 
affected, if she were not really inclined to, a clemen¬ 
cy, which, it is very certain, nothing in her latter 
career showed to be natural or congenial to her 
hard, cold, cruel nature. 

None suflbred, at that time, save those whom no 
modern casuistry or apol(^tic clemency could deny 
to be justly slain—Northumberland, the arch mover 
and executor of the plot, and his subordinates, Sir 
Thomas Palmer and Sir John Gates. No more of 
slaugltler, at this time, was the consequence of this 
ill-timed and absurd, yet at the same time most ini¬ 
quitous and desperate, conspiracy. 

Dudley and the Lady Jane, being neither of them 
as yet seventeen, and being evidently and before 
all eyes guiltless, so far as intent of all complicity 
ui the treason, it would not have been politic in any 
case to have them brought to the scaffold. Their 
youth, tlieir innocence, their beauty, alike concili¬ 
ated the people in their favor, and to have brought 
them to judgment then would probably have been 
to jeopard oil the vantage-ground won, and perhaps 
to ri>k a second outbreak in the name of Jane Grey. 

But Mary knew not how to pardon; and, though 
they were not put to death, they were committed 
to the Tower, that den of drunkards with the blood 
of princes’’—that dungeon-keep, wherein so many 
good, so many wise, so many noble, and so many 
great of the sons of men had been immured for 
yean^, to glut the scaffold with their gore. 

How they passed the weary months which en¬ 
sued is covered with a gloom impalpable, inscruta¬ 
ble, though there is too much reason to believe that 
they were not allowed even the poor consolation 
of sharing the sorrow’s which would have been 
alleviated by participation. 

But, like all other human things, those months 
came to an end, and brought to an end likewise the 
sorrows of that bright and fair young couple. 

On the publication of the articles of marriage 
between Mary of England and Philip of Spain, a 
violent insurrection broke out in several parts of 
England, and had any foreign prince supported the 
insurgents with his countenance, it is probable that 
she would have lost her kingdom. As it was, al¬ 
though for a .‘hort time Mary was all but overtaken 
and surprised by her rebels, it wa.s in the end sup¬ 
pressed with great ease, and avenged by merciless 
and bloody executions. For Mary now, for the first 

9 * 


time, giving free scope to her natural dispositu n, 
reveled in blood and cruelty. Could she have I y 
any means effected it, she would have sent her s;>- 
ter Elizabeth to the scaffold; but, as she was ex¬ 
pressly acquitted by the dying declaration of Wya! i, 
the chief of the insurgents, she concentrated hrr 
bloody rage on the heads of Jane and Dudley. > 
farther trial w*as needed, the old sentence being sti i 
on record and in force. 'Warning W'as sent to the 
Lady Jane that she must now prepare for death, a 
fate which she had long expected tacitly, and which, 
in the consciousness of innocence and the wearines.n 
of life, she perhaps desired as a boon rather than 
dreaded as a penalty. To the arguments of the 
Catholic divines with which Mary’s zeal assailed 
her last moments—and I believe this zeal may be 
regarded as sincere, not simulated — she replied 
firmly and consistently in defence of her own reli¬ 
gion ; and after this she wrote a letter to her sister 
in the Greek tongue, encouraging her to hold fast to 
her faith in every trial, and to maintain, in every 
fortune, a like steady perseverance. 

When the day of her execution arrived, her hn.s- 
band sent to request a parting interview, which 
she declined, informing him that the tenderness of 
their parting would overcome the fortitude of both; 
while their separation would be but for a moment. 

She even stood at her window and watched to 
see him led forth to execution, when she waved to 
him a parting token, and then awaited calmly the 
return of the cart with Guilford’s headless body;— 
for, though it had been at first intended that both 
should suffer together on one scaffold on Tower 
Hill, it was deemed prudent to avoid the risk of 
stimulating the compassion of the people for their 
innocenoe, and youth, and beauty, into fury for their 
unmerited j^icial murder, and it was resolved that 
they sboultAuffer singly within the precincts ot 
that bloody building. 

When his body was brought back, and her turn 
bad come, she expressed herself but the more 
strengthened by the reports of the constancy with 
which he had met his doom, and descended the 
dark stairway which led, not metaphorically, to the 
grave, not bravely but cheerfully, as though slie 
longed to join him who had gone before on the dark 
path which lends to liie immortal, whether for weal 
or woe eternal. 

To the constable of the Tower, who asked her 
for ** some small present which he might preserve 
as an everlasting remembrance,” she gave her table 
book, containing the last words she should ever 
write, three sentences in Greek, Latin, and English, 
which she bad just inscribed therein on seeing the 
headless corpse of her loved lord. 

When she reached the scaffold, she delivered a 
short speech, taking the whole blame on herself, 
without one word of reproach or complaint against 
the needless cruelty of her doom; admitting that 
she had erred against the laws of her land, and de- 
clariug that she was willing to make satisfaction to 
them, but averring that she had sinned not in grasp- 
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mg too greedily the cro^^’n. htit in not rerii«ing it 
more Ptcudfa^lly. Filial oliedience and reverence 
to her parent?*, ^he ^aid, aetintr on yoinh and ijfno- 
rance, and by no mean** ambition, bad bronirht her 
to thi« pass. And ^he eoneluded by Mating that 
rhe hoped the story of her fate mi}.'ht pn>ve ii*iefnl 
to the world, by proving that innocenee its<*!f is no 
excuse for misdeeds, if they lie injnrioiiA to the 
commonwealth. Then, cau'*ing herself to be dis¬ 


rob'd bv her women, she submitted herself with a 
aen'iie countenance to the blow of the execatiofier 
J^he di«*<l, yet lives forever—live* in the memo¬ 
ries an<l aflections of her countrymen—lives, doubt¬ 
less, among the saints of heaven in everlasting 
glory: for, if there ^tis ever yet • woman who 
was almost a saint, while on this earth, that woman 
was June Grey. 


D E V E L O U R. 

A SEQUEL TO “THE N I E B E L U \ O E N 

BT PROFESIIOR C1IARLC9 B. BLUMEXTUAL. 

(Continued from p r>i.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Fn.iiOT and Develour followed their gui<le into a 
narrow and dimly lit passage, until they arrived at { 
the head of what appeared to be a stairense, when 
the old man requested them to wait there a moment, 
and then vanished as if the earth had swallowed 
him up. Filmol endeavored to look down through 
the opening at his feet, but could see only a dark 
abyss, wit bout a vestige of steps or other means by 
which to descend. Alter a few minutes, which ap¬ 
peared to him almost as many hours, the tinkling 
of a silver bell was heard ; the passage in which the 
two friends stood was suddenly illuminated with a 
bright light, and a voice was hoard which bade them 
advance. Filmot looked down to see by what means 
he could traverse the opening at his feet; but no¬ 
thing met his eye now but a smooth floft, and Iicfore 
he had time to express his astonishment. Develour 
seized his hand and led him to the end of the cor¬ 
ridor. There they found thein^^elves before a door, 
which opened at their approach, and they entered a 
small room. 

M. Delevert stood ready to receive them. He 
took Filmot by the hand, and advanced with him to 
a small stand or table, upon which was a velvet 
cushion supporting a Bible, and resting upon a Koran 
in the Arabic langnage and a Hebrew Old Testa¬ 
ment, while a large silver crucifix formed a kind of 
back to the cushion. M. Delevert then said to Fil¬ 
mot— 

** Before I can permit you to accompany me, you 
must take an oath that you W'ill not reveal, within a | 
year and a day, anything you may see or hear within j 
the room to which you will be introduced by me, | 
and that at no time you will make known to anyone j 
the true names of the persons you may meet there ; j 
in our meeting, every individual is addressed only | 
by his assumed name. If you are willing to fake j 
that oath, yon may proceed.” \ 

Filmot sijrnificd his a*^sent, and pronounced the | 
oath after M. Delevert with his hand resting upon \ 


the Bible. M. Delevert then said to Devcbuir, Now 
follow me with your friend.” Ho then led the way 
towards a ft>I<ling-d«>or, which was IhroW'n open as 
soon as he had rapped three times. 

T*he room which they now entered was an ohl«>n!r. 
one end of wIik Ii contained a platform, upon which 
stood a throne-chair, the high back of which wus 
ornami'ntcd with hien>g!ypliics and Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions, and upon a little table that stood before the 
cimir was a ciirioii-'ly-shapt'd bell, highly c*anvd 
and iiicnisted with jew’els. Below the p’atforin. and 
ranged around the walls, were Iwodiirereul sets uf 
elmirs; one was large, and something like Louis 
XIV. chairs, and the other small, and rescinbiecJ 
stools with backs to them ; more so, because a 
small chair was always plaired l)efore a large one. 
In the centre of the n>om, stood a large, low table, 
coveretl with maps and writing materials. All the 
chairs w’ere occupied except one in the lower part 
of the room. It had evidently been set aside for 
some one to whom it was intended to pay jMirticuIar 
deference. M. Delevert. after casting a glance 
around the room, ascended the platform, and seated 
himself in the throne-chair, motioning, at the same 
time, to his companions to occupy two stools in tbe 
rear of his chair. After a moment of profound 
silence, he touched the little silver bell, and it gnvc 
forth a sound which acted like an electric shock 
upon every one present, but particularly upon Fil¬ 
mot, who heard it then for the first time. Its vibra¬ 
tions seemed to penetrate tbe very inmost recesses 
of the soul, and to arrest, while they lasted, the very 
exercise of thought. As soon as they had ceasctl. 
every one drew a deep breath, as if relieved from 
something oppressive, the nature of which no one 
could explain. The president then looked over a 
list which had been placed on bis table, and read, 
in an undertone, the following names— 

“ Joubart, Grandan, Malin, Sotard, Latonr, 
Rolxjrt, yrouvicr, Longchamp, Bouchon, Labotte, 
Sovrier. Connier, L<K'qiief, Pille;”aiid then ecu- 
tinued, aloud, addressing Joubart, “Why is Le Sage 
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not here ? You have assurctl us thal he would come 
without fail at this our last communioa for a final 
ratification.” 

Joubart rose in his place, and, with an air in which 
mortification, wounded vanity, and a desire not to 
oflend any one were mingled, replied— 

“Worthy master and fellow-laborers, you all 
know the zeal with which I have ever held myself 
ready to co-operate in any work which promised 
amelioration to our suflering race. Suffering hii- : 
nianity has always had my best aspirations. No i 
one more than I has been ready, or is now prepared, 
to sacrifice his all upon the altar of our country and 
in the cause of our countrymen. I hail the moment 
which has brought us now together to deliberate at 
the beginning of the end ; for the king—it is true, a 
noble and brave monarch, but misguided and ill- 
counseled— is tottering upon his throne, without 
being aware of the danger that threatens him. 
Our emissaries, both high and low, do their duty ; 
faithfully, so that while one party is endeavoring to j 
foment the riot in the city, another is successfully j 
occupied within the palace, to impress him and his \ 
friends -with the idea that it is only a temporary \ 
i/ruute.''* ^ 

A voice from the lower part of the room— 

“ What of Le Sage?” 

“Lc Sage,” continued Joubart, “ I regret to say, 
docs not see the matter as we view it, and is rather 
reluctant to identify himself with us ; though I have 
no doubt that, were I not prohibited from divulging j 
the names of the worthy memlxjrs that compo>e this ; 
assocfdtion, he would be proud to join his honorable I 
Dame to ours.” 

A cloud passed over the brow of the president; 
while Joubart took his seal with great self-compla¬ 
cency, evidontly satisfied that he had made an ex- ; 
ct?llent impression upon his associates. J 

Labolle now rose in his place, and, with his 
pquare, mu>cuiar form drawn up to its fullest height, 
and with his cunning and treacherous black eyes 
fastened upon Filmot, inquired of the president— 

“ Who, worthy master, is the stranger now occu¬ 
pying the stool on the platform ? It is well that we : 
should know before whom we speak at such a : 
en.-is.” !; 

M. Delcvcrt replied— i 

“ Permit me, fellow-laborers, to intrcKliice to yon 
Mr. Filmot, a young American and enthusiastic re¬ 
publican. lie shares all our de'^ires to see our be- I 
loved France enjoy the privih‘ges of a republic, and 
is ready, as he has already proved this morning, to 
aid in the good work as far as in his power. He ; 
has taken the first obligation prescribed by our asso- 
ciation, and no other is necessary in his case, as ho i 
does not intend to become a citizen of this country, 
^ou will all readily perceive the advantage to lie 
derived from having a representative of the great 
transatlantic repnldic with us, to lend his counle- ; 
nance to our work.” ; 

Here Mr. Filmot rose, and, though somewhat em* ' 


barrassed by the new position in which he louiid 
himself, said, with a firm voice— 

•» Pardon me, gentlemen, if 1 interrupt one mo¬ 
ment. Born a republican, and taught from infancy 
the principles of our own free institutions, 1 am 
ardently attached to them, and am ever n^udy to aid 
in spreading them by ail just means, even at the 
tjacrifiee of property and life; but, when dning so, I 
represent only myself, not my country. By no act 
of mine am I willing to involve even the name ol a 
country, whose just boi^t has always been that it 
never intermeddled rn the domestic troubles of other 
nations. What aid I can give as a man and a repul>- 
lican I pledge myself to give; but in no other cha¬ 
racter can I consent to appear in your ranks.” 

A general applause followed these words; only 
Longchainp, Boiiehon, and Labotte cast significant 
glances at one another, but kept their seats in si¬ 
lence. 

“And now,” re.««iimed the president, “ I would 
like to hear the reports from the diflerenl quarters 
of the city. Loequet, what news do you bring ?” 

Locql’KT. I come from the centre which has 
been assigned to me. The workmen from the Fau¬ 
bourgs gathered and rushed into the square of the 
Madeleine, then down the Rue Royale across llie 
Pont de la Concorde, and drew around the Chamber 
of the Deputies. I placed the three brothers Dupre 
among them, with the squad to which tliey were 
appointed leaders. But they had some dillieii'iy ti» 
bring aliout anything like a violent colli^ion. Theie 
appears to be some unseen power counteracting all 
irritating influence ; they move and talk as if going 
to a ftte. 

“ Thai is Arbacca’s hand,” murmured Deleverl. 
“ I did not know tliat he wa.s so nearand then he 
asked aloud, “ What says Millar?” 

Millar. '*I have been to the citi. Everything 
works well there. I have reused a rumor to Lie 
spread that the king has entered into a great corn 
speculation, which must raise the bread to double 
its present price. Nothing is heard there now but 
curses upon the merchant-king. As I passed on to 
the west, I sent Ruvenal and his gang before me in 
that direction, and when I arrived bclore the olfice 
of foreign affairs, I heard the stones rattling ogamsi 
the doors, and everywhere the cry, “A fxix Guizot 
while others cried out, “ II n^est pas id ; allez diez 
la mmtess Leven!^^ The baker’s shops were forced, 
armories broken open, and barricades made. 
thousand soldiers were ordered out by the govern¬ 
ment, when 1 hud to leave that post to allcud our 
meeting. 

A rap at the door in the lower end of the room 
drew the attention of the conspirators in that direc¬ 
tion. When that rap was followed by two more, 
given in a peculiar way, Deleverl directed the door¬ 
keeper to open the door. 

As soon as ihe person of the new-coracr became 
vi>ib!e, all rose, and remained standing in an altitude 
of respect, until the president’s bell caused them 
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lo resume llieir seat*. The |*erj‘on wljt* had eaii-<*d 
this iJiiii^ual atieiilion iiow ul<Mie ludiiiid the 

vacant chair at the lovver end of the nn.rn, and 
j;ii2ed lor tt Mioinenl from one to another, us if s<*ck- 

some luce not yet loinnl. Mudarne (it'orc lana, 
r. r hy that name was she known to the circle, 
vva- a I'l.i'Ciiline lieaiiiy ; her |»iercin>j e«f. her tine 
lorehcud, and .-peukinp countirnaiux* li»Id of u mind 
well corrc'|s)ndin« W'lth her exlernul lH*aniy ; hut 
Imth weie tl»*>>‘e of n falien anp.'I, proliuhly ol the 
h ijliest cast, hut •‘till u fufteii one. As ‘he stood 
now, in her ruiin^-dress and plumed hat, m that 
r.Hnn. in llic mid-l of those men. most of whom 
were men of erreal intellect, all |H>'M*ss<-d of encriry, 
and all except two or three, enpuir<-d in plunnuiii: 
scheme; mainly from selfi'-h motives, she looked as 
if sent hy a subtle p<»wer to lead and lure them on- 
wanl by every jwisMon of our fallen nature W'lth- 
oiit wuiMnp to 1 k» uddres*^*d. she turned to M. Ik'Ie- 
vert, and said, somewhat hauirhtily— 

•‘Why, worthy master, if such the title hy which 
you nre to Ik? addre*‘sed here—whv was 1 sum¬ 
moned in sucli ha*>te lo m»*cl you and this worthy 
company at this hour here ' Why retjuested to 
spore not my horses—my poor Cie-ar will hardly 
thank you for it—in order t.i f>e hert? at thi.s lifuir ? 
Is it in order lo witness another of your alxjrtivo 
rm-mtex* You might have spared Ciesar the 
fatigue.” 

The president, who hud listened to her calmly and 
paiienlly. now’ said— 

No otic here doubts the zeal and true republican 
spirit of Madame Georgiana, nolwith-tundni;? the 
somewhat jxJlulanl manner with which she inect.s 
her associates to-day. Hut let me assure madarne 
that we are not in the midst of an imeute, but at the 
beginning of a revolution.” 

“ A revolution I” interrupted Madame Georgiana. 
•‘ I.iOok at ibis pajier !’* here she handed to tlie pre¬ 
sident a small slip. “ It is a true <’opy of a li.sl of 
the troop- ordered out by the ihoiighlfiil king-mer¬ 
chant. The original is now in the pos-es.Hion of M. 
lierthois, aid-de-cump to Louis Philippe. You are 
all caught in a net. I procured this copy through 
the Hid of Louise Devclour, who is now an inmate 
of my house.” 

Various were the emotions prrxluced by the few 
words littered by tbut extraordinary vvoiiiun. The 
president look the paper from the hand of the mes¬ 
senger, and, without the slightest change in his calm 
uouiiteiianfce, glaneed it over, and then apparently 
compared it with some other papers which he had 
taken from a secret drawer in the table. Labotte 
almost bounded from his .‘‘Cal when he heard that 
Louise Devciour had been placed under the charge 
of the Georgiuna, and when he turned to Long- 
champ and Bouehon, he .saw his own rage and dread 
reflecled in the faix'S of bis friends, Develoiir, who 
had at first listened calmly to Miulame Georgiuna*s 
communication, b<*came violently agitated when .-he 
mentioned Louise’s name, and turned liis eyes re¬ 
proachfully upon M. Dclevcrt; but, seeing that the 
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latter w'a>« too absorbed to heed him. he hid his faoe 
111 hi.- hands and M-cmed to breathe as if in datn^r 
<<f Miirs-atu'fi. Arter a lew moments of proloond 
silence, Madame Georgiuna continued— 

“ Nciiher mu-t you deem, niy frieml-, that all our 
<laiigcr lie- ill meeting the military pn paralions of 
our cuemics. In our iiiid^t we hide m.iny a Judas, 
and -oine nre nearer than you may suspect. This 
very m.*riiiiig have I received a list of no less than 
Ibrly name-, six of which behaig lo the highest grade 
of the con-piiator-, and all of them are to the pay of 
the goveriiment Hut it does not suit my purpose 
n».w to ^'lve them up. They may fight all the better 
lor knowing that an instructed eye is U|»oa them.** 

'J'his was -aid w’lih a sneer, and with a glance 
at two who sat near her. Agnin Longehamp and 
Labotte KK)ked at eueli other, but now* with an al¬ 
most uiiearihly palh>r in their faces. All the rest of 
the con-piralor- lK*<*amc unea-Vi W'hi-ficriogs took 
p uce III various parts of the room, and every one 
Ucunic filled w ith u leeliug of distrust and fear of 
his neighlK>r. 

Ail e)os now turned to the president, who rose 
friun 111- -eat, and, with u degree of dignity’ unusual 
even m him, w ho was always remark.ible fur that 
cliaruclcrn-tic, said— 

•• 1 ‘Vllow-lalHirers, not one of us can have entered 
upju the uiidcTiukiiig now before us W ithout a oon- 
scioii-nc-s ol the great {>erils that must attend it. All 
of 11- proles-ed our readiness lo risk our lives for the 
^uke of Milferiiig humanity; some may have had mi¬ 
nor nil »l 1 ves, jirinciple.- of i heir own—nuy, even selfis h 
aims hikI ends to ucconip!i.-h. W'e will not quarrel 
with I hem so long as they serve to bring men lo the 
standard rai-ed tor our cau-e. All 1 would a*k, 
have the-e motives c•ca^ed toexist? Are there any 
jK-ril- iiow before us which we did not expect to 
meet in our pulh ? Never have wc hud more need 
of coolness and prudence. Numerous -ecret Socie¬ 
ties cxi-t, all laboring to bring about a change, all 
eager to come to our aid. The Carbonari revived, 
tlie Derniers, the V’rais Hleu.s, Are. Wc bold the 
threads of all of them in our hands. Their sccreta 
are known lo us. We alone are unknown to them 
all. Need ur fear the spy — even if in our midst? 
He may sell some of the socrcts of ihc-e societies; 
he may jirociirc for him-elf, thereby, favor and mo¬ 
ney of the government ; hut who so bold as to be¬ 
tray o/(r secrets ? Do you think there is one living 
w ho Would dare lo do so w ith the fate of Bornotle 
Ix’fore liis eyes, w ith the coiisciousne.ss of hi.s lurt'i- 
tafjle doom in liis mind ? Would you w. reall uniied 
ill one sentiment, and that an all-ul>sorbing one !—that 
of saving the country from the delesluble scourge. 
But the blood of your fathers cries for your aid, and 
will you falter at chimerical fear.-? The slatemenl 
Contained in the list which Maduinc Georginna 
brought i.s correct.” 

Here the con-piralors looked at one another with 
amazement. 

“You need not be astonished. A similar copy 
was already in my band long before madarne re- 
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opivtKl hers, and with all the details necessary to 
make it available. I have taken measures to neu* 
iralize the danger. The great majority of the troops 
will not tight the people, if we give our ngents time 
to operate. To-day we must as much as possible 
avoid fighting. To-morrow our enemies, or acci¬ 
dent, may justify it. It is necessary, however, to 
have the twelfth arrondissement well olficered. Is 
there no one with suitable infiuence to be placed in 
command of that post?” 

Latour rose and said— 

‘‘Worthy ma.slcr, there is, if we can only force 
him into taking a part. Charles Lemiiier lives in 
Rue Galande, and is the very man, if he W’ill con¬ 
sent. Idolized by the W'orkraen, sober, fierce, cool, 
and indomitably brave, he is looked up to by all of 
his class for counsel, and as one whom they can 
follow. I say of his class : but I am, neverthcle-^s, 
certain that Charles he Bon, as he is called by his 
associates, has once belonged to a higher sphere— 
nay, I am not even quite sure that he is Parisian. 
But, though I have endeavored, even with the aid 
of some of our police, to find out his birthplace and 
early tile, it has bafiled all our most strenuous en¬ 
deavors. He has, of late, been soured by extreme 
misfortunes, and lives now reduced to a mere pit¬ 
tance obtained by his daily labor, tenderly attached 
to a wife and child, both in delicate health. If 
Charles will lead the peoole of that section, they 
will follow him to the last drop of their blood.” 

President. Who is his landlord, and who his 
employer ? 

Latour. Jean Flocon is his landlord, and Phi¬ 
lippe Durand Forgeron his employer. 

Pr^:sidknt. It is W'ell. Send me Duhare at four 
o’clock this afternoon. Visit the man this evening; 
you will find him ready to join the revolt. These 
papers, fellow-laborers, which— 

A double rap at the main door interrupted the 
wntencp, and the president ordered the d(K»rkeepcr 
to see what the alarm meant. When the doorkeeper 
returned, he said there were two letters, one for 
Dovelour and another for Labotte. The president 
directed him to hand them to those gentlemen. 

When Labotte saw the contents of his letter, he 
changed color several times; but, quickly putting 
the letter in his breast pocket, he endeavored to bide 
his excitement under a whispered conversation with 
Latour. Develour glanced, at first, carelessly over 
his letter; but when he came to a few lines in a post¬ 
script, he also turned pale, and handed the letter to 
M. Filmot. who, as soon as he read the lines, was 
about to rise in order to leave the room. But Deve- 
lour prevented him, and whispered— 

“ Be calm, and appear careless. More hereafter.” 

The passage which so greatly excited the two 
friends was, “Among the passengers in the boat 
fn>ra Dover is a Miss Filmot, I Ixdieve the si.ster 
ol a friend of yours from the United Stales.” 

Wljen the president perceived the emotion which 
these letters cidled forth in their re-pec live recipi¬ 


ents, he waited until they had finished reading them, 
and then asked— 

“ Does either of those letters contain anything 
bearing upon our movements ?” 

And, after having received a reply in the nega¬ 
tive, continued— 

“The papers 1 hold in my hand contain instruc¬ 
tions for each of you, my fellow-laborers. Be vigi¬ 
lant, be active, and”— 

Again he was interrupted by a double rap at the 
door. And this lime it was a brother who craved 
admission. After a few inquiries, he w'as admitted. 
He stated that he had been sent to request the presi¬ 
dent to inform those who were members of the 
chamber that they must repair quickly to their post; 
that a proposition to impeach the ministers was to 
be brought before the chamber, and that it was neces¬ 
sary that the opposition should muster in its greatest 
strength. After having heard the message, the pre¬ 
sident gave the messenger permission to retire, and 
then continued— 

“ My instructions are full, and I need add nothing 
to them. To-morrow, at twelve o’clock, we meet 
to hear and delilierale upon the news from the inte¬ 
rior, as well as to receive our reports from Austria 
and Prussia. You will therefore leave the cham¬ 
ber, the barricade, or any other place where you 
may happen to be, no matter whut your duties there, 
and tai^e your p ace in our council. Our watch¬ 
word for to-morrow i.s Georgiaim; for the next day 
Louise.. And now what is the last duty of the con¬ 
spirator W'hen separating ?” 

All answered— 

“ To refer significantly to the |xjnalty of a traitor.” 

“Do so.” 

Each then drew a dagger from his belt, and pressed 
it to the breast of his neighbor. Geoi^iana pressed 
hers so strongly against Longchamp that it made the 
latter start back. 

All, exi'epi Delevert, Develour, and Filmot, then 
left the ball to repair to their several posts. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Delevert now resumed his sent, and, turning to 
Filmot and Devcloursaid: “You, Mr. Filmot, must 
act as aid-de-camp to your friend—the only post 
that I for the present feel willing to risk you in. 
But why this apathy—you were just now so eager 
to aid us in the great w'ork?” 

“My sister,” replied Filmot, “has just arrived at 
Calais, and I am anxious for her safety.” 

Delevert threw a searching glance at Develour, 
and then continued: “Leave that to us; her arrival 
will be known to me in a few hours, and I shall 
take care to place her in security against any dan¬ 
ger that may threaten during the comieg tumult 
Now you must excuse ; my time presses. Deve- 
loiir will Ik' your guide, and will no doubt have it 
siiorliy in his power to lake you to your sister.” 
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Develour did not reply, but takiiij? his friend’* 
arm, he made a mysterious sigu across his forehead, 
and then lell the room. 

As soon as they rearhed the street, he jruve vent 
to his siippresMjd feelinc-, and. addressiii*,^ his friend, ; 
said vehemently, “ Why did you menlnm your sis- 
»t‘r’s arrival to the Red Man ? Did you not see how 
I l)iiru*d niy thoiis’^hts in profound Mience, bt>th in 
the (/’ovenanlie and when spi'akin>r to that—” Hero 
he stopj»od, and looked cautiously around, as if al'raid 
to meet the eye of a spy. S*eiiig^ no one, lie con¬ 
tinued, “ Come, let us j^o; for vour si-ter we can¬ 
not do anything: till evening; but there is another, 
Louise Develour, who must be saved from a duntrer 
W’hieh is even greater and more imminent than that 
which may threaten your sister.’* 

** Who i.s Louise Develour, and with what dancer 
is she threatened? Have I not heard that name 
mentioned by her they called Cieorenana ?” 

** 1 cannot tell you now, not here in the street. 
But come, I know a place where information may 
be obtained. But—to go to Arabacca!—No matter; 

I will be a match for him, and it may lx* for both of 
them. Such treachery! Who would have sus¬ 
pected that in him, w’hen he was at my mercy in 
Algiers.” 

“ Recollect, you are talking in riddles to me, my 
dear friend.’* 

“I will solve them all for you as soon as we can 
get into a place somewhat secure from spies and 
eavesdroppers. You will now accoinpuny me to a 
place where it will be necessary not to betray any | 
a-tonishnient at anything you may see or hear, | 
whether doue or said by me or any one els«*. And | 
be cautious not to address me by any other name 


than that of Louis, if you should have occasioo to 
call me by my name at all.” 

They had now reached the Rue du Foix, tiw?, 
hurrying rapidly through the Rue de Noyers and 
Rue St. Victor, they turned into the narrow Rue 
de Pontoise. Here Develour stopped before a larsre 
though Somewhat dilapidated building, and. s/ier 
having assured himself that be whom he iateoii'-1 
to call upon was within, he whisper^nJ to Fi moi to 
imitate all his actions, and walk boldly in vrith h n>. 
Then, crossing his forehead, breast, and left hani. 
W'iih the sign of what is calie l the St. Andrew'* 
cross, he entered the house and ascended a flight 
of steps. No one inquired whom be wished to 
though a numljer of persons passed up and down 
the stair* in perfect silence. Arrived at the first 
landing, he scratched with his finger the same sign 
on every door which he passed. After had re* 
pealed this for the third time, he beard a noise re¬ 
sembling that which he bad made, by some one, at 
if imitating it on the inside. The door was then 
partially opened, and one of the ugliest hags that 
Filmot ever beheld protruded her head, and in¬ 
quired whom they wished to see. 

“ Arab.icca,” said Develour. 

The hag startled when she beard him prononnee 
a name which she deemed unknown in Pans 
Without any reply, she again fastened the door; and 
then they heard her h«>bble along some passage, mat¬ 
tering to herself After a few minutes, she returned, 
and bade them come in. De velour neglected not 
to cross himself again as before, when he entered 
the door, and, by a slight pressure on Filmol’s aim, 
reminded him to do the same. 


T o i.i :l 

(w R I T T n .N I: 

ST I. y 

Asn what, dear one ! if friends forsake I 
For such as these thou shotildst not pine; 

Myri'jds of such should never break 
One stugle heart so pure as thine. 

I,et gfdd abound, each face we meet 
Will wear a captivating smile, 

An<l every tongue in language sweet 
Will luud our actions all the while. 

Few will condemn the ways of wealth, 

Or stop to ask how ’twas obtained; 

Whctlier by marriaifc. trade, or stealth, 

’Tis all the same—they know ’twas g.-iined. 

Kut let afflictions come nt last; 

I^et poverty oppress you 8 <»re; 

How 80<»n will they forget the past— 

Contlema what they have praised before! 


V7 I F i:. 

1 II KR ALBUM.) 

IX D. SIMMONS. 

( Then let them go—ay ! bid them flee; 

In thy sweet prattling babe thou hast 
A friend, a sol.ice, who will be 
A blessed comfort to the last. 

Thou const not think that I *11 forsake! 

But yes ! ’tis possible I may 
I When deatii my earthly toils shall break, 

I And tear ray soul from tA« away. 

\ 

I Thou canst n<»t think that I ’ll forget! 

I Blit yes ! th mgli now- I do adore, 

< I may, ah y^s I I may forget 
I When life's sweet transient dream is o'er. 

} I may forsake, forget, and die; 

I But oh 1 I would not be forgot; 

I I claim, when lu re you rend, a sigh, 

And usk you to forget me not.’* 
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COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—SECOND SERIES. 


THE TOILETTE IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER II. 

The long reign of Edward the Third presents us 
with many novelties in fashion. Many modes were 
brought from foreign lands. “ The Englishmen,” 
says the Monk of Glastonbury, “haunted so much 
unto the folly of strangers, that every year they 
changed them in diverse shapes and disguisings of 
clothing, now long, now large, now wide, now 
strait, and every-day clotbinggcs new and destitute 
and devest from all honesty of old arraye or good 
u<age; and another time to short clothes, and so 
SI rail-waist ed, with full sleeves, and tapetes of sur- 
coats, and bodes, over-long and large, all so nagged 
and knib on every side, and all so shattered, and 
also buttoned, that I with truth shall say, they seem 
more like to tormentors or devils in their clothing, 
and also in their shoging (shoeing) and other array, 
than they seem to be like meu.” 

Drawings made about the year 1350 give us re¬ 
presentations of men wearing caps made the shape 
of the head, surrounded by a border, which is either 
embroidered splendidly, or profusely ornamented 
with jewels. Some ore clad in long gowns, open 
before, with sleeves reaching to the wrists. 

Edward the Third is described os wearing a man¬ 
tle or cloak of velvet, embroidered in gold, orna- 
menied with precious stones, and lined with 
ermine; this cloak w'as fastened with a velvet band, 
covered with jewels. The rolie was a rich gold 
and colored brocade, or a manufacture much resem¬ 
bling it. It reached from the neck, which was then 
always uncovered, down to the ankles; the hose 
were of scarlet silk, and the shoes profusely em¬ 
broidered with precious stoues. 

The dress of ladies of “ high degree” was no less 
splendid; velvet shirts, trimmed with rich furs, and 
jackets fittinglight to the ^ hope, embroidered in gold 
and silks, with a mantle of gold and silver cloth, 
sometimes studded with jewels, fonned^their usual 
costume. 

A surcoat was a garment greatly m fashion at 
this time. It was worn by men, and filled close to 
the body down to the hips, when it became very 
full, the bottom being usually covered with em¬ 
broidery; the sleeves were large and hanging, and 
a flowing mantle, descending from the shoulders, 
and reaching nearly to the ground, was generally 
thrown over it. 

The sleeves of the ladies’ gowns were also long 
and hanging; sometimes they reached nearly to the 
g.^ound, but others were always wo.li under them ; 


the upper sleeve was only pinned to the dress, and 
was therefore easily detached from it. 



These being the days of chivalry and tourna¬ 
ments, when lances were shivered for the love of 
the fair ladies whose bright eyes glanced round the 
lists, when rewards were given to the conqueror,* 
and many a love-token was presented by jeweled 
fingers to the true and faithful knight, we may 
readily suppose that even, as Cres.sida exclaims, 
“There, Diomed, keep this sleeve,” this part of a 
lady’s attire might be given as a pledge “to wear 
on the helm,” as well as a glove or scarf. It is 
supposed, however, by some old authors, to have 
meant an ornamental cuff. 

In the reign of Richard the Second, fashion as¬ 
sumed a most important place. To begin with the 
costume of the ladies, they were extremely partial 
to parli-colored robes, and wore sous jtipes^ or 
kirtles, of rich satin, or brocade, flowered with gold 
and silver. Richard the Second’s first queen, Anne, 
introduced Bohemian fashions among her new sub¬ 
jects, and certainly was herself a most celebrated 
leader of fashion. • ^ 

From Bohemia came, perhaps, the vest, or edfs^ 
hardie^ a most curious garment. It somewhat re¬ 
sembled a waistcoat, for it wa>» made quite tight to 
the shape as far as the hips, end wa.s frequently 
trimmed wnlh a broad border of fur all round, and 
with buttons down the front. Across the bosom it 
was cut quite square, and it had sleeves fitting tight 
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to iho wri't. Sometimes, in imitation, probably, of j 
the French, an ^smrcelle^ or modem reticule, \va.s i 
s»ir-[)eiidcd from the Ixirder, and hiiiiff down in front. ^ 
There w’as also a sleeveless or sideless rol»e worn ^ 
at this jx‘riod, which is fn-quently confoumhal with ] 
the cotr-haniie, under which W'as Worn a |KMticoat, S 
or kirtle, ol'a dilfcrent material from the roU', with \ 
a tia'ht body and sleeves, the latter adorned with \ 
buttons, ix'ine fair dames adopted the nKnle of j 
wearini^ .stomachers of jewels ; and the whole dress, i 
robe, kirtle, and mantle, were very often ciiibla- ] 
xoned with the arras of the family of the ladv, ami I 
that of her husband, isometiiiies, too. curiou** mot- I 
toes, or quaint devices, were worked on the bor- \ 
ders. I 

Towards the end of this reipi, the trams of the | 
gowns iM^carae so ridicuioiisly lonif, that a clergy- | 
man publi>hcd a tract against iheiu. > 

The head-dres.ses were various, and not remark- > 
able for beauty or elegance. The gentlemen having | 
adopted one that wa.s peculiarly ugly, the Imlies \ 
probably thought it but seemly that they should do | 
likew'ise ; they therelbre wore one called a caput , | 
which was stitf, formal, and inelegant. It was > 
fitted quite close to the crown of the head, and had > 
a broad border across the foreheml, arched out and | 
e>caIopcd. i5<»nietiines, to improve its lx*auly, tw’o \ 
lappets were ap{)«3iided, and hung as low as the | 
waist. Other coiliures resembled basins laid on the | 
lop of the head, and formed of gold netw’ork ; while | 
some, again, hud point.s like a bishop’s mitre : but | 
all were low and small. The hair W'a.s parted on > 
the forehead, and draw'll back in short curls or plaits | 
behind the ears. | 

In the succeeding reign, the cUe-hardu was iini- | 
versally worn by all classes. The gow'ns had long | 
trains, and the sleeves, W'hich were generally tight, \ 
bad very small ruffles at the wrist. The girdle ! 
re>led negligently on one hip, and fell down loosely | 
on the other side, having a jewel or golden oma- \ 
ment appended to it. From the latter hung a chdte - | 
laiuc , or eordehirey curiously wrought in gold and j 
precious stones. 

Besides this habit, a long mantle was generally ; 
W'om, and the ornaments then the mode w'ere rich 
and beautiful. They consisted of a necklace, com- 
po‘<ed of four rows of precious stones, and a cross 
on the bosom ; the mantle w'as confined at the neck ; 
with brooches or golden trinkets; and the girdle 
often hung to the feet, and was terminated with : 
tassels. Thiscosturne was alto^ther a very grace- ; 
ful and elegant one, and, if we except the head¬ 
dress, few of the succeeding fashions can be com- 1; 
pared with it. 

The coiffure to ^’hich we allude w’as not very | 
much unlike the pediment of a portico, with tw'o \ 
square horns standing out sideways from the fore- J 
head. It was compo>ed of a variety of materials, | 
generally of silk or fine linen, interw'oven in a ciiri- > 
ou.s manner with bands of ribbon and gold and silver | 
cord ; from it was sii' pended l)chind, a drapery or \ 
veil, edged with embroidery. The hair W’as seldom j 


seen underneath this mighty fabric. Some ladies, 
however, preferred a cresceal-shaped coiO'ure, wiih 



Ions lappets ; some a hcart-«hnped head-dress ; and 
others showed their tu-le by merely contining the 
hair in a net-W’ork covering, over w hich was placed 
a long wil. 

A French writer of this pcrifxl s<*vercly censures 
the female co^tlln^e. He dccluims with much elo- 
quen<*e against the quantities of fur employed fer 
trimming the hems of the gow'ns, the hoods, and the 
sleeves, and laments that the love of useie?*« and 
extravagant fa‘-hioos has become so prevalent among 
the lower classes. 

It is sfat«*d by authors of the lime, that some 
ladies, not content with the sliap<.*s that nature had 
Ix'stowed upon tlnun, slulfed their jicltiec ats jil the 
hips, till th<*y resembled the far-famed and much- 
reviled hoop of later years. 

TIk? reigii of Henry the Fifih is noted in the an¬ 
nals of fashion for the introiluction into England of 
llial celebrulcd monstrosity, the homed head-dress, 



so much admired by the ladies, and so much dis¬ 
liked and found fault with by writers and preachers 
of the hdceiilh century. It was compared to a 
horned snail, to a gibbet, and to many other equally 
frightful objects But the abuse leveled at their 
favorite coifl'iire only made the fair W'earers more 
determined to persevere in continuing it, and the 
eletrcintes of England and France nob’y resisted 
every elforl to deprive their heads of so admired an 
ornament. 

There were, how'cver, some other coiffures 
worn by those wlio^e courage sank bcncalh ihe 
deierraiixMl opposition the horned head-dress met 
with. As in the former reign, golden nriwo k 
round ihe head W'as sometimes seen, awd a i>tukcd 
coiilurc. W'ith veil fulling behind. 
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Towmrdtt the close of this reign, the sleeves of 
gowns became immensely long and wide, so that 
the ends often fell to the ground, and served as a 
muff to conceal the delicate hands; for, as yet, 
gloves were only worn by men. 

When the c6U~hardU disappeared, ladies must 


have wondered at the metamorphosis in their shapes 
occasioned by its banishment; for certainly it was 
anything but an elegant garment, and probably its 
departure first suggested the wearing stays, which 
appeared towards the end of the fifteenth century. 


A GOOD-BY SONG. 

BY OIPTXX. 


Think of me 

When the daylight groweth pale. 

When the night-winds round thee wail; 
When the pale-browed queen of night 
Walks with her calm light on high; 
When the firat faint stars of even 
Look upon thee from the sky; 

In the hoar when care shall ceasei 
When thy spirit is at peace. 

Think of me. 

Think of me 

In that hour, love, with a smile, 

For falsehoods that no more begnile, 
For the follies that are past, 

For the cares that vex no more. 

For the love that seemed so true. 
Whose false reign for aye is o’er t 
That my heart at last is old. 

Careless, prond, suspicious, cold. 

Smile for me. 

Think of me 

In that hour, dear friend, with tears, 
For the hopes of other years— 

Hopes that seemed in youth so bright, 
Whose false glory now is fled; 

For the joys 1 prized so much— 

Joys that slumber with the dead; 


By the burning tear-drops shed. 

By the heart that long has bled. 

Weep for me 

Think of me' 

In that hour, love, with a sigh, 
That, though hope has long gone by, 
Though roy soul is wasted now. 

The idol fallen on its shrine, 

I still cling with such devotion 
To that early dream of mine : 
That I cannot qnite forget, 

E’en ’mid anguish and regret. 

Sigh for me. 

Think of me 

In that hour, love, with a prayer; 
And the Ood who sees thee there. 
With pale face and bended knee. 
Pleading in low tones for me. 

He, perchance, will heal the heart 
That so long has bled, 

Bind again the bruised reed. 

Raise the drooping head; 

Teach roe, in roy hopeless grief, 

To raise my thoughts on high— 
Fit roe, at last, to dwell in heaven. 
Where love can never die: 

Pray for me. 


SABBATH LYHICS. 

BT W. OILMORK SIMMS. 


RESTORATION FROM THE 


Thx conqueror now hath welcome. 
His snclents hail his sway. 

That stays the tide of evil things. 
The old world’s disarray; 

For now this earth but languisheth, 
Beneath the curse of crime. 

That breaks the holy covenant 
That Ood had made with Time. 

The joy of tabrets ceaseth. 

The beauties of the earth 
Beneath the terror fadeth 
That stays their idle aoirth; 

TOt,. XLVU.—10 


RUIN . — Isaiah xziv. 

The wine that now is drunken. 
With bitterness so springs. 

That he who tastes the fearful cup 
No longer o’er it sings. 

While now the joy is shadowed. 
The city overthrown, 

The haughty of her palaces, 

In shame and trembling gone; 
Shout forth the coming brightness. 
That all the past repairs,* 

The inarch of him who plants anew 
The seeds of better years. 
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IT TH* A0TMOE OV MIM BESMIK^T VISIT TO COOTBE^S LAHDIMO,’^ ** SIOHf OE •BETU.rTT,” ** MTETBXIOn 

EriOCEIEOS,” BTC. BTC. 

“ Oh, Solitude, where sre the eharms 
That safes hare seen in thy face !’* 

SMppo$*d fo kav bem writUn hf Albxabdbe Sbeaxu. 

** One might as well be oat of the world as out of the fashion.*’—Cowimen ProMrh. 


“ Ij* she in society ?’* 

“ Oh, by no means !’* 

‘‘ Why I hear of her everywhere.” 

“ But you never fiuet her.” 

Short as was this dialogue, it had power to ren¬ 
der di>cordant every liquid note that the fair Tedesco 
was pouring forth ; at least to the ears of Mrs. Mark 
Thompson; thus verifying the truth of the oft- 
quoted proverb, listeners never hear any good of 
themselves.” Not even her new opera cloak, with 
its ermine trimming, had power to console her. 
What were velvet and fur to a wounded spirit? 
What the admiration of half the young gentlemen iu 
the parquette, when Mfs. Le Count, in the very next 
liox, was a smiling and unconscious Mordecai in the 
gate of her self-satisfaction ? Mr. John Lenox, 
who bad just returned from Europe, was told that 
she, Mrs. Mark Thompson, was “not in society.” 
Fatal words! and true aa fatal. There was the 
sting. 

And now what is “society?” and how did it 
chance that Mrs. Mark Thompson, whose husband 
might purchase the inheritance of the Le Counts 
twice over, who gave lai^e parties always crowded, 
who never passed an evening of her life at home 
unless it was set apart for a reception, was “ not in 
society ?” 

Be it known, then, most rustic reader, to whom 
the mystic word means a few pleasant neighbors 
who meet together from time to time in a tea-drink¬ 
ing, a wedding, or a sewing circle, that, in city life, 
it has a more arbitrary and far different signification. 
Here you may live in one of the most luxurious 
bouses of the West End, magnifi<^ntiy furnished, 
with servants for every wish; you may roll in soli¬ 
tary pomp, in a carriage whose splendor shall out¬ 
rival even the Lord Mayor’s stately equipage ; yon 
may employ the most fashionable dressmaker, and 
be Levy’s best customer; cards to the number of a 
score daily may be left at your door; you may bo 
seen night after night at the opera, or in the concert 
room, in the most unexceptionable of toilets; and 
yet you may not be within the charmed circle de¬ 
nominated “ society,” 

But, if all this be so, do not despair. You hold the 
golden key that shall win your entrance; but you 
must be patient, cautious, and, above all. invulner¬ 
able to insult! Mrs. Mark Thompson held the key. 
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Wealth flowed in upon her; and our business as a 
historian is to relate how she made use of her prixe, 
how the mechuiiism of buts aud bars became her 
unwearied study, and 1m)W “fortune led on to fame.’' 

“ Who was Mrs. Mark Tborapeon?” 

Ah, that is not an original question, by any means. 
We have beard it whispered in the opera house ; it 
has come to us in the echo of the band at West 
Point; gentlemen have asked it over their wine, 
and ladies as they subdued wry faces to a glase 
; of Congress Water. But we are truthful, and the 
oracle invoked by your inquiry must not be dumb, 
much as the tale may tell against our heroine’s 
I ambitious projects. Many years ago—bow tnany 
: you ina«f jiidxe from the fair face of the lady—a little 
bright-faced child might have been seen hovering 
around a huckster’s stall iu the Second Street mar¬ 
ket. She made herself very useful to the old Qna- 
> ker lady who was its proprietor, and came aud 
I went with her, though she was not the mau-ket- 
\ woman’s child. She had a quick step, a bright 
I smile, and a word in reply to any one who spoke 

1 / to her. There was a fine color on her unwashed 
face, and the Uiigles of her flaxen hair needed only 
the unusual di;«cipline of comb and brush to reduce 
them to curls. Gentlemen gave her pennies now 
and then as they patted her on the head, and the 
old man at the book stall on the comer taught her 
to read. So the pennies went for books, and thus 
her education progressed from “Jack the Giant 
Killer” to “Alonao and Melissa,” “The Three 
Spaniards and then, better than all, the marbled- 
covered issues of the Minerva Press were supplied 
from a neighboring circulating library. She read 
there of orphan girls like herself, who had been 
suiidenly raised to prosperity; she dwell upon the 
magnificent homes to which they were removed, 
until, in imagination, she became at least a duchess. 
Very dull to her excited mind was the multipli¬ 
cation table, which her old friend obliged her to 
say “ backwards and forwards” in the evening, or 
the long sums that were set for her on the bit of 
broken slate. And yet she should have thanked her 
formal instructress when rebuked for inattention ; 
for the speediness and exactness of her reckoning 
attracted the attention of a petty shopkeeper who 
dealt at their stall, and, with real regret on the port 
of the old lady, and a throb of satisfactioa on her 
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own, Susan was removed to the counter of a small 
store in Kensington, where she sold a levy’s worth 
of tea or a yard of muslin, to suit the modest wants 
ot the neighbors. 

Behold her, then, on the high road to preferment. 
And now her dreams took a shape and form, as she 
curled her very fine hair by the little mirror in the 
back shop, or clasped a small paste buckle about her 
slender figure. 

To the work-room of a fashionable mantuamaker 
was her next transition, and there the arcomplisk- 
ments of her education were received. Her fingers 
fiew among the shining silks and velvets, and she 
thought, ** Why may I not be the wearer as well as 
the maker of these elegant dresses ?” She was as 
beautiful as those for whom she labored, and her 
quick eye bad caught the graces which distinguished 
these high-bom beauties. And, finally, when a 
young clerk, fascinated by her light step and the 
pretty face revealed through the shower of curls, 
oflered to make her his wife, she accepted him, not 
because he was the soul of good temper and loved 
her dearly, but because she saw in his persevering 
industry the groundwork of the future she coveted, 
when united to her own tact and ambition. 

Nor was ahe at fault. The two rooms in a little 
court gave place, in time, to a two story tenement 
ill a street much nearer the city. There was short 
space between this and the good fortune of Mark 
Thompson in being taken into the firm; and then 
Arch Street alone could sustain the newly-acquired 
dignity There were two maid-servants now, and, 
after a while, silver forks appeared at the board; 
and when in her light carriage, with its stylish- 
looking coachman, she stared at her Wood Street 
friends as if she wondered at their impertinence in 
bowing to her, and cut the last acquaintance pos¬ 
sessed of the secret of her sewing days. And it was 
preserved for a long, long time, at least from her 
ears, for who would have recognized in the well- 
dressed Mrs. Mark Thompson the fragile girl of the 
sewing-room, in her levy chintz and coarse tam¬ 
boured collar. She purchased a piano, and com¬ 
menced the cultivation of a really fine voice-~an- 
otber of nature’s lavish gifls. She gave parties that 
were attended by the wives and daughters of some 
X>f the best men in Market Street. The Mark 
Thompsons had become decidedly gent§el. 

But ah, there is a vast diflerence between gen¬ 
tility and fashion! Mrs. Thompson began to find 
this now, in spite of her fine house and her lavish 
expenditure. There were « Alps on Alps” yet to 
be surmounted: but she did not despair. Fortu¬ 
nately, her husband never interfered with her plans. 
He was immersed in business day and night, rapidly 
realising a fortune almost beyond the wildest dreams 
of her childhood, by an unexpected turn of mercan¬ 
tile aflairs. He admired bis stylish wife more than 
ever, and had the fullest confidence in her manage¬ 
ment of the house and children. He had the dispo¬ 
sition, and could now afibrd to be liberal; so he did 
not find fault with expenditure. Mrs. Thompson 


paid more for the christening-dress of her fourth 
child than the cost of her whole bridal wardrobe. 

The girls were placed at expeiteive schools as 
they became old enough to make ** good acquaint- 
anoes.” The family were regularly seen on Sun¬ 
days in a fashionable church, carrying prayer-books 
as elegant as velvet and gold cla.^ps could make 
them. Their pew was in the middle aisle, and 
commanded a view of the devotions ol some ol 
our best families—the description applied to man¬ 
ners, not morals, however. At dancing school, the 
Mime parties were in view, but ever at a distance. 
At a distance, though Mrs. Thompson's velvet cloak 
touched the plainer dress of Mrs. Stewart Hamil¬ 
ton ; Id a distance, though they watched their chil¬ 
dren dancing in the same set; immeasurably sepa¬ 
rated, when standing side by side as the class was 
ended, and the little Hamiltons, with all the Aott- 
teur o£ their aristocratic parents, pushed by Ellen 
Thompson and her sister. 

Still, Mrs. Thompson began to talk to her Arch 
Street friends of Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs. John Le¬ 
nox, as though they were her intimate acquaint¬ 
ances. Mrs. Stewart Hamilton was intending to 
spend the next winter in Paris! (She had heard 
her tell Mrs. Le Count so, as they waited in the 
vestibule of Korponay’s saloon for the children to 
get their bonnets.) Mrs. John Lenox was quite de¬ 
lighted with the new rector of St. Mark’s, and 
approved of all his high church notions. When 
abroad, she had frequently dined with a nephew of 
the Bishop of Oxford, who, by the way, intended to 
make a tour of the United States, a delightful man! 
and she had Keble’s autograph in her «notes of 
travel.” How Mrs. Smith, of Race Street—Mrs. 
Cadwalader Smith—^was delighted to hear it! But 
she imver knew that the information came from a 
chance conversation at Mrs. Burke’s opening, over¬ 
heard by Mrs. Mark Thompson. So the iron en¬ 
tered more deeply into the soul of our ambitious 
heroine—the iron of Mrs. Le Count’s remark at 
the opera, of the cool survey which Mrs. Lenox 
shortly alter made through the medium of her lor¬ 
gnette. She went home to a sleepless pillow; she 
arose a sadder and a wiser woman. 

She had taken a survey, during the night walcJies, 
of those who now occupied the proud eminenoe on 
which she so coveted a foothold. There was Mrs. 
Archer Scott. She had once been a folder in the 
book-bindery of Messrs. Thomas. Mr. Mark Thomp¬ 
son had often met her going to her daily work when 
he first entered the establishment of which he was 
now the bead. But she was literary, probably from 
early associations, and had made her way as an 
authoress and a blue. Then the Hautoos, of Fourth 
Street, bow wed she remembered their mother’s 
millinery store m Second. But their father was a 
Hauton, although the ftunily were miserably, poor; 
and he was glad to marry the rich widow to gain a 
new supply of spending money, even if it had been 
accumulated by her personal industry To be sme 
the family made a stir about it; but, after a whik». 
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they took them up, end were glad enough to have 
the puree of their iuster>in-law to fall back upon. 

And that vulgar Mrs. Alphonse De Costa, seen 
everywhere with her overblown costume and her 
crimson face. Well, every one knew that story, 
and it was not much to the credit of her moustached 
husband or the spendthrift Hamilton, if the club 
whispers told the truth, and there was honor among 
billiard-players. 

All these private histories, which will doubtless 
astonish our rentiers, and many more equally mar¬ 
velous, had come to Mrs. Mark Thompson’s ears in 
the gossip of the work-room where her younger 
days had been passed, and where fashionable ladies 
do not think it amiss to talk over the affairs of their 
acquaintances, while they are btung fitted for a l»ll 
or party dress. Commend us to a half hour at a 
Chestnut Street milliner’s, to gather the moss of 
comment on the rolling stone of slander. 

With these recollections, there had also come to 
Mrs. Mark Tliomp‘4on*s memory a copy which her ; 
early instructor had frequently repeated in her ; 
writing lessons, << What man hxis done, man may 
do,” and, making the application to her own sex, 
Mrs. Thompson was comforted. 

She had a home fitted with everything that could 
minister to her really refined tastes, and the ease of 
her comfort-loving husband. She was sure of bis ' 
simple but honest love and admiration. He would ; 
have sacrificed his most profitable investment 
to gratify her slightest wish. Her children were 
beautiful, and promising as the proudest mother 
could have desired. She had acquaintances who 
looked up to her as a model of elegance and good 
taste; she might have attached them to her as life : 
friends, well bred and intelligent, and womanly as ; 
they were; but what was all this so long as she 
was not in society ? 

She did not rise that morning with a thankful : 
heart, full of wonder and gratitude at the mysterious 
Providence that had placed her so far above want, 
and had given the lonely orphan the love of her : 
devoted husband and beautiful children. There ; 
was no thought of the means she now possessed ; 
of making hundreds happier, of comforting those 
who “lacked and suflered hunger.” Ah, no! her ' 
heart whispered, “all this availeth me nothing,” 
save as a stepping-stone to future advancement. 
She had come to a new resolve; the summer should : 
give her the clue to the labyrinth she desired to ; 
tread, and the next town season behold its results. 
Cape May should never see her face again. Time > 
had been when to be singled out in its saloons as i 
the wife of Mark Thompson, the* beautiful Mrs. 
Thompson, had been all-sufficient. But now such 
praises were worse than naught coming from a ' 
crowd, where she could never rise above that level, 
where every one knew her exact position. She 
would go to Newport and Saratoga; who could ; 
tell what fortunate chance of hotel or traveling ac- i 
quaintances might accomplish for her? 

The spring came with its flowers and its crape 


hats, its foliage and new costumes. Mrs. Mark 
Thompson was seen by the hour at Levy’s eosm- 
ters; nothing was too costly for her purse. She 
hurried her mantuamaker for her dresses, and sug¬ 
gested one or two new head-dresses to her milliuer, 
who took ad>'antage of her good taste, and tl^y be¬ 
came the ratre. Mrs. Thompson often smiled as 
she saw them repeated at the dinner-table of the 
Ocean House. For thither she went, having first 
made sure that the Hamilton set were starting for 
the White Sulphur Springs. She did not care to 
encounter them just now ; they might interfere with 
her arrangements. But it takes something more 
than a fine wardrobe and presentable figure to make 
one’s way at a watering-place. Mrs. Thompsew 
had found it so during her short sojourn at Saratoga, 
and the same lesson was repealed with infinite 
variations at Newport. She had come wit bool a 
party. She knew no one of her own set with whom 
she cared to share the secret of her future success; 
and the Philadelphians already at Newport were 
entire strangers to her in society, although their 
faces were “ as familiar as household words” upon 
the street. So, despite her Parisian dresses and her 
tasteful coiffeur^ notwithstanding that strangers m- 
qnired her out as soon as they arrived, as the most 
elegant-looking woman at the table d'hote, she 
dressed, and bathed, and promenaded to little or no 
purpose, and oftentimes did the scalding tears of 
mortification burst from the beautiful ey^es that had 
so lately been the admiration of all the gentlemen 
at the ladies’ ordinary. For, though some of them 
sought an introduction and chatted with her, or 
tried a waits or polka, or even banded her in to 
dinner, their wives and their sisters kept far aloof. 
Their very attentions were s mortification, for 

“ The courtesies that raised her 
Still suggested clear between them the pale spectnun 
of the salt.” 

An ordinary woman would hare retired from the 
field. But Mrs. Mark Thompson bit her curved 
lips with envy, and she found that it made them 
still more glowing She bathed her large brown 
eyes, and their fire was unquenched. So, iostend 
of bidding her maid pack their numerous trunks for 
home, she selected her most becoming dress, and 
appeared in the saloon more radiant than ever. 

And where was her husband all this while ? 

Ah, husbands have a very trifling part to play in 
the farce of fashion. The men one meets in so¬ 
ciety are not those who gather upon ’Change to 
furnish the means for its display and glitter. A 
husband’s place is in the counting-room, the dingy 
law office; it is madame and her daughters who dis¬ 
pense the golden store. Now and then they are 
spoken of by gay gallants, moustached and daintily 
gloved, as “good fellows, safe cards;” but that is 
all. The idlers in the world’s harvest reap what 
they should claim, the smiles, the care, the atten¬ 
tions of those they are toiling to serve. 

So Mark Thompson divided hit time betweea 
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Market Street and his lonely home, sometimes 
wishing lor the old days when Susan’'—^as none 
but he ever called bis wife now—came springing to 
welcome him, or sat beside him while he recounted 
hia losses and his gains. And, to do her justice, 
she was never untrue even in thought to him ; and 
sometimes when she had spent hours in trying to 
attract to her side men whose vapid nothings of 
Kurope and the opera aAer all wearied her, it was 
with an emotion of secret satisfaction that she con* 
trmsted with them the manly, honest-hearted hus¬ 
band she was sorely neglecting. So a seascm of six 
weeks dragged through; and as she trod the saloon 
of the Astor on her return, and thought of all the 
bright hopes and eager anticipations which bad filled 
her mind when she had last entered that room, and 
how weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable” had been 
their conclusion, her heart sank heavily within her, 
and she clasped her jeweled hands almost in despair. 

But despair is never quite despair,” the poet 
telle us, and as Mrs. Mark Thompson stood looking 
mto the crowd that swept through the great tho¬ 
roughfare, her glance rested vacantly on the letters 
of a car that was blocked by a crush of onmibuses 
and carts close beneath the balcony, «Icb from 
Rockland Lake.” 

Now it was a little thing, dear reader, and we 
cannot tell what was the connecting link which sug¬ 
gested the Catekill Mountain House to Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son. But such was the case, and as slight a thing 
as the blockading of an ice cart had decided the 
destiny of nations as well as oi individuals— 

It was a goose 

Whose oaokling saved imperial Rome !” 

and not more speedily was the warning of the 
bird who once saved the capital, and never did any¬ 
thing else,” acted upon, than were Mrs. Mark 
Thompson’s plans arranged. 

She felt calmer that evening, as she floated up the 
beautiful Hudson River, pacing the deck with a 
friend who had opportunely offered his services as 
an escort. There was something soothing in the 
ripple of the waters as they broke in long low swells 
upon the silent shores, in the swift advance of the 
mshing form which sent them from its path; and, 
more than all, in the tranquil moonlight which sil¬ 
vered the waves and the solemn mountains, that 
loomed up gigantic masses of shadow on either 
aide. And better yet when she stood, the next 
evening, on the balcony of the hotel, and looked 
over the broad panorama lying in the soft haze sent 
back by the slowly setting sun; there was a peace 
stealing over her troubled spirit, which came like 
mi omen of good for the future, when, her wish 
being acoomplished, she too should move calmly in 
her proud pathway enveloped in softened splendor 

*<Come here, Lily,” she said to her youngest 
child, who was at the other end of the balcony, as 
•he turned to re-enter the house. But Lily was too 
imch pleased with her new acquaintaaoes to heed 

10 * 


the first or even the second call of her stately 
mamma. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the lady at whose side 
the child was standing, as Mrs. Thompson ap¬ 
proached the group, I am afraid I have made this 
little creature disobedient. But she is such an ex¬ 
quisite child, you cannot wonder that we have be¬ 
come good friends.” 

The lady spoke very frankly, and smiling, dis¬ 
covered teeth of most dazzling whiteness. She 
was dressed in perfect taste, and Mrs. Mark Thomp¬ 
son’s initiated eyes detecting at once her high-bred 
ease, her rising displeasure was softened. 

Mrs. Mark Thompson bowed to her new ac¬ 
quaintance, as she found her seated opposite at the 
breakfast-table, in a most bewitching cap and morn¬ 
ing-dress. Such dainty hands ! such a bright Smile! 
Mrs. Thompson gave Lily a muffin buttered with 
unusual care, as a reward for bringing about the 
acquaintance. Who could she be? Some one of 
consequence evidently; for all the gentlemen 
crowded around her as they returned to the saloon. 
Unmarried, for they were bantering her about some 
conquest which she affected ignorance of. At last 
her name came to the eager ears of Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son, as one of the exquisites ejaculated— 

“Now really, Madame Leignette, you are too 
hard upon a poor fellow !” 

The whole story flashed across her recollection. 
She had heard this same Madame Leignette dis¬ 
cussed by the gentlemen at Newport. She was a 
widow at twenty-two; had married abroad when a 
mere child, and her father. General Livingston, was 
attached to the French legation. She was a rich 
widow, better still; she was a belle esprit and the 
fashion. What a combination of attractions! Lily 
should have those turquoise bracelets she had been 
teazing for. Yes, Mrs. Mark Thompson decided 
that in her mind as Madame Leignette, leaving the 
gay circle, came over to the window seat in which 
she was ensconced. 

She believed Lily’s mamma was from Philadel¬ 
phia. How was the dear child this morning ? 

Yes, they came from Philadelphia. “ Quite well,” 
Mrs. Thompson added. 

Ah, indeed! Did she ever see Mrs. Le Count? 

Quite often; daily, she might say. Their pews 
were scarcely separated at church, and their chil¬ 
dren went to the same schools. 

Lily had mentioned having a playmate, Marian 
Le Count. Madame Leignette fancied it must be 
the daughter of her old friend. 

Had Madame Leignette ever visited the Quaker 
city? 

No; but she had promised herself that {deasure 
the coming winter, passing the time with her 
friends, indeed, distant relatives, the Stewart Hamil- 
texts. Only, so provoking! she had heard the day 
before they were going to Europe. 

“ Very unfortunate!” Yes, Mrs. Thompson had 
heard themjiay such was their intention. Ah, here 
was Lily. 
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“ The deer child !’* ejaculated madame. Did ahe 
iiog ? She danced, course. 

“Ob, certainly!” and Lily was bidden to show 
Madame Leignette the pretty step ahe caught from 
Alice Hamilton. 

By the time the ladies separated for their dinner 
toilets, an ardent friendship had arisen between 
them. Indeed, they kissed each other when they 
met the next morning. What does the kiss of a 
fashionable woman express? And Mrs. Mark 
Thompson worked steadily to the nccomp!i^hment 
of her purpose, which had been formed the instant 
she heard Madame Leignette express a wish to visit 
Philadelphia. She would secure her as a guest! 
and then the circle must open bon gri mol gri. 

It was a bold stroke, and it required all the ad¬ 
dress of Mrs. Mark Thompson to manage it. To 
keep Lily and Ellen from the confession that the 
Uamiltons never spoke to them; to watch her own 
conversation lest she should be entrapped into a like 
imforttinate &£tposd. But Madame Leignette did not 
dream of questioning too closely. Mrs. Thompson 
was a lady in manners, she wore diamonds, she bad 
her own maid. She knew the Hamiltons. It was 
enough; they were the most exclusive family in 
the city, as she was well aware. The invitation 
was given and accepted; for Madame Leignette 
was mistress of her own movements, only now she 
was going to be buried through the autumn in Du¬ 
chess county, with an aunt from whom she bad 
expectations. 

“These things ought not to be neglected, you 
know, my dear,” she said, as she stood arranging 
the rich dark braids of her hair under her traveling 
bonnet. 

“ Oh, by no means,” respondeil Mrs. Thompson. 

**Aod we will make it all up in gayety this 
winter; for I have set my heart on your going 
with me to Washington. What an age it will be 
until we meet! Au rovoir, ma chere nmrV,” and, 
with a profusiem of parting embraces, the two sepa¬ 
rated. 

Mrs. Thompson did not linger long. There was 
Btuch to be done in preparation for the winter’s 
campaign. A new house, new furniture, new car¬ 
riage ! A moderate list of expenditure for one sea¬ 
son. But Mr. Thompson was so happy to have her 
home again, and business was imcbanged in its 
prosperity, so that she was not long in accomplish- 
mg all she had projected. The new house was 
taken in Walnut Street, a perfect palace for size and 
apartments. Even Mrs. Lenox condescended to 
say that the dark green Brougham was in extreme¬ 
ly good taste, and Mrs. Thompson had too much 
discretion to put her new servams in livery. No¬ 
thing provokes comment like a livery. It is equal 
to a political nomination for calling out slander and 
uetraction, for provoking inquiries. 

“ Who was her (ather ? 

Who was her mother ? 

Had she a sister ? * 

Had she a brother !** 


are suggestions that an enviously-dis p osed world ai 
once puts forth. 

Madame Leignette would have been e meec 
ungrateful woman, if there had not been soote 
reality in the exclamations of pleasure at the plea¬ 
sant little suite of rooms in which she was installed 
early in December. There was the bed-chsuaber, 
as elegant as ro»«wood and Sieima marble could 
make it; the dre^^sing-roocn, with its soft vrivet 
carpet and violet and gold draperies. Then the 
library communicated, which was quite at her dis¬ 
posal, for Mrs. Thompson had not forgotten ibis in* 
portent item of a modem fashionable wunage. 

You never would have dreamed, oouid you bnve 
seeu the two lingering over the fire in the bondoir 
the next morning, how recently this model bouee- 
hold bad been organized, or that either of those 
elegant women had not inherited its luxury and re¬ 
finement as a birthright. And there were tbe chil¬ 
dren—Lily, with her incipient taste for jewelry, 
uttering exclamations of wonder and delight over 
the various costly ornaments in the jewel ease, 
which Madame Leignette bad opened for her im- 
spection; and Ellen, a delicate, thoughtftil cbUd, 
sitting quietly beside her mother, apparently ab¬ 
sorbed in a day-dream as she watched the ruddy 
glow of the fire through tbe silver ban of the 
grate. 

“Of course, you are impatient to meet your 
firiends,” Mid Mrs. Thompson. “ Suppose, tbea, 
we order tbe carriage at onoe, and leave cards for 
them—if you are not loo much fatigued ?” 

“ Oh no! not in the least! Traveling is nothing 
here. If one had been shaken in a horrid diligence, 
now, it would have been another thing. The Ha¬ 
miltons sailed in November, you My. But there 
are the Le Counts. Did you tell them I was ex¬ 
pected?” 

“ No, I did not; I thought it would be an agree¬ 
able surprise.” Ah! Mrs. Thompson, bow near did 
that come to what is leniently called a white lie! 
As yet, she bad never exchanged a word with Mrs. 
Le Count. 

“So much the better! Well, there is Mrs. Le¬ 
nox : I have not seen her sinoe we parted in Paris. 

I shall be delighted to renew the acquaintance. Did 
you ever meet her husband's brother Albert? He 
was at Saratoga this season.” 

“ No, be had not been out much as yet; he was 
rather disinclined for general society.” 

“ Ah!”—and the little widow thereupon fell into 
a reverie, that seemed agreeable by the quiet aoxile 
that hovered about her crimson lips. 

So the carriage, the beauliftil Brougham, with its 
piste glsM, sod silver mountings, was put in requi¬ 
sition, and innumerable slips of pasteboard weae 
left at various elegant houses; Mrs. Thompson hav¬ 
ing the satisiaction of seeing her footman recogmzed 
on the steps at Mrs. Lenox's by Mrs. Le Goirat, 
who was just in the vestibale. Great was the as¬ 
tonishment of these ladies U finding the fiMhionable 
Madame Leigaetie's card whh Bin. Mark Thaoip- 
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■OQ’t address, and a consultation was held at once 
OQ the important matter of returning the visit. 

**That Mrs. Thompson.” 

Ah, dear reader, how much is expressed in this 
little monosyllable! 

Where had that Mrs. Thompson made her ac¬ 
quaintance ? But there was one thing; they need 
not be drawn into it. They would return Madame 
LfCignette’s call, and tell her as a friend what a mis¬ 
take she had made; then, as she was too brilliant a 
star to be lost to Philadelphia society, they would 
invite her to their own protection. 

But it is not to be supposed that the far-seeing 
hostess of the lady allowed any communications of 
this sort. Nay, was it not her business to prevent 
Madame Leignette from bearing there was no pre¬ 
vious acquaintance ? Nor did she suspect it, when, 
on entering the drawing-room a few mornings afler, 
ahe found them in conversation upon the ordinary 
topics of the day, as if they had been in the habit 
of meeting for years. Perhaps there was a little 
constraint in the manner of the visitors as they bade 
them good morning at the end of a fashionably short 
call; but then Mrs. Lenox always was haughty; 
and Madame Leignette never knew the agony of 
iear that Mrs. Thompson had undergone lest by 
some chance her plans should be foiled just at the 
moment of their success; how she had passed an 
hour alone in the drawing-room, watching for the 
Lenox’s carriage, and had purposely delayed the 
cards on their way to her guest, until she had had 
time to apologize for Madame Leignette’s tardiness, 
apparently commissioned by that lady; and a forced 
conversation had been sustained until the first ici¬ 
ness of the aristocratic guests had melted before 
the fascination of her really polished and agreeable 
manner. 

But the flush of self-gratulation would have deep¬ 
ened with a less agreeable sensation, could she have 
heard the laconic comments of Madames Lenox and 
Le Count, as the carriage door was shut upon them. 

•‘Not so vulgar as I expected!” “But, for all 
that, I’m determined the acquaintance shall be car¬ 
ried no further. ” 

Alas! for Mrs. Le Count’s laudable resolves. 
That day week found her writing an acceptance to 
an invitation to meet a few friends of Madame Lei- 
gnette’s, at the house of her hostess. She could not 
send regrets, without apparent neglect of her old 
friend. But she promised herself to take this op¬ 
portunity for an explanation. And Albert Lenox 
ofiered his escort to his sister-in-law, if she would 
attend; and it was so rarely she could get him into 
society, that she was too happy of the opportunity. 
Mrs. Archer 8cott, and the Hautons, accepted be¬ 
cause their dress-maker had told them Mrs. Lenox 
was going; and many others followed their exam¬ 
ple from mingled motives of curiosity and love of 
novelty. 

“A few friends, indeed! The house was a blaze 
ot light;—every room thrown open, and filled with 
the very eleot of society. There had not been a 


more elegant fdte in the annals of Walnut Street. 
The liberality of Mr. Thompson was unbounded. 
He, by the way, was not at all out of place, with 
his portly figure, and face beaming with good tem¬ 
per, for there was nothing innately vulgar about 
him, and he knew his value among men too well to 
endanger his self-respect amid his wife’s fashionable 
guests. Mrs. Thompson herself was all that a dig¬ 
nified and elegant hostess should be, and Madame 
Leignette, the star of the evening, won all hearts by 
the lively, coquetish manner that became her so 
well, and unconsciously seconded her new friend’s 
cause, by her own afiability, and praise of every¬ 
thing around her—“ dear Suzette” in particular. 

Yes, it was indeed a brilliant affair; and, though 
Mrs. Le Count satisfied her conscience by exposing 
the true position of Mrs. Thompson, as she detained 
Madame Leignette in the perfumed conservatory, 
that lady resolutely declined her oflfer of relieving 
her from such unenviable protection. “How very 
ungrateful she should be!” said the vivacious little 
creature, “ to one who had shown her so much at¬ 
tention and this was said with such apparent ge¬ 
nerosity and good feeling, that Mrs. Le Count was 
quite moved. And shall we explain the glance of 
half contempt, half triumph, with which Madame 
leignette looked afier her retreating form, and 
watched, at the same time, a tall distingue figure 
approaching her concealment? It is a pity that 
bright eyes and sweet voices do not always tell just 
the truth! that open, honest glances sometimes co¬ 
ver deep laid designs! It was in the mind of the 
young widow, who was indeed removed only by 
report from real dependence and penury, at first 
meeting the grave, misanthropic Albert Lenox, to 
make a conquest of him, with his broad lands, and 
accumulated wealth. It was to follow up her Sara¬ 
toga impressions that she resolved upon a winter at 
Philadelphia, to be secured at all hazards, and yet 
without an item of expense she could ill afibrd. Her 
fine jewels and Parisian wardrobe, her bright smiles 
and gay laughter, were her only capital, and she 
thanked fortune as fervently as did Mrs. Thompson, 
when chance made them both minister to each 
other’s schemes. She was too far-sighted not to 
glean suspicions at least of the truth; but she was 
not ill-natured, and could afford to extend the aegis 
of her high birth and connections over the plebeian 
associations of her hostess, while she was surround¬ 
ed with all the luxuries and elegancies, which habit 
had made essential to her, in return. 

Accept Mrs. Le Count’s ofler? No, indeed! when 
in their struggles to keep up appearances abroad, 
there was scarcely even comfort at home. Place 
herself under the immediate teyionagt of Mrs. Le¬ 
nox, who knew that, if her brother-in-law never 
married, his property would descend to lier largo 
family ? Ah! she was too wise for that: so she 
greeted the object of hor thoughts with her most 
bewitching smile, then drooped her heavy eyelids 
yet lower, as he spoke of their former acquaintance. 
What meant the single white rosebud that gleamed 
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m her dark braids, when she issued from the con- 
•ervatory, leaning upon his arm? We only knew 
whose hand placed it there. 

No wonder Mrs. Thompson could not sleep that 
night, as slic reviewed its events. She had not 
heard the whi*«pered sneers of “/xirvcMM/,” and 
“ Hont'fuH rtrJtfy" which had circulated with the 
fla>hing wine, at her costly supper table! It mat¬ 
tered little to her that her bold stroke for society 
would be canvassed, and ridiculed, and sneered at, 
among the very people she had entertained. It had 
succeeded ! that was enough for her to know; nor 
did it then occur to her to analyze what was the 
phantom of fu>liioiiable popularity she had at length 
secured. 

It came to her thoughts aAerwards, when, after a 
winter of heartless dissipation, in the circle so long 
aspired to, she stood still gayest of the gay, at the 
bridal reception of Mrs. Albert Lenox, and wil- 
nes.sed the ill-concealed hollowness of the congratu¬ 
lations which were offered by the friends of the 
newly-made hu^bund. And were they not a type 
of many of those by whom she was now surround¬ 
ed—filled with envyings and heart-burnings; dark¬ 
ened by malice and evil speaking! Where was the 
happiness of the home circle—where the purity of 


the affections to which it is consecrated? W’hal! 
a sigh in such a scene, fair lady! 

Mrs. Mark Thompson had given herself up to an 
absorbing reverie. There came a picture before her, 
as vividly as if it had been reflected in the pU'e- 
glass mirror by which she stood, of the barefooted 
child kneeling by the embers of a decaying fire, 
beeping them together that their glare might ihiiroe 
the well-thumbed volume in her band. Next a view 
of the humble counter over which she had once 
presided; and again, of the dreams which the young 
apprentice reveled in while the brilliant silks were 
shupt'd by a skillful hand. And there was a rapid 
transition now, and the canvass was crowded with 
brighter scenes; but ever burned that one steadiaM 
flame of desire to stand among those who had 
scorned her, as their equal. Could it be real ? That 
brilliant light, and soft atmosphere—the Arabian 
enchantments of her girlhood, all, all fulfilled ? It 
was even so, and it is deemed sufficient reward, 
dear reader, for all her struggles and all her heart¬ 
burnings, that Mrs. Mark Thompson was now not 
only in but acknowledged, together with 

the fascinating Mrs. Albert Lenox, to be among lu 
leaders. 


THE OLD BELFRY*. 


BT MAaT MAT. 


Slowly keeping time. 

With long and measured rhyme, 
Solemnly came the chime 
From the tower’s chamber; 

As a deep, rising breeze, 

Borne from the Northern seas. 
Moans through the forest trees, 
In sad November. 

Uplifting high in air 
Its turrets brown and bare, 

Stood the old belfry there, 

With many a story; 

Around it dark pines grew— 

And many a solemn yew, 

With lengthened shadows, threw 
Its branches hoary. 

Where grew the dark old wood. 
With ita deep solitude, 

A city once there stood 
With many people: 

All—all at length were fled, 

And many a weary head 
Was in the church-yurd bed. 
Beneath the steeple. 

Still on the silent strand 
Did the old church-tower atand, 
With heaven ward-pointing hand 
And ivied portals, 


1 While, with a voice of woe 

Swinging to and fro, 

Did the great ebnreh-bell go, 
j Rung not by mortala. 

I 

I With the deep, solemn strain, 

I Oft passed a special train 

I Through the deserted fane 

I So desolated; 

i And, with that phantom throng 

! A moaning, dirge-like aong, 

' Ita corridors along, 

I Reverlierated. 

/ Through ths heart’s desolate street 

I The young and merry feet 

I Are no more heard to beat 

I To a wild ditty; 

I While ruins here and there, 

\ The monuments of care, 

I Serve but to tell aa where 

Waa once a city. 

And ever keeping time 

I With long and measured rhyme. 

Solemnly comes a chime 
Like the wind’s surges; 

For where young hopes have died 
In all their joy and pride, 

Strange phantom spectres glide 
With funeral dirges. 
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WINDOW AND BALCONY GARDENS. 


How to keep plants in perfect health in living- 
rooms has long been known, by everybody who 
has tried the experiment, to be a problem very diffi¬ 
cult to solve. Where there are green-houses and 
frames, and a regular gardener is kept, or where a 
florist is paid to supply plants, it is easy to keep up 
a brilliant show the greater part of the year by 
changing the plants every week; but this is cutting 
the Gordian knot instead of untying it, and does not 
throw any light on the real difficulties of the case. 
There can be no doubt that the air of a room, warm 
and dry enough to be comfortable for human beings, 
15 not suitable to plants; while, on the other hand, 
the air of a conservatory or green-house, when the 
plants are growing vigorously, would not be par¬ 
ticularly agreeable, for any length of time, to human 
beings. How, then, are people to enjoy the sight 
of plants in their drawing-rooms? For my own 
part, nothing gives me more pleasure than to see 
plants in flower as I sit at my desk; and my taste 
in this respect is by no ipeans uncommon. In faet, 
I think that people in general enjoy plants more in 
thsir living-rooms than in any other place; and if 
the same plants continue 'with them any length of 


time, they learn to take an interest in the opening 
of every bud, and the development of every leaf, as 
&untine did in his Piedola. 

A mode has been contrived to permit persons to 
enjoy the pleasure of having plants in their living- 
rooms, by placing them in glass cases; but the glass 
soon becomes green and obscure, and as the case 
must not be opened, the plants lose half their inte¬ 
rest. The Emperor Ferdinand of Austria, wishing 
to ei^joy the pleasure of seeing plants thrive in his 
living-room, had a plant-cabinet constructed, like 
that shown in the above engraving, which was a 
glass case, on a large scale, placed in front of a win¬ 
dow, and projectmg into the room, with a door 
opening into the cabinet, so that it could be entered 
from the room. The floor of this green-house, or 
I^ant-cabinet, should be made of wood, a little higher 
than the floor of the room; so that, if it should be 
wished, it could be removed without injuring the 
house. The whole of the upper part of the case, 
projecting into the room, should be glazed, but to 
the height of about two feet it should be of wain¬ 
scot, to correspond with the paneling round the 
room. This paneling is lined within the cabin, i 
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with leaden trough?, communicating with each 
other, and having a Blight declinaiiun toward? an¬ 
other trough lower than the re?t, and near the bal¬ 
cony outside the window, and ?o contrived that any 
water draining from the pots or boxes containing the 
plants may run off into the lower trough, which 
should not have any flower-pots in it, unless they 
contain aquatic or marsh plants. In these troughs 
>hould be placed wooden or slate boxes, filled with 
earth, in which climbing plants are placed, alter¬ 
nately with camellias, orange trees, or other flower¬ 
ing shrubs, so as to be seen from the room. The 
lower half of the window, Itehind the glass case, 
should be taken out of its frame, and the balcony 
covered with glass, as shown in the following 
figure; and this glass should open in several places, 
so that fresh air may be admitted at pleasure; and 
the glass-door of the cabinet in the room should be 
made to fit closely, so that the dry air from the lir- 
iag-room may be excluded when necessary. 

The mode of arranging the plants in a plants 
cabinet of this land must depend upon the taste of 
its possessor. A very pretty eflect is produced by 
training the small-leaved ivy up a slight trellis 
|daced just within the glais that projects into the 
room ,* and havingplants with showy-colored flowers 
placed at inlerval% eo as to be seen from the room 
among the ivy; the light from the window behind 


giving the plants placed close to the glass the eflect 
of transparency. 



THE ANGE 

BT MBS. Hk 

8hx came when darkness o*er the earth was reigning, 
And silence spread her gli>oiny pail around— 

t'ame when my lonely lamp waa slowly waning, 

And I had dropped my pen in thought profound. 

She eat beside me: busy reeidleetion 
Strove to recall the semblanee of her brow-. 

It was that friend upon whom fond aCMtion 
Had showered her bumiag teara l(»f years ago. 

I did not see her with the natural vision, 

But ’twas the souPs deep eye beheld her here; ‘ 

She eeemed all radiant from the clime Elytian, 

Where bliss is never followed by a tear. 

Upon that brow was* eoieething fiir more holy 
Than it waa wont to wear while here on eeith, 

And she had now exchanged her garb so lowly 
For the bright vestmeoCs o£ angelic birth. 

flow well I recollected the glossy gleaming 
Of those soft curls I saw before me wave! 

Well I remembered, too, the dark eyes* beaming. 
Which lost their lustre in an mrly grave! 

Ah! ahe had drunk of that pure stream sapenMl, 
Which rises ia a land more glorioiie, fair, 


VISITANT. 

BIO BLOW. 

And gazed upon the throne of the Eternal, 

Until she seemed no more a child of care.*' 

She seemed not as the one whose step of gladness 
Was poised awhile on this dark earth of oura; 

She aeemed not as the one who ehared my eadness. 

And wandered with me through tho vernal flowers : 

Not ms the one who traced with me the winding 
Of that bright stream which sparkles o'er the gre en . 

Or watched with me the aolemu moon ascending 
To reign amid the stars “ unrivaled queen 

Not as the one who, at the honr of vespers, 

Knelt at my side with eyelids deeply sealed, 

To list with me the low and mystie whispers 
Of the Unwm, then to omr sools rsvenlsd. 

And yet I knew hw by that saored token 
Of love nndyiag in her soul-lit eyes, 

Which told me early ties were still unbroken, 

And quite cemented only in the skies. 

To my shot senses earthly eare soon stealing. 

Seemed in harsh tones to chide my long delay, 

A task forgotten to my thooght rsvenling— 

My angel visitant had fled away. 
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Tn character of Southey, as repealed in his bio- 
praphy, is esscfntially that of a man of letters. Per¬ 
haps the annals of EInglish literature furnish no more 
complete example of the kind, in the most absolute 
seu.-^: of the term. His taste for books was of the 
most general description; he sought every species 
of knowledge; and appears to have been equally 
contented to write history, reviews, poems, and 
letters. Indeed, for over twenty years, his life at 
Keswick was systematically divided between these 
four departments of writing, alternating each day 
respectively. No man having any pretension to 
genius ever succeeded in reducing literature to so 
methodical sud sustained a process. It went on 
with the punctuality and productiveness of a cotton 
mill or a nail factory; exactly so much rhyming, 
collating, and proof reading, and so much of chroni¬ 
cle and correspondence in the twenty-four hours. 
We sec Robert Southey, ns he paints himself, seated 
at bis desk, in an old black coat, long worsted panta¬ 
loons and gaiters in one, and a green shade; and 
we feel the truth of his own declaration that this is 
his history. Occasionally, he goes down to the 
river side, behind the house, and throws stones 
until his arms ache, plays with the cat, or takes a 
mountain walk with the children. The event of 
his life is the publication of a book; his most de¬ 
lightful hour that in which he sees the handsomely 
printed title-page that announces his long meditated 
work ready, at last, to be ushered in elegant attire 
before the public; his most pleasing excitement to 
read congratulatory letters from admiring ixiends, 
or an appreciative critique in a firesh number of the 
Quarterly. Minor pastimes he finds in devising 
literary castles in the air, projecting epics on sug¬ 
gestive and unused themes, giving, here and there, 
a finishing touch to sentence or couplet; possessing 
himself of a serviceable but rare tome, transcribing 
a preface with all the conscious dignity of author¬ 
ship, or a dedication with the complacent zeal of a 
gifted friend. 

From the triple, yet harmonious and systematic 
life of the country, the study of the nursery, we see 
him, at long intervals', depart for a visit to London 
to confabulate with literary lions, greet old college 
friends, make new bargains with publishers, and 
become a temporary diner-out; or he breaks away 
from domestic and literary emplo}'ment in his re¬ 
treat among the hills, for a rapid continental tour, 
during which not an incident, a natural fact, an his¬ 
torical reminiscence, a political conjecture, or a 
Wayside phenomenon is allowed to escape him. 
Though wearied to the last degree itt nightfall, he 


notes his experience with care, as material for 
future use, and hurries back with presents for the 
children and a voluminous diary, to resume his pen- 
crafi until the advent of summer visitors obliges 
him to exchange awhile the toils of authorship for 
the duties of hospitality. To these regularly suc¬ 
ceeding occupations, may be added privileges of 
distinction, the acquisition of new and interesting 
friends, of testimonies of respect from institutions 
and private admirers, and inevitable trials as occa¬ 
sional assaults trom the critics, or a birth or be¬ 
reavement in the household. Sequestered and 
haroiless we cannot but admit such a life to be, 
and, when chosen from native inclination, as desir¬ 
able for the individual as can be imagined, in a world 
where the vicissitude and care of active life are so 
apt to interfere with comfort and peace. 

At the age of thirty-two, when thus settled at 
Keswick, Southey g^ratefully estimated its worth in 
this point of view: “ Four pages of history after 
breakfast, equivalent to five in small quarto print¬ 
ing; then to transcribe copy for the press, or to 
ihake ray selectioos for biographies, or what else 
suits my humor till dinner-time; from dinner till 
tea I read, write letters, see the newspapers, and 
very often indulge in a siesta. After tea I go to 
poetry, and correct, and re-write, and copy till 1 am 
tired, and then turn to anything else till supper; and 
this is my life, which, it it be not a very merry one, 
is yet as happy as heart could wish.” 

Southey left a somewhat minute and very graphic 
sketch of bis childhood, parts of which are written 
in his happiest vein. Some of the anecdotes are 
sgnificoat, but more as*illustrations of character 
than genius. He was bookish, moral, domestic, in¬ 
quiring, and observant; but seems not to have ex¬ 
hibited any of that delight in the sense of wonder 
that kept the boy Schiller rocking in a tree to watch 
the lightning, or the generous ardor that made Byron 
a schoolboy champion, or the oppsessive sensibility 
that weighed down the spirit of young life in Alfi- 
eri’s breast. His autobiography, not less than his 
literary career, evinces the clever man of letters 
rather than the surpassing man of genius. It is 
characteristic of this that, between the ages of eight 
aod twelve, he expressed the conviction that “ it 
was the easiest thing in the world to write a play.” 
Such is the natural language of talent; that of genius 
would be, “ it is the greatest thing in the world.” 
The most eflective portrait in that part of bis me¬ 
moirs written by himself, is that of his Aunt Tyler. 
It is evidently drawn from the life, and would an¬ 
swer for a character in the very best class of moderm 
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noTels. As a revelation of himself, the most excel¬ 
lent traits are the disposition, spint, and state of 
feeling displayed. Southey obviously possessed 
steady aflections, self-respect, and a natural sense 
of duly. The embryo reformer is indicated by his 
essay against flogging in school; and no better proof 
of his reliability can be imagined than the fact that 
several of his earliest friendships continued una¬ 
bated throughout life. His sketches of teachers, 
classmates, and the scenes of boyhood are pleasing, 
natural, and authentic. 

Like most literary men, Southey in youth took an 
interest in science, dabbled in botany and entomo¬ 
logy, but soon abandoned insects and flowers except 
for purposes of metaphor. His education, too, like 
that of the majority of professed authors, was irregu¬ 
lar, versatile, and unexact, vibrating between the 
study of text-books in a formal, and the perusal of 
chosen ones in a relishing manner. His love of the 
quaint in expression, his taste for natural history, 
church lore, ballads, historic incident, and curious 
philosophy are richly exemplified in the specimens 
of his Commonplace Book, recently published, and 
especially in that fragmentary, but most suggestive 
work, “ The Doctorand these but carry out the 
aims and tastes foreshadowed in his youthful studies 

Marked out by natural tastes for a life of books, 
we recognixe the instinct in the delight he experi- 
eiioed when first possessed of a set of Newberry’s 
juvenile publications, the zest with which he wrote 
school themes, invented little dramas, and frater¬ 
nized with a village editor, not less than in its mature 
development, when taking the shape of beautiful 
quartos with the imprimatur of Murray or Long¬ 
mans. The sight of a fair finished page of his first 
elaborate metrical composition, “Joan of Arc,” he 
acknowledges infected him with the true author 
numia, and henceforth he was only happy over pen- 
craA or typography. 

In these memoirs, we find new evidence of the 
laws of mind and health, and the fatal consequences 
of their infringement. To Southey’s kind activity 
we are indebted for a knoVledge of the most aflfect- 
ing instance in English literature of early genius 
prematurely lost, that of Kirke White; and two 
other cases of youthful aspiration for literary honor 
blighted by death, were confided to his benevolent 
sympathy ; but the great intellectual promise, rapid 
development, and untimely loss of his son, are one of 
the most pathetic episodes of his life. His corre¬ 
spondence at the period explains the apparent in¬ 
congruity between occasional evidences of strong 
feeling and an habitual calmness of tone. His na¬ 
ture was BO balanced as to admit, as a general rule, 
of perfect self-control. He repeatedly asserts that 
the coldness attributed to him is not real. In this 
great bereavement, he seems to have perfectly ex¬ 
ercised the power of living in his mind, and finding a 
refuge from moral suflering in mental activity. 

But one of the most impressive physiological, as 
well as intellectual lessons to be drawn from Sou- 
tiiey’s life, it in his own personal experience. We 


have a striking example of the need of a legitimate 
hygiene for the assiduous writer, and the fata, con¬ 
sequence of its neglect. To bis scholar’s tempera¬ 
ment and habits may be, in a measure, ascribed 
Southey’s conscrvati.*m ; and it is equally obvious 
bow the same causes gradually modified bis physi¬ 
cal constitution, and, through this, his character of 
mind. We believe it is now admitted that, where 
the temperament is not indicated with great pre¬ 
dominance, it may be almost entirely changed by 
diversity of circumstances and habits. The influ 
ence of the brain and nervous system is so pervad¬ 
ing that, where the vocation constantly stimulates 
them and leaves the muscles and circulation, in a 
great degree, inactive, remarkable modifications 
occur in the animal economy; and so intimately an 
its functions associated with mental and moral phe¬ 
nomena, that it is quite unphilosophical to attempt to 
estimate or even analyze character without taking 
its agency into view. 

The sedentary life and cerebral activity of Southey 
seem to have very soon subdued his feelings. We 
perceive, in the tone of his letters, a slow but cer¬ 
tain diminution of animal spirits ; and, nowand thra, 
a prophetic consciousness of the frail tenure upon 
which be held, not his intelligent spirit, but hit 
mental machinery—the incessant action of w'hicb is 
adequate to explain its melancholy and premature 
decay. The time will come when his case will be 
recorded as illustrative of the laws of body and 
mind in their mutual relations—a subject to which 
Combe, Madden, and other popular writers have 
shown to be fraught with teachings of the wisest 
charity for what are called “the infirmities of 
genius.” How many pathetic chapters are yet to 
be written on this prolific theme, before the world 
is sufficiently enlightened to know how to treat her 
gifled children ! We need not go to Tasso’s cell to 
awaken our sympathies in this regard; from the 
fierce insanity of Swift and Collins to the morbid 
irritability or gloom of Johnson, Pope, and By'roo, 
and the imbecile age of Moore and Southey, the his¬ 
tory of English authorship is replete with solemn 
warnings to use even the noblest endowments of 
humanity with .neck and severest circumspectioo. 
God is not less worshiped by select intelligences, 
through fidelity to the natural laws, than by cele¬ 
brating his glory in the triumphs of art. In a letter 
to Sharon Turner, in 1817, Southey remarks, “ My 
spirits rather than my disposition have undeigone a 
great change. They used to be exuberant beyond 
those of every other person ; my heart seemed to 
possess a perpetual fountain of hilarity; no circum¬ 
stances of study, or atmosphere, or solitude afiected 
it; and the ordinary vexations and cares of life, even 
when they showered upon me, fell ofi* like hail frmn 
a pent-house. That spring is dried up. I cannot 
now preserve an appearance of it at all without an 
eflbrt, and no prospect in this world delights me ex¬ 
cept that of the next.” Although be often attributed 
this change to special causes, and particularly to the 
bereavement which bore so heavily on bis heart, he 
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wmS| at the same time, soon aware that the recupe¬ 
rative eoeiig^s of his nature were essentially im¬ 
paired. “ It is,” he writes to another friend, “ be¬ 
tween ourselves, a matter of surprise that this bodily 
machine of mine should have oontinued its opera¬ 
tions with so few derangements, knowing, as 1 do, 
its excessive susceptibility to many deranging 
causes.” These shadows deepened as time passed 
on, and found him intent upon mental labor, when 
nature imperatively demanded freedom, variety, the 
comedy of life, and the atmosphere of a serene, 
cheerful, and unhackneyed existence. 

There was nothing, however, in the native hue 
ol Southey’s mind that betokened any tendency to 
disease. On the contrary, bis tone of feeling was 
smgularly moderate, bis estimate of life rather phi¬ 
losophic than visionary, and, for a poet, he scarcely 
has been equaled for practical wisdom and methodi¬ 
cal self-government. Instead of wishing newly- 
married people happiness, which he considered 
superfluous, he wished them patience ; in traveling, 
he was remarkable for making the best of every¬ 
thing; be cherished a tranquil religious faith; he 
systematized his life, and, instead of lamenting the 
dreams of youth as the only source of real enjoy¬ 
ment in life, he says, Our happiness, as we grow 
older, is more in quantity and higher in degree as 
well as kind.” Another wholesome quality he 
largely possessed was candor. He bore with exem¬ 
plary patience, as a general rule, the malevolence 
of critibism, suffered with few murmurs the indig¬ 
nity of Gifford’s mutilations of his reviews, and 
seemed to exhibit acrimony only when assailed by a 
radical, or when he alluded to Bonaparte, whose 
most appropriate situation, through his whole ca¬ 
reer, declared to have been when sleeping be¬ 
side a fire made of human bone in the desert. He 
had the magnanimity at once to confess the genuine 
success of our navy, at a time when it was common 
ic England to doubt even the testimony of facts on 
the subject. “ It is in vain,’^ he writes, “to treat 
the matter lightly, or seek to conceal from ourselves 
the extent of the evil. Our naval superiority is de¬ 
stroyed.” Of our literature, at an earlier period, he 
declared, with more truth than now could be war¬ 
ranted, that “ the Americans, since the Revolution, 
had not produced a single poet, who has been heard 
of on this side of the Atlantic.” Subsequently, be 
was, however, the first to do justice to the poetical 
merits of Maria del Occidente, and numbered seve¬ 
ral congenial literary friends among our country¬ 
men. 

A more versatile course might have contributed 
greatly to Southey’s sustained vigor of mind. His 
rarly life was, indeed, sufficiently marked by vicis- 
•*tude; he was successively a law-student, lecturer, 
private secretary, traveler, and author, and thought 
of becoming a librarian and a consul; but the result 
Was a firm reversion to bis primary tastes for rural 
life and books. 

It is curious, as a psychological study, to trace 
lapse of youth into manhood and servility, as 
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indicated in the writings of men of talent, and ob¬ 
serve how differently time and experience affect 
them, according to the elements of their characters. 
Some have their individuality of purix)se and feeling 
gradually overlaid hy the infiuences of their age and 
position, and in others it only asserts itself with 
more vehemence. There is every degree of inde¬ 
pendence and mobility, from the isolated hardihood 
of a Dante to the fertile aptitude of a Brougham. It 
was the normal condition of Southey to be conserva¬ 
tive; taste and habit, affection and temperament 
combined to reconcile him to things as they are, or, 
at least, to wean him from the restless life of a re¬ 
former. An intellectual friend of mine, noted for 
his love of ease, and whose creed was far njore 
visionary than practical, surprised a circle, on one 
occasion, with his earnest advocacy of some politi¬ 
cal measure, and sighed heavily, as he added, 
“Vigilance is the eternal price of liberty.” “But 
why,” asked a companion, “do you put on the 
watchman’s cap?” The inquiry was apposite ; he 
had no vocation to fight in the vanguard of opinion. 
And this seems to us a more charitable way of ac¬ 
counting for Southey’s change of views than to join 
his opponents in ascribing it to unalloyed selfishness. 

To the secluded litterateur^ watching over his in¬ 
valid but gifted boy amid romantic lakes and mount¬ 
ains, the calm and nature-loving Wordsworth was 
a more desirable companion than Gixlwin, to w'hoin, 
at a previous era, he ackuowledged himself under 
essential intellectual obligations. His wife, the gentle 
and devoted Edith, might have objected to such an 
inmate as Mary Wollstonecrnfi, whom her hus¬ 
band preferred to all the literary lions during his 
early visits to London ; and it was far more agroe- 
able to “ counteract sedition” in his quiet studio at 
Keswick, than to roughly experience Pantisocraey 
in America; while a man of sterner mould might be 
pardoned for preferring a pic-nic glorification over 
the battle of Waterloo, on the top of Skiddaw, to a 
lonely struggle for human rights against the over¬ 
whelming tide of popular scorn, which drove the 
more adventurous and poetic Shelley into exile. All 
Southey’s compassion, however, so oracularly ex¬ 
pressed for that sensitive and heroic spirit, derogates 
not a particle from the superior mobility of soul for 
which generous thinkers cherish his memor}'. We 
can, however, easily follow the natural gradations 
by which the boy Southey, whose ideal was the 
Earl of Warwick, and the youth Southey, intent 
upon human progress and social reformation, be¬ 
came the man Southey, a good citizen, industrious 
author, exemplary husband and father, and most 
loyal subject. Indeed, the conservative mood be¬ 
gins to appear even before any avowed ebungo in 
bis opinions. Soon affer his return from the first 
visit to Lisbon, while hesitating what profession to 
adopt, and while bis friends were discouraged at the 
apparent speculative recklessness and desultory life 
he indulged, we find him writing to Grosvenor, one 
of bis most intimate friends, “ 1 am conversing with 
you now in that easy, ealm^ good-huvwred state of 
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mirid which is, perhaps, the summitm bonnm ; the 
less we think of the world the better. My feelings 
were once like an ungovernable horse; now I have 
tamed Bucephalus; he retains his spirit and his 
strength, but they are made use^d^ and he shall not 
break my neck.” 

This early visit to Lisbon, when bis mind was m 
its freshest activity, attracted him to the literature 
of Spain and Portugal; and the local associations 
which gave them so vivid a charm to his taste, im¬ 
parted kindred life to his subsequent critiques and 
historical sketches devoted to these scenes and peo¬ 
ple. They furnish another striking instance of the 
felicitous manner in which the experience of foreign 
trav^el and the results of study coalesce in literary 
productions. Authorship, indeed, was so exclu¬ 
sively the vocation of Southey, that his life may be 
said to have been identified with it; yet [Hirsued, as 
we have seen, in a spirit oHen mechanical, we are 
not surprised that, while he felt himself adapted to 
the pursuit, he was sometimes conscious of that 
mediocrity which is the inevitable fruit of a wilful 
tension of the mind. Thus, while to one friend be 
writes, “ One happy choice I made when I betook 
myself to literature as my business in life.” To an¬ 
other, in 1815, he declares, 1 have the dishearten¬ 
ing conviction that my best is done, and that to add 
to the bulk of my works will not be to add to their 
c: limation.” Yet Southey, like all genuine authors, 
cherished his dream of glory, and probably antici¬ 
pated enduring renown from his poetry. The me¬ 
chanical spirit of his literary toil, however, was 
carried into verse. He set about designing a poem 
a^ he did a hiMoni' or a volume of memoirs, and 
proceeded to fill up the outline with the same com- 
plucent alacrity. Many of these works exhibit great 
ingenuity of construction, both as regards form and 
language. They are striking examples of the invent¬ 
ive faculty, and show an extraordinary command 
of language ; in this latter regard, some of his verses 
are the most curious in our literature—the “Fall of 
Lodore” is an instance. But it is obvious that, un¬ 
less fused by the glow of sentiment, however aptly 
constructed, elaborate versified tales can scarcely 
be ranked among the standard poems of any lan¬ 
guage. The best passages of his long poems are 
highly imaginative, but the style is difitise, the inte¬ 
rest complicated, and there is a want of human inte¬ 
rest that prevents any strong enlistment of the sym- 
pal hies. They have not the picturesque and living 
uttraction of Scott, nor yet the natural tenrfemessof 
Burns; but are melo-dramatic, and make us wonder 
at the author’s fertility of invention, rather than be- 
(‘ome attached to its fruits. 

One of the most striking instances of want of dis¬ 
crimination in the critical tone of the day, was the 
habit of designating Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
^x>utbey under the same general term. The only 
common ground for calling them the Lake School 
w'as the fact that they each resided among the lakes 
of Cumberland at one and the same time. The 
difiuM, reflective, philosophic muse of Wordsworth 


is as essentially diflerent from the mystic and 
: profoundly tender sentiment of Coleridge, as both 
are from the elaborate chronicles and rhetorical arti¬ 
fice of Southey. His “ Pilgrimage to Waterloo” » 
an apt and clever journal in verse, occasionally, from 
Its personal style and simplicity, quite attractive; 
his laureate odes have a respectable sound, and fre¬ 
quently a commendable sense, but rarely any bardic 
fire or exquisite grace. In a word, although there 
is much to admire in Southey’s poetry as the work 
of a creative fancy and the result of research and 
facility, as well as invention in the use of language, 
we seldom find, in perusing his works, any of those 
“ Elysian comers of intuition,” where Leigh Hunt 
speaks of comparing notes with the reader. The 
amplitude, variety, and tact of constructive talent, 
and not the glow and mystery of genius, win us to 
his page. It informs, entertains, and seldom ofieods; 

; but rarely melts, kindles, or nerves the spirit. 

His most obstinate admirers cannot but admit 
; that, as poems, “Joan of Arc,” “Mndoc,” and 
“ Roderic” have many tedious passages. They are 
fluent, authentic chronicles recorded in a strain that 
so oAen lapses from the spirit and dignity id the 
muse as to read like mere prose. Here and there, 
a graphic descriptive sketch or felicitous epithet re¬ 
deems the narrative ; but no one can wonder that, in 
an age when Byron individualized human passion ia 
the most kindling rhyme, when Crabbe described so 
truthfully humble life, and Shelley touched the ideal 
spirit with his aerial phantasy, a species of* poetry 
comparatively so distant from the associations ot the 
heart should fail to achieve popularity. Indeed, 
Southey recognized the fact, and seemed not unwil¬ 
ling to share the favor of a limited but select circle 
with Landor and others, who, instead of unj|^rsal 
I suifrage, gain the special admiration of the few. No 
author, however, cherished a greater faith in litera¬ 
ture as a means of reputation. “ Literary fame,” 
he says, “ is the only fame of which a wise roan 
ought to be ambitious, because it is the only lasting 
and living fame. Bonaparte will be forgotten before 
his time in purgatory is half over, or but just re¬ 
membered like Nimrod or other cut-throats of an¬ 
tiquity, who serve us for the commonplaces of 
declamation. Put out your mind in a great poem, 
and you will exercise authority over the feelings and 
opinions of mankind as long as the language lasts.” 

The two poems upon which Southey evidently 
most genially labored are “Thalaba” and “The 
Curse of Kehama.” They bear the roost distinct 
traces of his idiosyncrasies as evinced in boyhood, 
when a translation of the “Jerusalem Delivered” 
seems to have first directly appealed to his poetic 
instinct. The scenes of enchantment particularly 

I fascinated him; then came “ Ariosto” and “ Spen¬ 
ser.” The narrative form, and the imaginative and 
romantic character of these works harmonized with 
Southey’s mind, and they continued his poetic vein 
after the taste of the age had become wedded to the 
natural, the human, and tbe direct in poetry. His 
\ tone and imagery were somewhat modified by 
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Bowles and Coleridge; but he remained essentially 
in the class of romantic and narrative burds, in 
whose proiliictionSf general effects, vague dramatic 
and supernatural charms and heroic chronicles form 
the pervading traits. Another characteristic of the 
modem poetry he lacked was concentration. One 
concise, vivid, and inspired lyric outlives the most 
labored epic. Sterling’s brief tribute to “ Joan of 
Arc” brings her nearer to us than Southey’s quarto. 

As works of art, the varied rhyme and rhythm, 
and prolific fancy, won for Southey’s long poems a 
certain degree of attention and re.^pect; but he is 
remembered more for certain fine pa.^sages than for 
entire compositions. In these, his claim to the title 
of poet, in the Iwst sense of the word, asserts itself; 
and, but for these, he would rank only as a clever 
iinprovisatore. Learning, indeed, overlays inspira¬ 
tion in his long poems. He faithfully explored 
Welsh annals for the materials of “ Madoc,” Hindoo 
mythology and Asiatic scenery for the “ Curse of 
Kehama,” and Gothic history for “ Roderic.” All 
narrative poems are somewhat indebted to external 
materials; but these must be fused, as we have be¬ 
fore hinted, into a consistent and vital whole by the 
glow of some personal sentiment, ere they will find 
universal response. True, the intense conscious¬ 
ness of Byron, the chivalric zeal of Campbell, and 
the amorous fancy of Moore, give a life and signifi¬ 
cance to their stories inverse that invest them with 
a sympathetic atmosphere and unity of feeling. 
There is little of this in Southey’s narratives; they 
are more ingenious than glowing, more imaginative 
than natural; and they entertain more than they in¬ 
spire. He seems destitute of that sacred reserve 
which renders manner so efficient, deepens love’s 
channel, and hallows truth to consciousness; that 
instinctive sugge.Miveness, which is a great secret 
of Dante’s power, giving sublime intimations of 
Ferguson’s exquisite sentiment, vaguely hinting the 
inexpressible, and of Wordsworth’s solemn mysti¬ 
cism, as in the “Ode on the Prospect of Immortal¬ 
ity.” To such lofty and profound elements, the 
poetry of Southey has no claims ; but, in descriptive 
aptitude, and especially in rhetorical eflect, he is 
sometimes remarkable. Occasionally, in these quali¬ 
ties, in their simplicity, he reminds us of the old 
dramatists; thus, in Madoc— 

“ The masters of the song. 

In azure robes were robed—that one bright hue, 

To emblem unity, and peace, and truth, 

Like Heaven, which o’er a world of wickedness 
Spreads its eternal canopy serene.” 

And again, in the same poem— 

“ ’Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep. 

And pause at times and feel that we are safe, 

Then listen to the perilous tale again. 

And with an tager and suspendtd soul 
Woo terror to delight us.^* 

Co Roderic is a fine and characteristic image— 


“ Toward the tnM)p he spread his arms. 

As if the expanded soul diffused itself, 

And carried to all spirits with the act 
Its afilueut inspiration.” 

The description of moonlight in this poeni, so justly 
admired, we perceive by one of the author’s letters, 
was drawn from an actual scene, which evidences 
the absolute need of strong personal impressions 
even for an imaginative poet. The description of 
the ruins of Babylon, in Thalaba— 

“ The many colored domes yet wore one dusky hue”— 

is one of the happiest examples of Southey’s powers 
of language, and musical adaptation of rhythm to 
sense. To one having a natural feeling of wonder 
and fine elocutionary powers, it is susceptible of the 
most solemn recitative effect. The beautiful pas¬ 
sage iu his “ Curse of Kehama,” commencing, 
“ They sin who tell us love can die,” the ballads of 
“Mary of the Inn” and “ The Battle of Blenheim,” 
the “Verses to a Dead Friend,” and “The Holly 
Tree,” are among the fugitive pieces written from 
actual emotion, which illustrate Southey's affec¬ 
tions, and have endeared him as o lyrist. 

Southey remarks, in one of his letters, that he 
most nearly resembles Chiarbrera, an Italian bard 
of the fifteenth century, who enjoyed high honors 
for his verses, and died at a prosperous old age. 
His works are comparatively neglected at present; 
but Maffei, the literary historian, ascribes his suc¬ 
cess to merits very similar to those we have recog¬ 
nized in Southey. According to this critic, it was a 
saying of Chiarbrera that he wished to follow the 
example of Columbus and discover a new world or 
perish, and that poetry should “ lift the eyebrow 
thus declaring surprise to be the great effect, and 
novelty the great means of poetic excellence. Ac¬ 
cordingly, bis verse was prized chiefly for its style, 
whictf innovated greatly upon familiar models, and 
for its erudhion, which was remarkable for that day. 
Thus his renown was gained by ingenuity and scho¬ 
larship rather than through intense natural sympathy 
or genuine inspiration. Wo therefore find Southey’s 
own estimate of his poetry, in a great degree, con¬ 
firms our own. But this coincideuce is as clearly, 
though less directly, suggested by his casual observa¬ 
tions on the art, in his letters to colemporary writ¬ 
ers, his advice to young poets who sought encou¬ 
ragement from bis counsel. It is obvious, from the 
incidental views thus honestly expressed, that he 
had nut a vivid and permanent consciousness of a 
poet’s birthright; that the art was too much a 
branch of authorship, and too little a sacred instinct 
in his estimation; and that the more erratic versi¬ 
fiers of the age, less elaborate, but far more intense 
and genuine, won their larger popularity on legiti¬ 
mate grounds. He tells one of his correspondents, 
who had solicited his opinion of a poem, that his 
friends reckon him “ a very capricious and uncei- 
tain judge of poetry;” and elsewhere, in speaking 
of the error which identifies the power of enjoying 
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natural beauty with that of producing poetry, he I 
Miys*, “One is a gilt of heaven, and conduces im- ( 
measurably to the happiness of those who enjoy it; | 
the second has much more of a knack m it than the I 
pride t)f poets is always wilhng to admit.” 11 Sou- j 
tliey’s poetic faculty ami feeling had l)een ecjual to | 
hiM “ knack” of vcrsilying, he would have Ijeen J 
rjmle as reluctant to ascribe to inKenmly what was 
coii-ciously derived from a pt>wer above the will, 
rernaj^s he was chagrined into this c«>minonplace 
view of the art by the fact that, while S<'oti was 
receiving three thousand guineas for the “ Lady of 
the Lake,” the “ Curse of Kchama” was going 
through the press at the expense of Leandor. 

The professional idiaractcr of Southey’s life is 
almost incompatible with the highest literary re- I 
Huit.-*. His great merit as a writer consists in the * 
Mlility of a portion of his works, and their unexcep- | 
tionable morality and gootl sense. The most siir- : 
prising quality he exhibited as an author was industry. \ 
(IIS name is thoroiigiily respectable in literature as | 
It wa** in lite ; but it would be tinju.««t to the chival- ' 
rie and earnest genius of the age, elsewhere mani- 
ic>led in deeper and more sijrnilicant, though less | 
V(»luminjus record.s, to award to Southey either the 
title of a great poet or a leader of opinion. His | 
career, in regard to the latter, is clearly explained i 
m hi.s biography. We perceive that, even m Ixiy- 
tuK)d, the intellect predominated in his nature. In 
the heyday of his bk>od, the companionship of bolder 
<j)irits and less cha.«tened enthusiasts, the infectious 
atmosphere of the French Revolution and the activ¬ 
ity of the pcKitical in.stinct, not yet formalized into 
•service, made him, for a while, the indcj)eiidenl 
thinker in religion and politics, and induced visions 
.;f social equality which he hoped to realize across | 
the sea. But early domestic lies and a natural love | 
of study won him gradually back to conservative : 
quietude. More than either of his brother poets, | 
J’.Niulhey had the temperament and taste of n'scho- | 
lar. He neither felt as deeply nor dreamed as | 
habitiiolly as Coleridge. The sensuous and the im- i 
ui.'^mative were not so united in his being with the ; 
niiellectual. He needed less excitement; hi.s spirit | 
wa.s far less adventurous; and life did not press j 
upon and around him with such prophetic and incit- | 
ing power. It is needless to ascribe the change in | 
his views altogether to interest; this may have had | 
Its iniluence, hut the character of (he man yields a j 
far more natural solution of the problem. He was > 
doubtless as sincere when he accepted the laureate- | 
ship as when he wrote “ Wat Tylerbut, in the | 
latter case, bis “ blood and judgment were not well | 
. commingled.” Southey, the Bristol youth, penni- \ 
less, aspiring, and fed with the daily manna of ! 
poetic communion, looked upon society with d.lTer- ! 
ent eyes than Southey, the recognized English au- > 
ihor, resident of Cumberland, and father of a family. | 
Tnis district i.s famous for its lead-pencils, as well ^ 


as its fine scenery, and was thus as well adapted by 
nature for a scribe as a bard or prophet, in tbe 
former vocation, though not in its highest sense, lay 
the force and aim of Southey. Ho knew how to 
use materials aptly, bow to weave into connecied 
and intelligible narrative the crude and fragmentary 
data of history and memoirs. In this manner, be 
gieatly served all readersof English. His “Liteof 
Wesley” is the most authentic and lucid exposition 
of au extraordinary phase of the religious seatiinent 
on record. Of Brazil and the Peninsular War, be 
has chronicled memorable things in a perspicuous 
style. Few pictures of British life are more true to 
fart and sugcesiive than “ Espriella’s Letters.” 
The “ Lile ot NeUon” is a model of unaffected, 
direct narrative, allowing the fuels to speak for 
themselves through the clearest possible medium of 
expression ; and yet ihis most popular of Southey’s 
books, far from lH‘ing the offspring of any strong 
]vrsonal sympathy or j>erceplion, was so entirely a 
literary j< b. that ho says it was thrust upon him. 
and that he moved among the sea terms like a cat 
among crockery. For a considerable period aller 
the esiabli>hinent of the Quarterly, he found reviews 
the most profitable labor. Many of these are judi¬ 
cious and informing, but they seldom quicken or ele¬ 
vate either by rhetorical or reflective energy, aod 
arc tcHi olten special pleas to excite great interest. 
Those on purely literary subjects, however, are 
agreeable. 

If we were to name, in a single term, the quality 
for which S*»uthey is eminent, we should call him a 
verlial architect. His prose works do not open to 
our mental gaze new and wondrou.s vistas of thought; 
they are not deeply impressive from the greatness, 
or .strangely winsome from the beauty, of their ideas. 
7’heir rhetoric does not warm and stir the mind.nor 
is their srop«» highly philosophic or gracefully pic- 
lure‘*que. But their style is correct, unaffected, and 
keeps that medium which good taste approves in 
manners, speech, and costume, but which we sel¬ 
dom see Iranslerrcd to the art of writing. For pure 
narrative, where the object is to give the reader nn- 
alloyed facts, and leave his own reflection and fancy 
to sh»f»e and color them, no English author has sur¬ 
passed Southey. He appears to have been quite 
conscious of the moderate standdrd to which be 
aspired: “As to what is called fine writing,” he 
says, “the public will get none of that article out 
of me: sound sense, sound philosophy, and sound 
English I will give them.” There is no doubt, m 
so doing, he consulted the Anglo-Saxon love of regu¬ 
lated and useful principles and hatred of extrava¬ 
gance, and was thus an admirable type of the mo 
dern English mind; but such an ideal, however 
praiseworthy and respectable, scarcely coincides 
with the more noble and inspired mood in which 
the permanent masterpieces of literary' genius are 
conceived and executed 
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No City in the world has witnessed more signally 
The it,tnbutions of history than Rome. The vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune of which she has been the theatre 
adbrd many moral lessons, which the mighty ones 
of the earth may still study with advantage. Let 
Hi open Dr. Arnold’s History of the Later Roman 
Commonwealth,” and look at one of the many 
specimens of national crime for which she was so 
remarkable. The learned doctor thus describes the 
last scene and grand catastrophe of the Third Punic 
War 

“ In the third year of the war, P. Scipio .£mili- 
anus, the son of .£mylius Paul us, but adopted into 
the family of Scipio by the son of the famous Afri- 
canus, WAS elected consul, and appointed to the 
command in Africa by an especial vote of the peo¬ 
ple. He had greatly distinguished himself under 
the former consuls, when serving as a military tri¬ 
bune ; and there was, besides, a superstitious per¬ 
suasion among the people in his favor, that the 
Scipios were destined to bo the conquerors of 
Carthage. On his succeeding to the command, his 
first cate was to restore the discipline of his army, 
which had suffered greatly from the misconduct of 
the last consul; and, by his ability in this respect, 
as well as by his skill in the conduct of the war, he 
soon destroyed all the hopes of the Carthagenians. 
The situation of Carthage, from this time, began to 
resemble the picture left of the miseries of Jerusa¬ 
lem in its last siege by Titus. Numbers died of 
famine through the strictness of the blockade; num¬ 
bers deserted to the enemy; while Asdrubal, who 
commanded the principal military force in the town, 
was himself rioting in luxury, and exercising the 
^rrcatest tyranny #rer his countrymen ; his conduct 
as a general, at the same time, being wholly desti- 
itite of courage and wisdom, and marked only by 
savage cruelty to the prisoners who fell into his 
power. Yet the city continued to hold out during 
tne year of Scipio’s consulship; and the winter was 
employed by him successfully in reducing the 
strongholds which still remained in the power of 
the Carthagenians in the neighboring country. In 
the following spring, his command being still con¬ 
tinued, he resumed the siege with vigor; and, by a 
Combination of assaults, succeeded in forcing Ids 
way into one of the quarters of the city, where 
famine had enfeebled the bodies and the spirits of 
its defenders. But the Byrsa, or citadel, was still 
nnuken; and six days were consumed in a horrible 
struggle from street to street, and from house to 
^ouse, in the course of which fire and the sword, 
the ruin of the falling buildings, ocnnbined to 
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carry out the work of destruction to the uttermost. 
At last, the remnant of the inhabitants sued for 
mercy, and it was granted them—such mercy as 
was practiced in ancient times, when hopeless sla¬ 
very, without distinction of age or sex, was the lot 
of all whom the sword had spared. FiAy thousand 
individuals were thus made prisoners, to enrich 
their conquerors by the price to be paid for them in 
a slave market at Rome, and the victorious army 
was then allowed to plunder the city for several 
days. Shortly after, a commission of ten senators 
was sent from Rome, as usual, to determine the 
future condition of the conquered country. By 
their orders, whatever part of the buildings of Car¬ 
thage had survived the siege was now leveled to 
the ground; and curses were imprecated on any 
man who should hereafter attempt to build upon the 
spot. The territory was subjected to a tribute, and 
governed henceforth as a Roman province, with the 
exception of certain portions, which were given to 
the people of Utica and Hippo, as a reward for 
their timely desertion of the Carthagenian cause. 
Thus was the great rival of Rome totally destroyed, 
only a few months before the final conquest of 
Greece, in the year of Rome 606, and about a hun¬ 
dred and forty-six years before the Christian era.” 

Thus far Dr. Arnold. It has been very justly re¬ 
marked, by some great writer—Shakspeare, I think 
—that, when one’s brains are fairly knocked out, 
one may be ccmsidered dead ; and it is probable that 
some such consideration was the essence of the 
Roman policy in their mode of putting an end to 
the third Punic war. Carthage might now be con¬ 
sidered dead; and no Roman, indeed no human, 
foresight could apprehend any future annoyance 
from that quarter to the city which proudly styled 
herself the mistress of the world. But the march 
of retribution, though slow, is sure, and Rome was 
destined to hear from Carthage again. For a long 
and dreary period did the conquered Africans groan 
in bitter vassalage under the iron rule of Roman 
despotism; but national, like individual crimes, 
must at last meet their punishment. 

“In the fifth century after the birth of Christ,” 
says another historian, “ the Vandals, under Gen- 
seric, completely overthrew the Roman dominion 
in Africa. But the ambition of the barbarians was 
not satisfied with this success. Genseric resolved 
to create a naval power, and his resolution was exe¬ 
cuted with an active perseverance. The woods of 
Mount Atlas aflTorded an inexhaustible supply of 
timber; and the conquered Africans were skilled in 
the arts of navigation and ship building. After an 
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interval of six centuries, the fleets that issued from 
the port of Carthage again claimed the dominion of 
the sea. The daruig Vandals were completely suc¬ 
cessful. They conquered Sicily, sacked Palermo, 
and made frequent descents on the coast of Lu- 
cania. The revolutions of the palace, which leA 
the western empire of Rome without a defender, 
and without a lawful prince, stimulated the avarice 
of Genseric. He equipped a numerous fleet, and 
cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, three months 
aAer the death of the Emperor Valentinian. 

“The V’andaU landed without opposition, and 
pillaged Rome for fourteen days and nights. All 
that remained in the city of public or private trea¬ 
sure was transported to the vessels of Genseric, 
and the sack and dea tract ion of Carthage were ra- 


venired. The empress and her two daughters were 
compt'lled to follow the Vandal king to Carthage, 
for which port he immediately hoisted sail. Many 
thousand Romans, chosen for some agreeable quali- 
fleations reluctantly embarked on board the fleet ot 
Genseric.” 

Thus Rome was made to feel precisely the same 
species of wrong and humiliation which she had 
inriicled on Carthage, and her polished and luxury- 
loving people were robbed, degraded, and carried 
off into African slavery by a horde of barbarians led 
by a V'andal chief, and coming forth in Carthagenian 
idiips from the port of Carthage. 

Surely there is a power that judgeth and viaiteth 
the crimes of nations. 














NAPKINS. 


DnfifEK Napkins should be about twenty>eight 
inches broad, and thirty inches long. They may be 
folded in a rariety of ways, which impart a style to 
the table, without adding much to the expense, and 
may be readily accomplished with a little practice, 
and attention to the following directions and dia¬ 
grams:— 




Fold the napkin into three parts longwise; then 
turn down the right-hand comer, and turn up the 

leA-hand one, 
as in %. 2, a 
and b. Turn 
back the point 
a towards the 
right, so that it 
shall lie behind 
€; and b to the leA, so as to be behind d. Double 
the napkin back at the line s, then turn up f from 
before and g from behind, when they will appear as 
^ m fig. 3. ]^d the 

9 ^ corner h towards 

tbc right, and tuck 
i behind », and turn 

1 comer k 

owards the left, at 
the dotted line, and tuck it into a corresponding part 
at the back. The bread is placed under the mitre, 
or in the centre at the top. 



Fold the napkin into three parts longwise, then 
iold down two-fifths of the length from each side, as 
in fig. 1, at a; roll 
up the part b to¬ 
wards the back, re¬ 
peat on the other 
side, then turn up 
the comer towards 
the comer a, and it 
will appear as d. 
The centre part s is 
now to be turned up 



at the bottom, and down at the top, and the two rolls 
brought under the centre piece, as in fig. 2. The 
bread is placed under the centre band /*, fig. 2. 

3.— THE COLLEGIAN 



Fold the napkin into three 
parts longwise, then turn down 
the two sides towards you, so 
that they shall appear as in fig. 

1; then roll up the part a under¬ 
neath until it looks like fig. 2. 
Now take the comer b and turn 
it up towards c, so that the edge 
of the rolled part shall be even 
with the central line; repeat 
the same on the other side, and 
turn the whole over, when it f 
will appear as in fig. 3. The 
bread is placed underneath the 
part i. This is a very neat fold, 
and one much admired. 

4.—THE CINDERELLA. 





Fold the napkin into three parts longwise, then 
turn down the two sides as in fig. 1 of the Collegian; 
turn the napkin over, and roll up the lower part, as 
in fig. 1, G and b. Now turn the corner b upwards 


e 



towards e, so that it shall appear as in ; repeat on 
the other side, and then bring the two parts e to¬ 
gether so that they shall bend at the dotted line • 
and the appearance will now be as fig. 2. The 
bread is placed under the apron part fig. 2. 
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O.—THE FLIRT. 

Fold the napkin into three parts 
longwise, then fold across the 
breadth, commencing at one extre¬ 
mity and continuing to fold from 
and to yourself in folds alioat two 
inches broad until the whole is done: 
then place in a tumbler, and it will 
a}<()ear os in the illustration. 

6.—THE NEAPOLITAN. 



Fo’d the napkin into three parts lomrwise, then 
fold one of the upf>er parts upon iundf from yon; 
turn over the cloth with the part having four folds 
from you, and foW\ down the two sides so as to ap¬ 
pear as in fig. 1 of the Collegian; then roll up the 
part a underneath until it appears as in the dotted 
lines in fig. 1 of the •* Lady's Book,” at b. Now 
turn up liie corner b towards c, so that the edge of 


I the rolled part shall be even with the central line; 
repeal the ^ame upon the opposite side, and turn the 
whole over, when it will appear as in fig. 2; the 
bread being placed underneath the part as repre¬ 
sented m the illustration. 

THE “lady’s BOOF,” OR OUR OWN. 

Fold the napkin into three parts longwise, then 
turn down the two sides as in fig. 1 of the Collegian, 
and roll up the pert a on both 
sides, until as represented on 
the right-hand side, in fig. 2 
of the Nen|M>liian ; then turn 
It backward.'* (as a b) tin both 
sides; now fold down the 
point e towards you, turn 
over the napkin, and fold the 
two other parts from you so 
that they shall appear as in 
fig 1. Turn the napkin over 
thu.** folded, and, rai.'*ing the 
I centre part with the two 
i thumbs, draw the two ends 
I (a and b) tevether. and pull 
I out the parts (c and d) until 

they ap|>ear as m fig. 2. The bread is to be placed 
i as represented in X, fig. 2. 




HAIR WORK. 


(Continued from the December number.) 


RING pattern. 

Sixteen .strands are required for this plait; eight 
containing from fifieen to twenty hairs, according to 
the tiiieiiess of the huir, and eight contamiog from 


Fig. 1. 



twenty-five to thirty hairs. The strands must be 
arranged in four.'*, letting the finer strands form the 
top and bottom fours, while the coarser ones form 
tbe »ide fours. Use a wire of about the sixe of a 
N»». 17 knitting-needle, and proceed thus 
Take the two outside strands from the top and 
'ifi them over to the bottom, there lay them down to 
be outsides im the place of tbe two outside bottom 
strands, which must be lifted over to tbe positions 
l>efore cKicupied by the top ones; then take the two 
centre strands from the top and lift them over into 
the centre at the bottom, removing the two strands 
which were in the centre at the bottom to the now 
vacant centre at top. Care must be taken in work- 
mg these changes not to cross the strands, but sim¬ 
ply to lift them gently into each other’s places. Now 


take the two outside strands from the right side and 
place them in the middle on the left side, and the 
two outside strands from the left side and pla« 
them in the middle on the right side; then recom¬ 
mence. About six or seven inches of hair will be 
plenty for a ring. This plait should be worked off 
at once; f^ if left half done, it is apt to twist and 
contract, cement the ends very neatly, and fini^h 
it off with a plate or slide; or it may be pot into a 
case or box of gold, which makes it more durable, 
but also much more expensive, as then it must be 
put entirely iuto the jeweler’s Lands. 

A very pretty and uncommon chain may be 
worked in this pattern thus: llepeat the plait we 
have described six times; then turn the table round 
so that the right side becomes the bottom and the 
left side the top; while the former lop and bottom 
fours become sides. Work the pattern again six 
times with this arrangement of tbe strands; then 
rsturn tbe table to its first position, and work with 
tbe fours in their original position. So on, alter¬ 
nately making tbe plait to work from tbe top and 
tbe side. For this, all the strands must be of equal 
size. 

When rings or chains are worked, we add a 
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Fig. 2. piece to the centre of the table, 
fixing It into the hole there, which 
Otherwii«e would be too large to 
steady these delicate and minute 
plaits. The accompanying cut is a 
delineation of it. We must remind our readers 
that every perl of the surface must be ‘perfectly 
smooth and even. 

BRACELET PATTERN. 

Take sixteen strands of about twenty hairs each, 
and arrange them in fours; make a cross on the 
right of the bottom set, pul a tube 
^*8- abinit the size of a No. 5 knitting- ! 

needle in the hole, and commence 
as follows :— \ 

Take the strand on the right side s 
of the cross, pass it over the first on i 
ihe left and lay it down there; lift \ 
the second on the left, pass it over | 
the third and lay it down: lift the > 
fourth and pass it over the fifth (or S 
first strand of the next left-hand j 
group), and so go on, lifting one over < 
one, until the cross is reached; here \ 
the strand which has to be lifted J 
passes not only over the one on the \ 
right, but also over the one on the i 
left of the cross. Work round the ] 
table thus three times, and, on com- \ 
ing to the cross the third time, lay ( 
the strand down in its place on the | 
right of it. Now lift the first strand J 
from the left of the cross, and pass \ 
that over the one on the right, work- | 
ing now the same pattern three times j 
round, only from left to right. Then \ 
recommence, and again work from ? 
right to left, as in the first place. A very pretty 
waved plait is thus formed ; but three lengths should 
be Worked, which may be plaited or twisted together 
to form the bracelet; and, to make it more durable, 
fine wire-elastic should l)e passed through each 
length, and firmly cemented in with the ends. 

KAR-RING PATTERN. 

Sixty-four or fifty-six strands of five hairs each, or 
forty-eight strands of six hairs, are required to work 
this. They must be arranged m groups of four; 
lighter weights to each strand, and a lighter balance 
weight, are now used; w’eights not exceeding a 


Fig. 4. 



quarter of an ounce; and, as this number of strands 
must necessarily crowd the table, we should recom¬ 
mend our readers to adopt the following plan, at any 
rate until practice has made the work easy and sim¬ 
ple to them. Take the lid of a round bonnet-box (a 


good sized one), cut a hole in the centre of it, and 
place it on the top of the table; cover it thoroughly 
with glazed cambric, to prevent there being any 
roughness to tear the hairs, and then arrange the 
strands evenly on it in groups of four. 

For working the ear-ring we generally use 
moulds instead of tubes or wires. These are easily 
obiained. Any turner will make one if the pattern 
is cut out in card-board and given to him. The fol¬ 
lowing cuts will afford an idea of the moulds in most 
common use 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 



Fig. 4, we must observe, is made on a wire about 
the size oi a No. 14 knitting-needle, and with thirty- 
six strands of four hairs each. 

Having made a cross to mark the commencement 
of the pattern, proceed thus : Begin with the first 
group of four immediately on the left of the cross; 
take the outside strand from the right, and pass it 
over the one next to 
it; take the outside 
from the left and pa«»s 
it under the one next 
to it, and over the one 
next to that; repeat 
these manipulations; 
then proceed to the 
next group of four to¬ 
wards the left, and 
work that twice over 
in the same manner 
(viz., the first, or right 
hand one, over the se- • 

cond, and the fourth under the third and over the 
second); work each group thus until the cross is 
reached : now take two strands from the right and 
two from the left of the cross, and form a group of 
four ; work them in the manner already described, 
end, having drawn the plait gently up, put these 
strands bad- into their own places^ and proceed to- 
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ward?» the rif^hi ; take the next four strand*—viz., 
the other two tiehiuging to the group imnieilmlely 
on the right of the cross and two from the next 
group, and, having worked them together, replsce 
them; do this all round until the cross is reached. 
Then recoriiraence with the origuiul lours and niram 
Work towards the left, and repeal Ihe.^e tw'o move¬ 
ments until the mould is covered. AlH»ut half a 
dozen rounds must be worked before the iikhiUI is 
ptit into the centre : the larger end should be placed 
in. AAer it is covered, five or six extra rounds 
should be worked, and then both ends lightly tied 
before boiling it. The cementing mu.st be very 
neatly done, as there is nothing but the small gold 
caps to cover it. The tops are worked separately, 


: and in exactly the same way. For our own part, 
we prefer pulling this very delicate w'ork—the finish¬ 
ing off of the ear-rings—into the jeweler’s hands. 

A very pretty purse may be made with this pat¬ 
tern, by taking sixty-four or sevenly-tw’o strands of 
SIX hairs each, and working them on a cup or pear- 
shapt'd mould. The purse should be lined with a 
bag of pale silk, and lini-hed oil' with a cord or snap 
( at the lop. and n tassel at the bottom. This forms a 
5 very unnjiie and uncommon gnat d'amt tit. 
j Nets for the hair may aUo be made in this pat- 
^ tern; then, however, the strands must be thicker— 
I ten or fifteen hairs, instead o( six—and the mould 
1 considerably larger; from sixty four to seventy-two 
I strands will be needed. 


NECK TIE IN GRECIAN NETTING. 


Tico meshes^ one one-fourth inch and one one-half 
inch wide. Four ehadee of green and one shade 
of lemon or straw-color A-thread Fcrlin wool^ 
three skeins of each; and otu skein of dark-green 
Dacca silk. 



EXPLANATION OP STITCH. 
l.tf Stitch. —Net a plain row with the large mesh. 
2d stitch. —Small mesh. Put the wool round the 
fingers, as in plain knitting; pass the needle through 
the finger loop into the first stitch; then pass it into 
the second stitch; draw the second through the first, 
and again draw the first through the second; finish 
the stitch by pulling the wool tight and withdraw¬ 
ing the fingers from the loops; next net the small 
loop that goes across the twisted stitches; repeat 
this to the end of the row. The next row is plain 
netting, large mesh. Thoee who do not understand 




the stitch would do well to practice on a small piece 
first. 

l.ff row.— Commence a plain row w'ith large roesh. 
on a foundation of 13<J btiichcs, w'llh the straw color 

2d row. —Fancy row, small mesh. Withdraw 
the me*>h, and run a string through the loops. Cut 
off from the foundation and pi<‘k out the cut stitches; 
on this side net a row with small me^h, same color 
This forms the centre of the lie. Take the string 
and run it through the centre. 

3d row. —Join on the darkest green, and com¬ 
mence alK)Ut the centre of the ndc with the large 
mesh; net a row all round, including the ends 
where net two stitches into one. 

Each row must Ik.* commenced in a different place 
It will be ncccs.xary to ob'^erve liiat each twis‘ 
comes in the space of the preceding row, and must 
be commenced accordingly. 

4th row. —Fancy row, same shade. If an odd 
stitch is left at the end of the row, net it plain. 

row. —Next shade of green, large nie>h. net¬ 
ting two stitches into one round the end<, and thi^ 
ob-erve to do in every large mesh row, if required. 

6th row. —Fancy row, same color. 

1th row. —Next shade green, large mesh. 

Sth row. —Fancy row, same shade. 

9th row. —Next shade green, large mesh. 

10/4 roic. —Fancy row, same shade. 

11/A row. —Plain row, straw color, and small 
mesh. 

12/4 row. —Plain row, same color, large mesh. 

1.3/4 row. —Large mesh, same color. Net the se 
cond stitch first, and first second, and contiaue 

14/4 row. —Small mesh, plain. 

1.3/4 and lC/4 rows. —Large mesh; two rows of 
Dacca silk ; plain netting. 

Draw a narrow dark-green satin rihbon through 
the straw-color in the centre, also round the tie in 
the lightest shade of green; this will prevent it 
from stretching, and also add much to its appear 
ance. Fasten with a shaded green silk riug. 
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CHEMISETTES AND CAPa 


No. 1 is a very elegant embroidered che-niiselie. 
As it will be noticed, it has a double collar, the 


No. 1. 



point9 of both extending round the throat. It can 
closed, if advisable, down the front, by very 
small gold buttons or studs. This adds much to its 
licauiy. 

No. 2 is plainer, and of a very peculiar form. It 
is of fine linen, with double plaits each side. The 


No. 9. 



collar, as the upper part might be called, is of em¬ 
broidered muslin, in which an exceedingly fine quill¬ 
ing of satin ribbon is introduced. The ribbon should 
correspond or contrast in color with the dress gone- 
nilly worn. 

We find cap No. 3 to be an opera cap or bonnet, 
in shape en ea9(pu^ and formed of shirred or drawn 
ribbon. It has a small cape, and the trimming is 
of brown and green velvet leaves intermingled, 


with ribbon pendants. This is suitalle for matronly 
chaperons. 

No. 3. 



No. 4, a breakfast cap, is also for a married lody. 
The trimming is of satin rosettes, a new shape, the 
bows to represent leaves. The crown is drawn in 
with ribbon bows of the same color. 

No. 4. No. S. 


No. 9. A breakfast cap of transferred work, with 
an edging of satin bows, as in those of the rosettes. 

We still give patterns for caps and chemisettes, 
as both continue in favor, particularly the first. 
Open and cadet waists are quite in vogue, many 
ladies having only their morning dresses closed to 
the throat. Caps should not be worn after dinner 
by any but those whose hair has taken leave of 
absent; and then they should be as dressy as is 
consistent with good taste. Satin ribbon is much 
used for trimming of all sorts —nands for the brims 
of bonnets, strings, etc. etc. 
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V/ALKING COSTUMES. 



F(g. Ut. —^Walkin^^ dresa of plain Cashmere— 
any dork, bright color. The cloak is of Thibet 
cloth, edged with sable or ermine. The loose 
bloeves are trimmed in the same manner. The un¬ 
dersleeves of the dress are of linen lawn with a 
double puff, a very pretty style. Bonnet of gamet- 
colcMned, uncut velvet, cottage shape. 


PVg. —Dress of rich silk, or damask vine pat¬ 
tern. The coat or mantle is extremely elegant; n 
is composed of velvet with heavy embroidery. The 
embroidery is put on with double satin cording, and 
the sleeves are finished in the same manner. Drawn 
silk bonnet, and small sable muff. 


THE EEAU^TY OF THE SOUL. 


Tbjc eye whose liquid lustre peers 
The spirit’s quenchless finv— 

Vet, sun-like, while it dazzles, cheers— 
Fond gazing men admire. 

The lip that o’er the ruby glows— 

The cheek whose blooming tinge 
Beams lovelier than the scarlet rose 
That decks the streamlet’s fringe— 
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The queenly brow and mild—the hair 
In silken auburn tress— 

The rounded'form—the graceful air— 
The lover kneels to bless. 

But lives a fairer, sweeter grace 
Than e’er, from pole to pole, 

In woman’s shone, or nngel’s fac»— 
Ttu beauty of the soul. 
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A NEW FANCY TATLE. 



The Table represented in the accompanying draw- ' 
ing i? of an entirely new pattern, and one that is 1 
susceptible of a niintfjer of variations suitable for j 
fancy, card, sofa, centre, and pier-fables. It is light, ) 
yet very strong. The ends are ]>anel.s, carved in ! 
open-work representing a vine or scroll. A richly- 
carved cross-piece extends from one side to the 
other of the base, just below the panels; and two 
^ide pieces carved in scrolls, with a wheat-sheaf in 
the centre of each, extend across on each side about 
a third of the length of the end from the top. The 
panels stand on arched ba.scs resting on carved 
fcroll«, with shells in the angles at the top of the 


bases. Pendent scro’ls are placed in the angles at 
the upper part of the panels. The top is veneered, 
with solid corners carved iti .*hcll patterns, and a 
raised border surrounds the whole. 

This Ixiauliful table was designed and made by 
Dr. James C. Fisher, of Philadelphia, as a pleasant 
recreation during his leisure moments. As a model 
of elegant form and curious workmanship, it could 
hardly be exceeded by the most skillful artist in or¬ 
namental wood-work. We are happy to give this 
new sj)ecimen of American invention and art a 
place in our “Book.” It is a pm'tical fancy em¬ 
bodied and made useful for ladies. 



TO HENNIE. 


Mat virtue’s wreath thy heart entwine 
With gems of purest lustre given. 
Clustering around that precious shrinCi 
As brilliants on the brow of even. 

Pure and calm as infant’s Rliimbers 
May thy life thus sweetly glide, 

As yon stur.H in brilliant numbers, 

Or the moon in queenly pride. 

VOL. XLII.— 12 


Day and night my thoughts will hover 
Round thy steps, where’er they stray, 

As pearly dew-drops round the flower 
Where the moonbeams gently play. 

Pure as those brilliant gems of even, 

Which in silvery masses lie, 

Will our thoughts to thee be given, 

As memory clings to days gone by.—W. H. F. 
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■ SB3?8 a S’ 

ITAPfiNEss in reflrcted from the plensiire we pive to S 
others, n<*t from our elT-'rls to inrrease nur own enjoy* ( 
mrtoe. Tliia we have proved in tlje pleasure we | 

have experjcnerd from the rxpres.s*'d grattfie ition of j 
<inr friends with our “ H 'ok.” One of the engravings < 
in the November number is “ The Lord's Praj er.” und J 
we cannot refrain fr(Mn giving here the commendation J 
it has callcil forth from one warm heart; we might fill J 
ninny pages with similar praises of these Scriptural ^ 
scenes. j 

“ An engraving of the liord’s Prayer ! Where can j 
nn artist be found who can. without dcsermtion. give J 
n pictorial view of so s?icre<l a theme ? Will it he like ^ 
the pieture of ‘Devotion^ in one ol our annuals?— a 
young hdv kneeling gracefully before nn open volume, 
whose dress is so highly * d In mode with such a rich 
profusion of blonde and jewelry that, but for her pos¬ 
ture, one would imagine her studying a book of fashion 
plates instead of the ILlile? My fears were so excited, 
and imagination arrayed before me so many inappro¬ 
priate designs, that, wh'-n in actual possession of the 
engraving. 1 shrank from the view with the nervous 
sensitiveness of (>ne who assumes some high responsi¬ 
bility. 

*■ One glance quieted every fear, i^nch simplicity 
and minlepty of ntlire; such a graceful wreulhiug of 
the petitions around their appropriate designs; such 
purity, strength, and delicacy; the '•tout ensemble' 
seemed perfect. Nor are the details less interesting. 

‘ Onr Father, who art in Heaven.’ 

“ Who can look unmoved upon the kneeling mother 
and her little one ? With folded hands he listens to the 
teachings of maternal love, and then, in lisping ac¬ 
cents, offers childhood’s earliest prayer, ‘ Our Father.’ 
Holy influences cluster around that hallowed spot. Far 
onward in the journey of life, when the little child be¬ 
comes the old man, you will hear him tell the story of 
his mother's fervent prayer— 

‘ She, when the nightly couch was spread, 

Would bow my infant knee, 

And place her hand upon my head, 

And, kneeling, pray for me.’ 

Amid the gny sports of childhood, the dangerous fasci¬ 
nations of youth, and the engrossing pursuits of man¬ 
hood, that gentle influence was still felt— 

* And if I e’er in heaven appear, 

A mother’s holy prayer, 

A mother’s hand and gentle tear, 

That pointed to a Saviour dear. 

Have led the wanderer there.’ 

‘ Thy kingdom come * 

” Our world, with all its brightness and bennty, is 
Btill a revolted province of Jehovah’s empire. The 
suppliant earnestly desires its return to allegiance. 
With raised eyes and clasped hands, the petition bursts 
forth from a futl heart, ‘ Thy kingdom come.’ 
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‘ Thy will be done.’ 

*• A little bud of eelestinl beauty hod gladdened a 
ther's heart. Slie w.itched ils e.vpnnsii ii. giorictl in its 
iiierrasing loveliness, and reveled in a luxury oj y 
too rirh, too perfect for earth. The Angel o| Dee'a 
was sent to fold the opening leaves of the little Ivu'; 
nnd, though commissioned to pert'orm his work gen'.Iy, 
the mother’s heart w.is wrung with nnguish. Slie re¬ 
fused to be comforted, until gentle whisperings were 
heard, telling lier that her treusure was trnnspl mted to 
a richer b«>iI and purer atmosphere. And when sht? 
knew that, umler the f«*stenng care of the S.ivt nr's 
hand, it would bbsmi niul flourish iu iininorial vig r. 
■he bowed siibmis.siv* ly. and uttered the licartrcl 
prayer, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 

‘ Give us this day our daily bread.’ 

“ The halo of light around that majestic bmav poirts 
us to the author «»f the I#ori!'s Prayer. With thougius 
elevated to ‘ Him whoever livctli to make interc's*;- n 
for us,’ we woubl huml)ly ask for ‘the bread of 
whieh conieth down from heaven and giveih life to thr 
World.’ 

‘ Lead us not into U'mptation, but deliver us fr-am eril.’ 

“ Why does that little infant, nestling closely nn'l'-r 
the protecting wing of the angel, look so very .tml ’ !!»; 
is too young to know might of the sorrows of life or of 
its trials. Has he caught n glimpse of the aerpent's 
forked tongue? Docs he already, with instincti.e 
dread, shrink from the * cold, elastic folds’ with whi'-h 
he cruslies his victims ? Nestle still closer, little tme : 
yon do not yet know Imlf the dangers that encircle tne 
heir of immortality. In oil your future W’.mtiering* 
keep near the nngcl of the covenant. Trust him with 
ofTectionnte ct*nfi«lonce; and then, in every lutur of 
peril, ‘ he shall cover thee with his feathers, and under 
his wings shalt thou trust; his truth shall be thy shitlil 
and buckler.’ ” 

JENNY LIND. 

This celebmted artist has delighted Philadelphia by 
her unequaled gifts as a vocalist. In awakening such 
enthusiasm in our critical city, we think she hus 
achieved a triumph quite superior to that obtained at 
her dihut in New York, it being much more difficult t'> 
satisfy thirsty expectation than to strike by undrenmed- 
of skill. From the hour of Jenny’s arrival in Broad¬ 
way. until we had the gratification of receiving her 
here, a continual flourish of trumpets was every day 
sounding her praises; not only every song, but every 
passage was commented on nnd extolled. It was sage¬ 
ly argued by many that no human being could realize 
the extraordinary eulogies that were brought to us »’n 
the wings of the press, and that her merits as a singer 
would, by the force of the reaction, be perhaps under¬ 
valued in Philndelplua; but, far from this bring the 
case, we do not hesitate to assert that no singer- n»T, 
nobody of singers, no operatic corps, Italian, Prenen, 
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noT English, hna ever drawn the audiences that have 
been assembled at every concert given by MademoiHelle 
Lind. The qualities of her voice have so very often 
been discussed, that there is nothing left to say on that 
point. The extreme delicacy of her upper notes, com¬ 
bined with a volume of tone perfectly surprising ; the 
nnrivnled brilli.mcy of her shake; and the bird-like 
ease with which she pours forth a flood of melody, per¬ 
fectly justify her name, “ the nightingpile.” We can¬ 
not forbear to note “ the mind, the music breathing from 
her face.” 

Her simplicity of demeanor, and her ingennous conn- 
tcuancc, give double effect to the sweet sounds breathed 
from her lips. The earnest reverence with which she 
gives the solemn strains of Handel is what we have 
always desired, and never before found in any public 
cantatrice. It has frequently been onr lot to hear those 
verses, which it is no waste of words to call awful, 
“ I know that my Rctleemer liveth.” icc., sang in n 
flippant way, as if the accuracy of the crotchets and 
quavers were the chief thought of the performers. 
Jenny Lind sings them with a propriety and gravity 
that leave nothing to be desired. 


Her very munificent charities arc too well known to 
be mentioned here; but we may state that, from pri¬ 
vate authority, we have heard of many of a minor na¬ 
ture, such as do not come within the scope of the pre«s, 
but which manifest the same generous spirit which in¬ 
dulges itself quietly as well as up«)n great occasions. 

Signor Belletti is nu excellent singer ; his voice, me¬ 
thod, and execution are good. Of M. Bcnctlict we have 
but to say that he fully sustains the reputation that 
preceded him. He is one of the very best pianists we 
have ever had in America. His works have long been 
familiar to our musical world. 

We are happy to encourage our y«'ung tnumswoman, 
Miss Pinfard. Nature has given her a very pure and 
melodious contralto voice, which has been cultivated 
by judicious instructors. She bids fair to become a 
singer of high order. 

To CoKRKspoxDEjJTS —The following articles are 
accepted: “ The Dream f>f Memory,” “ Spring,” ‘‘The 
C.all,” “ Burial of the Missionary,” “ Charity,” “ Pa¬ 
ragraphs from a Portfolio” (in part), “ Flowers,” 
” Elsibardo,” and “ A White Violet in Autumn.” 


EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


From T. B. Petersox, 98 Chestnut Street, Phila¬ 
delphia 

THE DIVORCED WIFE. By T. S. Arthur, author 
of “ Love in a Cottage,” “ The Two Brides,” etc. etc. 
This V('lume was originally published in chapters in 
” Artliur-s Home Ga/.etle.” It is replete with the 
usual s[)irit and vivacity of the author’s style, whose 
r.jpid pju’ora ot characters and inciilents, and 

impre«.-:ing them with all the rharacterislics and vind- 
n^'ss of reality, is perhaps not excelled by any author in 
our country. Of course, the moral tendency of the 
work is unexceptionable. 

THE MENTOR. A Mni^azine for Youth. Rev. H. 
Hastings Weld, editor. W’e have received from the 
amiable editor the December number of his excellent 
work. Its contents, which are generally illustrated bv 
appropriate woml-cuts, nre such as we might very well 
anticipate fr«»rn the pen of the editor, which has always 
been industriously employed in labors of benev»>lence. 

SHAKSPKARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Boston 
edition. No. *28—Timon of Athens. Embellished with 
a very fine engraving repre.senting ‘‘ Cassandra.” The 
publifsliers. Messrs. Phillips, Sampson Sc Co., deserve 
credit for tlie uniform excellence of this edition of the 
great dramatist. 

From Lixd«4Y Sc Blakistox, Philadelphia :— 

TREASURED THOUGHTS, frorn Favorite An- 
thors. Collected and arranged by Caroline May. As 
the reader will understand, this is a selection from va¬ 
rious authors, and embraces numerous mural, religious, 
and literary subjects, all calculated so as to leave a 
salutary impression on the mind. 

From Baker A Scribner, New York, through Lixo- 
sxT Sc Blakistox. Philadelphia :— 

SKETCHES OF REFORMS AND REFORMERS 
OF GKE.vr BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Henry 
B. Stanton. second and revised edition. From the 


many important characters introduced in these sketches, 
and from the exciting measures of reform in which they 
severally took a leading part, this work will continue 
to be rend with interest by politicians and statesmen, 
as well as by philanthropists, who may have the leisure 
and the desire to inform themselves in regard to the 
events, the failures, and triumphs that h.nvc preceded 
them in the order of ‘‘ progress and reform.” 

From Harper Sc Brothkhs, New York, through 
Lixdsat Sc Blaki.stox, Pbilatirlphia :— 

ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND POET. An Auto- 
biography. The reader wlio takes pleasure in tracing 
the struggles of genius from poverty and obscurity to 

I the accomplishment <•( its ends, will find this an agree¬ 
able work, although we do not feel at liberty to depend 
on nil the author’s views. 

POPULAR EDUCATION,/or the Vre of Parents 
and Teachers, and for Youn^ Persons of both sexes. 
Prepared and publi.sbed in arcordance with a res«>lntion 
I of the Senate and House of Rej»rc8enfatives of the State 
s of Micliigiin, by Ira Maylicw, A. M., late Snperintend- 
< ent of Piililic Instruction. There is a great amount 
5 of matter in this work, which will prove serviceable in 
< the efforts now in progress to perfect a system of na- 
l tionnl education. 

\ PICTORIAL FIEI-D BOOK OF THE REVOLTT- 
> TION. This beautiful book has reached its seventh 
< number, and is as attractive in its embellishments and 
] letter-press ns at first. 

? From Lippincott, Grambo St Co. (successors to 
I Gngg, Elliott A Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
I delphiu :— 

THE PRACTICAL COOK BOOK : eonf'nining One 
j Thousand Receipts, consisting of Directions for Select- 

i ing. Preparing, and Cooking all kinds of Meats, Poul¬ 
try. and (lame. Soups. Broths, Vegf tahirs. and Salads. 
Also, making all kinds of Plain and Fancy Breads* 


I 
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PaftritSy Pudtimgs^ Cakes, Cnams, lets. Jellies. Pre- 
ssrves, Marmalades, etc. etc., together with Various 
Misetlla/uous Receipts and numerous Preparations for 
Invalids. By Mr*. BIirs, of Boston. A vrry raluable 
collection of receipts for cureful and tasteful house- 
kf'epers. 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE TO THE WINTER 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE IHIILADEL- 
PIIIA COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. Delivcrwl on the 
lltli of October, 18.30, by James M’Clintock, M. D. 
The principal object of the lecturer wnu to correct a 
misrepresentation which prevails in many quarters in 
regard to the scope of surgery, and the relations which 
exist between the medical practice of the surgeon and 
of the physician. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS, AND 
OTHER RITES AND CERE.MONIKS OF THE 
I CHURCH, according to the Use of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church in the United States of America ; together 
with the Psalter, or Psalms of Dadd. Independent of 
several beautifully illuminated pages, among which are 
the “ Last Supper” and the Ascension,” this edition 
of the ” Bo/>k of Common Prayer” has that to recom¬ 
mend it which will at once arrest the attention of the 
purchaser. We allude to its substantial and elegnnt 
binding; a coniiderHtioii which is not to be overlooked 
in a work intcndeil for duily use; and especially to its 
bright, clearly printeil, and delicately decorated pages, 
which we might almost imagine to be irradiated by the 
purity and holiness of their contents. This e4lition, 
take it altogether, is unquestionably the most beautiful 
ever published in the United States. So at least we 
sluill continue to esteem it, until we shall be convinced 
that it really has a superior. But what will be quite 
gratifying for the Christian public to know, is the fact 
that the publishers have printed twenty-five diiTcrent 
editions of the ” Book,” which are offered at various 
prices, to suit the taste or convenience of the pur¬ 
chasers. All these editions are, also, embellished with 
impressive and appropriate Scriptural subjects. 

From Gxorok P. Pctxam, New York, through Lip- 
pixcoTT, Grambo a Co., Philadelphia 

RURAL HOURS. By .Miss Fenimore Cooper. We 
duly noticed tlie first edition of this work, a copy of 
which reached us in a plain garb, simple and unpre¬ 
tending as the subjects seemed then to be. But the 
Volume now before us is in very different trim It 
will now take mnk with the most beautifully embel¬ 
lished, and most beautifully printed and bound volumes 
that have made their appearance this season. As for 
the contents, we believe they remain the same, incul¬ 
cating a delicate taste for rnml scenes, for trees, birds, 
fruits, nnd flowers, which seem lately to have been too 
mneh neglected by those who should themselves form 
n part of the ornaments and decorations of country* life. 
The engravings are superbly colored. 

From A. Hart (late Carey A Hart), Philadelphia ;— 
THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By 
Henry James Slack, F.G.S. of the Middle Temple. 
This is a charming volume, full of beautiful and refined 
sentiments, sound philosophic truths, and devout con¬ 
templations. 

THE TWO BROTHERS; or, the Family that Lived 
in the First Society. A novel this, in which the reader 
will ^nd much that will amuse, and some instruction, 
perhaps, in relation to the feelings, forms, and myste¬ 
ries of aristocratic life. 


! From Harpkr A Brotukrs, New York, throogh A. 
Hart, Philadelphia:— 

THE HISTORY OF MADAME ROLAND. By 
John S. A. Abbott. With engravings. Tbia is a very 
instructive, but melancholy history of a noble wonoa, 
possessing superior mental attainments, who perished 
in the bloody revolution of Franco, and whose bst 
words on the pUifnrm of the guillotino were, Ok. 
liberty ! liberty! how many crimes are cominicted is 
^ thy name!” 

I From Baser A Scribxkr, New York, through A. 
> Hart, Philadelphia 

I > THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. A Dictionary ef 

Dates. lUilA Tabular Views of Generai History and s 
Historical Chart. Edited by G. P. Putnana. This will 
prove a very valuable work for reference in the bands 
of readers, compilers, and literary men generally, sad 
more especially for those who have not the faculty of 
rclainiug the dates of events. 

THE I.£ATHER STOCKING TALF.S By J 
Fenimore Cooper. Author’s revised edition. This is 
j the fourth volume of the uniform edition of the works 
I of Mr. C<»oper, and enntaina the ** Pioneers.” 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or,a Book of the 
Heart. By Ike Marvel, author of ” Fresh Gleaningi.” 
If the minds of all bachelors were as capable of fomnay 
such reveries as we have here from Ike Marvel, there 
W'ould be very little dilficulty ia reaching their hearts. 
It must not be suspected that Ike is a sour, morose.and 
incorrigible railer. Ike is a mild gentleman, a prose- 
poet, possessed of all the fineat feelings of hninaaity, 
which he trueVs out in his admirable reveries in seo- 
tences of the most delicate nud toue||ing brevity. We 
venture to any that no sensitive or sensible woiiuin will 
reod this book without feeling nt least a very sensible 
change in regard to the nnnwakened sensibilities of the 
fraternity to which Mr. Marvel belongs, and ran icara 
also something of the charms by which their characters 
may be improved. 

From J. S. REPriELU, New York, through W. B. 
Zkiber. Philadelphia :— 

THE TWELVE QUALITIES OF Ml.ND ; or. Out¬ 
lines of a iVeir System of Physiognomy. By J. W. 
Rodfield, M.D. This work, us far us wc have exam¬ 
ined it, appears to be an attempt to establish an ilti* 

; mute connection between phrenology and physiognoiny. 

From J. B. Smith A Co., Philadelphia :— 
STRYKER 8 AMERICAN REGISTER AND MA¬ 
GAZINE. Wo have received the fourth volume of 
; this valuable historical, statistical, ond chronnhgiesl 
work. 11 contains a vast amount of information, which 
; should be in the hands of every American who desires 
I to be acquainted with the past and progressive history 
; of his country. It is edited by ** Judge Stryker, Tren- 
1 ton, N. J.,” to whom all comiTiunicationa must besd- 
; dressed. 

From Campbell A PdwER, Philadelphia;— 
RELATIVE AND INDEPENDExNT DUTIES OF 
PROGRESSIVE MAN. By John Thompson. The 
; object of the author is to prove that the failure of obe- 
I dience to duty is the cause of all evil. 

From GOULD, Kexdall A Likcolx, Boston ; — 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
; FOSTER. Edited by J. G. Hyland. With noticesuf 
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Mr. Foster at a prcachar and companion, by John Shep¬ 
pard. Two volumes in one. The luemuir of a good 
man is, like his life, a positive blessing to the world. 
And few better deserve the glorious title of good than 
John Foster. With the clear understanding which be¬ 
longs to the disciplined mind of man, he displays, un¬ 
consciously, in his familiar letters, the warm and dis¬ 
interested sympathy of an enthusiastic woman. His 
letters to his mother and his female friends arc beauti¬ 
ful specimens of the purjty of heart which a Christian 
man may attain. The work commends itself to cur 
sex, and should be read in every family. 

THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; or, Studits of the 
Physical Phenomena of Nature. By Robert Hunt, au¬ 
thor of ‘‘ Panthea,” etc. This is a second edition of a 
work which has undergone some trifling corrections, 
and into which, to keep pace with the progrejis of sci¬ 
ence, various new discoveries have been introduced. 
The style of the author is poetical and beautiful, and 
eminently calculated to instruct, and to please and ele¬ 
vate the imagination of the reader. 

THE FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR ; or, the 
Asterolepis of Stromntys. By Hugh Miller, author of 
the “ Old Red Sandstone,” etc. From the third Lon¬ 
don edition, with a memoir of the author, by Louis 
Agaesiz. There seems to be at present quite a contro¬ 
versy raging among the geologists, metaphysioiuuB, and 
philosophers of every grade, in which it becomes us not 
to interfere. The very terms in which these contro¬ 
versies are carried on can scarcely ever be rendered 
fntuiliar to the popular ear, and therefore those who are 
obliged to coin and use them can hardly ever become 
very popular teachers. This work, however, has been 
highly spoken of by those who profess to understand it, 
mid who have had time to give it a thorough examina¬ 
tion. 

From Tickxor, Reed A Fields, Boston, through 
Willis P. Hazard, 78 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIO¬ 
GRAPHY. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. The author of 
this volume, whose literary reputation has long since 
been e.stablished, has here presented a valuable book of 
history and biography to his young countrymen, which 
will not fail greatly to amuse and instruct them. 

POEMS. By Grace Greenwood. This is a very 
neatly printed volume of poems of one of the most popu¬ 
lar female writers of America, selected with great care 
by the author herself. Of the merits and the beauties 
of Grace Greenwood’s poetry it is not for us to speak 
to our readers, who have had the best opportunities to 
judge for themselves. 

From A. S. Barnes A Co., New York, through 
Daniels A Smith, 51 North Sixth Street, Philadel¬ 
phia :— 

lady WILLOUGHBY; or, Passages from the 
Diary of a Wife and Mother in the Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury. This is a reprint from a second London edition 
of a work which excited some curiosity as to its author¬ 
ship, when it first made its appearance. It is simply a 
picture of the domestic life of a young married woman 
in the first fourteen years of her marriage, and, although 
professedly written two hundred years ago, contains 
much that might be rendered of great service to the re¬ 
forming and revolutionary ladies of the present gencra- 
lion. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION ; or, Principles and Ele- 
nunts. Dedicated to the teachers of the United States. 

12 * 


By Edward D. Mansfield, author of the “ Pt>lit|c;i. 
Grammar,” etc. We have not had time to exaniii:<; 
this work, which the author says is suggestive of princi¬ 
ples, and not intended to point out a course of studies, 
and the great aim of which is to excite attention t > 
what should be the elements of an American education. 
The subject is an important one, and is ably urged by 
the author. 

From the American Tract Society, New York 

THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY CHRISTIAN AL¬ 
MANAC FOR THE UNITED STATES,/or the Year 
of our Lord artd Snrtour Jesus Christ 1851. This al¬ 
manac is calculated for Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
and Charleston, and four parallels of latitude, is beau¬ 
tifully printed and illastruted,and contains much valu¬ 
able statistical information, chiefly from original 
sources. 

From MtJssEY A Co., Boston, and J. S. Redfirld, 
New York, through W. B. Zkiber, Philadelphia :— 

CHANTICLEER. A Thanksgiving Story of the 
Peabody Family. A very amusing and moral story, 
excellently adapted to the festive period for which it 
was written. 

From James Monroe A Co., Boston:— 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FENELON. With a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. 
Pollen. Fenelon was born in 1551, two hundred years 
ago; yet his virtues and piety shine now around his 
name as pure, and holy, and realas though he were liv¬ 
ing and acting among us. This volume of his works is 
beautifully printed ; a fair copy of the moral lessons it 
contains; and the memoir is a model of simplicity in 
style and earnestness in search of truth, which charac¬ 
terize nil the productions of Mrs. Follen. For sale 
by Willis A Hazard, Philadelphia. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Christian Melodies: a Selection of Hymns and Tunes 
designed for Social and Private Worship in the Lecture 
Room and the Family. Edited by George B. Cheever, 
D.D., and J. E. Sweetser, published by A. S. Barnes, 
New York, and for sale by Daniels A Smith, Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Professor Charles Grobe has furnished ns with 
copies of the following compositions for the piano, 
which can be obtained at the principal music stores in 
this city: “ Jfed I Never Known Thee,'^ a favorite 
chant; “ Sounds from Home," in four parts; “ New 
England! New England a favorite chant with vari¬ 
ations ; “ Louisiana Belle," “ Bachelor's Polka," with 
brilliant variations; “ She Stood Beside the Window," 
by W. C. Peters, with variations by Professor Grobe; 
“ Lindiana," a choice collection of “ Jenny Lend 
Songs," with variations; “ Cheer up. My own Jean¬ 
nette ;" Grobe's Omnibus,” a collection of favorite 
pieces, arranged as duetts for two performers on the 
piano. 

Messrs. Clark, Adsten A Smith, New York, have 
sent ns a copy of •* Church Chorals and Choir Studies,” 
by R. Stoors Willis. Besides a vast number of hymns 
and tunes, this work contains many practical sugges¬ 
tions on church music generally, and of American mu¬ 
sic in particular, which will prove interesting to the 
amateur, and which may not prove unprofitable to the 
professor. 
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Employment ot Female*. —The e»tnbli*hinent of 
Godey’a Lady’a Book givca employment to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty femnles in the coloring and binding de¬ 
partments alone. This at least should gain us some 
credit among our female patrons. 

The publisher of the lady's Book is half inclined to 
give up advertising, llis cotemporaries can do that 
portion of catering for the public much better than he 
can. However, the people of this country have got into 
n habit of judging for themselves. This being the case, 
he has no fear of the result. 

OcR January Number. —The press and the public 
hiive quietly given us the palm for this number. They 
aay that four such plates have never been seen in any 
magazine in this or any other country. They are 
right. Home manufacture has again taken the pre¬ 
mium over foreign. 

In this number we give another of our beautiful 
Scriptural plates, “ Christ entering Jerusalem,’’ copied 
from the original picture. It will be seen that ours are 
elaborate engravings on steel, and of the finest kind. 
In March, we shall give the companion to the “ Con¬ 
stant,” published in the January number, the “Co¬ 
quette,” and another beautiful Scriptural plate. 

We do all we can to be correct in mailing the nnm- 
bers to subscribers, and are under the impression that 
ail are sent; but when notified that a number is miss¬ 
ing, it is rather too bad to make us pay the postage. In 
future we shall not send a duplicate unless postage is 
paid on the letter containing the request. 

We have now ready all the back numbers from Jan¬ 
uary*, 1850. We make this announcement for the bene¬ 
fit of those who could not be supplied. We have, for 
the fifteenth time, reprinted them all. 

Ornamental Gardening, which has received atten¬ 
tion in this number, will be continued, with many very 
pretty engravings and most useful directions. We al¬ 
ways have something new. 

Trumansburo, N. Y., is the premium town. The 
subscribers at that place are entitled to the “ Book” 
for 1851. 

George P. Morris, Esq.— We are glad to find that 
the fame and the good name of our friend Morris have 
received a just estimate in the appreciation of English 
reviewers. In his own country, General Morris has, 
for many years, been considered one of the original pil¬ 
lars, and one of the most industrious laborers in the 
establishment, of her literary reputation. His songs, 
which have always been popular with American read¬ 
ers and singers, have been received wherever the Eng¬ 
lish language is spoken with the greatest favor. A 
writer in a late number of a popular magazine in Lon¬ 
don, “ Hotvitt's and the Peopled Journal,^' says, very 
truly, that “Mr. Morris seems to have had juster no¬ 
tions of what was required in a song than many who 
nave ochieved celebrity os songwriters in England.” 
This is nothing more than we consider a fair tribute to 
the talents and inimitable spirit of our friend, and we 
hope its truth will not be lost upon his countrymen bc- 
oause it comes to them frop abroad. 


ABTnuR’s Home Gazette, now a paper of large cir- 
ciilution, cfMitinues to receive the patronage of the pub¬ 
lic. The double number is the mr.st splendid specitofs 
of a paper we have ever seen, and reflects great credit 
upon the printer. Mr. A. Scott. We understanr^thalno 
extra charge is in.ide to lubscribers for the doableissae. 
Mr. Arthur is publishing a series of articles by .Mr 
Arthur G. Stanshury, of Washington, which raustecNn- 
mend themselves to the lovers <»f their country—^tbe 
private historv of all the Presidents of the United Statei. 
Mr. Arthur himself has a story in each number, sod an 
engraving designed and engraved expressly for him. 
Tins is a new feature in newspaper publishing. “ Tlie 
Divnreeil Wife,” lately published in the “ Gazette.” ii 
at once the most beautiful and atfeeting story we have 
ever read. If yon are going to subscribe, commence 
with “ The Divorced Wife.” 

The PniLAPrLPniA Saturday Express, tor ths 
Home Circle. —This is the title of a new paper whieh 
recently made its appearance in our city, under the 
editorial charge i»f the publisher. .Mr. S. McHenry. We 
■ineerely hope OUT yiMMig friend will meet that support 
which his industry, perseverance, and application juit- 
ly merit. He was for many years employed in the 
office of the Izidy’s Book ns oiir prineipnl bevok-keeper, 
ond in nil our intercourse we found him worthy of the 

I highest confidenee. The paper, n copy of which we 
have just seen, is well printed, and evinces a very cre¬ 
ditable spirit in its editorial, and in its original sud 
selected articles. 

New Yore Spirit of the Timrs. —We have many 
^ cotemporancs engaged in catering for the public taste 
< and amusement, none of whom, however, please oi 
I better than the Times, There is a characteristic hi¬ 
larity alxMit it, with on open ond lionest front, thnt 
wears neither hypocrisy nor guile, which coraineads it 
especially to our conKideralion whenever we feel the 
necessity of a little mirth and cheerfulness, after the 
more serious labors of the day. It puts ns in a better 
plight with humanity, and softens down those out-door 
asperities which ore unfit for the fireside circle, and 
which should never be mingled with the amenities aud 
pleasures of home. The Times is worthy of the patroa- 
age it receives. 

Boston Evening Gazette. —This old established 
journal enters its thirty-eighth volume this month, and 
we are gratified to hear of its continued prosperity. 
The Gazette is published at a late hour ererj' Saturday 
evening, ond eonlains not only a large amount of mis¬ 
cellaneous rending, but late news by the mails and 
telegraph. 

The Yankee Blade. —We are happy to hear that 
our old friends and able editors are on the high-road fs 
fortune. Tlu ir success the last year has licen unpre¬ 
cedented. The Blade is an admirably managed pajier. 

Reciprocal. — We thank our business friends, 
Charles & I.iConori, .35 Wall Street, New York, ns well 
for their kind notice of the I^udy’s Book and its editor:!, 
ns for the prayers they offer up that we may hare 
speedily a large accession of prompt-paying, religioui 
subscribers. We tliank tfierrt also for a copy of thMf 
“ New York Bank Note Lht, Counter/fit DeUttot, 
Wholesale Prires Current, and Commercial Journal:'' 
for a copy of their “ Gold and Silver Coin Examineri*' 
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•nd for a copy of their “ Signature Examiner,'^ nil of | Mr. Dempster’s Concerts.—M r. Dempster has re- 
wliich we pronfmnce to be not only worthy of the at- > cently been in this city, and, during his stay, gave seve- 


tention of business men, but absolutely necessary for 
the correct discharge of their duties. 

Knit Flowers. —Among the many curious and ele¬ 
gant specimens of art at the late Franklin Institute 
Exhibition, was a vase of knitted flowers, invented and 
executed by Mrs. M. Shugart Cope, of this city. They 
attracted much attention, particularly among the In¬ 
dies, and were regarded by all ns being exceedingly 
unique, and as evincing great patience and industry on 
the part of the lady inventor. In their configuration^ 

It appeared to us the resemblance to nature was per¬ 
fect; and, in point of coloring^ the imitution was more 
eoinplete than it was thought possible to produce sim¬ 
ply by means of the needle. 

The se flowers, we understand, are destined for the 
World's great fair at London, in May next, where they ] 
will no doubt create a sensation among the curious in | 
such matters, especially ns their execution is a feat > 
never before accomplished, if attempted, as far as 
known, by any one in this or any other country. 

The Opera.— It gives us great pleasure to state that, 
through the commendable exertions of Mr. Edward L. 
Walker, the citizens of Philadelphia will this winter : 
be furnished with a series of brilliant operatic perform¬ 
ances, such as, probably, have never before occurred 
on the American Continent. Such, at least, are the 
aaticipations which are everywhere indulged by those 
who have the best opportunities to judge of the abili- ; 
ties and the general character of the performers. Mr. 
Walker is himself celebrated as a composer and pianist, 
and has therefore unquestionable advantages for the 
consummation of his arduous undertaking. Max Ma- 
retzek, with whom Mr. W. has made his arrange¬ 
ments for the production of a series of grand Italian 
operas at the Chestnut Street Theatre, has been engaged 
for some time past with his opera troupe at the Astnr 
House, New York, the papers of which city have, we 
believe, without an exception, been enthusiastic in 
Its praise. 

It is claimed for this troupe that it presents the 
largest amount of talent of any that has heretofore 
visited the American shores. Among them is Mdlle. 
Punxli, said to be the greatest and most brilliant dra- 
matic vocalist that has been heard since the days of 
Madame Pasta, and our old acquaintances Signor Ben- 
edetti, Siguorina Truffi, Mde. Bertrucca Maretzek, 
Signors Avignonni, Rosi, Forti, and Benevantano. 
But we have not time to enumerate the names of 
those composing the company, all of whom, however, ; 
have received from our musical critics the highest 
measure of praise. We sincerely hope that the citizens ; 
of Philadelphia will second the zealous exertions of 
Mr. Walker, and abundantly recompense him for his 
efl[brtt to sustain and improve the musical reputation 
of opr city. 

Wt understand that there is attached to the troupe a 
very celebrated danscuse, Mdlle. Nathalie Fitzjnmes. 
She is very highly spoken of, and will add a new fea- ; 
tore to the opera. We anticipate giving, in our next, 
a flattering account of the success of this enterprise. 

The house has been done up in beautiful style—backs 
pot to all the scats, new private boxes, etc. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that the inimi¬ 
table Maretzek will wield the baton. 


ral of tho.se delightful concerts winch have rendered 
him a welcome visitor in most, if not in all, the princi¬ 
pal cities of the Union. The peculiar softness and 
flexibility of his voice, to full of mi luncholy, and k» 
soothing to the ear, render him always engaging m 
the rehearsal of those time-honored ballads wliich con¬ 
tain so much of the pathos and seutiiiiMit of the past, 
and which contrast somewhat singularly with tlie piK*- 
try and the music of the popular airs of the present 
time. We hope he will long continue to receive the 
approbation he so richly merits. 

Blitz, the conjuror, the mighty man of magic, who, 
in former times, would have been a candidate fora trial 
by fire, still holds his levees at the Lecture Room in 
the Museum, corner of Ninth and George Street. It is 
refreshing to stop in there of on evening to see the 
crowds of children, the merry, pleasant, laughing faces 
that are gathered there nightly, their attention charmed 
by Blitz. His wniideiful birds arc not the least plea¬ 
surable part of the enlertainiiient. What patience it 
must have required to bring them into such excellent 
training! 

VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, Ac., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

To TAKE OUT Stains.— If on woolen from grease, 
scrape a little French chalk on the spot. If of paint, 
rub in spirits of turpentine with n flannel. If of disco¬ 
loration from any acid, the color may perhaps be re¬ 
stored by rubbing a solution of carbonate of soda or 
magnesia on the part. In this case, avoid the use of 
soap with the water, as the former will restore the red 
appearance. 

To Clean Whits Furs.— Wash them in a cold 
lather of siiap and water, with a little soda and blue in 
it; then draw them with the hand, the same ns a flan¬ 
nel, through several lathers, until they are clean; rinse 
in clean water, shake well, and hang up to dry, fre¬ 
quently shaking them while damp. 

To Color Pomatum. —Yellow, by palm oil or anotn; 
red, by nlkanet root; and green, by guaiacum or the 
green leaves of spinach or parsley. 

Furniture Polish. —An equal mixture of sweet oil 
and vinegar. This must be used constantly, and the 
furniture ufterwards well rubbed with n chamois lea¬ 
ther. This is un excellent polish for mahogany. Fur¬ 
niture cream for polishing wood is made with two 
ounces of peai lash, one gallon of soft water, one pound 
of beeswax, a quarter of a pound of soap; bi>il until 
dissolved ; spread it with a painter’s brush, and polish 
off with a leather. 

To Fix Crayon or Charcoai^^rawinos. —First 
wash the paper with a thin solunon of size; when 
quite dry, the paper is in a good state for making the 
drawings. After which, it should be inverted and held 
horizontally over steam. The steam melts the size, 
which absorbs the charcoal or crayon, and w'hen it has 
again become dry the drawing is fixed. This process 
may be repeated scverAl times during the progress of R 
drawing. 
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QODEi'S liAQAZIKE AND LADY'S EOOa. 


To MARE Orakgk-Flowkr \V AT EH .—Take oil of > 
neroli, eizUt drops; reoiifvi'd Apiriis, Ivvo tlrnrhnm; s 
inuguesri, h;»lf a drachm. Hub the whoW- to^^.-tlier m \ 
a m ortar. ^r;idual\y nddin}; oue pmt of rii.Hiilled or min ! 
Tvaler. Finally, filler th« linnid through wliite blol- 
liag I'aper, and it is ready for use. 

The fraerant essence of the rind of lemons nnd Se¬ 
nile oi';trL:''.s may he easily oblaitK'd by the following 
siiiiplo pritcf s.H : Take u large pu ce of li*af sugar and 


There IS also another difference between town snU 
country, in this very matter »>f church coatumes. There 
is little opportunity for di jp'ay of drega in vititing asid 
shopping, where n congregation of one or two handled 
people nre scattered nulea apart, and the ahopa are 

limited to three “ whcre-you-can-get-almoal-any-ht- 
tlc-ihine-storrg.” Consequently , Sunday it the grand 
gala day for which new bonnets, new dreaaet, andeven 
i new coats nre kept, nnd Sunday noon is too often given 
[ vip to the discussion of these by the ladies of the con- 


rub the fruit on it until the yellow rind is quite iib.sorb- | gregatom, while the young farmers talk over the wheat 


cd : cut .iw'iy with n knifo the parts of tlie sugar con- \ 
lairang the ess*'nce into an earthen dish. If this sugar t 
la closely pres-scd into potg, and tightly covered with a 
bladder over the paper, it will keep fur many years. t 

DESCUIFTION OF TUF. COLORED FASHION \ 
PLATE. I 

Fig. I*?.—An opera-dress of rich brown velvet, m.ode ^ 
quite plum, with Hlmrt sleeves. The cloak is white j 
aatin, Inmd with ros< -coInred Munlua silk, and trim- 
med with ermine. Tiie hf»od may be drawn, as in the > 
plate, over the he ld. Hair dress^'d as faiiey may di- •: 
reel, with a fine wre.aih of rose-hudg and geranium ' 
leaves, filoves, us a general thing, should be white ; : 

but very delicate shades of primrose or blue are all<»\v- 
ahle. Unless at the Italian Opera, short gloeves should 
not be worn. 

Fig. li —Dinner-dress of Mazarine blue lure aatin. 
The pattern is very novel nnd elegnnt. bmng a kind of 
slip, if we may call it so, over a fine skirt of cambric. 

It ii coiilined at the waist by a narrow velvet girdle, 
with g<dd rlnsps. It is fastened across the front ami 
bust bv bunds of silk lace ending in rosettes ; the sleeves 
are fasu-m d in the same manntier. The iin.lersleevcs 
iind chemisette are of fine cambric linen, elegantly 
pl iited. (fruceful Neapolitan cap, with fare ros-tics 
of primrose-colored satin; the huir arranged in plain 
banda beneath it, or with tie of the same. Gloves to 
correspond. 

CHIT-CHAT OF PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOB FEBBUABTf. 

There is nclhing particularly novel in the dress „f 
our Indies this month, it beinj the Inst of their w.nter 
oosluntes, nnd too early to think of sprin- rnTrove- 
.uents If anythin?, the tendency has been to a quieter 
slvle of dress aa far an color goes, and the broad rdibons 

of early >yinter R""'’" P''""" 

Mantua or satin. Aa to extreme,, l.owever. we Lave 
that to our neighbora of New York, who bake Parisian 
kA-ifh little or no change. Of course, n mode. 

l:t“becot^"8 

ntodisti alters or arranges a costume to twenty 
*''^Z.nt°tastes, and no two ladies are seen upon the 
dressed precisely alike. The last suggc.sfs a 
\vc have before spoken of in the dresses of those 
*”*the country. The milliner imports from the nearest 
jjg one or two bonnets, and all in the village 
t htxvti exac^that pattern. So with the dress- 
”**^ker who makWthe same Jong waists for stoat or 
^nder figures, and sleeves of intense tightnes.s for 
*ound or long arms. We have seen one fashion of trim- j 
^ ' sr straw bonnets pervade a whole community. 
When “ bows on top" were the rage, we have seen 
twenty bonnets pass through tha “ meeting-houae’' 
porch with that peculiar cockade of ribbon at the jane ^ 
Ln of the crown and brim. 


or hiy crop, 

“ Did you see Mary Ann Jones’s new bonnet!" 

“ Yes ; ain’t it swert ? I mean to tell Miss Lane te 
trim mine just like it." 

“ Well. I ’ve found out hf>w those ruffles are put oa 
Anue Maria’s maulilln, and 1 guess I can carry tbopat¬ 
tern in my eye. She was so mean she wouldn’t lend it! 

What sort <*f a white dress are you going to have?" 

Ami so the eoinnunts go on. As for appearing nn 
lw«^ succ''!'i«iv«‘ Sumluys in .the same dress, the thing 
was iv*t to l»o iiH uti<uicd in gfntftl village life, and the 
collars nml cuds serve in regular rotation. We do not 
mean to »;iy there is nf> display of dress or novelty in a 
city congregafion. It could not be said with truth, 
lull sliU, uiD'-tig tlie hutlrrlly crowd, there are many 
sf-rious wor.shipors, people of wealln and station, win' 
dr*ass far more plainly limn through the week, that Uicit 
I <'wn lliought.s nnd those of their nciglihors shall nut be 
> disiraclrU from the solemn service. AYe know ladies 
^ who make it u rule never to wear a new dress or bunnel 
for the first tunc on Sunday, lest the uncomfortable or at 
least novel feeling should interfere with serious medi¬ 
tation. Nor do wc think the habit of putting children 
into nice or new clothes only on Sunday at all advii* 
able. 

A well-known literary man was asked, not long ago, 
the reason of the peculiar dislike he hud for churck 
chimes. 

" D.ih said he. making a wry face, “ they arc so 
connected in my mind w’llh new clothes ; and 1 nlwayi 
Jiated now clothes. When I was a little fellow, new 
jackets and new Irowscrs were reserved for Sundays. 
They u'ere always sure to pinch ; and then we were 
perpetually told to keep quiet, for fear that wc should 
spoil them Church bells! Why Alexander Selkirk 
was un uiigratf ful man for complaining that their sound 
; wa.s never heunl in his ‘ solitude.’ " 

And, though this was said in a jesting spirit, he was 
more than half right. How many of the poor " wrig¬ 
gling" little creatures, who hang their chins over the 
top of the pew during the psalm, " like young coltsi® 
a pasture,” ns Longfellow has it, would be quiet and 
comfortable but for these same now clothes."! 

Jewelry in church seems to us quite out of place- 
You sit, during the reading of the epistle, contemplat¬ 
ing an elegant bracelet on the arrri of your neighbor, 
and hear that woman should not be decked " in gold 
and pearls and costly array," Far better is the fashion 
prevalent in some European countries, of wearing a 
plain black dress and mantle only when going np to 
church service; and it certainly seems more suitable to 
the calm and reverential spirit which all should culti¬ 
vate on such an occasion. 

But, instead of chatting of the fashions, we have 
been betrayed into a Jiomily upon “ vain apparel," for 
Tvhich we beg your indulgence, dear ladies, and pro¬ 
mise next mouth to be os entertaining aa possiole to 
atone for it. Fabbioit. 
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PROUD TRIUMPH OF GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK. 

AN AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

Since publishing the Lady’s Book for January, we have, up to the moment of penning this, received an 
,jncreas^} to our list that has been unprecedented. This shows tiiat our efiurls in the good cause of 

: AinERlCAl¥ LITERATURE AAR ARERICAAT ARTS 

appreciated. No foreign aid is needed by the proprietor of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Our Janiiar}* numlier. 
i: "which hits, we believe without u dissenting voice, been jironouneed the gcin of the month, i.s all of AMERI- 
,.ri CAX MANUFACTURE. We have in store numerous novcdtie.s. An opportunity has now been given to 
, uiuke a comparison between our engravings of 

SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS 

and those of others—steel against wood. 

-. COQUETRY, 

The match plate to “ Constancy,” published in the January number, will l»e given in the March number. 

GOOD COUNSEL AND EVIL COUNSEL, 

■ Match plates, engraved by Welsh, will also be published this year, with appropriate letter-press matter. 

DRESS THE MAKER AIVD DRESS THE WEARER, 

EmUematlc Pictures of “The North,** “The South,** “The East,'* “The West,** 

Are also in preparation Also, the following 

SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS: 

Search the Scriptnres. I John Proclaiming the Mes.sinh, 

" The Crcalion, in seven tableaux, | The Scpanitiim of tlie Apostles, 

The Mirncles of Christ, in four tableaux, s Hallowed be Thy Name, 

The Parables of Clirtst, in five tableaux, \ The Church Porch, Sunday Morning, 

“We Beseech Thee to Hear us, O Lord I” containing | The Cottagers. Sunday morning, 
four figures, | <• Lord, have Mercy upon us,” 

-r Christ nnd the Womnn of Samaria, j The First Lesson in Charity, 

^ Christ Healing the Sick, j Backwoods’Worship, 

** Cliriai on the Mount, / Sulfcr Little Children to Come unto Me,” 

‘ “ Hi'vv Beautiful are Thy Tnbernaelcs, O Lord!” j The tJuardian An;'!. 

.. The Acts of the Apostles, in tableaux, from the cartoons > The Int uit Saviour and St. John, 

of Raphael, | The Return of the Dove to the Axk, 

• .And many, very many, of a more gay and lively character. One of each kind will be given in a number— 
cornhiiiing the a/i//! the ij^ar/. 

The illustration of the Scriptural Plates will be farni^bhed by ilio 

REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


. COLORED EMGRAYUVO. 

The “Sylphs of the S*a>un,” in the .laniiary number, was printed and colored in our own o/boe; also the 
Vase and Flowers, in ihi.s number. Can there be—has there lK*en—anything’ more beautiful published, foreign 
or domestic, in any number of a magazine published in Philadelphia? VV’c may ask the same question m 
rel'ereuce to 

GODEY'S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES. 

Cndonbttd Beecipts, Model Cottages, Music, Croelict Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crochet 
Flower Work, Hair Braiding, Bibbon Work, Clicnillc W'ork, Lace Collar Wark, 

Children's and Infant's Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chcmi.scltes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady, will find its 
appropriate place in her own Book. 

TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID, 

AND NO DEVI ATION. 

They are also the terms of all the Philadelphia $3 magazines. 

One copy, 1 year, - - - - S3 I Five copies. 1 year, - - - -310 

Two copies, 1 year, - - ' ^ I One copy, 5 years, - - - - 10 

One copy, 2 years, - - - - h ( Ten cnjiies, 1 year, - - - - 20 

And one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of ten. 

Postmasters and ofliers sending clubs will oblige us very much by having* them ail addressed to one 
oame. It Ls no inconvenience to them, and will be a great favor to us. 

15^ No old subscriber will be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 

Address -A.. CrOOCT, 

113 Chestnwa Streei, BhUadeiphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 

Fifth Street, a few doors Sonth of Walnut. 

The SPRING Course of Lectures for 1S51 will be commenced on Monday, March 1“ 
1851. Degrees will be conferred about the 17th of July, 1851. 

PRESIDEIVT. 

HON. J. R. BURDEN, M. D. 

F4CIJETY. 

^AMES McCLlNTOC’K, M. D., PrinripU's and Praclice of Surgen'. 

RUSH VAN DYKE, M. D., Materia Medica and General Therupeiilica. 

THOMAS D. MITCHELL, M. D., Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

JAMES BRYAN, M. D., Institute.'* of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. 

EZRA S. CARR, M. D., Medical Chemis^lry 

FREDERICK A. FK’KARDT, M. D.. OhMelrics and Di<i*a?*c8 of Women and Childreo. 

JAMES McCLINTOCK, M. D., Cieneral, Special, and Surgical Anatomy. 

GEORGE HEWSTON, M. D.. Dcmon:*trator of Anatomy. 

Fee for the Full Course, - - - - fK) j Fee for those who have attended two fall 

Matriculation, paid once only, • - - 5 00 | courses in «»tlier Colleges, - - - f45 fi 

Graduation,.oOOO Di'<'*ectin" Ticket, . - - - . jt. ' 

I Perpetual Ticket, - - - - - K«J 1*1 

Full course Candidates for Graduation will be furnished with the ticket to the PennsylvaDU 
Hospital without charge. 

The fee for the respective tickets may be paid to each Member of the Faculty, or the who'.* 
amount may be paid to the Dean, who will issue a ccrtiiicate which will entitle the Student 
the ticket of eacn Professor. 

The Winter Course for 1851-52 will commence on the second Monday of October, 1851. 

For further information, inquhe of 

JAMES McEEIYTOCH, BI. D., Oean, 

PuiLADELPHiA, October 24, 1830. No. 1 North Eleventh Street 


*^TUE BEST PAPER PtJBEISUED IJV AMERICA.’’—itfarion, & C. &ar. 

TIE TANKEE BLADE, 

A LARGE AND HAUDSOHE WEEKLY JOURNAL; 

Devoted to Literature, Art, Edacatlon, Nerals, Criticism, Fan, News, 

Aim ESFEGIALLT DESIRABLE TO THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

PVBI.ISHE1> EVERT SATURDAY, AT $3 OO PER ANTUEl, IT ADTATCE. 

WHAT THE PRESS THINK OF THE BLADE. 

By far the richest specimen of a newspaper we have ever known—equaled by none in brilliancy, spirit, 
originality, and in neatness of tvpoirrnjiiiifal arransfcinent. — Cohtmhtt.n {(t.i.) Sentinel. 

To those of our readers who take Eastern Lilerarv New-paper.s we commend the “Blade,” and assn- 
them that they do not, and cannot, take any that is siip<;rior, while many of those blanket sht»ets, tilh-d w j 
trash, that they do take, are as far inferior to the “ Blade” as anything perfectly worthless can be to a va.iia^ 
article .—Sfullty (A'y.) News. 

It is one of the most useful and interesting paper.s received at this odice, and is read with more avidity tiun 
any other exchange— Delphi (huliana) Times. 

The Yankee Blade has a reputation throughout the length and brcudlh of this great country unsurpassed 
any family paper printed.— {N. F.) Journal. 

In order to meet the wishes of our friends at a distance, with whom the item of postage is quite a ecc 
sideration, we offer the following inducements to 

B®- FORM CLUBS FOR THE YANKEE BLADE. ^ 

THREE copies, one year, - - - $r) 00 | TEN cttpies, one year, . - - $10 00 

FIVE o • ic . . - 8 00 I FOUHTELN “ - - - - 20 00 

Where a club of Ten or Fourteen copies are sent, an extra copy will be furnished to the person who gels ^ 
the club 

Siihscrilxjrs and Postmasters are requested to act as Agents on the aI>ove terms. 

FT* ^Ve h ipe that those Postmasters who have hitherto aided us will redouble their exertions for the Ci^*- 
ing year, and that other Postmasters may be induced to take the same intere.st: also, that all agents and friv ^ 
ot t he p aper will endeavor to send it into every “ nook and hamlet” in the country. 

Southern and Western money taken at par for subscriptions. Or Post-Olfiee stamps taken at their ft; 
value, All letters (post paid) should be n<ldressed to 

MATHEWS, ST EVE NS & CO., No. 12 School Street, Boston, Mass. 

N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of iho Yankee Blade as a specimen can be accommoJaiei 
by nolif^ng the publishers by letter, post-paid. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

THE LEADING AN D LARGEST WEEKL Y IN THE UNION. 

THK SATUHDAY EVHENING POST is now, beyond nil denial, the leading as well as the largest Weekly 
Paper in the United States. Its circulation is undeniably greater than that ol* any other paper, of the same 
kmd, ill the Union; while it.s literary contents are allowed, by the hi^st judges, to be unsurpassed. Such tales 
“The Deserted Wife,” “ Shannondale,” “The Child Sicaler,” and “The Two Brides,” have placed “The 
I\)-t.” by almost universal admission, a “head and shoulders” above its cotemjKiraries. 

We now have the pleasure of announcing to the American public that wc have made arraugements with 
one of the 

FIRST NOVELISTS IN AMERICA, 

MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOCJTIIWORTH, author of “ Retribution,” “The Deserted Wife,” “Shan- 
nciNDAUK,” etc., by which the productions of her gifted pen will be secured hereafter (with the exception of an 
occasional story in a Washington paper) 

EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 

Mr«. Southworfh. as an Am-rricau novelist of great power—a rising .Star m the West—has been bailed with 
olaiiiaiion by all iho^e who can recognize genius as well in a native as in a lorcign author. We de.*>ign to 
cuiiimence a NEW bTORV BY MRS. SOUTH WORTH about the begi mi iug ol'i lie year. It will be eiuilled 

VIRGINIA AND MAGDAliENE; OR, THE FOSTER SISTERS. 

A WINTER EVENING’S TALE. 

How many stories she will be able lo furnish during ISol will depend upon the state of her health, etc. We 
tni-t. however, that we shall be able lo lay before our readers at least THREE of those SPLENDID PRO- 
JJUCTIONS which have made her name already .so distinguished. 

In the intervals of Mrs. South worth’s Noiiveiletles, we design publishing other and shorter Nouvellettea 

from authors of admitted celebrity. We have two now on hand, which we shall publish as soon as possible :_ 

“THE IRON HAND,” bv T. S. Arthur, Esq. “TflE TEXAN HUNTRESS,” by C. W. Webber, 
author of “Old Hicks, the Guide,” “ The Shot in the Eye,” etc* 

And mark this! What the proprietors of the Post promi.-*e, they perform—or do belter. They do no! 
announce a long list of distiiigiiishcd contributors with whom they have made no arrangement, and whose 
stories never appear. Such a system may delude an intelligent public oiie year, but it will not answer a seeo 7 id 
time. If the public are liumbugged once, it is the fault of the hurnbuirger; xi' twice, it is their own. 

ill addition lo such choice orkunal articles, involving a large outlay of money, the columns of the Post 
will contain a great amount of Miscellaneous reading, such as the 

CREAM OF THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 

Wiltv and Humorous Articles, Selections from the Agricultural Journals, Riddles and Coniindnims, etc. etc. 

REPORTS OF LECTURES.—During the past year, we gave the celebrated Lectures on Shakspearc, by 
Mr. Dana; and the instructive and interesting ones of Dr. Baird, upon Europe—Letters from Abroad—General 
News—Reports of the Markets—a Bank Note and Slock List, etc. etc. 

One or more PORTRAITS of remarkable persons, or PICTURES OF REMARKABLE PLACES, are 
also weekly given. 

A MORAIi PAPER. 

In conclusion, we may say — that we shall maintain for the Post the character it has acquired of being a 
strictly moral paper; one that a ^rent may allow to go freely before his innocent sons and daughters. We ' 

need hardly repeat here that the Post has done more to prevent the publication and sale of immoral works than 
any’’ half a aozen other papers in the land. A careful guard shall also be kept, as heretofore, over our Ad'vbr* 

TisiNO Columns, that notniug of an improper character may obtain admittance. In short, whatever is calcu¬ 
lated fo refine, instruct, amuse, or gratify, shall find its appropriate place in the POST; and let the reader j 

mark one thing—W’hatever others may we will not be behind in the ‘performance. A paper that has 

si<K>d for twenty-nine years, steadily progressing all that time, and which has now the largest list of sub- j 

scribers of any ^per of the same class in the United Stales, is not to be left behind in the raw by awy rival. 

TERMS .—The terras of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance. Three Dollars if not paid , 

m advance. For Five Dollars one copy is .sent three years. We continue the following low terms for Clubsi • 

to be sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, to one posl-oflice :— . I 

4 COPIES,. $5 00 PER ANNUM. 

8 “ (and one to agent, or the getler-up ol the Club) SIO 00 “ 

13 “ (and one to agent, or the getier-iip of the Club) $1,5 00 “ 

20 “ (and one to agent, or the getter-up of the Club) $20 00 ** 

ONE COPY of the Saturday Evening Post, and One of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, 

Of ^rtain’s Magazine, for FOUR DOLLARS. 

The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When tbo \ 

aum is large, a draft siiould be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. [ 

Address, alwayi post-paid^ DEACON & FETERSONf 

No. 66 South Third Street^ PhUa. , 

N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notify- ^ 

in^ the publishers by letter, post-paid. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. | 

Philadelphia Sattirdat Evening Post.—A mong the numeronB nnd vnluoble family newspapers issuing from the 
American press, we do not hesitate to place the Post in the very front rank. We intend no disparagement to other 

enterpriaes of a similar character—nnd there are many of great merit—but this one seems to have risen, by the spirited ' 

enterprise of its conductors, lo a degree of eminence which places it a full head and shouldtrs above all ita colem- 
porarics. . • 

By the way, we take occasion jnst here, to venture the opinion that there is no branch of Amsrican literature that is 
eontribnting, at this time, so largely to the diffusion of useful knowledge, as this class of Family Newspapers. They 

are sowing, broadcast, a aeetl whose fruit cannot foil to tell upon American character in future ages. They are finding | 

their way to every nook of human society—always exciting a fondness for rending, and with this a great point is 

gained, especially with the youth. Even the children enjoying these advantages know more that is useful and * 

important in the formation of character than the men of former generations. . . « 

We could wish to see a good family newspaper—giving our preference to the Post— in every family in this RepuhJic. ; 

No parent can appropriate the sum charged for it so profitably for his children, in any other way. On the score ^ 
instruction and plrasurable amusement, nothing of quadruple the cost has ministered so much to our family at tkt 
weekly visit of the Post, for years past.— Beinner, La. 

R7" NomEEOUS other BQVALLT FLATTZBING notices ARB omitted for wart of room. 
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Great Offers for 1851! 


Leviathan Paper, 86 columns ofreadlngr and a costly engraving for\ 

THB PREMIUM YEAR. 

Costly Parlour Engravings, Popular and Fashionable Music, Historical and IJs 
Books, as Premiums to Subscribers to 

SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER. 

WITH ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS IN THE LITERARY, NEWS AND ARTI3TICAL CHARACTER OF ITS CONTENTS, FOR THE YEAH 1 

THE FIEiH OF THE EEAV SEItlES. 

The puhlMi.'f. 1 i;a Ir.tr e J.Mi-'.v,. nrr; i l" with l.ii. rnry NVrit.-s. r.-rr.'-; on«l.*nU, Drsitmcr^s. anJ E: 

pr.-|.an f! t.> o‘nT to tl;.> Am ri. nn r hu ■ jou. iia: '-hi .it j.** !•<■. n Ilf j-. i-nlai ity lor*'—wiil, he firmly U-..t 

excel aJl itA Ci/nU-uipor.iric-^ Hf to I'l.wv •• > WLoULV I*A I’Mi' at uuro so far bi ,)ou<l all couji>clition as to injure fur it 

Hl OZROUZaATZOir OF OKB HUXZDRBD THOUSAIZD OOPZBS 

K f' fe till* dm of March. IR.M. ll< ini' a |>rai tirrtl i>riiiti r. of largo peruiiinry nnd all Ihc arplinnces for puhh-’- - 

C.a -■ Ir -rur^ )’.p r. a- w.'i; uf t!f‘ l.i'* ': rm.-ris of i • tv .V'’. fifm all j rirtf of the >v«.riil. iiiid fiuni.'hiiu Iht.m r. .. 

a ' viiiico I'f llo- o, ii- r paj '-r-,— iio<l iiavii g y> : r. i,t>. ut all |Munts to iorv\ anl ('ornrt —he exp»-<-ts. 1 \ tli«- u . 

a amount of r.-ij. 'al, to hi' la'o..r.f«> Ifuailx ^oori.: 1 a n.ioi-iio arfuie iu eTo-y fi-iiiily in the I nit- i 'i, i 

a' o,.uij>li‘'li ti l'. Ml 1 to p .o . it V ithit^ ilo- jM-w, r of tie- Ikoi.M.-.-i not oiilv t») r- ooi\o hi> j< uriial hfi^-lwo Weclut in a yviLS, I . 

iu Un ir poe»c£»iou also a ueaulilul itouic urnam< Ht, he pr 'po'oa. f»,r Ttiif tj_\R om v, to olh-r the loliowing 

PREMIUM TERMS: 

VypnF'"FDEXTKl> IX THE AXXALS OF XFWSrArFR rVBLISIIIXGl 


One copy, one year, (with an ele-ruiit promiuiti eiiirraviug.). P2 00 

Four coj-ies, (ait-i a premium et giuiiitg to ih • g>-ller-up of the club,). 5 Oil 

T- 11 “ *• “ •• “ “ . 10 itO 

Twf-ntv “ fand n ningnifieont engraving to overy eut'fcvih'T.). 20 oO 


Those who prefer it, can have the I'li uiium Ho. ita or .M ificof Lite pii>t year, ou the same terms as heretofore. 

THE PRBMZUM FZ.ATBS2 

Any person aendinc *2 in advance will reeeivo WEEK LI' FAFKli'’ /ttr itne year, and any onb of the followicg r.j< 

beautiful I’arlour I’iolur- s;— 


<Jhrl«l Little CDiildreo.— Jf'jtus “ SujTnr liUlr rhiUiren tn come unto me, and/nrlnd than ncL,Jbr qf such u 0.-' i i * I 

tieavfu. " —^l'.TT. M'. It. 

ri'hi'i i< (>!!<• of till’ V ry l«’<t •rlre mvr.ro^lrt* en-'v^vin.,'** over tmiM'- hi <1. Tt contah,» povfnt'’<*n fnll-h’ngfh ficvtrw. on " '■ 

V( ry L-'t vt,. !<• of art. atui i- . >a '!>•(•. of g', * ,m iMic’-r .. !t i* in ••h o nt Hud roitah’''f rntMuent for the r hvf 
World. It is from Iv-nji n jit W < -t'*: e- li-traii d jn tor*—'o't id'• i-a vu. .^i uu! The retaal prme of this prmt is i:. 

Cui< oired. 1 or ^ > wc 1 11 1 u vni.-‘h t lo- I'n) o r one > o :■ r. ..tel tin* co, ", mi pnut. J 
The Pftiver.—*’/•h/o*r, in hr in-.i, o. i >■ y',,/ unme.'' 

IThi' i,' a io trm ;i.e. .o.d at o)- ' ■ i ‘f: i r hy 21 it'.'h<-« in Tt !«! a fine mermtint, cnemvoi ■> 

st> 1". fr- ill 11 oy ihr et i.'-r.i-' 'f Moii'i-.ti oro-t. r< n t -I' ''oti. It reprefciiLs a mother teaeh.ug Lc. • 

LortTH I'ruyer, and if eharmtD>ils a;i: aeu»'e. 'J lie .''lore price ol Ihis print iii.'o j.,.] 


The Reverie.—t(''iloured.) 

Til - ilvi r ovh of h-nven, with w-aning li' ht, I An<l the* fiiir nin'den. tnn«t5ns: ’nenth Its rtiy, 
heaiii.'* it! 'oh o’l • l;o ^.lrnt i ,'it. | I'! i'. t'llcf"' vo >ei tio atid Dia •,U'T.'« p.'iy. 

[The Reverie 5« one'd' il.” .-w eeie-i pienir<'s. ^v In u ej.ioo; --d. th<' ere ever U to ld. It i" Md't. naturtil. eneetivo, and !»o perfci'tly in 
in e,\|ir",-'.oii. i-.k to f.irly < riehajit. It r\^‘' is h s m,!; in' iin h* ': a I tie met/,(dint, drawn and engraved by G. K. Haii-vi.'? 
Store priio. eoloitrod. ;“li. M •' furtii'ih tin rohiun d tiiriuie to .-/Z «u'o>ei ihiT>-. t 

Persons KcttiiiK' up clubs, either of foLU or Tt.v, will nn-eivo any jiieiure in the whole list, above or below. 


THB OIiUB FRBMZUBra 

Clubs of Twenty will bo furnished with the l*aper one year, and ctyrp subscriUr in the dub will receive any 0Jr» of the fc-I 
beautiful engravings:— 

The Rev. John Wealey Prenehln* In the fJwennp Amphlthentrc.— 

Mr. W**.<ley, in hii “.Journal,” s :—••The nafural aiuidiiUu .itn* iit tJwinap. (Cornwall.) is far the finest I know in thekinci 

is a round, gre^n hollow, gently sh‘ l\itig down jiIhuii f. •■t di - ii; hut I .'<upiH.>(‘ it if two hun(lr''d avr. f ueiovs one way, aJid d 
hundred the olh'T. The p-oph- 1. .th 'dl d it rtiel l■ov'■l••ll tlh'i.i 'lud r -utid nhoi’t*-al'ovf b'J.f’VU—tht* largcitl asj.vembly 1 ever i. 

I tiii;ik it the nm.ft n):iMiiiIie*‘nt , which 'i> u> !•<• • n of ttii' '..|e . f]ic;iM u." 

['J lu* engraving i> a line rm r./ofint. (iicw.') ai.d i^ lie hi -f \vc li.iv<- vei .'ceu — cost of engraving. It is from a ptintir^. i- 

fri'm tho above ('.xtract. w hii h is piintcd on the ti’uraving. The eiigiiiviug i.'< hJJcd with liguros of M'cfiley and his L*...:*.' 
picture is by 20 inches, and tht! retail price of it is .fj.j 

America <4ii!ded by AA ii'^doin.— An al!r(j> nrnl rifth>> Vnilril Stnfrs, (Pruning tin ir {fuh'prrtdrnce and pmrprrity. 

[This is a fine .'h-el engniv iug. (uew.) au'l Im-; l» <11 niu.'L adiiiintbly ( X-'eo.cd. nl a coct of JlMiu. 'J'he de.sign shows tLf 
LilsTty, a statue of M a.-'hiiigiun. the w iiogi d .’deri 111 y, th<> (v d.-ut;i.« t'f hu>b!iiidrv, commerce, industry, and the born of pi' .i'. 
cative of our prolific country* The engraving is by IS inches. Sitoro price, 

President Taylor and hln AA^ar Horae.— 

IThis print show.s the hero of Iluen.a Vii-ta standing by his favonrih' shed, “Old M’hitey,” and attended by his faithful 8ii 
General is nesting on the wheel of a cun non-carriage, and is repicsmted iu full military costume. It is a fine meszt^nt, CQ.n 
a co.st of $lUO0, and is sold at retail fur $2.J 

The Reverie.—(i’hdn.)— 

[Tliis bi'autiful mexzotint engraving, deacribed above, will be furnished, uncoUmred, to club subscribers. The store price of tbl* 
plain, is $'i.] 

Kemarka.—It will be underslorHl tlmt ev(ry suhscriher in a club of twenty shall receive any anr of the last four described f l v 
he may select. By paying SI he will ohtHiii a journal hf’.y-two wi-. k.'*, and an erjrrnving that h«' cannot otherwise obtain for It-".-i.'‘ 
The getter-up of the club will reedve any extra '-ngraving he may s« h ct, or two of one kind, if he prefers it 

The piihli‘*her a sun-.'^ tho jiuhlie th.-vt every pi'tu/e is ••.•<nrl!y fis here r< pp"ented—indeed, he bolievos that the deperirf :• 
beneath the reality. Tlin.-JH plates which are of old hut popular siU jeets. have ht-eu ri'-cngravcd expros.«ly for Mr. Scott, and ac -e. 
the previous copies, Tla list of l><X)k Premiums is puhliislnai at lengih in “ skott's M eekly Paper,’’ and a catalogue of some tkc 'u 

piece.*? of music, from whieh subscribers may ft'lect, will be scut,ou the receipt of an order, post-paid. The terms will also he tumi a. 
Paper” fur these premiums. 


TBB PTrBX.XO •WXX.I. OBSBBVB 

That JHXITT’S WEEKLY PAPER Is a first-class Two Dollar journal, and yet the publisher is enabled, by the most liberal enterpr^f- ^ 
k almost for nothing. He is doUrmined to have the largest sub^crijition li^t in tbe world. His “Paper” is a mammoth sheet, c : 
thirty-.'iix colmnns of reading, .^ince it has 1 m en enJarg< d to if« pre'< nt leviathan .si<c. it contains al-out eight columns more reui i ^ 
week than it did previously ; and, eoii>< rjn, ut'y. piihli'iieK in arly one-half more literary and news matter than any <dher pif'cr ol .-it.v 
IT IS mix JED OX THE FIXES! WHITE PA PEE, a Uiu-r article than has ever been used for a newspaper, and with new ainl os 
clear-faced type, of a gtKsI size for reading without injury to the eyes. 

It will number am(>ng its contnlniti rs fur is.-d the Imding writ4rs of Europe and America, (for a list of whom see tbe paptr.' si 
contents will lx* nearly all original. The engravings will Ix' of the most magnifi(x;nt description. An Original Tale is published ♦ 
without exceidioii: so also original Poefn-, t>tori< m, llomanctK, Biographies, gtalistics, Moral iissays, Ac. It is just such a papr 
parent may place iu the hands of his rhilii with safety. 

40^ Early in December will tx' eouimencrd an original 8EA TALE, or nouvellcttc, of the highest order of literary excellence. ■ 
oo'upy several numbers, and is well vvorrh the pric<! of a year's subscription. It i.s copyriglited. and cannot be obtained in ac. etb 
In addition, the ample dimension.'* of the ?h(>et hJT< rds ']‘}iro for a gr< at varh'ty of reading. iM siOes the news of the week—a feiiim* I 
to •* Scott s Weekly Paper.” The GEMS OF TUE EXGLISJI AX^XUALE will be published as soon as received f 2 t>m our Locdeii 

and the best of the foreign monthlies selei'ted as fad. as receiTed.“%tA 

4^ All the publisher a«k8 in return, is a response on tho part of tbe public. For the five years that his “Paper” has been pobbs 
has maintained an unsnllied reputation for purity and excellence. He pledges himself to continue improving it commenjniisi^ * 
patroiroM. Of one thing the public may rest assured, that this popular journal shall not be excelled, if oqu^led, by any other. 

All letters must 1^ addressed, post-paid —or they are not tsJien from tbe Postroffioe,—to 

AHBRB'W^ SCOTT, Publisher, No. 116 Chettnut St., Philad., 
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I. S. ART HUR’S HOME GAZEITE. 

Six months have not elapsed since the Pnblishers issued the first number of 
Vi 


^ % 


And already the paper has attained a circulation of oveir 

FIFTEBN THOUSAND COPIES! 

AimI the increase goes on at the rate of several hundred weekly. This is unprecedented in the history of news¬ 
paper literature. It seems to be just what the right thinking, right feeling, and virtuous portion of the couimu- 
mty desire as a weekly visitor to their families; and the aim of the editor will be to make it still more wel- 

• . .»• I__f__ 1 

cocne to t 
several o 

TO^BD'wiFEr” ana'‘«‘THE'WAr TO PStoPEE; UOTON Tm STRENGTH ” 

In order to give to the Horae Gazette” the most substantial and varied interest, the BEST WRITERS 
IN THE CC^NTRY WILL BE ENGAGED as contributors to its columns. Among the good things” 
now appearing, and in preparation, are the following 

PERStllUl BBCOllBCTIONS i?ID IRBCDOTBS OP THB PBESIDEIITS OP THE DHITED STATES: 

By ARTHUR J. STANSBURY. who has been for twenty-four years Reporter of Debates in the United States 

Senate and House of Representatives. - j u-jiu..- jaro. 

A series of papers possessing a greater interest for American readers ^ hardly be imagined. Mr. Stans- 
bury a man of fine tastes and acquirements, has been familiar with life in Washii^on for nearly half a cen- 
turv *and during that time, has come into direct contact with nearly all of our prominent political men. With 
most of our Presidents, he has been personally acquainted. During this long period, he has gather^ a fund of 
incidents and anecdotes, touching leading personages, which he is now preparing for the press, and which will 
finct rome to the Dublic through the columns of the ** Home Gazette.” 

aIuiSiI wliOT of RECoIlECTIONS and anecdotes of the presidents, which appoticd 

previous to the 1st of January, 1851, will bo republished in the “Gazette,” so that all subscribers who begin 
with January, 1851, will receive the whole of this 

BEEFLT INTERESTINB SERIES OF FAFERS 

Of the Nonreltottee and Miioa of original articlea appearing and in preparation, we may mention the following:— 

THE REOICIDE'S DAUGHTER; a Tale of Two Worlds, 

By VP H CARPENTER, ESQ., author of “Clairbotne, the Khbel,” “Ruth Emaley,” dec. And 

A TEMPERANCE NOVEL: ByT. 8. ARTHUR. 

Eketehei of the Early Hiitorj of Eeatiulr, ud Legndi of the "Boii aod Blood; Gnmad:’* 

By C. W. WEBBER, author of “ Shot in the Eye,” “Old Hicka," “ The Gold Minea of the Gila," dec. dte. 

THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HI8TORY : BY WM. H. CARPENTER. ESQ. 
heroic WOMEW of the OEDBir BAT: By H. W. Herbert, Esq. 

A NEW NOVEL BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 

Author of “ The Yeiiiaaaee," “ The Partisan," « MeUichampe," “Guy Rieera," “ Katharine Walton,” dw. dsn 

ANIKtDOTES OP BIRD, ,BEAST, PISH, AND RX:PTI1.E, 

With the poetry aod philosophy of their reapeetiTe livea and habita, as drawn ftom Ufo. By C. W. WEBBER, 
Author of “ ^ot in the Eye,’* dee. 

ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 

B^W^?h^%e« wm nu®mb?rofoSK TXiBS AND SKETCH^FROM TRE 

B^TOF our writers. The public will see by this that ws mean tagive them a good paper, and no 

“‘ll^^ing mentioned wme of the « good thing.” that will appear in the “ HOME GAZETTE,” the puUiahen 
Ywtll AtEie some of ihe “ bad things” that will not appear therein. 

Noarti^e%iiher original or elected, will be admitted inio the “Gawtte^* 

the Yoong. or offend the purest feelings. The supervision of the editor will extend to the 
idwJ^iiW w well ea to llt^dina columns, ind he will eiclude therefrom all advertiwmenU of ted 
mter artfofe” ite uw of which ten3. to injure either the My or mind. This exclusion will exteud to ell quack 

medicines and patent nortruros. Upon thi. plmlge WITH LASjOE CLEAR- 

The “ Hofiio Gaxetie" i. elegantly printed M FINE WRITE P^ER, WITH LARGE CLEAR- 
FACED TYPE, that may be read by young and old without mjiiry to the eyes. 

TERMS OF THE PAPER-IN ALL CASES IN ADVANCE. 


Ten copies, per annum, 
Fourteen “ “ 


- $15 00 

- ao 00 


II. 

I 


One copy, per annum, - - “ ^ 52 

Three copies “ " " * -X 22 

a:. t» »d . > * 10 00 f 

Wtere a dob of .ix, ten, or fourteen copie. are rent, «i «r«n. copy wUl be fumished to the poetmaater, or other 

’**'oNE 'oioStt: GAZETTE,” and ONE of either Godey’a Ladv’* B<k*, prahe®’* Megaxine, 

or Sndn’. MU.i“, will be rent for FOUR DOLLARS. Or, one copy aad tke Udiea’ Neuonal Megasiue, 
fftr THREE DOLLARS. |3^All letters must be post-vaid. 

for Ihe place where the .ubreription is made will be taken in payment for^ neper, 

.r- i#" Postmerier. (hroeghoiii the^nited Suitee will act as our agents; or thoM who wi.h to aubocribe can 

iimjjjit ^ ^pl*r'’to give the ueme of the Post Office, County, end Stale where it is to be rent 

AAdr«M T. A AHTHtJR * Co., Ko 5 Athenian Bnildinga, Franklin Plaoe, P h i la del phia. 
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THE COQUETTE. 

BT ALICX B. NXAL. 

(See Plate.) 

“ So Miss Myrtle is going to marry ! 

What a number of hearts she will break —Old Song. 


We hope our readers have not forgotten, in the 
lapse of two short months, the recital of Catherine 
Grant’s trials, and the triumph of her still, true, wo¬ 
man’s nature over them. We hope not; because 
they will then be happy to recognize her among the 
assembled guests at the bridal reception of her 
friend, Nelly Lyons. 

Now Mrs. Morgan. The ceremony which gave 
her a right to claim that title has been passed 
tarough half an hour ago, and she smiles and blushes 
to hear herself addressed by it, as one and another 
press through the gay crowd to offer their congratu¬ 
lations. “ What a beautiful bride !” said more than 
one, as they caught the first glimpse of the crescent 
of bridesmaids and groomsmen who occupied the 
front dining-room; and the homage was involun¬ 
tary; for, from the light gossamer veil, with its 
fragrant orange wreath, to the tiny satin slipper 
peeping from the hem of her robe, face, figure, and 
costume were faultless. 

Merrily sounded the laughter and the jesting, 
words that floated out from the saloon; and if there 
were sad hearts, they were well masked, and envy 
and bitterness were veiled in kindliest courtesy. 
How many lovely faces were reflected in the tall 
mirrors that rose from floor to ceiling! how soft the 
perfumed air from the exquisite bouquets borne in 
the softly-gloved hands of those beautiful women ! 
how the Ught streamed from the glittering chande¬ 
liers upon the brilliant scene, out through the crim¬ 
son curtains into the deep dark night, to tell the 
passers-by of the bridal revelry and feasting within! 

“ After all,” half whispered Willis Grant, and he 
bent to offer his congratulations. His wife did not 
hear it, for she was saying, «I hope you will be 
very happy,” to the proud husband, who looked as 

13# 


if verily believed no man had ever before won 
such a treasure. What could these mysterious lit¬ 
tle words have conveyed ?—so deep was the flush 
that rose to the cheek of the stately bride. But she 
answered gayly, with a smile and a saucy curl of 
the lip, that became her well. 

Later in the evening, a group of young girls, 
shrouded in hoods and scarfs, stood in the vestibule 
awaiting the appearance of their attendant cava¬ 
liers. 

“ What can be the matter with Horace Thom to¬ 
night? He was barely civil,” said one. 

“ Yes; I saw him turn on you as you asked him 
if he did not envy Morgan.” 

“ It was cruel to jest on facts, Alice.” 

“ And Captain Lee. Did you notice him standing 
in the shade of the curtam, pulling the tassel as if 
he intended to bring the whole drapery about his 
ears? He absolutely scowled when I remarked 
that I thought Mrs. Morgan the most elegant bride 
of the season.” 

“ A little bird whispers that the captain was re¬ 
fused, Rosalie.” 

“Well, Nell has had her day, I must confess. 
There will be some chance for us now, girls.” 

And thus they all laughed merrily as their car¬ 
riages were announced, and the gentlemen appeared 
upon the stairs. 

“Will they take a house?” asked Willis Grant, 
as he basked liis slippered feet before the dressing- 
room fire that evening. 

“Not this winter, I believe. What made you 
think of that just now, dear?” 

“ Because Morgan had better do so if he expects 
any domestic peace. I have seen enough of board¬ 
ing-houses, particularly for ladies of Nell’s dispoai. 

149 
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tion. She will never feel a« if she was really bound 
by the duty of a wife until she is settled m her own 
house.” 

“ But you would not have so brilliant a woman as 
Nell sink at once to a domestic drudge ?” 

“ Why, Kate, j am ashamed of you! Do you 
call yourself by such an inelegant title ?—and are you 
not the most devoted and truest of wives?” returned 
Willis, somewhat warmly. “Is it drudgery for 
you to make our home so bright and cheerful, keep- 
mg me in its charmed limits—its peace, its happi¬ 
ness ? Oh, my darling!” 

“ There, there, don’t look so reproachfully—don’t 
kiss me so grievingly,” said Kate, with a bright 
smile, pushing away the face that bent very near 
her own, and yet holding it at very little distance 
from her. “I was ‘cut out for a housekeeper,’ as 
my old nurse used to tell me, and never cared for 
general society, you know. But there is Nell, a 
very different sort of a person. She was always a 
belle. A belle when we used to go to dancing- 
school together, in white frocks and silk aprons, 
with our broad pantalettes and sashes. Sht never 
lacked for partners, and many a heartache did she 
give to our youthful cavaliers by her pretty and 
saucy”— 

“ Coqiisttisk ways, my dear,” interrupted W.illi^ 

“W'cll, coquettish, then, if it pleases you, Sir 
Absolute. And what a sensation she made when 
she first entered society! And what a sensation 
she has sustained to this very minute, when half 
the city are talking about her! Vou must confess 
it is very hard for such a woman to become blind 
and deaf to general admiration, and be content with 
the devotion of one.” 

“Then she ought not to have tried it,” said Wil¬ 
lis, bluntly. “ If the admiration of the multitude 
was necessary and all-sufficient, why did she not 
continue to be their idol ? No, no; when a woman 
marries, she must be done with flirting and coquetry. 
It won’t do, in the lightest degree, and you know it, 
Kate; and I’m only surprised to hear you talk as 
you do.” 

Kate laughed, good-naturedly, as she wont into 
the adjoining room to attend to the wants of Miss 
Gertrude, now advanced from the cradle to a crib 
at her mother’s bedside, leaving Willis to suspect 
that she had wickedly betrayed him into this warm 
defence of her own principles. Whether he advised 
his friend Morgan, for there had been a great inti¬ 
macy between them of late, upon domestic arrange- 
ment.s, we cannot tell; but the same opinion with 
regard to taking a house was expressed by that gen¬ 
tleman to his wife about a month after their mar¬ 
riage. She was standing before the dressing-table 
taking the flowers from her hair, and recalling, with 
a flush of gratified vanity, the many compliments 
that had been lavished upon her at the party given 
in her honor by a bridesmaid. If ever woman 
could be pardoned for the indulgence of so great a 
weakness as vanity, there was an excuse for it in 
the beautiful face that was reflected in the mirror. 


The eyes so soft, yet so dazzling, the clear, glowing 
complexion, and the rounded arm, raised above her 
head in the graceful occupation, almost outvied the 
purity of the pearl bracelet which clasped it. 

“ Well, Nelly, are you not tired of ail this fuss 
and nonsense ?” said the lover-husband, who stood 
watching her, and thinking all we have said, dear 
reader {barriug the vanity), between his yawns. 

Yes, we must confess it, abn>lute yawns; for it 
: was very nearly morning by the watch he had just 
laid aside, and night after night the same round of 
; gayety had been trodden. 

“Fuss and nonsensse, indeed ! Why no, it’s the 
' most delightful thing in the world. I don’t know 
how you enjoyed it, but I pas^ed a most delightful 
evening. I never knew Captain Lee to polka bet¬ 
ter, and my dress w’as so becoming. Let me sec, 
how many times did I dance 

“ But once with me. It was not much trouble to 
keep that count.” 

“Oh, it would have been preposterous for mar- 
: ried people to be dancing together. Now, you ’re not 
jealous already?” and the beautiful eyes turned full 
upon him with a most lovable, upbraiding, bewitch¬ 
ing look. 

“No, not jealous exactly,” answered a softer 
tone than the last which the speaker had used. 
“ But I don’t think we gentlemen like being made 
<an attraction’ of for our friends’ parties as well as 
you ladies do. ‘ There’s the bride!’ ‘Where is 
she?’ ‘How lovely that white satin i.s !’ may sound 
very well to you; but to be pointed out as the ge^i- 
tleman who marntd tks bride is something I don’t 
altogether fancy. However, if it makes Nell any 
happier, I’m resigned; only we can’t make any 
movement towards housekeeping so long as this 
lasts.” 

“ Towards Aow.trkecping! What a fancy ! Why, 

; does not papa make you very welcome, Ned?” 

“ Yes, certainly; but you cannot suppose I in¬ 
tend being indebted to your father for a home all 
ray life.” 

“ Well, then, we can go to boarding, if you won’t 
stop here; and that papa won’t like.” 

“ Your father is a reasonable man, my love, and 
must see that I am not selfish in W'i.«hing to be in 
my own house.” 

“ But I can’t have a house to think about! I 
; should never get time for an)'thing. I should be 
bothered with servants, bothered with marketing, 

; and moped to death in the evenings with nobody but 
ourselves!” 

“Thank you for the compliment. How many 
evenings have we passed alone together in that 
: very parlor?” 

“ Oh, but we were lovers then!” 

“ And are married now! Whereas wre once tired 
other people, we now only weary each other.” 

“Ah, don’t be cross, Ned ! Indeed, indeed, I did 
not mean it! But think of my poor little white 
bands arranging dinner, and my head in a maze of 
cooks, house-linen, and beef! Why, I should have 
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no time to practice, no time to read, or be agree¬ 
able.” 

“ Mrs. Grant finds time for all these.” 

“ Now don’t bring Kate up as an example. You 
know she’s perfect. I concede she’s perfect; I 
always did, and I love her dearly. But she does 
not go into general society, and I can’t live without 
excitement, you know. Ah, please take rooms at 
a hotel, or the Markoe, and I ’ll break it to father. 
I ’ll go to-morrow, if you only won’t say anything 
more about housekeeping.” 

ft is not in the heart of a young husband to resist 
anything so gracefully, poutingly urged; and the 
lady won her point, as most ladies do when the 
honeymoon has not waned. 

Willis Grant shook his head when he heard they 
were established in a pleasant suite of rooms at the 
Markoe House, and that “ Mrs. Morgan was just as 
brilliant as before her marriage, and the life of so¬ 
ciety.” “ I don’t like married belles,” he said ; and 
Kate declared his croaking was only because his 
wife never had held the least pretension to that dig¬ 
nity before or after her marriage. Croakings do 
not always bring misfortune; and, for a time, young 
Morgan and his wife were quoted as the happiest 
of the happy. Alice and Ro.«»alie, and a dozen more 
of her young lady friends, grew almost envious of 
her continued popularity, and many an exquisite 
twirled his moustache and declared, “ ’Pon honor, 
Morgan was a lucky fellow!” Mrs. Morgan was 
seen everywhere ; on Chestnut Street in the most 
elegant promenade dresses, at the opera in the most 
becoming fashionable cloak. It was she who intro¬ 
duced the Schottish, dancing it for the first time at 
the Assembly with Captain Lee, while an admiring 
group gathered round them. Something like the 
shadow of a cloud darkened the frank face of her 
husband at this exhibition; but, as he heard only 
compliment from the bystanders, it pasfsed oflT again. 
Nelly Morgan lived for society as much as Nelly 
Lyons had done, and, after a time, the husband and 
wife saw less of each other than during their en¬ 
gagement. Then they walked together in the morn¬ 
ing, and sat together in the evening; but now Mor¬ 
gan, like a reasonable man, attended to his otfice 
during business hours, and at night there were al¬ 
ways visitors or visiting. If they sat down for a 
quiet chat in their own little parlor, Nelly would 
soon declare it was dull, and she must go to the 
drawing-room and see what Madame Lome was 
doing. When once there, she was called on for so 
many things by so many persons, that eleven and 
even twelve o’clock came before the party thought 
of separation. 

Madame Lome, a new and very fashionable 
friend, must be shown a stitch in crochet; Cla¬ 
rice, her daughter, must have one lesson in the 
Schottish; while Captain Lee, who had now taken 
hp his quarters in the same house, played the piano 
for them. Then she was prayed to sing Robert! 
tot quefatme;^* whilo the young officer. Whose 
name chanced, by a singular coincidence, to be Ro¬ 


bert, hung delightedly over the piano, listening to his 
favorite cavatina. After a little time, Horace Thorn 
joined the evening circle, and paid assiduous court 
to “Beauty,” the King Charles’ spaniel, who was 
usually in the arms, or reposing on the knee, of bis 
gay mistress. It is not to be supposed that all this 
popularity was without its edge of slander and de¬ 
traction. Rival belles soon began to point out the 
marked devotion of Captain Lee ; there was a slight 
shrug of drooping shoulders whenever Horace 
Thorn appeared with the Morgans in the concert 
room. The spontaneous burst of admiration from 
strangers was met with, “ Yes, beautiful, but a sad 
flirt!’! and, last of all, Morgarfs old friends of the 
club-house welcomed him evening after evening 
among them. He was naturally domestic in dispo¬ 
sition ; his tastes and temper were such as to en¬ 
liven any home: but he grew tired of the vapid 
nothings of the circle in the boarding-house parlor, 
and did not care to devote himself to any one when 
his wife was “ smiling on all” at a brilliant party. 
So, night after night, the whist-table of the‘club- 
room held out attractions that were offered in no 
other quarter, and the generous soul became 
narrowed over the formal but exciting game. 

Do not blame his pretty wife as unprincipled. It 
was but careless vanity at first, a light realization 
of what she owed to the one of all others whom 
she had promised to “ love, honor, and obey.” And 
then the habit grew so strong that the excitement 
became necessary to her. She gloried in her tri¬ 
umphs, and wondered that her husband did not enjoy 
the pursuits he had once shone in. Little by little, 
a bickering, scarcely to be called quarrelsome, spi¬ 
rit arose between them, follow’ed invariably by 
coldness; and the silver cord of love grew dim, the 
golden bowl of confidence was broken between 
them. It was, then, scarce a >*ear from the time 
of their holy bridal vows that, night after night, they 
Were content to separate, he to the keen excitement 
of the incipient gamester, and she to chaperon a 
party as young and thoughtless as herself to the 
concert room, a soiree^ or an opera. We said con¬ 
tent ; but there was unrest in the heart of each: 
the one was embittered at the destruction of his 
cherished anticipations of domestic happiness; and 
the other stifled, but could not destroy, that self- 
reproach which sooner or later ends in remorse. 

Nelly Morgan was not so beautiful as she had 
been. Her delicate features were sharpened, the 
beautiful eyes were shadowed, the crimson line of 
the mouth more distinctly defined. Still no one 
dreamed from her manner that she was not as light¬ 
hearted as ever, or knew of the many tears shed in 
secret. The Grants alone suspected the change 
that the year had wrought with their friends. Kate 
knew from experience the delicate touch it requires 
to probe a wounded spirit, and dared not venture a 
remonstrance ; but Willis did not hesitate to warn 
Morgan when he heard, through a common friend, 
of his growing love for high play. 

But there is a day of account, even in this life, ftv 
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Its follies and wrong doing. The beautiful coquette 
did not dream, for a Iqng time, what path she 
was treading. She deemed her husbands expos- 
tulatiohs jealous fancies, and could not realize the 
change that a year had wrought in him. She awoke 
on the brink of a precipice. She could no longer be 
blind to the unsteady hand, the nervous, hurried 
manner, the dull, lethargic slumber; and her heart 
Softened as she asked herself what had wrought the 
change. She sat alone in their own room one 
morning, after he had gone out, with the cold gray 
light of reality breaking round her. She had gone 
to a jewel box tor some trinket, her favorite in girl¬ 
hood, and had found, beneath half-forgot ten orna¬ 
ments, the miniature of her husband, his gift at their 
betrothal. She had drawn a iounging-chair to the 
table, in an indolent, careless mood, thinking to 
check reproachful thought in the preparation of a 
dress for the evening. Her pet spaniel was watch¬ 
ing curiously, from her knee, an intrusive visitor 
from a neighboring apartment. The seductive lan¬ 
guor pf early spring filled the whole atmosphere, 
and sad, regretful memories came stealing over her 
with its softness. On such a morning as this, when 
the whole earth wore a smile of rejoicing, and there 
was not a cloud in the blue heavens, she had pro¬ 
mised to be a wife; and now she first began to ask 
herself how she had fulfilled that promise. There 
was a record of idle thoughts, unkind words, care¬ 
less neglect of his known wishes, trifling at first m 
themselves, but startling when thus summed to¬ 
gether; their estrangement, which she had not 
sought to soften or conciliate; and now, from such 
a past, what future could be augured ? 

She was in no mood to appreciate the compli¬ 
ments of her escort, on an equestrian excursion that 
bad been planned for this morning, nor did she no¬ 
tice the manoeuvres of Captain Lee, whicli sepa¬ 
rated her from the rest at the entrance of a quiet 
wood, through which the road wound to the spark¬ 
ling Schuylkill. But when she saw that they were 
alone, in the soft shade cast by the flickering leaves, 
she spurred her horse onward; and it was then, in 
his expostulation, she felt what his glance, and not 
his lips, declared—that he had dared to cherish still a 
love he had onoe professed for her, the wife of an¬ 
other! Nay, he even caught at the hand which 
held the bridle rein, perchance only to detain her ; 
but, with the indignation burning in her heart, she 
could have struck the oflbnder with the hunting- 
whip she carried. It was her first impulse; but she 
controlled herself by^ strong effort, and dashed 
away before him along the narrow road. In vain 
were all his effbrts to overtake her; the good steed 
seemed to understand the wild excited spirit urging 
him onward, and flew like the very wind, that 
brought a rising shower over the treacherous sky. 
She came upon the rest very soon, her horse pant¬ 
ing with the swift chase; and her brilliant color and 
flashing eyes were attributed solely to the same 
cause, the result, as the party supposed, of some 
gay wager with the captain. 


It was not until she reached her own room, and 
found herself surrounded by the evidences of her 
husband’s love on every band, that she gave way 
to uncontrolled emotion. She did not heed the 
hours that flew past, bringing the uncertain spring 
twilight, for Morgan did not return, and she had 
denied all visitors. They were hours of self- 
examination, of humiliation, and reproach. They 
brought low wailing sobs and bitter tears of repent¬ 
ance. 

It was quite dark, when the door opened, and her 
husband entered the room. He did not see her 
lying, in all the abandonment of her grief, upon a 
lounge, her hands veiling her eyes, and the tears 
still trickling through them. His step was heavy, 
and he flung himself into an easy chair with some¬ 
thing very like an execration trembling on his lips; 
not of her, but at some disappointment which 
seemed to weigh heavily upon him. He thought 
she had gone out as usual, for he rarely met a wel¬ 
come now, and he sat there brooding over his real 
and fancied wrongs. Then he recalled the early 
days of their love, how soft the music of her voice, 
the light tread of her feet upon the stairs, when she 
flew to welcome him. 

But, while he thus indulged in bitter fancies, that 
same light step came gliding near, and, sinking be¬ 
side him, his wife, W'hile her arm was twined about 
his neck as in days of old, and her head lay upon 
his breast, murmured— 

“ Forgive! oh, forgive!” 

«Nelly, darling! there, there,” and be stroked 
back the hair from her tear-stained face, and pressed 
his lips to her forehead with all the fervor, and far 
more than the tenderness, of their first kiss of be¬ 
trothal, for he was melted to the old love and the 
old faith by that imploring tone, and he felt rather 
than knew all that was in her heart. It was thos 
their bridal vows were renewed, and holy confi¬ 
dence was restored when each had confessed the 
hidden sin and the hidden temptation; and the wife 
shuddered, though circled by her husband’s arm, 
when she found how far her giddy willfulness had 
led him astray. 

“ Let us have our own home,” she said. 

“ But I cannot offer you such a one as you deserve 
now, Nelly. My losses are far more than you im¬ 
agine, and they are what the world calls ‘ debts of 
honor.’ I have to retrieve my fortune only by pa¬ 
tient industry.” 

“ It will be far better than I deserve, since my 
folly has been the cause.” 

<< Nay, it was my weakness that yielded to an 
old temptation.” 

“ But I placed it before you.” 

“ ‘ Love works wonders,’ doesn’t it, Kate ?” was 
Willis Grant’s remark as they left the cheerful par¬ 
lor over which Mrs. Morgan now presided. “ They 
keep their own secret; but I am just curious enongh 
to like to know what sobered Nelly down so sud¬ 
denly, and whv Morgan chooses to commence 
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housekeeping on such a very economical scale. 
For them I mean. His business is better than it 
ever was. He is rising very fast.” 

Yes, as all husbands and wives should do, they 
had kept the secret of their mutual folly and repent¬ 


ance ; and day aAer day, as Nelly Morgan went to 
her light household tasks, she entered upon them 
more cheerfully, for the thought of the little self- 
denial they involved was an acknowledgment, if not 
an expiation, of her grievous fault. 


ti;e infant saviour and st. John. 

BY REV. H. UASTIKOS WELD. 


In all things tempted was the Son of God 
As we are tempted, yet no sin He knew. 

Earth, as a Child, obediently He trod, 

Ere, as a Man, nil men to Him he drew. 

Thus, to young cliildren’s hearts is He endeared, 
Who can by their infirmities be moved; 

When God, in Christ, to win a world appeared. 

As .Man He Buffered, and as Child He loved: 

Thus young and old to him are reconciled, 

These by the Saviour Man —those by the Saviour 
Guild. 

In life abstemious, pupilage severe. 

The last of Israel’s prophetic line 

Dwelt in the desert, where, of old, the Seer 
Caught the still whisper of the Voice Divine. 

The Infant Prophet waited there the hour 
When the true Israel should again rejoice, 

The spirit of Elias, and his power 
To welcome, in the desert’s lifted V<»ice. 

Last prophet—happiest—greatest—for the Lord, 
'Whose coming he proclaimed, he witnessed and adored. 


“ I must decrease.” Not for himself alone, 

Not only for the Seers, was this avowed : 

Prophet and Priest in Zacharias’ son 
Before the Priest of the New Covenant bowed. 

God, in these latter days, by Jesus speaks— 

His sacrifice hath quenched the Temple fire : 

Not for austerity Our Father seeks, 

Not blood of goats ^r Iambs doth he require: 

Not that, like John, we from the world remove. 

But that we, like onr Lord, live in the world and 
love. 

Have we no warrant, aave what poeta dreamed. 

To think that angels watched, with aspect mild, 

The light of Heaven, on earth that sweetly beamed. 
O’er Infant Saviour, and o’er Prophet Child ? 

Rest we our thoughts: what is to angels sealed, 

To the Lord’s Ransomed will one day be shown; 

All to the Just in Heaven shall he revealed— 

All that He did on earth shall then bo known : 

The veil uplifted from Eternity, 

Shall show Him as Hr was, and is, and aye shall bk 


THE SISTERS. 

BY MBS. HSLRN C. LEWIS. 


’Tis beautiful to see two sisters joined 
In cords of such deep tenderness and love, 

That each is to the other as the soft 
Cool rain of Summer to the drooping flower. 

I never gaze upon them but the thought 
Steals gently o’er me, Wherefore do they love 
With such a deep intensity as this ? 

They were not formed alike,‘nor were their minds 
Cast in the same rich mould of radiant thought, 
Which makes the contrast more delightful still— 
The living picture far more perfect seem. 

And like a shadow all their movements are. 

If Julia’s light quick footstep e’er is heard, 

You may be sure that Angelina is near; 

Or if her merry laugh rings through the hall. 

The music tones of Angy’s voice reply. 

The light that flashes on the brow of one 
The other’s cheek reflects with warmer glow; 

Or if a shade on either face appear, 

The other soon is wrapped in deeper gloom. 

Once, when the breath of eve waa on the wing. 


And wearied Nature sought repose in sleep. 

Ere I retired to rest I softly stole 
Into their chamber: On one couch they lay.1 
Hushed was their breathing, and the peaceful smile 
That wreathed the lips of each was calm and pure, 

As if the same bright vision floated round 
Them both, making their very dreams alike. 

The golden curls of one blent sweetly with 
The rich dark tresses of the other’s hair. 

Lovely they looked : their soft white arms were twined 
Around each other in such fond embrace. 

That, as I paused, this prayer burst from my lips 

” Father, while yet the bloom of youth has cast, 

O’er all they see, a veil of rosy hue, 

Lead their young souls to thee—ere yet the world 
Has lured their warm affections from the path, 

The holy path, of piety and truth ! 

And, when their mission it accomplished here. 
Transplant them gently to thy Paradise, 

To praise thee through a long eternity !” 
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(Coniimiftl from page !<} ) 

A (• T J I I . 


Sckm: I —Thr lihrnry in JrpcE P.oLroN’s Jwiise. 
7V/<. Jrix.E rnuitng a httfr. 

JflHiE. 

Ay. this acruijtit aororcN with Lnoy's hint. 

So Ilonry in lovi*. It is no fnoiKl 

Givo me liie inrurinalion. (I^Jxami nine thf Utter.) 

’Tm some rival. 

The wViter says tin- j^irl i> very lovely, 
l?nt poor—the damrhter of a p»*<lufro;riie. 

The term ha:^ ditl'erent meamn;::s ; here ’ti'^ meant 
As a reproaeh ; and that Ix^rays the rival. 

He sveks to rouse my pride aj^ainst the lather 
Of this fair girl, yet not tli^parage her. 

If he’s a teacher worthy ol his trust. 

The high, iinportam trust of training youth, 

He should be held in honor—take his jilace 
fh-'side the noble.st in this land, where men 
Should be esteemed for deeds of iisefulne.ss. 

I say it should be so, and I have given 
Expression often to these sentiments. 

And shall I now, on the fir*^! turn that shows 
The tide is bearing me where I have placed 
The chart for others’ guidance—shall I raise 
The sail that pride would fill, and liy the ixirt 
As ’twere the place of shipwreck? No, not thus. 

I will advise my son ; he’s very young, 

And needs the counsel of an older friend. 

Such I W'lll lx? to him. Ah ! here he i.s. 

(Enter VorNO Bolton.) 

You come as opportune as actt)rs come 

To take their parts. And you would play the lover; 

So .says the writer of this kind epistle. 

Here, read it, Henry ; it concerns you chielly. 

I wish not to comp*‘l your confidence; 

But, if you want a friend’s advice, a'-k mine. 

Henry Bolton {atide, looline over the letter). 
Ah ! this is Frederick’s work, but not his hand. 

I wish I knew who aids hi'' vile design. 

(To the Judge) Father, accept my warmest thanks; 
1 meant 

To ask your counsel and consent, f am, 

In truth, a lover—shall Iwi proud to show you 
The object of my lovo 

Jttdgk. 

Who is her father ? 
He.nry Bolto.n. 

Professor Olney. 

Judge. 

I’ve seen him often, 

But never chanced to form acquaintance with him. 
15-1 


I know he’s well c''tc< :i.ad, and bears the paleol 
Of hi'' f»rofession on hi.s teatures stamped— 

A patn'iit, i»ale, and jx‘rst?vering scholar. 

' Looks his tair daughter thus? 

Henry Bolton. 

Oh no, indeed! ’ 

She s<‘ems nn»>ther ract . as though the rose 
W'erc graftetl on the “crious sycamore. 

• I wi*«h you c<»u!d U'hold her now: she is 
A N-ing of the purest loveliness. 

Her mind is like ilie stars that calmiy shine 
With liiHire gathered fr< m the light of heaven. 

( She ne’er would need instruction to be learned; 

;■ Her innate s<'ns<‘ reveals to her the good, 

^ And true, and N'autiful, like angels’ wisdom. 

Vet '^Ih* has had a cnrelul education. 

Her lather has no son, and, besides her, 
j Only one daughter, a deformed, weak child; 

\ And so, on Isabelle— 

\ .liDOl. 

I Is that her name? 

j Henry Bolton. 

j It IS. To me there’s music m the sound! 

I Sweet Isabelle ! 

I Judge \ >ftu.nngl$f). 

I A strange coincidence. 

) Do you remernlx'r. Henry, long ago— 
i Vou were a lilth* boy, searce seven years old— 
Do yon rememlxi'r that we Had with ua 
A charming little girl—an I.«abelle? 

And how you loved her then? 

Henry Bolton. 

I do! I do ! 

And how she died when you were far away: 

And hnw I wept and plead with Madame Bcicour 
To have the little colTin left unclosed. 

I thought she would awaken when you came, 

She loved vou so. 

Jt ogk. 

That Isabelle De Vere, 

If she had lived, wu« destined for your wife. 

Her father, irt his dying moments, urged 
F^rom me the solemn promise, I would strive 
T’ incline your heart to love his orphan daughter 
But she was taken from us soon and sudden; 

Like th(‘ night-blooming Cereus pa.«sed away, 
Even while we gazed in wonder on her beauty. 
The fortune we enjoy would have been hers. 

Had she survived. Vou are aware of this ? 
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Henry Bolton. 

1 mm ; and I remember well that I, 

In playful mood, called her my little wife. 

But my sweet Isabelle, my living love. 

Surpasses what that Isabelle could e’er. 

With all her brilliant dawn of charms, have reached, 
A.a the perfumed and heaven-fed lily draws 
The heart to worship, while the gaudier flowei 
But moves the admiration of the eye. 

Judge. 

Ah, you have reached the poetry of love ,* 

The heaven on earth, where all is beautiful, 

And bears the promise of perpetual bliss. 

But, Henry, I have trod life’s path before you; 
And though each man must aiiswer for himself. 
And should be free to choose his path and friends. 
Yet I would caution you to probe your soul, 

Even to its secret hopes and aspirations, 

Before you bind an irrevocable chain 
Around your earnest spirit. You are young. 

And have been reared to bask in Fortune’s sun, 
And'cultivate your tastes fastidiously; 

And m your second self will be required 
The mind to appreciate these your fond pursuita. 
Nay, more, the delicate tact, the sentiment 
That purihes, exalts man’s grosser sense, 

Turning his passion’s dame to holy love. 

As though from carbon diamonds were evolved. 
Pray do not interrupt me; you would say 
That you have found this peerless, perfect one. 
Then prove that you are worthy such a prize. 

Be constant to her image in your soul 
For one full year; nor see her, nor convey. 

By any means, a token, letter, look. 

If, when the year expires, your heart remains 
As now, devoted to this humble love, 

I will consent, and you may marry her. 

Henry Bolton. 

One year ! a long twelvemonth, through all the sea¬ 
sons, 

And never see her! Why the year would be 
A gloomy winter. There could be no spring 
For me without her smile; and summer surely 
Would never have the warmth to ripen fruits. 

A year ! And she ’ll have suitors many a one * 

For every man who sees will worship her. 

A year! 

Judge. 

Jacob served seven years for her he loved. 
Henry Bolton. 

But Jacob saw his loved one every day. 

Judge. 

And so may you, if you *11 wait seven years 
You will not, so that passionate look declares. 

Then yield to my request. I do not urge 
This sacrifice of your impatient mood 
Because the girl is poor, and there’s a hope 
This trial year may make you worldly wise. 

I would not have you sell your name for gold. 


But ’tis a pleasant chance and fortunate, 

When station, education, habits, friends. 

All serve to keep the newly-wedded pair 
In harmony, like sweet accords in music. 

Say, will you study this philosophy. 

To please your father’s whim, a single year? 

’Tis the last sacrifice he ’ll ask of you. 

Henry Bolton. 

I will, if I may see her once again 
Before the year of sacrifice begins. 

To-day— 

Judge. 

No; wait until to-morrow—wait. 

And take calm counsel of your better reason— 
Then see her for one hour; ’tis all I grant 
Ent€r Madame Belcour. 

Henry Bolton. 

I yield to your conditions. 

[Exit Henry Bolton 

Judge. 

You do well. 

{To Madame Belcour). Our children little know 
what constant cares 

And anxious hours their parents* hearts endure 
Madame Belcour. 

And, after all, these cares may prove in vain. 

I said, when last we parted, I *d a boon 
To ask you after dinner; but such fears 
Have filled my boding heart, I could not wait. 

I come before the time to plead for Frederick. 

He is in sore distress. 

Judge {coldly). 

Ask for yourself 
Or daugnter, I will listen; but your son 
Has worn my sufferance out. Ask not for him 

Madame Belcour. 

Oh, say not so! This once accord him favor. 
Judge. 

How often has this very plea been urged ! 

At school, when grave complaints were made 
against him, 

*Twas said, he will reform when, entering college. 
He has a wider scope and nobler aim. • ^ 

And when from college he was sent, expelled 
For his unmanly and outrageous pranks. 

You plead he had a spirit could not brook 
The staid restraints that bookish minds endure; 

His temperament required an active life. 

And to the i^rcantile his wishes turned. 

I yielded to your pleadings, and obtained 
An excellent place for him; and, had he bent 
His talents—he has good abilities. 

And *tis more shame he thus perverts his powers - 
To the pursuit, he might have made a fortune; 

But scarce two years elapsed when he withdrew, 
Complaining of his health, and urged to have 
A situation where the salary 
Secured the means of independent life. 
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And free from mercantile vicissitudes. 

1 had a place to #?ive, and you bcsoiurht it, 

And promif«d this should be your last request. 

And Frederick has the clerkship he desired : 

The salary is ample for his wants ; 

You have an income for yourself and daughter; 

The house in Linden Place I have assipu^d you. 
Ask me no more for Frederick—‘tis in vain. 

Madams Belcot r. 

I must; and you will hear and grant it, too 
He’s lost if you refuse. 

Judge. 

I do refuse. 

*Tis better he should suflTer for bis folly ; 

And tell him so from me. I will not aid him. 

Madame Belcot:r. 

Folly ! ’Tis worse than folly. Oh, for me, 

For the poor mother’s sake, oh, spare the son ! 
Grunt me this boon ! I beg it on my knees! 

Judge. 

What means this lamentation? this despair? 

What has he done? Speak out the worst at onec. 
What does he want ? 

Madame Belcottr. 

Twenty thousand dollars! 
{AsUe) I ’ll tell the worst. The magnitude of crime 
Ofl pleads its own excuse. The murdering bandit 
Moves hero-like before the petty thief. 

Judge {coldly). 

I’m sorry for your grief, but cannot aid you. 

Good morning, madaine. 

Madame Belcour {ri.sing). 

Stay ! oh, stay and hear me! 
The sum is frightful, but it must be paid. 

Or Frederick is disgraced and lost for ever ! 

Jud( 5F- (?rr«rc/y). 

I cannot—will not aid him ! He has gambled. 

As well attempt to stay the headlong course 
Of vessel plunging down Niagara’s torrent, 

As stay the ruin of a headstrong youth 
By paying gambling debts. So say from me. 

^ Madame Belcour. 

'Tis worw than gambling. 

Judge. 

What then ? 

Madame Belcour. 

Forgery! 

He has put notes, with others’ names Aidorsed, 

In circulation. These are due to-morrow. 

Oh, have pity! 

Judge. 

This is dreadful! Poor Belinda! 
Nothing aan save your son. Do as you list. 

Tour daughter’s happiness shall be my care; 

She may remain with Lucy ; but your son, 

Never name him to me 1 will not listen. 


Madame Belcour. 

Then listen to your doom, hard-hearted man. 

I have a lale to tell will blast your fame. 

And lay you low as you would crush my aon. 

JirDGE. 

1 grieve to see you yield to these wild bursts 
Of maniac pas»ioa. Pray compose yourself. 

The mother’s burdened heart excuses all. 

I would that I could spare you; but ’tis vain. 

Madame Belcour. 

Jiidsre Bolton, listen to me. 1 am calm. 

For tliirteeii years I ’ve been to you a sister, 
Wal<-hed fur your happiness—ay, borne a weight 
Of conscience-branding crime, while you enjoyed 
And reveled lu the pleasures it has purchased. 

Judge. 

What mean you, madumc ? 

Madame Belcour. 

That the wealth yon boa^ 
And spend so freely in your princely pride, 
Refusing me a tithe to save my son— 

This wealth belongs to another, and that X 
Periled my soul to place it in your power! 

Judge. 

Your reason must be failing. Let me lead yott 
To your apartment. You are very pale. 

Madame Belcour. 

’Tis terrible to look the past in the face, * 

And sec the ghastly spectres of our crimes! 

I am not mad. I wish it were but madness. 

That little Isabelle Vere, whose death 
Gave you the inheritance her father lef>— 

That child, she did not die, as you supposed! 

Judge {vehemently). 

What! Did you murder her ? That little dove 
I trusted to your care when called away. 

Are you a fiend ? 

Madame Belcour. 

Too much a woman, Henry. 

I loved you then—I do not love you now : 

The child—I knew it—stood ’tween you and fortune 
The nurse’s child, about the age of Isabelle, 

Was struck with sudden death. A whisper came, 
Whether by fiend or angel breathed I know not, 
But ’twas love’s prompting, and It whispered roe— 
Now is the time ! Take the dead child as yours, 
And give the living Isabelle to her, 

The mourning mother. It was done at once! 

You look like man to marble statue turned; 

'Twas not so dreadful this. It was not murder. 

It was not murder! 

Judge. 

No:—it was not murder. 

Where, where's the child? Where’s Isabelle' 
Speak out, 

And tell me instantly. 
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Madame Belcour. 

I cannot tell you. 

The woman had a sister at the West: 

Thither she was to go and rear the girl 
As her own daughter. I gave her money: 

She promised to be kind. 

Judge. 

Heaven grant me patience! 
If this be true, you Ve done most wickedly. 

But now we must repair this cruel wrong; 

The child must be discovered, if she live. 

What was the nurse's name? 

Enter Michael. 

Michael {to Madame Belcour). 

A gentleman 

Requests to see you, madame, in the parlor. 

[Exit Michael. 

Madame Belcour {starting). 

See me! What can he want (to the Judge) ? 

Stay here, I pray you; 

I will return and answer all your questions, { 

And satisfy you all I’ve told is true. ■ 

[Exit Madame Belcour.^ 

Judge (alone). 

True! true! I feel ’tis true ! A sudden light 
Breaks on my mind and solves a mystery. 

I knew this woman loved me—yet my soul 
Has felt a strange aversion, e’en to pain. 

She was my cousin, to my interests true, 

And seemed a mother to my helpless Lucy. 

I could not send her from my home—there was 
• A spell that kept her here against my will. 

I loathed her sight, and often asked my heart 
Why it was thus? and thought myself unjust. 

It was this deed—this skeleton of doom— 

That stood between us. She has ruined me ! 

Her love and jealousy, like whirlwind’s storm, 
Raised by contending winds, have swept away 
The fabric of my fame—my life. I ‘m lost. 

Re-enter Madame Belcour. 

Madame Belcour. ! 

Cousin, I would that 1 could bear the woe \ 

Of this said deed as I have ever done. 

And let you still live on in tranquil peace. 

J did do this till my o’erburdened heart. 

Like fomUain swelled by tempests, overflowing 
With guilt and grief, has burst from ray control. 
Forgive and pity me, and let us join i 

111 inutiia! oath to guard this fatal secret. 

Give me of all the wealth enough to save ! 

My son. I ’ll never trouble you again, 5 

Even though you wed Mi-s Walsingham. \ 

Judge ( s ' fr ? t / y ). i 

Forbear! < 

Take not her name on your unholy lips— < 

And never tempt me more. Begone at once ! \ 

To-morrow you will be interrogated; J 

And hold yourself prepared to tell the truth. j 

For wealth, I ’vc nothing now to call my own; \ 
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AH I have claimed, and more, belongs to her, 

TJiat poor, defrauded, outcast, orphan girl— 

The hapless, helpless Isabelle—the victim 
Of your accursed deed ! Name not your son: 

Had I the wealth of Croesus twice told o’er, 

I’d not lay down a doit to .‘•av’c your son. 

[Exit Judge Bolton 

Madame Belcour (alone). 

Go ! go! your way, proud, iron-hearted man ! 

But you shall bend or break. I will not bear 
The shame alone. None ever are required 
To criminate themselves. He's had the wealth. 
And I ’ll bear witness he has known the deed. 

O conscience! dare I take this heavy sin 
On my poor goul ? And there’s a judgment day! 
Love makes us fiends or angels as ’tis treated. 

He spurns my love, and would destroy my son. 

I will not listen to the voice of conscience i 
No; Bolton shall be humbled in the dust. 

And so I ’ll tell him to his face—1 will! 

[Exit as the scene doses. 


I Scene II. The draimug-room at Judge Bolton’s. 
Lucy sitting by the piano. Belinda at a table, 
drawing. ' 

Lucy (turning towards Belinda). 

I Belinda, listen ! 

Belinda {looking up). 

Well! 

Lucy. 

You say you’ve seen 
Miss Walsingham : What is she like ? 

Belinda. 

Wkat like? 

Lucy. 

I mean what flower. ’Ti.s thus I know my friends. 

I have a fancy ladies are like flowers. 

And so I class and keep them in my mind. 

The delicate and gentle are the jasmines; 

The mirthful and warm-hearted-these are pinks; 
Jhe loving are the rose, for love is sweet. 

And Ijeautiful in mother as in bride; 

The stately and precise are dahlias, set 
As they were carved and colored for a show; 

The tulips, such as talk of love and beaux ; 

The spiritual, whose pure, sweet thoughts seem 
given, 

A.S are the starbeams from the vault of heaven— 

These are the lilies; and the violets 

Are gentle-hearted ones who love the lilies, 

And would lie like them could they choose their fate. 
Which is Miss Walsingham? 

Belinda. 

A lily, surely. 

She’s tall, and fair, and graceful, and as calm 
As summer moonlight on a sleeping lake. 

You ’ll love her, Lucy—you are formed to love he^- 
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I The Uly phe, and you ihc violet: 

The simile is beautiful and true. 

Enter Madame Belcoub. 

Madame Bet.cotir {in agitation). 

Belinda. I have sought you everywhere : 

('ome to my chamber instantly—come, come! 

Vou waste your time forever with this child. 

Lucy will have another teacher soon, 

A mother-in-law! We know they ’re always angels. 
And she ’ll teach Lucy to forget u**. Come ! 

[Exit Madame Belcoub. 

Belinda. 

Oh ! my poor mother!—she is sorely changed. 

Dear Lucy, do not fear; we will be friends. 
Whatever may occur. There is some evil 
Hangs o’er my brother—what, I do not know; 

But ’tis a storm will blight us all, I fear; 

All that belong to him—which you do not {to Lucy). 
You have a brother worthy of your love ; 

And what a blessing to a sister’s heart 
To have such noble friend to call her oA^m. 

But God ordains our lot, and I will bear, 

Without a murmuring word, the cross assigned me. 
You Ml love me Lucy, ever? 

Lucy {throwing her arm-t around her). 

While I live. 

You never shall be severed from my heart. 

Belinda, you have been my guiding angel 
Since first my little hand was placed in thine, 

• And the poor sightless child went groping forth 

* To feel the darkness deepening o’er her path ; 

The only rays she knew were lights of love; 

And you, as sister dear, were one of these. 

And we have grown together; I a bnd. 

Sheltered and brightened by an opening flower. 

We will not separate—I ’ll a'^k my father; 

He will persuade your mother to consent 
That you remain with me. 

Belinda. 

It may not be : 

My duty is with mine own family. 

Each sacrifice to duty God sustains; 

And this dark cloud will pass away—in Heaven. 

1 *11 see you soon. 

{Kisses Lucy, and goes in. 
Lucy. 

I wish I was asleep: 

1 ’m weary of the world; there is no rest: 

All things around seem heaving like the sea 
When storms have swelled its tide. I’ve listened oft, 
As on its sands I stood, and heard, with awe, 

Surge after surge break on the sounding shore— 
And mused how like it seemed to olden tales 
They read to me and called them “Hi.*tory!” 

The world might change, but in my own dear home 
I never dreamed of changes. These are come. 
And sorrows too. Belinda has some grief 
She hides from me; and she will go away: 

It makes me sad and w'eary. I will sleep. 

[Lucy team on the piano 


Enter Judge Bolton. 

Judge {going up to Lucy). 

Sweet child! there’s tears upon her cheek; and y 
She smiles, as though an angel watched her sleep 
Oh ! can I hope ipy trials thus will end. 

And from earth’s darkness gather light of heaven 
The gloom is heavy now. 

Lucy {atraJL-ing). 

Father, is M you? 

I thought it wa< an angel stood beside me— 

And so you are to me ; but this I saw— 

It breathed upon my eyes. I saw it, father, 

And you were standing near. I thought you look 
So very sod, it made me weep to see yon. 

And then another angel led towards you 
A female figure veiled; and, as they came, 

The angel by my side was whispering me— 

“ IIa\*e faith,” he said, ** have patience, and the lo 
Shall be restored !” I looked, and yon had foldei 
A bright young being in your clasping arms; 

The veil was gone, but yet I did not see 

Her face. The flood of light and joy awoke me. 

Judge; 

My angel child! my comforter! I would 
That I might find your dream reality. 

Re-enter Belinda. 

Belinda. 

Come, Lucy love, I am at leisure now; 

We ’ll take our walk. 

JlTDOE. 

Go, darling, and remembe 
I shall rely on you for pleasant dreams; 

So keep a cheerful heart. 

[Exit Lucy artd Belind 
Whatever happens, 

I have an angel near me in my child. 

And I wull turn me to the holy faith 
Of childhood, and believe that God will grant 
An answ^er to my earnest prayer. I ask 
A clue to the lost one. She may be dead! 

This dream of Lucy’s may forebode that I 
Shall only mc^et with Isabelle in heaven. 

And must I bear through life the imputation 
That will be whispered when the tale is known ^ 
The wealth, too, is not mine. I ’ll write to Ms 
grave. 

And urge him hither—he and Godfrey, too. 

{Sits down and writes; then rings the hel> 
(Enter Michael.) 

Here, Michael, bear this note to Dr. Margrave, 
And show him to the library with his friend. 

[Exit Michae 

And now I must prepare me for the task, 

And school my heart to ask advice and pity. 

’Tis humbling to the Judge: but man must be 
Dependent on his fellow-man, and none 
Can claim exemption from this general law. 

[Exitf and scene dose 
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Scene III.— Ros€ Hill. Professor Olney’s howe 
and garden. Professor Olnkt reclining on a 
couch near the door of the house. Isabelle sit¬ 
ting on a low stool beside him reading Epictetus. 

* Professor Olnet. 

Wisdom is with the heart. As falls the dew 
On every plant beneath the opening sky, 

So wisdom may be found on every page 
That bears the impress of an earnest spirit, 
Seeking the good, or true, or beautiful. 

And Epictetus had this earnest heart, 

This eager wish to find the fount of light, 

Though oft he stumbled, groping in the dark 
Over the rubbish of his heathen age. 

The old philosophy could give the mind 
A stoic courage fo despise the world. 

And meet, unmoved, the world’s dark foeman. 
Death. 

But ’tis the Gospel lifts man’s hope to heav'en, 

Aud moulds his heart to love and brotherhood. 

Enter Mrs. Olney. 

Mrs. Olney {fretfully to Isabelle). 

What, here again! and Alice left alone ! 

The poor child pining for her daily walk. 

I wish you would remember, Isabelle. 

Professor Olney. 

The fault is mine, if ’tis a fault that she 
Gives up her walks to soothe my lonely hours. 

But go, my child; your mother will remain. 

[Isabelle goes into the house. 
Now, Marian, why forget your promise, love. 

And speak so fretfully to Isabelle ? 

Mrs. Olney. 

Because you show to her such partial favor, 
Neglecting your own child for this fair stranger. 

Professor Olney. 

You judge me wrong. I love our darling Alice; 
The sufiering angel to our care consigned. 

Who is in the world, not of it; like a flower 
Growing in air—she only lives in love. 

But Isabelle must also share our hearts. 

We promised this to God and to each other 
When we adopted her. Then call her not 
A stranger. She is our child. 

Mrs. Olney. 

Yours, you mean. 

Professor Olney. 

Oh, do not darken thus my failing sight! 


The world is gliding by as objects pass 
Athwart a rushing car. A few short days. 

And I shall be at peace. But I must leave 
A heavy burden on poor Isabelle. 

Then do not add to this by your reproaches. 

Mrs. Olney {in alarm). 

You are no worse ? 

Professor Olney. 

Not much. This slow disease 
Is like a fevered dream that leads me on. 

Restless, yet showing some new phase of hope 
To keep the spirit fettered to the world. 

It must be broken soon. 

Mrs. Olney {clasping her hands). 

What shall we do? 

What will become of us ? Oh, my poor Alice 
Professor Olney. 

Rely on God. He comforts all who trust him. 

And Isabelle will be your stay on earth. 

Her graceful, girlish form enshrines a soul 
Like hero’s, firm in duty, and a mind 
So quick and clear, I marvel as I follow 
The flash of her pure thought, when she essays 
To probe a sophistry or prove a truth. . 

She seems to hold the source of the true light 
In her own soul, a heavenly intuition : 

As much outstripping reason’s slow career 
As lightning’s speed outstrips earth’s creeping fires. 
I Ve trained her carefully, and she is fitted 
To take my place, and rule and teach the school. 
But she must know the secret of her birth. 

Mrs. Olney. 

Never! She must not know*it. Would she yield 
To me obedience if she should discover 
That she was not our child ? 

Professor Olney {rising up). 

She shall be told. 

I am resolved. Say not a word ; ’tis vain. 

I could not hope, this secret unrevealed. 

To enter heaven. But I have scarce the strength 

{Sijihs down) 

To tell her she is not my child. I’ll send 
And ask the clergyman to come to me. 

Bid I.-sabelle come hither. Slay; I *11 go 
And rest me in my room before I send. 

\'Rises slowly, and, aided by his wife, goes into 
the house. Scene closes. 

END of act m. 
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(Concluded from pngc 87.) 

CHATTER VIII. 


Two vvcok« more went by. and the pressure upon ; 
Mrs. Darlinirton was heavier and heavier. Her ( 
inconK? was l)elow her fable expenses and servant- 
hire, and all her reser\'e fund Ix'insj exhausted, she ; 
felt the extremity of her circumstances more than 
at any time before. To bear long^er the extra weiirhl J 
of poor, deserted Mrs. Marion and her two children | 
was felt to be impossible. With painful reluctaneo ' 
did Mrs. Darlmglon slowly make up her mind to j 
say to Mrs. Marion that she must seek another - 
home; and for this purpose she one day w’aif»*d 
upon her in her room. As tenderly and as delicate¬ 
ly as pos.-iible did she approach the stibject. A word 
or two only had she said, when Mrs. Marion, with 
tears upon her face, replied— 

“ Pardon me that I have so long remained a bur¬ 
den upon you. Had I known where to sro, or what 
to do, I would not have added my weight to the i 
heavy ones you have had to bear. Daily have I 
lived in hope that my husband would return. Jtut 
my heart is sick with hope deferred. It is lime 
now that I began the work of self-dependence.” 

“ Where can you go?” asked Mrs. Darlington. | 

“ I know not,” sa4ly returned Mrs. Marion. ^ 
“ My only relative is a poor aunt, with scarcely the ^ 
ability to support herself. But I will see her to¬ 
day. Perhaps she can advise me what to do.” f 

When Mrs. Marion returned from this visit to 
her aunt, she looked very sad. Mrs. Darlington 
was in the passage as she came in; but she passed J 
her without speaking, and hurried up to her cham- ' 
ber. Neither at tea-time on that evening nor at 5 
breakfast-time on the next morning did she appear, 
though food for herself and children was .^ent to her 
room. Deeply did Mrs. Darlington and her daugh- ^ 
ters suffer on account of the step they were com¬ 
pelled to take, but stern necessity left them no J 
alternative. During the day, Mrs. Marion went 
out again for an hour or tw’o, and when she came i 
back she announced that she would leave on the ? 
next day. She looked even sadder than Ixjfore. 
Some inquiries as to where she was going were f 
made, but she evaded them. On the day following, 
a carriage came for her, and she parted with her • 
kind friends, uttering the warmest expre.ssions of > 
gratitude. 

“ I have turned her from the house I” said Mrs. ; 
Darlington, in a tone of deep regret, as she closed 
the door upon the poor creature. “ How would 1 
like my own child treated thus ?” 
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P'or the rc«t of the day she was so tin happy, ow¬ 
ing to this rircuin'-lance, that ^he could scarcely 
attend tf) anything. 

“ Do yt>u know where Mrs. Marion went when 
she led our h<•u^c '” .«uid Edith to her mother, 
about two wc«*k« afterwards. There was a trou¬ 
bled hK>k in E<lith’s face as she asked this question. 

“ No. Where is .she ?” 

“ At Blockley.” 

“ What !” 

In the Alms-house !” 

“ Ediih!” 

“ It is too true. 1 have just learned that, when 
she left here, it was to take up her atxnle among 
paupers. ?lie liad no other home.” 

Mrs. Darlintrlon clasped her hands together, and 
was abcnit crivini: expression to her feelings, when a 
domestic came in and said that Mr. Ellis was m the 
parlor, and wished to see her immediately. 

“ Whf*re is Miriam?” asked the brother, in a 
quick voice, the inonicnl Mrs. Darlington entered 
the parlor, where he awaited her. 

“ ^'lie ’» in her room, I believe. Why do you 
ask?” 

“.\re you certain ? Go up, Edith, quickly, and 
set*.” 

The manner of Mr. Ellis was so excited that 
Edith did not pause to liear more, but flew up 
stairs. In a few moments she returned, saying that 
her sister was not there, and that, moreov'er, on 
looking into her drawers, she found them nearly 
empty. 

“ Then it fcrt.f her 1” exclaimed Mr. EHlis. 

“Where is she ^ Where did you see her?’’ 
eagerly asked both mother and sister, their faces 
becoming as pale as a^'lics. 

“ I saw her in a carriage with a notorious gam¬ 
bler and scoundrel named Burton. There was a 
trunk on behind, and they were driving tow^ards the 
W'harf It is fen minutes Ixftbre the boat starts for 
New Vork, and 1 may save her yet!” 

And, with these words, Mr, Ellis turned abruptly 
away, and hurried from the house. So paralyzed 
were Ixvh Mrs. Darlington and Edith by this dread¬ 
ful announcement, that neither of them had for a 
time the power of utterance. Then both, as by a 
common impulse, arose and went up to the cham¬ 
ber where Miriam slept. Almost the first thing 
that met the eyes of Mrs. Darlington was a letter, 
partly concealed by a book on the mantel-piece. It 
was addressed to her. On breaking the seal, she 
read— 
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“ Mt dear, dear Mother : I shall be away from j 
you only a little while; and, when I return, I will i 
come with relief for all your present troubles. Do ! 
not blame me, dear mother! What I have done is j 
for your sake. It almost broke my heart to see you < 
so pressed down and miserable. And, then, there I 
was no light ahead. Mr. Burton, who has great | 
wealth, offered me hi.s hand. Only on condition of | 
a handsome settlement upon you would I accept of j 
it. Forgive me, that I have acted without consult¬ 
ation. I deemed it best. In a little while, I will 
be back to throw myself into your arms, and then 
to lift you out of your many troubles. How pure’y 
and tenderly I love you, mother, dear mother! I 
need not say. It is from this love that I am now 
acting. Take courage, mother. Be comforted. 
We shall yet be happy. Farewell, for a little while. 

In a few days I will be with you again. 

“Miriam.** 

As Mrs. Darlington read the last sentence of this 
letter, Henry, her son, who had not been home 
Vince he went out at breakfast-time, came hur:iedly 
ii»to the room, and, in an excited manner, said— 


“ Mother, I w'ant ten dollars !” 

The face of the young man was hushed, and his 
eyes unsteady. It was plain, at a glance, that he 
had been drinking. 

Mrs. Darlington looked at him for a moment, and 
then, before Edith had seen the contents of Miriam’s 
letter, placed it in his hands. 

“What does this mean?” he exclaimed, after 
running his eyes over it hurriedly. “Miriam gone 
off with that Burton !” 

The letter dropped upon the floor, and Henry 
clasped his hands together with a gesture of pain. 

“Who is Mr. Burton? What do you know of 
him ?” asked Edith. 

“ I know him to be a man of the vilest character, 
and a gambler into the bargain ! Rich! Gracious 
heaven !” 

And the young man struck his hands against bis 
forehead, and glanced wildly from his pale-faced 
mother to his paler sister. 

“ And you knew the character of this man, Hen¬ 
ry !” said Mrs. Darlington. There was a smiting 
> rebuke in her tone. “ You knew him, and did not 
! make the first effort to protect your young, confid- 
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ing. devoted siller! Henry Darlington, the blootl 
of her murdered happiness will never be washed 
from the skirts of your crarmenls!” 

“Moiher! mother!’’exclaimed the young man, 
putting up his hands to enforce the deprecation in 
his voice, “ do not speak so, or I will ko l>eside my¬ 
self! But where is she? When did she go? I 
will fly in pursuit. It may not yet be too late.” 

“ Your Uncle Hiram saw her in a earrirge wi h 
Mr. Burton, on their way, as he supposed, to the 
steamboat landing. He has gone to intercept them, 
if possible.” 

Henry drew his watch from his pocket, and, a« 
Le glanced at the time, sank into a chair, murmur¬ 
ing, in a low voice of anguish— 

“ It is too late!” 


CHAPTER IX. I 

When Mr. Ellis left the hou«e of his si*Jter, he J 
called a carriage that happened to be gr>ing by. and J 
reached the wharf at Walnut Street in lime to spring • 
on board of the steamboat just as the plank was | 
drawn in at the gangway. He then passed along \ 
the boat until be came to the ladies’ cabin, which > 
he entered. Almost the first persons he saw were \ 
Burton and his niece. The eyes of Miriam rested 
upon him at the iwime moment, and she drew her 
veil quickly, hoping that she was not recognized. 
Hiram Ellis did not hesitate a moment, but walking 
up to where Miriam sat, stooped to her ear and 
said, in a low, anxious voice— 

“ Miriam, are you married yet ?” 

Miriam did not reply. 

“ Speak, child. Are you married ?” 

“ No,” came in a half audible murmur. 

“ Thank God! thank God!” fell in low accents 
from the lips of Mr. Ellis. 

“Who are you, sir?” now spoke up Burton, 
whom surprise had till now kept silent. There 
was a fiery g^eam in his eyes. 

“ The uncle of this dear girl, and one who knows 
you well,” was answered, in a stern voice. “ Knows 
you to be unworthy to touch even the hem of her 
garment.” 

A dark scowl lowered upon the face of Burton ; 
but Mr. Ellis returned his lot>ks of anger glance for 
glance. Miriam was hi terror at this unexpected 
scene, and trembled like an aspen. Instinctively she 
shnink towards her uncle. 

Two or three persons, who sat near, were at¬ 
tracted by the excitement visible in the manner of 
all three, although they heard nothing that was said. 
Burton saw that they were observed, and, bending 
towards Mr. Ellis, said— 

“ This, sir, is no place for a scene. A hundred 
eyes will soon be upon us.” 

“More than one pair of w’hicb,” replied Mr. 
Ellis, promptly, “ will recognize in you a noted gam¬ 
bler, who has at least one wife living, if no more.” 
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As if stung hy a serpent. Burton started to his fee* 
and retired Inun the cabin. 

“ Oh, uncle! can what you say of this man be 
true ?” asked Miriam, with a blanching face. 

“ Tik) true, my dear child ! too true? lie is one 
of the worst of men. Thank God that you have 
escaped the snare of the fowler!” 

“ Vc'i, thank God ! thank God !” came trembling 
from the lips of the maiden. 

Mr. Ellis then drew his niece to a part of the 
cabin where they could converse without being 
overheard hy other pa sengers on board of ihe boat. 
To his inquiry into the reasons for so rash an act. 
Miriam gave her uncle an undisguised account of 
her mother’s di^'to'ssed condition, and touchingly 
portrayed the angui-h of mind which had accom- 
panicfl her reluetnnt assent to the offer of Burton. 

“And all this great sacrifice was on your mo¬ 
ther’s account ?” saul Mr. Ellis. 

“ All ! all ! He agreed to settle upon her the sum 
of two thousand d<)llars a year, if I W’ould liecoroe 
his wife. Thi.i would have made the family com¬ 
fortable.” 

“And you most WTctched. Better, a thousand 
limes lietter, have gone down to your grave, Mi¬ 
riam, than become the wife of that man. But for 
the providential cireumsiance of my seeing you in 
the carriage W'iih him, all W’ould have been lost. 
Purely, you could not have felt for him the least 
alfeelion.” 

“ Oh, iinele ! you ran never know whal a fearful 
trial I hav’e passed through. Affection! It was, 
instead, an intense repugnance. But, for ray mo¬ 
ther’s sake. I w'as prepared to make any sacrifice 
consistent with honor.” 

“Of all others, my dear child,” said Mr. Ellis, 
wuih much feeiiiig, “ a sacrifice of this kind is the 
worst. It is full of evil consequences that cannot 
^ be enumerated, and scarcely imagined. Yon had 
\ no affection for this man, and yet, in the sight of 
j Heaven, you were going solemnly to vow that you 

> would love and cherish him through life !” 

I A shudder ran through the frame of Miriam, 
I which lieing perceived by Mr. Ellis, he said— 

I “ Well may you shudder, as you stand looking 

> down the awful abyss into W'hich you were about 

> plunging. You can sec no bottom, and yon would 
\ hikve found none. There is no condition in this 

< life, Miriam, so intense'y wretched as that of a 

< pn e-minded, true-hearted woman united to a man 
\ whe m she not only cannot love, but from whom 
j eveiy instinct of her belter nature turns w'ifh dis- 
! gust. And this would have been your condition. Ah 
S me! in what a fearful evil was this error of your 
s moiher, in opening a boarding-house, about involv* 

I ing her child. I begged her not to do so. I tried to 
{ shew her the folly of such a step. But she would 
\ m t hear me. And now .-he i< in great Iroi.b’e ?” 

} “ Oh yes, uncle. All the money she bad when she 

liegan is spent; and W'hal she now receives from 
I boarders but little mi.re than half pays expenses.’ 

I “ I knew it w'ould be .‘^o. But my w'ord was not 
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•egarde(1. Your mother is no more fitted to keep a 
boarding-house than a child ten years old. It takes 
a woman who has been raised in a different school, 
who has different habits, and a different character.” 

“ But what can we do, uncle?” said Miriam. 

“ What are you willing to do ?” 

I am willing to do anything that it is right for 
me to do.” 

“ All employments, Miriam, are honorable so far 
as they are useful,” said Mr. Ellis, seriously, 
“ though false pride tries to make us think differ¬ 
ently. And, strangely enough, this false pride 
drives too many, in the choice of employments, to 
the hardest, least honorable, and least profitable. 
Hundreds of women resort to keeping boarders as a 
means of supporting their families, when they might 
do it more easily, with less exposure, and greater 
certainty, in teaching, if qualified, fine needle¬ 
work, or even in the keeping of a store for the sale 
of fancy and useful articles. But pursuits of the 
latter kind they reject as too far below them, and, 
in vainly attempting to keep up a certain appear¬ 
ance, exhaust what little means they have. A 
breaking up of the family, and a separation of its 
members, follow the error in too many cases.” 

Miriam listened to this in silence. Her uncle 
paused. 

** What can I do to aid my mother ?” the young 
girl aj'ked. 

“ Could you not give music lessons ?” 

“I am too young, I fear, for that. Too little 
skilled in the principles of music,” replied Miriam. 

“ If competent, would you object to teach ?” 

“Oh no. Most gladly would I enter upon the 
tsisk, did it promise even a small return. How hap¬ 
py would it make me if I could lighten, by my own 
labor, the burdens that press so heavily upon our 
mother!” 

“ And Edith. How does she feel on this subject?” 

“As I do. Willing for anything; ready for any 
change from our present condition.” 

“ Take courage, then, my dear child, take cou¬ 
rage,” said the uncle, in a cheerful voice. “ There 
is light ahead.” 

“ Oh, how distressed my mother will be when 
she finds I am gone!” sighed Miriam, alter a brief 
^silence, in which her thoughts reverted to the fact 
of her absence from home. “When can we get 
back again?” 

“ Not before ten o’clock to-night. We must go 
on as far as Bristol, and then return by the evening 
line from New York.” 

Another deep sigh heaved the troubled bosom of 
Miriam, as she uttered, in a low voice, speaking to 
herself— 

“ My poor mother! Her heart will be broken !’* 


CHAPTER X. 

Meanwhile the hours passed with the mother, 
sister, and brother in the most agonizing suspense. 


Henry, who had been drawn away into evil com- 
p)any by two young men who boarded in the house, 

; was neglecting his studies and pressing on towards 
speedy ruin. To drinking and association with the 
vicious, he now added gaming. Little did his mo¬ 
ther dream of the perilous ways his feet were tread¬ 
ing. On this occasion he had come in, as has been 
seen, with a demaud for ten dollars. When he left 
home in the morning, it wa.s in company with the 
young man named Barling. Instead of his going to 
the office where he was studying, or his companion 
to his place of business, they went to a certain pub¬ 
lic house in Chestnut Street, where they first drank 
at the bar. 

“ Shall we go up into the billiard-room ?” said 
Barling, as they turned from the white marble 
I counter at which they had been drinking. 

I “ I don’t care. Have you time to play a game ?” 

; replied Henry. 

I “ Oh yes. We ’re not very busy at the store to- 
day.” 

So the two young men ascended to the billiard- 
^ room, and spent a couple of hours there. Both 
; played very well, and W’ere pretty equally matched. 

< From the billiard-room they proceeded to another 
$ part of the house, more retired, and there, at the 
i suggestion of Barling, tried a game at cards for a 
' small stake. Young Darlington was loser at first, 

; but, affer a time, regained his losses and made some 
\ advance on his fellow-player. Hours passed in 
J playing and drinking; and finally, Darlington, whose 
' good fortune did not continue, parted with every 
} sixpence. 

; “Lend me a dollar,” said he, as the last game 
> went against him. 

I The dollar was lent and the playing renewed. 

‘ Thus it went on, hour affer hour, neither of the 
^ young men stopping to eat anything, though both 
I drank too frequently. At last, Darlington was ten 
dollars in debt to Barling, who, on being asked for 
! another loan, declined any farther advances. Stung 
^ by the refusal, Henry said to him, rising as he 
I spoke— 

I “ Do you mean by this that you are afraid I will 
' never return the money ?” 

I “ Oh no,^’ replied Barling. “ But I don’t want to 
! play against you any longer. Your luck is bad.” 

I “I can beat you,” said Darlington. 

I “ You hav’n’t done it to-day certainly,” answered 
Barling. 

“ Will you wait here a quarter of an hour ?” asked 
Henry. 

“For what?” 

I “I want to pay you off* and begin again. I am 
I going for some money.” 

“ Yes, I ’ll wait,” replied the young man. 

I “ Very well. 1 ’ll be back in a few minutes.” 

\ It was for this work and for this purpose that 
{ Henry Darlington came to his mother just at the 
I moment the absence of Miriam, and her purpose in 
j leaving had been discovered. The effect of the 
; painful news on the young man has already been 
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descrilK'd. From the tune he l»erame aware of llic > 
/act that Miriam had "one away with liurtoii for the 
pnrpo!ie of becoming? his wife, until ten o’clock at 
nipht, he was in an a"ony of suspense. As the 
uncle could not bo found at the olfice where he 
wrote, nor at the hou'C where he boarded, it was 
concluded that he had reaclu*d the l>oat txdbre its 
departure, and pone on with the tu^itives m the* train 
to New York. Nothing was thereft»re left for the 
diHtresv*d family but to await his return. 

How anxiously pus‘^ed the hours! At tea-time, ; 
Edith only mad** her app**aranee. Henry an<l his < 
mother remained in the chamber of the latter. As ' 
for the youn" man, he was cast down and distressed \ 
beyon<l measure, vexintr his spirit with st*lf-accusa- > 
tions that were but too w»*Il foumled. | 

“Oh, mother !” said he, while they were alone, 
Bfarlintr up from where he hud be«*n sittimrwith his 
face buried in his hands—‘* oh, mother! what evils : 
have come through this opening- of our hou**c tor ; 
strangers to enter! Miriam, our sweet, gentle, 5 
pure-hearte<l Miriam, has bc'cn lured away by one 
of the w«irst of m<*n ; and I’’—the yoimg man 
checked himself a moment or two, and 'hen con¬ 
tinued—“ ami I have lK»en drawn away from right ' 
paths into those that lead to sure destruction. Mo- - 
ther, I have been in great danger. Until Barling 
and Mason came into our family, I was guiltless of 
any act that could awaken a blush of shame upon 
my check. Oh, that I had never met them !” i 

“Henry! Henry! what do you mean by this?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Darlington, m a voice full oi' an¬ 
guish. 

“ I have been .«^tanding on the brink of a preci- , 
pice,” replied the young man, W'ith more calmness, i 
“ But a hand has suddenly drawn me away, and I 
am trembling at the danger I have escaped. Oh, j 
mother, will you not give up this mo<le of life ? We j 
have none of us been happy. I have never felt as \ 
if I had a home since it began. And you—wdiat a | 
slave you have been ! and how unhappy ! Can no- I 
' thing be done except keeping boarders ? Oh, wdiat 1 
would A not give for the dear seclusion of a home ; 
where no stranger’s foot could enter !” • 

“ Some other mode of living must be sought, my i 
son,” replied Mrs. Darlington. “ Added to all the | 
evils attendant on the present mode, is that of a 
positive loss instead of a profit. Several hundred 
dollars have been wasted already, and daily am I 
going in debt.” 

“ Then, mother, let us change at once,” replied ■ 
the yoimg man. “ It would be better to shrink to¬ 
gether in a single room than to continue as we are. 

1 will seek a clerkship in a store, and earn what I 
can to help support the family.” 

“ I can think of nothing now but Miriam !” said 
Mrs. Darlington. “Oh, :f she were back again, 
safe from the toils that have been thrown around ; 
her, I think I would bo the most thankful of mor¬ 
tals! Oh, my child ! my child!” 

What could Henry say to comfort his mother? 
nothing. And he remained silent 


Long after this, Mrs. Darlington, with Henry and 
Eiliih, were sitting together in painful suspen;^ 
No word had lx*en spoken by either for the space 
of nearly an hour. The clock struck ten. 

“ I Would give worlds to see my dear, detr 
chihl !” murmured Mrs. DarlingKm. 

Just then a carriage drove up to the door End 
stopp«'d. ib*nry sprang down stairs; but neither 
Etliih nor her mother could move from where :hr v 
sal. As the former op»'ned the street dc»«>r, Mirt. ni 
St 00*1 with her uncle on the threshold. Henn* 
look***! at her earnestly and tenderly for an instant, 
and then staggering hack, leaned against the waj 
for support. 

“Where is your mother?” asked Mr. Ellis- 

“ In her own room,” said Henry, in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

Miriam sprang up the stairs with the fleetiiess of 
an antelope, and, in a few moments, wuss sobbing 
on her mother’s bosom. 

“ Miriam ! .Miriam !” said Mrs. Darlingion, in a 
thrilling voice, “do you return the same as when 
you left ?” 

“ Ves, thank Got!!” came from the maiden’s lips. 

“Thank God! thank God!” responded the mo¬ 
ther, wildly. “ Oh, my child, what a fearful misery 
you have e?-cap«*d!” 

Ill a few miiuites, the mother and sisters were 
joined by Henry. 

“ Where i< your uncle?” a-ked Mrs. Dariingtrm 

“He Iia< g«»ne away; but rays that he wul see 
you to-morrow.” 

Over the remainder of that evening we wu!I here 
draw a veil. 


CHAPTER XI. 

On the next morning, only Mrs. Darlingion met 
her boarders at the breakfast-table, when she an¬ 
nounced to them that she had concluded to clo^c 
her prerent business, and seek some new mode < i 
sustaining her family ; at the same time, desinng 
each one to find another home a.s early as possible- 

At the close of the third day after thi.«, Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington sal down to her evening meal with only her 
children gathered at the table. A subdued and 
tranquil spirit pervaded each bosom, even though a 
dark veil was drawn against the future. To a long 
and troubled excitement there had succeeded a 
calm. It was good to be once more alone, and they 
felt this. 

“Through what a scene of trial, disorder, and 
suffering have we passed !” said Edith. “ It seems 
as if I had just awakened from a dream.” 

“And such a dream !” sighed Miriam. 

“ Would that it were but a dream !” said Mrs. 
Darlington. “ But, alas! the W'rccks that are 
around us too surely tc'^tify the presence of a de¬ 
vastating storm.” 

“The storm has pas'^ed away, mother,” said 
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Edith ; ** and we will look for calmer and brighter 

skies.” 

“ No bright skies for us, 1 fear, my children,” 
returned the mother, with a deeper tinge of sadness 
ill her voice. 

“ They are bright this hour to what they were a 
few days since,” said Edith, “ and I am sure they 
will grow brighter. I feel much encouraged. 
Where the heart is willing, the way is sure to open. 
Both Miriam and I are willing to do all in our power, 
and 1 am sure we can do much. We have ability 
to teach others; and the exercise of that ability 
will bring a sure reward. 1 like Uncle Hiram’s 
sugge>tion very much.” 

But the humiliation of sohcituig scholars,” said 
the mother. 

To do right is not humiliating,” quickly replied 
Edith. 

“ It is easy to say this, my child; but can you go 
to Mrs. Lionel, for instance, with whose family we 
were .*<o intimate, and solicit her to send Emma and 
Cordelia to the school you propose to open, without 
a smarting sense of humiliation ? 1 am sure you 
cannot.” 

Edith communed with her own thoughts for some 
moments, and then answered— 

“ If 1 gave way to fal.^e pride, mother, this might 
be so ; but I must overcome what is false and evil. 
This is as neces.'^ary for my happiness as the exter¬ 
nal good we seek—nay, far more so. Too many 
who have moA^d in the circle where we have been 
moving for years, strangely enough connect an idea 
of degradation with the otfice of teaching children. 
But IS there on the earth a higher or more import- 
tant use than instructing the mind and training the 
heart of young immortals ? It has been beautifully 
and truly said that ‘Earth is the nursery of Heaven.’ 
The teacher, then, is a worker in God’s own gar¬ 
den. Is it not so, mother?” 

“ You think wisely, my child. God grant that 
your true thoughts may sustain you in the trials to 
come!” replied Mrs. Darlington. 

The door bell rang as the family were rising from 
the tea-table. The visitor was Mr. Ellis. He had 
come to advise with and assist the di.*^tressed mo¬ 
ther and her children; and his words were listened 
to with far more deference than was the ca.^e a year 
before. Nine or ten mc.nlhs’ experience in keeping 
a boarding-house had corrected many of the false 
views of Mrs. Darlington, and she was now pre¬ 
pared to make an effort for her family in a different 
spirit from that exhibited in the beginning. The 
plan propo-ed by her brother—a matter-of-fact kind 
of per'*(>n—was the taking of a house at a more 
moderate rent, and opening a school for young chil¬ 
dren. Many objections and doubts were urged; 
but he overruled them all, and obtained, in the end, 
the cordial consent of every member of the family. 
Luring the argument which preceded the final de¬ 
cision of the matter, Mrs. Darlington said— 

“Suppose the girls should not be able to get 
soiiolarH ?” 


“ Let them see to this beforehand.” 

“ Many may promise to send, and afterwards 
change their minds.” 

“ Let them,” replied the brother. “ If, at the end 
of the first, second, and third years, you have not 
made your expenses, I will supply the deficiency.” 

“ You!” 

“ Yes. The fact is, sister, if you will be guided 
in some re.'^pects by my judgment, I will stand by 
you and see you salely over every difficulty. Your 
boarding-house expeiiinenl I did not approve. I 
saw from the beginning how it would end, and I 
wished to see the end as quickly as possible. It 
has come, and I am glad of it; and, still further, 
thankful that the disaster has not been greater. If 
you only bad now the five or six hundred dollars 
wasted in a vain experiment during the past year, 
how much the sum might do for you! But we will 
not sigh over this. As just said, I will .stand by you 
in the new exjieriinent, and see that you do not fail 
again into embarrassment.” 

Henry was present at this interview, but remained 
silent during.the whole time. Since the day of Mi¬ 
riam’s departure with Burton, and safe return, a 
great change had taken place in the young man Ho 
was like one starting up from sleep on the brink of 
a fearful precipice, and standing appalled at the 
danger he had escaped almost by a miracle The 
way in which he had begun to walk he saw to be 
the way to sure destruqtion, and his heart shrunk 
with shame, and trembled in dismay. 

“Henry,” .‘^aid the uncle, afler an hour’s conver¬ 
sation with his sister and Edith, “ I would like to 
talk with you alone.” 

Mrs. Darlington and her daughters leA the room. 

“ Henry,” said Mr. Ellis, as soon as the rest had 
withdrawn, “ you are old enough to do soinetbing 
to help on. All the burden ought not to come on 
Edith and Miriam.” 

“ Only show me what I can do, uncle, and I am 
ready to put my bands to the work,” was Henry’s 
prompt reply. 

“ It will be years before you can expect an income 
from your profession.” 

“ I know, I know. That is what discourages 
me.” 

“ I can get you the place of clerk in an insurance 
office, at a salary of five hundred dollars a year. 
Will you accept it?” 

“Gladly!” The faiH) of the young man bright¬ 
ened as if the sun had shone upon it suddenly. 

“ You will have several hours each day, in which 
to continue your law reading, and will get admitted 
to the bar early enough. Keep your mother and 
sisters for two or three years, and then they will bo 
in a condition to sustain you until you make a prac¬ 
tice in your profession.” 

But to this the mother and iji.sters, when it was 
mentioned to them, objected. They were not will¬ 
ing to have Henry’s professional studies interrupted. 
That would be a great wrong to him. 

“ Not a great wrong, but a great good,” answered 
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Mr. Ellij*. “And X will make this plain to yon. 
Henry, as I learn from yourself, has made some 
dangerous associations; and some important change 
is needed to help him break away from them. No 
sphere of life is so safe for a young man as that 
which surrounds profitable indu>try purMietl for an 
end. Temptation rarely finds its wav withm this 
sphere. Two or three year* devoted to the <luties 
of a clerk, with the end of aiding in the support of 
his mother and sisters, will do more to ;;ive a right 
direction to Henry’s character—more to make suc¬ 
cess in after life certain—than anyihingebe possible 
now to be done. The ol]k*e in which I cun get him 
the situation I speak of adjoins the one to W'hich 1 
am attached, and I will, therefore, have him mostly 
under my owm eye. In this new school, the ar¬ 
dency of his young feelings W’ill be duly eha>tened, 
and his thoughts turned more into eU*nn*nts of use¬ 
fulness. In a word, sister, it will give him self- 
dependence, and, in the end, make a man of him.” 

The force of all this, and more by this suggested, 
was not only seen, but felt, by Mrs. Darlington; 
and when she found her son ready to accept the 
offer made to him, she withdrew all (»ppo**ition. 

Steps preliminary to the contemplated change 
were immediately taken. Fir^t of all. Edith waited 
upon a number of their old frien<k, who had young 
children, and informed them that she wa«, in con¬ 
nection with her sister, about opening a schoid. 
Some were surprised, some ploa.-ed, an<l some in¬ 
different at the announcement; but a gcHjdly numlx*r 
expressed pleasure at the opportunity it afforded 
them of placing their younger children under the 
care of teachers in whose ability and character they 
had so much confidence. Thus was the w'ay made 
fdain before them. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A FEW weeks later, and the contemplated change 
was made. The family removed into a moderate¬ 
sized house, at a lower rent, and prepared to test 
the new mode of obtaining a livelihood. A good 
portion of their furniture had been sold, besides 
three gold watches and some valuable jewelry be¬ 
longing to Mrs. Darlingion and her two eldest dangh- 
lers, in order to make up a sum sufficient to pay off 
the debt contracted during the last few months of 
the btiarding-house experiment. The real loss sus¬ 
tained by the widow in this experiment fell little 
short of a thousand dollars, 

“How many scholars have you now?” asked 
Mrs. Darlington of Edith, two months aAer the 
school w'a.« opened, as they sat at tea one evening, 
each member of the family wearing a cheerful faca 
“ Twenty,” replied Edith. “ We received two 
new ones to-day. Mrs. Wilmot came and entered 
two of her children ; and she said that Mrs. Armond 
was going to send her Florence so soon as her quar¬ 
ter expired in the school she is now attending.” 


•* How much will you receive from your present 
number of scholars?” inquired Henry. 

“I made the estimate to-day,” returned Edith, 
“and find that the bills will come to sonoething like 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars a quarter.” 

* Five hund'vd d(jllars a year,” said Hen-y ; ar.d 
my five hundred added to that will make a thousand. 
Can’t wre live on a thousand dollars, mother?” 

“ We may, by the closest economy.** 

“Onr school will increase,** remarked Edith; 
“ and every increase will add to our income. On ! 
it looks so much brighter ahead! and we have so 
much real comfort in the present! What a scene 
of Inal have w'e pa*‘sed through!” 

“ How I ever bore up under it is more than I can 
now tell,” said Mrs. Darlington. W'ith an involuntary 
shudder. “And the toil, and suffering, and danger 
through w hieh we have come ! I cannot be suffi¬ 
ciently ihankliil that we are safe from the dreadful 
ordeal, and with so few marks of the fire up<w us.” 

A silence followed this, in which two hearts, at 
least, were humbled, yet thankful, in their self-com¬ 
munion—the hearts of Henry and Miriam. Through 
what perilous ways had they come! How near 
had they been to shipwreck ! 

“Poor Mrs. Marion!” said Edith, breaking the 
silence, at length. “ How often I think of her ! And 
the thought brings a feeling of condemnation. Was 
it right for us to thrust her forth as we did ?” 

“ Can she still be in-?” 

“O no, no!” spoke op Henry, imerrupting his 
m«»ther. “ I forgot to tell you that I met her and 
her hu^band on the street to-day.” 

“Are \'ou certain?** 

“ O yes.” 

“ Did you speak to them?** 

“ No. They saw me, but instantly averted their 
faces. Mrs. Marion looked very pale, as if ^be had 
been sick.” 

“ Poor woman! She has had heart-sickness 
enough,** said Mrs. Darlington. “I shall never 
forgive myself for turning her out of the house. H 
I had known where she was going!’* 

“ But we did not know that, mother,” said Edith. 

“We knew that she had neither friend.-* nor a 
home,” replied the mother. “Ah me! when our 
own troubles press heavily upon us, we lose our 
sympathy for others!” 

“It was not so in this ease,” remarked Edith. 

“ Deeply did we sympathize with Mrs. Marion. But 
we could not bear the weight without going under 
ourselves.’* 

“I don’t know, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton, half to herself. “ We might have kept up with 
her a little longer. But 1 am glad from my heart 
that her husband has come back. If he will be 
kind to his wife, I will forgive all his indebtedness 
to me.” 

A few w'ceks subsequent to this time, as Minam 
sat reading the morning paper, she came upon a 
brief account of the arrest, in New Orleans, of a 
“ noted gambler,” as it said, named Burton, on the 
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charge of bigamy. The paper dropped to the floor, 
and Miriam, with clasped hands, and eyes instantly 
overflowing with tears, looked upward and mur¬ 
mured her thanks to Heaven. 

“ What an escape !’* fell tremblingly from her 
lips, as she arose and went to her room to hold com¬ 
munion with her own thoughts. 

Three years have passed, and what has been the 
result of the widow’s new experiment ? The school 
prospered from the beginning. The spint with 
which Edith and Miriam went to work made suc¬ 
cess certain. Parents who sent their children were 
so much pleased with the progress they made, that 
they spoke of the new school to their friends, and 
thus gave it a reputation that, ere a year bad elapsed, 
crowded the rooms of the sisters. Mrs. Darlington 
was a woman who had herself received a superior 
education. Seeing that the number of scholars in¬ 
creased rapidly, and made the pressure on her 
daughters too great, she gave a portion of her time 
each day to the instruction of certain classes, and 
soon became much interested in the work. From 
that time she associated herself in the school with 
Edith and Miriam. 

Three years, as we said, have pa-ssed, and now 
the profits on the school are more than sufficient to 
meet all expenses. Henry has leA his clerkship, 
and 1,8 a member of the bar. Of course, he has 
little or no practice—only a few months having 
elapsed since his admission; but his mother and 


sisters are fully able to sustain him until he can 
sustain himself. 

“How much better this is than keeping boarders * ’ 
said Edith, as she sat conversing with her mother 
and uncle about the prospects of the school. 

“ And how much more useful and honorable!” re¬ 
marked Mr. Ellis. “In the one case, you fed only 
the body, but now you are dispensing food to the 
immortal mind. You are, moreover, inde;>eudent 
m your own house. When the day’s work is done, 
you come together as one family, and shut out the 
intruding world.” 

“ Yes, it IS better, far better,” replied Mrs Dar¬ 
lington. “Ah! that first mistake of mine was a 
sad one.” 

“ Yet out of it has come good,” said Mr. Ellis 
“That painful experience corrected many false 
views, and gave to all your characters a new and 
higher impulse. It is through disappointment, trial, 
and suflering, that we grow wise here; and true wis¬ 
dom is worth the highe^t price we are ever called 
upon to pay for it.” 

Yes, it is so. Through fiery trials are we puri¬ 
fied. At times, in our suflering, we feel as if every 
good thing in us was about lieing consumed But 
this never happens. No good in our characters is 
ever lost in affliction or trouble; and we come out 
of these states of pain wiser and better than when 
we entered them, and more fitted and more willing 
to act usefully our part in the world 


THE T W 
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There is an hoar of wild delight. 

When every sense is wnrapped in dreams. 

And rosiest waters dew the breast 
From Joy’s celestial streams. 

No gloomy gnests the heart receives 
Within its cheerfni halls to tarry; 

No visitants a welcome find, 

Save wnat are glad and merry. 

Then Earth’s united wealth appears 
Too mean to bny us from our pleasure; 

Its laurels, gold, and honors seem 
But haubles to onr treasure. 

*Tis when the dulcet word of Love 
Within the captured ear is stealing— 

And the long outcast, exiled lip 
Its first wild kiss is feeling 

There is an hour of heaviest care, 

When all those drowsy senses wake, 

As on the breast pale memories gleam 
Like moonbeams on a lake. 


O HOURS 

LIHLST. 

The heart, like Noah, sends its dove 
To seek the olive-branch of Peace ; 

But no green leaf that bird can find 
To shadow its release. 

As Rachel wept her early dead— 

The children of her love and pain— 

So mourns the widowed spirit for 
The stricken and the slain. 

That hour is when the hand of Fate 
Hos rent the chords that Love had bound, 
And left upon the doting heart 
Its deep and aching wound. 

The contrast in those adverse hours 
Exceedeth pain and sacrifice; 

For he who knows a living death 
Is worse than him who dies! 

And there are eyes which, when they rest 
Upon these sadden lines, shall dim; 

And there are hearts which then shall learn 
The import of ray hymn. 


COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—SECOND SERIES. 

THE TOILETTE IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER III. 

It would require the pt^n of a Puradin or a Stid)bs 
to enumerate the numf)crle»s grotesque, fantastic 
garinenls invented, imported, and worn during the 
troublous times of King Henry the Sixth; and (*‘not 
to speak it profanely’”) the birds of the creation must 
hav’e looked, at that periotl, wondrou.'-ly like that 
illustrious and amusing personage, Punch. 

The horned coilfure still engrossed the admiration 
of the ladies, but several alterations wore gradually 
made iu it. Instead of standing out sideways to an 
immense width, it was raised upward^^ in the shape 
of a fork, with long lappets hanging down on eitlier 
side. Other head-dresses were not unlike tocquen. 
But in every coiffure the hair was carefully con¬ 
cealed ; and though queens on the day of their coro¬ 
nation usually allowed their luxuriant tre<«scs to 
hang down in all their native richness, their fair 
subjects appeared to think such a mode by no means 
an ornamental one. 

One coiffure at this period was shaped like a 
heart, with a semicircular opening at the lower part, 
for the admission of the head, round which was n 
border, generally ornamented with jewels. An¬ 



other of these curious structures was very high and 
pointed, and the veil, or fall of linen, spread itself 
over the two forks, and fell down behind. But in 
no picture do we find the veil drawn over the face, 
or apparently u.sed for anything but an ornament. 

The queen of Charles the Sixth of France is ac¬ 
cused of having intro<luced the.se curious coiffures 
into that country from her native land, Bavaria, 
and, like all other foreign modes, they quickly 
crossed the Channel and appeared in England. 

The waists ot the gowns throughout this reign 
Were remarkable for their excessive shortness, so 
lOS 


( different from the hourglass form given by the now- 
despised eCte-hardie. Some robes, with capes tr 
Collars ot fur, also «ippeared; and stomacberi ot 
various color-, terminating in a point, varied IM 
bamene-.. of the costume. 

A picture of the poet Chaucer, mentioned m 
\ Granger’s “ Biographical History of Eiidund." ba< 
! the following lines written under it, and the date 
) Id-'U). They are characteristic of the dre«> of that 
day, though not complimentary to the bard, who, 
I however, is said to have been the handsomest man 
( of his t line :— 

I “ Ilia stature was not very tall, 

I Lean he was, his legs were sinall, 

I li«>8ed M'ilhin a stock of red, 

^ A buttoned bonnet on his head.” 

] 

The caps, or, as they were then called, bonnet5. 
were made of fine cloth, silk, and velvet, and were 
pt^rlcctly dazzled with jewelry. Another pictare 
] represorif.i a lady in the costume of the yearl4M. 
Around her head she wears a broad embroidered 
bandeau, from which, on the right side, is suspended, 
in a le.«*l(.>on, a large string of pearls. Tbegracelul 
folds ol a fiowing veil cover the rest of the hesii 
and form a coiffure infinitely preferable to the homed 
towers we liel'ore described. The garment isa loK 
loose vest, plaited in front; it has a richly embroi¬ 
dered collar, and the sleeves are light down to tb«f 
wrist, and trimmed with buttons. 

In the reign ol Edward the Fourth, the l#die» 
coiffures again occupy much attention. They were 
often tall and pointed, like steeples; or, to u)>e the 
W’ords of Puradin, “ lliey resembled asses’ears." 
Here are drawings of two of the most curious:— 



Gowns vviilj bodices laced in front now ^ 
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the faiihioa. Strutt imagines they were stays, from 
their being called torse. Trains were banished, and 
the ladies’ gowns were trimmed with rich fur. They 
had also sumptuous girdles, with clasps, and long 
^old chains encircled their necks. 

In a print of Richard the Third, contained in WaU 
pt>le’s Life of that monarch, we find him represented 
with long curling hair, but neither beard, whiskers, 
nor mu.stacbes. His pourpoint appears to be em¬ 
broidered with the royal arms across the breast; 
his pantaloons, or ehausses^ are quite tight, reach to 
the feet, and are without ornament; his large shoes 


are barred across; his sleeves tight, with rosettes 
at the elbows; and a sort of pufied handkerchief, 
not unlike a rutf, encircles his neck; his cloak has 
a train that sweeps along the ground, and is lined 
with ermine. On his head he wears a crown. His 
queen has long hair, hanging to her waii>t, and 
parted over the forehead; her robe is splendid ; her 
furred mantle (embroidered with the arms of Eng¬ 
land, and of her own family) is closed at the throat 
with a magnificent brooch, so that but little of the 
under garment is visible. 


A DP.EAM OF THE PAST. 

BT D. SLLKII GOODMAN. 


A DRSAM of the past—when shadows were lying. 
Enveloping everything fair in their fold, 

And snowy-white clouds o’er the blue skies were flying, 
Their edges just touched with a light fringe of gold— 
When azure-leaved flow’rets the cool dews were drink¬ 
ing. 

Then closing their soft eyes in slumber most deep. 
While pure lily-buds in their beauty were sinking. 
Amid the green moss, to their music-lulled sleep: 

When tones of the night wind, so soft and beguiling. 
Came trembling o’er roses and stealing perfume— 
And stars from the far azure heavens seemed smiling, 
And breathing of peace in a glorious home— 

A dream of the past to my lone heart came creeping; 

I saw the fair forms that long since passed away. 
And forgot that the bravest and fairest are sleeping 
Beneath the tall grass where the soft breezes play. 

They leaned o’er my forehead and parted the tresses 
That waved damply over my feverish cheek; 

Their white arras were thrown, with the fondest ca¬ 
resses. 

About my bowed neck; and their eyes, blue and meek, 
LtOoked into my own with their radiant splendor, 

Their glance of deep joy, till my heart, like a lute, 
Seemed trembling with music most thrilling and tender. 
My heart that stem sorrow had taught to be mute. 

One, one in his proud beauty nearer and dearer 
Than all the loved forms that bent over my brow, 
Spake words as of old, only softer and clearer. 

More like a sweet angel-tone—musical, low; 

His thin fingers over my pale cheek were twining, 

And parting the damp hair whose shadoMry fold 


Half hid the deep anguish his heart was divining. 

And shrouded the brow that seemed rigid and cold 

And one—a fair 6rtde, in her shadowless glory, 

With a cheek rosy-tinged, and a brow white a* 
snow— 

Clasped gently her pale hands, and told me the story 
Of all her deep bliss, in her tones soft and low: 

She had come from her home where the sweet lulling 
Aurmur 

Of love-voices mingles in musical notes. 

And through the long hours of the balm-laden Summer, 
Through bright starry bowers the golden light floats. 

And one—with deep rapture her dark eyes were flashing, 
And wavy brown hair floated over her cheek— 

With low tones of gladness her light feet were dashing 
The up-springing blossom that bloomed pure and 
meek. 

And were they but visions the weary heart mocking— 
But wild fancies come like a bright gleam from 
heaven. 

To leave the soul coldly and fearfully rocking * 
Upon the dark waves in the shadows of even.' 

Bright dreams of the past, were your whispers but 
bringing 

Such gold-shrouded memories, only to dash 
From out the lone bosom, where sweet Hope was 
flinging 

A ray of pure sunlight, and rapture’s deep flash— 
Each trace of the joy that my heart had been cheering, 
Each soft glance of love from those angelic eyes ! 
Each tone of affection so fond and endearing, 
Remembered long after its low music dies ? 


SONNET_“LOVE NOT THE WORLD.” 


BY WM, 

** lyor* not the world.” nor vodle** through it rove; 
Sad seat is it of selfishness and sin. 

Of toil, and turmoil, and unceasing dm, 

\Vhero gold is worshiped, not the God above. 

Love not the world”—’tis but a troublous sen, 
With wrathful billows seeking to o’erwhehn. 
Save, Lord, we perish,” cry : He nigh tho helm 
VOL. XLII.— 15 


ALXZANDBB. 

/ Will mnVe. UH walk life's waves from dnnecr free. 

” Love not the world,*’ where hurricane and atom* 
I And tempest sweep so hurriedly by; 

\ Love Him, the Crucified on Calvary— 

• Who left the seat of bliss—took human form— 

■ Tlmt unto us, by fnith. it might be given 
- To gaze through “ golden vistas” into Heaven. 







SUSAN CLIFTON; OH., TIIS CITT AND THE COUNTRY. 

BT PBOrSttOE ALDEB. 

(Continued from page 97.) 

more before me. If I bad children, 1 ocmld live for 

them.” 

“ Live for duty and for a future world,” said 
Henry, solemnly. 

Kiehard made no reply, nor did his countenance 
give any indication of the thought and feelingwhich 
may have bt»en occasioned by the remark. After 
some moments passed in silence, Henry remarked— 
“ I am afraid, my brother, that your pro^rity 
will prove your ruin.” 

“ I have been prospered abundantly.” 

“ Far more than you have been thankful for.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You have accomplished all you aimed at in re¬ 
gard to this world; you still have life, health, and 
leisure. Why not now bend your energies to ac- 
retum to the city ?” said Henry. | complishing life’s great end? What difliculty lies 

“ Yes.” ♦ I in the way? It would seem that if there were t 

No word was spoken about the possibility of pro- 5 man on earth* who is under peculiar obligations to 
longing his visit. do that work, you are that man.** 

“ When shall wo meet again ?** said Henry. u The great difficulty lie# in a want of disposition 

“ I hope you will come to the chy the comusg to enter upon the work. 1 seldom feel any desire 
winter. Next summer, it is my purpose to come leading me in that direction. And, besides, if I hsd 
here again,** replied Richard. the desire, it would be next to impossible for me to 

“If your life be spared,** added Henry, grieved ; do anything in relation to that subject. Every in- 
that no reference was made to that Providence fluence to which I am subject is unfavorable.” 
which had so kindly protected them for so many <c not that continue to be the case ?” 
years. “ I fear so.** 

^chard bowed in assent, but made no remark. Again there was a Iwig interval of silence. Hen- 

“ When at home, does your business occupy all ry’g heart was sorely pained. The cool delibera- 

your time ?” said Henry. lion with which his brother rejected all care for tl»e 

“ Not of necessity. The division of labor in our future seemed to him more hopeless than open im* 

establishment is so systematic and complete, that it piety and crime. 

is not necessary that I should remain in the count- ««I have sometimes thought of engaging in politi- 
ing-room but a few hours of the day. From long 
habit, however, my mind runs constantly on my 
business, so that I may as well he in my counting- 
room as anywhere else. When matters were ar¬ 
ranged afler my return from abroad, I attempted to 
spend more time at home—that is, at my house— 
but I found it lonesome there. I wish it were pos¬ 
sible that your daughter would return with me ; she 
would make my home cheerful and happy. I sup¬ 
pose, however, that question is decided?” 

Henry replied by an inclination of the head. 

“ Your wife will write to Mrs. Clifton ?” 

“ She will, or rather she has already done so.’* 

“ Then we need speak no more on that subject.’* 

As he said this he breathed a sigh, the first which 
Henry had observed to escape from him. “ The 
truth is,” continued Richard, “ I have accomplished 
all that I set out to accomplish, and 1 have nothing 
170 


cal life,” said Richard; “but I fear I should lower 
my present standing.” 

“ How the soul will put forth her claims for some' 
thing higher than earth ! You once thought if 
could gain what you have gained you would be 
perfectly satisfied. Now your soul reaches forth 
for something more.” 

At that moment, Horace Lamed passed along the 
footpath which lay near them. He had been to re¬ 
ceive some instruction in Latin from the pastor of 
the village church, and was taking the nearest way 
home. Richard Clifton watched him closely as be 
passed, then fixed his eyes upon the ground and 
seemed buried in thought. 

“ That youth, you say, is the son of Maigat** 
Hyde?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is he a worthy young man?** 


CHAPTER VIII. 

' The evening before the day appointed for 
Richard Clifton’s return to the city, the brothers 
were silting on a rock which projected over the 
waters of a small stream which ran through a plea¬ 
sant grove in the vicinity of the house. They had 
often sal together upon that rock in their early days, 
and watched the sports of the tiny fishes in the 
crystal waters, and talked of what they would do 
when they came to be men. Now they were men. 
They were sitting on the same spot where they 
were wont to sil when young hearts were within 
their bosoms. Did they wish for young hearts 
again ? 

“ You have named to-morrow as the day for your 
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He is.’* 

Several other questions were asked respecting 
lum; but Henry’s brief replies showed his desire to 
say as little about him as possible. 

“ Well,” said Richard, rising from his seat and 
skipping a stone along the surface of the water, as 
he was wont to do when a boy, « I have some little 
preparation to make for my journey.” 

We shall soon have to make preparation for our 
last journey. Would that my dear brother could be 
induced to act as wisely in regard to spiritual as to 
temporal things!” 

To this remark Richard made no reply. They 
walked homewards in silence. 

*'Susan, dear,” said the merchant, as he ap¬ 
proached the house and found her standing in the 
door, “ must I go home alone ?” 

There was a pathos in his tones which went to 
her heart. She threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him, while her eyes overflowed with 
tears. His own eyes were not unmoistened as he 
returned her embrace. 

I have no one to love me,” said he. 

“ I love you, and ever shall. Do come and live 
with us,” said she. 

“ You must not fail to visit us next winter. Your 
father and mother will come with you.” This was 
spoken in his usual calm, polished manner. 

Most gladly,” was Susan’s reply from her full 
heart. 

The evening passed heavily. Henry was dis¬ 
tressed for his brother, and that brother fell an un¬ 
easiness, a sense of want, far stronger than he was 
wont to feel. It produced a feeling nearly allied to 
the heartache. At an early hour he retired to his 
chamber. 

He had no inclination for sleep. He lay on his 
bed and thought of his early days. His thoughts 
soon clustered around one object. 

Before he left the quiet coimtry for the dusty 
walks of mammon, there was one who occupied a 
large place in his thoughts. There was a pure, gen¬ 
tle, warm-hearted girl, whose image was blended 
with all his dreams of the future, whose eye sparkled 
when his praise was spoken, and who wept when 
told of his departure for the city. No word of pro¬ 
mise was spoken to her ear; but in his soul he had 
promised that he would return and share with her 
the wealth which was to reward his enterprise and 
toil. But when the world opened before him, and 
mammon claimed all his energies, the image of the 
gentle girl gradually faded from his heart. Mar¬ 
riage must be deferred till he had obtained a stand¬ 
ing upon ’Change. Then he connected himself 
with the daughter of one of the merchant princes 
of the city. Years rolled on, and almost the very 
name of the object of his early love was forgotten. 

But now his memory seemed to receive a singu¬ 
lar refreshing. The form of that gentle girl seemed 
to be by his side. His walks with her were vividly 
remembered. The music of her voice seemed to 
be I'alling on his ear. For hours did memory fasten 


;! his attention to this object. At a late hour of the 
' night he fell asleep. In his dreams he was young 
again, an inhabitant of his native village, and the 
accepted lover of Margaret Hyde. 

The next morning he returned to the city, an^ his 
I thoughts resumed their usual channels. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ My dear child, I am afraid you will ruin your 
eyes,” said an anxious mother to her son, who lay 
on the kitchen floor with his book held so as to re¬ 
ceive the light of a blazing pine knot. Beside him 
was a basket partly filled with the material for light, 
and the only pause that took place in his studies 
was that occasioned by the necessity of replenishing 
the fire. “ Would it not be better to wait for day¬ 
light?” continued the anxious mother. 

<< Please, mother, do not disturb me,” said the 
young man, in a most respectful tone, “ I wish to 
get out this passage. "To-morrow I must work for 
Mr. Hays.” 

The widow plied her knitting in silence, while, 
unobserved by him, she watched the expressive 
countenance of her son as it revealed the workings 
of his mind. Now the knit brow and motionless 
muscles showed that he was grappling with some 
difficulty, and now the smile that just moved his 
lips spoke of the difficulty overcome. The mother 
breathed with ease or difficulty, according to the 
expression which rested on the features of her son. 
Ten and eleven were told by the rude clock, and 
as the hands were moving steadily towards twelve 
and no sign of weariness wasgiven by the student^ 

“ My son, remember you have a hard day’s work 
to do to-morrow.” 

The son started and said, as he looked Up— 

“ I thought ^u were in bed.” Throwing the 
last pine-knot on the fi^, he added, «I shall soon 
be through^” 

“ My son, you must stop. You cannot endure 
everything. If I were to lose you, what would 
there be left for me to live for ?” 

The sad tone in which these words were spoken 
caused the youth to close his book, and to extin¬ 
guish the knot which he had just kindled. Amid 
the darkness faintly relieved by the glimmer of h 
few coals, the widow and her son bowe<J in prayer 
before Him to whom the darkness is as the light, 
and then groped their way to their respective apart¬ 
ments. 

Before the sun had risen, they were seated at 
their frugal breakfast. The son looked pale and 
careworn. 

“ My dear, ’ said the mother, in a tone of tender¬ 
ness, which can be used only by a widowed mo¬ 
ther towards her only son, << I am distressed about 
you.” 

“ I am very sorry, mother.” 

“I know it would be very painful for you t# 
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cea«c from your studies; but is it not best that you 
•hou!d do so for the pre«ent 

“I think not, so Ions: as my health is firm. I 
eaijnot work if I do not study. I cannot live with¬ 
out .studyint? as much, at lea-t, as I flo now.’’ 

“Can you not live in hope ' Next winter you 
may Ik* nf»lc to pive all ycuir time to stinly.’’ 

“Winter is some months distant, and I am not 
certain that I shall have my time at my command 
ihon. My mind will prey upon its<‘lf if I do not 
cive it fc»od. I m7tst study. I cannot live w ithout 
it.” 

“ I am afraid there is some w'ant of submission in 
this almost de-pTate determination to study at all 

hazards.” 

“ Do not say so, mother. Remcml>cr the eflect 
of what Mr. Maxwell said.’* 

It may, porhap'*. be well to interrupt the eonver- 
snfion here to explain the? al!usi(tfi made by the .son. 
Mr. Maxwell was a former minister of the parish. 
He was a man of moderate intellect, calm, not to 
say cold, in his temperament. He had been carried 
smoothly' throuph every stape in his educatittn, and 
hence was not qualified to sympathize with the 
ardent, unquenchal)le desire for knowlcdpe which 
filled the bosom of the younp man W’ho went to him 
for counsel. He thoupht him possessed by a vault- 
iufr ambition, which needed to be di'Courapcd and 
repressed. He accordinply’ enumerated, and per¬ 
haps mapnified the difficulties which lay in the way 
of his propress. “ 1 came,” said the younp man, 
“ in the hope that you could point out some way by 
which the difficulties I have already met W'ith could 
be .«urmounted or removed. There is no need that 
they be increased.” 

After some further conversation, the pastor re¬ 
marked that, if the manifest indications of Provi¬ 
dence were apainst his pettinp an education, he had 
nothinp to do but to submit. The younp man left 
him in disgust and anger. He ha<|not received the 
treatment he expected from one whose calling re¬ 
quired him to look after the interests of the younp, 
and especially to foster their desire for improve¬ 
ment. The effect upon his mind was exceedingly 
unhappy. A feeling approximating to hatred sprang 
up in his heart towerds the pastor. He was half 
tempted to bum his books and plunge into di.^sipa- 
tion and crime. But the mild, holy influence of his 
mother restrained him. Happily, a new pastor soon 
took the place of Mr. Maxwell. He heard of the 
young man’s desire for knowlcdpe, and sought him 
out, and oflered him such encouragement and 
assistance as were within his power. 

We will now resume the conversation broken oflT 
above. 

“Mother, did Mr. Clifton go yesterday?” 

“Ho was in the stage when it passed.” 

“ \Va.s he alone ?” 

“ He was.” 

The countenances both of the mother and son 
■"'ere discomposed, either by these questions and 
answers or the thoughts that filled their minds dur¬ 


ing the silence which followed. Mrs. Lamed'! 
thoujrhts reverted to the time when, as Mirgirrt 
Hyde, she W'alked by the side of the hand.«oTOe 
Kichard Ciillon, and Horace dwelt with more 
complacency than calmness on the fact that 
Clifton hud not accompanied her undo to the city. 


CHAPTER X. 

“Tiirnr’s a letter in the post-office for yonr mo¬ 
ther,” said Su«an Clifton to Horace Lamed, a-‘he 
called at the door for some object necessary in :t- 
; self, or made to appear so. “Without some sncii 
object, he never approached Mr. Cliflon’s dwcllinr 

“It is a new thing for her to receive a letter. ’ 
said Horace, blushincr as the fact came to mind that 
he had not wherewith to pay the postage. Su^n, 
j Busjiecting the cau.se of his evident cmbarrassnient, 
! added— 

I “ Father says it is from New York, postage 
^ paid.” 

“ I am not aware that she has any sequainttnee! 
in New V'ork,” said Horace, still standing at 
door, thoutrh Susan had twice invited him to enter, 
and was meditating upon the propriety of doings) 
n^nin, 

“ Come in and sit down,” said Mr. Clifloo, ‘'and 
J fell me how you are getting along in your slodie«. 

“ I am not petting along at all,” said Horacfi 
; complying with the invitation. “The Hebrews 
found it difficult to make brick without straw, and 
5 I find it difficult to study without time.” 

I His answer w'as not altogether a correct one; for, 
I by means of an occasional hour of daylight, and 
time stolen from sleep, he had made nearly as much 
i pn^gress as the majority of students having tba 
command of all their time. 

“ I am afraid,” continued Mr. Clifton, “that you 
will destroy your health by too intense applioat'o"- 
If”—Susan, having an instinctive perception that 
her father was about to say something to Horace 
which it would give him pain to hear in her pre¬ 
sence, hastily withdrew—“if you will lay 
your books till fall, 1 will lend you money to enable 
you to pursue your studies at some good academy 

“ You are very kind, and I will consider your 
offer.” 

He rose and took his leave, without waiting 
Susan’s return, a fact that she did not aHow to 
escape unnoticed. 

“ It was very kind in him to make the offer, 
aaid Horace to himself, as he walked with ha'‘ty 
steps towards the post-office; “ but it must not be 
It must never be said that I was educated by her 
father’s bounty.” 

He received the letter and hastened to his mother. 

“ Mother, do you know any one in New Yorh 
“ I know Mr. Clifton.” 

“ But he don’t know you. Is there any 
who knows you ?” 
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“ Yes.*’ 

Morace could not account for the embarrassment 
which his inquiries had evidently occasioned. 

“ Here is a letter for you, mother.” 

“ A letter for me!” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

She took it and eiLamined the exterior, but did 
proceed to open it. 

** If you please, mother,” said he, with his sweet¬ 
est smile, ** I should like to know whom it is from.” 

Airs. Lamed arose and went to her private room, 
and, ere long, she returned with a calm expression 
of countenance, though it was plain she had been 
weeping. 

“ The letter, my son, is from Mr. Richard Clif¬ 
ton.” 

“ From Mr. Richard Cliilon! When and where 
did he ever know you ?” 

You forget that we were bora in the same 
village, and are not far from the same age.” 

“ I never heard you speak of him.” 

Horace paused that his mother might communi¬ 
cate the contents of the letter. She intended to do 
so, after having given him some account of her 
early acquaintance with Richard Clifton; but she 
found herself unable to do so. 

You may take the letter,” said she, “ and read 
it yourself.” 

He was about to read it in her presence. 

** I prefer that you should go to your room and 
read it there, and reflect on the proposition it con¬ 
tains.” 

He went to his room and read as follows:— 

Mas. Laened ; When on a recent visit to my 
brother, I saw a young man who, I was told, was 
the son of my old friend, Margaret Hyde. I am in¬ 
formed that he is a promising young man, and de¬ 
sires an education. As an old friend of his mother, 
1 i^hould like to aid him. Inclosed is my check for 
one hundred dollars. He may draw upon me quar¬ 
terly for that amount till his education is completed. 

“ Respectfully yours, 

«Richaed Cliptok.” 

Horace soon returned to his mother. 

** The oflfer is a generous one, and I am obliged 
to him; but I cannot surrender my sense of inde¬ 
pendence, let what will come. You will return the 
money, with my thanks for his kind intentions ” 

“I heartily approve your decision,” said his mo¬ 
ther ; “ and yet I do not see how you can get an 
education by your own exertions. Perhaps it may 
not be right to refuse the means thus proffered.” 

At any rate, it is decided. But what is there in 
this letter to disturb yeu so much i There is some¬ 
thing about it which 1 do not understand.” 

** Mr. Clifton and myself were intimate friends 
when we were young.” 

“ Did he violate an engagement with you?” said 
Horace, with a flashing eye. 

*<No formal engagement existed between us; 
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though it was generally thought there did. We 
were intimate till the world got possession of his 
heart. I have not spoken with him for many a 
long year.” 

“ And he would atone for the wrong done to the 
mother by pecuniary bounty to the scxi! It is well 
he did not oflfer it when he was here. You will let 
me answer the letter?” 

“Calmly, my son. The letter requires a civil 
reply. I will, in your name, simply decline his 
ofler. If, as I believe, his better feelings prompted 
the letter, let them not meet with a rebuflf.” 

Horace was accustomed to defer to the better 
judgment of his mother. He resumed his labor, 
cherishing a stronger determination to force his way 
through every obstacle to intellectual distinction. 
What was it which gave a daily increasing vigor to 
that determination ? He had, it is true, an innate 
thirst for knowledge whose intensity was equal to 
that attained by passion in other minds; but to this 
was added another impulse. He was confident that 
he was not indifierent to Susan Clifton; he must 
have a reputation that would enable him to stand 
on a level with the proudest of her name, before he 
would ask her to exchange that name for his. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ It is a long time since you have been to see 
us,” said Susan CUAon to Horace Lamed, as they 
accidentally met in the outskirts of the village, about 
two weeks after the occurrence of the incidents 
above recorded. 

Horace was about to say that he had been very 
busy; but that, he was conscious, would not be 
stating the true reason of the absence noticed. To 
her he would utter words of the utmost verity. He 
therefore made no verbal reply to her remark, 
though his working countenance told of thoughts 
and feelings which she could not read. 

“ You have not been ill ?” said she, in a tone of 
interest, which, despite his utmost eflurts, brought 
the tear to his eye 

“ No,” he replied, “ I have not been ill; but—I 
have been low spirited.” 

“ And you would not let your friends see you, 
lest they should cheer you up, or, at least, sympa¬ 
thize with you ?” 

“ I did not know that there were any who would 
sympathize with me.” 

“Horace Lamed! do you say what you feel ?” 

“ No, Miss Clifton, I do not; but—I am poor.” 

“What does possess you,Horace ?” 

“An intense ambition, and—an intense love for 
you.” 

Horace felt her lean more heavily upon his arm, 
which she had taken when they met, as his voice 
changed from the fierce tone in which the first part 
of the above sentence was uttered to the whisper 
with which it was closed. Indeed, he found it ne 
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ces9ary to afford her efficient support while they 
turned from the highway into a grove which bor¬ 
dered it. A rock underneath a wide-spreading 
beech formed a convenient seat. Susan leaned her 
head upon his shoulder, but spoke not. 

“Have I offended you by speaking thus?” said 
he, in a voice almost inarticulate from emotion. 

A whispered “no” was her reply, while she 
dropped her head still lower on his bosom. Intense 
as were the feelings of his heart, and assured as he 
thus was of her sympathy with tho^e feelings, he 
dared not touch the cheek so near his own. He 
had been surprised into a declaration of his love. 
He felt as if he hud taken an undue advantage of 
one who had long been dearer to him than life. He 
leaned his head upon his hand and wept. 

“I am sorry 1 spoke as I did,” said he, in the 
manner of one thinking aloud. 

“ If you wish to lake back your words,” said she, 
raising herself from his bosom and removing his 
arm from her, “ do so.” She had no sooner uttered 
these words than she burst into tears. 

“No! no!” said he, passionately, drawing her 
somewhat resisting to his bosom. “ Never did I 
utter truer words, except that they do not half ex¬ 
press what I have long felt for you.” 

Again she rested upon his bosom. 

“ I did not mean to speak those words while poor 
and unknown. I did hope that the day might come 
when the distance between us might be not so 
great.” 

“ And how did you know,” said she, raiding her¬ 
self and looking him in the face, W'hile a smile 
sweeter than he had ever seen before rested upon 
her lips, “ that I, like a good and patient girl, would 
wait for you to perform your exploits?” 

“I thought nothing about it. I was absorbed by 
the one idea of making my.self worthy of you.” 

“Well, now that you have spoken, and we un¬ 
derstand each other, you may lay aside somewhat 
of that distance and reserve which has been grow¬ 


ing upon you of late, and allow me to sympathiM 
with you in all things.” 

“ What Will your father say to what 1 bare 

done ?” 

“1 believe he has suspected you for some tune 
of harboring de^igas against the peace of his daufli* 
ter.” Seeing that her sportive manner did not 
chord with the deep earnestness of his feeling, siw 
added, in a graver lone, “My father will object lo 
nothing which he believes will be for the happinea 
of his child.” 

“ And what will your rich uncle say ?” 

“ Nothing but what is kind. Your mother had a 
letter from him ?” 

“ He otters to assist me in my education.” 

“ Just like him. I am very glad.” 

“I declined his assistance.” 

“Declined it 1 Wherefore, 1 pray ?” 

“ Because 1 was not bom to eat the bread of de¬ 
pendence.” 

“ You are too proud to live.” 

“ I am loo proud to beg,” smiling for the first 
time since their inter^’iew began. 

“Would you let me assist you, if I had Uw 
means ?” 

To that voice, so tender and earnest, he could 
not abruptly utter the negative which rose to lt» 
lips. It was uttered, however; and an expression 
of pain passed over her countenance. 

“You have no right,” said she, with solemn en- 
erg)', “ to destroy yourself. My life is bound up in 
yours.” 

A passionate pressure of her to his breast was 
the only reply he could make. 

“Let us return home,” said she; “they may 
think I am lost. We will consider this and other 
matters when W'e are more calm.” 

Their walk home was, for the most part, a silent 
one. Not a few' wlio observed them on the war, 
however, drew correct inferences as to the relation 
they now sustained lo each other. 

(To be continued.) 


SABBATH LYRICS. 

BT w. OILSfOBX SlaiafS. 


THE CHURCH IN ASHES. —A 

Alas ! our beautiful and Holy House, 

Wherein our fathers met of old f«ir praise, 

Is with consuming fire burnt up, and all 
Our pleasant things are perished in the blaze: 

Our Holy City is a wilderness, 

And desolation darkens still our eyes; 

Father, we know that we have sinned, but bless, 

With mercy, where thy justice might despise. 

Suffer that we this rum may repair, 

Rebuild the home our fathers raised for thee; 

Renew the covenant that bids thee spare, 

Nur scatter wide the flock that would not flee: 


PARAPHRASE. — Isaiah lxiv. 

True, we have wandered from thy Shepherd’s fold* 
Have hearkened not his call; but, still astray. 

Have turned deaf car, with hearts too quickly cold, 
And merit not the mercies that we pray. 

Yet spare us, Father, and the Holy Hooee, 

That still we loved to seek on sacred daySf 

Restore and hallow, that we may not fear 
Again the terrors of the midnight blaze; 

Make peaceful still the walks we trod of yore, 
Make green once more the trees that felt tny seal 

That, lecing how gracious art thon to restore, 

Our gratitude may help our feeble faith. 


KINNEHO: A LEGEND OF MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 


BY X. OAKX* miTH. 


VISIT TO MOOHSHSAD—LINKS TO THK LAKE —0(JR 
CAIRN BUILT. 

In the interior of the Stale of Maine is a large 
lake, which, from its supposed resemblance in shape 
to the head of a moose, has received that appella¬ 
tion. Moosehead Lake, at the time we raade^ pil- ; 
griraage thereto, some few years since, was in the 1; 
midst of an entire wilderness, the merge covered ; 
iwith a dense forest, and the broad, beautiful waters ; 
alive with innumerable wild fowl. We remember 
the moon was large, and the atmasphere at midnight 
had that clear deepening blue, away into the lessen¬ 
ing stars, that always fills the sobl with a sense of 
the Infinite. 

How lovely seemed this bowl of crystal beauty 
amid the hills! how solemn the shadow of those 
ancient trees, tall, motionless, and stretching away 
into the unknown desert! We listened to the lonely 
cry of the loon and the solitary call of the moose, 
the voices of huge unsocial denizens of this remote 
and soul-stirring region, till the heart throbbed wild¬ 
ly at its oppressive grandeur. 

In front was the bald head of Kinneho, a high 
bluff rising from the centre of the lake; far to the 
left appeared what is quaintly called Squaw Mount¬ 
ains ; fifiy miles to the right, Katahdu stands be¬ 
neath his canopy of clouds alone and regal. Islands 
of rare beauty, inlets bordered with white sand, 

** like fringe upon a petticoat,” rested in the moon¬ 
light, and beckoned the fancy away to delicious 
dreams of wild devoted love and a lodge in the 
■wilderness. At our feet lay a Newfoundland dog, 
whose* eyes wandered over the lake with such a 
look of superhuman intelligence and content, that we 
were sure he shared not our enthusiasm, but had an 
enthusiasm of his own : not dog enthusiasm for 
wild goose or duck; but the scene suggested the 
fairest dreams of poetry and romanev- to his heart— 
the doctrines of P^’thagoras assumed a new truth— 
we were fUre some faithful and devoted soul was 
struggling up to its best form in the shape of that 
dog; hereafter he would emerge as a lover worthy 
of a Sappho or a Heloise. Alas ! that we shall have 
passed on to another sphere before that day shall 
arrive! > 

We visited the top of Kinneho, the first white wo¬ 
man (Heaven save the mark) that ever touched the 
fiummit. Reader, your pardon; we have a mind to 
tell a fact in connection with this journey. The 
chances for fame are precarious, you know. Wo- > 
men who write now are not a few slatternly, odd, : 
williered-looking bugbears; they make a little array 


of nice, dashing, elegant feminines, who are capable 
of anything that arrests their attention; from the 
darning of a pair of hose to the writing of an ode, 
the tending of the baby, compounding of a pudding, 
writing an epic, or breaking a heart, each and all 
they do with perfect facility, address, and comfort, 
both to themselves and others. Each lady writer 
understands the jiower of her sister author, and so 
far from disparaging her or it, and being eaten up 
with envy, as the uninitiated suppose, she is joyous 
and appreciating, and foresees great good to her 
kind from the accumulating power of womanmind ; 
but she does see that the chances for her own selfish 
individual distinction are lessened by the numbers 
in the field, and she begins to repeat— 

Just what you hear you have, ond what’s unknown 
The same—if Tally’s, or your own.” 

Well, we confess our exordium is something long; 
but we shall come to our story, our little trumpet- 
peal of our own comer of fame, in the process of 
time. What was a wilderness five years agone is 
now a thrifty hamlet. A steamer plies upon Moose¬ 
head; an hotel, radiant in white and green, exults 
over Kinneho. Poets, artists, millwrights and 
schoolmasters have made the desert to blossom 
“like the rose”—oh no! like a vigorous and ex¬ 
pending cabbage — its lonely romance is over. 
Thrift and enterprise rejoice the spirit of the world¬ 
ling, and even we rejoice; although the coverts of 
Pan are desecrated, genial hearthstones and house¬ 
hold voices bring gladness wherever they appear; 
but not the less do w’e roll the sweet in or.“el of con¬ 
tent under our tongue, inasmuch as Moosehead was 
ours in her primal loveliness, wild, heroic, and 
m»)sl beautiful; queen-like did she sit amid the hills, 
un.“ung and unvisited, and then we ventured a stop 
in her praise— 

TO MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 

Lake of the beautiful !,^olenm and still, 

How art thou sleeping by mountain and rill! 
Welcome to thee, 

Primal and free! 

Rarely a footstep thy silence hath broken, 

Poef-lip never thy beauty hath spoken; 

Screened in the wilderness lonely and far, 

As we see in the north sky one only star. 

Lake of the cold clime, buried in wild-wood, 

Ages of solitude over thee brood; 

The plunge of the bird 
In the distance is heard ; 

Softly away ond away dies the sound, 

Lost in the glens that encircle thee round: 
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Tnoo art a creatare delighting to reign 

Where the light-footed ano\r wakca no echo again. 

Lace of the dark pine ! imp of the north land ! 
Calmly in winter thou foldeat thy white hand: 

The Frost-apirit here. 

With glittering apenr, 

Sits at thy feet with his pale bannered host; 

Ijover of thine long be clings to his post. 

Sound the loud blast of his bugle by night, 

The breast of the “ Thaw King” to fill with oiTright. 

Lake of the mountain home! baring his brow, 

Up from his flinty bed springs Kinneho; 

Lo ! antlered and tall, 

’Gainst the heaven’s blue wall, 

Capping the bold cliff, the stately moose stands, 
Snuffing the wind that from ice-covered lands 
Tells where the moss and the fir-tree are growing— 
Tells where the stream from the iceberg is flowing. 

Ijike of the eyrie ! befitting thy pride, 

Springs the bald eagle the tempest to ride: 
White-headed storm bird, 

Wild is thy scream heard. 

Waking the desolate rocks at thy cal), 

Pelts the gray rain and the sifow javelins fall, 

Nor tuens thy strong wing aside from its flight. 

The tumult is gladness to thee and delight. 

l.»ake of the wilderness, joy of the heart, 

Chainless and curbless, how gtaceful thou art! 

Cup of the hills. 

Millions of rills 

Bring unto thee, from forest and mountain. 

Tributes of crystal from cavern-hid fountain ; 
Rejoiced at thy beauty, as all things deUght, 

When a gleam of the beautiful gladdens the sight. 

We say nothing rf the poetry—Heaven forefend 
that we should sit in judgment upon our own ofl*- 
spring. We are are no Brutus: we have ever con¬ 
sidered the virtue of the old Roman as questionalile. 
We record the lines only as an existing fact, prepa¬ 
ratory to another fact which we desire to set forth 
with becoming modesty. It became known that we 
had worshiped at Kinneho, had sung the praises of 
Moosehead, and a monument was raised by our 
guide to commemorate the event. The monument 
was raised in honor of ourself. Gentle reader, do 
not smile; do not look in scorn upon our notation. 
In the hereafter, there may be none to raise a monu¬ 
ment lo our ashes; be it so, our cairn is built. In 
that wild, solitary region our pillar of stones is set 
up, and men who know little of us, except that we 
once stood upon that spot, keep the incident alive. 
f)thers have followed us, other heaps of stones are 
piled upon the mountain ; but the stout lumbermen 
are tenacious of our glory, and they gather together 
and keep our column the tallest, and point it out as 
something in which they feel an interest. We are 
content. This simple proof of remembrance amid 
the hills of our own &ate has touched our heart 
most nearly, and we are willing to leave to others 
the marble monument and noisy plaudit, while our 
cairn is built upon Kinneho. 

And now we will to our story. 


KINNEHO. 

MAQUASO nnVOTXD TO RSJl CRtl-D—FLIXS nOH HV 

CRl’KLTT —ORIOni OF TBS DfDXAll FtFI—1MBA^ 

FEARANCR OF KIRinCHO. 

Squaw Mountain, of which we, have before 
spoken, rises at the distance of perhaps five miles 
from Kinneho. The Indian appellalioo is lost, soii 
the name it now bears, uncouth as it sounds, wi$ 
given a by the whiles in the first settlemeot of tbe 
country. When the story is known which gite 
rif*e lo the name, we trust Squaw Mountain will 
sound neither uncouth nor unlovely. 

At the time that Raleigh Gilbert, half brother to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, made a settlenaent at the mouth 
of Kennebec River, in 1606, that region was inhs- 
biled by a powerful tribe of Indians called the 
ridgewocks, a tribe second perhaps only to the 
Mohawks of New York. They were enterprising, 
hardy, and courageous in a remarkable degree, uui 
had long held all the other clans, from the St. Croix 
to the Narragansets (the last only being able lo deif 
them), in complete subjection. Their villages were 
scattered along the whole course of the river, fioo 
its mouth even to the u|^r sources, and tloog i» 
many tributaries. In the hunting seasons, the shores 
of Moosehead, and the many lakes contiguous, 
afforded abundance of game, and gratified that lo”e 
for the wild and mysterious which always forms an 
ingredient in the savage mind. Indeed, to this day, 
when the encroachments of the whiles have done so 
much to change the character of the Indiao, he skU 
seeks his game in these ancient huntmg-grooods, 
and may often be encountered in some lonely 
intent upon a luckless moose, or spearing salmoQ a 
the midst of rapids. Travelers delight in their e>* 
con; and at night, when the camp fires are ligbi«^ 
and the hemlock boughs spread for the night, wbefl 
the pipe goes round and the wildwood feast is over, 
the Indian loses his taciturnity and repeats with 
pride, not unmingled with sadness, the stories of his 
people. He never pronounces the name Kstshdu. 
which has a mysterious and forbidden import; the 
mountain itself being 8ui^x>sed the habitatioD of the 
great Spirit of Evil, who there dwells amid it* lone¬ 
ly caverns enveloped in an eternal canopy of cloudN 
for the top of Katabdu is rarely disincumbered of 
these. It was on an occasion such as wc ba\*e de¬ 
scribed that we gathered the legend wc qfe shout to 
relate. 

Though the season was August, a sharp northerly 
wind was biting cold, and made the camp fir* 
only cheery, but absolutely essential to conif^ 
This fire was built of an immense pile of logs plsc*^ 
transversely across two, which had been w 
down as lo supply the place of andirons- Our 
oiled tent was pretty and picturesqtic, snd when 
the pale was ornamented with our pistols, cap^ 
gloves, and the numerous paraphemaiis of s g*?*) 
ing party, who went from pure woodland enfhusi"’*® 
into the desert, it will at once be perceived ibst 
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a. touch of oockneyism existed amongst us, but all 
was true, earnest, and picturesque, not only in the 
members, but the appendages of each. 

The light glowed warmly upon the faces of our 
^oup : Morman examined the lock of his ride, and 
then placed it within the shelter of the tent; Nan¬ 
nie reclined upon one elbow with an attitude worthy 
of a gipsy queen ; the rest were cosily dispersed in 
various positions, while we, dreading repose, lest 
thought should become too painful for endurance, 
had lingered without watching the sparks as they 
ajicended amid the trees, the blaze of the fire casting 
a white light upon the huge trunks. The stars were 
clear and tranquil, the scene so lovely, so remote 
and solitary; we, a handful of human beings, away 
from our fellows, and impelled hither neither by the 
hope of fame noadesire of gain, but simply because 
onr hearts yearned for the primal in nature. An in¬ 
tense loneliness, such as we sometimes feel in a 
crowd, caused me to sigh heavily. Otir Indian 
guide too^ the pipe from his mouth, and, for the 
first time, I saw he was near me, his bright eye, 
with its half-closed lid, fixed upon my face. 

“ The tfrhite woman has an Indian soul.’* he 
murmured; ** she can close her face over her 
heart.” 

So, then, the best touch of refinement to the civil¬ 
ized and the savage are the same—concealment. 
Not the callous hardihood of the vulgar or depraved, 
but the Spartan, gathering his robe over his pangs 
and looking tranquilly abroad. 

1 pointed to Katahdu, behind which the slender 
thread of the moon was just sinking— 

“ Tell me of that mysterious pile,” I said. 

The Indian shook his head. He had now re¬ 
sumed his pipe, and the voice of Nannie from the 
tent admonished me that the air was chill, and our 
walk had been long and painful. Gathering my feet 
beneath me, 1 now sat watching the faces of those 
about me. Our Indian had settled himself near, and 
I could catch an o(;casional glance of his eye clrawn 
to my face, as if impelled by an unwonted sympathy. 

“ We are in the pathway of Kinneho, when he 
used to visit yonder,” he at length said, pointing in 
the direction of Katahdu. 

He saw we were all eager for the story, and he 
went on ; but 1 must give it in my o\%'n words. 

The whole way from Moosehead Lake to the 
base of Katahdu is threaded by a chain of lakes, 
through which the Indian paddles his canoe, and at 
the several portages shoulders his light burden till a 
tramp of a mile, it may be less or more, enables 
him to launch it once more upon one of these lovely 
s^heets of water. It will be seen that thi* great pro¬ 
montory which rises out of the centre of Moose- 
bead lakes its name from the principal persdnnge 
of our story. 

More than two hundred years ago, an old chief, 
who had taken a young wife late in life, liecamc the 
father of a very beautiful girl, of rare wisdom, like¬ 
wise, whom he called Maquaso, or the robin, lie- 
cause her cheek showed the red through the olive 


hue, like the feathers upon the breast of this bird. 
Now this chief, besides being old, was nearly blind. 
It was believed his young wife had rubbed bis eyes 
while he slept with tho leaves of the poisonous hem¬ 
lock, in revenge for some wrong she bad suflered. 
Be that as it may, Maquaso, as she came to woman¬ 
hood, was known to esteem her mother but lightly, 
while her whole soul seemed devoted to the com¬ 
fort of her infirm parent. 

It could not be otherwise but the graces of Ma¬ 
quaso would win the adnuration of her people, and 
we find skins and venison, trophies of the chase and 
river, were often laid at the door of the wigwam ns 
lej^timonies of love; but the presents of Muckae 
(Mack heart) far outshone all others. Moreover, 
whenever the morning showed a heap at the lodge 
of the old chief, bearing the totem or mark of the 
young donor, Muckae spumed it aside with his foot 
and placed his own ofiering within the entrance, in 
a manner that showed it must not be rejected. Ma¬ 
quaso shuddered as she saw this; for Muckae was 
a bad man, whom the^tribe feared; but be was at 
the head, and no one dared re.sist him. 

When, at length, Muckae asked her of her father, 
she made no resistance, but became his wife. 
Shortly after this event, her father died, and Ma- 
\ quaso, out of dread of her husband, dissembled her 
^ grief for him just as she did her aversion to Muckae. 

I But, as moons wore on, she grew more stately in 
manner, and more firm and violent in speech, till 
the bad chief in time grew half fearful in his turn. 

^ She was diligent, patient, and thrifty; his wigwam 
} the best provided amongst the tribe ; but Muckae 
> was morose and cruel of heart, and never a smile 
\ beamed from his face. Maquaso spread the skins 
I and cooked his venison, bu| she was silent; and 
when the women of the tribe assembled at their 
feasts of the hunt and ripening com, she was not 
among them. 

At length, she became the mother of a boy, whom 
she called Kinneho. Now her whole nature was 
roused into action. She bathed his limbs, she 
trained him to courage, to hardihood, and virtue. 
She taught him to bend the bow, for she had often 
brought down game for her infirm father. With 
her own hand she prepared him for the cha'»e or 
the battle-field, and was never happy away from his 
side. Kinnehq was, in truth, so beautiful, that he 
seemed worthy of her care. Stately in height and 
swift of foot, W’ith his mother’s clear and vigorous 
intellect, he soon became first in the W’ar party, os 
he had always been first in the chase. At the coun¬ 
cil fire, too, Maquaso, seated with the women, saw 
with delight that old men listened to his voice with 
deference, and often followed his suggestions. 

She was still beautiful; for, rejecting the servile 
life that uncultured woman submits to, she had 
dwelt in the midst of her own great thoughts while 
her hands labored in the wigwam, therefore care 
and age had found no place upon which to leave 
their traces. Her husband had long since given 
him-self up to a morose and solitary life, under pre- 
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teooe of having become a great medicine-man, leav¬ 
ing the whole core of providing for the boy to his 
mother. 

Now whether there is that in human nature that 
makes it ungrateful to tenderness, regardless of 
what is lavishly bestowed, and covetous of that 
which is denied it, or whether there is a depth be¬ 
yond human requital, we will not take upon our¬ 
selves to determine; it may be that moral qualities 
are transmissible to a greater degree than we com¬ 
prehend. Whatever might be the cause, Maquaso 
was stung to the soul to find, as years grew upon 
the boy, he was morose, cruel, and sullen of heart 
as his father had been, rewarding her tenderness 
with scorn or inditference. She was far too wise 
and too proud to complain at this; but the women, 
who are always observant of each other, became 
aware of the fact, and it was much talked about 
amongst the people. At length, one morning beside 
the stones of the council fire was found a pair of 
worn mocoasons, a decayed robe, and a braid of 
hair, which were known have belonged to Ma¬ 
quaso. 

These tokens were designed to indicate that the 
owner was dead to the tribe; and when it was 
found that Maquaso had disappeared, terrible 
thoughts grew upon the minds of the people. It 
was in vain that Kinneho joined in the search, and 
declared he was ignorant of her fate; his former 
bad repute fixed suspicion upon him, anil a council 
was held, before which he was cited to appear. 
Prior to this, the young men had refnsed to join him 
in the hunt, and he was forbidden to sit amongst 
the chiefs who deliberated upon a war path about to 
be taken against a party of their enemies who had 
encamped upon the river Androscoggin. 

When Kinneho appeared before the council, the 
chiefs, one and all, arose and turned their backs 
upon him. The oldest man amongst them ap¬ 
proached him, and taking the war-club from his 
hand tossed it into the midst of the fiaroes, then 
seizing his bow, he broke it asunder. Kinneho ut¬ 
tered a cry of rage and defiance, and plunged into 
the forest. 

The chiefs now started on their war-path; but 
they missed the courage and zeal of Kinneho. The 
way was long and toilsome, their enemies fierce. 
As they approached the vicinity, the scouts came 
in, declaring the numbers of their foe to be many as 
leaves of the trees, for they counted as many as a 
dozen smokes. party come on, 

watching each the planting of his foot, lest the 
crackling of a twig or the stirring of a branch should 
betray their proximity. As they neared, a /ingle 
voice arose, clear and strong, singing the chant that 
betokens victory. They uttered the yell of the 
savage and sprang forward upon the foe. There 
was a dead silence, and every man stood in the 
glare of the fiame arrested and silent. 

The ground was strewn with the dead, and the 
reeking blood bubbled amid the ashes. Standing 
above the field of carnage was Kinneho, stringing 


the scalps to his girdle. He had kindled fires sronixl 
the foe, which deceived and bewildered them, and 
then rushing upon them while they slept, bad made 
them his prey. The young warriors .el up s fhoat 
of approval, but Kinneho stalks forth in silenrt, 
leaving them to the feast of the desd. 

At length, be fixed his lodge upon the top of tb« 
mountain in the oentre of Moosehead Lake, wktrii 
atill bears his name. Here the tribe, m their bunu, 
saw all night the light agamst the sky, sod aloof 
streak of red across the water; but ao ooedsred to 
; approach him. If by chance a party met him in the 
forest, they fled before him; for he was known to 
; be implacable in bis rage, and the wildest stone* 

; were told of bis single-handed valor. 

Soon afier Kinneho had established himself upon 
Moosehead, be observed a faint gleam of fire upon 
what is now called Squaw Mountain. At first, be 
thought this might be a tree blasted bylightomf 
slowly consuming itself; but as night sAer night 
presented the same appearance, he resolit^ to leirn 
the mystery. Perhaps be hoped to surprises party 
; of h/s people. He crossed the lake in hiscsooe, 

: and drawing it up under the bank, foUcrired the di* 

; roction in which he had seen the light. Hesset^d- 
ed the mountain with covert step ; as be netredthe 
; top, he saw beside a small spring that bubbled from 
f the rocks a rude lodge. As he stood gazing upon 
I the scene, a woman came from the door besring > 
i birchen bowl, which she filled at the foontsin. It 
I was the once beautiful Maquaso, bent, emaciated, 
and her hair bleached to the color of the boar fro$t. 

1 / Kinneho rushed forward and clasped her in his arm^ 
She looked in his face; but her eyes were wild and 
streaming with tears. Kinneho smoothed the white 
hair from her brow and strove to comfort her; but 
she seemed not to know him, only weeping and 
^ wringing her bands. He brought down a partridge 

I with his bow and spread it upon the coals, in the 
hope it might restore her; but she only wept the 
more, with her eyes fixed piteously upon his face- 
At length they dosed slowly—Maquaso was dead. 
Kinneho made her grave beside the fountain, and 
I came piously day by day with fruits and venison to 
I comfort her in the long journey to the spirit-land 
I It was to the tears of Metqiuuo that we owe one of 
I the most beautiful of our August plants. Wher- 
I ever these fell, the Indian pipe appeared, white and 
I pure, lile congealed sorrow. The Great Spin* 

! caused this to spring up as a memorial of her grml 
I Kinneho lived more than a hundred suns in this 
s desolate spot. His people tried to conciliate bim, 

< but he would never return to their favor. Once a 
\ year, when the Gat-gwah-da-ah, or Watchers, a.® the 
I Indians beautifully term the Pleiades, hung at even- 
I ing in the west, he went across the chain of lak^ 
• to the Great Mountain, or Katahdu. Why be * 

I so, how be dared to do so, no one knew; but o 
: men believed he had made a compact with fbeevi 
powers there; but for what purpose is now lost- 
At length, his fire appeared no more upon ibe t^P 
of the mountain. Hunters, as they peered tbroufe 
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the trees at the mai^ of the lake, could no more see 
him, as they oAen had done, moving to and fro upon 
the bold clifl*. They told how Kinneho never bent 
with age, how his white hair and eagle eye looked 
venerable yet terrible as he stood taller than other 
chiefs, and striking terror into their hearts. When 
they had watched night after night, and were sure 
he was not there, they ventured to cross the lake, 
thinking to find him dead in his lodge. 

But neither chief, nor lodge, nor vestige of any 
kind rewarded their search. There is a fountain 
welling from the side of the rock (out of which you 
yourselves drank, Sophia and Nannie, and where 
the party crowned ourself Queen of Kinneho); here 
they thought at least to find a pipe, a bowl, or some¬ 


thing to show that human life had been passed in so 
wild a spot; but the redberries clustered then as 
now above the clear water, and all was solitary and 
tokenless. 

Men remembered the visits of Kinneho to the 
Great Mountain, and shook their heads bodingly; 
and when it was found that the top of the clifl' was 
covered with flinty rocks, as if they had been 
melted in the fire, that neither grass nor moss grew 
where the footsteps of the man passed, they were 
confirmed in their worst suspicions. They believed 
the stones were burned and melted under the feet 
of the necromancer, Kinneho, who is now confined 
m the bowels of the mountain. 




TO MY ABSENT LITTLE BOY.—MIDNIGHT. 

BT lOX. 


Mr child, my bright, my darling boy, 

Thy father’s hope, thy mother’s joy, 

Mine eye may not thy face behold, 

My arms may not thy form enfold. 

Mine ear must miss that soft sweet voice 
0 That bids my inmost heart rejoice. 

For land and wave, a weary space. 

Divide me from thy dwelling-place. 

And thon, my beauteous boy, art sleeping- 
Bland rest thy healthful senses steeping; 
No ngly dream thy spirit scares— 

No haunting ghost of unlaid cares: 

But visions of thy primal home 
To glad thee, sweet one, smiling come; 
And cherub forms, a tiny band, 

Throng eager round to clasp thy hand ,* 

And thou art loud in baby mirth 
With these young visitants of earth. 

And lisping tales of sight and sound. 

That in thy mortal home are found. 

Of fathers’ dandlings, mothers’ kisses, 

And all thy thousand little blisses, 

And urging ^hem to come and prove 
Bow gladsome earth and parents’ love! 

And I in lonely musing sit, 

And Fancy’s shapes around me flit; 

And thou, my darling boy, art here— 

Thy frolic shout rings in mine car; 

Thy tiny form, in untaught grace, 

Sweeps to and fro before ray face: 

1 see the big blue eyes that speak, 

The rosy month, the smooth plump cheek. 
The face so spiritually bright— 

Ail, all are present to my sight I 

Another form is at thy side, 

The archetype of thee, my pride ! 

The same bright face and eye of blue. 

The same the rosy “ wee bit mou,” 


The same light shape in beauty moving. 
The same quick soul attuned to loving. 

The frolic laugh outringing clear— 

Behold thy mother, baby dear! 

I look abroad, but all is dumb. 

Save that the distant city’s hum 
Steals softened up; and the low roar 
Of waters dashing on the shore; 

And the faint rustle ’mid the leaves 
Of a vine trailing from the eaves, 

And whispering coy a glad reply 
To the sweet South’s” enamored sigh, 
Blend in a strain of soothing power, 

Fit concert for a musing hour. 

The clear meek moon is forth above, 

And troops of clouds around him move, 
That, from her chaste eye catching light, 
Show bright e’en as herself is bright! 

So guilt, from its own nature won, 

Grows pure when purely shone upon 1 

Beautiful boy! be’t mine to see 
In yon fair moon a type of thee! 

Thy spirit’s light be caught alone 
From the Creator’s central Sun; 

And fall from thee a guiding ray 
On earth’s night-wanderers’ dubious way; 
And though life’s ills, cloud piled on cloud, 
Come thronging round thy soul to shroud, 
The faithful heart hath still the power. 

Its own inalienable dower. 

To bid these forms of gloom and wrath 
Be heaven-bright shapes along thy path 

And when, dear boy, thy course is o’er. 
And mortal sights thou greet’at no more, 
Blended be then thy spirit’s flame 
With the pure orb, whence first it came, 
E’en as yon moon, ner circuit run. 

Wanes, fades, and dies in the bright sun' 




PLAN OF A SOI5THEIIN COTTAGE. 

BT A LADT COE&BSPOKDENT. 


To THE Editors of the Lady’s Book :— 

I HAVE taken the liberty of sending yon a sketch 
of a plan for a southern cottage, as I have oAen 
noticed that your plans of cottages were more ex¬ 
pressly intended for the North, and in many respeats 
Would not answer at all for a southern climate. 

The publication of plans for cottages suited to 
our warm climate, combining, at the same time, 
beauty of structure with convenience and cheap¬ 
ness, would be received with pleasure by many 
who wit^h to improve and render more convenient 
their homes. 

The kitchen is separate from the house, as are 
also the storeroom, dairy, &c. Even the smallest 
cottages have separate shelters for everything; and, 
indeed, in the country, farms have sometimes the 
appearance of small villages. In the South, cellars 
or basements are rarely seen. I can only give you 
a rough sketch of a plan, which perhaps will give 
you some idea of what I mean. It is a one-story 
house, the first floor of which is raised seven or 
eight feet from the ground, with a piazza attached, 
the same roof covering bothixouse and piazzas—thus 
raising the garret, which may be finished and ren¬ 
dered a comfortable second story. The first I ever 
saw with sue h roofs was in Texas. 


The space under the front piazza caa be ioclosw 
for firewood—wood-houses being rarely ^ 

South. There are also two small rooffi* 
piazza for servants, and an entry with steps le 
up to the first floor. The parlor is over the ‘ 
room, and the bed-room over the kiici**®* 
back piazza can be with or without Windsor tiucc 
work. Steps go up in the passage to the 
story, where are two good rooms with firep* 
and the raised room in the middle with a at 
The basement may be of brick or wood, an 
Sonne and cheap pillars may be made by oot P 
joined together. 

In the South, it is almost indispensable ^ 
piazzas and passage, and the rooms coo 
The meals are often taken in the piazza 
The separation of the kitchen, storehouse, ' 
the house is attended with inconvenience 

and bad weather, and as much time is con 
going back and forth as in performing t ^ 
the family. Agreeably to my plan? t e P‘ 
dcr the house cool and shaded in 
winter exposure to the weather is 
everything can be conveniently kepi in ^ 
Few’er serv’ants w'ill be require , fro® 

their work better. In going to and returnim 
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A SEQUEL TO “THE NIEBEL UNGEN.” 

BT PROVK»*OB CHARLES 1. BLUMENTHAL- 


(Coutinucd from page IfW.) 


CHAPTER V. 


The old woman now led them Ihrouffh a larpe 
bill moanly-funiished antechamber to a door pro¬ 
vided with a small and clo^ely-ciirlamed window, 
and then clupjx'd her hands tliree times. After a 
few seconds, the little window in the door was 
opened, and some one from within inquired— 

“ Who demands admittance?” 

Filmot thom^ht the sjK'uker possessed of the most 
mehnlious voi<;e he had ever heard. He was so 
startled by its silvery accents that he turned to his 
companion, with an inquiry upon his lips. But f)e- 
velour, who had watched him, implored him, by 
pressing his finger to his lips, to be prudent. 

“ Who shall I say?” asked the old woihan. 

“ I will answer for myself,” replied Develour, in 
a whisjicr. Then turning towards the window, he 
continued, aloud, “Ben Adorn, the Child of the 
Cave.” 

“ By what claim does he press for admittance on 
Buch a day ?” 

“ By the salt, holy to all.” But. receiving no an¬ 
swer, he continued, after a short pause, “ By the 
blood that flow’ed on the Ganges; by the Name 
which cannot be spoken without help.” 

A strain of music within the chamber was heard 
to accompany the last words ; and again the reply 
came in those silvery accents— 

“ Enter, in the name thou hast invoked.” 

The old woman, who had been kneeling before 


enrpols were laMcfiilly diMributed on the front floo^ 
while the spot which nuRlit be considered as tk 
centre of that portum of the room was occupie v 
a massive table richly carved and curiously wroiigM 
into many deinirtmeuts. Large and qotUQt v^- 
umes, and stransre instruments, of which 
chemist and the alchemist could not have divined 
the use, were scattered over it. In the centre vrt 
a small tree made of g^jld, silver, and 
stones, and so skillfully wrought, that it looked a iv 
ing specimen of one of the rarest plants o'® ‘ 

UiKin one of its branches w'as perched 
of the same material, who, by some mechanism 
concealed in its body, imitated the motions of . 
living type. Along one side of the wall 
oases, containing crystal vasef filled wi'h Aui 
divers colors, and plants gathered from all p^» 
the globe. The other side contained a ^ ’ 

which reached from the high ceiling K>1 c 
and held books of all forms, sizes, and binding', 
bides numerous manuscripts, from the pain ^ 
and parchment of our days to the pap> ^ 

‘ ages. Costly chairs of various styles were ^ 

’ tered about the room, and seemed to invite i» 
cupants to literary ease and contemplation. 

But different were the accommodations ^ 
j sils in the lower pari of that spacious , ^ 

seemed to be entitled to that name by Us 
^ different atmosphere seemed to press for^ 
j it into that of its more aristocratic /’- of 

and close, and impregnated with the ex a i 


the door with her hands crossed upon her bosom, ! the laboratory mingled with those of the disw ^ 
now rose and stood aside to let her companions j room. The shelves that ran along the walls 

pass, and then slowly retired into the outer cham- i burthened with glass jars filled with anatomical 

ber; but not without casting longing looks towards parations from all sections of the animal » 

the curtain, that became now visible inside of the hideous reptiles stood by the side of , 

door, as the latter slowly and noiselessly turned ' tions of the human family. AH the various inte 

upon its hinges. frame were there disp*a) 

The room into which the two friends now passed ) to such perfection, that it made the 
combined features ofthe strongest contrast, and yet ! visitor shudder. Other shelves were filled 
so blended that it was difficult to say which exerted ' gla«s bottles, either hermetically sealed or suppn 
the greatest influence upon Filmot, who now beheld ( with quaint glass stoppers that appeared to belo g 

them for the first time. The front part was fur- | to another age and another country ; but all w 

mshed with a taste and elegance which would have | supplied with labels of parchment, which 

refined lady. A highly | the names and the properties of the contend 
po IS e oor, richly inlaid with flowers, animals, J ten in Arabic. Along the whole of the lower 
and hieroglyphics, stretched as far as the middle, j was a table, upon which were displayed a numw 
and ^came there a plain mosaic pavement of po- ( of objects, which the obscurity that reigned in 
li^cd lava, here and there covered with large portion of the room prevented from being 

pieces of oil-clotli. But richly-flowered Persian 1 guished by the visitors, but which Filmot itnsr”« 
lo2 
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to be the head of a hamaa being surrounded by the 
quivering limbs of animals of a lower order. 

As soon as tbe two friends had passed the door, 
Develour again whispered to Filmot— 

“ Imilale my motions, and be cautious”—but be¬ 
fore he had time to dnish the sentence, the curtain 
was drawn aside and they stood in that strange 
hall. 

An old man, of majestic mien and lofty ftature, 
rose from a chair close by the table and saluted the 
two by a graceful motion of the head, making, at 
the same time, the sign of the St. Andrew’s cross. 
Develour and Filmot returned ,the salute and re¬ 
peated the sign three times. Arabacca, for it was 
he, now motioned his guests to take a seat, and then 
turning to Develour, said— 

“ Has the Child of the Cave at last sought his best 
friend to be guided, or only to seek aid 
“And why for either?” replied Develour. “Is 
it strange that I should come to see thee again when 
I know thee to be in the city? Is not the Ben 
Adorn ever glad to behold the Av Area ?” 

“But Ben Adorn is not now here, or else thy 
heart would not beat and throb for the fair form of 
Louise Develour, nor would it flutter as if with the 
wings of a ringdove for the safety of thy friend’s 
sister. Why hide thy true errand from me? I 
would have admitted thee at once if thou hadst an¬ 
nounced thyself as Louis, but was compelled to the 
ceremonies, as thou well knowest, by the name 
under which thou soughtest me. Unburthen thy¬ 
self, then, and I will tell thee what I can, and then 
speak a few words as the Av Area to the Ben 
Adom^ 

Develour seemed confused for a few moments, 
but bccaflle soon collected, and replied— 

“Dost thou know aught of what has befallen 
Louise, and of the dangers to which she is exposed ? 
and hast thou learned anything concerning the sis¬ 
ter of ray friend, whom thou hast mentioned ? 
Though how thou hast become aware of my inte¬ 
rest in that family I cannot guess !” 

“ I know that Louise has been a tool in the hands 
of that perverted woman whom you call Georgiana, 
who is herself unconsciously a tool in the hands of 
more designing knaves. Louise, after having be¬ 
come the means by which the plotters became pos¬ 
sessed of state papers, has been enticed into aban¬ 
doning her protectress by those who made her 
believe that she would thus serve her interest best, 
and is now on the point of passing under the pro- 
ieetion of Labotte.” 

“ Never! never!” exclaimed Develour. 

Arabacca proceeded without heeding the inter¬ 
ruption— 

“ Marianne Filmot has arrived in France, and is 
now, with her friend, an inmate of the Hotel Espag- 
nol. Already has Bouchon, who saw her in Dover, 
*«it his emissaries to separate her from her friends, 
this night will she be brought to Paris as a 
®**age for her brother who is known to have in 


his possession papers entrusted to him by one who 
is now no more.” 

Filmot was surprised, and started from his seat 
when he heard these words, and was about to speak, 
w'hen Arabacca continued, without the slightest 
change in the lone of his voice to indicate that he 
perceived the eflect his words had produced. 

“ These papers are of too great an importance to 
several individuals to suffer them to remain where 
they are now. Moreover, the miniature likeness 
of Marianne has fallen into Bouchon’s hands, and 
has only increased his desire to see in his custody 
the fair American, whom he believes to l>e wealthy.” 

“ Gan Louise be saved ? Can Marianne Filmot 
be spared the trial of falling ihto the hands of that 
wicked man ?” 

“ Louise can be saved, and I will point out the 
way. Marianne has already fallen into the hands 
of Bouchon, and it will require more to release her 
than the other; for the imprudent introduction of 
your friend this morning into the house in the Rue 
Boucheries has led Av Araa to become a party to 
the abduction, and you know his power.” 

“ Oh, save ray sister if you can, and”—exclaimed 
Filmot, but a glance from Develour prevented him 
from finishing the sentence. 

A quiet smile played around Arabacca’s lips as he 
replied— 

“ And you will tell me all about these papers, you 
were going to say. There is no need of that; I 
know it all, and have true copies. I shall be able to 
find the originals when I have need of them. But 
I will save your sister; though that will not pre- 
vent you from doing a silly act which will only 
increase her danger. But the wull of Pi-ovidence 
must be fulfilled, and we are but the instruments in 
his hand.s. Louis, thou knowest the little house in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine Rue Monigallet ?” 

“ The one which formerly belonged to the Count 
Plessy ?” 

“ The same. Go there to-night after ten o’clock. 
Thou w'ilt find two willing, ay, and able, hands 
to help thcc, with all instructions necessary to carry 
off the fair daughter of one of my best friends. But 
whither wilt thou take her?” 

“ To the house of a couple of old people upon 
whom I can rely.” 

Again was there that quiet smile, as the old man 
replied— 

“So be it. The watchword is Ma¬ 

rianne cannot be relieved to-day. Your friend 
Delevert ha.^, thanks to your imprudence, taken 
precautions sufficient to prevent it. But you both 
may rest assured that she is, and will remain, for 
the present, in honorable custody; how long, it is 
impossible for me to tell. But I will spare you a halt 
hour to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, when 1 
will advise you further. And now let me beseech 
thee, and you, my young American friend, to for- 
sake the dangerous connection which you have 
formed. For you well know that, though the will 
of the higher power wUl be done, still man is a 
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free a^nt as much as the steed that rushes to his the decrees, we may » to know Uttl tre 

destruction towards an abyss, from which he mi^ht to strike, and have t e sa i 

turn, even though we, while seeing his course, may work with Providence. u i Kwleinit 

predict its end.” Adorn speak of employing the powers he 

“ What!” exclaimed Develour, “ turn my back to wield on the banks of the Ganges. ^ ^ ^ 

upon the noble work, now that Europe bids fair to forgot the fearful pledge 
break its chains? Now, when it will be but a few ! them? What if the masters, w a . 
days before the castles of the proud will crumble, Araa were to use them ? would no i . 

and a free people will walk untrarameled over its be soo* in ruins? ^o« 

own inheritance, a free soil, and with the prospect auch a strife: neither dare he who is c 
of unlimited happiness before it? Now, when Adorn. The t bred was an idle one.’ 

France is to have the privile^ of placing the no* Develour looked abashed, like a schoolboy «« 

blest at her head? When Germany, when Italy, his master. 

when Hungary, and Bohemia will set to the down- “ And now,” continued Arabacca, “go IM 
trodden Russian the example how to break his fet- | low your destiny. To-morrow I will see you hnk 
ters ? Shall I now refuse to aid with the means in | on your private affairs. In public tnaUersourroab 
my power, the fearful means learned and obtained | must lie apart.” 

at our common fount, to strike down her oppressors, I “ Before I go I would ask thee of those mm 
and be able to exclaim, * I too have contributed ray | and if thou wilt permit us to see the one thoubaS 
mite to bring about this glorious result?’ ” \ obtained ? I am anxious to know wbelber of 

“ There again spoke Louis the novice, but not ■ friend will not be able to read in it ihefaleofowio 
Ben Adorn. France free! Germany, Hungary, •; whom he is interested.” 

Italy free ! Were Av Araa not blinded by the de- ; Without a reply, Arabacca turned to the laKe 
crees which prevents any one from discerning the ; and touched the head of the bird by making the 
course of things in which he is interested, he might i of the St. Andrew’s cross upon it, and Ihenthilof 
have known and shown you, for he. too, possesses j the Brahmin. The bird immediately stretched its 
one of the nine mirrors”—here Develour gave a < wings as if about to fly away, then folding theffl 
start of surprise “ that all these commotions must, ' again it opened its beak and warbled forth the foUuv* 
tor the present, only lead to the cutting off of some | ing words— 
thousands of human lives, and to a worse state of ; 
misery than that under which the world nowgroans. “ 

It is true, the present monarch of this fair land will } 

'I*''’"*’ '•>« i He hai n^t .Tho2; 

power to drive him from it, but only because his f 

age and constitution prevent him from using the \ “ No lore will he find, 

means which might quell this rising like a handful \ Bat a heart that ii true; 

of water an incipient fire. It is true, Italy will | That heart it will bind ^ 

chase its pontiff from the ancient city, and reward ^ 

his deeds of kindness with exile ; but only to see > 

him reinstated by the very successor whom your j * mirror is veiled 

mad • l . > For two moons and three sons, 

of to rule over them in the place failed 

of the present monarch of this kingdom Already t^e course he now runs.” 

are our measures taken to annihilate all the success ^ 

which Kossuth will obtain by victories, for the fire- - These words were accomi>anied with a 
brand of jealousy is already prepared, which, in the ■ which appeared to come from various partjof tbc 
shape of a Polish general, will cause the idol of the 1 room ; but Filraot looked in vain from one 
Magyars to sell his country to the enemy, who will j another for the performer. And what apprarw 
be unable to overcome it. And Gerinany> in its ^ still more strange to him was that he thought be 
many divisions, will pass through the bloody striig- / recognized the same voice whose tones made ^ 
gle, through which it will go in a few days only to I deep an impression upon him when waiting 1^^ 
bend its neck anew, at least for a time, under the | mission. When the bird had ceased, Arabacca 
yoke which it is not as yet prepared to do without. \ turned to Devclour and said— 

Metternich is forewramed; but the decree has gone | “ Thou hast heard the sacred bird of Mcinp 

forth. Alas! he is too old to learn new lessons. | and art therefore aware what I am compelled lo^ 
He must fall. Though treachery is now even in | ply. Go and be wise, and, were it another, ao 
the very cabinet of the emperor, he cannot be over- | add beware of—Delevert. And you? 
thrown; his time has not yet come. But it will ^ friend, take this viol and this sealed _ 


come, however, not by the means of your confede¬ 
rates. Monarch will cause monarch to fall, and 
they will verify the saying, ‘ Q 7 tem Deiu vule per- 
derc, pnui dementat? We have our associations 
as Well as you, and though we cannot turn aside 


jiicTuu, laivc mia »--- .1 no 

you are in the utmost need of counsc 
near to advise, then open it and it wi / 

friend.” . , and, 

Then, after lookmg at a clock, he in ^ 

without another word, walked to t e 
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lower end of the room, and lifted one of the strauge- 
looking things out of a marble basin that stood on 
the table. A heart-rending shriek which followed 
this action, caused Filraot to shudder as if he had 
heard a human being in the last agony. Develour 
hastily sei 2 ed his friend’s hand, and hurried him 
from the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 

When the two friends had reached the street, 
they walked on for a few moments in perfect si¬ 
lence ; each too busy with his owm thoughts to 
enter in a conversation which would disturb his 
meditations. They had thus proceeded a few hun¬ 
dred yards, when they became aware that they had 
got into the midst of an agitated crow'd; vocifera¬ 
tions met them on every side, and all seemed bu>y 
to aid. in making a barricade across the street. Dis¬ 
tant shots were heard from time to time, and they 
judged from the sound of the firing that troops w’ero 
approaching the place W'here they found themselves. 
All hastened to finish the barricade. The pavement 
was tom up, and stones piled upon one another; 
chairs, tables, and other furniture were dragged 
from the houses and pitched upon the rising fabric. 
The sound of a carriage was heard coming up the 
street; the driver, evidently unconscious of the ob¬ 
stacle before him, whipped his horses into a gallop 
to charge through the crow’d; but, l)efore he had 
time to offer any resistance, he was lorn from liis 
seat, and the occupant of the carriage, who was 
recognized to be a deputy obnoxious to the people, 
was dragged from the carriage, and, amidst groans, 
hisses, and kicks, compelled to seek refuge in one 
of the neighboring houses. The traces were then 
cut and the carriage added to the already enormous 
pile. Every bystander was compelled to aid in the 
work; and Fitmot and Develoiir found themselves, 
the one on the top of the pile making the various 
articles fast, and the other carrying materials to 
different parts of the structure. There was but one 
man in that crowd who stood a silent spectator of 
the whole proceeding; but no one seemed to be 
disposed either to urge him to aid in the w^ork or to 
entertain any suspicion of his intentions. The men 
in blouses, whenever they passed him, even in the 
greatest excitement, addressed him with a kind of 
deference, and in a tone of mingled compassion and 
respect. With his arms folded upon his breast, he 
stood leanmg against a wall like a being whose spirit 
lived in another world, while compelled by the phy¬ 
sical man and necessity to walk amidst his excited 
countrymen. Filmot noticed him several times, but 
prevented, by the hurry of the scene, from 


speaking to him. 


mean time, the firing drew nearer; and. 


» cr a few minutes, there came a rush of the peo- 
Pe, who appeared like a flock of sheep driven be- 
ore the dogs. A space which had been left for that 
pa«TK)8c was immediately opened, and as quickly 

IG* 


; closed as soon as the people had passed ; for imuie- 
diately behind them came the magnificent, well- 
mounted, and well-equipped corps of the municipal 
! guards. 

But the barricade proved a more powerful check 
: than they had anticipated. They made two charges 
to ride it down, but were so well received that their 
officer deemed it necessary to resort to firearms in 
order to effect his object. But the body of the ii>- 
surgents was evidently of a different stamp from the 
one they bad just driven ki; there seemed to bo a 
greater number of veterans among the laborers, and 
the whole appeared to be commanded by men ac¬ 
customed to military tactics. As soon as the iuten- 
tions of the officer became manifest, a voice was 

{ heard to give the command— 

“Firearms to the front! Reserve, with stones 
and other arms, form a square in the rear !” 

\ And these commands were executed with almost 
I military precision. 

“Down with your arms and the barricades!” 
shouted the officer. 

“ Down with Guizot, and long live the Reform!” 
shouted the people. 

“ Fire !” was the next order given by the officer 
and a number of balls fell across ihe barricade and 
wounded and killed many. But the people were 
undaunted and returned Ihe fire, and Ihen drove Ihe 
guards back to the other end of the street. One 
of the halls from the municipal guard grazed Fi|. 
mot’s cheek; but before he had time to examine 
Ihe extent of his wound, he heard close behind him 
the cry, “O ma pauvre femme!” and, turning, he 
saw the man who had remained inactive during ihe 
whole engagement reel and about to fall 
sprang quickly to his aid, and, seizing him around 
the waist, inquired if he were hurt. The man 
pointed to his left shoulder and said— 

“ Here.” 

“ Can you walk?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then lean upon my arm. Whither shall I take 
you ?” 

“ To the Rue Galande.” 

Happily Ihe street was not very far off, and ihev 
reached It in a few moments. The man stopped 
before a poor-looking house, and Ihen said to M 
mot— 

“ I would not ask you to come into mv miserable 
abode; but I fear I shall not be able to reach mv 
room without your aid.” ^ 

“ Make no apologies. I will not leave you be- 
fore I see your wound attended to.” 

They then ascended a half-decaved stairs which 
led 10 a passage upon which were several doors- 
they entered the second. No one in this ceuntn; 
of plenty can form Ihe most distant idea of the de». 
titution that met the eyeofFilmot in that wretched 
apartment A table, a chair, and a few rough 
boards nailed together to constitute a bedstead 
were all the furniture it contained. An old militar^ 
cloak was ell the bed and covering for that misera- 
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‘*‘'*' tZy- A» '°^.he beheld her h", , , 

goodoee-e'y ,^beD»be „,hirn / 

:rdV“;?rr.br.-^^^ 

‘*“*'’‘.,n«lieved by have killed 

« .hev had placed him on -h_e bed be.nle 

.he emacla,ed 

“ °aLr Lo»rJ Wood and some pain have only 
r'bred my aUady weak frame. I shall so<« 
be better. Neither have I taken part in this day s 
work. I was wounded, as a spectator, by a chance 
ball.” 

“ Thank God for the words with which you have 
consoled me! But what shall wc do now to re¬ 
lieve you? Oh, if we had only a little money to 
pay a physician!” 

“ Trouble yourself not about that, madame,” in¬ 
terrupted Filmot. “ Send for a surgeon, if there is 
any person here that will go ; your husband needs 
immediate attention. I will endeavor to stanch 
the bleeding and bandage the wound until he 
comes,” 

She went out, aOer thanking him for his kind 
offer, and dispatched one of her neighbors for the 
nearest surgeon. In the mean time, Filmot examined 
the wound and found that the ball had entered the 
fleshy part under the arm and bad passed out behind 
the shoulder-blade. He stanched the blood as soon 
as possible, for the man evidently suffered most from 
the profuse bleeding. When the surgeon arrived 
and examined the wound, he declared it to lie trifling, 
and said that with proper care the patient need not 
be at all confined to his bed. The wife, as well as 
Filmot, was rejoiced to hear this favorable opinion, 
and the latter placed some money and his address in 
the hands of the surpeon, and req.iesied him to at¬ 
tend his patient as lonp as he deemed it necessary. 
When thrsurgeon had left, Filmot became anxious 

tooireri^uniarynidtohisp™^^^^^^^^^^ 

what embarrassed by the ” • ,wo 

,wltward ’ - h,., » temporary loan, 

would t-rn.it htm to offer h 

Which she »«*“ 
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1 ^ liaTe 

“ ibC j Filin®*' A 


'":^bung’'^.:;,olive< 


footiW** 


vef b* ■■' 'n.nell®!*"f h«r* ^ 
oVef’. contP®"^^ j,y» * " 


dey, •" --- 

any^ 

Oixod‘ 


^ t 

I have b^- 

d-y. •■'“J'ofler 

whiLr‘’Srle» llZ th* 

•""""In" ivM ^-nnd to inform 

rM.;:l"Mno^eru^r..^ 

him M‘s~nT't1.r‘disi..rhances in tte citvj™a 

pemit anv attention to business. ' 

finished, the other came forward and tsidHWk 
could wait no longer for his rent, but niQ'‘t feil'JWl 
M. Charles to move, in order to give place lo a In¬ 
ter tenant, and that he expected him to vtcite the 
premises on the following morning. 

“ Mon Dien /” groaned the sick man, “wiltliofl 
forsake me altc^Mher?*’ 

“ The man whom yon are going to (brow into the 
street has just been wounded, and is unable to .ocl: 
for another home,” said Filmot. 

“Has he, then, fought wiih the refonner??" 

“ No; he was wounded merely as an innoctti 
spectator.” 

“ That is none of my business. He mnsl motf, 
1 cannot have iny rooms occupied without receion? 
rent for them.” 

With these remarks, M. Flocon. the landloH, IcA 
the room, accompanied by his companion. 

When they were gone, Madame Lemnicr thitv 
herself upon her knees beside the 
band, and wept as if now wholly abandon 
Heaven and earth. i 

Filmot felt that a stranger ought not to be a ^ 

ness to the manifestations of such grief, 

ping his purse quietly on the bed, bo 

the words “use it,” and then e 

Boon »9 he reached the *'^'1 , t,„ever! i"' 

Rne de Burgoigne. There he o ^ „ j. , 

a chalk writing, “Arms aloagi»«*' 

knowing what this .be !>«« 

to reach his lodgings. m.n 

he was told that • Wa-k been 

stairs for him, a"*^had «PP''"* 
some of the insurg rooms with ^ 
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pose. Upon hearings this he hurried to his apart¬ 
ment, and there found Sabi and his own servant, 
Dave Sohtromacber, seated in the anteroom. 

“What! you here, Sabi!” he exclaimed; “and 
you, Dave ! What brought you to this place ? and 
how did you know where to find me?” And, in 
perfect amazement, he stopped short in his questions, 
and looked from one to the other. 

•Sabi replied first. AAer making an eastern salu¬ 
tation, he said— 

“ My master sent me here to bring this man to 
you, and bade me await your arrival, and to let no 
man enter your apartments, to prevent which he 
furnished me with the means. And it seems I ar¬ 
rived just in time, for hardly had I taken possession 
of this room before armed men entered it, deter¬ 
mined to search for some dangerous papers, which 
they insisted "were in your possession. I prevented 
it, and you will find everything undisturbed.” 

“And where is your master now?” 

“Ido not know. He has directed me to meet 
him at ten o'clock in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
to give you this note.” And then he presented to 
Filmot a little billet, written with a pencil. 

When Filmot had read it, he said— 

“It is well, Sabi; tell him I shall not fail. You 
may go now, for I presume you have many things 
to attend to before the hour of ten.” 

Sabi bowed, and left the room. As soon as he 
had gone, Dave seemed to find his tongue, the faculty 
of which, until then, appeared to have lieen trans¬ 
ferred to his big rolling eyes, which wandered con¬ 
stantly from his master to the black and back again. 

“Oh, Mishter Filmot!” he commenced, “vat 
pad times I have cot. Ven Mish Marianne and 
Mishter Zanker and his vife and Mish Keelway 
vants to come here, I doesn’t vant to shtay to 
home, and so I tells tern I pe going to te French, 
too, for I knows Mish Marianne couldn’t do mitoul 
me; she vould pe losht here, te poor child. And 
I goes over te pig sea mit tern. Oh! I vash so 
shick! My shakes, how shick I vas! But py- 
em-py ve all pe come to England, and ve vail to 
hear from you; and ley all says, 1 says so anyway, 
that you may pe losht, and ve must go to find you. 
And ten ve goes over te pig canal, and shtops in 
de town Calish, and Mish Marianne vants to go 


out in te evening, and I goes rail her to detect her. 
All to once she hears a baby cry in a py shtreet, 
vat pe in dishtress, and she runs to see vat she 
can help it. Ten two men trows a shawl over 
her face and carries her off; and ven I goes to fight, 
two more shtops a hangkercher in my mous, and 
tey puls one about my eyes, and ten tey carries me 
off loo. And tey puls me in a vagon all alone py 
myself, and te driver mit me, and den tey carries 
me all night, and vhen te morning comes tey puts 
me in te shtreet here. And ten I does not know 
vere to go; so I puts down on some door shleps, 
and ever so many peoples pass and holler worse 
from vat tey does in New York. Tey vere all 
strangers to me, and looked so pad; and py-em-pv 
I sees Mishter Devilyoor, and I hollos after him 
and axes him for you; and ten he takes me mit 
him and tells his niggerman to show me your place. 
Oh ! I am so pleas bed to pe agin mit somebody vat 
I knows!” 

Filmot suffered the man to tell his tale in his own 
way, and then asked him— 

“Will Mr. Sanker and the ladies come to Paris 
to-day, or will they wait for a letter from me?” 

“ Mishter Zanker comes to-day to look after you, 
Mishter Filmot.” ’ 

“I suppose you have not heard anything of my 
sister since you saw her carried off in Calai.s ?” 

“No, Mishter Filmot; put a little poy gives me 
tis morning tis little piece of paper, mit her name 
on it, and ten runs avay, after talking a lot of gib¬ 
berish to me.” 

Mr. Filmot eagerly seized the paper, and, after 
hastily perusing its contents, rose and said to Dave— 
“ You must now stay here, and take care that no¬ 
body enters my rooms. Here are pistols and a gun 
—flefend it at the risk of your life. I may be absent 
till eleven, and probably even till after midnight. 
Keep awake; you will find ample provisions in the 
cupboard to supply all your physical wants. If any 
one asks for me, tell him to leave his name, and 
that I have gone to an evening party.” 

He then put a brace of pistols in his pocket, and 
armed himself with a genuine American bowie 
knife; and, after wrapping himself in an overcoat 
went out to meet Develour at the appointed place 
of rendezvous. 

(To be continued.) 


TO TIIS GENIUS OF AE,T. 


(A LITTLE STATUE ON THE MANTEL IN MY STUDY.) 


BT K. AIfKA LXWIS. 


Thou nrt a beam from God-the brighteat ray 
That Heaven hath earthward aent to cheer the 
animate it in its house of clay 
With dreams of light, „nd life, and glory’s goa 
Till ''^***' pulses hushed, I gaze on thee, 
‘u nascent halos circle Votmd thy brow, 

And from the portals of eternity 


The lanreled dead, returning, round thee how. 
There, bent o’er Farnarina’a auinted face 
Feeding his soul, eternal Raphael kneels,’ 

As if in its pale hoes he still can trace 
Beauty, surpassing all that Heaven reveals 
Angelo, Titian—all the immortal great 
Glide in, and at thy feet for inspiration wait. 
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A WINTER jrarden, on a small scale, is simply a 
conservatory, like that of the Royal Botanic Society 
in the Regent’s Park, in London, in which there are 
numerous exotic trees, some in large tubs or boxes, 
so arranged that people may walk or sit among 
them, and thus enjoy the beauties of good scenery 
when the ground beyond the glass is covered with 
snow. In some cases, these winter gardens are 
complete gardens, of an acre or more in extent, laid 
out in walks, with beds and borders planted with 
various kinds of exotic plants; but in others they 
are simply appendages to a drawing-room or library. 
The engraving is a winter garden of this kind; and 
It may be either ornamented with statues, with a 
statue at the extreme end, or the place of that statue 
may be filled with a door, lined with a large mirror. 

The plants most suitable for a conservatory of 
the kind we have shown, are camellias and orange 
trees, with creeping plants, such as coboea scandens, 
tacsonia, and some of the hardier kinds of passion¬ 
flower, which are trained up the spaces between 


a A ED E N. 

the w'indows, and are then suflered to hangdova 
from the roof. No artificial heal will berequireil 
for the plants mentioned, if the glass roof and wamo 
from the hou?e are sufficient to keepouttbefroKt- 
but if plants from warm countries are introdncai 
pipes for hot water may be carried along ibe Ir® 
wall under the glass. A conservatory ol this 
may be erected without any very great expen«,atti 
such a situation would be very suitable for one oi 
the kind erected, about two years since, intheGaf' 
deii of the Horticultural Society, at Chiswict. Tla< 
house consists of an iron frame-work, which » 
furnished entire and glazed ; ko that all tbal i* rc 
quired is to have four or five courses of brick- work 
laid to support the tirame. These houses are wt 
light and pretty. 

All the plants in a house of this kind ?hou 
their names affixed to them ; and it if . 

how soon even children become ram.liarired ^ 
botanic names, when they see them 
hear them frequently pronounced. 


V/ I N T E E 


S 0 N IT E T. 
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We on benoty, and our 
And from top height, the , 

Retntn.,like dew-drop, on he flower, 

The Ti.ta. of comprehend; 

More than the mm * J the le.., 
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LAURENCE JAMES. 

A thousand bUst^ 

And mnlre another . lo oo J ... 

A thing of hoot . , 

_ _ ► if life IS dull ... 


Anu raos.«5 *.- evci 

“ A thing of ^ .„ii_without a _ 

Without it life is A*'*’ 

Towiuandwear^-^^„,hc.ub.ta»- 

We grasp its * die* • 

And iuour memory i 
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In the heart of a mighty forest, whose stillness no 
human sigh hath broken, to the mystic murmurings 
of whose myriad leaves no throbbing human breast 
hath responded, in the wild choruses of whose 
storm*anthcm no wilder wail of human passion hath 
mingled, in the holy calm of whose star-sentineled 
repose no hushed heart hath poured out its prayer- 
melody upon the veiled altar of the solemn mystic 
night—here, where Nature is alone with its Father, 
dwells a band of fairies, known to the air and water 
spirits as the flower people. Their home is on an 
Island, which lies like a sleeping water-lily on the 
bosom of the stillest, fairest lake which ever mir¬ 
rored and mingled the blue and green of earth and 
heaven on its bosom. Here grows every flower- 
plant which hath ever graced the wide garden of 
the earth. From the modest moss, which hides 
beneath the polar snows, through all the fragrant 
children of milder climes, to the brilliant sun-loving 
blossoms of the tropics, not one is wanting, and 
each is watched by its own peculiar fay, whose 
mission it is to guard its life and instruct it in the 
lessons which it must unfold to mortals. 

The flower people live not only for the sake of 
the flowers, but for themselves also, in sweetest 
intercommunion. The sun hath never shone on 
aught fairer than their temple, builded of cryslal- 
ized flowers. In its structure every flower hath 
found a place. So in their life : no one is esteemed 
Sweater by his office than the rest; the rose fay and 
the violet fay have no feud between them ; no ma- 
pc line of rank is drawn around them, but each hath 
joy in itself and in the other. Lovingly are the du¬ 
ties and labors of each day performed. Joyfully, 
when the sun goes down, do the fairies flit away to 
the lake, and returning shake the water from their 
wings to revive the drooping flowers. No one 
seeks to cast his burden upon another, but in love 
•ad joy to make all burdens light. Beautiful it is 
at the dawning of the day to hear the tinkling of 
their busy feet while they rouse the flowers, and 
t en prepare their morning meal. More beautiful, 
en the day is done, to see their glancing wings 
^rough the dark foliage, and hear the glad song 
A leaflets tremble with delight, 

when a plant puts forth its first flower-bud, 
ways a child fairy is sent to be its guardian, 
autiful ,s the welcome which the new-born re- 
^^ves. Silently they gather round it, folding their 

rpn wands in token of reve- 

^nce. Thoughtfully they bow down, as if in me- 

butTfl which the new-comer hath 

like to th^e^ slowly they chant some words 


Boms by the breath of Jove 
On the wings of light, 

Down came the holy dove, 

In the starry night. 

Thou art now on earth. 

In the flower-bud sleeping, 

And we hail thy birth 
With gladness, yet with weeping. 

Lest an e.arth-stain touch thee, 

Dim thy starry crown ; 

We, to keep all pure and free, 

Take thee as our own. 

Sleep, till labor call thee. 

Till the flower-bud burst; 

Then, whate’er befall tliee, 

Faithful keep thy trust. 

So they sang over the most beautiful fairy, which 
lay folded in a moss-covered rose-bud; and their 
voices trembled when they remembered how diffi¬ 
cult was the task allotted to the guardian of this 
flower. 

Soon the new being sprang into life, and so lovely 
she was that she drew the love of all things to her. 
Then the fairies bestowed on her a wand, wbicH 
was sacredly kept for the most beautiful of their 
band. And while she remained all pure and faith¬ 
ful, this wand gave her power to fulfil each wish ol 
her heart. And oh, how full of blessing was her 
life! She touched with the magic wand the flower 
seeds which were wafled from the island to the 
dwellings of human mortals, that when the faint 
and weary should look on them new joy and life 
should spring up in their bosoms. Rested a shadow 
on the brow of a brother or sister, lightly her wand 
brushed it away, and quickly a halo of light ap¬ 
peared in its stead. And all hearts blessed tha 
Sunbeam^ for this was her name. 

Close by the Sunbeam, dwelt a fay who was 
guardian of the polar moss. And because so little 
beauty and so much toil belonged to her appointed 
task, it drew forth the sympathy of a noble fay 
whose easy task it was to watch the luxuriant lilies 
of the tropics, which needed scarce a care. And 
when Zoe saw how patiently Ora fulfilled her mis- 
Sion, it filled his breast with peace; and he would 
sing beautiful songs to her, and move his wings *0 
as to waft the fragrance of his lilies across her 
path. 

The SuDbeam saw all this, and, at 6rst, it filled 
her with exewding delight. But one evening aa 
she stood in -.he moonlight listening while Zoe L! 
to Ora as she bathed the lilies with the pearly dew 
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until they seemed like angel infants waving their 
win:;s of li^jht, a thought came to her to touch him 
with her wand, that he might sing to her also. Then, 
as he threw a full-ripe flower seed into the arms of 
Zephyr, to be carried to the bower of a mortal 
maiden, chanting the while— 

The white lilies bloom spotless and fair, 

Though the world be full of sorrow and care; 
Then hail their birth, 

Oh. child of earth ! 

And keep thy faith all high and sure. 

That souls these are as virgin and pure ; 

For if these were not, the lilies would die. 

Since Nature but tchoti the prophecy. 


Sunbeam raised her wand: bn'i ‘f® 
moved a pace, Zoe caught sight of her beautiful 
form in the magic light, and suddenly stopped sit¬ 
ing and drew near to her, as if to speak, loldiug to 
wings upon his breast. But lo! the wand snapped 
beneath her weight, and her diamond 
lustreless as the |s,bble at her feet; and, though ite 
words of Zoe fell softly upon her ear, the m • 
spring of joy was for ever dry in the 
SunU-am. Seldom will be seen, since that hour, a 
moss rose which her watchful cam 
blisht. But from Ora’s heart K®** . 

prayer that the amilc may return lo the e 
Sunbeam, and that the songs of Zoe may w 
like the wail of the winter wind. 


■\T 


BY J. a. ORTON. 


Adown the fttfling east, in close pursuit 
Of Day’s bright chariot, comes the car of Niu’ t, 
Studded with stars, and hung with waving pnlla 
Of clouds nnd darkness. Twilight, in advance. 

The herald courier, shakes his slpepy mists 
Among the valleys. High nptui the hills 
Day still holds empire with a dying liglit, 

Fainter and fainter glowing, till the wh«de, 

Valley and hill, earth nnd the i>cean space, 

Yield gradual to the slumberous arms of Night. 

Eve sometimes comes a gentle flfkod of mists, 

Softly embrowning all. The w’intcr snows. 

With phosphorescent power, detain the day ; 

And dreamy tw'ilight preys upon the night. 

The lengthened summer-day clings to the hours. 

The lazy breezes from the balmy south 
Breathe languor o’er the land, and perfumes sweet 
Caught from a thousand flowers. The evening birds 
Most indolently sing of gentle love. 

And find an echo in the blood untamed 

Of fervid youth. The herds move, lolling, home, 

Or stretch luxurious on the scented grass; 

And all the landscape whispers of repose. 

The line of orient hills, the distant town, 

The lowlands, the calm lake and silvery streams, 
Fade first, and turn to shadows. The broad sea, 
Blazing with gold and sapphire, flushed with smiles. 
Receives the setting sun upon her breast, 

And smiles until he sinks. She smiles no more; 

A mellow dusk bedims the crystal vale : 

Widowed until the morn, she seems to mourn, 

The sombre ocean with her depths unknown. 

Above, the mountain top and then the sky 

Grow dim. Ado^^^^ the warm and bright southwest, 

A fleecy- cloud, perhaps the only one 

In the horizon, blushes and receives 

The last soft glances of the god of day. ’ 

Fringed with each gorgeous color, it reposes, 

A hank of floating pearl; while, towards the north, 
Stretches afar a penciled line of light— 

Orange, or regal purple. But, meanwhile. 




The stars are peeping. Softly, one 
They timidly look out and brighten. 

And more appear ; the constellations orm 
The milky wmy illumes its disUnt 
And in the eust springs up the roun 
Bound for the zenith. All the concave 
Glitters with gems— planets and rn lan i 
Far blazing on their thrones of bv‘ng 
And far away beyond the reach of sight. 

At,non b.yon.l ibo gid.ly .tretoh "f ‘ 

Omnuricnt fancy grasps, and, fealb" - P 
The Throne of God, the centre of the vi 

Night reigns supreme. Within these silen 
Burns no dull lamp in mockery of day: 

And from the window all the landscape sleeps, 
Save that the firefly, emulous of suns. 

Flashes his fires upon his narrow pat , ^ 

To light him as he flics : How quiet a 
1.0mps will be lit, and revelry begin; 

Bright eyes W’ill languish at the sight o 
Tumultuous passions rage as Night , 

To God and thine own soul yield op the o 

What mind can picture nil the joy and woe 
Of one short night ? The habitation rude. 

The col, the palace, teem with breathing U Ci 
Hearts strung to pain or gladness. From on 
Rises the vocal song of prayer and praise. 
Another sends up curses, and the fumes 
And taint of hell. Each picture has its sha 
Of joy or sorrow, pleasure or despnif- 
Night rests upon the earth : its thousand isie , 
Its continents, lie sleeping on the sea. 

Etnean fires light up some little spots; 

The northern lights perchance illume the po e, 
Lightnings and bonfires, meteors, and flames 
Of burning houses, dot the broad expanse. 

But, for the most part, stretching far and wi e. 
The country rests in peace. The lamps arc ou » 
For toil and health go hand in hand together. 
The farm-house stands upon a gentle slope i 
Without, are teeming fields and fragrant flowe 
Within, the little cherubs dream of bliss, 


roof 
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And love lies sleeping on a manly breast, 

Which struggles not to ’scape the curse of toil, 
Nor shames to say, “ God made me, I am His.” 

Condemned to find no peace, no night of rest. 
The unquiet ct/y whirls away the hours: 

Her mass of troubled life heaves as the surge. 
And, miles away, the subtile senses catch 
Her laboring moan and hot polluted breath : • 

Her hundred streets are brilliant as the day: 

The lines of lamp-lights, dotted on her map. 
Cross and recross each other, and illume 
Her granite walls and marble corridors. 

In doors and out are equal blaze and glitter. 

And bright she sparkles as a jeweled queen. 

’Tis midnight—still the city does not sleep; 

Her rare saloons, decked with luxurious art; 

Her scenic rooms and gardens, breathing all 
Of fairy-land, are full of giddy life. 

Soft music floats upon the air perfumed ; 

The promenade, the dance, the fete, go on; 

But W'oman’s cheek is pale, and dimmed the light 
Which beams around her in her pride of health. 
Ah ! who would look upon the wretchedness 
hich forms a counterpart to this bright scene ? 
We fly the task. Let Fancy, if she will, 
ith chastened wings and pity-dropping eye, 
Explore the dens, the filthy cells and garrets, 
Which every' city hides within herself, 

Crowded with hunger, crime, disease, and death. 

In yon dark street a single lamp is left, 

And that but dimly burns. Two figures cross 
Its rays. The one, returning from a call 
Of mercy on some sick and starving wretch ; 

he other, cat-like, steals upon his steps. 

And stabs and robs him at his very door. 

In yon fair chamber, where a royal bride 


; Might well repose, there - ,.—— 

Seek k/„,. .Vr^eareT Whn" V 
Wait kean remor.e and ratribution dire “ 

Mark ye her course of infamv and wo ’ 

One httle year. Night finds her in the street 
Loathsome, an outcast from the hearth Tr ' 
s . n™.. f„a daaib . and, e„™' 

And shuddering shriek, and outstretched arml u 
Her sad career beneath the closing wave. ’ 

Ah such the picture of the bloated town • 

And all us grades of life are often found ‘ 

Wealth, fashion, elegance, and intellect 
Gorgeous array, and all the art of show’ 

Pnle haggard want, and crimes without a name 
Shame and despair, murder and suicide— 

All w'hirl together in the dance of life. 

O Night: without a moon, without a atar ' 

Myatoriou. darkna,.. whnn the raging 

aToi’ “ h ’"""W “''"“Kh the earth ' 

A thousand eyes in vain l«x>k on thy face 

Or scan thy form. Moat aolemnly thou t’read’at 
In thine own dark pavilion of the clouds 

Without an echo. On the crowded deck 

Of some good President, how many hearts 
Pray for the light, as the o’erniastered ship 
Grj^ns cracks, and plunges on the ray less deep • 

O Night profound ! fit type of moral death 
Besting upon the world. Morning shall come; 

The glorious Sun will burst the tomb of Night 

And all the splendors of the earth relume ’ 

Oh ! thus Messiah to the darkened soul 
Rises, the day-star of immortal hope: 

Pouring a flood of never-dying light 
Upon the night within, and holding out 
Life, joy, and immortaUty to man. 


eueial of the missionary. 


By MRS. L. O. ABELL. 

t lea, on the 12th of AprU, 1950, Rev. Dr. AnoaiRaai Junsox, the devoted Miaeionary Hia rem 

were committed to the deep on tha evening of hia death.” 


'->« Ml, 

And It. foaming waves roll over thee; 

R. mMsurelci, ahore. n befitting grave. 

And tby monument, every towering ,vave: 

!'* ‘ requiem oft ahall ponr. 

And the clonda in black, like a pall, .hall lie 

bevy fold,, „ go". bV"-" 

^fk b' 0>r- 

In onJ ™“ 8 '*'««™ore; 

Lik. ^ Ujey come and go, 

who never forget their woe. 


j Thy life was long, was great, ” sublime,” 

And will stand on Earth’s Records till latest time • 
The Christian World is thy mourner now—. 

I Thy name is a cypress wreath on her brow. 

j Poor Burraah shall mourn in weeds of woe 

i For her Lamp of Truth is burning low; ’ 

And the tone one afar, in her Indian nest ” 

No more shall welcome her mat* to his rest : 

Oh ! what a life for the spirit above, 

When passed upon earth in labors of love • 

” Well done*' has been spoken—the 
( Has welcomed thee in ” to >oy of 
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the t e e a g u e y . 


the witches.—a Scise prom Main Street. ; 

BT KA.THAK1IL HAWTHOBX*. < 

Then, here comes ihe wor^hipful Captain Cur* - 
wen, SheriiV of E>t^ex, on hor.*^eback, at the head 
of an armed ^uurd, escorlmg a comi>Hny of con- ^ 
demned pri'^oners from the jail to Iheir place of exe¬ 
cution on Gallows Hill. The witches! There is 
no mi-taUmu^ them! The witches! As they ap¬ 
proach up Prison Lane, and turn into the aMuiu j 
street, let us watch their faces, as if we niade a part ^ 
of the pale crowd that presses so eagerly about 
them, yet shrinks back with such shudcleruig dread, 
leaving an oiien pas^age betwixt a dense throng on - 
either side. Listen to what the people say. I 

There is old George Jacobs, known hercal>ouls, 
these sixty years, as a man whom we thought up- , 
right in all his way of life, quiet, blameless, a good ; 
husband before his pious wife was summoned from : 
the evil to come, and a g<x)d father to the children 
whom she left him. Ah! but when that blessed 
woman went to heaven, George Jacobs’ heart wxs 
empty, his hearth lonely, hU life broken up; his 
children were married, and betook themselves to 
habitations of their own; and Satan, in his wander¬ 
ings up and down, beheld this forlorn old man, to 
whom life was a sameness and a weariness, and 
found the way to tempt him. So the miserable sin¬ 
ner was prevailed with to mount into the air, and 
mrifing the clouds, and he is proved to have 
been present at a wiloh-meeiing as far off as Fal¬ 
mouth, on the very same night that his next neigh¬ 
bors saw him, with his rheumatic stoop, going in at 
his own door There is John Willard too; an ho¬ 
nest man we thought him, and so shrewd and active 
ill his business, so practical, so intent on every-day 
affairs, so constant at his little place of trade, where 
he bartered EngU>h goods for Indian com and all 
kinds of country produce! How could such a man 
find lime, or what could put it into his mind, to leave 
his proper calling, and became a wizard? It is a 
mystery, unless the Black Man tempted him with 
great heaps of gold. See that aged couple—a sad 
sight truly—John Proctor, and his wife Elizabeth. 
If there were two old people in all the county of 
Essex who seemed to have led a true Christian life, 
and to bo treading hopefully the little remnant of 
their earthly path, it was this very pair. Yet have 
we heard it sworn, to the satisfaction of the wor¬ 
shipful Chief Justice Sewell, and all the court and 
jtiry, that Proctor and his wife have shown their 
withered faces at children’s bedsides, mocking, 
making mouths, and affrighting the poor little inno¬ 
cents in the night-time. Thev, or their spectral 
192 


.p^^aiRRcc., have a.uck P-* 

ond thrown them into deaJiV fainting-fi 

.„uch, or hut a look. Md wlnle we 

old man to reading the Bibie to ^ ^ 

meanwlnle kn.ttmg » ekial^. 

of hoary reprobates have whi. e p 


community, far into the deptn ^ 

How foohdtl Were 

rlieiimalic pain« in their o i o e , . ^ 

U.., .taped a. home. 

the lauithlcr of their Now.i. 

been lieard at midnight, alolt m ' ^ pi. 

,l.e ^ul.lly noontide, a. they go tiRtering to the P- 
low,, It is the devil’s tura to laugh. 

Vdiind these twi^who holp 
Olid seem to be . .b not » 

oiher, in a manner triil>- pditn . behind them comet 
to pi.y the old witch and w.Tard-^.nd^^ ^ 
n woman, wnh a dark, ptoud Pavoa 

l.eaiiiilul, and a figure that U sti i 

haowher? 1> - "e^ttobetd.*- 

found in an humble cotliige, an 
ci*ntenled heart, and saw pri Queen ol 

lier with bis "'«« 'Ir, rb. b 

: IMI. And now, with that lodydcrae^^^^^, 

; press,iig lo her kineduni, and, , „|. 

; pride, transforms this e-cort ,. ,he pw* 

\ umphal procession, that sha a 

of her infernal palace, and seat u0ie 

i throne. Within this hour, ^he sh 

j roval dignity. « man clfl<J 

Last of the miserable 

black, of small stature aud « ^ in 

n clerical band about his neck. beaveo* 

years gone by, that face has Meeting-b®”*^’ 

ward from the pulpit of '*’*^ ^^ * toWor^h'P 

when the Rev. Mr. Burroughs ^ 

Gud. What!-lie? ^he holy mwi^ Hi* 

the wise! How has the devil e P 
fellow-criminals, for the g^.arcely ball' 

cultivated creatures, some o , ^j^yed intl»«’^ 
wilted by nattire, and others grea . _ 

1 intellects through age. 

[ the destroyer. Not so with this 

as w'e judge by the inward lig ^ almost fav- 

his dark countenance, and, we e 
g’.orifies his figure, in spite of t ^ 
ness of long imprisonment—m spi 

shadow that must fall on him, ^ 
ing by his side. "WfaM bribe cou ^,,,1 

enough to tempt and overcome - ard 

may have been in the very strengt o 
searching intellect, that the for 

ness which betrayed him. He >eo 
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ledge; he went groping onward into a world of 
mystery; at first, as the witnesses have sworn, he 
summoned up the ghosts of his two dead wives, 
and talked with them of matters beyond the grave; 
and, when their responses failed to satisfy the intense 
and sinful craving of his spirit, he called on Satan, 
and was heard. Yet—to look at him—who, that had 
not known the proof, could believe him guilty ? Who 
Would not say, while we see him offering comfort 
to the weak and aged partners of his horrible crime 
—while we hear his ejaculations of prayer, that 
seem to bubble up out of the depths of his heart, 
and fly heaveuw’ard, unawares—while we behold a 
radiance brightening on his features as from the 
other world, which is but a few steps off—who 
would not say that, over the dusty track of the 
Main street, a Christian saint is now going to a mar¬ 
tyr s death? May not the Arch Fiend have been too 
subtle for the court and jury, and betrayed them— 
laughing in his sleeve the while—into the awful er¬ 
ror of pouring out sanctified blood as an acceptable 
sacrifice upon God’s altar? Ah! no; for listen to 
wise Cotton Mather, who, as he sits there on his 
horse, speaks comfortably to the perplexed multi¬ 
tude, and tells them that all has been religiously and 
justly done, and that Satan’s power shall this day 
receive its death-blow in New England. 

Heaven grant it be so!—the great scholar must be 
right!—so, lead the poor creatures to their death! 
Do you see that group of children and half grown 
girl.**, and, among them, an old, hag-like Indian wo¬ 
man, Tituba by name? Those are the Afflicted Ones. 
Behold, at this very' instant, a proof of Satan’s power 
and malice! Mercy Parris, the minister’s daughter, 
has been .smitten by a flash of Martha Carrier’s eve, 
and fulls down in the street, writhing with hor> ible 
spasms and foaming at the mouth, like the possessed 
ones spoken of in Scripture. Hurry on the accurs d 
witches to the gallows, ere they do more mischief!— 
ere they fling out their w’ithered arms, and scatter 
pestilence by handfuls among the crowd!—ere, as 
their parting legacy, they ca-st a blight over the land, 
so that hencetorlh it may bear no fruit nor blade ot 
grass, and be fit for nothing but a sepulchre for their 
unhallowed carcasses! So. on they go; and old 
orge Jacobs has stumbled by reason of his infirm- 
tty: but Goodman Proctor and his wife lean on one 
another, and walk at a reasonably steady pace, con¬ 
sidering their age. Mr. Burroughs seems to admi¬ 
nister counsel to Martha Carrier, whose face and 
tnien, methinks, are milder and humbler than they 
were. Among the multitude, meanwhile, there is 
rror, fear, and distrust; and friend looks askance 
at friend, and the husband at his wife, and tbe wife 
« him, and even the mother at her little child; as 
> in every creature that God has made, they su6- 
^ct a witch, or dreaded an accuser. Never, ne- 
or any other shape, may 
Unive«al Moines, riot in the Main street! 

XL- IX.—17 


WOMAN’S LOT.—A FRAGMENT. 

BY THE “ AUTHOa OF JAKE ETKE.” 

A LOVER masculine disappointed can speak and 
urge explanation, a lover feminine can say nothing: 
if she did the result would be shame and anguish, 
inward remorse for self-treachery. Nature would 
brand such demonstration as a rebellion ogainst her 
mstincts, and would vindictively repay it after¬ 
ward by the thunderbolt of self-contempt smiting 
suddenly in secret. Take the matter as you find it : 
ask no questions; utter no remonstrances: it is 
your best wisdom. You expected bread, and you 
have got a stone; break your teeth on it, and don’t 
shriek because the nerves are martyrized: do not 
doubt that your mental stomach—if you have sucJi 
a thing—is strong as an ostrich’s—the stone will 
digest. . You held out your hand for an egg, and 
fate put into it a scorpion. Show no consternation: 
close your fingers firmly upon the gift; let it stirg 
through your palm. Never mind : in time, alter 
your hand and arm have swelled and quivered long 
with torture, the squeezed scorpion will die, and 
you will have learned the great lesson how to en¬ 
dure without a sob. For the whole remnant of 
your life, if you survuve the test—some, it is said, 
die under it—you will be stronger, wiser, ||ss sen¬ 
sitive. This you are not aware of, perhaps, at the 
time, and so cannot borrow courage of that hope. 
Nature, however, os has been intimated, is an ex¬ 
cellent friend in such cases; sealing the lips, inier- 
dicling utterance, commanding a placid dist iraula- 
tion : a dissimuteiiion often wearing an easy and gay 
mien at first, settling down to sorrow and paleness 
in time, then pas.Mng away and leaving a conve¬ 
nient stoicism, not the less fortifying because it is 
half bitter. 

Half bitter! Is that wrong? No—it should Jjc 
bitter : bitterness is strength—it is a tonic. Sweet 
mild force following acute suflering, you find no¬ 
where : to talk of it is delusion. There may be 
apathetic exhaustion after the rack; if energ>- re¬ 
mains, it will be rather a dangerous energy_deadly 

when confronted with injustice. 

Who has read the ballad of “ Puir Mary Lee ?” 
—that old Scotch ballad, written I know not in what 
generation, nor by what hand. Mary had been i>I 
used-probably in being made to believe that truth 
which was falsehood : she is not complaining, but 
she 1 .S sating alone in the snow storm, and you hear 
her thoughts. They are not the thoughts of a mo 
del heroine under her circumstances but they are 
those of a deep-feeling, strongly-resenlful peasant 
girl. Anguish has driven her from the ingle-nook 
of home to the white-shrouded and icy hills- 
crouched under the cauld drift,'’ she recaJU eveir 
image of horror-“ the yellow-wymed asp >' u, J 
hairy adder,” “the auld moon-bowing tyke ” “the 
ghaist at e’en,” “ the sour bullister,” “ the milk nn 

.he ,aed’, back-she ha.e. these but r 

hates Robin-a-Ree. 1” 
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GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


‘ Oh, nncf I lived Inppily by yon bonny burn— 

The wnrbl wan in love w’ me ; 
but now 1 maun sit 'nealh the cau’.d drift and mourn, 
And curse black Ilob»n-a-Ree ! 

Then whudder awa', thou bitter bitinp blast,’* 

(Reader, do you hear the wild sound of this line, 
^w.epin;; over the waste, piercing the winter- 
i> ini>e>l 


DEATH. 

»T r»AHCIS D. H. /AHVIEB. 

Hail, mighty monarch ! king of terrors'. Death I 
Dreadful destroyer, governor of all! 

At thy approach, before thy withering breath, 
All that is bright and beautiful must fall. 
Subject to thee are all created things. 

Ruler of rulers, sovereign, king of kings! 


“ Anti gr>ugh through the scrunty tree, ; 

And sinotu me up in the snaw lu’ fust, 

.\nd ne’er let the sun me see ! 

Oh, never melt aH'a’, thou wreath o’ snaw. 

That’s sae kind m graving me; 

Hut tinle me frae the scorn and gufTaw | 

O' villains like Robin-a-Ree 1” j 

»***♦♦) 
Where is my place in the world? is the question | 
which most ohl maids are puzzled to solvit; other • 
jjcople solve il tor tin in by saying, “ Your place is J 
to do got^l to others, to be helpful whenever help is J 
wanted.’’ That is riirhl in some measure, and a f 
very convenient doctrine for the pet>p!c who hold ^ 
It ; but I perceive, that certain sets of human iK-ings ; 
are very apt to maintain that other sets should give j 
.ip their lives to them and their service, and then ] 
they requite them by praise ; they call them de- j 
voted a||d virtuous. Is this enough ? Is it to live? 

Is there not a terrible hollowness, mockery, want, 
craving, in that existence which is givon aw-ay to 
others, for want of something of your own to b<*stow 
It on? I suspect there is. Does virtue lie in ahne- 
ijation of self? I do not believe it. Undue hu- j 
nil it V makes tyranny; weak concession creates j 
selfishness. Each human being has his share of 1 
rights. I suspect il would conduce to the happi¬ 
ness and welfare of all, if each knew his allotment, 
and held to il as tenaciously as the martyr to his 
creed. Queer thoughts these, that surge in my 
mind: are they riglil thoughts? I am not certain. 

Well, life is short at the best: seventy years, 
they say, pass like a vapor, like a dream when one 
awakelh; and every path trod by human feet ter¬ 
minates in one bourne—the grave; the little chink 
m the surface of this great globe—the furrow where 
the mighty husbandman with the scythe deposits 
the seed he has shaken from the ripe stem* and 
there it falls, decays, and thence it springs again 
when the world has rolled round a few times more. 
So much for the body: the soul meantime wings 
Its long flight upward, folds its wings on the brink 
of the sea of fire and glass, and gazing down through 
the burning clearness, finds there mirrored the 
vision of the Christian’s triple Godhead ; the Sove¬ 
reign Father; the Mediating Son ; the Creator Spi- 
rit. Such words, at least, have been chosen to ex- 
press what is inexpressible : to describe what baffles 
description. The soul’s real hereafter, who shall 
guess ^ 


Scarcely hail this fair world from chaos sprung, 
The upaniiletl firiimment been spread abroad, 
The joyful morning stars in concert sung 
A song of praise to their creating God— 

Ere Sin had entered, and the stern decree ^ 

Of “ dust to dusr’ gave thy dread power to the*. 

O’er all the earth, since that tremendous hour, 
Thy dreadful desolations have been known; 
Millions of millions, yielding to thy power, 
From rime into rlrmiiy have gone ; 

And we, who now exist, dare not delay 
When ihy low voice shall summon us away 


Before thy dismal throne in silence stands 
A host of apectres, waiting thy employ. 
All eager in fulfilling thy commands, 
Swift to obey, impatient to destroy. 


Fearful diseases, frenzies, heavy woes, , 

riagues, w'ars, and famines, the dire group C P 


Nature, with all her store, thy call attends, 

Thy hand cun grasp whste’er thy sool esircj 
For thee the thundering avalanche descends. 

For thee the n)ariug mountain vomits fire, 

At thy command the earthquake rends the groun , 
And scatters sudden desolation round. 


Thou ridest forth amid the howling storm, 

Red lighlnings blaze about ihy rattling car. 
Black clouds and gloomy slmdes conceal thy o , 
While the wild elements together jar: 

From the dark canopy thine arrows flyi 
Slaying thy victims as thou passest by. 

The roaring deep, the gentle murmuring 

The wint’ry blast, the noiseless summer bree 
The sun’s bright ray, the pensive moon’s sott 
Mountains and rocks, caves, valleys, deserts. 
All things, around, above us, or beneath, 
Become the easy vehicles of Death ! 


Vast is thy cruel sway—all bow to thee! ,, 

Yet know, oh, death, thy kingdom hath a boa 
The Archangel’s trump, which sets thy 
With deaf’ning note thy funeral dirge sha 
While through the universe the tidings fly» ^ 
That death, the conqueror, hiinsel/tnuai die . 


Then shall thou rise in awful majesty, «.orl»T' 

Thy hand shall wrap in flames the tremb mg ^ 
Suns, moons, and planets from their spheres s a 
At thy lond call, in dreadful ruin hurled 1 
The elements shall melt, the heavens retire, 

And thou, ulf-sturtjictd^ with time expire! 
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DRESS AND FASHION. 


The figure with the hair a la Marie Stimrt has 
•white silk dress made with a low body, trimmed 
ha bertho so deep as to hide the sleeves. The 
herthe consists of only one fall of rich lace or Honi- 
on poim, and it is fastened in front by a small bou- 
wide, and quite plain, 
.p, ^ ^ trimming of lace at the bottom of each. 

I ne skirt of the dress is trimmed with three deep 
finished with large 
finished flounce being 

-wo ™r *"'o 

the r '■"'■““S'’®® ">»««» quite 

wh.ri«’e.n .1 , T'"''’ «»” fo^iuR 

fumbed ov!f «¥««, and the other 

The baei-T ’■"“'"'’u '■oftHS the Marie Stuart. 

"’Ci".'’ 

« low bodr nfil"ih *'*•’ “ ’®"*> 

-ctlyZ^rf^'“'^.'|'e Wk ,»ing made 
iront. The sleeves are short, and 


[ are formed oftwo little festoons. The skirt is orna- 

I mented with six flounces, 'Jhe lowest being the 
deepest, and the others becoming a little narrower 
as they ascend. The flounces are iulersected in 
front by three perpendicular rouleaux of cord «ilk 
or passementerie. The head-dress consists’of a 
small cap very tastefully arranged, and trimmed 
with flowers and small feathers; the flowers beinv 
the catkins of the walnut. Capa arc very much 
worn, and they are always trimmed with flowers 
hanging down to the neck. Small feathers are verv 
much worn in head dresses, even by quite voimir 
people. Both these dresses are very elegant The 
two flounces of lace for sleeves in the figure with 
the hair a la Marie Stuart, have a remarkablv 
^ceful appearance, and harmonise well with the 
deep herthe and the lace flounces of the dress 'tl 
other dress is more peculiar, and may not'he ^ 
much admired ^nerally. The circnmstancerft^ 
back of the body being made with a kind of sto. 
macher foiled in, with roll, of satin, or piece, ^ 
cord across, does not please all tastes; and'^the lo^ 
Wdieular roll, of sa-in across the flounces l^f 
rather an unpleasant eflect. 

m 
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HAIR V/ O R K 


(Continued from the February number.) 


BRACELET PATTERN. 

Sixlecn strapds, of about twenty or twenty-five 
hairs each, and arranged in groups of four evenly 
on the table, are required for this pattern. Having 
made a cross on the right of the bottom group, pro¬ 
ceed as follows: Take the strand from the 
right hand side of the cross, and pass it over 
the first and second on the left side; lay it 
down between the second and third, miss the 
third strand, lift the fourth, and carry that 
on over the first and second strands of the 
next group, missing the third, and lifting 
the fourth on again; work each group all 
round in this way, taking care to keep them 
evenly arranged. Having come to the cross, 
lift the strand from the left side of it, and, 
passing it over the first and second on the 
right side of it, work the same pattern 
round now from Uft to right. Then re¬ 
commence, and go on working rounds al¬ 
ternately towards the right and the left, 
until the work is completed. This bracelet 
should be worked in lengths of three, four, 
or six, and plaited or twisted. A plait of 
six makes a very handsome bracelet. The 
tube for this should be about the size of a 
No. 4 or 6 knitting-needle; for a cable, a 
size larger. This bracelet will also require the 
wire elastic in each length. 

CHAIN PATTERN. 

Eight strands of about a dozen hairs each, ar¬ 
ranged singly) and numbered as in the diagram, and 



a small wire, the size of a No. 18 needle, are re¬ 
quired for this chain. Lift strand eight into the 
place of two, lift two to the place of four, and four 
to the place of Six, while six goes on to fill the 
vacant place of eight. Now lift strand one to the 
place of seven, seven to the place of five, five to the 
place of three, and three to the place left vacant by 
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one. Recommence, and work these two ntoveroents 
allernalely, until the length is complete. Eighteen 
inch hair will work this chain in four lengths. 

GENERAL EEMAEKS. 

The wire elastic can bo obtained at all gold wire 
workers. The clasps, snaps, slides, and other tbinp 
requisite for finishing off the various articles most 
be ordered from working jewellers. The mode of 
fastening them on is very simple; it merclf coofiS! 
in covering the ends of the work with a sufficial 
quantity of cement to fill the hollow in the fasieninj 
or gold work prepared to receive it, in?ertinrit^hi« 
quite hot and melting, and holding the work firmly 
until cool; then carefully removing any exieni^ 
portions of cement, if such there l)e, with a pco- 
knife, taking care not to injure the work, or friy 
the hairs. The tubes and wires may be procured it 
a brass founder’s or large furnishing ironmonger 
their ends must be ground down quite smooth, atd 
they should themselves be well polished with m 
scouring paper l)efore being used. 

The table may be obtained of any turner or w 
hol.-'lering carpenter; and, lest our former 
lion may not have been sufficiently minute, we m . 
add that it is composed of four round * 

circular top, from the centre of which a roun p 
is cut of the size of the lop of a tumbler, r 
this hole is a raised circle, about an inehhtgh o^ 
the opening, and tapering down gradually tot 
of the table. In one side of the hole in t e« 
a small hook must be inserted to hold tbe ^ . 
while the weights are being affixed, an " ' . 

are being arranged previously to 
the centre or balance weight; and ‘ 

supports the tube or wire until about 
rounds have been worked, when 
support the lube. The legs of the table 
at the bottom into another circular ^ 

These tables are generally made so * 
may screw into the other. This is 
it admits of their being ° pu* 

put away, or packed 
a curtain of colored silk, fringed 
round the upper part of the Ieg|s, ^ ^ in»Je 

pretty appearance to the table. jj 

of mahogany, or of common ^ ' rfecdy 

should be polished, and must alw V a 

smooth. Leaden bullets, wit an ^ 
them to hold the thread, form «; ^ 

for the weighu. They grmly ^ 

enough to keep the strands . jofr^cjon 

straightly extended, but not so hea y 
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the hairs^ The balaace weight must be in the pro¬ 
portion of one to four of the outer or single weights 
for open plaits, and one to six for fine and close 
plaits. 

DE\1CES FOR LOCKETS, BROOCHES, ETC. ETC. 

We now come to a branch of the hair work which 
depends more on the artistic ^kill and delicacy of 
touch of the worker, and on practice, than on any 
instructions we can give. For working these, ivory, 
such as miniature painters use, short lengths of hair, 



viz: from two to four inches, and gum dragon, are all 
the materials required, with the exception of a piece 
of thread. For tools, a fine-edged penknife, a very 
delicate pair of scissors, with fine sharp points, a 
ooople of fine camel's-hair pencils, a fine stiletto or 



pin, and a palette, are aU that are needful. The 

mr for the feathers is prepared by curling it in flat 
-ur 1 ^ and pressing these with warm flat irons; that 
rZi! ^ willows, by plaiting it in minute 

*’ roo^t be also pressed with an iron, 


and then combed out. Hair for flowers and leaves, 
&c., must be smoothed out on the^paleite, and held 



tightly down with the left hand, while with the right 
a coating of gum dragon is laid over it. and smoothed 
on until it amalgamates with the hair, so as to form 
a semi-transparent ribbon. This must be left to 
dry, and then carefully taken off. If it does not 
break in this moving, it is ready for use, and the 
leaves, petals of flowers, wheat-ears, &c., may be 
cut from it, either by laying it on the palette and 
cutting the patterns out with a penknife, or the 
scissors may be used; this hair should always be 
cut on the bias. The pattern having been penciled 
on the ivory, the gum must be laid on the bit abmil 
to be worked, wiih a camel’s-hair brush, and then 
the cut leaves, &c., lifted into their places with a 
pin. The stems and lighter portions are formed of 
straight hair laid on the gummed pattern, and pared 
with the knife to remove all jagged ends. The 
flowers are raised on liny circles of thread. 

Devices of this description form the only sort of 
work which can be made with very short hair. No 
method of joining the hair neatly has yet been dis¬ 
covered. Hair which is three or four inches long 
may be made into chains with slides at close intei^ 
vals. 
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In a former number, we gave numerous patterns ^ 
for combination Patchwork, suggesting, at the same \ 
time, some useful hints upon the materials and colors 1 
to be employed. These patterns have aflbrded much | 
satisfaction, and a general desire for their continu* | 
ance being evidenced, we now introduce twelve new 
patterns, which, in connection with those already 
given, will admit of a variety of beautiful designs. 
As a change from the accustomed routine of knit¬ 
ting, netting, or crochet, the production of orna¬ 
mental patchwork will be found an agreeable varia¬ 
tion. The articles produced thereby have, generally 
speaking, the advantage of being inexpensive, yet 
useful. The shape should be cut out of cardboard, 
1<J8 


if for temporary use; but ii cui lu 
preserved, and used in combinstion > 
shall hereafter suggest. 

The colors roust vary, of course, wi 
of the persons and the materials at an . 
second and fourth figures may be ina p Qf 

the magic mats, by using yellow, reo> ^ 

.ii,r«whoinay^ 

We recommend those of our reade 

inclined to follow up this economical pre- 
same time, novel and elegant ,, vc 

serve those shapes we have alrea y g‘ wjur 
purpose using the same from time to time, 
of course, a different arrangement. 
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KNITTED FLOVv^ERS. 


SW£ET PEA. 

Four petals are required for each flower. 

For the lar^e petal, or pavilion, cast on one stitch 
in violet split wool, of a pale red shade. Knit al¬ 
ternate plain and purled rows, increasing* both before 
and after the middle stitch of the knitted rows, until 
you have nine stitches on the needle. In the next 
plain row increase one stitch at the beginning of the 
row, knit three stitches, turn back and purl the same 
stitches, turn back again and knit plain up to the 
middle stitch; increase one stitch both before and 
after it, and knit the remainder of the row plain. In 
the next purled row increase one stitch at the lye- 
ginning; purl three stitches, turn back and knit plain 
the same stitches ; turn back again and purl the row. 
in ihp beginning of the next knitted row fasten on 
a deeper shade of violet, and continue to work in 
alternate plain end purled rows, increasing in the 
knitted rows, till you have twenty-three stitches; 
then fasten on a still darker shade of violet, increase 
one stitch at the beginning of the plain row, knit six 
Witches, turn back and purl them; turn back again, 
and knit plain up to the middle stitch, increase one 
ithch before and after if, and knit the remainder of 
the row plain. In the beginning of the next purled 
row increase one stitch, purl six stitches, turn back 
wid Imit them plain; turn back again and purl the 
remainder of the row. Knit and purl alternately 
our rows, still increasing in the middle of the plain 
rows, but decreasing one stitch at the beginning of 
every row. In commencing the next plain row, 
dwrease one stitch, and knit plain half the row, in- 
cludingtho middle stitch; turn back, decrease one ' 
Witch, and purl the same half of the row; turn back, 
^crease one, and knit plain the same stitches; turn 
^ck and purl them after decreasing one stitch; turn 
^k once more, and cast off all the stitches of this 
first section, taking the last two stitches as one; but 

turning the last stitch over, you must pick up 

«d ITT “"J:"' of petal, 

of ih '0 '*>e 

I ite .tHches remaining on the left-hand needle; 

Itemw ZT''’ ‘®’‘ P'"" of 

firai .nd "®0"'* “clion exactly tike the 

'“''o «'enie, .haded, heal-t-.haped 
P^, turning natumlly backward., with very full 

WM? Petals -Cast on one .titch with 
niiwnf*^ ’ increase one stitch at the b^in- 

a liSt S7 «>w, fasten on 

kaif th! ‘--"0 one stitch. 

ihe row, and after the last stitch 


cast on ten stitches more, purl back nine of them, 
and purl the tenth and the next white .stitch t(^ciher 
as one; turn back, slip one stitch, and knit the re¬ 
maining nine; turn buck, purl nine stitches plain, 
and purl the tenth and the next white stitch as one. 
Continue to work thus, in alternate plain and purled 
rows, until all the while stitches have been purled 
in with the last lavender ones ; then knit one plain 
row, purl one row, and continue alternate plain and 
purled rows till six stitches only remain on the nee¬ 
dle; cast these off". 

The second petal is done exactly as the first, with 
> this exception : that all the stitches that are in- 
[ creased mu.st be done in the purled rows instead of 
! in the knitted ones, as the last petal, and the ten 
stitches that are cast on must be purled instead of 
knitted on, as in the usual way. 

For the next petal, cast on one stitch with white, 
or very pale lavender wool, knit and puri alternate 
rows, increasing one stitch before and one after the 
middle stitch in the knitted rows, till you have thir- 
teen stitches; knit and purl six plain rows, and then 
begin to decrease in the plain rows one stitch before 
and one after the middle stitch, untU seten stitches 
only remuin. In ihc next pl.in row knit five 
.litehe. fold the petnl in two, placing the 
..deofthe^vw half of the petal on the wrong 
side of the ylrst; knit the middle stitch plain with 
a third needle, and cast off all the stitcLs, takin- 
each time one stitch of the upper and one stitch of 
the under needle together, and knit them as one 
When all the stitches are thus cast off, this petal 
will present the appearance of a little W; ed^ 
this with wire: then fold a bit of wire in two twiVt 
It tightly, and fasten it on the last stitch of the petal 
and cast off. Lay a bit of wool at the bottom of 
the little boat, to preserve it. shape, and make it 
slightly rounded; draw tightly the two end. of the 
wire that edge the boat; «w a wire round the two 
«ide petals, fasten them together, and place them 
over the little boat, a. a kind of roof; faMen ,7 
wires together with a thread of.ph, wool- 
a so a win, round the edge of the large pet.’l, a„d 

U«te “ <■»» tack a 

A calyx must be made on each petal, by workin. 
a few stitches in herring-bone stitch wiih a nl 
needle and ungplit Berlin wool. 

To mount this flower nicely, it would be well 
imitate a natural one, if possible; or, at least .o 
.ificial flow„ would show the p^r 

pnri'or ’ •‘i'et, 

mxt Make one, knit two, knit and purl 
alternately two rows, without inenume or decre^ ; 
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increa.«»e one stitch at Ihe beginning of the next 
knitted, and of the next purled rows; then knit and 
purl two rows, without increasic, and thus continue 
two plain rows and two increased ones till you 
have seven stitches on the needle. Knit and purl 
’‘IX rows, without increase. You must now begin 
to decrease in every third and fourth row, knitting 
and purling the intermediate rows plain till you 
have but two or three stitches left, which knit or 
purl as one. In mounting the branch, two leaves 


j must be placed together, with tendrils belweei 

) them. * 

Tkndeils.— In order to make the tendrils, yo« 
l must cover a bit of fine wire with one thresd of 
I split wool, by twisting it round like wire, lb« 
j take a knitting needle, of rather large size, and 
j twist the wire round it. When you pull it off ibe 
i needle, it will have the shape of a corkscrew. Two 
I of these tendrils, joined together, should be placed 
j between the leaves. 


LUTHER AND TH! 

Lttthee, the srcal Reformer, was bom on the 
lOlh of November, His parents were in mo¬ 

derate circumstances. As he grew towards man¬ 
hood, he was placed in an in«'lilutioa of learning at 
Eisenach ; but he was unprovided with funds, and 
had no money to secure even food. In company 
with several other students, as poor as himself, he 
endeavored to procure bread by singing at the doors 
of wealthy houses. On these occasions, he some¬ 
times sang his owm compositions; at others, the 
favorite ditties of the day ; and sometimes he chant¬ 
ed forth the suflerings of the martyrs. All this he 
called bread music. It does not seem to have had 
the power “to soothe the savage breastfor he 
was often taunted and reproached, accused of idle¬ 
ness and evil design, and driven away by menials; 
though the only reward he asked for his musical 
exertion was a piece of bread. 

“ On one of those days when his very soul was 
filled with shame and indignation for the hard lan¬ 
guage he received, he wandered to the humble 
dwelling of Conrad Cotta; and, throwing himself 


an I N V 


E BALLAD EINGEF.. 

Plate.) 

on a seat before it, overshadowed by tneient trees 

he relieved his overburdened heart by low, plwt»^« 

music. Whether moved by the melody of 
the tenderness of woman's soul, LuLsa ‘ 
Wife ol Conrad, hastened to the door and in^' 
him to enter. She then placed before him the 
pie faro her humble habitation afforded, b 
I honey, with milk from the mountain goal. 1 
\ honest, ardent gratitude of the youth, with hi» ^ 
i pie story, won not only her confidence, but her 
] tion. She invited him to come every 
\ his meals. He soon equally interested the u* 

I and they both continued their 
^ Many yvars after, when all Europe rang wit 
\ name of the reformer, they remembered t a ^ 

I poor hungry boy they fed was Marlin Lut r. 

\ Our artist, in the engraving given in thi« 
j of the Lady’s Book, has imagined Luther in ^ 
\ of listening to a wandering ballad-singer at 
I ment When the .“uggeslion came to his own min 
I adopt temporarily a similar vocation as a means 
{ procuring his bread money 
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Hopbs Of my youth ! O why, that unreturning, 
Linger ye still with hours long Bed ? 

Dim is the flame upon your altars burning— 

Dim as a taper ’mong the charncled dead. 


Return, once more, and satisfy my longing 

Ye glowing visions of departed years ' 

Oh come again, once more in light eome throngi, 
And gaze m wonder on my blinding tears. 

^ wTth bitter mignish 

With which my brain is seared and rim . 

For light, neath thy o’erbending heaven ! 

aspirolions 

Brooding, mid fears, in ev’ry human breast; 


Thou know’st the griefs, the agonized poltsthios 
Of hearts that pray—that ever pray for rest. 

Rest from life’s battles, rest from fierce contending 
’Gainst the wild stream of human life, 

On whose dark waves Despair and Hope are e 
Shadows and sunlight, in eternal strife. 

Thou, who didst weep when thy omniicient vis'^ 
Showed thee God’s City desolate end lt>®^ 

His temple burned—^Rome hooting in derision ^ 

Of woman’s wail and man’s expiring groan. 

By thy own prayer of strength, when pride and ma 
Scoflfed at thy m^ek and lowly lot, ^ hslic<f 
Let me not drain life’s dark and woe-brimm d c 
I^peless, alone, by thee forgot.' 
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Thx 6dJ« that rung in this last New Year and the 
iiii b^inning of a new half century have awakened numy 
reminiscences of olden times and comparisons with by¬ 
gone usages, Berviag to convince the most melancholy 
rauser over the decay of ancient glories that the world 
is gaining in common sense and comfort more than suffi¬ 
cient to balance the loss of court ceremonials and splen¬ 
did shows Perhaps the contrast between the present 
and past, as regards the refinements of domestic and 
social life, can be best illustrated by a sketch of the 
customs prevailing in England three centuries ago. 
Mary, the first queen regnant, ascended the throne in 
1553, and this is the state in which her subjects lived, 

' BS described by Miss Strickland 

“ Domestic cleanliness, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
was by no means an English characteristic. When a 
room was out of order, the floor wns neither swept nor 
washed, but received a fresh strewing of green rushes; 
just like the littenng of a fann-yard, when it is newly 
spread with straw, for the accommodation of the cows 
or pigs, and the old surface remains a fermenting mass 
beneath. Thus, layer of rnshes accumulated over layer, 
covering up bones, fragments from the wasteful dining- 
table. and other abominations. On occasions of danc¬ 
ing, all this litter was disturbed by a circle being^wept 
iu the midst of the hall; the stone floor was thus made 
clear of incumbrance, while the extra littering was 
he.iped op all around. This custom explains an expres¬ 
sion used by Shakspeare and the early dramatists and 
chroniclers, of‘A hall! a ball 1’ when persons wished 
to dance. Such was the call by which the domestics 
understood they were to sweep the dancing-ring in the 
hall How noxious the vapors of the newly-disturbed 
compost must have been to persons warm with dancing 
rony be supposed. The great philosopher of the six¬ 
teenth century, who evidently was not used to such 
dirty ways in his native Holland, attributed the various 
plagues which then desolated England to these horrid 
habit*. His description is as follows; ‘ As to the 
floors,’ mys Erasmus, in his letter to De Francis, 

‘ they are usoally made of clay, covered with rushes 
that grow in fens; theseare so little disturbed, that the 
lower mass sometimes remains for twenty years to- 
gcihcT, and in it a collection of every kind of filth. 
Hence, upon a change of weather, a vapor is exhaled 
most pernicious to the human body.’ He declares this 
to be the reason England was so frequently afflicted 
with pestilence. The nobles were not a whit cleanlier 
than the country gentry; but, as they usnally were 
possessed of several seats, they indulged in the luxury 
of removing from one to another, when the insecU, 
Cherished by Uieir dirty customs, became inconvenient. 
These progresses they elegantly termed ‘going to 
sweeten. The most pitiful complaints were made by 
ord Paget to Henry VI.’s privy councils, because, 
being in disgrace, he was confined to Beandesert, 
w^hich, he assured them, ‘ though very pretty, Was too 
■ma ; ^d had withal become, by some months’ resi¬ 
dence, korriWy iMMacory, and could not be sweetened 
ithout the removal of his family.’ ” 


! The Thi:e Refixemeht of Fashiow, as defined bf 
that elegant writer. Charles F. Hoffman, is in its true 
patriotism, which is true taste. He says— 

“ The elegancies of all the world maybe laid under • 
contribution to enrich and adorn the Temple of Fash¬ 
ion ; but it proclaims itself a provincial chapel, instead 
of a cathedral church, from the moment it recognizes 
any liturgy or discipline as paramount to its own. Let 
our beautiful countrywomen lay this to heart, and re¬ 
member that on this score the roost insolent coolness of 
prejudiced patriotism is the highest ^ristocracy. Dis¬ 
claim your country’s history as stupid, her politics as 
vulgar, her literature ms a nonentity, but uphold her 
standard of refinement always, as being beyond that of 
all olher nations; for thou, Daphne-Aurora, thou thy¬ 
self, while speaking to the stranger, art thy country’! 
representative on this ground solely; and thou canst 
admit no rawness of breeding in the atmosphere front 
which thou wert evolved, without impeaching thine 
OAvn relative position towards Ail countrywomen. Let 
him never make an exception of you while finding 
something to displease him with the rest; and let ‘ it u 
our teay’ be your amiable supercilious answer, whet 
he would criticise any usages of the society to which 
you belong, and which he has the presumption to think 
is inferior to that which he claims to represent for the 
time being.” 

We are sure the readers of the “Lady’s Book” 
will be thus true to their own country’s standard of 
taste, which in morals is fur purer than that of the Old 
World standard. The influence of our periodical on 
the youthful heart is thus alluded to in a letter from one 
of our subscribers :— 

“ I well remember how much more devoutly my dear 
little ones said their prayers after geeing the beautiful 
plate of ‘ The Lord’s Prayer,’ that the good angels 
might take them to their Father in Heaven if they died 
before they woke.” Now, to children whose minds 
are thus prepared by their love of the Beautiful to lift 
up their hearts to worship the Good, the true refine¬ 
ments of Fashion, when youth bring* its gay scenes 
before them, will never be separated from these early 
idean; hence they will be able to discover the beauty 
of gotMlness, and comprehend how the standard of true 
taste should harmonize with purity of thought, conduct, 
and conversation in real life. From the lips of such 
the following beautiful stram might flow— 

THE SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN MATD. 

BT A. M. V. 

’Tis merry, ’tie merry to dwell 
In cities amidst the lovely and gay • 

’Tis pretty, ’ti* pretty to be a belle 
Where fashion and beauty hold sway • 

But sweeter to me is my own dear col * 

And happier for my humble lot. ’ 

’Tis lovely, 'tis lovely to wear 
Jewels, and satins, and silk ao bright; 
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’Tis pleasant, ’tia pleasant to hear 
The flatteries of many a gallant knight: 
But give to me my simple dress, 

And of one true heart a fond caress 

They are gay, they are gay that live 
In the throng of city or town, 

Not a thought to the morrow they give, 
Not a thought to fortune’s frown; 

But 1 rather would muse in field and wood, 
And learn to bo wise and learn to be good 


They are white, they are white the crowns 
That shine in the stately burying-ground; 

But ah ! how rarely he that mourns 
Is in that marbk wilderness found! 

Then give me a grave near my mountain home. 
Where all who love me will often come. 

To CouREsnoxnairTs—The following articles are 
accepted : “ The Remembrance,” ” I’m lonely here,” 
Ac., ” My Little Niece,” and ” Tell her to meet me 
there.” 


EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


From Hookxk , J^hiladelphia ;— 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, by Martin F. Tup- 
per, illustrated by several fine engravings, and very 
tastefully bound, has lately been issued. We are glad 
to see that the gentle and kindly wisdom that the poet 
has embodied in his beautifully-quaint lines has con¬ 
tinued to be so well appreciated. It would be a suit¬ 
able gift-book for any season. 

From Lttvdsat A Blakisto5, Philadelphia :— 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR : by 
tfu Potts and Painter/. Edited by Rufus W. Gris¬ 
wold. We have before noticed this work, an elegant 
compilation from the best poets on various impressive 
aubjects in the life of the Redeemer. 

FOREST FLOWERS OF THE WEST. By Anna 
S. Hickey. This is the title of a collection of poems 
on various subjects, in which the authoress displays an 
unusual degree of taste and genius. 

MEMOIR OF WM. R. PALES, the Portsmouth 
Cripple. In this neat little volume, the reader is pre- ; 
seated with the Christian experience of an afflicted but ' 
p&tient spirit. 

From Haupsr A Brothers, New York, through 
LiimsAT A Blakisto:«, Philadelphia 
OLIVE. A Novel. By the author of “ The Ogil- 
vies.” No. 150 of the ” Library of Select Novels.” 

SINGLETON FONTENOY, R. N. By James Hnn- 
nay, late of Her Majesty’s Navy. An amnsing land- 
and-water story, the hero of which is an English mid¬ 
shipman, who, after various adventures by flood and 
field, and after various changes in his religious senti¬ 
ments, adopts the transcendentalism and the philosophy 
of Carlyle’s ” Latter-Day Pamphlets” for the basis of 
his creed. 

PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE REVOLU¬ 
TION. This patriotic and interesting work has reached 
its tenth number, maintaining the spirit and beauty 
with which it was first issued. 

From J. S. Redvield, New York, through Lind- 
sat A Ulakiston, Philadelphia:— 

THE MANHATTENER IN NEW ORLEANS; or. 
Phases of Crescent City Life. By A. Oakey Hall. A 
volume of sketches written in New Orleans in the years 
1840 and 1647. They were originally published in the 
New York ” Literary World,” and present an amusing, 
but not very fluttering picture of the state of society in 
the metropolis of the southwest. 


From T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street, Phils- 
dclphia:— 

PRIDE AND PRUDENCE; or, the Married Sis- 
ters. By T. S. Arthur, author of “ The Two Brides,” 

” Love in a Cottage,” etc. We have another of those 
delightful domestic tales, which Mr. Arthur knows so 
well how to render applicable to the bosoms, the busi* 
ness, and the prospects of his renders. 

THIRTY-SECOND ifNNUAL REPORT OP THE 
CONTROLLERS OP THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THE CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA, 

I for the Year ending June 30, 1850. We have been fs- 
I vored with a copy of this gratifying report of the pros¬ 
perous condition of our public schools by R. J. Hemp¬ 
hill, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Controllers. 

P’rom Phillips, Sampson A Co., Boston, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. No.» 
” Cor»oIo»i«,” with a very beautiful engraving of 
” Ftrgilio.” 

From W. F. Bxtroess, New York, through T. B. 

i Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE LADDER OF GOLD. An English Story. 
By Robert Bell, author of “ Wnyside Pictures through 
France, Belgium, and Holland.” 


From J. W. Bradley, 48 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia:— 

GOLDEN GRAINS FROM LIFE’S HARVEST 
FIELD. By T.S. Arthur “ What,” asksoor^ho. 
” are golden grains from life's harvest field but goodano 
true principles, pure affections, and human 
gathered by the mind as it P*®"*^* 
labor ?” And well do the contents of this little v 
prove the intellectual industry of Mr. Arthur in 
fields of morality and virtue. 

From Georoe P. Putnam, New York, through A 

Hart, Philadelphiapiirabctl. 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Eh 

Wethcrell. In two volumes. These volumes app 
to have been carefully and naturally written, i 

i.g la the ‘Ca-'o ^ 

inculcate profitable lesaons in real hf ^n-disg 
the attention of the render by the use of 
language in the portraiture of overdra^ 

THE PATHFINDER ; or, tAe Inland Sea. 
author of ” The Deerslayer,” “ The Las 
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#iican*,” etc. This is fh« third volame of Mr. Cooper’s 
"Leather Stocking Tales,” revised and corrected by 
himseif. 


•4^ _ 

From Gbohob P, PtrxjrAM, New York, through J. 
W. Moors, Philadelphia;— 

V’.4LA. J Mythological Tale. By Parke Godwin. 
This is a very beaotifuliy printed edition of a tale ori- 
^ ginaify written for the “New York Evening Post,” 

■ bat which has since been considerably modiSed and en¬ 

larged, The successful manner in which the author 
has blended in big work “ the principal incidents in the 
career of a reigning musical celebrity,” together with 
its many singular illustrations, will render it a great 
favorite with American readers. 

From M. W. Dodd, New York through J. W, i 
Moors, Philadelphia ;— ! 

A XEW MEMOIR OF IIANNAFI MORE; or, J 
Li/e in the Mali and Cottage. By Mrs Helen C. Knight. J 
But few women of any country have attained the litc- j 
rary reputation, and have e-staldished for themselves 1 
the pure religious character which shines so conspicn* | 
ously in the writings, of Hannah More. In the memoir j 
before ns, the author has set forth the character of Mrs. ; 
More in a new and even more amiable light than it ! 
has heretofore appeared in, amiable, adectionate, and ^ 
commanding as it baa always been represented. ( 


sr’s I an accurate description of all the cariogities and strik- 
I ob;ects to be visited,daring a month’s residence. 
I By Harvey G. Tuckett, R. P, S. E., author of “ Practi- 
I cal Remarks on the Present State of Life Insurance in 
J. I the United States/’etc. 

I We have been presented by the author and publisher 
a. i (No. 60 Walnut Street) W’ith a neat and conveniently- 
i- > arranged pamphlet under the above title, which of it- 
” I self includes all that can be said in the way of rccom- 

- I mendatian. Those who contemplate visiting the British 

r < metropolis during the Great Fair, or at any other time, 

) / will readily perceive how valuable the information 
$ contained in this book wull be to them. Besides, it ero- 
I braces a great deal of caution and salutarj' advice on 
/ various subjects of temptation and allurements set to 
I entrap the unwary stranger, by gamblers and impostors 
> of every description, who infest all the public avenues 
I of the great city, and too frequently are met with in the 
I more retired circles. Our advice to such of our friends 
I as intend visiting England is, by no means to leave 
s home without receiving a copy of Mr. Tuckett, and 
I thus assuring themselves that they know “ where to go 
I and "what to pay.” 

! - 

I Pablialjer’s CDfBortmcnt. 


Prom Ticiroh, Rkbd A FrKLDs, Boston, through 
Willis P. Hazard, 78 Chestnut Street, Pbiiadelphia :— 
history of my pets. By Grace Greenwood. 


j A Word to the America.v People.— We are sure 
> our patrons are all patriots; therefore we solicit your 
j aid in sustaining a true American work—even your 
[ own “ Lady’s Book.” We give you American litera- 
I tore ; sentiments and principles based on true Chrisfian 


W-,. . , ^ .. ... J -.— uoDcuun irue v^nrisfiai 

wim engravings from designs by Billings. This little > charity; we thus foster American genius and dissemi 

VOlain^ f^nrifninm __i .* _; -.-.a-. ai__ « ... 


volame contains ten entertaining and instructive sto- ; 
ries, which will at once commend themselves to the j 
hearts and (he understandings of the class of readers for i 
whose benefit they have been prepared. | 

From James MrxnoK & Co., Boston, through WiL- \ 

* us P Hazard, 78 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia .■ 

the DRE.AM chintz. By the author of “ A 
Trap to Catch a Sunieam.” A verj' excellent story > 
' for young renders. | 

HOME BALL.\DS: a Book for New Englanders. | 

^ in three parts. By Abby Allen. This volume is full \ 
'» New England poetry, feeling, and sentiment, some 

o letter of which is rather severely expressed ; but, 

for the most part, the poeraA and ballads are of a high 
•^rder of morals, and of unquestionable literary merit. 

PromRxcHARD A George Wood, New York, through 
OA.’ffELs A Smith, Philadelphia 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEDICO-CHI- 
GICAL review ; or, Quarterly Journal of 
^^fical Medicine and Surgery. No. 12. 

From Weld A Co., New Orleans 
TAI ORLEANS MRDICXL AND SURGI- 

*, . LRNAL. Devoted to Medicine and the Collate- 

abl« A. Hester, M.D. This valu- 

numiJ'^KV" P®^’*®^*** «very aecond month. The 

inf tn ‘hat appears interest- 

E to the northern practitioner. 

WHAT TO PAY ; a Hand¬ 
ihowin^thl correct guide for the stranger, : 

«very rank of ex^te for persons in : 

^ nk of life during their vi^^to London; nUo, 


, nate those patriotic inOuences W'hich strengthen and 
j uplift the hearts of the people. That foreiirncrs appre- 
i date our work, is shown by their appropriation of its 
J contents. The November number of one London ma- 
^ gazine contained three stories selected from our “ La- 
^ dy’s Book.” We allude to this not by way of com- 
j plaint. How enn we blame English publishers for 
their theft from Americ.an literature, W'hilst American 
I publishers are selecting wholesale from English pub- 
i lications? But as we do not thus furnish forth our 
{ “ Book,” as we sustain the honor of our country, and 

pay liberally to foster American genius, nrt, and indus¬ 
try, we feel at liberty to ask from our own American 
people a large and liberal patronage. Will you give 
it ? If each lady or gentleman who now takes our 
periodical would procure one additional name,# we 
should be able not only to carry out our present de¬ 
signs, but to increase even the beauty and excellence 
of the “ Lady’s Book !” 

We give, from a host of such documents, the follow¬ 
ing pleasant letter from a subscriber in Columbus, O. 

” CoLTTMRXTS, O., Dee. 3, 1850. 

“ L. A. Godet, Esq. : Inclosed, yon will find three 
dollars for the Lady’s Book for 1851. 1 could obtain 
the ‘ Book’ here, of the booksellers, for the same price 
and therefore save the postage; but 1 prefer receiving 
it direct from the mint, it seems so much fresher • and 
bachelors, you know (for 1 am one), are ahvays on the 
yui Vive (is that the phrase ?) for something bright and 
pure as the unsullied snow! But do they all succeed ? 

• The “ Yankw Girl in Virginia,” who lately 
ns two names (with ” cash to pay”), i. a beautiful 
ample of northern talent and southern taste, and of 
true Amertcan spirit which, united, these cannot f.S 
of producing. Our thanks to her. fnU 
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If not, let them immediately tubacribefor your ‘ Book,* 
and they mutt inevitably fall in love with tome of the 
beautiful productiona of the artiat, if with nothinf 
elae; and even tkty are better to love than nothing at 
all. Wishing you that aucceaa which you to juatly 
merit, I subscribe myself 

Your humble servant, R. R. A.’* 

A LADY, the only subscriber at the place where she 
resides, not wishing to receive her copy folded (single 
copies are always folded), procured another subscriber 
to obviate this difficulty. A very good movement, and 
one which we recommend to all ladies similarly situ* 
ated. 


“ The Coquette” in this number is the match>plate 
to “ The Constant,” published in the January number, 
and is said, by those we admit to a private view of our 
illustrations, to be even superior to that beautiful en¬ 
graving. It is from an original design made expressly 
for us. 

” The Ixfant Saviour and St. John” is another 
of our Scriptural plates engraved on steel. The cover 
of this number forms a fourth plate for March. 

In the April number, we shall give the Spring Fash¬ 
ions in all their beautiful variety. 


Several persons have availed themjclrciof ouw 
offer of clubbing, ten dollars for five yesri. Itiijus 
agreeable to us. 

Wi attent^ to ail orders on the diy they tie rtecpi 

A siNOULAi feature in the history of the Lsdr i 
is the circumstance that, when we pabliihiouairi 
little superior to our usual excellence, loinaajBiialo 
should be missing. ” Year December number hi 
come to hand.” Now the December number wucaa; 
as carefully as any other number by theiameckrhc: 
packers, and yet we have supplied some fiiretbi^tc 
duplicate copies. It is very singular. 

A Present.— We feel bound, in doty and polim 
to tender our acknowledgments to Mrs. D. D. Hew 
of the Irving House, for a basket of delinocrab, 
presented to us during the late holidays. Amdeftk: 
were some of the must delicate gpecimenioftkttr.r 
have ever tasted. We might here add, if thefsetri! 
not generally known, and especially if w« had 
frequently referred to it on former occMioni,tte k 
I rving House, over the affairs of which Mn 
presides with so much care and dignity, is rae of k 
most splendid and comfortable hotels ia the thy ^ 
New York. 

One of the curiosities of the Great Londoo Fairv. 
be ” a woven New Testament.” Weiballt®^ 
to get a description of it for our fair readers, iaur 
hope that some of them may at least attempt scaEtia: 
of the same kind. 

Breban’b Interest Tables.— This 
! pletc work of the kind ever published inthiae^ 
t or in Europe. It gives, at a glance, the iniereit<«®| 
! sum from 1 to 1,000 dollars for any number of 
from three to seven per cent, interest. 
price is three dollars; but we will fnmiih a ci?. 
one year's subscription to the Lady’s Book 

Inrs. Ladies who have husbands in 

call their attention to this paragraph. 


The plate of Birds and Flowers” in this number 
is one of the finest specimens of this peculiar kind of 
work we have ever presented. It is a most gorgeous 
plate, and will bear the strictest scrutiny. The moat 
delicate portion of the flowers is elaborately given by 
the artist. 

We may remark here, that we have had this plate on 
hand for some time, and could have published it in the 
January number; but we prefer, instead of crowding 
all the good things in one number, to spread them over 
the year. Wo doubt very much if any cotemporary 
could have resisted so strong a temptation, and held 
back so exquisite a plate. We consider this a finer 
plaWs than any one published in any January number 
of this year. 


Since publishing ” The Secret” in our December 
number, 1819, we have seen the same plate reproduced 
in every style. Wo have seen it on lamp shades, on 
colored glass, on copper, tops of fancy tables, etc. The 
painter little dreamed of the immortality we have given 
to his picture. 

While others are worrying and fretting about their 
contributors, and offering prizes for contributions, the 
Lady’s Book is steadily prospering, alwayslnaintam- 
ing its rank as a superior magazine, both in engravings 
and contributions. Its constant excellence is its dis¬ 
tinctive feature. It therefore need not be wondered at 
that we have no time to attend to anything now but 
entering the names of subscribers and sending them 
their Books. The public appreciates our worth, and 
we are grateful to it. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood that we do 
not employ authors merely because they have a name, 
having found, by our long experience, that some of the 
best articles we have published have been from writcra 
” unknown to fame.” 


The American Hotel, in this city, under tli« b?' 
intcndcncc of Mr. White, we can cheerfully 
to our friends visiting this city ai a 
stopping-place. It has one of the most af 
landlords, and is one of the moat F****^'^’'‘ , 
hotels in the city, being directly opposite the 
Independence—a view of which may 
fashion plate in our January number. If thef* ^ 
thing to be seen in the city of Philadelphia,t 
very spot to see it. 


Warden's Jewelry Store.—W e ’ 

nnary number, the Dickson watches, appro 

ironorocter Board at the Admiralty in ’ 
e of which is stamped and warranted. 
ased one, good reader—ay, 
not give watches for notices; and ^ 

5 e-will offering to the merit of these .,i 

ae-picces; and we heartily 

380 who wish to know the time o *. • 

rstand that the Central Railroad m 

ssc watches for their agents on the roa 
vioo them to do 9 
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Blitz. —Have you taken the young people to see 
Blitz yet, the prince of good fellowa ae well a* con- 
iw:^T juror* ? The clergy of this city arc always well repre¬ 
sented at Blitz's Boirbea. 


f^.rr 

Lfr:J 

5sr-,i 

Ki's: 




THE OPERA. 

In the oamber of the l^ady’s Book for February, we 
■nnoaoced to our readers that Edward L. Walker, of 
this city, bad made an arrangement with Max Maret- 
zck for the production of a series of Italian operas at 
tlie Chestnut Street Theatre. We have now the plea¬ 
sure to state that, the arrangements having been duly 
completed, several operas have since been performed, 
in each of which were brilliantly displayed the high 
talents of the artists, as well as the wonderful ability 
of the composers whose works have been produced. A 
more classical and refined concentration of musical 
talent and genius was certainly never witnessed in our 
city, taking into consideration the combined excellen- 
eiesof the entire company. In this view, every one 
was equally emulous to represent the part allotted in 
the precise spirit in which it had been written by the 
author. 

The singing of Parodi evidently took her audience by 
surprise, while her acting was the theme of admira¬ 
tion on every tongue. The sweet and mellow tones of 
her voice, blended with the truth and simplicity of her 
acting, were indeed irresistible, and drew forth the 
warmest plaudits from every part of the house. But, 
in these plaudits, Bcrtucca, Patti, Truffi, Lorini, and 
Forti were neither forgotten nor neglected. A most 
ample share of approbation was realized by the entire 
company. 

In conclnding these few general remarks, we must 
not omit to mention the debt of gratitude which the 
lovers and admirers of the musical art owe to Mr. 
^Valker for his exertions to please and to gratify them, 

®8 well as to elevate the standard of musical taste in 
our public and private circles. VVe trust a generous 
•nd discriminating public, to whom he has tendered the 
means of partaking of one of the highest sources of 
delight, has folly recompensed him for his many risks 
wad arduous labors. 


VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, Ac., OF OUR 
OWxN GATHERING. 

To UAKZ SoLtJBLK Catxnnb.— Infusc an ounce of 
genuine Cayenne pepper in boiling water enough to 
cover it; let it stand on the stove for a couple of hours, 
and then pour the liquor through a fine sieve upon on 
onnee of bosket salt in a aoup-plate; cover this down, 
a^ Jetitewd. You will find the new crystals have 
absorbed the liquid, and they can be rubbed up to any 
tize required, and placed in your cruet-stand, with the 
^vantage that the new graint will dissolve and be free 
from the husk and seed of the pepper-pod. 


To retouch the rubbed parts of a picture-frame, give 
wood a coatiag of size made by dis«>lving isinglass 

g Id iMf, and polish, when quite dry, with an agate 
bamisher, or any similar substance. 

New Camera LuciUA.-Sir John Robinson devised, 
lucidii *.*”'*’ ^ easily-used camera 

ot^« aelineation of flowers and 

o jects. A piece of plate glass is made to 
VOL. xui.—18 


ttand in a vertical position by means of a support. It 
rests on a fable covered with white paper, and the ob¬ 
ject is placed on the paper on one aide of the glass. On 
looking down from that side of the glass diagonally, an 
image of the object ia seen on the paper on the other 
side, and a drawing of it can be readily taken. 

To MAKE HaSPBERST VllCEGAH.—^Put a pODOd Of 
fruit into a bowl, pour on it a quart of the best white 
wine vinegar; the next day, strain the liquor on a 
pound of fresh raspberries, and the following day do 
the same, but do not squeeze the fruit ,* drain the liquor 
from it. The Inst time pass it through a canvas bag 
wetted with vinegar; put it ia a atone jar, with a 
pound of sugar to every pint of juice, broken into large 
lumps, stir it when melted, then put the jar into a 
saucepan of w^ater, or on a hot hearth, simmer and skim 
it; when cold, bottle it- No glazed or metal vessel 
must be used for it. 

Hint for the J.vvalid.—A new-laid egg, broken 
into a cup of tea, coffee, or chocolate, and well beaten 
up, ia an excellent ingredient in the breakfast of a per¬ 
son having a deficient appetite, and will be found very 
substantial. 

To MAKE Macaroons. —Blanch and pound with the 
wliite of four eggs a pound of Jordan almonds. Add to 
this two pounds of white sugar, and pound these ingre¬ 
dients to a paste. Then put in eight more whites of 
eggs. Mix the whole well together; fill a biscuit- 
syringe and squirt the macaroons through this on wafer- 
paper, and bake them slowly on tins. Ratafia cakes 
may be made as above by using one-half bitter almonds. 

If you have not a syringe, drop Uie biscuit carefully 
from a knife. 

To Preserve PiNEAPPLE.-Cut off the rind, and 
divide the pine into tolerably thick slices; boil the 
riffd in half a pint of water, with a pound of loaf sugar 
in powder, and the juice of a lemon, for twenty mi- 
nutes. Strain this liquor, and boil the slices in it for a 
quarter of an hour ; next day pour off the ayrup; boil 
it, taking care to remove the scum as it rises, and pour 
the liquor quite hot over the fruit. Tie down the jar 
with bladder, having first placed brandied paper over 
the preserve. 


JTasljians. 


DESCRIPTION OF DRESS FOR A CHILD 
Fig. l._Dr», *«.<aWe/of o i.m. Boy/rom <*,„ „ 
„T year. 0 / ay,._Frock or crim,on French merino 
richly ornnmented with Ruaiia ,i|t braid A iaeVei 
of black veWet, with rather a deep aVirt; it i, 
ao at to fit cloaely at the hack, and in front it merclv 
meeta at the waiat j the aaglea of the akirt beina ronno 

edoff. The aleevea are cloae, and quite plain. Hatof 

gray felt; the brim, which ii circulur and aliahtly 
turned np all round, la edged with a bindine of eri^ 
velvet. The hat i, trinrmedwith . plnmlofr,ir”“ 
feather., and with „tia ribbon of the 
Round the neck ia a linen collar, with an edgim “„V 
tapework now «, f.ahion.ble for children; hut ra”* ”, 
lar may be of cambric edged with needlework T 
of pUin linen, according to taate. Boota of e™ ^ 
more tipped with black leather. ***'*■ 
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Fig. 2.—This figure, it will be observed, represents 
the back view of the costume represented in Fig. 1- 
It may be mentioned that the ribbon which trims the 
hat is passed round the lower part of the crown in the 
form of a band, and fastened behind in a small cockade 
with long ends. A cockade of ribbon fixes the feathers 
on one side of the hat, and the strings are fastened by 
small cockades at each ear. 


CHIT-CHAT. 

A MARCH OREETINO. 

Bpriwg, they tell us, is here; but we could not have 
known it else, from the rude, blustering winds and 
leaden sky. Think of our pen moving under such an 
influence to describe the delicate textures and colors 
of spring fabrics ! There are no flowers but those that 
live their perennial life in the huge boxes of the milli¬ 
ner, whose muslin and paper petals feel no variaiicm of 
heat or cold. They are destined to bloom by another 
njonth on the light straw and casing bonnets which 
will be so much the style this season. But there has 
been a question submitted to us in this matter, “ When 
is the proper time for making the change from a winter 
to a spring toilet ?” 

This depends almost entirely upon the climate in 
which the person may reside. Because we in Philadel¬ 
phia consider velvet bonnets too heavy for the warm 
April days, and substitute a straw, it is by no means 


one family, and all expended upon outward adorn¬ 
ing.'* This does look a little startling, particularly 
when we consider that many a wife whose hushaod is 
on a clerk’s or book-keeper’s salary expects alV these 
things. Deduct the winter outfit from 81500 per ao- 
num, and add as much more for spring, summer, and 
autumn changes united, and supposing the house ex¬ 
pense to be conducted in the same style, it would not 
take more than five years to break a man’s spirit tnd 
ruin his peace at home. Debts would creep in and ac¬ 
cumulate very soon under such a regime, and poor Mr. 
Micnwber’g fate may be re-enacted by the wife, while 
her husband waits in vain for “ something to turn up” 
to relieve him from his embarrassments. Of late, both 
. ars nod velvets begin to bo considered as necessities, 
not the luxuries of life; diamonds follow, as a matter 
of course, and though we are perfectly willing that 
those whose incomes can stand the drain should dis¬ 
perse their surplus revenue to support those who de¬ 
pend on these mnnufactures and importations, yet the 
fault is that people, who know they eannoi afford it, 

! should copy with so much servility patterns set before 
I them with utter recklessness of expenditure. Because 
/ Mrs. Hautou has a carriage, Mrs. Jones cannot ride in 

< an omnibus. The first lady nas a magnificent Parisian 
> cloak, the second has seen it, and cannot exist without 
j a ten dollar velvet. It was well enough for Mr. Hsu- 
\ ton, who has no occasion to look at his wife’s milli- 
I ner’s bills, but bad work for Mr. Jones, a clerk in an 

< insurance office on fourteen hundred a-year. Wede- 


• • ■ . I u II i. ij .1. < insuranvo uuicc uu luui i.ccm - 

neccary that a Naw England bclla ahon d do the „„ chit-chat, he»n«w.k.o»- 

— annw afill linnn hilUaiil#. nnn < ^ 


same, when the snow still lies upon the hill-side, and 
the rude blast would disdain a drapery lighter than a 
cashmere or merino. It would be at out of taste as to 
find the arbutus creeping from its sheltering covert 
with a snow storm whirling by, or the brook violets 
budding by an ice-bound stream. Then, again, our fair 


that ladies love to hear about “pretty things;” hot 
though we read with interest of Queen Victoria’s point 
lace and brocades, we do not expect to copy them. An 
idea of style is to be gathered from onr descriptions of 
costly things; but we expect Mrs. Jones to have the 
good sense to know which of them she, or rather her 


neighbors of Charleston are already enjoying their thin 

dresses and lace bonnets; but they have also their jas- . another point—the lavish expendi- 

inine and their myrtles. Yes, that suggests a plea^t | ^ dresses of children. How' much happier 

thought. Let the flowers be your barometers, diar for beimr decked like so 


thought. Let the flowers be your barometers, dear S 
ladies; and when the w’ind is stilled, and the sunshine < 
and the sky invite Uiem forth, it is time for the lovcli- 
nose of your spring array. But one word of caution— s 
“ One violet doesn’t make a summer I” l 

But more than caution : we have promised to bestow \ 
a little chidiag on the fair ladies whose eyes bend over i 
these pages—who watch for the coming of the Lady's \ 
Book ere their spring dresses shall be made or their >. 
new straw bonnets trimmed. “ A husband and father” 
desires us to say a reproving word with regard to the 
extravagance to which our ladies are daily giving W'ay 
more and more. It is true, a man must nowadays take 
many things into consideration when he asks a lady to 
marry him. There is not only housekeeping expenses | 
to be thought of, but madame’s wardrobe, which must | 
be renewed and added to with every quarter’s settle- ] 
ment or salary. For instance, take what many will 
consider a very moderate winter outfit 

Furs, - - - 80Q 

Velvet cloak, - - 40 

Bonnet, - - • 12 

Walking-dress, • 25 

Scarf, - - - 5 

Veil, - - - 5 

There is a total of 0147 to commence with, leaving out 
a half dozen pair of gloves, gaiters to mutch, two or 
three costly party dresses, a second best bonnet, etc. 
etc., a sum sufficient to pay the house rent of more than 


ture upon the dresses of children. How much happier 
are the little careless creatures for being decked like so 
many opera dancers, with velvet cloaks and voluniinoui 
ruffles, gaiters llmt chill their delicate little feet, and 
satin bonnets that do not even shield their faces ? To 
V nr taste, a child is just as pretty, and infinitely more 
child-like, when dressed in a simple roousaelinc or nie 
lino, a close silk hood, and good street shoes that ke^ 
.he feet warm, even if they do make a little noise, l 
"is not a proper thing for an American child, who, eves 
" if its parents do live luxuriously, may be penniless, 
and as helpless as penniless, in the revolutions of a tvr 
; years. English children, even of the nobility, hare 
their stuff dress and high pinafores. They are kept w 
the nursery, and not made show statuetut of for eir 
; mothers’ parlor, or like the pretty attachment of a 
chatelaine when she goes out for shopping or calls, 
have spoken of this before; but our attention hasagai 
been called to it, and we cannot furbear giving a cor 
respondent’s >|jew ns well as our own. 

There, now we are done “ being dreadful;” “ 

though we promised to be very entertaining m * 
number, wre must reserve for April sunshine * * ^ , 

sant things we shall have to say of spring dresws, 
bonnets, mantillas, caps, and sleeves. As yet t 
few purchases made with ns, and little change m 
tttme. Straw bonnets have appeared in the s 
of the milliners, and pattern-books lie upon 

counters. These are but an earnest of / 

FasBIOW. 
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Six months have not elapsed since the Publishers issued the first number of 

ARTHUR’S HOMR GAZETTE, 

And already the paper has attained a circulation of over 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND COPIES! 

‘ nd the increase goes on at the rate of several hundred weekly. This is unprecedented in the history of news- 
: riper literature. It seems to be just what the right thinking, right feeling, and virtuous portion of the eommu- 
ity desire as a weekly visitor to their families; and the aim of the editor will be to make it still more wel- 
jrae to this class of readers. Every numlwr of the paper contains articles from his pen, and, during the year, 
iveral of his nouvellettes will be given. Indeed, nearly everything that he writes will come to the public in 
le columns of the “Home Gazette.” Alreadv two of his Nouvellettes have been given, viz.: “THE Dl- 
" ORCED WIFE,” and “ THE WAY TO PROSPEK; OR, IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH.” ' 
In order to give to the “ Home Gazette” the most substantial and varied interest, the BEST WRITERS 
: N THE COUNTRY WILL BE ENGAGED as contributors to its columns. Amonglhe “ good things” j 
ow appearing, and in preparation, are the following:— 

PERSONAL RECOllECTIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE CNITED STATES: ! 

‘ * ly ARTHUR J. STANSBURY, who has been for twent5’^*four years Reporter of Debates in the United States 
' 'cuate and House of Representatives. 

A series of papers possessing a greater interest for American readers can hardly be imagined. Mr. Stans- 
. vt^ury, a man of fine tastes and acquirements, has been familiar with life in Washington for nearly half a cen¬ 
tury, and, during that time, has come into direct contact with nearly all of our prominent political men. With 
_ jiost of our Presidents, he has been personally acquainted. During this long periotl, he has gathered a fund of 
ncidents and anecdotes, louening leading personages, which he is now preparing for the press, and which will 
irsi come to the public through the columns of the “ Home Gazette.” 

All that portion of RECOLLECTIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THE PRESIDENTS, which appeared 
c ' previous to the 1st of January, 1851, will be republished in the “Gazette,” so that all sub-scribers who begin 
,-With January, 1851, will receive the whole of this 

OEEFIT INTERESTINB SERIES OF FAFERS 

. Of the Nouvellettes and series of original articles appearing and in preparation, we may mention the following:— 

THE REGICIDE’S DAUGHTER; a Tale of Two Worlds, 

By W. H- CARPENTER, ESQ., author of " Clairbomc, the Rebel,” “Ruth Emsley,” &c. And 

A TEMPERANCE NOVEL: By T. S. ARTHITR. 

Ikekhn of the Early History of Eentncky, and Legends of the "Dark and Bloody Gronnd:” 

- By C. W. WEBBER, author of “ Shot in the Eye,” “ Old Hick,,” “ The Gold Mines of the Gila,” icc. icc. 

^THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY : BY WM. H. CARPENTER. ESQ. 
HEROIC WOMEK OF THE OEDEN DAT: By H. W. Herbert, Esq. 

A NEW NOVEL BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 

..I Author of “The Yemassee,” “ The Partisan,” “ Mellichampe,” “Guy Rivers,” “Katharine Walton,” fee. &c. 

. ANECDOTES OP BIRD, BEAST, FISH, AND REPTILE, 

With the poetry and philosophy of their respective lives and habits, as drawn from life. By C. W. WEBBER, 

" , Author of “ Shot in the Eye,” dec. ; 

ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 

In a senes of highly attractive papers. By D. W. BEHltSLE. 

Besides these, there will be a mige number of ORIGINAL TALES AND SKETCHES FROM THE 
, BEST OP OUR WRITERS. The public will see by this that we mean to give ihom a good paper, and no 
mistake. ^ ( 

Having mentioned some of the “ good things” that will 'ppear in the “ HOME GAZETTE,” iho publishers 
^ will stale some of the “ bad things” that will not appear therein. 

No article, either original or selected, will be admitted into the “Gazette” that can, in the least, tend to 
deprave the tastes of the young, or offend the purest feelings. The supervision of the editor will extend to the 
advertising as well as to the reading columns, and he will exclude tberetrom all advertisements of bad books or 
i. other articles, the use of which tends to injure either the botly or mind. This exclusion will extend to all quack 
medicines and patent nostrums. Upon this pledge the public may fully rely. 

^ “Home Gazette” is elegantly primed on FINE WJnITE PA!PER^ WITH LARGE CLEAR‘ 

PACED TYPEf that may be read by young and old without injury to the eyes. 

terms of the PAPER—in ALL CASES IN ADVANCE. 

One copy, per annum, - - - $2 00 Ten copies, per annum, - - . $15 00 

Three copies “ - - - 5 00 Fourteen “ “ • • 20 00 

' “ “ - - - 10 00 

Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an extra copy will be furnished to the postmaster, or other 
pei^i who makes up the club. 

^ ONE COPY of the “ HOME GAZETTE,” and ONE of either Godey’s Ladv’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, 

' ^rtain’s Mairazine, will be sent for FOUR DOLLARS. Or, one copy and the Ladies’ National Magazine. 

S'^All letters must be POST-PAID. 

Money that is current at the place where the subscription is made will be taken in payment for the paper. 
Postmasters throughout the United Stales will act as our agents; or those who wish to subscribe 
tran^t ihe money direct to us by letter. 

Be sure, in ordering the paper, to give the name of the Post Office, County, and State where it is to be sent 

Aaar... T. 8. ARTHUR & Co., Ho 5 Athenian Buildlnga, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. ^ 
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PROUD TRIUMPH OF GOOEY'S LADY'S 

AN AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 



Ilf 


Since publi-^hincr the Lady’s Book for Jonuarv* we have, up to, the moiuent of penning this, i«ceived an 
increaj^e lo our list that has Inren uriprecedenled. This shows lhav .,/ur clVorls in the good cau.-e of 


AinERlCAnt lilTERATURE AIVD ARERICAIV ARTS 

lAi 

i*; appreciated. No foreign aid is needed by the proprietor of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Our January numbrr. j] 
^Viiiel) has, we believe wiihoul a dissenting voice, been pronounced the gem of the month, is all of AMEEI-^ 
('Ay ATANUFACTURE. We have in store numerous novelties. An opportunity has now been given to 
make u comparison between our engravings of 

SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS 

iind those of others—steel against wood. j" 

COQUETRY, Z 

The match plate to “ Constancy,” published in the January number, will l>e given in the March number. ^ 

GOOD COUNSEL AND EVIL COUNSEL,' '■ 

Match plates, engraved by "Welsh, will also be published this year, with appropriate letter-press matter. ^ 

DRESS THE HA&ER AIVH DRESS THE WEARER, 


EmUematic Pictures of “The North,’* “The South,” “The East,” “The West,” 


Are also in preparation. Also, the following 

SCRIPTURAL 


SUBJECTS: 


Search the Scripturea, 

’I’he Creation, in seven tnbleanx, 

The Miracles of Christ, in four tableaux, 

The Parables of Christ, in five tableaux, 

NVe Beseech Thee to Hear us, O Lord!** containing 
four figures, 

Christ nnd the Woman of Samaria, 

Christ Healing the Sick, 

Christ on the Mount, 

“ How Benutiful are Thy Tabernaeles, O Lord !’* 

Tne Acts of tlie Apostles, in tableaux, from the cartoons 
of Raphael, J 


John Proclaiming the Messiah, 

The Separation of the Apostles, 

Hallowed be Thy Name, 

The Church Porch, Sunday Morning, 

The Cottagers, Sunday morning, 

** Lord, have Mercy upon us,’* 

The First Lesson in Charity, 

Backwoods* Worship, 

“ Suffer Little Children to Come unto Ms,’* 
The Guardian Angel, 

Tlie Infant Saviour nnd St. John, 

The Return of the Dove to the Ark, 


And many, very many, of a more gay and lively character. One of each kind will be given in a nnmber- 
combiiling the g^rave and t^ie gay. 

The iliublratioa of the Scriptural Flatee will be furnished by the REV. H. HASTINGS WELD 




•i* 


COLORED ENORAYINO. 

The “Sylphs of the Season,” in the January number, was printed and colored in our own office; abolbe 
Vase and Flowers, in this number. Can there be—has there been—anything more benatifiil pubIi^hed, foreit# 
or domestic, in any number of a magazine published in Philadelphia? We may ask ihe same question la 
reference to 

GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES. 

Cndonbted Receipts, Model Cottages, Mnsie, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crothet 
Flower Work, Hair Braiding, Rihbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work, 
Children’s and Infant’s Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady, will find its 
appropriate place in her own Book. 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID, 

AND NO DEVIATION. 


They are also the terms of all the Philadelphia $3 magazines. 


One copy, 1 year, 
Two copies, 1 year, 
One copy, 2 years, - 


- $3 
5 


Five copies, X year, - - - - $10 

One copy, 5 years, - - - - IQ 

Ten copies, 1 year, - - - - 20 


And one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of ten. 

Postmasters and others sending clubs will oblige us very much by having them all addresFcd to ooe 
name. It is no inconvenience to them, and will be a great favor to us. 


ly* No old subscriber will be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 

We do not take unpaid letters out of the post office, except those from known correspondents. 

135*" Small notes of the diflferent States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Club subscribers will be sent to different towns. 

Address A. GODlTf) 

113 ChesintU Street, JPhiUidelphie* 
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reat Offers for 1851 ! 


mmifmmn Paper, 36 eoiumns of reading and a easily engraving for 183 ! 

J THE PREMIUM YEAR. 

ptij Parlour Engravings, Popular and Fashionable Music, Historical and Useful 
)l]i| Books, as Premiums to Subscribers to 

SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER. 

AOOITIONAl AHRACTIONS IN THE LITERARY, NEWS AND ARTISTICAL CHARACTER OF ITS CONTENTS, FOR THE YEAR 18511 
THE FIFTH YEAH OF THE HEW SERIES. 

Id poUiaher, having completed the moet extensive arranjromente with Llterarj Writers, Correspondents, Designers, and Engravers, is 
^ wl to ofcr to the American public a familj Journal which—great as has been its popularity beretofbre—will, he firmly believes, so far 
illitieontMBporaries as to place ‘‘SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPEK” at once so far beyond all competition as to insure for it 

A OXROULATXOV OF OMB MVMBBBD TBOUSAMB OOPXBS 

jtetbtibit of March, 1851. Being a practical printer, possessed of large pecuniary means, and all the appliances for publishing a first 
^ UtoruvpsMr, sa well ss the latest news, reports of markets, Ac, from all parts of the world, and furnishing them to subscribers in 
ttoftbeo^pspens—aud havlng correspondents at all points to forward correct intelligeoce—he expects, by the additional outlay of 
hsituioint di capital, to make his favourite family journal a requisite article in every family in the United States. To mors fully 
■niptidi this and to place it within the power of the humblest flunily not only to receive bis journal fifty-two weeks in a year, but to bava 
fltodrpQiMfiios also a beautiful houu omammtf he proposes, for this tcar onlt, to offer the following 

, PREMIUM TERMS: 

j|fi UyPRECSDENTSD ItT THE AHNALS OP NEWSPAPER PUBLISHINGt 

One«^, one year, (with an elegant premium engraving,). 

lonr wpiei, (and a premium engraving to the getter-up of the club,). 

Ten “ “ « « “ « « “ ... 

Twojty “ (and a magnificent engraving to every subscriber.). 

ViktovbopreAr it,ean have the Premium Books or Music of the past year, on the same terms as heretofore. 


S2 00 
5 00 
10 00 
20 00 


WHS PBBMXVaX PX.ATBSI 


^pffwj lending 12 in advance will receive ^SCOTT'S WEEKLY PAPER” for one year^ and any own of the following costly and 
■««Whri(mrPlctniBi:— 

.Blessing Ulttle Okfldreii.>-J<»iM taid^ Suffer lUUe children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for tftucJi is the Innodom qf 
xix-14. 

ilBssoiwof the veiy best large sise mexxotint engravings ever published. It contains seventeen fhll-Iength figures, engraved in the 
wt itfle of and oovers a space of square inches. It is on elegant and suitable ornament for the richest parlour in the 
ItM from Benjamin West’s celebrated picture—cost of engraving, $18001 The retail price of this print is $3, plain—^$5. 
®ww. for $3 we will frunish the Paper one year, and the cofourerf print.) 

Ow fbthtr, mho art in heaven, hallmotd be thy name.” 

--- - . . • it, 26 by 21 inches In sixe. It la a fine mexxotint, engraved in superior 

‘ represents a mother teaching her babe the 


^ B«Tei1e,-~(Coloar«!.) 

The direr orb of heaven, with waning light, | And the fair maiden, musing 'neath its ray, 

* Beams in soft splendour on the silent ni^t, I Forgets the festive scene and masquers gay. 

liKJurerwiioneof the sweetest pictures, when coloured, the ere ever beneld. It is soft, natural, effective, ana so perfectly Innocent 
« owMioti, u to fairly enchant Its sixe is 168 square inches: a fin© mexzotint, drawn and engraved by O. R. Hall—cost, 

M 52/***’ |3. We furnish the coloured picture to $2 subscribers.] 

•rreaoai letting op clubs, either of votm or tbw, will receive any picture in the whole list, above or below. 

^ TRB OXaUB PBBMXUMa 

will be fhmlshed with the Paper one year, and every subscriber in the club will receive any oxx of the following 

Wealey PreneWng In the Gwenap Amphitheatre.—^ ^ ^ ^ 

in hw ‘Journal,'’ says:—“The natural amphitheatre at Owenap, (Cornwall,) is far the finest I know in the kingdom. II 
gently shelving down about fifty f^t deep; but I suppose It is two hundred acres across one way, and nearly three 
Tbe people both filM It and covered the ground round about—above 32,000—the largest assembly I ever preaco^ ta 
most magnificent spectacle which is to be seen on this side of beaveu." , 

is » fine mezzotint, (new,) and Is the best we hove yet seen—cost of engraving, $1500. It is from a painting, designed 
extract, wbicli is printed on the engraving. The engraving is filled with figures of Wesley and bis hearers. The 
patare is 23 by 20 inches, and the retail price of it is $2.J 


ff - -- engraving 1 

belt) of Buena^'ista standing by his favourite steed, “Old Whitey,” and attended by hJs faithful aid. The 
wheel of a cannon-carriage, and is represented in full military costume. It is a fine mezzotint, engraved at 

»flMtof|looo.andia8oldatwtailfor$2.J ^ « 

Bczzollnt engraving, described above, will be furnished, uncoloured, to club subscribers. The store price of this print, 

will be understood that every subscriber In a club of twenty shall receive any one of the last four described platea that 
?l be wiu obtain a $2 journal fifty-two weeks, and an engraving that he cannot otherwise obtain for less than 92. 

dob will receive any extra engraving he may select, or two of one kind, if he prefers It 
Iwb^iihCTZMarcs the public that every picture is exactly as here represented—Indeed, he believe* that the description la 2kr 
ifc L-i-f Thoie plates which are of old but popular subjects, have been re-engraved expressly for Mr. Scott, and are superior to 
Sr The list of Book Premiums is published at length In “Scott’s Weekly Paper, w catalMue of some two thousand 
which labscribers may select, will be sent, on the receipt of an order, post-paid. The terms will also be found in “The 
^ w usfe pivoianu. 

PUBIiXO WXX.Z. OB8BBVB 

PAPER is a first-class Two Dollar journal, and yet the publisher Is cnabl^ ntort liberal enterprise, to offer 

R* <*«t*nnlned to have the largest subscription list In the world. His Paperi Is a mammoth sheet, containing 
R bas been enlarged to its present leviathan size, it contains a^ut eight columns more readingevMT 
consequently, publishes nearly ono-half more litera^ and ^ws matter than any other paper of any price. 
IHEF/A’JESr WHITEPAPER, a better article than has ever been used for a newspaper, and with new and b4ntii2[ 
tin “R® *br reading without injury to the eyes, ^ 

riTi!"‘®.‘®''.***”®^botor8 for 1861 the leading writers of Europe and Aiwri^ (for a IM of whom see the paper,) and tha 
Mi ^ * original. The engravings will be of the most roagnifloent deMripUon. An Mglnal Tale is published every week. 

or^al Poetry, Stories, Romances, Biographies, Statistics, Moi^ Essays Ac. It is just such a paper as evenr 
with safety. , .v u. u ^ 

will be commenced an original SEA TALE, or nouvellette, of the ^ghert order of Uterary excellence. It wIU 
MrtieiLTK. 'forth the price of a year’s snbscripUon. It is copyrigh^, and cannot be obtained in any other way 

® ‘•'“'’“'’loDi of the sheet affords space for a great variety of reading, besides the news of tbe week—a feature peculiar 
li- ^ OP THE ENGLISH ANNUALS will be published as soon as received from our London Agent; 

'‘AD monthlies selected as fiwt as received.*®^ « ^ 

niatiiB-i - return, is a response on the part of the public. For the five years that his “ Paper** has been published. It 

•»« reputation for purity and excellence. He pledges himself to continne Improving it oommeufurate with its 

tb« PubUc may rest assur^ that this popular journal shall not be excelled, If equalled, V »ny other, 
most be adorvesed, poif-patVf—or they are noftaken fr*^ the Post-office,—to 

AlIDREW SCOTT, Publisher, No. 116 Chemiut St., Pkihd., Pa 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK-EXCE 

THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 

4AVB WKWm Ot 

VOL. XUL—MARCH, 1851. 

This Work is Conducted at an Expense of over $100,000 per annum, paid to VMIei^ 
Artists, and Mechanics of our own Country. 'I 


SUPERB AND ORIGINAL EMBELLISHMENTS. 

1. THE COQUETTE. An original design by Gilbert, in which are comprised five olher original 

designs, making six in all. Engraved by W. E. Tccttat 

2. BIRDS AND FLOWERS. Printed in colors. Seven difierent tableaux. Designed and executed ^ 

for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by - - - - - • S. DoEJta^ib^ 

3. THE INFANT SAVIOUR AND ST. JOHN. One of the series of “Godey’s Scriptural 

Plates.” Engraved by - - - - - • • --T. B. Viisustf 

4. LUTHER AND THE BALLAD SINGER. Engraved by • • . . W. Caoc^r. . 

5. MUSIC— La Gita in Gondola. By Theod. Von La Hache. 

6,7. DRESS FOR A CHILD. Two engravings. Engraved by - . . • C. T. Hinci 

8. TAKING BOARDERS. An original design. Engraved by • - . . W. CftooMB. 

9-12. COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS — Second Series — The Toilette of England. Fouren- 



TRAVELING AGENTS will please send and have their certificates renewed, ai 
Dlion will be received from them unless a remiitauce in accordance with our new tc 
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SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 


BY E*y. H. nASTIXGfl WKLD. 


{Ste Plate.) 


Bmwo deYontl 7 o’er the Sacred Page, 

The reverend head and hoary 
F»ndj there the comfort and the atay of age, 
The hope of glory. 


And U there nothing for the new in life, 
The ardent and the youthfnl ? 

Tester the yonng, the Holy Book ia rife 
««th leeaons tmthfnl. 


thought 

p.^^"““Traattera heedful, 

o« '"‘h 1- foght, 

uae Thing i« needful • 


Hero on a common ground each other greet. 

All minda and states, all ages: 

All in the Faith of the One Lord may meet 
Upon these pages. 

The weak find strength here, and the deaf find ears ; 

The trusting blind find vision; 

The sad discern, beyond this vale of tears, 

A joy Elysian. 

The Spirit woos us—and the Bride, the Church, 
With earnest, kind invitings; 

The Saviour saith; If yc would know me. Search 
The Sacrod Writings. 


-OSE O’CONNOP.—the QUEEN OF THE FLOV/ERb', 


Ajd re«K| "P'**® wing! 

^•»dfhtliMi “ “Throw. 

'■"graace ih< 

01. o, “• * Q“«b !” 

p’» > *^1 ^ "" •«>"" ■' 

^oor tweet Roae O 


I J O If N S O .Y. 

I Right well were the Flowerets pleased, I ween; 

Right well did they like my election : 

With a garland of rosebuds they crowned their Queen, 
Each pleased with my happy selection. 

Then came to their sovereign the Flow’rets fair, 

And cast their richness upon her; 

Each one left a part of its beauty there— 

An offering to Queen Rose O’Connor. 

Then the Flowers, with a breath as soft and as sweet 
As the nectar from roses distilled, 

Sainted their Queen, and bowed at her feet— 

When my vision, alas.' was dispelled. 

The Flowers had gone; but still has their Queen 
Their richness and beauty upon her; 

Ay! the same, still the same as she was in my dream, 
Remaineth onr sweet Rose O’Connor. 


10 # 
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WHO SPEAKS FIRST? 


BY C. T. ^INCKLBY. 

(S<:e Plau.) 

There is oftentimes a deal of philosophy in the j gar) only when Betty, the housemaid, charges oa 
canine race, but it only reveals itself on particular ! him with a broomstick, and then he is very fleet of 
occasions, and on particular subjects. Every person foot, much to the astonishment of the philosopher, 
has doubtless seen, in his time, some one of the who is studying Natural History from actual ob- 
family in hot pursuit of an individual belonging to servation upon the ears of some porker in the 
the genus that delight our ears with impromptu street. 

serenades. The hasty and dogmatic manner with The philosopher ventures occasionally into the 
which the attack is commenced is often changed parlor, but he does not feel at home. He makes his 

to a vocal mode of operatior, superinduced partly entrance through the window, and, after a ninniDg 

by the philosophy of the dog, and greatly by the survey, disappears in the same manner, leaving it 
claws Qjf the cat. Many have also observed the for the other to be trammeled by doors and such ob- 
energy with which an attack is made on the com- structions. Occasionally there has been a meeting 

mon enemy, man, if his back be turned; but the of the two in the garden; but even there thedifler- 

philosophy displayed in keeping clear of the range ence of education and instinct is apparent. The one 

of boot or umbrella, “ when face to face the foemen trots lazily around among the flowers, tipping them 

meet,” has surely been noticed. Who can doubt | gently with his nose; whilst the other takes delight 
that the curly light-haired canine in the picture is \ in excavating moles from their under-ground bur- 
one of the philosophers of the race ? The ineflable | rows, and frightening tomtits half out of their 
curl of the nose, with its accompanying frown, has < feathers by his uncalled-for attentions, and is pecu- 
an air and grace about it clearly defining his posi- | liarly destructive to slender flower-trees that stand 
tion. The unmistakable bearing of the ears and \ betwixt him and his amusements. One afternoon 
head betrays much of the “ knowing one,” whilst | the two were together in the garden. Lillie Ella, 
the indisputable gravity of the mouth cannot be \ w'ho was regaling herself upon preserved pear*, 
misunderstood. Out of a pack of a hundred would | came upon them. She had had a surfeit, and, with 
be be selected for his sui generis qualities. There | one pear remaining in her hand, bethought herself 
is a certain air about him that clearly designates of trying an experiment that her juvenile fancy dic- 

his standing in the “canine club.” He is the dog tated. Holding the pear high up, and casting her 

for fun or for out-door amusements. He takes to eyes towards Sleek Skin, she exclaimed, “ 

the society of the boys in the street as naturally speai:s first The philosopher put on an air of 

as any other philosopher takes to the sciences; dignity (if you do not believe it, look at the picture), 

for his pranks add all the zest to the game. He and, with his eyes fixed on the dish, remained pc^ 

chases a stick or a ragged urchin with the gusto fectly quiet. He knew what a preserved pear was; 

• of a constable, and is as loth to give the former up he did not like things smothered up in sugar; aud 

without some’coaxing as a young lady is to give a he had no notion of speaking, when he knew that 
kiss See him, in a crowd of boys, fighting for the he would not get the morsel anyhow Put a mut- 

ball* Now he’is uppermost, now underneath; and ton chop, or any other piece of meat, before him, 

■f he velps occasionally, it is only that they may not and he will not stop to speak—action is his motto. 

LueeL him too hard.’ The prize gained, he draws Sleek Skin put up his paw leisurely, and, giving a 

toself from among the mass of humanity and cloth- slight yelp, received the pear, whilst the other vi-w 

and shaking himself vigorously, is on hand for left to lick out the dish, an operation he had learned 

*^lher scramble. Could he hold converse with us, to know was the sweetest part of the meal. 

ould doubtless claim ancestry from Cowper’s This over, Ella turned towards the house, when 
and the “dog that worried the cat” in the she observed that a hollyhock, which she herself 

fhmTus “ house that Jack built.” had nurtured apart from the rest of the flowers, wu 

The other, the sleek and black-looking dog, is an broken oflT at the top. She uttered a scream of 

door reveler, a lazy lie-on-the-rug hound, that surprise; and at the same moment the philosopher 

^s if the east wind blows on him, and sleeps escaped from her company. He had carried his 

f *^he want of sense. He is the pet of the parlor; studies to^too high a pitch—in chasing a butterfly, he 

*^hilst the other is king of the kitchen. He knows had leaped against the flower and bowed its head. 

^ thhw of real fun, and his only gymnastic exercise This knowledge lent terror to bis flight, and he trot- 

^^stretching hiiMolf out at full length, and drawing ted off to the house, with an occasional look behind; 

h msclf up again. He never indulges in fast walk- thinking, no doubt, that quadruped as well as biped 

in (he has been taught, by listening, that it is vul- philosophers were not sufllciently appreciated. 
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APRIL FOOL’S LAY. 


Maht of our old customs are “ more honored fn 
the breach than in the observance,’’ and this is par¬ 
ticularly the case with the practice of making April 
fools, which is more evidently, than any other, the 
relic of a barbarous age. It is true that it is now 
coflhned to the lower class of society; and that 
I«)l»bly, in a few years, it will so completely have 
passed away as to be remembered only as matter 
of history. It is curious, however, to trace its 
origiOf in relation to which a few words may, per¬ 
haps, be found amusing. 

" The first of April, some do gay, 
la let apart for All-fool’s day; j 

But why the people call it so, 

Nor I nor they themselves do know.” 

So says the poet. 

In Scotland, an April fool is styled the GovZ, a 
Mine given there to the cuckoo, from the Saxon 
6Mc(a cuckoo), derived from GeeZ, which means 
easily imposed upon. Hunting the Gowk is ; 
»«idiiig him with a letter in which is written 

“ On the first day of April ,# 

Hant the Gowk soother mile.” 


In France, the person sent on a foolish errand is 
probably because the fish 

*ppcar8 a stupid animal. 

Tl>e cuMom is a very ancient one, and is said to 
owe itA origin to the Huli feasts among the Hindoos, 
w ich the chief subject of diversion consisted in 
I!!? ^ errands and expeditions that were 

fo raise a laugh at the 

“ Propomoo to the trouble given. 

frooaT„’.!^‘“’ *“fP^*®.***® P’^ctice to have arisen 
__ ^ the Middle Ages, of representing 

»«*ei It ehiias u with mils. 


t scenes from Sacred History without any feeling of 
; impropriety, but which, in our enlightened times, is 
happily done away with. The scene in the Life of 
our Saviour, where he is sent from Pilate to Herod, 
and back again from Herod to Pilate, w’as repre¬ 
sented in the Easter mysteries, which frequently fell 
in April, and is said to have given rise to the strange 
[ custom of sending on fruitless errands. The phrase 
I of “ sending a man from Pilate to Herod” is common 
in Germany, and signifies sending unnecessarily; 
and in some places both the first and the last day of 
April are selected for the observance; and he who is 
taken in by the bait is styled au Aprilen Tolpei^ 
equivalent to our expression of April fool. 

It is very possible that the passage in the life of 
our Saviour is the real origin of this foolish custom, 

I as it is quite in accordance with the spirit of those 
I days when what were called the Dramatic Myste¬ 
ries were yepresented, and when the most holy and 
sacred subjects were treated with a degree of irre¬ 
verence that would be perfectly horrible to our feel¬ 
ings, if we did not know.that no real impiety was 
intended. I have mentioned the subject here, be¬ 
cause I think that many persons who retain old 
customs with obstinacy, merely because they are 
old, would not do so if they had the least idea of the 
origin of the customs they defend so pertinaciously. 
Thus, the decking (he houses with holly at Christmas 
is the remains of a pagam superstition; the holly 
having been dedicated to Saturn, as the mistletoe 
was to Friga, the Scandinavian Venus. The Yule 
log bears reference to the constant fire kept up by 
the priests of Baal; and the Maypole, with all its 
adjuncts, offers an imitation of the games formerly 
held in honor of the goddess Flora. 

It is true that in towns these superstitions have 
now almost vanished, but in many country places 
they are still preserved. It is wonderful bow long 
customs are retaioed by oral tradition, afier all traces 
of their origin have passed away. 


SON.NET.— SALVATION’S SHIP. 


B ’^1 ImTI ‘ V”'’*”**’* 


ALBXAXDEX. 


In whitest robes of righteousness appears 
Each passenger, when once received aboard. 

Hark ! silver trumpets angel-shipmen blow, 

To summon whosoever will, to go, 

While yet there »s room. With priceless riches stored, 
Proudly rides she o’er rocks of wrath and sin, 

Till the celestial port she safely anchors in. 
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At one of those windows which, in more propi¬ 
tious season, were shaded by vines, but during our 
misnomtr of a spring in New England afforded an 
unobstructed view of a street of “ well-conditioned’* 
houses, sat a young lady, with books and worsted- 
work in graceful negligence around her. Attractive 
as the volumes were, “ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” and fascinating as worsted-work 
is acknowledged to be by all who have engaged in 
the artist-like creation of making flowers bloom from 
their inter-threaded stitches, Laura's reflections 
were engrossing enough to set them aside. The 
face, which was resting on a hand plump and fair 
as ever lingered in the parting clasp, reflected a 
thousand passing emotions, deeper, happier than 
could have been called forth by the western sky on 
which she gazed. No pantheist ever turned so de¬ 
votional a look at the gorgeous drapery of the hea¬ 
vens as beamed in those dark eyes, which were 
fixed on the purple, golden-edged clouds, as if to 
vend in them the same love-lit fancies which were 
wildly chasing through the mind. 

“ A billet for you, miss, which has just been left 
at the door,” said the servant, extending it a mo- j 
ment before it was perceived. | 

There was the slightest -possible frown—jtts^ | 
enough to show what it might have been could any 
one have been blamed for the interruption—and the 
envelop was opene<l; but not without one feminine 
glance at the seal, which bore the motto of ” Ton- 

jours d voiis.^* _ .,1 t. 1 

Reader, I know the proposition will shock you, 

but let us loot over Miss Laura’s shoulder and 
read 

«How vain are our resolutions to fortify our¬ 
selves against the impatience of delay in expressing 
that which absorbs every thought and feeling of our 
•ouls' When I rode out with you last Tuesday, 
and we talked of first impressions, I thought I would 

defer, tUl my return to L-, the confession that 

VOU had made ‘the first,’ the deepest, nay, the only 
Impression on a heart which has cherish^ your 
iroLe for months. When we spoke of local attach- 
meTs, I thought I would whisper to you when I 
came back that, with you, all spots were alike, and 
vet, afier an absence of one day from you, I cannot 
refreiu from telling you bow devotedly you are 
loved Vou arc entwined with every good aspira- 
tion-you are present id every day-dream of the 
future May I call 

b^t one word, and let that be hope! BMiness of 
imporiance will detain me several days from you, 
21 « 


but give me permission to tell you, at the earliest 
moment, that I am 

** Wholly yours, 

“ Charles Henderson. 

“ April 

The carnation deepened on the cheek of Laura 
Perkins, as her eyes were riveted on the paper 
which confirmed, sooner than she had imagined, the 
hopes which for the last half hour had been chasing 
each other through the corridors of her brain. 
Looks, deeds, everything but words, had told her 
that she was exciting an interest which no woman 
bad ever roused before in the sensitive, lofty Hen¬ 
derson. He had sought her society, had seemed 
delighted with her conversation to a degree which 
far exceeded the polished deference he gave to the 
demands of the world, where he was deemed a 
scholar and a gentleman, but insensible to female 
charms—some said from want of heart, but others 
surmised that the heart was merely lying fallow, 
because the fastidious standard of the head guarded 
it too narrowly. Laura knew him to be gifted with 
rare powers of mind, expanded and refined by culti¬ 
vation ; but more intimate companionship revealed 
to her noble traits of character, and rich, deep feel¬ 
ing not apt to bubble up at the surfaefe, but flowing 
on with a strong current. True, there was a degree 
of pride which was too impatient of any tampering 
; with his personality on the pari of others; a sensi- 
; tiveness which, while it never affected moral inde- 
; pendence, yet made him carefully observant of the 
I conventional proprieties of society, and scrupulous in 
the exaction of them towards himself. To Hender¬ 
son’s taste, a violation of etiquette would have been 
as disagreeable as a faux pas in grammar; and it 
was his theory that all the restraints which the 
united usage of the world had fastened on us were 
to be worn easily and gracefully, not to be ca^t 
aside—that individuality should shine through, not 
without them. His conversation was that of a man 
of society, polished and varied, sometimes philo¬ 
sophical and descriptive, often humorous and inge¬ 
nious ; but you felt that there was a reserved foree, 
that the man was never given up to your inspection. 
Incapable of a mean action, of a shadow of duplicity 
himself, there was too much severity in judging of 
the conduct of others, too much contempt felt for 
failingrs so foreign to himself. 

In Laura’s society he had experienced an increas¬ 
ing pleasure, and when alone with her he had yield 
ed to the frank, subjective expression of opinions 
which common acquaintances seldom heard fro® 
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Jurt before his departore from L-, he had 

liken her to ride, and bad indulged more unresenr- 
edljr ihan before in the luxury of exchanging thought 
for ihoujtht and feeling for feeling. When they re- 
loroed, he bade her good by for two or three weeks, 
i« imperative business would call him away. There 
was an unusual tenderness in his manner towards 
her as be took his departure; and for the last half 
hour before his note arrived, saying that he loved 
her, Laura’s reflections had “ cast a shadow beforp** 
to the same eflect. Here she read, from the few 
ip{»reniljr hurried lines, that the- impatience of 
•fletfioa which sought a return cast aside the de- 
mods of business and the scrupulosity of etiquette, 
ttd wailed only for a word from Aer. 

“The mail will go out to-night,” she murmured; 

•d opening the delicate writing-desk, she seixed a 
p» and wrote— 


' “When you return, I shall rejoice to hear from 
fOQ assurances of affection which to-day it has 
n pven me so much pleasure to read. 

“Laura Perrins.” 

The note was folded, sealed, and given to the 
^nl, who carried it to the post-office—to convey 

•wMgs of joy, do you opine, to him who should re¬ 
ceive ii ? 

started suddenly up— 

“Pastcight, and a social evening at Mrs. EmcryN. 
promised her I would go; but oh, how much I 
n at home and think my own 

'^* 1 ! 

BiWfd ii. ^ 5^°“^ **®* *•11 Sossip of an 

kappiMM which words would only mock. 

U. rfl *’ '*■“ «Pect«- 

«*! inrfJ™ 

•fc*heh.dl-. to greet her 

‘“'f of la r !!i“ ? ** ““P'''® •JO- One 

•'"'for folhl^ "“lemsystem of reformation, 
purchased 

V whenever any can be obtained, 

..v/^"K"oiherwige.” ’ 

*" I^pilmied riS.r''* y*"®'* •'* *“®‘* iolfe* 

*" *”P- 

l»«’T *'*’“'‘* "”er hand! ^“" ** * ““foe mon- 
•“ f"! fo 1 •*®y porce- 

valuable 

^‘“‘f of jj_ 

"•d other traveler* ia ; 


lad America!” rejoined one of the company. “ They 
rr- must have considered their whole tour but one April 

;ht , day! Miss M-was gravely told, by a Unitarian 

•e- clergyman, that be never found himself mistaken in 

rs, anything, and she received bis humorous irony for 

re veritable assertion. A lady gave her a description 

ds of a literary club, where the exercise was to bring 

If in weekly improvements on Shakspeare’s most cele- 

•d braied passages! and she had actually penciled it 

” but for the interposition of a friend, who knew the 

w whole story to be a hoax.” 

►f “ And then the good-natured sailor-author. Cap- 
>- tain M., before whom those clever, mirthful girls 

>, held the conversation of*pi/i^ and purpose¬ 

ly to get into his minutes!” 

; “ Yes; you know he speaks of the Yankee fond- 

\ ness for palming off stories on the credulous; and 
well he might from bis own experience. He was 
told that; in one New England village, every man 
1 was obliged to distribute tracts (tracks) in the winter 

1 season; but, fortunately, he smell the execrable 

pun before it obtained a footing in bis memoranda. ” 
The conversation turned upon deceptions of van- 
ous kinds, literary frauds, Chaiterton’s manuscript, 

I dec.; and one story followed another until the en¬ 
trance of the servants with silver salvers, bearing 
cake, jellies, blancmange, ice-creams, lemonade, 
and fruit, to which all were helped; but before 
black Marcus, the head waiter, had quite lost his 
composure, the inviting refreshment seemed to gra- 
tify the organ of mirlhfulness rather than aliment- 
iveness. The delicious-looking cake was no other 
I than Indian cake, frosted with a coaling which 
I tasted more of salt and saleratus than sugar. The 
lemonade was neither sweet nor sour, unless you 
took more than even “ the marchioness” did of 
“make-believe,” but lasted rather of soap. The 
oranges had been carefully out, filled with brick- 
dust, and glued together again; and every article 
proved an ingenious counterfeit. After a hearty 
laugh and congratulation of the hostess for this tri¬ 
umph of culinary hoaxing, in came Marcus showing 
all his teeth in sympathy with the gemmen and la¬ 
dies, followed by his coadjutor, with waiters of “ the 
t genuine, no mistake,” as he gratuitously informed 
I them. 

The evening passed in merriment; and two of the 
circle, Philip Mendan and his friend Bradbury, were 
sitting cosily together over their stove at their 
boarding-house, offer their return from Mrs. Em¬ 
ery’s. 

“I will tell you what it is, Philip, I am sorry 
about that foolish letter you sent Miss Perkins to¬ 
day.” 

“ Why, i am sure you said it was well done, and 
just the thing for such a proud signior as Hender¬ 
son.” 

“ True; and it was a perfect imitation of his 
handwriting; and I care not a whit for him, but for 
her. Did you mark that high, yet open expressiou 
in everything she said and looked this evening? and 
that occasionally absent-fixedness of gaze, as if her 
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thovghta were too busily^ too happily engroBaed for 
the present oceaaioo, to which she would bo quickly 
recall herself? It troubled me. I fear that she 
will answer the letter—io short, that it will bring 
unbappiaess to her.'* 

“ Nonsense! it was a legitimate * First of April' 
frolic. 1 was fortunate in having interred, from a 
word or two dropped after that ride to Mount 
Green, that Henderson might have been speaking 
of hrst impressions of places to Miss Perkins; for 
that refercncegave the letter all its vrai3tmUa?tce.** 

But if she answers it ?” 

» Well, what if she does ? Henderson really likes 
her, end will be glad to know his fancy is recipro¬ 
cated. He will be obliged to tell her that she an¬ 
swered another person's love-letter; and he will be 
horribly angry that any one should have dared to 
tride with bis high majesty." 

** But what if his pride should not recover from 

the shock ?” I 


deception, and on Atm 1 Impossible! It was u 
foreign to all the delicacy of her character, and h 
rejected the thought as gross injustice to her. Tbei 
it must be in reply to an alle^ letter from ktm; 
and some person bad dared to triOe thus with him 
and his affairs. And she, she of ad others, had re¬ 
ceived and believed words of overstrained, namby- 
pamby sentiment, as such a letter mast have been, 
to come from him. She had bad no internal eri- 
dqpce to guide her—she had so little anderstood 
, him. She bad credited the coinage of foolery as the 
turning-down of the inmost fold of hie heart. And 
Charles Hendersrm paced his chamber, compressing 
bis lips as if to shut out the agoniziag disappoint- 
oient which racked bis whole nature. Anoo,sofier, 
gentler thoughts of Laura broke in upon his me¬ 
mory, but to be overwhelmed by the torrent of no- 
g'ovQmable feeling. It was one of those strong 
revulsions which sometimes visit proud natures, 
and what would have been the sweet assurance of ' 


wTy%ndbarr, ro« «"> <»“»*'• ">»« “ I""' | C 


What if be Bboula not recover mfumu mo / - --- 


,boek'..irbewa.«brme«.» I .o, . n«d™.n - . ibo] be “b«.I 

mieunderelandiny .e « ee«-n...l to 'o»« ,__ . ..„d 


d?/.rwfflndiair is as essential to love ---- - . _ » 

• ,nd Henderson ouehl to bo very much i will be so no longer; my resolution is laJtCT, m 
- n{„hin<r the occasion gratis. I be seated himself at his table and wrote. ‘‘Butno, 

11^ _( An/I h/» frtrM fh/» aild WrOtC Offaiil”” 


.l^uTeZlr Tbring no oonsequenee, i, mid he tore .be sheet .nd wrote again- 

seeras to roe that ours is a mean riS/s in the affair, | PESKms: I return the inclosed, wbicb 

and I am truly asbam^ of it. ^ ^ 


IIKI 1 «*« €1«S/- 

« you talk of it as if it were a serious deception, 
when it is merely a hasty ^April Fool' joke to write 
a love-letter for the proper, dignibed Henderson—a 
joke which you end I were not too wise to laugh at 
this arternoon when it came into our beads, although 
you are fast becoming so. But tell your qualms of 
conscience, if you have any more, in your dreams, 

tmd now good night." 

And how sped the reply? Ah, with aftogether 
too steady an aim ! Pity that it had not wasted its 
aweetness on the desert air of the dead letters, in¬ 
stead of hieing so faithfully to its destination ! Hen¬ 
derson took it from the office, tore open the enve¬ 
lop, and read it. The first idea was of a hoax; but 
here was a chirography which be knew must be 
hers, for its peculiarities be bad marked in a copy 
of some lines, which be had carefully treasured as 
written by her. He compared the two accurately 
together. In every characteristic turn of the letters 
there was an exact correspondence, and, as if to 
leave no loophole for bis bewildered hope of mis¬ 
take, he had seen Miss Perkins engaged in tinting 
some figures on note-paper precisely like this. It 
must be hers.’ what could it mean ? and he crushed 
the note tightly in bis band, as wounded feeling and 
angry pride were striving for mastery. Then 
smoothing it out, he gazed at it again. His eye fell 
on the date April 1, and, for the first time, the ca¬ 
pricious custom of the day flashed on his mind. 

Put this was no counler/eit ; be was too sure that 
it came from her. Had she given herself to such a 
rulgaff commonplace frolic as to attempt such a 


I seems to be in reply to something which was new 
I written by me. In a few days I shall sail for 
i EuroDo. Mav Heaven bless you \ 


Europe. May Heaven bless you ! 

“ CHABLXS HElWSBSOJf.” 


Those who met Laura Perkins in society might 
have noted that her face wore more of that /o/lf,y«* 
subdued expression which only unhappy experience 
brings ; they might have observed that her maoner, 
though graceful and gentle as ever, was more co 
and had less joyous abandonment than former y, 
hut they might not have known that, intellectual an 
generous as she was, there dwelt not a more love y 
being in the circles of L-. 

It was one of those very warm days in Inly ^ 
human beings seem nearly reduced to a stale o 
fluidity, and those who can afford it leave the 
which are giving them their “dost to dust 
vanes, and indulge in a cool breeze and pleot) o 
room—blessings which modem luxury has made to 
depend on length of purse. “Alas!" as Willis says, 

“ that those who are weallbicrshould be healthier. 
Well, people were packing up bathing-dresses wit 
a few readable books, such as would not draw too 
heavy a draught on the brain and yet amuse one who 
did not care at the time to indulge gregarious pro¬ 
pensities, and leaving their vacant houses to 
such bits of pasteboard os might be uofashionaWy 
deposited at that season, and betaking themselves to 
the mineral waters, or the great Atlantic, whic 
would welcome them with froth enough to counte- 
nmnoa aU their frivoHty. This aummer the ladies 
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of L— bod fonod a new retreat, where they could 
bare a broad, smooth beach, a fresh breeze, and 
freedom which they eoul(| not have in the hotels of 
Saratoga, and all for a mere thde! So that hus* 
bands were fain to consent; some because they 

could return easily to L-, when they wished, on 

business, and others because they really enjoyed 
(he opportaoities of sporting and fishing which it 
afforded. 

“L«ura,” said Mrs. Perkins, “ you need this trip 
to W— Beach more than myself. You call your 
self well, and smile and talk with vivacity when I 
speak of your health; but you are very |bale this 
lummer." 

“Oh, mother, the dim light of fashionably-dark¬ 
ened rooms, while it shields us from the sun, makes 
all roses look pale. Where will you go ?” 

“ I have been thinking that we might board at one 
rfthe cottages there, where seven or eight persons 
group together, and 1 hope chance will send us into 
a select circle.” 

“Intoan agreeable one, I trust, but”— 

“ Yes, Laura, I know what you would say—^that 
10 long as people are intellectual and amiable, you 
care not what their social position may be.” 

“ You have interpreted me rightly, dear mother. 
It we should meet those whose character and oon- 
Tcrsafion were pleasant, I should be glad to know 
that in this country they had the privileges W’hich 
worth will appropriate to itself, even if they should 
be connected with * the butcher, the baker, and the 
ctodlcstick-maker.’ ” 

“Ij«i such earn a good living and welcome; but 
we need not make them our companions.” 

“Why not? The employments in which they or 
theirs may have been engaged have the same 
foundation which any profession has—the benefit of 
wriety; and if the individuals are refined in their 
inaDDers, and interesting in mind and character, 
why should we not avail onrselves of them in social 
intercourse ?” 


“Ah, Lncra, you are a sad child! With a Uttl 
more regard for station, and a little more pride, yo 
Would be all I could wish.” 

“Then be grateful, mother dear, that I have ha 
w narrow an escape from being a faultless raonsle 
for ariMocracy, you will guard me from all coi 
mfiuences; and pride, I have learned, carric 
•double sting for itself and others ; and though 
y wmelinies add dignity to the character, trt 
answer ail its purposes withoi 
P'ngall us bitterness,>• she added. And one mig 

her "moment that a tear glistened 

'!» that she would ventu 

«imrte -n aceoramod 

"8~vou, 

^ then the 

B » and D-s were there the sir 


mer before, and it was the fashion to like them; sc 
the delicate lady was suited. She met at the house 
which she selected several persons of whom she 
had heard, and whom she promised herself to like, 

and one or two of their acquainlances from L-: 

Philip Mendan for one. She used to think him 
agreeable; he bad every right to be so, of a fine 
family, with good education and wit; but it struck 
her that his manners were stiller than formerly, as 
he greeted herself and daughter. He hardly ever 
joined iHem in their little parties, although he fre¬ 
quently went out cm the water and mingled in dif¬ 
ferent excursions. One day Mrs. Perkins missed 
him at the table, and asked if Mr. Mendan had leA 

W-Beach? There was a dense fog that day, 

and neither sailing nor walking could be pleasant, 
and most of the company were driven to their in¬ 
door resources. 

“He look a violent cold at the fishing-party day 
before yesterday, and is confined to his room. He 
had a physician called in to-day; although what the 
inhabitants of this left-hancfed place do w hen trou¬ 
bled with any of the ills that flesh is heir to, is a 
mystery, for I scoured the country on horseback 
this morning to gel this Esculapius,” replied one of 
the boarders. 

Day after day passed, and it was found that the 

accommodations at the cottages of W - Beach 

were belter .«uited to the well than the sick. “ Ah, 
poor man!” “I am sorry for him!” were ex¬ 
changed every day at the table, and occasionally 
some one called at his chamber to see how he was, 
and this wa.s the extent to which casual acquaint¬ 
ances felt themselves called upon to embody their 
sympathy. He was left to the tender mercies of the 
physician, who made his daily visit and deposited 
advice and medicine, and the care of one of the wo¬ 
men of the house inconveniently turned into nurse. 

“ Miss Perkins, I do admire your benevolence! 
It would kill me with my nerves to be in attendance 
on a sick room this intolerably warm weather ; but 
you find your whole pleasure in it, and will not join 
us in a single excursion,” said one of the ladies, 
some days afterwards. 

“ Yes; and I hope, if this youth does recover, he 
will liquidate the debt with the tender of his heart 
to you. Mr. Mendan to Miss Perkins debtor: to 

gruels, jellies, blancmange, reading, and patience_ 

a whole life of gratitude, dee.” 

“That would l>e a bill-et-doux smilingly re¬ 
turned Laura. 

“I am glad you rally her,” said Mrs. Perkins; 
“ for, although it does need some one to direct that 
awkward Phillis how to make Mr. Mendan com¬ 
fortable, yet I think Laura ought not to relinquish 
all the pleasures of her seaside trip; and between 
devoting herself to me when she can imagine a 
want, and attention to this invalid, she gives herself 

I no thought.” 

“ Come, put on your bonnet, and let us seat our¬ 
selves under that group of trees and watch the sails, 
^iow diflTerently they look! some of a silvery White- 
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Bcsft, other!* like a delicate engraving/* »aid LaorOf 
desiroiif* of turning the channel of conversatioOf 
which had not pleased her. 

However, reader, it was true that, when Mendan 
was too feeble to know to whom be was indebted 
for the constant attention which anticipated every 
wifbf Laura Perkins bad taken a fister's care of 
him. She had received the doctoPa directions, had 
prepared such food as he was allowed to take, had 
seen that his room bore as cheerful an aspect aa 
possible, had been “ head/* as Miss Bremhr would 
say, to the servant who had strength and good will, 
and who, under her guidance, became more skillful 
in the performance of her duties. When the vio¬ 
lence of disease passed away, Philip Mendan thought 
Jong and deeply on the angel ministrations which 
bad hovered over him. It is said, and with true 
insight into human nature, that “ we never forgive 
those whom we have injured/* and it was not with¬ 
out pain and inward morlilicalion that be had greet¬ 
ed Mrs. Perkins and her daughter at the cottage, 
and had afterwards avoided them as much as possi¬ 
ble But, as I said, physical weakness bad neu¬ 
tralized feeling when Laura first arranged his room 
and shaded the light as Phillis would never have 
thought of doing: and afterwards he had learned to 
watch with delight for her knock at the door, her 
light step into the room, and, when he was able to 
bear if, listen for half an hour to the music of her 
voice reading from some favorite author. 

Oh, do not go! wait one moment, Miss Per¬ 
kins ” he volume, and rose to 

go; and then he pi^ured out to her a passionate 
avowal of alTection before she could prevent it. 

Surprised and grieved, she told him gently, but 
decidedly, it could never be, and rose, after a kind 

wish, to depart. . t u . i 

‘<BuI you roust hear a confession I have to make. 

Oh, mean villain that I have been said he, cover¬ 
ing his face in agony, which made his whole frame 
quiver. “How shall I commence it? Bnl oh, 

I deserve it — youf* conlempl ! You remember a 


letter you received the First of April, purporting h 
be from Charles Henderaoa ? I wrote it I’* 

The blood rushed to Laura’s face, then led it paJo 
as marble; but she forced herself to listen. 

“ I wrote it/* he continued, “not because I had 
not the highest respect for you, but for a joke oa 
Henderson, who bad so much pride and reserve. 
Bradbury only knew it, as we were together at (bat 
time; and, as soon as the mischief was done, he 
had misgivings and regret. But I thought Header- 
son loved you, and one explanation would end the 
whole aifair, which was only to vex him a little. I 
never dteamed of the edeef of what was a frolic— 
base enough it seems to me now, but conceived aod 
executed in a few minutes, without redcction. As 
soon as I learned, to my utter astooishnieot, that 
Henderson had sailed for Europe, I wrote biia a 
letter confessing the whole affair, and begging him i 
to let the consequences fall only oa me. He wrote ^ 

me, * You have marred my happiness, Mendan, for ^ 

a vulgar, senseless jest; but I forgive you. And , 
now, as the only reparation you can render me. as . ^ 
you value my peace of mind, let the subject never 
be mentioned again.* I have determined muny 
times that 1 would tell you all; hut how could I ifl* 

Irotiuee a topic so delicate, which might be frai^ t 
with pain to you, and which must bring contempt 
on myself f I have avoided you till we met hem, 
here where you have been an angel spirit to me 
here where the admiration I always felt fur you la 
society has been quickened into a love, which, ope- 
less as it is, will follow you while life remains^ • 

But I am odious to you; you can never forgn 

me!** he said. . 

There was a pause ; Laura extended her an 
Yes, I do forgive you; but I know you wd 
never forgiv’^e yourself. May we both he enn^ 
by the suffering which this fault has broug l. 
replied, almost inaudibly. 

“Noble, generous being !” murmure i-n » 
the door closed on her. “ Oh, may God m hea 
make mo worthy of her goodness to me, and may 
be spared from the sin of thoughtless frolics. 




TR'BuTE to tire IrZZlTORY OF LIEUTEFrANT THOMAS B. F. VirELD, 

WHO DIED AT FORT MOULTRIE, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1850. 


'Mi. 


BY M. a. A. C. BBOW.\. 


Where flashed the steel through serried ranks, 
Where showers of shot and ball, 

»MitJ deaf-ning peals, were raining down 
At Palo Alto’s fall : 


Where, ’raid the thickest carnage, pressed 
The chiefs of Monterey ; 

Through all the Montezaraian Halls, 

Amid the fiercest fray ; 


There, where oar eagle fearless perched, 
There, ’mid the din of w'nr. 

Thy waving plume was foremost seen, 
Like Henry’s of Navarre. 


Harmless to thee fell shot and ball 
As rain-drops from the sky ; 

’Twas thine to wear the olive wreath— 
Then fold thy robes and die ! 
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“Just look at them loving lovyers said Harry 
Mears, glancing from his companion to a young 
man and maiden, who, for the moment unconscious 
that they were in the midst of a large company, 
were leaning towards each other, and looking into 
each other’s faces in rather a remarkable manner. 
“Isn’t it ridiculous? I thought Fisher had more 
sense than to do so. As to Clara Grant, she al¬ 
ways was a little weak.” 

The friend looked at the couple and smiled. “ It 
is ridiculous, certainly,” he remarked. “ Why 
bavn’t they sense enough to keep these little love- 
passages for private occasions?” 

“Clara, w’ith ail her silliness, used to be a right 
pleasant companion,” said Mears. ** But since this 
love affair between her and Fisher, she has become 
intolerably dull and uninteresting. She doesn't care 
1 fig for anybody but him, and really appears to 
think it a task to be even polite to an old acquainl- 
ance 1 don’t think she has cause to be quite so 
elated with her conquest as this comes to; nor to 
feel that, in possessing the love of a man like Fisher, 
*be b independent of the world, and may show off 
the indifference she feels to every one. Fisher is 
^ver enough, but he is neither a Socrates nor a 
aainl.” 

“He will suit her very well, I imagine.” 

''Yes; they will make a passable Darby and Joan, 
no doubt. Still, it always vexes me to see people 
^ho pretend to any sense acting in this way.” 

“I think it is more her fault than his.” 

“Sodo 1. She has shown a disposition to bill 
nod coo from the first. At Mangura’s party, last 
veck, she made me sick. I tried to get her hand 
Of a dance; but no. Close to the side of Fu<her she 
red, like a fixture, and could hardly force her 
p8 into a smile for any one else. The gipsy ! I’d 
her for all this, jf I could just hit upon a 


1*1 me see," temuked the friend, dropping his 
^ ““o »'honghtful position. *• can’t we devise a 

»fair r '>« » '«<le ? She is certainly 

‘fo< subject. It would be fine sport.” 

•«, it would.” 

;; She evidently think, FUher perfection.” 

«auUv 

to Caroline Lee, who was trving 
“OMearl”*^’ living.” 


“It 


IS a fact.*’ 


^as she serious ?” 

“Kindeed! Serious,.*, 
xiu.—20 


grave. Caroline 


was laughing to me about it. Nearly every one 
notices the silliness of her conduct, and the weak¬ 
ness she displays in forever talking about and prais¬ 
ing him.” 

“ I w’ould like to run him down a little when she 
could overhear me, just for the fun of the thing.” 

So would 1. Capital! That will do, exactly. 
We must watch an oppi»rtunity, and if we can gel 
within ear-shot of her any time that she is by her¬ 
self, we must abuse Fisher right and left, without 
appearing to notice that .she is listening to what we 
say, or, indeed, anywhere near us.” 

“Right! That 'a the very thing! It will be 
capital fun.’^ 

Thus, the Ihoughlless young men, meddling them¬ 
selves in a mailer that did not concern them, de¬ 
termined upon a very questionable piece of folly 
All that they said of the lovers was exaggeration 
It was true that they did show rather more prefer¬ 
ence for each other in company than just accorded 
with good taste ; but this, while it provoked a smile 
from the many, irritated only the few. 

Clara Grant, notwithstanding the light manner in 
which the two young men had spoken of her, was 
a girl of ^ood sense, good principles, and deep feel¬ 
ing. She had been several times addressed by 
young men before Fisher offered his hand; but, with 
all their attractions, there were defects about them 
which her habits of close observation enabled her 
to see, that caused her to repel their advances, and 
in two instances to decline apparently very advan¬ 
tageous offers of marriage. In the integrity of 
Fisher’s character, she had the most unbounded con¬ 
fidence; and she really believed, as she hud said 
to Caroline Lee and to others, that he was one of 
the purest-minded, most honorable young men living 
Judge, then, with what feelings she overheard, 
about half an hour after the plan to disturb her peace 
bad been formed, the following conversation be¬ 
tween Mears and his companion, carried on in low 
tones and in a confidential manner. She was sit¬ 
ting close to one side of the folding-doors that com¬ 
municated between the parlors, and they were in 
the adjoining room, concealed from her by the half¬ 
partition, yet so close that every word they uttered 
I was distinctly heard. Her attention was first ar¬ 
rested by hearing one of them say— 

“ If she knew Fisher as well as I do.” 

To which the other responded— 
j “ Yes; or as well as 1 do. But, poor girl! it 
isn’t expected that she is to know everything about 
young men who visit her. It is belter that she 
should not.” 

821 
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Still, I am rather surprised that common report 
should not have given her more information about 
Fi^-hcr than she seems to possess. ” 

** So am I. But she 'II know him better one of 

these days." 

“ / ’]/ warranf you that! Perhaps to her sorrow; 
though 1 hope things will turn out differently from 
what they now promise. Don'J you think he is 
pretty well done with bis wild oats V* 
lWsii>iy. But time will tell." 

“ l’e 5 , time proves all things." 

S»ine one joining the young men at this point of 
their conven^ation, the subject was changed. Greatly 
amus'd at what they had done, they little thought- 
how sad the effects of their unguarded words would 

be. , 

Five minutes afferwards, the young man named 
Mcars, curious to see bow Clara had been affected 
by whit be knew »he mnsl beya heard, moved to 
mioiher part of the room in order lo oh^rve her 
willMiit atrraclinf her alleniion. Bui she bad loft 
(he place wliero ahe was siltinff. His eye ranged 
around the room, but she was nowhere to be seen. 

“ I'm afraid we've hurl Clara more Ihan we in¬ 
tended, ” he said, rejoining his friend. “She has 
vanished.” 

‘•Ah! Where's Fi.sher?” ^ 

“ He's at the other end of the room." 

“ We didn't say anything against the young man. 

O Not in particular. We made no specifications. 

There was nothing that she could lake hold of. 

.. No, of course not. But I wond«f ^hal is going 
to he the upshot of the matter V 

nothing very serious, I apprehend. 

No. I suppose she will go home aifd cry her 
eves half out, and then conclude that, whatever 
n-sher tnay have been, he ’» perfection now It 

" aatGrl" hTd nm Inly leA the parlors, but so^ 
anTZ^tlyleft the bou.se, and alone returned to ^ 

“er lome. When her lover, shortly afierwards. 

'"ri-hed Otrottsh the rooms for her, she was no- 

Wherfi»*crara?'’ he asked of one and miother. 1 

The answer was— . 

1 . 1 saw her here a moment since. 

But i, was soon apparent that »!>« jas no- 
Jem in .he rooms now. Fisber moved almut un- 
easily for half an hour. Still, not seetng her, he 
CaL anaious lest a sudden illness had cau«d 
^ to retire from the company. More particular 
uiries were made of the lady who had given the 
^riainmenl. She immediately ascertained for him 
that Clara was not in the house. One of the serv- 
aats reported that a lady had gone away alone half 
hour before. Fisher did not remain a single mo¬ 
ment after receiving this intelligence, but went 
direct lo the house of Clara’s aunt, with whom she 
lived, and there ascertained that she had come 
borne and retired to her room without seeing any 
of the family. His inquiry whether she were ill, 
the servant could not answer. 


Have you seen anything of Clara yet ?" asked 
the friend of Mears, wiih a smile, as they met about 
an hour after they hud disturbed the peace of a 
trusting, innocent-miaded girl, just for the fua of 
it." 

** I have not," replied Mears. 

Where *s Fisher ?" 

*‘He B gone also." 

“ Ah, indeed I J *m sorry the matter was taken 
BO seriously by the young lady. It was oaly a 
joke." 

“ Fes. That was all; and she ought to hare 
known it." 

On the next day, Fisber, who bad spent a restless 
night, called to ask for Clara as early as be could 
do so with propriety. 

“ She wishes you to excuse her," said the serv¬ 
ant, who had taken up bis name to the young lady 
“ Is she not well ?" asked Fii*her. 

“ She has not been out of her room this morning. 

1 don't think she is very well." 

The voting man relirecl with a troubled feelings 
his heart. In the evening be called again; but 
Clara sent him word, as she had done in the mom 
ing, that .*-he wi.<hed to be excused. 

In the mean time, the young lady “ 

I the most distressing doiibis. What she had hsM 

vague as it wa... fell like ice upon ® i 

h-id no reason to question what had been > »' ’ 
it was, as far as appeared lo her, the , 

Sion of a fact made in confidence by 0'^“^ ™ 

without there lieing an object tn view. I X 
hud come to her and talked fo her after iba nia , 
she would have rejeeted the allegations ■nibtpan.'r. 
and eonfidcntly pronounced them false, 
had me. her in a shape so unexpected, and wn^» 

much seeming truth, that she was left no altera 

tiv<* but to believe. He. 

Fi>hcr cahed a third lime; bni J'till 
elincd .seeing him. On the day after .h« l«^^ 
leinpf, he received a note from her i > 

strange words :— 


I OVBAR Sm : smee i iast met you, 1 have ^om 

' satisfied that a marriage between us P ^ 

happy one. This conclu.-ion is 
me ,L it ean possibly be to you. You. 
will soon be able to feel coldly towards her » ^ 

fickleness, as you will call it, so soon 
change her mind; but a life-sbadow .. 
heart. If you can forget me, do so, m J ^ 

vourself. As for me, I feel that—but 
;ay this? Charles, do not seek to '‘>“8* " 
lulion I have taken, for yon cannot; do no ^ ^ 
explanations, for I can give none. May y 
happier than I can ever be ! Farewelb „ 


“Madness!” exclaimed Charles Fisher, M ^ 
crumpled this letter in his hand. “ Is there n 

in woman ?” _ . „ 

lie sought no expinnalion; he made no 
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diange her resolulion; but merely returned ibis 
brief answer— 

“Clara, you are free.’* 

It was quickly known among tne circle of their 
friends that the engagement between Fisher and 
Clara had been broken otT. Hears and his friend, it 
may be supposed, did not feel very comfortable 
when I hey heard this. 

“I didn’t think the silly girl woitld take it so seri¬ 
ously,” remurked one to the other. 

“ No; it was a mere joke. ’ ’ 

“Bui has turned out a very serious one.” 

“ I guess they ’ll make it up again before long.” 

“ I hope 80 . Who would have believed it was in 
her to take the matter so much at heart, or to act 
wiib so much decision and firmness ? I really think 
beticr of the girl than 1 did before, although I pity 
her from my heart.” 

“ Hadn’t we better make an eflbrt to undo the 
wrong we have done Y” 


maidens of their choice, and were now married. 
Both, up to this time, bad carefully concealed from 
their wives the act of which they had been guilty. 

After returning home from a pleasant company 
one evening, at which Clara was present, the wife 
of Hears said to him— 

‘‘ Vou did not seem to enjoy yourself to-night. 
Arc you not well Y” 

“ Oh yes; I feel quite well.” returned Hears. 

“ Why, then, did you look so sober?” 

“ I was not aware that I looked more so than 
usual.” 

“ Fou did, then. And you look sober now. There 
must be some cause for this. What is it, dear ?*• 

Hears was by no means ignorant of (lie fuel that 
he ftilt sober. The presence of Clara distressed him 
more, instead of less, the oftener he met her. The 
question of his wife made him fwl half inclined to 
tell her the truth. AJ'ter thinking for a moment, he 
said— 


“ And expose ourselves ? Oh no ! We must bo 
M still as death on the subject. It is too serious an 
affair. We might get ourselves into trouble.” 

“ True. Bui I cannot bear to think that others 
ire suffering from an act of mine.” 

“It is not a pleasant consciou.«ness, certainly. 
But still, to confess what w*e have done would place 
us in a very awkw’ard position. In fact, not for the 
world would I have an exposure of this little act of 
folly take place. It would afiect me in a certain 


quarter—where, I need not mention to you—in a 
Way that might be exceedingly disagreeable.” 

“1 didn’t think of that. Yes, I agree with you 
that we had be.sl keep quiet about it. I’m sorry; 
hut it can't be helped now. ” 

And so the matter was dismissed. 


^o one saw Clara Grant in company for the spac 
of twelve months. When she did appear, all he 
dd iriends were glruck with the great change in be 
ippearaoce. As for Fisher, he had left the cil 
•oiue months before, and gone off to a souther 
town, where, it w'as said, he was in good busincs? 

The cause of estrangement between the lover 
femamed a mystery to every one. To all question 
on the subject, Clara was silent. But that she wa 
‘ cofferer every one could see. 

•■U ish that girl would fall in love wiih soni< 
gat married,” Meara remarked to h 
">«yha<l passed oi 

««me wherever I go.” 

iafe wotli', » “>«' 

iOKe Hould turn out so seriously ?” 

‘1 Wonder if he is marri^ yet^” 

It’s a lesson to me.” 
to me, also.” 

oonclusio 

**»''oying, bv a f.w'’'*'’ '“hjecl. Both, aim 

'"“■g couple, had wooed and woail 


‘‘ I have felt rather graver than u.sual to-night. 
Something brought to my recollection, loo vividly, 
a little act of folly that has been attended with seri¬ 
ous consequences.” 

His wife looked slightly alarmed. 

“It was only a joke—just done for the fun of the 
thing; but it was taken, much to my surprise, seri- 
ou!«ly. I was innocent of any desire to wound ; but 
a tew light words have made two hearts wretched.” 

Mrs. Hears looked at her husband with surprise. 
He continued— 

“You remember the strange misunderstanding 
that took place between Clara Grant and young 
Fisher, about two years ago?” 

“Very well. Poor Clara has never been like 
herself since that time.” 

“ I was the cause of it.” 

“ You !” said the wife, in astonishment. 

“ Yes. Clara used to make herself quite con- 
spicuousby the way she acted towards Fisher, with 
whom she was under an engagement of marriage. 
She hardly saw anybody in company but him. And 
be^ide.^, she made bold to declare that he was about 
as near to perfection as it was possible for a yoi||g 
man to come. She was always talking about him 
to her young female friends, and praising him to 
the skies. Her silly speeches were every now and 
then reported, much to the amn.«enient of young 
men to whose ears they happened to find their way. 
One evening, at a large party, she was, as usual 
anchored by the side of her lover,showing oflT 
her fondness for him in rather a ridiculous manner. 
A young friend and myself, who were rather amii.^^cd 
at this, determined, in a thoughtless moment, that 
we would, ju.st for the fun of the thing, run Fisher 
down in a confidential undertone to each other, vet 
loud enough for her to hear us, if a good opportunity 
for doing so offered. Before long, we noticed her 
sitting alone in a corner near one of the folding- 
doors. We managed to gel near, yet so as not to 
appear to notice her, and then indulged in some 
light remarks about her lover, mainly to the effect 
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that, if his sweetheart knew him as well as we did, 
jlie might not think him quite so near perfection as 
she appeared to do. Shortly atterwards, I searched 
through the rooms for her in vain. From that night 
the lovers never again met. Clara refused to see 
Fisher when he called on her the next day, and 
-horlly afterwards requested him, in writing, to re¬ 
lease her from her marriage contract, without giv¬ 
ing any reason for her change of mind.** 

“Henry,” exclaimed Mrs. Mears, her voice and 
countenance expressing the painful surprise she felt, 

“ why did you not immediately repair the wrong 
you had done ?” 

“How could I without exposing myself, and 
causing perhaps a serious collision between me and 
Fi'»her ?” 

“ You should have braved every consequence,” 
replied Mrs. Mears, firmly, “ ratlier than permitted 
two loving hearts to remain severed, when a word 
from you would have reunited them. How could 
you have hesitated a moment as to what was right 

todof But it may not be too late yet. Clara must 

know the truth.” . 

‘•Think what may be the consequence, said 

^^'oThinlt, mther, what have been the conse- 

rmences,” was the wife's rep'y. , . ^ .. 

^ U w«; in vain that Mears argued with his wife 
aiwut the policy of letting the matter rest where 
it was. She was a woman, and could only feel , 
l.ow deeply Clara had been wronged, as well as the , 
*,y fL an immediate reparation of that wrong^ 
p Tmore than an hour she argued the matter wi h 
11 husband, who finally emsented that she should 
Clara and correct the serious error under 
"Tvh shJ htd been laboring. Early on the next 
" “ \wra called upon the unhappy gtrl. A 
,Uy Mrs. Mear ^ee than she had before 

rep of sulfering. 

niadc'revealed d p „ 

help saving Clara, Mrs. 

After conversing a 

Mears said-- niffht, so nearly aflecting 

‘klheardsomethm 

your peace, that I ha passing 

' t;\Vhat 19 

M-er her fa« _ engaged in marriage 

It years ag y 

M,. Fisher r’ faded from her 

Clara made no , .,,vhtlv for a moment. 


to 


T''''®'*. . 4 tell vott that 

tinned ^.^em 1 am They h"** 

little "pot'; 


A deep groan heaved the bosom of Clara; her 
head fell back, and her body drooped nervelessly. 

Mrs. Mears extended her hands quickly and saved 
her from falling to the floor. 

“ This, too, ‘ for the fun of it!’ ” she said to her¬ 
self, bitterly, as she lifte<l the inanimate body of the 
poor gill in her arms, and laid it upon the sofa. 

■Without summoning any of the family, Mrs. Mears 
made use of every effort in her power to restore the 
circle of life. In this she was at last successful. 
When the mind of Clara had become again active, 
and measurably calm, she said to her— 

“ It was a cruel jest, and the consequences have 
been most painful. But I trust it is not yet too late 
to repair the wrong thus done, although no com¬ 
pensation can be made for the suffering to which 
you have been subjected.” 

“It is loo late, Mrs. Mears—too late!” replied 
Clam, in a mournful voice. 

“ Say not so, my dear young friend.** 

But Clam shook her head. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Mears strove camesfly 
to lift up her drooping heart. The calmness with 
whii'h she had been able to bear the destruction of 
all her hopes, because there had seemed an ad^ 
quate cause for the sacrifice she had made, was al 
gone now. There had been no adequate cause for 
the sacrifice. Her lover was as excellent and hon¬ 
orable as she at first believed him to be, and she 
had cast him off on the authority of a heartless jest. 

To all that her friend could say, she had but one re¬ 
ply to make— 

“ It is loo late, now !” , , 

“Not too late, I trust.” said Mr. ^'**®^^* ® ^ 
deal disturbed by his wife’s relation o 
view with Clara. ” I must ascertain 
is, and write to him on the subject i j ^ 
a’y,l,ing .ha. led you .o believe 
nized .he voice" of .he persons ■» ^ 

conversing ? Do y«u .hink she suspec.s 
matter?” 

“ I do not think she d^s. 

“ So much the better. * .„rr,rmation she had 

The efil-e. upon Clara of "’® ' ,, rte had 

„ceived was very “""I** If having don. 

been nfllicled. .he ®°"’''"''_,„^howasdes.i.»''- 

righ. in refusing .O marry ^ „f viriu<><» 

a, she had bu. no«'» ''TI, 

principles, sus.ained her. ,,ad “« 

re her .ha. he was a. „ade .h. 

believed him, and .ha. f.o 

,im of a pleasant ,oke . T"" her 

completely forsw 

,be was '*"‘”'^7 'jeeply in,palie“''r 

had written to F 

for an »n»w®V, ^ have made the ^ ^ 

« I am afraid "'‘'‘"“^oroviog. 


'e^dently 


no 


le n'- „ 

j^efioufly- 
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riionld have entered into another engagement, or, 
if his pride baa taken fire at being thrown off on 
what may appear to him auch slight groundti, 1 
really tremble for the consequences.” 

“Let ns hope for the best,” returned Mrs. Mears, 
“ as we have acted for the best. It was plainly our 
doty to do as we have done. On that subject I 
have no doubt.” 

Two more weeks of painful suspense and anxiety 
pM«cd. Clara did not improve in the least. Mrs. 
Mears called to see her every few days, but dared 
not venture to tell her that her husband had written 
to Fisher. She was afraid to fill her mind with this 
hope lest it should fail, and the shock prove too se¬ 
vere. But. even as it was, life seemed to be ra¬ 
pidly ebbing away. 

At length there came a change. Nature rallied, 
tod life flowed, though feebly still, in healthier cur¬ 
rents through the veins of Clara Grant. In a week 
from ihe^time this change took place, she was able 
to leave her bed and sit up for a few hours each 
day. But'all who looked into her young face were 
grieTed at the sight. There were no deep lines of 


distress there, but the marks of patient, yet hopeless 
suffering. 

One day she sat alone, in a dreamy, mu.sing state, 
with a book lying upon her lap. She had been try¬ 
ing to read, but found it impossible to take any inte¬ 
rest in the pages over which her eyes passed, while 
her mind scarcely apprehended the sense. Some 
one opened the door; but she did not look around. 
The person, whoever it was, remained only for a 
moment or two, and then withdrew. In a little 
while, the door opened again, and some one entered 
and came towards her w'ilh the tread of a man. She 
started to her feet, while her heart gave a sudden 
bound. As she turned, her eyes fell upon the form 
of her long absent lover. For an instant, perhaps 
longer, she looked into his face to read it as the in¬ 
dex of his heart, and then she lay quivering on his 
bosom. 

A few weeks later, Clara became the bride of 
Charles Fisher, and left with him for the South. 
Neither of them ever knew the authors of the wrong 
they had suffered. It was better, perhaps, that in 
this they should remain ignorant. 

So much “/or f/tc fun of 
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** The Lord shall make bright clouds, and give them showers of rain.” 


The Fcasson is approaching when soft showers 
^ill c^l from the brown earth tender grass and 
flowers, weaving a robe of beauty which will en¬ 
sure nmil the winds of Autumn revisit the earth. 
Bright clouds will come, noiselessly sailing through 
flic ethereal ocean, and, with their forms and hues 
of loveliness, awaken a wish in the thrilled bosom 
of the lover of Nature to be, like them, rovers 
toiong all things bright and beautiful. 

I love to lie dowTi of a clear Spring day, when 
the air is fresh and fragrant, and watch the clouds 
pile themselves in threatening masses, or slowly 
disappear. They move up from behind 
the distant hills—their silver edges bright, but not 
azEling—borne on the wings of the wind to the 
changing but still beautiful, never reposing 
ol seeking the horizon, and at last disappearing, to 
. •'"cceeded by a long train as fair, as fragile, and 
torching as themselves. 

bpa!!! ^*^r*^*. ^ wondrous, ever-varying 

hiv«f clouds. They pluck the rainbow’s 

floorl.*^V adorning; they glow, sometimes, like 

ttoiasUn weave themselves intc 

''Itoknesur**'!’ 

whole 

to them ' andwrhen the parched eartl 

«hQwer« 4 ^ ^tiswer with blessed and refresh 

of ^ the blossoms and iht 

“len rejoice. 


Precious, then, to the spirit should be the assur¬ 
ance that the Lord will make bright clouds. How 
should we miss their moving shadows from the 
uplands and the meadows, and from the glittering 
streams! Did you ever stand in the woods—not 
dense enough to hide the distant landscape—when 
a cloud came bclw'een you and the sun, and all, save 
the spot where you reposed, was flooded with golden 
light ? If you have, the vision comes back, and the 
heart-thrill, to which no words do justice. 

The showers of rain in the Spring-time are not 
the least lovely among the changes of the natural 
world. They fall tenderly upon the springing grass 
and budding wild-flowers, and their silvery clashing 
has a music of its own. Sometimes, their accom¬ 
paniment is the lightning and the thunder-peal, and 
sometimes they full before the very eye of the sun 
which pierces them and renews upon the clouds the 
tinted bow of promise. They come in the morning, 
and hush the matin song of the birds; they fall at 
noon, and send the plough-boy from hia toil to the 
protection of the cot; they visit the parched earth 
at eve, and moisten it after the fervent kissing of 
the sun; and in the hushed and holy night they 
tread softly, lest they awaken the sleepers whom 
they come to bless. 

How the young leaves and the blossoms glisten 
after their baptism in the pure element! The breezea 
come and shake the heafj^ drops from iheir edges. 
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■nd ihe earth lakes them to its bosom and yield* 
them back, in added strength and beauty, to her 
Floral children. No drop of all the multitudinous 
showers that fail is lost in the great laboratory of 
Nature. Each one has its mission, and performs 
it, though often wrought out beyond our wisest 
thoug.us. What do these soft showers upon the 
bare mountain-tops, where no flower looks to them, 
and no blade of grass springs up for a covering? 
The waters lie there until a strong wind bears them 
away, or they find a pathway down the rugged 
sides and join the rivulets, w'hich gleam like silver 


threads in the sunshine, and swell the river sources. 
Then they flow through cultivated fields and by the 
dwellings of the happy, till at last the broad ocean 
takes them to its bosom, and they mingle with its 
world of waters. Are their journey ing* ended here ? 
Oh nol they rise again upon the invisible element, 
and again sweep over continents, mountains, and 
rivers, sometimes pausing over some far-off ocean 
isle, and scattering healing from its borders, and 
sometimes hovering over the dc'^orts, but gathering 
up their skirts and yielding no rain. 

With all lovely things and precious, let us hence- 
forth number the clouds of heaven. We shall not 
love less the shell that lays its rose-lip beside the 
foaming waters, the beauty and the music of the 
summer birds, the insects’ hum and the sound of 
falling vsmter, the spirit-melody of the human voice, 
Z subdued soul-light of the eye. the tnfin.te 
nidcence” of the sUrs, and the wild majesty of the 
mouotam land. 




The dull gray mass which sometimes bonnets our 
vision may indeed suggest gloomy thoughts; but 
the mingling of cloud and sunahine is all joyous 
and beautiful. Wilh what uninterrupted and grace¬ 
ful motions they glide through the infinite space 
above us! How rapturous, and at the sau^ lime 
calming and elevating, are the thoughts they su^st 
to us, and from the fever of life the soul seems to 
cast itself upon their vapory forms, and flee away 
and be at rest! 

Very beautiful are the morning, the nopo, and the 
evening clouds, with their background of serenest 
blue, and their edges of gold, silver, scarlet, or pu^ 
pie. Sometimes they pile themselves up, as if pre¬ 
paring a throne for the monarch of the day, aod 
again their rugged outline seems like inountaie 
summits, shattered by the storms of centuries ago. 
St>metimes they are so light and fleecy, one would 
imagine a breath might scatter them, and we think 
to see them fade while we gaze; and in a few 
hours, perhaps, the storm-king summons nis forces, 
and the hills are black with shadows, and the fierce 
lightning rends the vapory mass, and the heaveus 
and the earth seem meeting in the terrible conflict. 
Peace, the burden of the angels’ song, soon suc¬ 
ceeds the rush of the storm, and, as the darkness 
rolls away, all things seem to rejoice, whether ani¬ 
mate or inanimate. 

Thanks from the depths of an adoring spirit, that 
the Lord has made and will make bright and beaU’* 
tiful clouds! 


the child and 

(WKITTE.V IN THE A 


THE r.AINEOY/. 

LBfM OF A FRIEND.) 


BY MIKA MERTON 


I SAW a chilJ,» 

Playing midst the Bower. wiW, 

pLutiful nnd bright 'va..he 

^Vhilc the 

come, „.er vale aod leu.” 

Gathefios 

u merer mora .be .trayerl 
over Bowen 

With warm and hlae, 

.Neath the »h , 0<,wcr., 

In the .unn^ childi.h wmg 
ginging ^ along!” 

m!rry bird. «nd bee". 


And Ihe Bkiea, thot erat h.id Bitiiled, 
N(.\v grew frowning, dark, und wi . 
Wl.ile the rain, with mournful soun , 
Paftrred loudly on the ground; 

And the young child wept a ou 
When .he MW the fearful I, 

Sweeping through the skic* b g 
Veiling the warm bud from sigh • 

But not long the young child wept-' 

^imy by ^hednrw cloud.wept. 

Far adovni the we.t i ; 

Andit.edgewo.t.ngedwithg^^^^ 

■While the rainbow " 

Spanned the ..vernrclung ^^^^^ 

^”''‘i''C,Tee mbd.ir- 
Hanging m the cn 

And .he cried «• 

.i See the ’ 

clouds are near, 

So, when with fear; 

And thy . .-ch joy doP»^‘ 

AVhen thou Bcc«t hear , 

That hath o’er life’" 

May Hope,s »^ 
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Come, dearest, lay a»ide your work; away with 
both book and needle; let us go forth into the bright 
Kun&hine on this balmiest, clearest, sweetest of April 
morniogs. The warm, mild air, the blue sky, the 
odor of the early flowers, the song of the lately- 
returned birds, all chide us for lingering within these 
dull walls, and in sw'eetly persuasiv'o language of 
their own do summon us to give them welcome as 
heralds of the Spring. We will not venture yet into 
the woods to search for wild flowers; for, on these 
A|M“il days of alternating shower and sunshine, such 
long excursions were neither safe nor pleasant. 
W'e will defer them, trusting that May-day will 
nsher in a urarmer month than is usually granted us 
in this backward, northern clime, and when such 
lengthened rambles can be undertaken without en¬ 
countering unlooked-for storms. 


tor the present, hie we to the garden to gather 
■what man’s stinted cultivation there oflers for our 
acceptance. It is true that here are no great varie- 
tiefi; but they are precious and thrice welcome, 
these first blossoms, and while we enjoy their per¬ 
fection, the scarcely discernible buds of the hya- 
rinlh. tulip, and star of Bethlehem, struggling above 
the loosened mould, shall bid us hope for more. 

Look! here are violets; and be careful as you 
tread, for I would not willingly see one of them 
crushed. They have not been idle through the 
dreary winter; for, see how they have spread 
Jbemselves, at their own sweet will, all over this 
^ bed, not content with the narrow border on 
J^bich I trained them the last summer. How bril- 
lani they are now m the sunshine! and how meek- 
y they lift their gold and purple heads to the light! 
never look at the violet without fancyiixg it a face, 
«m«i human in eipre^ion, which apeak, to me, 

. wd tn such appealing lonea! It aeems to any, 
lnra?h.Thelpless; protect me,” and it 
crisv . upwards, that 1 should 

a IZ *** ““S"® -lestroyed by 

“srelass touch or step. ’ 

‘hat skUlful gardener ia 
•pot amLT* 'ueseuiel 

CeS "‘“O' ^®e.. 

“"’ey his Ihtir'h j'* *’'*"* *’*"‘1*> "I®®" ho 

-aynot write or even 
'^IJwber.Va 1 t' tn his heart. We 

theirihese violets; for in a single 
^»««i8nehaclS^^ ^ appreciated, 

by your w« ir grirdle, or put it in s 

yTonr work-table or desk: you may forgei 


it w'hile your mind is on the employment of your 
fingers; but that most delicate of odors will float 
around you like an actual presence—an angel mani¬ 
festation, making your labor cheerful and your 
thoughts pure and holy. I can but faintly describe 
such an emotion, though I have felt it a thousand 
limes. 

Here are the daffodils, raising their golden petals 
in the midst of a mass of pointed green leaves. 

What! did I hear you say that you do not admiro 
the daffodil, it is so stiff and yellow ? Slight it not, 

I beseech you. It is yellow, indeed, and so is often 
the sunset sky, both painted by the brush of Nature, 
that never puts on a color amiss. 

Besides, the dafibdil is connected with my most 
childish, earliest experiences of spring, and is to me 
ever a welcome comer. Shall I associate it in 
your mind w’ith a moral lesson of deeper import? 
Permit me, then, to repeat some lines of one ol 
those sweet old English poets, addressed to this 
decried flower— 

** Fair daflVkIila, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; ^ 

As yet, the early rising sun 
Has not attained hianoon. 

Stay, stay 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song ,* 

And, having prayed together, we 

Will go with you along. 

««We have short time to stay as you. 

We have aa abort a spring • 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
At you or anything. 

We die 

Aa yonr hours do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the summer’s rain; 

Or, as the pearls of morning’s dew. 

Ne’er to be found again.” 

Well,you are softened, I perceive; so we will 
place these which you have already picked in the 
nosegay that we are about to make. Do not quar¬ 
rel with me, either, for calling it a “nosegayfor 
I like that good old word in our mother tongue bet- 
ter than the newly-introduced French name ol 
“ bouquet.” 

And how for some jonquils, whose delicate straw 
color shall be a relief to the gayer-hued daffodils. 
We will not confine ourselves to the fully-expanded 
blossoms, but will gather a few buds also, to mingle 
with their maturer sisters, for they are so slender 
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®nd droop 80 gracefully on the stem, besides having 
a deeper tint, that vanishes as ihey unfold, as to 
make them rival (he first in beauty. 

Next come the blue bells, of which there are 
scores, and wc will intersperse them unsparingly 
among our daffodils and jonqtiils. But what shall 
we do to obtain some green leaves ? These long, 
verdant spikes of the daffodil are appropriate enough, 
and they must be plentifully bestowed on our nose¬ 
gay. Still it lacks the grace which can only be 
supplitHl by the undulating outline of those leaves 


which we must wait for May to produce. 

Do not ask me to resort to my geraniums, for I 
have a fancy lo-daylhat no green-house plants shall 
share the honors of these children of the free air and 
earth. Let us search more clo^ely, and perhaps Na- 
' lure, ever bountiful and kind, will gratify our wish. 
Yes, here is a trea.‘‘ure, and a goodly portion of it ; 
shall be secured before it is destroyed by the spade. 
For this trailing chickweed is a most saucy little 
kilruder, and the careful gardener will not long 
suffer it to flourish. But are they not beautiful, 
although springing from what is only a weed, these 
star-like blossoms, so small and white? They are 
as perfect in every part as the largest, stateliest 
flower that grows. The long stems covered with 
green leaves will so well suit our purpose that we 
shall plac.e them ihanklully among our flowers, and, 
being better than our hopes, we must remam con¬ 
tent with these; for the present not desiring any¬ 
thing more luxuriant. Kneel down with me to pick 
them, for as yet they kiss closely mother earth; and 
do not be troubled either at a soiled dress or the^e 
numberless little scarlet-colored insects that start 
up beneath our fingers. 1 fancy, by your shudder 

bead, were .tour foe.? 


We have been so occupied with our flowers that 
we have not yet observed the more animated at¬ 
tendants of the Spring. There is a butterfly waver¬ 
ing among those low shrubs—most fitting visitant; 
and watch it now as it soars up towards Heaven in 
the light of this sweet season. What a proper idea 
of the ancients it was to make the butterfly an em¬ 
blem of the immortal soul! and how thought-sug¬ 
gestive to see il at this time, when not only the 
church, but all nature, speaks of the Resurrection, 
which she now devoutly commemorates. 

And let us listen to the varied and joyous strains 
of the birds. They have not all arrived in our 
northern clime, neither are they yet in fiill ^ong. 
But we can distinguish the soft musical trill of our 
favorite sparrow, and the gay notes of the robin. 
Hark ! what noisy chattering is that which almos^t 
drowns the sound of our voices ? It proceeds from 
a company of blackbirds that have just alighted on 
yonder apple tree, and' you can clearly see their 
sable plumage as they cluster on the leaflesi 
branches. 

Il is well that we have improved this hour of 
early sunshine; for, see, there is a cloud arising, 
and on my face 1 feel a drop of rain. Another and 
another; now we have an April shower. So lei us 
hurry to the house, where we will pul our flowers 
in a vase on the window-ledge, and on the morrow 
we will be up early to catch, with them, the t 
“vernal light” of the blessed Easter rooming. 

Once more in-doors, we will recall our fa\orit« 
hymn on the flowers, of which, just now, t con 
eluding verses come instinctively to my min 


“ Id all placet, then, and in all aeasona, 

Flower* expand their light and sou - > ® ‘ 

Teaching us, by mo«t persuasive Tea«)n*, 

How akin they are to human thing*. 


And with child-like, credulou* affection, 
We behold their tender bud* expa i 
Emblem, of our own greu. , 

Emblem, of the bright and better 1 


OH, LADY, TOUCH 


that lute AGAIN! 


»T J- A.. 


T van 


For. oh ■ ® j ticvcr bring» 
Though Herroon’* 


For avery note thy 

Heart-cborda awa • 5„j„g 

D«ve-adr^my.^^^f^^ 

tooeh not tbyl"‘« 

®“^ubboid.by^^jJ,"jry"n'«>», 

’'”;;orn‘ry-rjr^.oy- 
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A LEGEND OF THE HE BRIDE S. 


by mkr. carolixe h. butler. 

A tale of the time, of old • The deed, of daj-. of other year..--Os..a». 


PART I. 

Eigo, formingr one of the Hebrides on the weste 
of Scotland, presents . rockv precipiioi 
•iore, «em.ng in ,ome place, to be inaccessibi 
«cepi to the clanging sea-fowl screaming at 
ctamonng aronnd the almost perpendicular shoe 
of naked rock, against which the sea rushes an 
w„h terrific grandeur. There are also man 
^ caverns opening wide their gloomy jaws, as i 
allow up the heavy unbroken seas as the 
S'rr fragments of granit. 

I" Wild 

">« «»■>« of, 

liorrible to * '"«"E«0''oe almost to. 

be accredited lo human agencv It i 

igeMd“h“ 
‘■’omsnitj^nTbe^ ’.I™" 'o^ 'heii 

«ftii»c!C h!rT ‘’“X 

“'"PPo^ed to r °“'"® “'"'OOK*' i' 

ilominion ofThe t®" 

aaoli by their own Scotland, and governed 

y Jbeir own petty chieftains. 

r^c. ^®ro a ^Hd, lawless 

“ifibborine of pirates infesting the 

»OQndswhfch although the narrow 

lerior presented^ 1 ,°“’ ““** '®"’® ®®®'i°“» >“ <l>e in- 
rade men, preferrtj”'’**^''‘'‘®“ 

•abrisled by^tvd T"® 

'>a™ of the^A “P®" "ioir "eigh- 

ac^hborl we^'r';' “'®’- ''™®- ®^‘'--® 

^i®. and fuliv i®“ ™P"''°“» '*>»" 'he men of 
^'ievances RuffJ themselves for any 

"".ntaintsined^ v’^^®”®®’’'®* of a more noble 
*id however barb. **^®^ aiandard of government, 
-■"a.en,. m®;^^r®'“■'® ">®*' "ighes. 

•“T, they were ®* "'“eleenth cen- 

“rageneighboriorp““ •'^erior to their 

'“asniic of the Heb®’j"® **‘® "o*'®*' ““d moat 

proud chteft,®^. V®’ ®“'®‘* ®' ">« •i'o® hy 

•“■SirtcasSrunv"'®' "®'^' “ W. 

crag of a n • towering from the top- 

the bo!lTn'''’“°“!.”“® '°®'‘® '®hich 

PO'^er of his foes anf defiance alike to the 

chieftain of ^^“ald McDonald, the 

^ 01 . XLvu^2i haired exist¬ 


ed. With McDonald, this hatred raged with all the 
fury of the ocean tempest, and was as immovable 
and deep-seated as the rocks which girdled his do¬ 
minions. Many times had the vengeance of the 
chief of Skye worked dreadful havoc upon the fol¬ 
lowers of McDonald for their aggressions; but so 
far from subduing, it only roused a new spirit of 
malice, venting itself in various wicked deeds upon 
the inhabitants of Skye, though sure of a direful 
return from the outraged chieftain. 

The chief of Eigg had one daughter. Fair and 
beautiful was Ulla as the flower w'e sometimes see 
lifting its timid head within the deep fissures of the 
rocks, exciting our wonder how so frail a thing 

( could there unfold its delicate petals. In an evil 
hour this fair maiden of Eigg won the love of Mal¬ 
colm, the only son of the haughty chieftain McLeod. 
Cradled like a young eaglet in his rocky eyrie, 

I the ceaseless dirge of the ocean his lullaby, and his 
I sweetest music the wild clamor of the sea-gulls 
sweeping around the towers upon the wings of the 
I tempest, Malcolm sprang from his nurse’s arms a 
: hero. Danger was to him a pastime. Among all 
the daring sons of the isle none could equal Mal¬ 
colm. He loved to scale the giddy crag, wreathed 
in the spray of the wind-tossed billows, in search 
of the sea-mew’s nest; to steer his fearless bark 
through perilous straits with the foam of the break¬ 
ers surging around him ; and to launch within the 
dork cavern’s mouth upon the blackening waves, 
on whose surface perhaps no Other hand had dared 
to bend the pliant oar. 

The Isle of Eigg presented a bolder scope for his 
adventuresome spirit than almost any other of these 
western L^lands; and, heedless of the feud existing 
between bis father and its chief, and as reckless 
of danger from pirates or revengeful islanders, Mal¬ 
colm, manning his light craft with a few of his 
faithful clansmen, would boldly steer along the in¬ 
hospitable coast, where 

“ All is rocks at random thrown, 

Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone.” 

Sometimes anchoring beneath a frowning precipice, 
he would spring upon some jutting crag, and, leap¬ 
ing from rock to rock and over deep chasms, plant 
his foot at length upon the stunted heather. 

It was upon one of these haxardous expeditions 
that Malcolm, steering his boat within a narrow 
inlet or loch which suddenly presented itself, found 
he had unawares approached that part of Eigg 
which might 6e considered the only habitable sec- 
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lion of the island on the eastern slope of the Scuir- 
Ki?ir, a remarkable ridge of high rocks, like a ca¬ 
mel’s back, running through the centre of the island. 

Tlie rocks here became less precipitous, shelving 
grednally down to a beach of 6nc white glittering 
sand, and down their craggy sides beautiful cas¬ 
cades came leaping and tumbling in snowy foam 
to lose themselves in the waters of the loch. A 
• few of the rude boats of the islanders were moored 
at a little distance along the shore, and, further in, 
their miserable dwellings were seen scattered over 
the bright green holms, while propped, ns it were, 
upon the camel’s shoulder stood a rude stone struc¬ 
ture called the Castle of Duutulm, the residence of 
the chief Donald McDonald. No living soul was 
to be seen : the boats were idly rocking in the surf, 
and, but for the thin blue smoke curling from these 
cabins, one might have deemed the island deserted. 

Malcolm now resolved to land and view the 
strength of an enemy who, however inferior to the 
proud chieftain of Skye, still had the power to an¬ 
noy him ns a gnat may haras# the lordly lion. 
Springing to the shore, therefore, and clearing with 
little difficulty the loose fragments of rocks srmt- 
tered upon the beach, he soon found himself within 
a little glen of burpa.-sing beauty, through which a 
bright stream ran murmuring. The rocks gr u- 
ally receding from the shore, opened the view into 
various holm-, some of a deep green verdure, others 
covered with the purple heather, here and there 
diversified by small copses of underwood. Through 
one of these inviting openings ’'’I*'*"'” j ‘‘Jj 

way, when suddenly bis ear caught the sound 
7 music. mingled with the cheerful and happy 
laughter of female voices. Here, then, 

' thing to arouse the curiosity of our young 
mrer—music and the voice of woman . 

Pursuing the sound, be soon came m view of a 

party of young ' 

reapmg some ; therefore, lifting his 

charming^ gark 'Clustering locks, the young 
I in his eye. and a merry but 

r:::.».uta.mnonh.sii.^^^^^^^ 

.Ifol stranger, and then, lilrning, would have 

IwTftly fted the -P"'- 

Cnot to be so defeated. What arguments he 
use of to detain them it matters not, since 

I^evwereirresistible. Themaidenspaused,blushed, 
1 ,.„hed and then Miifered themselves to be seated 
up,m the soft heaitaT, where, at the feet of Ulla 
McDonald, and gazing up into her deep blue eyes, 
Malcolm related how, landing from his little galley, 
, ‘ had wandered from the shore, and, guided by the 
ruvishing melody of tlicir voices, bent his fortunate 
steps thither 


The chief of Eig?, with his followers, prpbtWy 
less than a hundred men, as the entire population 
of the island did not at that time exceed two hun¬ 
dred souls, left that morning on one of their preda- 
torj' or piratical expeditions, which were oAen ex¬ 
tended along the coast of England and Wales, 
leaving, meanwhile, upon the island a few old men, 
the women and children, as its sole inhabitants. 

McDonald was a hard, stern man, one who de¬ 
lighted not in innocent spt)rts or pastimes. Tho^e 
midnight orgies, when the walls of Duntulm rang 
with w’ild shouts of wilder revelry, when chieftain 
and vassals, alike giv’en over to savage debauchery, 
hesitated not at deeds which demons might shame 
to own—these were the only scenes, apairt from the 
battle and the chase, which delighted the soul of 
McDonald. 

One feeling alone humanized the soul of the chief¬ 
tain. It was his love for his daughter. He k itW 
she was very fair to look upon, and he feared that, 
in some unlucky hour, she might attract the e\e 
of that lawless piratical horde w'ho not only landed 
fearlessly upon his shores, but whom he also fea.st- 
ed in his halls. Ulla was therefore seldom allowed 
to leave the seclu-’ion of her own uparlment, which 
was situated in one of the highest tow'ers of the 
castle, overlooking a scone of wild suhlmiiiy, and 
which the chief had contrived to adorn with inan^f 
rare article.'* from foreign lands, obtained from i 
spoils of pirates. , 

Here, then, in her lonely turret, pursuing such 
occupations and amusements as her limited ippor 
tunilies alforded her, did the life of the bcauteou 
Ulla glide peacefully on until that luckless mur 

when, released from the strict surveillance her 

father, she had stolen from the gloomy waiso 
Duntulm to breathe tho pure air of heaven, an , 
with a few of her chosen companions, ^ 

will through the romanfic purlieus ol , 

that luckless hour when the eyes of young . co 
first rested upon her beauty ! 

Never had Malcolm looked upon so fair » ^ ' 
lure as Ulla. Her loveliness was of that 
which could soonest attract his noble an 
nature; for it spoke to him of helplessnesM^d 
seemed to demand protection. Her compa _ 
W’ith their Hebe-like forms, their brig j- 

cheeks, and the mischievous glances shot . 

sparkling eyes, might win his transient a mi 
or tempt him to a mirthful frolic, but would ^ 
away from his thoughts with the morrow ' 

Bui Ulla—Ulla with her sweet and tranquil » 
Ulla with tresses so soft and golden falling ro 
little cap or of pale blue velvet, an m 

sunny luxuriance half shading her beauti u 
Ulla with the faintest tinge of the rose upon a 
plexion so purely transparent that ^ 

was clearly traced, Ulla with ,jycn» 

eyes whose liquid beauty the deep blue he 
at noonday alone could match—stirred at on 
depths of his soul and bound him ©apt ^e. - 
was the fair Ulla unmoved by the gallant 
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»me yonlh at her feet; ihore dark eyes flashe< 
lalo her heart with electric power, while his man 
nep. and language, so much more polished than 
charaoierired the halls of Dunlulm, excited hei 
wonder and admiration. 

Alas, that they ever should have mel-that brave 
roung chieftain and the fair Ulla! In that one brief 
interview their fate was sealed: they loved—and to 
tov was death! The chief of Skye would sooner 
behold his gallant son, in all the freshness and pro- 
mi* of youth, stretched at bis feet a lifeless corse, 
ban w him wed the daughter of bis foe, the law- 
„ “'■Eira; and he, that stem, savage old 

iriv!s ?u r” "T *>“''«<> liis 

viewL tower of Duntuira, and 

up her mangled body to the birds of the air, 

T L ® carriage to the son of Me¬ 

thod, his bitter foe! 

thwart the rocky summit of the Scuir-Eigg, and 

u •">‘‘1 '*>« bee - 

mremed incapable of 
f«Ul mia* “'‘"“"""^“''^‘■ich held him at the 
wives ''“hdrawingihem 

Z P*"- o-xl 'ha'ted ii 

And’ Mill M rT®’ 'be stranger 

nniil Warned “"<* downcast eye 

«frvenine ih y **5' 'b® <ast-galhering shade: 

^««mg,they parted; but with a promise to mee, 
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sun and ^ ^ ‘^"toved, even i 

violent tem heaven succeed 
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, b'li one day afe, "J*"''""* the confiding Ull 
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Ulla turned pale as she pointed them out to her 
lover. Her heart, for the first time, owned a pre- 
sentiment of evil. 

Nearer and nearer over the foam-crested billows 
came the boats, and rounding the rocky point of 
Rum, stood direct for Eigg, the banner of its chief 
floating from the foremost galley, while, echoing 
from clitr to cliff and across the quiet waters of the 
little loch, sounded the wild strain of the “ McDo¬ 
nald’s Gathering.” 

Ulla held out her hand to Malcolm-- 

“ Fly, Malcolm, fly! In his wrath my father is 
terrible! Should he find thee here—thee, the sou 
of his enemy, though alone and defenceless—no 
mercy would stir his bosom or change thy doom of 
death. Fly, then, ere it lie too late !” 

“But for thee, sweet Ulla,” cried Malcolm, his 
eye kindling a.s be spoke, “ I would dare the chief 
of Eigg to mortal combat—but for thee, defy alike 
his power and malice ; for Malcolm never yet 
turned his back upon a foe. Yet for thy sake, dear 
one, I go, soon I trust to proffer that alliance which 
thy father dare not spurn. Meanwhile, dearest 
Ulla, let me not be denied the sight of thy beauty, 
fair as the sunbeam; lei me hear sometimes thy 
voice, sweet as the morning wind among the 
branches. Every night my little bark shall lie at 
the foot of yon high cliff, which even the bolde.si of 
thy father’s vassals deem inaccessible. If frtim thy 
chamber thou canst safely steal away, place a light 
within the window of thy turret, and I will meet 
thee here—here, dearest Ulla, in this spot where 
first we fUet.” 

The maiden gave a hurried assent, for the boats 
came on with the speed of race-horses. Then, for 
the first time folding her to his heart and imprinting 
a kiss upon her snow-white brow, Malcolm was 
gone. Fleet as the wind were the footsteps of Ulla 
as she fled towards her gloomy prison of Duntulm. 
She crossed its rude portals, and ascending to her 
turreted chamber, with throbbing bosom and tear¬ 
ful eye, sought to descry the boat of her lover. 

It is there; yes, she sees it skimming lightly as 
the wing of the sea-fowl across the waters of the 
sound, to where arose the glittering cliffs of Skye 
like vast columns, their summits resting in the 
clouds. Malcolm is safe ; but the heart of IHIa is 
heavy with grief. 

She sees her father’s galleys swiftly approach ; 
they reach the shore. The women and children 
with glad shouts receive the retOming islanders, 
and the shrill bagpipe proclaims their welcome. 

The chief, amid the shouts of his people, now 
springs to the shore, and Ulla trembles and turns 
Still paler as she sees him approach the castle. 
Then, bidding one of her maidens bear on her harp, 
she too hastens to meet her father, so stern even in 
bis kindest moods. 

True to their tryste did the lovers meet within 
that little glen, heaven’s canopy radiant with burn 
ing stars above them, and their sighs mingling with 
the midnight moan of the surging billows. 
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And when were these stolen interviews of min¬ 
gled joy and sorrow to have an end ? When might 
Malcolm boldly claim the hand of the lovely UUa ? 

Alas! this might never be; for his father, that 
proud chieftain, listened scornfully and in anger to 
the petition of his son. What, the noble race of 
McLeod seeking alliance with catarans and robbers 
both by sea and land ! No; rather would be see 
his son struck down at his feel by the battle-axe of 
Eigg’s savage chieftain than to hail Ulla, though 
the fairest daughter of the isles, as the bride of Mal¬ 
colm, the future mistress of Dunvegan’a lordly 
towers! Not more immovable were the rocks on 
which those towers were baj^ed than the heart of 
McLeod; and the waves which ceaselessly swept 
around them had no more power to move them 


from their ocean depths than had the entreaties of 
Malcolm to stir the iron will of their chief. 

The meetings of the lovers therefore now became 
less frequent; for the young chieftain was closely 
watched, and spies set over his footsteps that he 
might no more approach the dangerous presence of 
the maiden of Eigg. Yet still, night after ni-ht, the 
signal light gleamed from the turret of Duntulm, and 
the timid Ulla, shrinking from her own light foot- 
steps, would steal from the castle and seek in doubt 
and hope the place of meeting. There, wrapped in 
her mantle, seated upon the dark gray stone, her 
eyes anxiously turned to the spot where the form 
of her lover was wont tirst to meet her straining 
jruze, and the night wind lifting her tresses from 
Lrcold cheek, would she await his coming; and 
if alas, he came not, she would still linger, still 
hoping, until the first rays of light played over the 
mountain summits, then sad and weary regain her 
chamber to weep over her disappointinent. And 
oh how the heart of Malcolm loathed the bondage 
which restrained him from her beloved presence, so 
faithfully, as his own heart assured him, keeping 
her tryste in that lonely glen! And he would have 
struck to the earth the faithful servants of his fa- 
ther, who dared thus to do the bidding of ‘^rd 
against him-him, their future chief-^nly that, by 
JLing to yield a passive obedience he might more 
Tasily obtain the accomplishment of h- wishes^ 

In the mean time, it appears that Donald Mc- 
Hnnald had committed some flagrant outrage upon 
Z of one of the Earls of the Orkney Isles, 

L. to indemnify himself against the threatened ven- 
.eaiice, had boldly offered him the hand of hia 

Luffhter in marriage-a proposition which was at 

first met with scorn and derision by the earl. That 
McDonald, the petty chieftain of a small iitsignifi- 
cant island, a ruler over a mere handful of savages, 
should presume upon such a treaty! Why, the 
affront was deemed even beneath his anger by the 
proud Earl Ranald of Kirkw^l! 

Yet so loud was the chief of Eigg in extollmg the 
exceeding loveliness of his daughter, which his fol¬ 
lowers, with many oaths, also confirmed, that, 
curious to behold one caUing forth such extravagant 
praise, and somewhat sated, maybe, with the tame 


beauty of the Kirkwall ladies, the earl agreed to 
su.-ipend all hostilities until he should visit the 
castle of Duntulm, and view for himself those lauded 
charms. 

Upon an appointed day, accordingly, the nume¬ 
rous galleys of Earl Rfinald, their banners dying, 
and the shrill music of the pipes sweeping over the 
water, were seen standing across the sound of 
Rum, and anchoring within the little loch of Eigg, 
the only accessible harbor the island afforded. 
Here the earl was received with rude hospitality by 
the chief of Eigg, and conducted with his kinsmen 
and followers to the castle. 

Unsuspicious of her father’s motives, Ulla tr- 
rayed herself at his bidding in her most becominggar- 
ments, and, with a sad heart, was led forth by the 
exulting chief as a lamb to the sacrifice, to grace 
the feast prepared in honor of his guest. 

Never, perhaps, had she looked more lovely, and 
the earl could not suppress an exclamation of won¬ 
der and pleasure, as his eyes first rested on the fair 
young creature nestling like a dove so timidly by 
the side of her father, the gigantic McDonald. He 
found the praises, to which he had listened disbe- 
i lieving, but faint in comparison with the actual 
charms of the i>land maid. His heart exulted, and 
his eyes turned passionately upon the blushing girl, 
whom his rude gaze affronted, when he reflected 
she was his by her father’s vow—his by bis own 
; superior power to make her so. 

; And McDonald, keenly eyeing the earl as he pre¬ 
sented his daughter, saw at once that the victory 
was his, and that the charms of poor Ulla had not 
only secured him safety from his late aggressions, 
but gained, perhaps, the future co-operation of the 
most powerful earl of the Orkneys in various 


schemes he had in prospect. 

Gladly would Earl Ranald have made Ulla his 
bride that very hour, so captivated was be by her 
beauty. Summoning the chief to a private con « 
ence, he attested his readiness to accept the pr 
fered hand of his daughter; and, suspicious ^ 
treachery on the part of his host, he vow 
would not weigh anchor from Eigg without beacing 
away the beauteous Ulla as his bride. 

Nothing loth, the chief assented, and the roorrow 
was accordingly appointed for the nuptials. 

It was in vain for the victim, the wretche 
to weep or implore ! It was in vain she bathe e 
father’s feel with tears—vain she besought him 
have mercy upon her, and not give her to one w o 
she could never love ! But no mercy had stern 
chieftain. W hat to him was love ?—a bubble m 
mouths of silly maidens! What were her tears^ ^ 
any glittering bauble would turn them to snn 
What to him was her 

life when weighed against his plans his am i 

With an oath, he pushed his 
and sternly bade her prepare to wed Ranald of ^ 
wall on the morrow. There was no alternative, 
she must be the bride of the earl or of death. 


* 
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"‘0 "“fortunaw 
>»^,« .he left ,he p««„ce of her cruel parent. 

Ucce more the .ignal light, like a .tar, beamed 
^ poor UU.-, turret. What must have been the 
Wi^of the maiden when, with a trembling hand, 
lot the laM time tihe placed it there-that beacon 
and joy! For, should Malcolm that night 
wl in bis attempt to reach the island, then her fate, 

twinkling taper, whose rays had so often 
happiness to the heart of her lover, must be 
for ever lost in the silence and darkness of the 
?rave! Wailing until the last sound of the mad 
revel below had ceased, and the inmates of the 
ctitle sunk in the stupor of inebriety, UUa, pale and 
trembling, once more sought that little glen hal¬ 
lowed by the vows of pure and faithful love. 

The night was gloomy. The clouds, heavy with 
the threatened tempest, rolled their black shadows 
*cr(»8 the heavens, through which the moon vainly 
struggled to emit her light. No sound was heard 
sare the chafing of the waves over their rocky bed, 
or, perhaps, the dismal clang of the sea-fowl herald¬ 
ing the coming storm. The footsteps of Ulla fal¬ 
tered, and scarce could her trembling limbs sustain 
her as she drew near the spot, so great were her 
apprehensions lest Malcolm should not appear. 

Yet happiness almost despaired of—joy, now that | 
it is certain, more than her fainting heart can bear! 

He is already there; and, as he catches the gleam 
nf her white garments through the surrounding 
gloom, flies to meet her, and once more Ulla is 
pressed to the &ithful heart of Malcolm! 

Stem and silent in his despair, Malcolm listens 
while she reveals her sad fate—tells him, in lao- 
gnage broken by grief, that, by the stem will of her 
lather, she will to-morrow be forced mto the arms 
of Ranald, Earl of Kirkwall! Then almost fearful 
was the storm of passion in* the soul of the young 
chieftain. What, Ulla, his own, his beautiful Ulla, 
the bride of another! No! sooner would he plunge 
v.ih her from the summit of yon dizzy crag into 
the boiling sea below, and end at once their sorrows 
with their lives! Together they could welcome 
death, but not live to endure the agony of separa¬ 
tion. 

there was yet an escape from a fate so dread- 
there was yet a way to secure their happiness; ; 
an t t was in flight. True, the attempt would be > 

I j “ 1**® extreme; but what will not true \ 
ove dare for the possession of its object ? \ 

**”*** Malcolm had revolved and ma- I 
a scheme, of the success of which his sau- \ 
natnre permitted no doubt. \ 


Part hi. 

Cold^ndTh **** 1 *"*’"**^ November. 

^ fky Was *** marriage day. 

'*■' d Winds roareT**5 T'’** the 

*^”®ked dhmally around the 
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walls of Duntulm; but Earl Ranald arou. ed h 
self betimes, and hurried on board his galley to prO" 
‘ pare it for the reception of its beauteous freight. 

The hour of noon was that appointed for the nup¬ 
tials, as the priest who was sent for to perform the 
ceremony from Iona (one of the neighboring isles, 
celebrated for its religion and its learning even 8o 
early as the sixth century, when the rest of the 
kingdom was buried in barbarism) could not be ex¬ 
pected to arrive sooner. 

In the mean time, a scene of reckless hilarity 
! was presented both within and without the castle. 
In the open area in front, large fires were kindled, 
around which the Eiggmen and the merry Orkney 
sailors danced and shouted with noisy merriment; 
while in the rude stone hall were assembled the 
kinsmen and friends of the chief in their holiday 
garb, together with those of Earl Ranald, who had 
accompanied him from Kirkwall, while, above the 
roaring of the wind and the shout of the revelers 
without, sounded the shrill pibroch of the clan. 

The board was spread—the entertainment intend¬ 
ed to comprise both the morning meal and dinner. 
According to ihe custom of the times at a raar- 
I riage feast, Earl Ranald himself ascended the turret 
I stair and craved admittance at the fair hands of his 
bride. 

Radiant in her beauty, Ulla herself opened the 
door. There was an unusual brilliancy in her eyes 
and a brighter glow on her cheeks than was woct 
to rest on her complexion so dazzlingly fair; and 
as she stood there in her pure white garments, with 
her golden tresses floating loosely over her fair 
shoulders, the earl almost expected she would 
vanish like some beautiful spirit from his sight. 
Taking the hand she passively extended to him, the 
happy, exulting bridegroom conducted her to the 
hall, where her presence was greeted by a loud 
murmur of applause. 

As she er tered, Ulla cast one quick, eager glance 
around, and then suffered the earl to .-eat her by bis 
side, although she trembled violently and the rich 
bloom on her cheek was fast, yielding to a mortal 
paleness. Had Malcolm’s plan then failed ? Was 
she, indeed, doomed to become the bride of Earl 
Ranald ? Was there, alas ! no hope ? Such were 
the dreadful thoughts which agitated her bosom. 

At this moment, a little band of strangers craved 
shelter at the castle from the approaching storm 
stating themselves to be voyagers from the main 
land of Scotland upon an expedition through the 
islands, and, having heard much of the famed cav¬ 
erns of Eigg, had come thither for the purpose of 
exploring them. 

In unwonted good humor, the chief bade them 
welcome, and told them to sit down and make mer¬ 
ry with the rest; for that his daughter, the fairest 
maiden of the isles, was that day to wed with the 
noble Earl of Kirkwall. At this announcement, one 
of the strangers, whose dress and bearing seemed 
somewhat superior to those of his companions, grace¬ 
fully saluted Ulla, and lifting a flagon from the Well- 
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spread board, firhl quafled to the health 6f the fair | 
bride, and ihca courteously bowed around the as- > 
seinbly. . i 

Ii was well that the attention, not only of the earl, \ 
but of ihe chief, was so much drawn to these unex- s 
pccted |fiie>ts for the moment, or the agitation of 5 
Ullii would certainly have led to su>pieion, if not I 
betrayal; and when at length Earl Ranald, in right | 
of hi' siiuaTion, ventured somewhat familiarly to : 
ad<liess the now blushing m,.iden, the hand of Mal¬ 
colm (whom we must recognize in the gallant 
struniT' r) involuntarily sought the hilt of his dagger, 
and but fora well-timed ruse on the part of his com¬ 
panions, would assuredly have rendered discovery 
unavoidable. 

A shout without now announced the arrival of 
the priest. A quick glance was interchanged be- ; 
tween the lovers; and then Ulla, in a low voice, | 
addressing the earl, urged some necessary prepara- > 
tions as an apology for a short ab^ience. The earl | 
seemed greatly disposed to accompany her; but 
earnestly entreating him not to do so, she soAly | 
glided from the hall. In a few moments, Malcolm | 
Ilso disappeared, his exit unobserved in the general 
confusion, or, if noticed, not considered at all 


singular. 

And now the noi-e and merriment increased, and 
none were louder in the revels than the strMgor 
puests. Stories were told, jests were passeo, the 
music sounded its merriest notes, and laugh and 
song mingled in one wild scene of gayety. Even 

,he earl was unconscious of the rapid flight of lime. 

Nearly an hour had passed since Ulla left the hall, 
vet he could have sworn she had not been gone fif¬ 
teen minutes, when suddenly a kinsman of the 
chieftain rushed in, bieathless with speed, exclaim- 

“^rHaste haste, Earl Ranald, your bride is stolen 
awa’ 1 The bark of the ravisher is already passmg 

the Siterry-eoAr/ Haste!” 

“ Ha ' there is treachery here, then . Vile dog, 

I expected this!” exclaimed Earl Ranald, drawing 

his sword and rushing upon the chief ot Eigg. 

With a blow from his heavy broadsword, the en¬ 
raged chieftain struck the weapon of the earl from 

hid hand. , .u • 

Would you atop to bandy words with me, in¬ 
stead of pursuing your bride! Ho, men of Eigg, 
haste, man the boats, pursue, lose not a moment! 
You, Donald, sweep around the point of Mull; you, 
Alick cross to Rum, steer for the ea.stem shore; 
and you, Earl Ranald, if you would win your bride 
again, bear all sail for the main land. And ha I 
now I bethink me, where are our guests ? Now, 
by St. Cojuraba, we are betrayed!” 

The rage of the chief was terrible as, rushing 
from the hull, in tones of thunder, he bade his men 
pursue and bring back the slaves, alive or dead. 

All was now confusion. While the men flew 
hither and thither, in obedience to the orders of Mc¬ 
Donald, the women tossed their arms wildly, utter- 
ing loud wails for tke stolen bride. Some hastened 


to cast off* the boats in pursuit of the fugitives, while 
foremost the galley of Earl Ranald, bending to the 
sweeping blast, the black seas rushing over her 
deck, dashed like a mad thing before the gale, which 
was now every moment increasing. 

In the mefee, the companions of Malcolm thought 
to secure their escape to their boat, rocking among 
the dangerous shoals of sunken rocks shelving down 
from the Sciiir-Eigg. Already they hud scaled the 
precipitous ridge, and W'ere rapidly making their 
dangerous descent, now hanging from some juliine 
crag, now leaping over deep chasms, the spray of 
Ihe billows almost blinding them, and the roar of 
the maddened waves thundering in their ears. The 
last descent was accomplished, and, breasting the 
boiling surf, they had nearly reached the boat, when 
their escape was suddenly cat off by a band of 
Eigffmen, who rushed upon them. 

They fought like lions; but, at length, overpow¬ 
ered by numbers, stunned by brutal blows, the 
blood streaming from many wounds, they were 
bound hand and fool and conveyed to the castle, 
where they were thrown down into a comer of the 
court-yard like brute beasts packed for the butchers’ 
shambles, to aw-ait the return of the chief. 

Far out upon the raging sea, like a thing instinct 
with life, bearing the fate of two devoted beings, 
the little bark of Malcolm bore bravely on, now rid¬ 
ing the lop of the mountain waves, now plunging 
adown the huge black gulfs, as it were, into the 
very depths of the ocean; on, on, trembling, reel 
■ ing, du^hcs the little boat. Once around yonder 
; rocky hea<lland, and they are safe ; for there rides a 
stranger ship from England, waiting to bear t e 
; lovers to her own beautiful land. 

! Alas! that headland they were not destined to 
reach! 

For now the boats orthe pursuers are fa^t gam¬ 
ing upon them ; and first the galley of Earl Ran 
plunges past them, half buried in the foaming wav^ 
then, quickly changing her course, bears down 10 
some huge bird of prey upon the little bark, ^ 

; the boats of the Eiggmen, with their chief standing 
; bare-headed at the prow of the foremost, 
locks sweeping to the wind, follow close 
A wild shout, which echoes even above the roaring 
of the blast, proclaiftis the fate of the unhappy “S' 
lives. 

They are taken, and, loaded with curses and Dii* 
ter taunts, borne back to the castle. . ^ / M Do 

No language can do justice to the fury o ^ 
nald, when, in the abductor of his daughter, e 1 
covered the son of his bitterest foe, Me > 

Skye. Even his kinsmen and followers shran ar 

palled as they listened to such terrible oaths, an 
witnessed the storm of passion. ^ 

No ray of pity abed its softening light ^ 

: savage soul, as, seizing the wretched Ulla, the p «' 
ness of death upon her maible brow, her 
wet w'iih the spray of the ocean clinging to her 
; cate limbs, and her mournful gaze still 
1 upon her lover, he dragged her to the aide of 
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and bade the priest perform his office. It 
’ eed, a refioement of cruelty, even in the 
PreseoTC of Malcolm, thus to make his Ulla the 
e 0 anotter! Fate could have naught in store 
0 equa the bitter anguish of that moment; - neither 
torture nor death itself could now appal his soul. 

No sooner wal this unhallowed rite consummated 
than, bearing off his insensible bride, Earl Ranald 
Immediately set sail for the Orkney.s. Then Mc¬ 
Donald, bidding his myrmidons seize the young 
chieftain, they bore him with savage yells to.imrae- 
diate death. In a few moments, all that remained 
of that brave and noWe youth was a lifeless, mu¬ 
tilated corse! 

This done, the chief of Eigg hastened to complete 
hi? vengeance upon the unfortunate Jtinsmen of 
Malcolm, who, young and ardent like himself, had 
so generously volunteered to share in an adventure 
fraught with so much danger, fuid which was des¬ 
tined to terminate so fatally. First stripping them 
of their clothing, and shockingly maltreating their 
persons, their tongues were slit with red-hot knives, 
and then, chained to the dead body of the young 
chief, they were cast into a worthless boat and set 
adrift upon the stormy ocean. 

‘‘Go now,” cried the chief—“ go find your mas¬ 
ter, and bid him sec bow Skyemen are entertained 
by the chief of Eigg !’* 

As if gaided by an unseen hand, the boat with its 
appalling freight kept steadily and safely on over 
the slorm-tossed billows towards the coast of Skye. 
Some fishermen, overtaken by the storm, were just 
nearing the shore, when their attention was attract¬ 
ed by the drifting boat, and steering for it, they 
were atruck with horror at the spectacle it present¬ 
ed. They recognized at once the body of their be¬ 
loved young chieftain, and, although so cruelly 
mutilated, they also discovered in those other bleed¬ 
ing, helpless beings, who still breathed, the near 
kinsmen of McLeod. ^ 

The dreadful tidings soon spread; and a long pro¬ 
cession of the islanders, men, women, and children, ; 
with shrieks of woe and loud lamentations, bore the 
remains of their young chief to Dunvegan. 

The grief of the aged McLeod at first stunned 
even the desire for vengeance on the murderers of 
ws son. But the more terrible was the revulsion 
rom this overwhelming sorrow. His own, his 
rave, bis noble boy, the hope of his aged years, 
us oiilly giain » With deep and bitter oaths, he 
owed he would exterminate the race of McDo- 
, sparing neither sex nor age; and wit h a ourae- 

«pon Ei^ down 

'ompetewiti, ^ it was vain to 

■"P^laiion of 

the nom 'o «™tagein. 

with which Eigy I 

'«“P<»>tt.me«n,ofo«»peinaneiner. * 


gency like the present. It was situated ahoiit mt^J 
way the island, its mouih or entrance being it' 6^1 
by an impetuous fall of water plunging down the 
overhanging mass of rock.s. This entrance wa^ so 
very narrow that but one person could at one time 
pass through; but this effected, it soon opened into 
an area of some two hundred feet. 

To this cave, then, did the chief of Eigg, with 
every liv'ing soul upon the island, hastily beiake 
himself. 

The boats of the enemy swiftly approached ; and, 
like bloodhounds scenting their prey, did the Skye¬ 
men spring upon the shore, headed by McLeod. 

But they found no one. Not a human being met 
their infuriated search. Again and again they ex¬ 
plored every part of the i.sland; but in vain. It 
was evident that, fearinc the vengeance of McLeod, 
the inhabitants, with fhcMr chief, had left the island. 
Setting fire to the castle, therefore, and the surround¬ 
ing dwellings, McLeod and his followers retreated 
to their boats. But it was now near night, and, in 
I the mean time, so dense a fog had arisen that it 
was impossible to steer with any safety from the 
shore, through the dangerous rocks and sh.nils 
with which they were surrounded. They there¬ 
fore concluded to remain w'here they were until 
morning. 

During the night, there was a fall of snow, and 
with the dawn of day, the island appeared shrouded 
as with a winding-sheet, while the smoke of the 
smouldering ruins hung like a funeral-paU above 

The chief of Skye, unwilling to lose his prey, re- 
I solved upon making another search through the 
island, and landed accordingly with his men. Thev 
had not proceeded far when, upon the surface of 
the pure white snow, they found the fresh track of 
a man’s foot! This discovery was hailed with a 
shout; for it proved the foe were yet upon the 
island. Eagerly now did they pursue the track 
until it was lost in the foam of the torrent. 

The entrance to the cave was soon discovered 
while the shouts of the invaders were answered bv 
a yell of defiance from within. ^ 

To make egress through the narrow opening 
would be certain death, as but one person could at 
the same time pass through. McLeod therefore 
called upon the chief of Eigg to surrender himself 
and followers into his hands. This demand was 
met with shouts of derision. He then dared Mc¬ 
Donald to an equal combat; this was also received 
with defiance. 

Then did McLeod determine upon a horrible ven¬ 
geance ; although to effect it would require a labor 
herculean. To turn that powerful stream from its 
natural channel was the first thing to be accom¬ 
plished ; and the chief himself, with his men. began 
eagerly the stupendous undertaking with such rude 
implements as they could procure, either from their 
boats or amid the ruins of the castle. Strengthened 
by revenge and hatred, in less lime than could be 
deemed possible the work was accomplished, and 
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the stream which for ages on ages had leaped over 
that cavern’s mouth, now spread itsell' out into a 
small lake, overdowing the pleasant green holm 
UiroiiKh which it had wound its way to the rocky 
precipice. 

Once more did McLeod call upon McDonald to 
surrender. It was answered by the same bursts 
01 dctiancc, and such bitter, insulting taunts as well 
nigh maddened the chiel" of Skye. Then, bidding 
lu> men bring thither everything of a combustible 
nature which could be procured, he set fire to them 
at the mouth of the cavern. 

Unmoved by the shrieks of the females, or the 
cries of helpless infancy, the greedy dames were 
fast le4, until the deep silence of the grave assured 


j McLeod the deed was done and his re\'enge com- 
j plctcd! 

Thus did the whole population of Eigg meet their 
dreadful fate within that dark cavern, which is still 
; vi.Mied by the traveler. 

I Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Diary of a Voyage to 
\ the Hebrides and the Orkney lslan<^,” says 
\ “ The rude and stony bottom of this cave is 

j strewed with the bones of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, being the sad relics of the ancient inhabitants 
of the .island, two hundred in number, who were 
slain on the following occasion.” Sir Walter then 
relates a portion of the legend from which this 
1 sketch is drawn. 

No further record seems to have been made of 
the fate of the unfortunate Ulla. 


THE LONE ONE. 


BT P. A. JORDAr«, 


Sad the sight to tee her watching thus beside the npen ! 
door, 

Gazing out upon the darkness—watching fondly as of 
yore; 

Listening deeplV»gazing vaguely—shuddering oft, lest 
it might be 

But a pale and ghostly shadow, sent to swell her misery. 

Pnle her angel face with weeping—weeping long, and 
all in vain; 

Bending low, overcome with sorrow, as the lilies m 
the rain : 

Dreaming vaguely of ths moments when the sunshine 
warmly lay 

On the cottage of her childhood, in a valley far away. 

Now beneath the wreathing woodbine, in the sweet 
clcmatus’ shade, ' 

Where the airy-footed zephyrs hour by hour their wild 
pranks played, 

Mellow vt»ices charmed the moments, ns they gently 
stole away, 

And the hulmy air waa vocal with a fair)- roundelay. 

Close beside this fairy bower, underneath the dappled 
shade. 

Just enwreathed vrithin the branches, almost by the 
breathing maid. 

Rose a low and whispered ditty, from a voice nil sil¬ 
very clear— 

Fell its dream-like waves of music gently on the maid¬ 
en's ear. 

Then it rose in wierd-like cadence: swelled the min¬ 
strel’s soul with zeal, 

Whilst he told in flowing numbers all the joy his heart 
did feel: 

“ Oh : could 1 find !’* and there he ceased—the music 
died away 

As gently as earth’s mystic sighs at close of summer 
day. 


aved her swelling bosom deeply—seemed a ur 

now to loy 

I her spirit’s airy pinions, that it might no 
away : 

e was sad, yet she was happy, for her hear 
flooding o’er , , , . 

ilh emotion deeper, wilder, than e’er 
breast before. 

ayeri the balmy zephyrs lightly with the tresse 
her hair, , j 

Whilst his poet soul was drinking in the u 

charmed air; anffcl 

or the minstrel stood beside her, gazing on er 

[using on love’s purest pleasures, unallowed y P 
sion’s storm. 

weet as sounds of holy vesper to the heavy 

*oul, j fifldi of 

Ir the aighi of summer zephyra that o 

genii, pleading, on that bla.l>i»S 

maiden's ear; 

’or she knew a warm heart wooed her— tnai 
one was near. 

But Time’i pinion, wrary never, he ia ever m J" 
Liule deemed ,h. joyful maiden what the P""? 
flight would bring ! 

Fare the spring of life had melted into samiuer k 

j he 

Hence the minstrel’s soul vras summoned-^a 
his last adieu! 

Sod it was to see her watching thus beside the op 

door, . as of 

Gazing out into the twilight-wntching fondly 

LieteLg deeply-gazing yngnely-ehnddenng oO, 1" 

Bat *a ^le and ghoatly ahadow, aent to .well !>«' 
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THE JUDGE; A DRAMA OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


BY HRS. SARAH J. HALB. 


(Continued from page 1^9.) 


ScEJfS l—TJu library in Judge Bolton’s house. 
^ toiU, covered unth payers and hooks. Judge 
Bolton, Dr. Margrave, and Rev. Paul God. 

FBRY. 

Judge Bolton. 

I’ve told you all I know. This little girl 
Vas dead, and buried too, ere I returned. 

{To Dr. Margrave). You tended Isabelle: do you 
remember 

Aught of her illness ? Was there cause to doubt 
The child that died was other than my ward? 
Bemeraber, more than life—my fame, my peace— 
Beat on the issue of these questions. 

Dr. Margrave. 

Strange 

It is I and, like the changes of a drama, 

Prepared to thrill our hearts—this tale you’ve told. 
The child, when I beheld her first, was dying; 

She hardly moved~-and one long gasping breath. 
Closed with a sigh, was all ere she was gone. 

Judge. 

Was she like Isabelle ? You knew her well— 

With large, dark, lustrous eyes, like founts of light, 
And auburn hair, that fell in wavy curls 
Around a face as fair as pictured cherub’s— 

^ as the dead child like her ? 

Dr Margrave. 

I do remember 
thought the little girl had altered strangely. 

But what these changes were, or why suggested, 
i cannot recollect. I only know 
That Madame Belcour whispered—» She is gone!” 
^d drew a muslin scarf, that lay at hand, 
er the little face: and then she spoke 
her distress most feelingly, and how 
^ grieved that Isabelle should die whilst you 
'^ere nhseal; and I strove to comfort her. 

^ Judge. 

ever suspecting any fraud was played ? 

r«. Hargrave. 

pe.ri!*/''’''' I ““’*® 

f*!! Mftiy j„ earth’s turbid stream, 

ihsn in *'■ P®'”* '«»'«- 

Are trsMuied in “ 'mile, 

'»«•" the heart, and not the mind 


Godfrey. 

Bless God for children! They are earth s salvation. 
Living or dead, they keep their angels near us. 

As butterfiies that hover over flowers, 

The bright pure beings seek the bright and pure, 
These ministers of good will guard the child 

Judge. 

How can I find her? Where begin the search? 

The nurse went to the West, is all 1 ’ve learned. 
Where is the West ? To me it seems world-wide. 
My faculties are paralyzed; my mind 
Wanders without a clue through devious ways, 
Like one benighted in a tangled wood, 

And fearing pit-falls near at every step. 

The moment I make public this sad tale, 

1 must resign my office till the matter 
Is fully known—till Isabelle is found, 

Or Madame Belcour’s story proved untrue. 

Dr. Margrave. 

Recign your office? Wherefore? None will sar 
That you have wronged the child. ^ 

Judge. 

WMI L J ®y» suspicion 

Will brand me as accomplice in the crime: 

I’ve bad her wealth, and used it. 

Dr. Margrave. 

Nobly, too. 

How many you’ve relieved ! What charities 
Owe thqir success to your beneficence! 

t Jlidge 

; I held it as a duty to bestow 
: A goodly portion of the income thus. 

It came to me, as ’twere, by Providence ; 

And I have never wished or sought to swell 
The capital, and used the interest all. 

As year by year it came. My salary, too, 

I’ve spent or given away; and now 1 stand 
Indebted to this little orphan girl! 

Shall I retain my place, and see my name 
Classed in the list of bankrupts ? Shall I sit 
To render judgment on a criminal. 

Perhaps a wretch who has some orphan wronged 
Or who has smote his fellow-man for gain ? 

Shall I sit there, and feel there might be one 
Who held me guilty too, would watch my words, 

Note every change of feeling in my face, 

And whisper to his neighbor—“ Mark him now!” 

2J7 
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I lell you, Margrave, Godfrey, I would toil 
(n any honest way—would pave ihe street, 

Or bear the porter’s load, before I’d give 
The enemies of Justice such a triumph. 

The man who bolds the balance of the Law 
Should be above suspicion by the Law : 

I shall not be when once this tale is told. 

Dr. Margrave. s 

You wrong yourself. There’s not an honest roan f 
But will believe in your integrity. \ 

Judge. > 

I am no cynic: I believe the world " 

Has more of good than evil in its keeping. ; 

But on the sun are spots, and there are men ^ 

Would blacken all its lustre if they could ; 

Ow'ls, that love darkness as their element; ^ 

Buzzards, that live on garbage; birds of prey, 

That scent the blood of character afar, 

And gather to the feast that slander spreads. 

My enemy is specious, and will make 
Her falsehood seem like truth to many minds. 
iShe threatens me that she will work my ruin. 

As frightened bird, awakened from its sleep, 

Dashes its breast against the wire-fcreeucd lamp 
And dies—a victim seeking for the light— 

So do I seek, in vain, to find my way. 

So meet ih’ impassive web of destiny. 

Rev. Paul Godfrey. 

Be calm, my friend ; be comforted : there hope 
You will not be o’erborne: the just shall triumph. 
Some clue will yet be found—some filament, 

Fine as a spider’s web, if it be Truth, 

Will drag the tower of Error to the dust, 

And crush the builder too. Have faith—have pa¬ 
tience; 

1 ’ve known a long-lost, long-lamented child. 

And lot more hopelessly than this, restored. 

Judge. 

Where? How? 

Godfrey. 

In the far West, in Illinois, 

A widowed mother lost her only child, 

A little daughter, hardly five years old. 

Had the dear cherub died within her arms, 

It would have lieen a mercy. She was lost! 

Like Proserpine, she wandered, gathering flowers, 
And near a tangled thicket was observed— 

And then was seen no more. How long W6 
searched, 

Day after day, through the old lonesome woods! 
And near and far the people came in crowds: 

All business was suspended; and there seemed 
Only one thought or care—to find the child. 

Dr. Margra\'e. 

’Tis good to know what feelings warm and pure 
Lie folded in the human heart, like seeds 
Of golden grain in mummy cerements wrapped; 
And how these feelings germinate and bear 
Sweet flowers and holy fruit when waked to life> 


And from their hard, dark, selflsh feelings freed. 

You found the child ? 

Godfrey. 

Ah, no! we could not find her, 

Nor any trace to show that living thing 
Had been around the spot where she was lost, 

Except an Indian arrow: this told naught: 

It might have lain for months unnoted there. 

And underneath a rose-bush we discovered 
A little doll—the plaything of the child— 

That she, girl-like, held as her dearest treasure; 

And here, it seemed, had laid it down to rest. 

We found no other clue, and we returned 
Where watched the trembling mother—and she 
knew. 

By our deep silence, none could say the word. 

The search was over, and the child was lost! 

Oh! ’twas a sceiui of sorrow worse than death! 
Str(»ng men, who, ’mid the battle’s cataract roar, 

The shout, the shriek, the cannon’s thunder, stood 
; Unmoved as rocks ’mid aaow-flakes, when lbe> 
heard 

; That mother’s wail, bowed down their heads and 
wept. 

f Rough men who from the forest and the flood— 

The hunter and the boatman joined our search— 

' These, deemed like savage natures, cold and stem. 
Were moved to woman’s tenderness, and went, 
i With their bromed, homy bands, to clasp her hand, 

^ And offer for another week their aid. 

I *Twas all in vain—the child could not be fotuKi. 

\ Judge. 

I What! Never? 

I Godfrey. 

I . Not with searching. Seven long year*j 

Sweeping their changes like the restless sea, 

Had Worn away the memory of the lost, 

Save when the pale sad mother crossed my pat i 
: Like wounded doe, the arrow in her breast, 
i That only Time and Heaven’s love could remove. 
Seven years went by ; and then a rumor came 
That farther on—beyond St. Anthony’s Falls- 
i Some children of the whites had been rcdcenie 

: From Indian thrall, and on a certain day 

Those parents who had mourned their chi mn ^ 
Might Come and claim their own. The mo 
heart 

; Was wild with joy when we began the journey- 
'> I was her guide—and on, and on we went, 

I Through forests dark and prairies sown wil 
; Each alternation like the path of life: wouli 

But when we neared the scene where dou 

end, I 

Then terror, like a death-pang, seized her ’ 
And much I feared her death would close l e s 

Judge. 

You found the child ? 

Dr. Margrave. . 

You must have found the chil 

; You would not else attempt to tell the tale: 
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Twere mockery to the soul to move it thus 
wuh hope, if’twere iu vain. 

Godfrey. 

I ’ll tell you all. 

The trembling mother on my arm I bore 
Through crowds, that pres.sed around each captive’s 
place. 

Here was the disappointed seeker seen: 

And there a group in tearful thankfulness 
Told how the others sped. A mother there 
Had found her son—a boy when he was lost— 

A ^ullefl, stubborn, savage youth he stood, 

^or Could be lured to look her in the face. 

Ihe trembling mother on my arm recoiled 
In horror at the sight. I read her thoughts: 

Till then she bad not dreamed that any change, 

^ hich ravage life in seven long years might make. 
Could change her little Mary’s love. But, oh ! 

The awful dread that thu.s her child might prove 
A savage, and reject her mother’s love! ; 

Dr. Marorave. 

Av, to the mother’s heart such change would pro\^ 1 
The poisoned arrow’ of despair. Go on; 

I fain would seute the words before they ’re spoken. 

Godfrey. 

We came at last where a magnolia towered, 

Broad-leaved and crowned with flowers, the forest- 
queen ; 

Beneath its shadow thronged a savage group, 
la the full blase of Indian ornament— 

Feathers, and bead^^, and wampum, all bedecked. 

They gathered round the widow of their chief. 

And by her side, and clinging to her hand, 

There stood a being like a Poet’s dream 
When Love and Spring together ruled the world. 

Her golden hair wras one warm shower of curls, 
l^^J‘ing her dimpled shoulders; arm and cheek 
Had IwrrDWed from the sun a richer hue 
Than city life would love; but, where her robe 
Fell oiT. her bosom showed a line of light < 

S-’ fair and pore, it seemed the seal of heaven, 

To ppDve that she was Christian in her heart. 

One Iwk was all the mother’s soul required • 

'* My chUd! my child!” burst from her pallid lips- 
And (‘be lay lifeless in my arms. 

Judge. 

Tt I r, child! 

^nank Heaven that she was found ! 

Dr. Margrave. 

H''n,oth,r-,fcc*? Did she remember 

Godfrey. 

Tn fK., . hy rule 

^oied to '’*'**• r»®« 

do ibe I'oeameDls reeiored, 

"dcleld. ’wa*s«ul,fornonecouldchoore 


But note the wondrous Jikene.ss of the twain. 

The Indian mother uttered low her wail ; 

Her fawn-eyed charge glanced round uaquietly 
While Ihe interpreter explained to her 
How she was stolen from her mother’s home, 

And how she had been mourned. She did not move 
Then the pale mother rallied , hope had dawned— 

I And she rose up, and from her mantle’s fold 
I She drew the doll—the plaything of the girl 
j When she was lost—and, with a trembling hand, 
She held it towards her child, saying, “ Mary! 
Mary!” 

’Twas Psyebius’ statue warming into life ! 

I As dormant thought was’ stirred, and memory 
! showed • 

5 That forest nymph her childhood’s haunts again, 

^ Arms, neck, and face were purple with the tide 
< Of leaping blood, that seemed on fire within ! 

I Then wildly, with a cry like wounded bird, 
j She rushed into her mother’s arras and wept! 

! 

: Judge. 

O wondrous love ! what miracles are wrought 
By this, life's holiest gift, the mother’s love. 

Are the twain living still ? 

Godfrey 

/ 

I trust they are. 

The wild-wood Hebe is a happy wife, 

Lovely and loved—almo-t loo well beloved. 

J And on Ihe Sabbath, ere I left my home, 
j She brought her first-born to the holy fi.nt 
I Her Mary; and her mother, too, was there- 
J Three Marys all as one—a.s orange tree 

I Shows fruit, and flower, and bud. And then I 
) thought * 

\ That she, the eldest, was the blest of all: 

I Her happiness was like the bliss of Heaven, 

I Through tribulations won and purified : 

: And so, Heaven grant, may yours be yet, my friend 

Dr. Margrav’e. 

It will be lhn«. We ’ll tru.i lo Time aud Triiih- 
ffhe sun and moon of human destiny ; 

The one drives back the cl.>uds_the other suine. 

And all is light. 

Godfrey. 

Ay, trust to Time and Truth— 

If truly we devote our time for truth, 

Let us give up this night to thought and prayer: 
To-morrow' morning we ’ll commence the .-eurch' 

And, trust me, we ’ll succeed. 

Judge. 

So be It, then. 

Meet here to-morrow morning. 

Godfrey and Maroravk. 

We will. 

[Exit Godfrey a/u/ IM.argr.itk 
Judge { //otie). 

To-morrow! ’tis ray birthday. Will it prove 
The day of doom to all my hopes in life ? 
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Or will my happiness be then reborn, 

As ’twere, from out this chaos of the past? I 

Oh ! that some Voice would answer to my cry— 1 

Some Hand remove the cloud. It may not be. 

My chosen one—my bride elect—she ’ll hear 
These mouthing slanders! I must tell her first: 

1 ’ll write and ask an interview to-morrow, 

And tell her all. I must resign her, loo; 

Resign all hope of wedded happiness. 

Matilda has a fortune of her own; 

They shall not say I sought her for her wealth. 

To prop my fallen fortunes. 

(Sits down and writes ; then ritigs a bell.) 

^ (Enter Michael.) 

Here, Michael, 

For Miss Walsingham—go soon. 

Michael. 

Yes, yer honor. 

(Aside.) I’m glad to go; it is a pleasant walk; 

And then the lady’s servants look so smiling. 

Ah! ah! ’lis Love that makes the whole world kin. 
But then a ring of gold must bind the truant* 

If Love could only live without the money. 

We should have Paradise again on earth. 

(Exit Michael. 


Captain Pawlett. 

You want a clerg^^man ? I heard 
Your murmured words. Can 1 assist you. Isabelle ^ 

Isabelle. 

Pray let me pass. 

Captain Pawlett. 

Not till you ’ve heard roy love 
You will not see me when 1 call; but here— 

Isabelle (interrupting him). 

I cannot stay. My father’s very ill; 

I seek a clergy'man to comfort him. 

Pray let me pass. You ’re very rude to stop me. 

Captain Pawlett. 

No, no; I have been watching such a chance. 

I must improve it now: the gods arc kind, 

And so should you be. Ah! you shall not pass 
Till 1 am heard. 

ffla seizes her hand-attempts to Ess her 

Entefy at the other end of the stage, Ret. Pail 
Godfrey. 

Isabelle. 

Oh, let me go! Help! help! 


Judge (alone). 

X must go forth, and in the open air 
Seek the companionship of better thoughts. 

My soul seems prisoned here. 

(Exit Judge. Scene doses. 

Scene M.—The Street, 

Enter Isabelle. 

Isabelle. > 

A weight is on my spirit, and a gloom 
Seems darkening o’er my narrow path of life. 

My father—will he die ? I dare not now 
Pursue the thought. My mother does not love me. 
But Alice—she will need my ministry. ^ 

How happy are the rich ! They can do good. 

And, like the angels, scatter blessings round. 

I often wish such happiness were mine. 

I’d sow the earth with flowers, had I the seed; 

No root of bitterness should find a place; 

But all should live in comfort and look up. 

As do the flowers, to Heaven. ’Tis very strange 
The world should have so many poor and wretched; 
But stranger still that wickedness should live 
And see the glorious sun rise every mom. 

And holy stars come forth at vesper lime, 

And never turn in penitence to God, 

And strive to keep their hearts at peace with nature. 
But I must hasten home; my mother waits, 

And she will chide—my errand unperformed. 
Perchance there is some other clei^yman. 

X ’ll go- 

( Aj she is going hastily out, she is met by Captain 
Pawlett.) 


Godfrey (seizing Pawlett). 
Cowardly villain ! What! insult a woman! 

You nhould be whipped, end through the puK'C 


streets, 

bu pitiful wretch! You ’re not American, 
wish we had you at the West, we’d send you 
iver St. Anthony’s Falls! Insult a woman. 
ro, you mean, cowardly thing! You re not am 
Lnd I do wrong to be so angry. Go’- 

[Hurls him to the end of the i o' 
*• ... , _. 1 - ? 


Isabella. 

I was; but you have saved me. Let me 1 a 
X scarce know what to say, 1 am so grate u. 

Captain Pawlett (rising from the floor) 

1 ’ll be revenged for this ! 

Godfrey (to Isabelle) 

Let me conduct you ^ 

Safe to your home. Where do you dwell, fair m 
Isabelle. 

At Rose Hill—at Professor Olney’s—’fi* 

But a short distance : yet I must go firat 
And find a clergyman. My father is ill. 

Captain Pawlett. 

I *11 be revenged! 

Godfrey. 

I am a clergyman— 

A minister of Christ; though X have shovm 
I The arm of flesh {looidng at P awlett) an 
! Spirit’s power; 

And I will go with you and sec your father. 

* I am Judge Bolton’s friend. 
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ISABXLLE. 

n. Indeed! Pray come: 

Ofth., “« 

[^man. I m g^lad I Ve met him. 

[£xtt IsABKLLE afU^ GODFRET. 
Captain Pawlett (alone). 

I 11 be revenged! I’ll be revenged on both ! 

But first on Isabelle. She heard that man 
hisult me-call me coward! She will tell 
The tale to Henry Bolton; and they ’ll laugh 
At my disgrace! She shall not laugh ! By Heaven, 

I ’U make her rue this day! I ’ll join with Belcour. 
He sought my aid to carry her away, 

And I refused—because I loved the girl. 

I hale her now! I ’ll triumph in her fall! 

I ’ll make her stoop to flatter, follow me 
As a dog does his master! I ’ll find Bolton. 

(Aj Pawlett goes off the stage, enter, from the 
other side, Michael, after him Dennis. Mi¬ 
chael drops a Utter.) 

Dennis. 

Hallo! Is this your post-office, my boy ? 

You’ve left your letter here, I sec. Michael! 

Michael Magee! 

Michael. 

What *8 the matter, Dennis ? 
Dennis. 

.Matter enough! Look here. Is this the way 
Ye do yer master’s work? an’ he a judge ! 

I Wonder at your manners, Michael dear; 

An’ you brought up in Tipperary, too. 

Michael. 

Arrah! yer sharp as hunger (piating up the letter). 

Dennis, see, 

B has a wrapper; it has met no harm. 

I’m very careful when ’tie to a lady 
I take a letter. 

Dennis. 

Is it for a lady ? 

wdecd! I wish I had your learning, Mike. 

You read the names ? 

Michael. 

Yes; as I read my own. 


Dennis. 

Ar, you 're Ihe Mholar, Mike. But u for me, 
week, at Father Fergua- school, 

I n.. ‘'®P' “e tending pigs, 

studied Iff could rend 

I I*** '““"“V. and the letters, 

Michael. 

From Lizzy ? 

Wu w.. Dennis. 

'•'»from her'^'MlTr*'^ « Yaukee. 

ie’r.^? ’ "O') name : ‘ 

voi.. ^ I 


I know it anywhere. 

Now, Michael, will you read to me this letter ? 
And, honor bright, say nothing to the b’ys ? 

Michael. 

I will, upon my soul, read every word. 

Dennis. 

Then come this way, Mike. Come. 

Michael (looJhing round). 

There’s no one here. 

Dennis. 

But in the public street, ’twould look too hovld 
> To read her delicate letter. I’m quite sure 
I She blu.shed when she was writing it alone. 

I Ah’ ’tis her first to me. Come this way, Mike. 

[Dennis and Mike retire behind a pillar. 

Re-enter Captain Pawlett, followed by Belcour. 
Captain Pawlett. 

What is your plan ? Come, Belcour, speak it out. 

I’m ready to assist you. 

Belcour. 

This it is. 

I must be off to-night. There is no help, 

I’m ruined if I stay. And Isabelle 
Shall go with me. I ’ll take her as my wife, 

If she will marry me ; if not, she goes 
On my own terms. 

Captain Pawlett. 

<?!... » ii .K, Pray tell me how? 

She Will DOI be persuaded to go with you. 

Belcour. 

No; she shall go perforce. ’Tis all arranged. 

Only I want a friend. 

Captain Pawlett. 

I ’ll be your friend; 

And true as Pylades. What’s to be done ? 

Belcour. 

We fire the house—Professor Olney’s house— 

I have a staunch assi.stant io my pay_ 

Then give the alarm. They ’ll all rush out ol 
course, * 

The family and Isabelle; and then 
W^e ’ll seize on her in the confusion. 

Captain Pawlett. 

Good! 

I see it all. (Aside). I hope the priest is there; 
’Twould be a sweet revenge to see him burn, 

Writhing amid the flame! (Alcntd). Go, Belcour, go. 

We '11 settle all these matters at my rooms. 

[Exit Belcour. 

Yet Isabelle, must I resign her now 
To Belcour? She has spurned me; but I love her. 
What if I tip an officer the hint 
Where Belcour may be found? When we have 
'reached 

The carriage, then 4he officer might nab him. 
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And I could carry Isabelle away. 

I’ll see what can be done by art and money. 

[Exit Pawlmtt. 

Michail and D*nnxs come forward, 

Dennis. 

This IS a -purty play ! They ’ll fire the house! 

My blackthorn, that I left at Ballywhackenii 
I wish I had it; by the powers, I’d follow 
And break their heads, 1 would—the omadawhno ! 

Michael. 

This must be told to my young master Bolton : 
lie loves that purty bird—that Isabelle, 

And often sends her letters—little notes, ^ 

As sweet and while as lilies. When I take them | 
To her, she always seems to know my errand, | 
And blushes like a rose. And in her hand. 

As delicate and whiter than the paper, j 

I love to lay these notes. 1 must tell him. | 

Dennis. \ 

Oh, tell him, and we ’ll watch the house to-night. | 
I ’ll bring a good shillalah. ’Twill be fun. | 

I havn’l had a scrimmage with the b'ys \ 

Since I was made a citizen. I’ faith, | 

Tis mighty dull in this Ameriky. j 

Michael. 

True, true for you; but, Dennis, there’s the com¬ 
fort. 

The pleasant home and plenty on the board. 

And dilizens should be more grave than peasantsr— 
'Tis more genteel. 

Dennis. 

But we may have a song. 

There’s the old tune—you know it—follow me. 
{Sings.) 

The plot has been planned and the night has been 
named; 

But the eye of the watcher shall make them ashamed: 
As the fox from the hunter the villains shall flee. 

From Dennis O’Blarney and Michael Magee. 

[Exeunt singing. Scene doses. 


Scene HI.-Kom Hill; seat before the house; 
Professor Olnet and Rev. Paul Godfrey. 
Time sunset. 

Professor Olnet. 

This evening breeze has cooled my fevered brow. 
And your kind sympathy has soothed my heart. 
But there’s a secret pressing on my mind, 

And will not let me rest. It says to me. 

Like conscience to the startled sinner’s cry, 

‘‘ Now is the time!” I would not trouble you 
But for this inward monitor. 

Godfrey. 

Go on. 

Speak freely as a brother to his brother; • 

And such, m Christian bonds, I ’ll prove to you. 


Professor Olney. 
You noted Labelle? 


Godfrey. 

Your daughter? Ay, 

A pearl of price; a child to make you proud, 
Or, better, thankful for the precious boon. 

So gentle, with such dignity. A queen 
Of nature’s royal stock. 


Professor Olnet. 

She is—she is! 

And yet—she is not mine! You gaze on roe 
As though my speech were treason to my heart; 
And so it is. She is my child in love. 

And I have reared her thus; nor does she know 
That she is only ours by suflerance. 

This is the secret weighing down my soul. 

I cannot die and leave it imrevealed. 

But if you lend your ear you must your aid. 

And be her guide and guardian when I’m gone. 
Say, wUl you take this charge and be her father f 

Godfrey. 

I will; or I will find a substitute 
More fitted for the office. Pray go on. 

; The story must be one of those strange scenes 
I That make the tragedy of real life; 

And, on the stage displayed, would draw a crowa 
I To wonder, or to w'eep, perchance. Go on 

I Professor Olnet. 

»Tis over thirteen years since I came here. 

I I came from old Virginia: at the time 
I We were in preparation to remove, 

I A weary woman entered our abode, 

I And in her arms she bore a sleeping child 
j Some three or four years old; and very 
\ The mother, as she called herself, appeared, 
j She asked to leave the child for half an hour, 

\ While she returned to seek for something lost. 

I We gave consent, and she laid down her charge, 
I The sleeping innocent, and then went forth. 

< We never taw her more. 


Godfrey. , , 

Where went she then 

Professor Olnet. _t,encc 

We never knew; nor who she was: nor 

Shec«ne. The child was Isabelle: and she 

Awoke and smiled on us so angel-li e, 

She won our hearts at once-my wife 


We planned to keep her as our own. _ , 

The poor, pale, crippled with joy 

Was then some seven years old, 

To have such sweet companion. So w 
The little outcast, with us, and ^ 

None knew the secret, and we ihoug t 
To call her our own daughter. 


Godfrey. 


The mother had forsaken her? 


Were you 
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Peofessor Olnkt. 

We were. 

Ipon the child we found a folded paper • 
And Ihu9 it ran: <• The girl I give to you; 

1 cannot keep her longer.” That was all: 
But with it was a trinket, half a necklace 
gold and coral, such as ladies wear; 

^ the half clasp was graven “ Isabelle." 
Here’t is {taiitig out the trinket). 


Godfbiy. 

A lovely being she must be; and I 
Shall be rejoiced to aid your generous cares. 
What shall I do for her? 

Professor Olnet. 

Tell her this tale, 
And let her know she is not my own child— 
A painful duty I cannot perform. 


Cjodprey {examining the chain). 

A curious, costly workmanship, 
cannot think that woman was her mother. 

Professor Olnky. 

m : end searched for u 

months, 

Wa lost child; but never one appeared. 

joined with love, 

ui,. ™ « privilege. 

“>* e'er 

I was herT strength to strenj 

Aw^enl ^^‘^^“•‘nspired and earnest thought. 

Oh „i, ' ^ ““"non life in her. 

lu P"<te hee wrou, 

Shadw J t T on® 

'“•’'y would the other bum! 

R..#Godfrey. 

« woman has her sphere. 

Professor Olnet. 

infant’s u builders. 

a'''“™.'='*”''*'”onl<is; 

Skould Isabelle ”er m" 

^ ’ll train iK 

Thcn rn..^ ,. J” '■'‘e Cornelia’s sons, to be 

"“nte or leaders of their race. 

She i« w Godfrey. 

your model of perfection? 

Professor Olnet. 

Mother own sex ‘ 

■Popart on worn r* •“ ’“‘•‘o ''®r Ibis; 

■P** luve of ii,,r ’ '®"^®me»e and faith 
le Rc«o„’^ ’ e'rengih to try 

*^r the eaJt “?’ '«'"“'nrwinged, will fly 

i’^‘«riven.o",'r'!*'*'W. 

‘niilthm r “P wires 

“e-i i^k. »i 7*'""“' ■“ """H 

only for the true and good. 


I GtODFREY. 

I Why fell her this ? What makes it needful now? 

Professor Olnet. 

Because I must consign my wife and daughter, 

, My helpless Alice, to the care of Isabelle. 

. I have not long to live, and I die poor; 

: And Isabelle must take my place and be 
The teacher of my school—the -prop to keep 
The home I leave a home for those I love. 

Godfrey. 

She would do this, and better, would she not, 

I If she believed herself your daughter still ? 

I Professor Olnet. 

( She would perform her duties faithfully ; 

But there’s a trial I must spare her soul. 

Ah, 'tis a pain to bare the secret heart 
Before another mortal! 

Godfrey. 

Spare yourself. 

Professor Olnet. 

No, no; it must be told. There is a time 
When Truth must lay her robe of prudence by, 
And speak on earth as she will speak in heaven. 
My wile, at first, loved Isabelle roost truly, 

And loves her still; but there’s a jealousy, 

The sting of wounded and maternal pride, 

I Roused in her heart against this innocent girl 
My wife will think that I love Isabelle 
Better than I do Alice : nay, she says. 

Because that Isabelle and I converse 
On subjects neither of the other twain 
Can follow, or would care to hear discussed, 

That this intruder rules my heart and mind. 

Godfrey. 

The common error of inferior people ; 

They cannot see, and so would quench the light 
A world of darkness were the mole-like state 
To suit the facultie.s that only creep. 

But how will Isabelle endure the shock 
Of hearing she is parentless? 

Professor Olnet. 

She '11 bow. 

As reeds do in tbe storm, to rise again. 

When the first agony is past, ’twill be 
As when the patriot hears his country’s oall. 

She ’ll rouse her soul to meet the exigence. 

She knows her mother oAen is unkind. 

And this, to Isabelle’s just mind, is torture. 

Because she feels her mother does a wrong 
But when she learns the truth, then gratitude 
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Will be llie ruling motive of her mind. 
AJ] Ibc^e di.'on*paocies will be explained. 
I know her nobJe nature; sbe would give 
Her lite-blood as the j^acrifice, before 
She would desert a duty or a friend. 

And what 1 trust to her, I wish to lay 
Before her as a duty, not a burden. 


GoDFRKr. 

But 5 he may marry. 

PROrE5SOR Ol\et. 

Ay, and there the chord 
To touch the tenderegt fibre of her heart. 

She is beloved, and by Judge Bolton’s aon; 

And she loves him, as all men would be loved. 
With her whole heart, save what is given to God. 
The Judge is proud, but generous, an<l I trust 
Will be, in time, inclined to grant consent. 

He may search out her history ; or, if he 
Should sec her, know her worth, be would not doubt 
jder fitness to adorn the highest station. 

I feel this revelation must be made. 

Godfrey. 


When? 

Professor Olney (nstn^). 

Even now. Go in with me, nnd Isabelle 
I -II summon. Pray be lender w.ih ihe child. 

Tell her my love, my faiher’s blesamg, ever 

Shall be around her path. 

[OL.NEY arui Godfrey go tnio tk4s hou3e, 

Sr£JUS closer . 


IV.-Time midnight. Btfore Jm>OE Boi. 
\ Aoute. Bell, art tuard ringing tht alarm 

Bolto. /«« rAe ^i«r,.« roJa 
ge cha'mbr’6’ 

Judge Bolton. 

.. r„'ilnw WOOS me to repose . 

In vain P ocenn-iossed; 

J cannot rest, . * billows billows chase, 

Hart' ■ , ^ 1 , foroe ,here are 

The bella are ring 8 , ,ure.pjc(uring dream., 

Now alanm* silver rilla, 

Where ,he dragon flame. 

T*" rtt'm « death, iheir hopes and homes away. 
■>woop, of my corac, 

that buralB (be roof ere we discern 
L,ike fla . . Where’s (hat little child ? 

r„d .Teep, if I but knew that she was safe. 

L„d sleep, 

nhll sweel, voung face, like cherub’s, soft and fair, 
teems looking in my eyes wilh her dove s eyes, 

,, when, from out her dying 

liKik her to my heart and vowed to be 

rather to the little lonely one. 


/ And she has been a wanderer on the earth, 

While I haw lived with ease on what W'as hers! 
Has her dead father's spirit watched her weal 1 
Of would some angel whisper to ray soul 
And tell me of the child ! 

( [ While tlu JuDGS is thru communing with kinh 
stiff tmJling to and fro before the house, 
Frederick Belcovr steals f/i, a^idf creeping 
along in the shatlow over the stagey entere the 
house uuperceived by the Judge. Then enter a 
Police Officer and Watchman, hastilyf and 
rush towards the Judge, who suddenly tume 
atid confronts them. 

What seek ye here ? 
Officer. 

We seek a criminal. Ah ! Judge, is it you ? 

Pardon our haste. A crime has been oommitted. 

A house was set on fire. We've captured two; 

The other villain fled and entered here, , 

Has any passed this way ? 

I Judge. 

None. Not one. 

(Aside). A criminal! he said. He thought me one? 

A criminal! (To them). None has entered here. 

He must have turned the other street. 

5 Watchman. 

j Yes, yes ! 

< And there—’tis (here we missed him. Come, officer! 

[Exit Watchman. 

Officer. 

; Judge Bolton’s w'ord h alw’ays to be trusted. 

The villain must have turned the other street. 

/ He would not venture here. Excuse me, pray. 

[Exit Officek. 

JrTOGE (alone). 

Judge Bolton’s word is always to be trusted. 

Will this be said to-morrow ? Will men raise 
Their hats as I pass by ? nnd with a smile 
Of pleasure; answer to the smile 1 give ? 

Or will they gather into knots and stand ^ 

With sullen brows and eyes that speak distrust 
Or turn away in sadnc.ss, but as men 
Whose confidence is shaken—as the trees 
I Shake in the storm that overturns the oak? 

: Oh, heaven ! and has it come to this? Thai I 
’ Must watch, as beggars watch for alms, to cate 
The smile of confidence, and meet distrust. 

I bad an honest faith in men’s esteem, 

Because I felt 1 had deserved esteem. 

And now I have done naught to forfeit this. 

But circumslanoes will deform the truth, 

As rust corrodes the brightness of the blade, 

And few will prize the metal dimmed and scarre • 

Enter Dr. Margrave. 

Dr. Margrave (going up to the . 

You here? What keeps you from your pUloW in 
As your physician, I prescribed you rest. 

And you, who teach the sacredness of law, ^ 

Why have you disobeyed your doctor’s law . 
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Jttdgs. 

I could not sleep. There is no rest for me. 

I think of that poor criminal condemned 
This morning to a solitary cell, 

And feel how terrible the weight of crime 
Must be, when but its shadow weighs me down, 
lalk not of sleep—there is no rest for me ! 

Margsavb# 

Tosh! You should be a doctor; then you’d learn 
How hooey-sweet is this restorative. 

Why, Judge, I could lie dowm and slumber here; 
This pavement would a downy pillow seem, 

1 am so worn. And when I was awoke 
From my first slumber, I refused to rise. 

•And then the messenger entreated, saying 

He bad in vain solicited the aid 

Of six physicians—none would go to-night. 

The patient was a stranger and a woman, 

And poor, and, it was feared, must soon expire. 

Then I shook slumber off, and here I am; 


But half awake though. Pray go in and sleep 
For me while I am gone. 

Judge. 

You ’ll come to-morrow? 
Masgbave. 

Ay, in the morning, when the mind partakes 
The hope and light of nature. Never fear. 

The Night and Error both will have an end. 

’Tis Truth and Day that live immortally. 

[Sxtt Margravi. 
Judge (a/one). 

He is right. And ’tis quite easy to discern 
The true and right for others; but to do 
What we can teach, this is the task that tries 
The strongest and the widest. I will try. 

Endeavor is the lever of the soul, 

And gives the will its power to move the world. 

Oh, could it move this burden from my mind ! 

[EanV Judge Bolton. 

KW) OP ACT iv. 


THE CALIFORNIA EMIGRANT. 


by m. a. A. 


Acaoij the aaow-clod mountains, along the barren 5 
plaiofr— j 

Thtoogh winter’s icy fetters, through summer’s copi- 
oof rains-. j 

The tide of emigration, like a mighty river, rolled; I 

The sea towards which it flowed along—that ** pro- J 
niised land” of guld ! I 

Prom many a cheerful fireside, from many a happy S 
home, < 

^ith bright anticipations those bravo gold-seekers ? 
roam; j 

Prom many an anxious boaom waa wrung the bitter ! 
tear, 

''Tien parting from their best beloved with mingled 
hope and fear. 

!*^*^*^*** *^*^^*^* glittering land of 

om lore a fond arms it tore them with a sorrow half I 

untold ; 

^‘thia the inner chambers of many a manly heart 
nge feara had cast their shadows dark when came 
we hoar to part. 

fold, bright gold, is glittering, and striving with 
ua might 

**** ***^^^*'“o» shrouds their 

•J«riU’ light; 

'brij^ o’ onto them will pleasure 

th**! waters all their doubta and feara 


***** **'*^*** '*^®“*‘* encompass them 
fowdi ****^ ‘raveled, and direst suffering 

23* 


And ever on their journeyings were groans wrung from 
their hearts, ® 

From homesick, weary spirits, pierced with keen re- 
morseful darts! 

D«rk dreary were the hoar., they .lowly Bitted 
tTnto one youthful wanderer-o/o, /rom *om. to ai. > 
"^"heod-”'* '**• *“'y. ■ '•I'iig 

‘'>"*“*'>•'5'’*' ftom hie cold brows. 


Vuin yeurning. fill hi. .tricken heart for the oomfo«. 
of that home * 

From which, for paltry worthlen gold, all recklee. did 
he roam ; 

And oh : like soft winds laden with the fragrance nf 
bright flowers, ® 

Float memories o’er his fevered brain of lonv.D..f 
happy hours. e F « 


Unto his soul come longings to behold his friends one« 
more, ® 

And his heart clings fondly to them, though his feet ar« 
on the shore 

Of those illvmitud waters, in the waves of that broad 
sea ^ 

That floweth on for evermore, to Join Eternity» 


Oh! “Californian gold mines,” what a fearful enr*« 
they ’ve brought! 

With what heart-rending sorrows has that search for 
dross been fraught! ^ 

How many tearful partings, and how mnny lire, un- 
told 


Have been laid upon the altar of this 
gold I 


TBging thirst for 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The ncc6.'^.*ary cnjrnirf'nients of Horace permitted 
him to aflcnd Su‘^an to the door only. The quick 
eye of the mother delected in the manner of the 
lovers indications of what had passed Ixjtwecn them. 
She made no inquiries, but waited for her daughter 
to communicate what it concerned her to know. 
This it was in Susan’s heart to do without delay; 
but, a nci^dibor calling, she was prevented from 
making the designed communication. At evening, 
Mr. Clifton came in from the field, and, after tea, 
made bis daily vi-it to the post-office. He s^n 
returned with a letter informing him of the sudden 
and dangerous illness of Mr. Richard Chfion, and 
containing an earnest request that his brother and 
niece might come to him without delay. Fraternal 
affection alone would have caused Henry s imme- 
diate compliance with this request, but an additiona 
motive was found in his anxiety for the spiritual 
welfare of his brother in the near prospect ot his 
removal to the world of spirits. The work of pre- 
paration for departure with the morning light was 
eatTred upon without delay. He did not even pause 
r Susan if she would go-in regard to her will- 
„Ve«. .hc,« could be no doubt. When tbe.r hnsty 
IrfLgcntents were ntade, Susan sa.d to her ft.her- 
" FWher, 1 wish to see Ho«ce Larned before I 

tro if you have no objections.*' 

tL look of surprise which her father gave her 
J, not at all adapted to remove the embarrassment 
which the remark was made. 

t long since you have seen himr' said 

this afternoon accidentally, wholly so, 
walked with him in the grove.” 

AS she did not seem disposed to make any further 
,.l»tions and was, in fact, rather too m.ich ag,- 
>0 advantage, her father kindly laid 

hist hand upon her head, saying 
‘■'t, v"u wSed in the grove, and he took occas.on 
.n make application to become my son-.n-law? 

^Not exactly that,” said Susan, partially reas¬ 
sured by her faiher’s kind and sympathizing manner. 

amounts to the same thing,” said her 
u firtisthinff Iho sentence for her, while his 
finjre played with her ringlets, - and you told him 
you would think about it.” 

Susan shook her bead. 

..you told him no, and now wish to see nm m 
order to modify the severity of the answer a little. 
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Again Susan shook her bead. 

Well, daughter, I can’t guess what the matter 
is ; so I don’t see but that you rau.?! tell me. You 
are not wont to stand in any great fear of me.” 

“Have I done wrong in not discouraging him 
from making such aa application as you just now 
alluded to?” 

“ No, my daughter. I presume yon followed the 
dictates of your affections, which are to be followed 
w'hen they do not come in conllict with the higher 
claims of duty. I could have wished that nolhing 
of the kind hod taken place till he had made further 
/ pregress in the course on which he is fixed, but, 

! perhaps, it is for the best. He is a worthy young 
\ man. He has a long course before him, and he 
I needs sympathy and assistance.” 

! A fervent embrace and a profusion of ki5.«ie5 were 
; the return made him by his daughter for his kind 
remarks rc.'^peoling the widow’s son. 

“So you must see the youth to-nigbl?” said he. 

“ I had radier not leave without seeing him, mnw 
we know not how long we may be detained in the 
city. Uncle may not wish to have me leave him 
while he continues ill.” 

“ Well, I will go and tell the lad that jou canno 

rest without seeing him.” 

“ Do not go yourself. Pray, send him a note re¬ 
questing him to call and see you.” . 

“ I don’t wish to see him—that is, I have no u.i 
ness that would justify my sending for him. As yoo 
seem to have, I am ready to go for him. 

“ You are loo much fatigued to go.” 

“ The distance is not great, and I dare say it wi 
not require any fatiguing effort to induce him 
come here.” 

So saying, he set out for the dwelling 
widow. The door was open; it was not so 
,<ed as to be exposed to the street. The young man 
was engaged in study. A pine knot was azm 
the fireplace, and (he replenished basket was by foe 
side of the recumbent student. His . 

so inlensely fixed on the volume before im 
did not hear Mr. Clifton’s knock on the doo-]» . 
nor bis mother’s annunciation of the P"***" 1 ^. 

visitor. It was necessary to lay hands on him^^^_ 
fore she could arouse him. He rose 
in greet embarrassment, which was not dim _ 
w^ he perceived that the visitor was be f^ 
of Susan Clifton. A. Mr. Clifton righ^ 
that it would take Susan some time to make 
to Horace the fact ot her intended journey, P 
Lded to state the object of hi. call w.thout delaf- 
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“I am miller sorry to disturb your studies, Ho¬ 
race,” mid he; “but there is a young girl at my 
house who is going to New York with me to-mor- 
mw, and, as it is uncertoin bow long she may bo 
detained there, she has sent me to say to you that 
she must sec you before she goes. As we leave by 
daylight in the morning, if you intend to obey her 
summons, you had belter do so without delay.” 

“ Is she going to live with her uncle?” said Ho¬ 
race. 

“ Her uncle is sick, and has sent for us. Tell her 
1 wish her to retire at such an hour bui will permit 
her to be prepared to set out at the earliest dawn.” 

Horace was not slow to comply with an exhorta¬ 
tion so congenial to his feelings 
“Ourchildren, it seems,” said Mr. Clifton to Mrs. 
Uraed, “have taken some preparatory steps to¬ 
wards connecting our families, without our consent, 
or, rather, without consulting us.” 

“What has Horace been doing?” said Mrs. Lar- 
ned, m a tone of alarm. 

“Nothing criminal,” said he, with one of his 
tno<l pleasant smiles; “ but he and Susan have been 
patting their heads together. But I suppose it was 
only because their hearts were together before.” 

" You do not disapprove of what they have done, 
then?” 

“No, madam, I cannot say that I do.” 

“1 knew that Horace thought everything of Su- 
and has ever since she was a child; but 1 did 
aot think he would ever say anything to her—at 
lea.«t not at present; not till he had completed his 
edacation.” 

“lam fold they met to-day by accident, and it is 
probable be was surprised into a declaration of his 
feelings.’' 

“Ijlwwhen he came home that he had been 
greatly agitated; but I did not inquire as to the 
cause. He never likes to speak about his feelings. 
If be Would not do so much for me, he might get 
along. I wonder at Susan—no, I do not, to speak 
the trulh~but I do rather wonder that you should 
be willing that your daughter should form a connec- 
tioa with one who has nothing but his bands and 
bis brain to depend upon, and is encumbered with 
smother, too.” 

“I have but one thing to regret in the matter, and 
I share that regret with you. It is that your son 
does not profess to be a religious man. While he 
^maios as he is, he cm have no sympathy with 
in respect to those interests and feelings 
^hich 1 hope she cherishes as the highest and ho- 
ones. If he had not a praying mother, 1 don’t 
know that I could bring myself to consent to their 
muon. But that fact, in connection with the fact 
ihat their afleefion for each other has been growing 
from childhood, and bis manly character and good 
habits, leads me to think that I am justified in giving 
®y consent. In view of every consideration except 
e one just alluded to, I give it cordially. It must 
the care of us all to attempt to lead him to attend 
^ the one thing needful. On my return from the 


city, I will confer with you respecting the young 
folks, and what can be done for their benefit. 
Good evening.” 

“ Good evening,” replied the widow, with a heart 
overfiowing with gratitude to God and man. Susan 
had ever been a great favorite with h^r, and she 
had watched with a mother’s solicitude the progress 
of her son’s afiection. She was not without hope 
that he might one day be in a position to make a 
successful prosecution of his suit, yet the hope was 
depressed by the diffidence which poverty inspires. 

She retired to her closet, and unburthened her full 
heart to Him who heareth alvrays. She implored, 
with an earnestness seldom felt before, even for the 
son of her vows, the blessing of God to rest upon 
the young hearts now united for weal or woe. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

When Horace drew near Mr. Clifton’s house, 
he spw Susan standing in the door, looking out for 
the stars, or for some earthly object. She seemed 
not at all fatigued by the events of the day, for she 
adopted his suggestion of walking, instead of enter- 
ing the house. There was no moon, but the stars 
answered just about as well. The air was mild, 
and their hearts were happy, so much so as to lead 
to a forgetfulness of Mr. Clifton’s desire that Susan 
should retire early, that she might be the belter 
fitted fur the events of to-morrow. Their walk did, 
however, come to an end, and they separated at 
last. How much of thought and feeling was ex¬ 
changed between them, we shall not attempt to tell. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Clifton and Susan 
were ready to set out on their journey, but not be¬ 
fore Horace had been there to bid them farewell. 
They reached the city without accident, and found 
the invalid near the crisis of a malignant fever. Su¬ 
san anxiously watched by his bedside. Though he 
was exhausted almost to the verge of insensibility, 
he knew her voice, and would receive, even in his 
seasons of delirium, whatever was proffered by her 
hand. In his wakeful moments, he was uneasy if 
she was not near him. Hence, her only seasons of 
repose were while he slept. Day after day, aud 
night after night, wore slowly away. The rose 
began to fade from Sudan’s cheek, and her father 
began to fear that she might fall a victim to that 
fidelity of affection which he coUld not reprove 
since the physician had declared that it was not 
medicine, but good nursing and mental quiet, that 
would cure the patient. For the office of nurse Mrs. 
Clifton was not fitted by her habits, and perhaps, it 
might be added, by the state of her affections. 

Weeks had elapsed; the crisis was passed, and 
the physician authorized the hope of recovery. No 
words had hitherto passed between the brothers. 
Prayer had, morning and evening aud noonday, l)eea 
offered at the bedside. What were the thoughts o, 
the patient, as he approached the verge of life, were 
unknown. 
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Susan had anxiously expected letters from Ho- 
raoe, but none came to hand. It was less a matter 
of regret while her time was so completely occupied 
m attendance upon her uncle that she could not 
have written in reply; but now that her uncle was 
better, and rhe could leave his bedside, the hours 
passed heavily which brought no letter. Sho was 
sure that he was ill, or that he had written and his 
letters had failed to reach her. Would it be un- 
maidenly in her to relieve her anxiety in part by 
writing to him ? This question was Jong and ear¬ 
nestly debated in her mind. At length a feeling of 
certainty that he must have written, if he had power 
to hold a pen, determined her to address a line to 
him. Pens, paper, and thoughts all proved quite 
refractory, and it was not without great difficulty 
that she was enabled to dispatch an epistle informing 
him of her uncle’s present state, and of the fact that 
she had received no letters from bim—aot omitting , 
to mention her confident belief that he had written, j 
and to express her fears that an unfavorable con- } 
liiruclioa might be put upon her act in writing.^ | 
Her letter gave great joy to the lone student, and | 
he hastened to reply. After spending some time, j 
and spoiling some paper, before he eouid decide 
whether his letter should be headed with “My ^ 
dear Susan,” or, ‘‘My dear Miss Ciinon,” or sim- j 
ply “ Miss Clifton,” he finally adopted the last, and 
proceeded to write as follows j 


your uncle to you with still stronger ties of aflec. 
fion. No one can be with you for such a length of 
time, and not love you strongly. When be wti 
here, it was said that he was inclined to adopt you, 
and make you the heir of his wealth. From your 
manner towards him, I thought it possible that liiefe 
was truth in the report. I endeavored to reprcM 
all hope, and if possible all feeling, till that matter 
was disposed of. He returned without yoo. i 
breathed freely once more. You are with him 
again, and in circumstances adapted to endear yon 
to him far more deeply than before. I long for your 
return. I have, during the past week, been able to 
make arrangements by which X have devoted the 
half of each day to study. Can you imagir^e the 
ecstasy of delight with which I sit down to my 
books with six hours of good daylight before me I 
Nothing can equal it, in your absence, but the plea* 
sure of writing to you. If you do not return imme¬ 
diately, may 1 hope lo hear from you in reply to 
this, w^hich so poorly indicates my feelings towards 
you? Yours, Horace.’ 


“ Your letter was received late last evening, and 
I seize upon the first moment in ray power to return 
an answer. You do me more than jwstice by sup- 
poMng that X have written to you. I have written 
V^u twice, and should have written again and again, 
could 1 have been assured that it was proper for me 
to do so. I sent my letters under cover to your 
father. I» « pos.iW® ‘hat he haa not reen fit to de¬ 
liver Ihea to you? No-it is not poss.ble; I wdl 

not entertain the thought. My confidence .s group¬ 
ed on bis kind manner towards me the evening be- ; 
fore you left. Moreover, be expressed himself j 
kindly in reg«d to me to my mother, on that same j 
evening. Had not these facts occurred, I sbotdd 
aot wonder if he were to cheek my presumption by 
wilhboldiDg my letters from you, and, perhaps, re- i 

turning them to me at a future time. lUs uae- ; 

Jess to speculate concerning the causes of failure. A ^ 
verv painful load has been removed from me by ibe 
receipt of your confiding letter, and, brief as it was, 

I should have suffered still more if you had per- ^ 
,Bitted your idea of ‘the unmaidenly' lo prevent 

Zur writing. You cannot do rntythtog unmaidenly. 

[f .a act of yours had that appearance m he h«h- j 
e.t dearee, I should be sure that, in truth, the deed 
^„^e offspring of delicacy itself- I hope yon 

-“--r^ere^ThrSA": 

and the at.ra shine les. brighdy. 

Jbe%lZ'oTmy spirit. Y®* 


The above letter, subscribed not with epithets of 
afiection and devotedness, but simply yours, wis 
directed to Susan, and, in consequence, reached her. 
The superscription of the letters brought from the 
post-office were read by the servant and report^ to 
Mrs. Clifton. Letters addressed to Mr. Clifion^ 
were ordered to be laid aside until he should re 
cover—it was not in accordance w'ith her habits to 
open her husband’s letters. Thus, by a very natural 
mistake, the letters of Mr. Henry Clifton were laid 
aside with his brother’s. When a letter for Miss 
Clifton was announced, it was handed to her. This 
soon caused the previous ones to be forthcoming- 
They were to Susan none the less valuable for being 
old, for they were written by Aim. What an amount 
of meaning does that personal pronoun sometimes 
contrive to appropriate! 


CHAPTER XIV. 

As the invalid’s recovery was slow, il was ar¬ 
ranged that Mr. Henry Clifton should return home, 
and leave Susan till her uncle’s strength would per¬ 
mit him to return with her—his physician having 
advised him to repair to the country as soon v 
possible. She therefore hastened to answer 
letter, or letters, which she had received from c 
lover. After some hesitation, she 
epistle with, “ My dear Horace,” and proceede *» 
follows 


“ I was made very happy by your j®**®'"^*’**. . 
than I can express. I am exceedingly sorry 
you have suflered any anxiety on roy . 

far as it may be connected with any possibi i y 
neglect or change of feeling on my part, lay it as 
for ever, I entreat you—even if I should 
heiress. Would it be a terrible calamity if I »» 
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become tbe possessor of we^h to be passed over 
to your hands? Are you too proud, or, as you call 
it, loo indepeadent to receive it even from me ? I 
suspect you are; I am sorry for it—no, 1 am not, 
for I wish you to b© just what you are. Do you 
think your interests would be in peril, as you half 
intimate, if my uncle should love me enough to 
offer to adopt me? Know, then, what peril you 
have been in. My uncle did offer to adopt me—to 
make me the heiress of his wealth; and it was with 
difficulty that he could be induced to relinquish his 
plan. His wife, too, was earnest for it. Were you 
not in peril ? I declined the offer. Why did I ? I 
said, and said it honestly then, that I could not leave 
my parents. I assigned that as the sole motive. I 
now suspect that the pine-htot student had some¬ 
thin? to do with that decision. 

The offer will never be repeated, that is, the 
offer of adoption, with its consequent change of 
residence. What dire calamity may come upon 
you in the shape of property through my meags^ I 
cannot foresee. Pray, do not borrow trouble on 
that account 

“ Vou cannot desire my return more than I do. 
We shall come as soon as ray uncle’s strength will 
allow. He will come with me. Then, if I can 
cheer up your whippowil, and burnish up your 
stars, I shall most willingly do so. 

“ There is one passage in your letter which occa¬ 
sions earnest and anxious thoughts. You say of 
‘It does not meet the wants of my spirit.’ Is 
Ibere anything on earth that can fully meet th'ose 
^ts? If we look to anyihing on earth, even to 
the treasures of affection, must we not be disap¬ 
pointed? Is there any adequate portion for the 
*oal except its Maker? 

“Urn almost afraid to return, lest I should inter- 
nipt those studies in which you lake so much de- 
'iffhf. But perhaps your health may be prolonged 
in consequence of the interruptions which my re- 
may possibly occasion. I trust I shall soon 

in my father’s honse, when you will find me, as 
jours, Susan Clifton.” 


‘ Usan’f? anticipations of a speedy return to hei 
native village were not realized. Before her uncle 
'^■as strong enough to undergo the fatigue of the 
propo^d journey, his wife was attacked by the 
isea^e from which he was recovering. She pre> 
erred tbe services of a professional nurse, and Su- 
'V is therefore left to devote herself to her uncle, 
c progress of his recovery seemed to be arrested. 
»stationary, while hi.s wife sunk rapidly 
At length, the physician an- 
1 recovery. 

It wa! to her aunt, but 

e^ idem that her presence was not pleasant tc 

herT Susan felt that she could not sec 

hermlT'f'^T *'^^*** 

^hich lav Lr ^ realities 

'‘ibie .f ^ gentlest manner pos- 

--be tried to introduce the subject. 


“Do not,” said the dying woman, ‘‘disturb me 
with such notions now. 1 cannot bear them.” 

Susan alluded to the possibility, to the probability, 
that she would not recover. 

“I shall not recover,’’said Mrs. Clifton, “if I 
suffer such ^oomy thoughts to prey upon my mind.” 

Susan relinquished the hope of making any im¬ 
pression upon her mind. She had lived for this 
world. God’s bounties had been abundantly be¬ 
stowed upon her. She had received them as h-r 
due; she had lived only for herself. In death, she 
was left to the insensibility which she had spent a 
lifetime in cherishing. How short that life of gay- 
ely and splendor, in comparison witlf ihUt long eter¬ 
nity on which she had entered ! 

When the funeral rites had been performed, and 
her remains placed in their last resting-place, Rich¬ 
ard Clifton set out for his native place, leaving his 
costly mansion empty and desolate. By adopting 
the means of conveyance which wealth can com¬ 
mand, he accomplished the journey without injury, 
and was cordially welcomed to the old homestead. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Horace Earned repaired to Mr. Clifton’s in tbe 
evening of the ^ay on which Susan returned. He 
was received by Mr. and Mrs. Clifton in a manner 
which relieved him from all the embarras.smeiU 
which he felt while approaching the house. Su¬ 
san’s manner, when she entered the room, was by 
no means so composing to him ; in fact, it brought 
back his embarrassment with some additional force 
Conversation was rather a laborious operation on 
his part, till he and Susan were left alone. They 
betook themselves to the rude piazza which shel¬ 
tered the kitchen door. They had scarcely seated 
themselves when a whippowil came and took hia 
station on the door-stone, and uttered his peculiar 
notes. Not a word was spoken, or a hand moved 
till he had flown. * 

“He came to welcome you home,” said Horace. 

“ He is accustomed to visit us almost every eve^ 
ning,” said Susan. “Is his note more cheerfid 
than when I was away ?” 

“ Vastly more so!” 

“And the stars, are they any brighter?” 

“ They were never so bright as they are to-night 
Let us walk out where we can see them more 
clearly.” 

The proposition was accepted. The stars did 
indeed pour down their richest radiance. Not a 
cloud was to be seen, save a very small one on the 
distant verge of the horizon. 

“How beautiful!” said Susan, as she raised her 
eyes aloft. The remark and the feeling were as 
fresh as if neither had been made before. 

“ They are as bright as roy own hopes of bappi- 
ness,” said Horace, pressing her hand to his heart 

« May those hopes be as enduring! but-_ 
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She leA the senieace imfinished, and remained si¬ 
lent. 

What were you about to add ?” said Horace, in 
a tone of tenderness that thrilled her with delight. 
Yonder is a cloud," said Susan. 

“I see there is, although I did not notice it be* 
fore. What of it?" 

«It is very small, and yet it may speedily cover 
the whole heavens, and shut out of view this glo¬ 
rious splendor." 

“ True, but even then it would not extinguish it. 
The stars would shine on as calmly ns ever. But 
what was the analt^y in your mind, as connected 
with my hoftesV happiness ?" 

“ There is a .small oloud in our horizon, which 
may over.-pread and shut out the light of our hopes." 

“What is iir' said Horace, in alarm. “Was 
your uncle-" 

“ My uncle has done nothing that will affect us, 
and will, I fear, do little more in this world. I fear 
he has come to the home of his childhood to die." 

“ I hope not, for your sake." 

<‘The cloud I see is this : Your fierce ambition, 
your indomitable independence, may destroy health 
and life Then where are our bright hopes? 

I feel pcr/t-ctly well, i never felt conscious of 
possessing as much physical and mental energy as 

now." , , 1 

..Eemember, it was some time before the ap¬ 
proach or .he cloud, which was no «han a 

man’s hand, was discerned by the serviml of .he 
pn)phel: and yet bow soon it covered the whole 

heavens wi.h blackness!" », 

Horace was silent for some lime. At length, 
irreallv to her relief, be said— 

L no. eapec. disc-ouragemen, from y^- 
Tboogh this was spoken in .he «,ftes. tone, Su- 
Jfcl. That it con.ai..ed an impl.ed reproach^ 

“ I did no. mean to give you pa.n ’ sa^ he n.> 

,• no- .he eflect bis remark had produced. “But 

relinquish my 


“ r^.?no. say what I would have V- 

I would no. have you rn.n your health and 
^s roy your life. I would no. have you surrender 
Xr independenee. Bn. do you no. carry your 
feeling re.-pecling it to excess. 

I think not." , . , t u 

„ There is still .nother subject to wh.ch I would 
..lode you have self-reliance, energy, wh.ch I 
,V lead you to forget your dependence upon 
Him in whose hand we are, and without whom we 

'“ram'“awa"e I Im a. fault in that matter. When 
I to be constantly wi.h you, you shall teach 

' hetler and you will find me a willing learner. 
’"!.Cs rust firs, pass away, and who shall se- 

/•lire to you health and life ? , -c 

.. I mis. lake my chance as well as others. Eve- 

itrthiosr is* uncertain here I 

Is there any such thing as chance 
government of an infinitely wise and powerful Be- 


ing, who numbers tho^airs oi our head, and noier 
the sparrow's /all, and worketh all (biogs according 
to the counsel of his own w.ll? It is because 
everything earthly is so unceii fin that I so ear¬ 
nestly desire to see your happiner^ fixed on a firmer 
basis than that on which it now re-ds. I have stood 
by the bed of death since I saw yo i." 

At that moment a brilliant meteor • uddenly flashed 
along the sky, and as suddenly vanished. 

“ Do not let that be the emblem of vour coarse/' 
said Susan. 

“ Whatever my course may be, I hope it mar 
never cause a pang to your gentle boson . My joys 
I wish you to share; my sorrows I wnh you mar 
never know. I am sorry that you are well ac¬ 
quainted with the diflicuities which beset L»y path.'’ 

“ Horace, I cannot believe you are fully i ware of 
what you have spoken. Did J really belit re ihai 
you expressed the real sentiments of your 1 earl, I 

( should be far less happy than I now am. Yor may 
desire not to give me pain; but, if you are unw 'ling 
that I should share your sorrows, then you do not 
feel towards me as I supposed. Would you reu.’ly 
. conceal any sorrow from meV' 

“ I would conceal nothing from you which yo i 
desire to know. My every thought is j’^ours." 

“But not your every feeling?" 

“ Yes. I was just now going to say I would have 
your life one of uninterrupted peace and joy. 1 
cannot bear to think of throwing any of the shadows 
of my de.sliny across your bright path. It was for 
that’ reason 1 said that J would prefer that you 
should not know my griefs. It was not that I do 
not prize your sympathy. That were of its® 
sufficient to reconcile me to sorrow if I loved o > 
myself." 

“ Prny, do not speak of destiny. There is no 
such thing. I know that you mean no wrong, but 
still, the terms destiny, fate, chance, and the i e 
fall unpieasajitly on my ear." 

“ Tiien you shall never hear them from me. 

“ Do not avoid the words for my sake. 

“ I understand your delicate reproof. 

“ I do not mean to be your reprover. 

“ You have been my reprover again and 
when you knew it not. When my sterner, 
complaining feelings have been awakened, u 
looked upon your calm, sweet 
have felt that X must repress feelings sod. 
from yours. Often have I thus been calmed 
encouraged to toil on. Your influence wdl 
vastly greater now that I know that you 
indifferent to my welfare." 

“ Not indifferent!" 

Now that I know you love me." 

“It is time for us to go home. We mast n 
absent when prayer is offered.” 

They returned to the house. The , 
assembled, a portion of Scripture w« re^. 

Hessiog of God implored—and Horace 
homeward with a heart too full for utterance. 

(To be continued ) 
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Oai of the most important changes that has taken 
place in gardens, during the last century, is the little 
value, comparatively, that is now set upon perma¬ 
nent garden decorations. In the olden times, when 
very few kinds of exotic trees and other plants could 
oe obtained, the only mode of making a fine garden 
^markable was by filling it with temples, statues, 
terraces, and other mural and sculptural decorations. 

The taste for extensive water-works is of a still 
older dale, and may be traced back to Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth in England, and to Louis XIV. 
in France. Chalsworth and Versailles are examples 
of this style. The oldest of these water-works 
were contrived in a barbarous taste, and served as 
practical jokes, such os the Copper-tree at Chats- 
worth, which people were invited to sit beneath, 
wd which immediately gave them a shower-bath; 
and Some of the contrivances in the German gar- 
where every step made a fountain of water 
gush up beneath the feel. Even in the water-works 
at Fcrsailles and Heidelberg, which are considered 
in better taste, the water is thrown up from the 
mouths of dolphins or Tritons, or from the nostrils 
of horses, as in the bath of Neptune. At Heidel- 
are two female figures, one of which has a 
sipeam of water flowing from her hair, and the 
other has a fountain pouring from her robe, which 
•he appears to be wringing. 


For some years after the introduction of the mag¬ 
nolias and other flowering trees, and of the splendid 
pines and firs, the proprietors of extensive pleasure- 
grounds rested their principal claims to admiration 
on the number of curious frees which they intro¬ 
duced, and on the mode in which they were arranged 
and grouped, and water-works were comparatively 
neglected. 

The formal water-works of the old school will 
not, indeed, harmonize with the modem, or natural, 
style of gardening; and fountains, when they are 
DOW introduced, mUst be of a comparatively simple 
nature, or they will look incongruous and out of 
place. 

The style of the fountain must, of course, har¬ 
monize as closely as possible with the style of the 
house near which it is placed; and if that house be 
in the Italian style, a simple jet, springing from a 
tazza basin or vase, like that shown in our figure, 
will be very suitable; or a drooping fountain, con¬ 
sisting of three vases of different sizes, placed one 
above another, may be used. Of course, the shape 
of the vase, in either case, may be varied at plea¬ 
sure, and plenty of patterns to suit any taste may bo 
found in any of the artificial stone manufactories. 
There is an establishment in Chestnut street near 
Tenth, where a great variety of oraaments of this 
kind may be found. 
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**SrcHryny.'”exclaimed Laura Claverin?, ihrow. 
tng dow'ii a leller she had been readme wiih 
of great annoyance and vexation—“ such folly i 
“What news, Laura inquired Clara, looking 
up from her work, and trying to »cem interested; 
for rarely did anything that concerned not her own 
self have that eticcl. “ Whose letter is that 

“Papa's; the writer, our foolish, hasty brother, 
Lewis. He Ji^s married the half-slarv^cd nobody's 
daughter, and now hopes that we will welcome our 
new Sister, and go-mad over her goodness and ge- 

nius as he did " , jj 

“How absurd !” said Clara, threading her needle 
as quietly as though her brother were a mere n^ 
thing “Happily, it does not concern us much, 
papa takes it into his head to increhse Lew- 

'^*Tha?he shall never do!” cried Laura, siltins 
erect and flash, a? her small dark eyes. “ On the 
contrary, Lewis shall find his means lessened. X 
oannot allow any intruder to take the bread from 

‘'“o nirthe will of Providence,” said a soft voice; 
n Jo your best, Laura, to bend to it. 

Fa^r^Sr 'she was a thin, ^ 

ness, and ne\e jf Satan had come on 

_^hen she "'j „,;l^ashionahle M 

the world 111 a sack c njalion for his freaks 

ahe would imve "tlemanly. tndeed!” 

bv saying, ‘ But h bride, Laura ?” asked 

cil™ 

to Lew ?” ftoni' I shdll do nothing 

“ITJsh’to "mplimeu. Lewis. Xle 
for her, n<^ d family lo bis feelings, 

had no right t beautitui cape 

at B.’» whether be has paid my bill at Ma- 

.< And I <1° (orted Laura. “ He may do it 
Jaroe Fleury . ^ determined on lhat. Papa 

'’i* ''rero''.Unough hereafler when we go to him 

will look cr „ of Lewis to go and marry 

for money. 

“”“ifhe may make herself useful,” observed Fan- 
“^nJit^ly.. ” Dote calm. Laura: you startle 

■“!. To thfnkTtoTibrpapa should have asked them 

. IT h 1 was sorry enough when I 

*'* .he nossibiliiy of his having them on his bands 
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$ ported by us. 
' addition.” 


We are a large family, and want no 


And, until now, who Am supported us?” said 
a young girl, who had once or twice da.'^hed away 
a tear while the others talked. “No brother was 
ever kind as Lewis; and I think it aboniiDablo 
to gnifJge him and his wife a home. You all speak 
as though be had been a burden, w-hereas all Ms 
earnings have come to us in some shape or other. 
When has papa been at any expense for him? Not 
since be leA college; and his labor at the counting- 
room has fully repaid all. Poor Lewis!” and the 
one kind sister burst into tears. 

“ Bravo, Maggie ! you are eloquence itself, 
cried Laura, sarcastically. 

“ Do plead Mr. Phillips' cau.se for him, Maggie. 
You may succeed in persuading sister Laura to a^ 
oopt Jiim, and advantage herself and us," wtd 

Clara, laughing. , 

Laura crimsoned angrily at this allusion to the 
persevering suitor she held as a /ris aJleT, shou no 
better alliance present itself; and Margaret, sh 
sobbing violently, left the room. 

The next morning Lewis arrived, and presen 
his unw-elcome bride lo bis father and sisters, oor 
young creature! Her heart swelled bitterly at the 

cold greetings oflered her, and her husband watched 
and wondered how they could be indifferent to i 

gentle Cord. , 

iMargaret alone met her kindly, and, lin 'ing 
arm 'within her new sister’s, led her up 

most comfortless room in the house. ® 

her best to make it neat, and brought her own 

table and sewing-chair to add to its looks, ul o 

glance around the apartment revealed hert 
When she had taken off her bonnet and smo 
her curls, Maggie noticed ^ |argo 

Her fair round cheek, tinted like the rose, 
dark eyes, fringed with long sweeping as t , 
red small mouth, full , lad 

fusion of golden hair—M^ie saw 
wi hed her beauty had been less, for sh 

how Clara feared a rival. wntlv. 

“ Will you come down now ?” asked s , 
and rising as she spoke. 

Cora did not hear ncr: her ‘^oug - 
the home she had given up for this, an 
expression pervaded her -liding 

..I will send Lewis,” thought .ji: 

away and wiping her eyes. S e “* j j ^|ih • 
stairs. He was pale, and hi. features e 

emotion ; but he stopped to kiss wUis- 

“ Have they commenced already, 
pered she, a» she wound her arm aroun 
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“Merciful God!” burst from him in a moment, f 
“ My poor, poor Cora!—what welcome is this ?” / 

“Dear Lewis!” said Margaret, tenderly, and 
ptMiog her hand over his dark locks, no one can 
resist hj$r long. Think of your gentle wife, and go 
lo her; for I am sore she would like to see you ere ; 
ibe joins us in the dining-room.” 

He started, and, passing his hand over his brow, 
slowly mounted the stairs. Stung with mortifica¬ 
tion and wounded affection, he hesitated before en¬ 
tering the apartment. He thought of the tender¬ 
ness with which his fair bride had ever been treated, 
of the food parent she had lefi; he thought bitterly 
over the sisters he had promised her; the home 
that was to supply the one she had abandoned and 
made lonely for him; of the affectionate pride her 
beauty would create in their hearts; and he feared 
to stand before her. | 

When he opened the door, Cora still was silting ! 
on tbe low chair gazing at the bare walls. Her | 
small hands were clasped, and her lips were com- ^ 
pressed painfully out of their usual gay smile. The \ 
husband’s arms were soon around her, and as he l 
InieU before her, with soothing words and prayers j 
that she would not think he had sought to deceive | 
her, the tears rained over her face. i 

" Suspect you of deceit, my Lewis !” was all that j 
>be could utter, and she laid her head childlike upon } 
bis bosom, striving to be calm. 

Alas! but ope word of kindness from father and 
sisters, one word that would have cost them no¬ 
thing, could have saved these two this hour of 
wretebeduess. Coldness could not part them, re¬ 
proaches could not undo the tie that bound them, 

*i»d yet they were not willing to come forward and 
welcome him. They knew the humiliation Lewis 
must suffer, they felt that his noble heart had been 
^uDg for the sake of his wife; but for this they ; 
bited her, and resolved that she should be driven 
from them. 

The summons to dinner was answered promptly, 
ttd Cora descended to the dining-room leaning on 
ber husband’s arm. She had washed away the 
traces of her tears, and her very bright color alone 
betrayed unusual excitement. Her graceful ease, 
ber perfect self-possession, were then crimes; and 
^hile her loveliness commanded their admiration, 
they resolved to hide it from their friends and ac- 
qutiDtances by taking little notice of it. 

Maggie aal beside her at table, and Cora managed 
»iih her heavy heart to be cheerful and composed, 
'^heo Lewis left her in the evening lo return to his 
mreji of business, her lip quivered and her eyes 
»ere heavy with unshed tears; but still she re¬ 
trained in the parlor with apparent willingness, and 
t^tnpiied wiih Margaret's request that she would 
•tng and play. 

Ifcr talent was wonderful; and, too fond of mu- 
Sic te pretend to despise it, her ungracious sisters ; 

red around the piano, forgetting their discon- •: 
t«al- Her sweet, clear voice, too, was irresistible; 
ar ’ ^ben Lewis returned, he ibund her singing a 
▼OL. XLU.—-23 


trio with Fanny and Clara, whose tones were like 
the softest notes of sweetest birds. 

“She has conquered,” thought he, as a thrill of 
delight ran through his frame. “ They could not 
resist her, as Maggie said ;” and seating himself on 
the sofa by this dear sister, he passed his arm 
around her and leant bis head against her shoulder. 
Bending to kiss his forehead, she w'hispered his 
own thought into his ear; and be retired that night, 
his heart lightened of its heavy load. 

But, alas, it was not often so! Cora’s warm 
heart was continually receiving wounds that seemed 
barbed, as she attempted lo draw them out by rea¬ 
soning and patience. It needed all her Christian 
heroism to forbear; yet still she did so, and the roses 
faded from her cheek with the secret tears she shed. 
She often heard of “ Lewis’s strange infatuation, 
the destruction of his prospects, the disappointed 
hopes of his family, and his want of pride or ambi¬ 
tion.” If he brought her some little gift, whose 
value was solely that he had made it, if she went 
out for some indispensable purchase, a long lecture 
upon the necessity of economy was the consequence. 
She was requested to remember her husband’s cir¬ 
cumstances, aud the heavy responsibility he had 
incurred by marrying. 

“ You are but a burthen to my poor brother,” said 
Laura, in conclusion to one of the.se harangues, 
when Cora had indulged herself in (he luxury of a 
spring dress she really needed; “ and, if you can¬ 
not sec it yourself, it must be my duty, however 
painful, to remind you of it. His sacrifices Sr you 
are sufficiently great, and your selfish heedlcssness 
is unpardonable. It would suit me to commit ex¬ 
travagances, ibr I am about to marry a man of 
affluence, as you may know. As Mr. Phillips’s 
wife, I may allow my.self any indulgence; but pray 
do not think of imitating me in my style of living.” 

“ No,” thought poor Cora, as a half smile came 
over her beautiful face; “ I will promise not to do 

that. Marry Mr. Phillips! Poor silly soul! he knows 
she does not love him : but he little suspects she 
abhors him. Heigh-ho! if perjury is to swear falsely, 
what a crime this woman commits in the sight of 
God and man, before whom she takes her oath to 
love, honor, and obey that deluded simpleton, who 
does love her in spite of her open contempt!” 

And Laura married Mr. Phillips, despising him 
iu her heart for his unmanliness, his senselessness 
and his cowardly submission to ridicule from his 
companions. But she dressed well, talked of her 
expenses, her presents to Fanny and the girls, and 
patronized Lewis until be requested her to be less 
condescending. By one of those phenomena of hu¬ 
man nature, for which no reason can be assigned 
she became jealous of her miserable husband. Lit¬ 
tle dreamed he of this when, day by day, she offered 
him every indignity of speech and action. But no 
sooner did he cast his luckless unmeaning eyes on 
his female acquaintance, than he found himself the 
subject of her fiercest emotion. 

He liked Cora, for she never sneered at him or 
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sail! .«harp things ; and no sooner did his wife dis- | 
cover it than she vowed to drive her from the 
house. 

Meantime, where was Mr. Clavering, and what 
thuuglil he of all this? An infirmity of purpose, a 
melancholy want of strength of mind, had so placed 
him under the influence of his daughter Laura, that 
he l>ent entirely to her will. Inclined to love his 
sou’s neglected wife, proud of her many attain* 
ments, he dared not give vent to his natural feelings 
by any outward demonstration of kindness. His 
failing circumstances he could no longer conceal; 
and while Laura’s marriage was thus decided on, 
she held a firmer grasp upon her father in conse¬ 
quence of her newly-acquired fortune. Bribing 
him by promises of benefits to her family, she at 
length obtained what she had ever craved, the en¬ 
tire control of the household. By her advice, a set¬ 
tlement of the affairs wa.s made, and Lewis was 
forced to become responsible for an equal share of 
the debts. Something was secured to his father 1 
and sisters; but he was sent hdriA upon the world ; 
penniless and in debt! With a bursting heart be ; 
learnt it all, and, too proud to let his sister triumph 
in her power, he made but one attempt to remon¬ 
strate with his father, and nerved himself to com¬ 
municate his change of circumstances to his wife. 

Laura offered to make use of her influence with 
the head of the house to which Phillips was at¬ 
tached, that he might obtain a small employment” 
as one of the inferior clerks ; but the look he gave 
her ii^eply silenced her for once. 

She undertook to announce the result of her sis¬ 
terly machinations to Cora. This she did with as 
much malice and insult as ever penniless connec¬ 
tion deserved; and, fortunately for the gentle, patient 
creature, who bore it like some suffering angel, 
Lewis had entered unperceived, and discovered 
that ‘his wife had been tormented daily, without 
once uttering a complaint to him. Poor Iamb! she 
had resolved never to add one drop to his cup of 
bitterness. 

He remained motionless as Laura poured forth 
invectives against him and his beautiful Cora; but 
at length the tempest burst. 

“Silence!” cried he, standing before his sister, 
who started and grew pale. “Silence, woman! 
How dare you speak thus to my wife ? Have you 
not done enough to me ? And are you not yet con¬ 
tent? My poor Cora!” and he drew her to him, 
ca-sting a look of defiance around him, “ forgive me 
if 1 have been blind enough to think you happy. 
Forgive me if I have seemed unmindful of your 
comfort; but I, too, have had my trials. Laura, 
you are prosperous now, you have wealth and in¬ 
fluence; but you wUI never be happy. A canker- 
worm is at your heart gnawing it away. A blight 
is on your life, and for this you seek to make others 
sufi-er. My father’s house is no longer a home 
for me. I loathe it! You have made its waUs 
worse than a prison to me and mine, and I leave it 
forever! Bui remember my words: as age comes 


over you, and your end aRiroaches, bitterly will ■ f 
you regret the misery you have sought to cast upoa a 
us. In anguish, you will wish it all undone. You 
will shriek out for forgiveness when we shall nrt 
be near to give it. My poor Cora! my gentle bird!” 
cried he, as he gazed upon her pale face and closed 
eyes. “ Y'ou have killed her!” cried he, passionate¬ 
ly, as her head fell back; and, rushing from the 
room, he bore her up stairs, and laying her tende^ 
ly upon the bed, fastened the door against hi* sisters, 
who, really alarmed, had followed him, and now 
entreated for admittance, but in vain. 

Cora’s soft eyes opened on her husband alone, 
whose gaze of love was fixed upon her, blended 
with deep anxiety and pain. But she smiled, as 
soon as consciousness relumed entirely, and pressed 
his hand. 

“ Ah, how wrong you were, Lewis, to be so vio¬ 
lent ! I would not have had you know”— 

“ And you were wrong to leave me in ignorance 
of Laura’s impertinence. How could you conceal 
your unhappiness from me ? Fool! dolt that I have 
been to be so blind!” and he struck his forehead 
with his clenched fist. 

“Lewis, Lewis, forbear!” cried she, MtchiDg 
his hand. “ I can bear anything but this!” . 

“ Cora, will you get ready now to leave e 
house ? Can you pack your trunks while I go for 
a carriage to take us to a hotel ?” 

“ Yes, Lewis, yes !” she almost screamed wiib 
joy, and bounded from his arnls. “la® qude 
well—quite strong enough.” 

Alas, poor Lewis! how bitterly her dc ig t a 

leaving his promi.sed home of happiness smote upon 

his heart! She seemed to read his countenance^ 

“You think mo ungrateful, Lewis? ask a , 
timidly approaching him. 

“Ungrateful! Good God! It is I who,®® 

I selfish unconsciousness”— 

“ Hush, Lewis, once more hush! Be calm, 
est, and let me see that brow as smooth as usua 
I do not know you thus.” . 

“I cannot think of all you have endured an 

calm, my sweet w^ife. But I will leave you w 
; 1 go to prep)are a safe harbor from abuse, w * 
you will, at least, be free to come and go, an 
act as you like.” « 

And Cora set to work in good earnest, 
light form went here and there unfastening pio n 
taking down dresses, rolling up d^awing^ an ® 
sic, and stowing away her little toilet omam 
with careful adroitness. It was soon done, ^ 

; with a strange feeling that she would not o 
remain where she was, one of her trunks a ^ 
tinued packed during her residence with her a ^ 

; in-law, and her active fingers soon put ® 
wardrobe and that of Lewis into these capaci 
receptacles. 

She was locking the last one, and fastening 
straps herself, determined to ask assistance ® 
one, when Fanny entered. 

Her brow grew dark as she marked the occ 
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lion of her sisier-in-law, and she sat down in sonu 
trepidation. 

“Really, Mrs. Clavering, you seem about tc 
n«l[e a move this evening. Does my brolher know 
of your present arrangements, or do you intend ex- 

your influence in separating him from his 

uunily?” 

“Mj-husband has gone to seek another home, 
fonoy, at his own desire. In making these prepa- 
"itons, I complied with a positive request from 
bimwif Andallowmetosay,'-continiied Cora, rais- 

her head somewhat haughtily, and gazing fixedly 
St her companion, - that, if a separation is to take 
place, It will not be through any influence of mine, 
0 you must have perceived to^lay how very much 
was surprised afthe language used to me.” 

I.n.i,*?^’**’" With a little 

ngh of bitterness, but avoiding the calm, clear eye 

^ her c^pimioo, - that you left nothing more to 
^.oU after the slight piece of acting down stairs. 

“ “''‘~y«“«io«<oget rid of her 

for^Ln'''* n CTifson, but she refrained 
or the thoustmdth tune, and gained a victory. 

Ivn.nri*'s““' ”®“ y°“ fanny," mild- 

y pieJ she,-or you would be less unjust. I 

"orj-tet^ I’h “• 

rj teUs aU-ihe cup was full to overflowing.” 

nahappy.-> ^ ^ say you are very 

do®* t, 

have never ah J 

kind toTs'^ ""^i’ f‘®®’'’ yon neve 

A« for your sisis ’ ^ ^ r'® against yot 

“"“her the mn ^ *° " 

“•y- it air '““®‘ '’'‘”® “y**"’ i" «n 

“ “>y hudTT "J® nnweleom 

1 thank v ” ° j*rf ®“‘*®®'^°™ he made to lik 
* ’incr to me an,^ *>Baret. She has ever beet 

into ^ V®'"® *'®'‘ ** *''®'’ 

'',,Y'““ofh;r“i„VlStllf“'^“ 

“"yoierali^f'f^ that you condescend to regrei 

f*'« “toh an ho^oj ’"m!!F ^ 

"•“e to go. .. I u. ^ ""y* “««»'ically, nnc 

*^Dowledifinjj. a firealest pleasure in ac- 

around 00 ^^* '*“® “?■ *"<* "-rowing he. 
Cora, you’ am"*® 

you again' v m?’”® *“'* ^ not 

'“0*; and Lewi ““.r ®°“® '“"tia house, I 

''^'uaagain! H «®never 

“^«^'a.‘tende7yemb''irh’"^ 

y ‘“oracing her. >■ And he shall 


not cease to love any of his sisters. Lewis is so 
good, so forgiving, is he not ?” 

“ Ah, Cora, how can he forgive so easily ? After 
all you have endured.” 

“But he does not know all, Margaret,” replied 
Cora, reproachfully. « He does not know all.” 

Margaret raised her drooping head_ 

“ Dear Cora! noble sister ! how great, how fuU 
I of forbearance you are ! How much more I lova 

and esteem you each day of my life !” 

But Lewis’s step was heard coming up the stairs, 
and Margaret’s tears flowed afresh. The parting 
between the three was painful and aflecling, and 
Cora tore herself away to descend to the parlor and 
bid adieu to the others. 

They were all seated at the end of the room, and 
she advanced towards her father-in-law, holding 
out her hand with a look that was sufficient to dis¬ 
arm hatred. He rose and turned his back upon 
her. Surprised, she went to Clara. She, too, 
followed her father, and Mrs. PhUlips at length 
opened her compressed lips— 

“ We have no desire, hereafler, to have any far¬ 
ther communication with you. After the shocking 
manner in which you dared to express your opinion 
of our family to Fanny, we do not wnsh to see or 
speak to you. It seems to me that, after the treat¬ 
ment you received from one and all—the most un- 
I varying kindness—it was uncalled for; and you 
I might have waited before you infringed the laws 
of politeness so far as to insult us in our own 
house.” 

“ Be it so, then, Laura,” said Cora, gently. 

** You will know me better some day. Farewell.” 

She was going out, when Lewis entered. He 
had heard all, for he stood in the door; but no one 
perceived him. He went up to his father. The 
old man burst into tears and sobbed audibly, but 
Laura advanced— 

“ We do not wish you, Lewis, to be a stranger 
to us. You are now, as ever, the dear brother of 
our hearts, although you may not now believe it. ’ 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed he, as he looked at her, and 
left the room. 

And so Lewis Clavering was banished from the 
hearts pf his early friends. Two still clung to him ; 
but Margaret could not, and his father dared noti 
follow and bid him return. The kind and consider¬ 
ate brother of their childhood and womanhood had 
no farther claim upon their love, when another’s 
image filled his breast, and another claimed his 
support. She, for whom he had dreamed such 
happiness in his own home, how had she been 
persecuted!—she, the idol of the Eden abandoned 
for bim ! How his heart filled with bitterness as 
he sat that night in their room at the hotel, with 
Cora’s hand in bis! Not one word passed her lips 
in reference to the past; but she sighed as she 
watched his countenance and read its changes; for 
she remembered that, however innocent, she had 
brought the gloom upon his brow and banished him 
from bis father’s house. 
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Wondering how she could divert his mind, she 
loosened her slight fingers from his grasp, and ring¬ 
ing for lights, placed them on the table near the fire, 
bringing her work-basket and seating herself beside 
it. Nimbly she plied her needle, the bright star of 
Hope rose upon her clouded heart, and a sweet 
•mile parted her lips. Beautiful dreamer! how 
fresh and pure were the thoughts that filled that 
gentle breast! 

Unconsciously, she warbled a song, “ Oh, sum¬ 
mer night!” and those fairy tones reached her hus¬ 
band’s heart. He turned to look at her, and the 
sight of her cherished form brought a flood of joy 
to his soul. “ Oh, summer night!” it sounded plea¬ 
santly, something like a prophecy, and he went and 
sat at her side, with a smooth brow and cheerful 
look, while the sweet song went on. 

Cora raised her beautiful eyes, and a bright smile 
illumined her countenance Laying down her 
work, she leaned forward and placed her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“ Are you better now, Lewis ? Do you feel hap- 
pier than when you sat there so gloomy and si¬ 
lent ?” 

" I was thiolcing of what 1 could do, Cora, to 
maintain you as you should be; but I am as happy 
now at your side as though we two owned count- 
less wealth.” 

“ The countless wealth has often failed, dearest, 
jiaid his wife, pressing his hand, and parting his dark 
hair, with a look of deep aflection. “ We must not 
dream of more than a bare competency lor the pre¬ 
sent ; and, with the mind in its own place, a con¬ 
tented spirit confers happiness such as this world 
can afford.” 

“ Very true, my own one; but some of the vile 
dross, termed money, would greatly lighten my 
heart to-night. I have a great horror of poverty, 
dearest ; I could not see you deprived of your usual 
comforts. That would crush me to the earth.” 

He would have started from his seat, but she held 
him down, with her arms wound around his neck. 

“ Now I have you chained, impatient spirit! What 
avails if to think of misfortune ? Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof; and, if it should come, know 
that Cora can show a stout heart in adversity—a 
strength like a giant’s, against its rude blast. Dis¬ 
miss the future and past, my husband, and let us be 
thankful for the blessings of tfce hour!” 

With a blessing like you, dear one, I were un¬ 
grateful indeed to repine. Chide me as you will, I 
deserve it all. though you <do your spiriting’ so 
gently that it will not conquer a tough ofiender like 
myself. You must be more severe.” 

“ Nay, for your first oflfence I will be lenient, in 
spite of tne old saying that advises seventy in the 
beginning, to stifle the second temptation ere it 
grows into action. We cannot remain here, Lewis; 
it is too expensive a place for two stray sheep like 
you and mo. Listen to my plan; I pique myself 
upon my foresight and knowledge of the world, to 


call your attention, your imdividod attentioo ! Com- 

prefuz volis, MoTi^ievr?” 

He nodded, and prepared to 

Cora looked over a newspaper th« lay beto ^ 

She pointed out a paragraph to hun, «.d let hun 

"!^Now you aee, Lewie, I know precitely the nw- 
atiou of that little cottage. It 
and, what i» of more importance of ooui«. i 
alw auit me. The rent is moderate, and the rw 

are »mall-a very j! 

will «.ve time and furniture. ^ 

with my help. I am a capital house-m.td 

chambermaid. You will not know me whenj^o^ 

see me running about with an apron ^ 

one hand and a brush in thd other! The walk 

do you good, and I will come every evemng 

fhe'oad to meet you. Then we wiU have a cl^r 

ful cup of the elixir Cowper 

coxy chat by a nice fire m the winter, m 

the little porch in the summer. Then I« 

sweet ballads to you for a lullaby: 

of embroidered slippers (they 

now); and, free from the two dark pri 

boots, you shall lean back in mi , 

you like, Lewi^if you like-you may smoke 

very fine Havana to drive mosquitoes oH. 

** What a sweet comforter you a^, my 
I yield the palm to your ready wit. The h 
shall seize to-morrow, lest son^ o ^ 

supplant us. I have enough, darling, o p 
present wants. You shall be my bw ’er, 
the requisites for our first home. 
her lap his portefeuiiU, vfhich * ® »I wish 

quiet grace and locked it in her wor' . ^ 

you had some friend to assist you, ^ora, 

poor and the needy have ‘the milk of 

“ Bitter again, Lew'is . Call b 
human kindness,’ and remember the S" ^ I, 
of the poor and needy! We fve youth wdW 
—energy and perseverance—all, blessings 
not be bought. Then, Lewis, I have 
have roe," and she turned to him with 

■ ’“who could he unhappy with this .weetj j* 
bird for ever sending out notes of gus ^ 

Who could turn indifferent from the 
that bloomed so brightly, and shed ^ fpom 

a fragrance? The star of Hope now p^sed^^r 
her heart to his; the clouds rose 

lay like a mist in the distance, and the f 

smiling before him. A wo^ * j »he strong and 
sipated the spell that gathered around ^ 

towering man! A woman’s light himd M^ 

for him the curtain of sorrow 
pointed out the way to joy and succe ' " ^ 

slept Lewis that night; and, long a e 
dreaming of the picture she drew 
was planning, in her busy little head, he 
ments for their new home. 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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A SEQUEL TO “THE N I E B E L U N G E N .» 

»r CHARLR. BLBMRRTHAl. 


(Continued from pnge 187.) 


CHAPTER Vll. 

Ihe Ruelle den In 
MonMIet, .land, a beau 

^ one Who, tired of the turmoil aud gayetie. of tl 

6 for. reumd courtier. The exterior re^mbh 

the “T “'loses oft, 

tie Ilalwn .tyle, of which the -< Lady*a ^k" h, 

mt ’ ” “>0 io'erit 

Kribed'iiTtr'u^n'* i***'*’ ’*'® “"o«es an di 

1;" ’’“'•’““■'".orTmeaft. 

TiewThlo h^’-some object i 
wfea h. mtrtrfuced «, many back at.ira, an 

hooM lU of wr'h “ '^oi'ous rooms of th 

r™ “ ‘0 “Ob' 

lo ester or loee ““'““"o" of the hous 

«*'<leoorbyihof"^*T'°*^ '* "‘“"Sh th 

'"'Ir^rch.ll h‘T'"- bod bee, 

seed by her as , ^ Georgiana, and wa, 

">e city on Mmo* '''‘‘b’«d »< 

*1. found it eon* * business, or, whet 

"» h.r™ '®"‘ ber friend, thinl 

K r.fom:lhTm,7 " b®<' bee. 

•sd •rntnmd with ^ ®'^®'T^bing m it was selected 
'“lidioiriLnDser onJ '7*" '"'® ‘bo* 'be most 
““’e found no Mt wiU ft.”"” “““ 

'^“'^ued into a winter rari '*®r" *®'"P®™''"y 
her finirtjrs hn.,, s®t Louise Deve- 

open book lying befo^.'t"*' '®“® .b*"'y »ork, an 

'™e, the work in her*^*^V" ®''b*'- “ 

‘'o»l)r, but it was -vij *1*** '**'“®’' 'o progress 
"““ieol exertion than bv ^ * "’®” ”®‘ 

"• Shu,, and rb '^LT ”b‘«b the mind 

f*"*! '“olion, turned * *’“**’ “"'® *®®'‘ 

J*'''eKobv.nredIhrch.n‘“'^*.^°*“ ’^"hout her 
‘b'eloiir, though a F«“? '^‘'ion. Louise 

“'es' Was the daughter of ** '*®'' “*“® 

'\"'er .bore tLn * ®“*®" baroness. She 
“ erioisiiely foe fom, T 'a * •“''*‘"® ’“®> ’^‘‘b 
already haoiiilv ’ lacing having 

'^hich *" 

»nificitl been spoiled 

•"Prmwmenr,. her eomplexion wt. 


very fair, and suited well to her fine yellow-red 
hair, which, when left unrestrained, fell in profuse 
curls over her alabaster neck; and while her feet 
were the smallest that a correct taste would admit 
as beautiful with her form, her hands were of so 
exquisite a model that the glove-maker had to be 
an artist in order to do her justice, when supplying 
with his manufacture the most critical article of a 
lady’s dress. But Louise had better charms than 
those of the body. Graceful like the fawn, she 
^uld be the stately dame when occasion required 
it; but she always preferred to act and speak with 
that joyous girlishness which became her so well, 
and which so few ladies can indulge in with im¬ 
punity. The cultivation of her mind had been 
watched over with great anxiety by one who seem¬ 
ed to have the greatest interest in the young girl; 
yet not one of her friends had ever been able to 
I ascertain the precise relation in which Madame 
Laborde, the lady who acted as her nurse, friend, 
and adviser, stood to Mademoiselle Develour. 
Nevertheless Madame Laborde, though deeply anx¬ 
ious that Louise should be taught everything which 
French society required of a young lady, had been 
compelled, with many a sigh, to interrupt her stu- 

I dies, on account of a dangterous disease with which 
she was attacked when a child. Louise, though 
afterwards sent to school, and taught by the best 
of teachers, never wholly regained the time she 
[ had lost. But she was eager to repair the loss, 

I and was ever busy in storing her mind with all that 
; her riper understanding now showed her to be in¬ 
dispensable for the position which she occupied. 

A slight tap at the door of the room in which she 
sat roused her from her revery, and caused the al¬ 
most involuntary exclamation— 

^^EfUrexr* 

Madame Georgiana now entered, dressed in a 
splendid evening-dress, and, after casting a glance 
around the room, and then at the window, went 
up to Louise, and, throwing one arm around her 
neck, kissed the fair forehead of the lovely girl, 
while she said— 

How is this, Louise ? Not dressed yet! Our 
petit eouper will be ready very soon, and you will 
have no time to dress after that for the party at 
my house.” 

Louise hid her face on the bosom of the woman 
who now bent, with something of the true sympa¬ 
thy of ber sex, over the sobbing girl. 

“What ails you, my love?” continued Madame 
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^ ““ anything 

a \Vby Louise. No 

during-"j;; filing, without being made 
occ^u hurt my protection ! 

**’that y®'* _a her weeping, and, looking 

•"'“‘^ise ^ childlike face, upon which 

"irh'^n-^^^^^rraatea wiU. her girlish hdf 

Strangely 

'"'.ritb' . dearest msdame, if I cannot tell 

Chid* ®« tears, for, truly, 1 could not 

you the «=‘"’"„fof it’ to my*'*'- ^ 

Leai.a“°““' j „y feelings overcame me. I 

causo I ‘^’^f’mdcfinablc dread at something of 

experienced an , 1 ,^ „g,ure; and then 

which I tio e as if frienJ» we« *‘‘® 

^‘‘"LTw^n tne and some threatening misfor- 
e,ood i, „u,t have been only my imagi- 

tune. I »u-P® , ■ j| But pray let mo not go 

nation j excuse me from the party for 

to the soupe'i auu 

this night.” objeclion; and I do 

“ mi be better «.,” she added, after 

not know continued, 

BQUsmg fo during my absence ? 

.< Has any one strangely, 

„::i::drost suppose he thmka himself in lov^ 

with me.” .. j,*.->> 

ao”’^xcla?med Louise, “that man can- 
not fove; and I should think there cmmol be mty 

one who could love hi®-” La. 

..Why not, my dear? wny oo , 

botte cannot love T” ^ imagine it to be, 

j:rz n 

Ills Ticinity.” experienced it, 

“You bJ'' “'‘T^^l’^^uise already felt the 
Has the little ^ 

workings of lo> j thus far loved no 

U No, no, dear ma Laborde and you, 

one more ardently ^ g„„etimes feel as if the 
„y dear frtend. love more strongly 

time will come moments 

•»»“ ‘ forThat time to come; andth^ I paint 
when I object of my love will be, and 

to my«>f ^'‘le passiott upon him and upon me. 
the effcots of these musings like ? Have 

« Am^ . „a to make me a confidant, so that 
you any b'’'®'he nature of your day-dreams?” 
t may I laugh at me, I will tell you; but 

* u If yoo ’'f „er^ childish. Well, then, I had 

„oa W'" as you caU it, just l>efo™ X®" 

t. a day-rl'®*^,’ , Lt I root my hero in some 

!lci- I^Cew^alik-complexionedmm., 
«^ge ‘‘her brow, at first; but oh, there 

"'i suelt a b**'! His tones we« firm 

^nTgle*""”* nL conversetion proved him not 




—O Q 


good 


Vnui 




^verence tlian'otl",'*'aven' 

•» you that new I"* ‘“'n. 

[*“ a thrill throughI c'.^ 
longer the giddyThin'"'','"'•‘de i '.y r;** 
tny whole bein/, 17 ® ' «s.d 1 * 

« 1‘int, I tboughMh*"'' '“’*«'>ed^e\.* '■'X «“f 

tion of body and of m^nf '“d mT^l- ‘ '‘"d 
k‘m ; and then th. “ *®enied to li "S'""s- 
bosom throb!*,I, and^,! »» re^^ih*"* 

be near .„d looking 

ment that he would enter, andTo^r*^ «><>- 

matle me start and almost think’^Tv r ^ ''«« 

your entrance dispelled it ” ^ '**' = bm 

“And I am verygl„d. myli ,„0 dr..«,„ ,hs, i 
~me in to dispel so unreal a vision. I 
time now to tell you the tale of my .uff„uJ 
how I have been wronged because I was once a 
little fool and day-dreamer like yourself—you need 
not start, and look so increduloas!—and the fearful 
revenge I have taken upon the tyrants who trample 
upon us; but I can dispel the deceitful mirage. 
Love! yes, there is love; bat it is a pa-ssion like 
our other passions, ambition, revenge, pride, and 
only stronger because it attacks us when we are 
least prepared for it. I will not deny that we poor 
women clothe it often in the most heavenly pr- 
Bents ; but then comes the love of men, which is 
of a far grosser nnd darker nature, and despoils it 
of all its trappings, and after that «"bo| 1“'^ 
perish m its destitute state, or causes it - 
garments among the wild beasts of t ' ^ 

whither it is compelled to fly and hide Its .^est 

condition; mtdthen it come, forth elad in he to 
o^hCi^tDthe Hon, or the still fier^r l^ 

hyena. Love in a woman i.,bec.u«i aU other roa* 
to happiness are cut off from her, er t 
blood; but in man it is only a pastime, and w 
her who takes the gilded coin from his m 
thinks it gold. She will be deceived sooner or lawr, 
for the coin is in some instances better, and m ot e 
more thinly gilded, but only gilded in all. Throw 
aside the deceitful image while it is yet time, and 
be thankful that your fate has thrown a faithful 
monitor in your way. Would that my fate had 
dealt as kindly with me!” 


« Why do you speak always of fide, my dear ma® 
dame? Is it not God who rules our destinies? 
And though I love you, yet I cannot persuade my® 
^f that sJl you said is correct. God loves all thoK 
that love him, and he has certainly planted all llie 
vanoua phasea of the true love in 1 l ™ 

good and for our happine,*. He 
^mtt those that love him to ftll ■ “«• 

*>«> «»«>: sttd I nm„ '«io the hands of 


> -UU 1 p„,y 

ovemng to him that hn ^ an,b 


‘*bof 


old 


’'•hea. 
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and how *‘*PPy ^« -ue and holy love 

SZ^t.'SrTh. 

f Vri feel it wilhin roe that I am right. I 
tZ 00 doubt you rooat have auffe«Kl a 8«“‘^ 

mu« the reality have been, i »« «it 

vourpasthL^tory; and, if it w not loo painful, Bit 
downline, my dear friend, and teU me the story 

oow.” replied MadroaeGeorgl- 

uahariily; “butlwUl teU it to you all; for, at 
Kme lime or another, you will hear it diatorted and 
mamried from oiher lips, and then they may induce 
you'to judge me as harshly as the world already 
has done. But now I must prepare for the sovper, 
in order to discuss with our friends the laws that 
masi be made when the new order of things comes 
in that will secure to woman her rights.” 

“ To secure to woman her rights! What rights 
do you speak of, my dear madame ?” 

«The rights that will make her, what she is 
really iniended to be, the equal of man. The right 
to vole, to practice every jjrofession she chooses to 
acquire, law, medicine, divinity; to command ar¬ 
mies, to rule nations, to marry whom she plea.ses— 
ia one word, the right to do all man claims now 
as his right to do.” 

“ My dear friend, you are certainly not in earnest. 
What! would you have women go to the polls and 
be elbowed about by all those rough and filthy peo¬ 
ple that would go there ? to practice at the bar, and 
mbmit to some such language from a man as I have 
heard the lawyers sometimes indulge in to one an¬ 
other? Your own imagination will readily depict 
to you the somewhat strange situations in which 
she may find herself sometimes, in the other pro¬ 
fessions you have named.” 

“ But you forget that men would never presume 
to treat women as they would treat one another, so 
that you need not fear any such disagreeable scenes 
as you have conjured up, or may imagine, if you 
should enter the lists for fame.” 

It was really pleasant to bear the girlish laugh 
with which Louise prefaced her reply— 

“And so you think the men which you just now 
ve described to me become, by the new laws 
Which you intend to introduce, the most perfect 
^lems of courtesy; that, when I have finished 
argument for my client, my opponent will pre- 
ce H reply with the latest bow, and then proceed 
the flatteries on my beauty; or that, at 

ihawi ^. “y fliviMon in the field, as soon as my 
bv as a standard the enemy will reply 

111 It not be more likely that the men will 


.hL the inconvenience, e.tond.ng them? And 


***«Go to!” answered Madame Georgiana. “ You 
are a chiJd^a baby yourself. The question is to 
be discussed, in a day or two, at one of our meet 
ings, and, if you wish it, I will lake you with me; 
and then you may hear aU that is to be said m lavor 
of it and against it.” 

Louise clapped her hands, and replied, in great 


« By all means ! Oh, I should like to hear them 
explain to me how I shall manage with a great big 
sword and a gun; or how I shall grace a lawyer’s 
wig (my poor curls!); or how I shall prescribe, 
with a long face, ugly pills, seated by the bedside 
of a man with beard as long as my thimble; while 
my husband, in the mean lime, sits at home and 
rocks the cradle, or gives out the dour and the 
butter for cakes!” 

Hush your nonsense, and tell me how you will 
spend your evening till I return, without falling 
again into your silly reveries ?” 

Louise was about to reply, when a slight noise 
at the opposite side of the room drew the attention ot 
both towards it. They saw one of the panels slide 
aside, and, before they had lime to move or utter a 
sound, a man entered the apartment and placed him¬ 
self between them and the door. Madame Geor*. 
giana immediately pulled a small pistol from a side 
pocket, and advanced towards him, bidding Louise 
follow her. But the man bade her put up that toy, 
and then added that the guests had all been sent 
off by a false message, and that she herself better 
follow them ; but Louise must leave the house and 
accompany him. 


Louise, when she heard these words, clung to 
her friend, and begged her not to leave her. Ma¬ 
dame Georgiana looked from one to the other for a 
moment, uncertain what course to pursue, for she 
knew that the man could not have entered through 
the panel if what he had said were not true, when 
another person entered the room through the same 
passage. As soon as Louise saw him, she mur¬ 
mured, “It is he!” and then released her hold 
upon her friend. The first comer then said to Ma¬ 
dame Georgiana— 

“Our business is not with you. You are at 
liberty to retire into the antechamber, the door of 
which you will find locked, for fifteen minutes.” 

“But tell me,” replied madame, “ whither will 
you take my friend ?” 

“Out of harm’s way,” answered the first comer 
with a dark and ironical smile. “And now be off* 
or I shall be compelled to take you too with me- 
though that would not please my master well.” ' 

Madame Georgiana then walked slowly into the 
antechamber, and the man locked the door after 
him. 
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chapter viii. 

, ft his lodgings, he went fim to 
filmo* '* „,iebborhood of the Place de 
PsPP"’ ‘“.ering »» ordinary «/«, kept by . 

^ nlle, n only a» Tranchard, he 

‘i^ow “htre to the Hospice St. Antoine?” 

.. Is it fsr „ lied Filmot. “ Are you going 

.. Not vnfy ’ 

tW*'"'” . t-, there at ten o’clock; but it is not 
“ If''®"’Sf‘“w, I believe." 
more than you expect com- 

'*!!l Hln^’rimt. If you «e the man, 

Tl^°nor.rHungari.n, but my name i. J«o- 

‘*!!Then yo“»"'‘'“'Ti'’”'.,, 

„efnmaV.te chamber, and I wdl explam to 

They' ?henlTr^‘ «' .djoining cabinet wher. 

:ldThetetcolrs, he rose and exclaimed- 
’*rHallo! who enter. Pdre Tranchard’. room 
♦hnnt knocking?” But, recognizing one of the 
'"Iruder. ra-Ided, "I. that you, Bertram? Why, 
nhought’ you were by this time busy making barri- 
ei^des What bring, you here, and who i. that wi.h 
^ s' Come at any rate, lake a Mat and a piece 
duck with a glass of no very bad claret.” 

" We will’ readily accommodate you in that last 
. .ince we have half an hour to spore. Lot 
request, «n ^ Jelachich, Pdre Tran- 

T f'S ” T" 

“IJ 

sharp wo^It ,^en'*seatB and done some justice 
.o'^IrSd' before them, Bertram said to the 

perc— ^„-re to go with us, for you arc the 

« yon must p ,^ut rat-trap in the Rue 

most conversant ^ uf ^u,, 

jlonigs''®*: *" jiiding-places to-night.” 
knowledge of ■ ^ ^.. g,, to the tiger s den 

„ xyhat. «•'“ know what you are about. 

to-nigh‘! ,hat neighborhood tonight 

There is „o; there I ’ll not go.” 

.han io ‘f " t one of his thick gloves from his 
^Bertrntu took on ^ ^^,y ,^0 could 

hS*’ •"‘l^vinS o» • 

^theeo^_ 

f ifiSse®® “brow became contracted for a 
“ ^rTrs"®'’®''^ d^again so quiekly that it would 

Ksvef® Then"'',* ,«rai, till I arm myself.- 

En^e 


Sr 


“There 

‘ram. .. r,.'* uo ^ 
if'* '''ere oibB^**‘en if"'' fo, - 


«‘nug silk lad. !*""»• st? *'*'*'o d* 


Tfe'i,«i;o'„^‘,:i''er 


Pere Tranchard th. 
a mle mahogany case" from , 

The three then P«t i, ir«. , 

opened on the Rua^ ^'h 
some time in sUence ThlJ^ 

>*««, Rue Cottc, end *be Ru!^ 

Rue CharentoQ till ihev*** and 

who, armed to the t Jh, whh "* »>X 

three, asked, as with one voic^ “ '<» 

“ Whither away ?” 

“To Plessy’B supper,“ renlied 
then continued, - Be no. uneasy, my S.';* 

are aJl invited guests.” ^ 

“ Give me the password,” aaid the leader of the 
hostile party. 

» My friend’s name will answer for it. Tell him 
your name.” 

“ My name is Pere Tranchard,” blubbered the 
pere ; “ but I have no password, and I am not in¬ 
vited to their supper there, nor do I want lo be. 
Pray let me go; I want lo go back.” 

“Not so fast, good pere,” said Bertram, with s 
contemptuous laugh; “no one suspects you to be 
invited lo the table; but you must go in as a waiter. 
Neither do we want your name. Your companion 
will give a belter one. TeU them your name, my 

jtachich,” said Filmot. ” I have been invited 
by Louis.” 

“Pass on,” replied the loader. “I Wieve oor 
number is full, and the hour has come. ’ 

They all then passed into the Ruelle es 
niers and entered a small house, and j 

into a room filled with armed men. At the hea 
a long table sal Develour, and beside him a slou, 
square-built man, who looked as if he were a e* 
scendant of Hercules. Both sides of the table were 
crowded with the armed men, who drank in perfect 
silence, out of heavy flagons, wine that had never 
paid the duties of the barriin. When Bertram and 
his companions entered the apartment, Develour 
beckoned them to come to the head of the table, and 
then said to Filmot— 

“ It is well that I went to-day to AraWca, for 
Laboite has made all his preparations to remove 
Louise Develour to-night to a country house be- 
longing to one of his friends Wxa • ^ 

house With m. armed fo^ to 

riou. plana. -We may po„ft,y *“» »ef»- 

one another during the .,„ok L; from 

to make upon the rulllana T *^''1 lt»»e 

miniature portrait of Louise ^ ’•‘e'efore ik 
in order that, when t? CXam- 
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UUS W - 1 fa >- 

to guard against ai^iden • beheld a 

Filmot opened ibe miniature 

r:rj.-e:::n.re:.eredh.bi... 

«Ion-sought happinese, which could never 

Ipl! ^ gaaed upon it for a few momenta ^.h 
an iaienaity which made him forget all around him, 


and then, without a word, placed it in hia boKim. 
exclaiming, alniosl fiercely 

»«I am ready; let us go. 

Develour now inquired of the sturdy man at bis 

Is all prepared, friend Caleb?'' 

*<A1I, if Bertram has obeyed my orders.” 

Your orders are obeyed, friend Caleb. Here is 
the valiant pere with the ladder.” 

Then forward,” said he who has been called 
Caleb. “We must be in the house before ten 
o’clock.” 

(To be continued.) 


A SMALL VILLA, 

fob a gentleman much attached to gardening. 

(See Plate.) 


Fig. 1 is the front elevation of this design, in 
which is shown the manner of covering the walls 
of a house with vines and fruit trees. There are 
seven vines, a to ^; and four fruit trees, A to /. 
The vines d and e are trained with two arms each, 
which produce short bearing shoots, to fill that part 
of the wall which is under the sill of the parlor 
window, and between the bed-room windows and 
tie roof. The other vines are all trained with 
two arms each, and each arm producing only two 
shoots—one for bearing, shown by wavy lines in 
the figure, and the other for producing wood, which 
is indicated by dotted lines. The length of the 
wavy lines may vary from five to ten feet, and there 
is no limit to the length of the main stems but the 
height of the wall or house. The fruit trees A and 
f. oo the lower part of the wall, may be apple, 
cherry, or plum, and those on the upper part, pear. 


Aceofnmodation. —The ground-plan, fig. 2, shows 
a porch, a ; dining-room, sixteen by fourteen feet, 4; 
library, fifteen feel by fifteen, e; drawing-room, of 
the same dimenvons as the dining-room, d; water- 
closet, a; kitchen,/; pantry, back-kitchen. A; 
open court, s; conservatory, opening into the draw¬ 
ing-room, A; tea-room, three steps higher than the 
floor of the conservatory, /; forcing house, m; and 
covered way to the garden, and to the stoke hole 
to the forcing bouse, n. 

The bed-room floor, fig. 3, shows four good bed¬ 
rooms, each with two closets, and a water-closet o 

RemarAs.-^This design was made for a retired 
mercantile man, who has given himself up to the 
culture of his garden, in the open air during sum¬ 
mer, and in the forcing house during winter and the 
early spring. 


REPLY TO A. GJ. 


BT AXASA KIXXX, X. D 


yon find tuch enjoyment in “ snatching a kiss 
From the sweet ruddy lips of a delicate miss,” 
am sure you still cling to your bachelor life— 
know not the pleasnre of kissing a wife. 


e Retimes think much of what others have done, 
0 deem of great value the pelf they have won; 

^ most men so partial and selfish have grown 
t they let most affection on what ia their own. 


paper on which I am tracing this line 
* did not think much of until it was mine : 
wrely it would not be worth very much 
It soiled and disfigured by every one’s touch. 


tackle a miser, I >m wilUng to think; 


Yet who doubts ’twould give his enjoyment a zest 
Could he lock the bright guineas up safe in his cheit ? 

A casket deprived of its principal gem, 

Or an old catt-off* garment, who would not contemn v 
A spring without flowers, or a bird robbed of wings ? 
A purse without coin, or a harp reft of strings ? 

“ The bee,” yon any, “ ranges from flower to flower 
And sipa from a hundred or more in an hour ’ 

Yet doubtless e’en he, if he is not a drone, 

At home, if bees have wives, has one of his own. 

The bee too *s a harmless despoiler of sweet— 

He leaves the flower blootoing—its freshness complete • 
But rifieri there are of pestiferons breath, * 

Whose footprints are loathsomeness, sorrow, and death. 
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chemisettes 

No. I. 



«N dresses «re worn ns over, nnd, of course, 
■e are constantly novelties in the shape of che- 
etles introduced. We give but one of them this 
alh, having already selected many tasteful arti- 
I of the kind for our lady readers. It is intended 
, low cordage, as will be seen by cut No 2, 
en to illustrate the method of continuing the frills 
lace around the shoulder. It may be worn for a 


dinner or party dress; and, when made with Valen¬ 
ciennes lace, is very elegant. The insertion should 
be made to match the edging, which is set on with 
a slight fullness, which is also noticeable on ll» 
collar. It is buttoned on the back by tiny laoe but¬ 
tons. It wiU readily be seen that this style is too 
old for an unmarried lady. The plainer a 
debiita'nte can dress, the more becoming, as a gene¬ 
ral rule. 


No. 9. 
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INFANTS’ ROBES. 


Fig. 1. 








We give more attentioa to this department of our 
fashions, inasmuch as our cotemporarics seem to 
select altogether a subject that is really valuable to 
ladies living at a distance from town. We do not 
approve of putting too much time or expense on the 
dress of an unconscious child; but we know many 
^’ill do it, going even to an absurd extreme of cost¬ 
liness, and therefore we continue our hinU for neat, 
«>d, at the same time, tasteful robes. 

Fig. 1 is intended for a child some months old, or 
old enough to be called for to show to com- 
I»ny~a practice, by the way, to be avoided, unless 


j visitors expressly ask to the little innocent. The 
< skirt is full and long, of plain jaconet muslin, with 
;; nine narrow tucks at the hem. The.«»e may be imi¬ 
tated, at less trouble, by fine linen braid run on neat¬ 
ly. A belt is inserted half way, the back of the 
robe being confined only by broad strings. The 
waist is alternate rows of embroidered muslin, che¬ 
misette fashion; the short sleeves are in corre- 
spending style. 

Fig. 2 is also an infant’s robe, the sleeves only of 
embroidered insertion and edging, made to loop with 
ribbons or clasps. 


KNITTED FLOWERS. 


tulip. 


»^*P^^tals,si 

flower ^ <■<>' eac 

^AL->Ca8t on three stitches in orange-shade 


wool. Begin With the orange shade, and work in 
alternate knitted and purled rows, until you come 
to the next pale yellow; then decrease one stitch at 
the beginning of the knitted row, and in the next 
row purl the last two stitches together as one. You 
will then have only one stitch left on the needle 
and must pick up three loops along the left-hand 
side of the stripb first knitted; torn back, and purl 
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these stitchfs. At the beginning of the next row 
decrease one stitch, knit the rest, and pick np three 
more loops; continue thus to decrease one stitch 
at the beginning, and pick up three stitches at the 
end of every plain row, until you have taken up all 
the loops; then cast off, and work the other side of 
the stripe exactly in the same manner. Three of 
the petals are to be made alike; but in the three 


others you must decrease only in every otksr knitted 
row, ifistead of each row, as before 
In mounting the tulip, you must place a stainei 
with each petal, fixing them by twisting the vrires 
together (having, of course, sown a wire round each 
petal), and fasten the three small petals round iha 
pistil, and the larger ones outside the first. 


DESIGN FOK A CARP. I AGE BAG. 



Tttv ounces of shaded scarlet. One ounce each of 
two shades of bright emerald green / one to be 
three shades darker than the other. One ounce 
of light drab or stone. All ^thread \cool. No. I 
Penelope hook. A foundation bag with clasp^ 
twelve and a half inches wide., ten inches in 
depth., from the top of the clasp to the bottom. 
This bag is worked entirely in d e, or double ero- 
eket. 

Mask a chain a trifle longer than the bag, mea¬ 
suring from the clasp on one side round to the oppo¬ 
site side. 

Now work 9 rows of ridged crochet^ in 8<»rlet, 
which is worked thus:— 
lar row. —After the chain, turn, and work a row 
of d c, then, after the last stitch, make 1 chain; this 
IS to turn, and must never be worked into. 

2d row. —Turn back, and work into the back loops 
xistead of the front; do this 9 times. 

Now work the following rows in plain d c, with¬ 
out turning back, beginning at one end every time, 
t One row of dark green • 

One row of light. 


B of dark green. 
r« rows of drob. 

8 row of 7 stitches ® rtmriwW' 

8 row of 6 stitches scarlet 

8besd.rUg«en; afterwards, 5 sc. 

frow of 7 slitchea scarlet, 1 !>«'■' P**" 
ree rows of drab, 
e row dark green. 

B row light green. 

B row dark green, t 

ir row. of scarlet ridged croche . 

>06 row green ridged. 

B row scarlet ridged. . g ro^ o* 

,,1c from* 4.iote. mote, ^V.^o colors 
, and 6 rows of 

jr rows of scarlet ndged- from T 

ia form, the centre ndged. 

gain; then nine rows ^vy weigh*. . 

^between l-nen, be procu*^ 

up on the foundation, wu 
Y Berlin house. 
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E H 3 0 I E Iv Y. — T H E 

PINCUSHION, AND GLOVK AND 


toilet se t. 

handkerchief cases. 




Thks£ are made of satin or velvet, to correspond 
wuh one another, and with the bed-furniture and 
curtains. They are worked in silk braid of four 
ifferont colors—K3ae corner of each pattern being 
worked in s different color. The little centre pattern 
a Worked in the same way, reversing the colors, 
braiding bordered with gold thread, 
ihe Pincushion is a card-board box, lined in.side 


with wadded silk. The top is stuffed, to form • 
pincushion, and the sides ore braided, each in 
difierent color. * 

The Glove and Handkerchief Caws are also lined 
with wadded silk, and scented; and the whole wt 
are trimmed with cord or fringe to correspond and 
are alike pretty and useful for a lady’s dressinir. 
room. ® 


A REMEMBRANCE 


IT LADD SPXXCSR. 


" ' '*"• in the silent tomb, 
passed away; 

She faded, day by day. 
XLII.-.24 


But as the odor of the flowers, 
Though withering, doth arise, 
So passed her spirit to the bowerg 
Of bliss, in Paradise. 
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IBSTOaS* 


Lookiko over onr letter*, we find many inquiries 
toucliing the work* of our*, announced in pres* by the 
Harpers, and to which we referred in the la*t volume 
of the “ Lady’* Book.’» A* we, in fancy, gather our 
fritnds only around our Table, we will venture to give 
an explanation here, trusting we shall escape the 
charge of egotism. 

The work, “ Woman’s Record,” embracing all time 
which has been, and gathering material* from every 
nation and people, is, of necessity, large, and requires 
much research. We have earnestly pursued the task, 
and have nearly completed it. Some delay ha* occur¬ 
red in procuring information respecting living female 
writers; but this will be fully compensated by the 
added interest which the portraits of •cvcral distin¬ 
guished ladies, lately received, will give the work. 
We need only add that among these are portrait* of 
Mrs. Somerville, Mr*. Marsh, and Mr*. Gore; also 
Mis* Weber. We will give one selection from the 
living female celebrities of our work ;— 

” Bettina Vow Arwim, best known to us by her let¬ 
ters, published as the ‘ Correspondence of Goethe with 
a Child,’ is considered by the German# one of their 
most gifted female writer*. The very remarkable in- 
torcoursc between the great ^ poetical Artist’and the 
’ Child’ is of a character which could never have 
happened but in Germany, where Philosophy is half- 
sister to Romance, and Romance appears half the time 
in the garb of Philosophy. 

” Bettina Brentano, granddaughter of Sophia de la 
Roche, was born at Frankfort on the Maine, about the 
year 1791. Her father, General Brentano, died of 
wounds received in the Prussian service ; his wife did 
not long survive him, and their children, of whom Bel- 
tina was the youngest, were left orphans at an early 
age. There were two sons : Clement Brentano became 
cclebrntfcd in Germany for hi# work, * Des Knaben 
WUnderhom^ (The Boy’s Wondrous Horn), a collec¬ 
tion of German popular songs; and Christian is men¬ 
tioned in liettina’s letters; she had also a sister So¬ 
phia. Little Bettina, soon after the decease of her 
parents, became the favorite of Goethe’s mother, who 
resided at Frankfort. It was his birth-place—Bettina’s 
mother had been one of his devoted friends; so that, 
from her earliest remembrance, the * Child’ had heard 
the praises of the * Poetand now his mother, whose 
love for him was little short of idolatry, completed the 
infatuation of Bettina. She had an ardent tempera¬ 
ment; the name of Wolfgang Goethe acted as the spell 
of power to awaken her genius, and what was more 
remarkable, to develop the sentiment of love in a man¬ 
ner which seemed so nearly allied to passion^ that we 
cannot read her burning expressions without sadness, 
when reflecting that she, a maiden of sixteen summers, 
thus lavished the rich treasures of her virgin affections 
on a man sixty years old, whose heart had been indu¬ 
rated by such a long course of gross sensuality as must 

* ‘‘Woman’s Record;” or, Biographical Sketches 
of all Distinguished Women, &c 
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have made him impenetrable in bis selfish egolinn to 
any real sympathy with her enthusiasm. And, more¬ 
over, he was a married man, if the ceremony which 
gave his housekeeper a legal right to call herself hii 
wife, after living for sixteen years a# his mistress, de¬ 
serve* the holy name of marriage. Goethe did not love 
Bettina; but her admiration flattered hi#vaniiy-and 
he drew her on to make those passionate confessions 
which seem more like the ravings of an opiura-etier 
than the acknowledged feelings of a female soul. 

“The correspondence with Goethe commenced in 
1807, when Bettina was, a# we have stoted, about siv 
teen, and continued till 1834. Soon after that pen 
she was married to Ludwig Achim von 
celebrated in Germany as a poet wd novelist. e 
born and reaided at 
lovely but very romantic wife, and 
tb. auir of faahion.aa well a. a 
brilliant circles of that metropolitan 
death of her hn.band, which occurred 
tina again to her own guidance, her soul, *« 

wUdom from auffering, and did not give P h^^ 

formerly, to the worahip of dividing her 

hood she has continued to reside ^rarinen- 

time between literature and , ^riliugs,a« 

thusiasm of her nature display# itse ^-orks, 

well., in her deedsof benevolence Oneo 

‘ DUn Buck gekoert dent KOntge ( j,^half of tho 
was so bold in its tone, and friends 

. poor oppreaaed.. that many of .hr 

took alarm, and avoided the . ' Frederick 

would be frowned upon by who only 

William is too politic to Madame vou Amim 

plead# that he will do good, and look 

retains his favor, apparently, thoug , 

coldly on her. The work ^ of hers, ‘ 

larity with the people. Another j^och 

GUnderode,'9. romance in igwild 

admired, especially by young ladies, 
travagant,a. are all her ^11 

time, full of fine thought. . ^eart of 

the natural impulse# of the ml ^ and ^ 
are good and pure; what s ® object of 

higher standard of morality, a fg^ring the eou* 
tion. The ^.tbetic m«. 

the Beautiful a, the perfection . i,,of the B'h ’ 
menu, thi., and not tbeD.vme ph^lcophr 
wa. the .ubjeet of her ^ould hey^" 

down her nature to .he .w.«t f”””' 

altad her .pirit to worahip ,h. rt-do* ”, 

ain of her afTection# was ^ presco » 

G^etha, and how thi. '“---“'"^ght. «»■> 
it were, constantly melted her to i 

■ion. foreign to ^.pondence with » 

to all who read the ^P^^ 

We .hall make <>«'■“'” more of Ooel 

<mr limit. P*''""“'^ ,, g^m to have h«". ,|,ai 

ter.; the.e are “"/*"i„g out her repl'«;,,„. 

merely for the heart a. »» «■ 

he might .tody her yonng f«*“ 
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editor®’ b 

r.r: r .how .h.. h. dia .no.«.. 

them.” ,, our selection* from 

w. h.v. no. .«m ‘O '-Oj;";. ,, .fc, •< Ke- 

BetHna’s letters, ke ., 

cord,” when it appears: what we nav g 
ihow the spirit of our work. 

ss;I=iS= 

S==£:i=I5= 

L.; .nd,«tbo writer, are u.ually ju.t l«r.o« 
pi, dieir owo po.tago under the high rate, we .h I 
only g.ia in the nomber of kind communicntion.. But 
one .dmiage we do hope to gain. The many borrou,- 
„..od rrndrrr of the Lady’. Book will, we tro.t, be- 
come mbscribers, when each can write and order it by 
pacing a postage of three cents. This will relieve us 
from the unpleasant retlectiona that will intrude on 
reading such letters as the following, namely, that 
those who really value our “ Book’> have been, by the 
high rale of postage, discouraged from shading us 
their names 

“To THi EoiToas Of th* ‘ Lady’s Book My own 
fiTorable opinion of the merits of your work, I confess, 


OOK TABLE. 


K .ooArmed by the onanimotn yerdiet of the fair 

I*” 0 have received and tried it during the 

jury of .1 ..itonghttobe.anniverKtlfnvorite 

aC ladiU «d even the gentlemen are .0 in.e- 
;r.tlTn 1" th.; .he ’editor-, eopy’ - 
ont with 'good u.age.> I hope that I .hall ^ «hlo 
greatly to incre... yonr li.t here, and would delay 
ionger in order to .end you more name., were it not 
that 1 fenr I .hould have to wait for the reprint of the 
January and February numbers, as I did last year. But 
you may rely on it, that your list here will steadily in¬ 
crease. 

** Iowa.** 

<« L. A. Godbt, Sik : The January number of the 
Lady’s Book for 1851 is received at this office, nnd I 
take the liberty to say to you that I did not intend to 
take the work any longer, and would respectfully give 
as the reason that we have so many borroioers Uiey 
get read all to pieces, past binding entirely. 

Indiana. L. 6.” 


To CoRRKSPOKDKWT* —We have accepted the fol¬ 
lowing articles: “A Night in the Mosquito Terri¬ 
tory,” Lines by M.,” ” A Fragment of a Poet’s His¬ 
tory,” “Twilight is the Hour of Love,” “A Spring 
Carol,” “ The Estranged,” “ My Family and Home” 
(the other articles by the same writer are under con¬ 
sideration). We are obliged to decline far the greater 
number of articles sent, for want of room and other 
reasons. 


EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


From D. Applitoit A Co., New York, through 
GfoioK S. Applxton , Philadelphia :— 

THE BARDS OP THE BIBLE. By George GUfil- 
laa. This is a learned and critical examination into 
the simple beauties and awful sublimities of the Holy 
Scriptures. Throughout his work, the author ably 
•ostains the internal evidences of inspiration to be 
found in both the Old and New Testaments. He has 
written in an earnest and impressive style, such us will 
prove most attractive to the poet, the Christian, and 
^ philosopher. 

Such has been the popularity of this work, that two 
^iueat bouses have publiahed editions—and it is offer- 

«l«ia price which places it within the reach of every 
one. ^ 


Harpxe a Bbotrxrs, New York, throni 
Philadelphia 

.ff.' SMEATON : a Jacobit* Siory of the Reit 

is not never brings forth a bo< 

volume »dm*ved by thousands. The pr 

fellecUve 11111 !,^*^^“ J“ne»’« nfual calm ai 

novel. ***** ** really a very interestii 

HECOMPKNSE: . S.,«« 
l-JI«ne... By Grace AgaUar. Thi, i. „ « 


cellent novel from the pen of a gifted young lady, who 
while yet in her infancy, gave great promise of high 
literary attainments, but who early fell a victim to her 
premature labors as an author. The volame before us 
is justly characteristic of her good sense and her ami¬ 
able disposition, as well as of the purity of her moral 
sentiments, and will folly recompense for some few but 
faint blemishes which she did not live to correct or re¬ 
touch. 


inti liiUAnu WORLD OF THE PACIFIC • beitur 
the Personal Narrative and Results of Travel throMk 
the Sandwich or Hawahan Islands, and other parts of 
Polynesia. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever, author of 
“ The Whale and his Captors.” This work has a man 
of the Island Sea, and a number of appropriate illustra 
tions. 

THE B^DS OP THE BIBLE. By Georg, Gilfi,. 
Ian. We have alrudy noticml an edition of thi. w„,u 
from D. Appleton A Co. The edition now before u. i. 
from Harper A Brother., and i, in the mme atyle of 
printing as its predecessor. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISR 
LEXICON, founded on Latin.Gen^^n 

Lexicon of Dr. William Freund : with Additions and 
Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesner, Faeeiolati 
Scheller, Georges, etc. By E. A. Andrews, LL D * 

It is with sincere gratiheation that we announce the 
appearance of this long-expected and moat desirable 
work; and, high as were our preconceived opinion, of 
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it! merits, we mast with equal siaeeritf and pleasure 
confess that thejr have been fully sustamed. To criti¬ 
cally analyze the volume before us is not ouro/fice; 
but when we speak of it as the most complete, useful, 
learned, and interesting production of its class, either 
in American or English literature, we must not be con¬ 
sidered as giving utterance to an unadvised or merely 
complimenfary notice. Vastly superior to any of the 
older lexicons in every feature w^hich they possessed, 
the present work is rendered atill more valuable by the 
numerous critical and explanatory remarks of Dr. 
Freund, and by the introduction of new and important 
features, which give it that completeness beyond which 
nothing seems desirable. To Professor Andrews, and 
his erudite assistants, Messrs. Robbins and Turner, no 
praise too high can be awarded. Besides the transla¬ 
tion of so voiuminona a work, and the redaction of the 
original from 4500 to 1600 pages, without omitting any¬ 
thing of the least importance, we are also indebted to 
them for many and valuable additions and improve¬ 
ments, the evidences of which may be discovered on 
almost every page. Of the Latin-English Lexicon of 
Professor Andrews, and the English-Latin Lexicon of 
Professor Anthon, we may, as Americans, be justly 
proud ; and, with them for his assistants, the American 
student can hare no other excuse for poor scholarship 
than idleness or lack of energy. The typographical 
execution of the volume'under notice Is truly excellent, 
and cannot be otherwise than grateful to the reader; 
and the whole appearance of the work it highly credit¬ 
able to the Messrs. Harpers, and to those in their em¬ 
ploy. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND 
ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH 
THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Agnes Strickland, author of the ** Lives of the 
Queens of England.” This is the first volume of a 
series which promises to be of great historical interest. 
It presents ns with the lives of Margaret Tndor, of 
Magdalene of France, and that of Mary of Lorraine. 
The life of Mary Stuart, which the author had pro¬ 
mised in her ” Lives of the Queens of England,” will 
occupy two successive volumes of this series. 

A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
GEOGRAPHY, partly based upon the Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. By Wil- 
linra Smith, LL J)., Editor of the “ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, and of Greek and Roman Bio¬ 
graphy and Mythology.” Revised, with numerous 
corrections and additions, by Charles Anthon, LL.D., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Colum¬ 
bia College. The title of this valuable work will be a 
sufficient commendation to the attention of the classical 
student, to the scholar, and to the miscellaneous reader. 

From A. Hast (late Carey A Hart), Philadelphia :— 

THE DUCHESS; or, Woman's Love and Woman's 
Hate. A Novel. This is an interesting historical ro¬ 
mance, founded upon incidents in the life of Charles de 
Montpensier, Constable of France, the most celebrated 
military hero of the sixteenth century. By some cri¬ 
tics it has been rated as a production equal to Jameses 
best, nnd not inferior to mauy of Scott’s. In our opin¬ 
ion, however, it will not bear a comparison with the 
works of either of those authors; not that its merits as 
a novel are so greatly inferior, but because it is evi¬ 
dently modeled upon the style of another author, that 
uf Dumas. 


LORD AND LADY HARCOURT 
Hospitalities. A Novel. By Catherint 
indicated by the title, this is a story < 
which lords and ladies and other persuni 
rank figure in abundance. There are, 
ral well-drawn characters in hamble i 
which present for the reader’s conte 
practical lessons of duty not unworthy < 


From Phillips, Sampsoh A Co., B 
T. B. Pktkrsoh, Philadelphia :— 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WOl 
received the thirtieth and thirty-first i 
elegant edition of Shakspeare. No. t 
play of ” Julius C^sar," with an cleg 
” Portia^'* the wife of Brutus. No. 31 r 
the piny of ** Antony and Cleopatra/' 
beautifully engraved portrait of the latl 


From T. B. Pxtxesoh, W Chestnut 
delphia 

JOSEPHINE; or, the Edict and th 
Grace Aguilar. This is a cheap edition 
resting tale, descriptive of the perse 
Jews, in 1492, under the govemraent of 

The thirty-second number of PI” 
A Co.’s edition of SHAKSPEARE S 
WORKS, containing Cymbelint/' w 
engraving. 

BELL BRANDON, AND THE WI 
TREE. These arc the prizenoveli, for 
prictors of the “ Philadelphia D«'llar N« 
the premium of three hundred dollars. 


From Robert E. Pbtebsoh, N. . 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia 
MEMORANDA OF THE LIFE OF 

By N. P. Willis. The numerous adn 

Lind will have reason to feel grateful I 
these graphic sketches of the life of ^ 
tributed so much to the happiness o t 
talents and her deeds of charity. 


rom LiPPiNCOTT, Gbambo a C®- 
g, Elliot * Co.), U Nocth Fouri 
Ilia:— 

HE UNITED STATES; ITS 
JGRESS. By Guillaume Tell Pou 
of the Republic of France to the 
t American from the third 
Ifrom the French by Edmund L. 1 
[.onU.8.N,vy. Th, .olhor-f 

,,.ar..r«id.ntof th. United . 
,ber of the Board of TopogrnpbJ^c 
ted by our gorernment to ei« 

ione of our frontier, tod « 
ing himielf ocqaninted ‘ 

,.“.nnd with tb.».«"^‘ 

therefore 

^ and, through hui able 
cably to 

root E. H. ’ 

SB PRIMABT 

,d/or Beginne", e*””**"^ 
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A PLACE IN THY MEMORY. By Mrs. 8. H. De 
Kroyil. Haviog had the pleasure of u personal inter* 
riew with the author of this little volume of poetic let- 
leri, \re feel it to be a pleasant duty to notice her 
clairaa upon the consideration of the literary public, 
Ud sspeeialJy upon the sympathy of female readers. 
Although, to use her own words, she << was, in one 
•hort month, a bride, a widow, and blind," she evinces 
io her eoarersationa the moat cheerful resignation to 
the will of Providence, and maintains a chaste and mo¬ 
dest simplicity of manners which is delightfully inte- 
Tsstiog. We have read her volume with equal plea- 
tare sod gratification, and in which all the amiable 
qaalities of her gifted mind, and all the refined and vir- 
tsous impnltea of her heart are freely developed in a 
pore and elegant style of writing. In fine, the book and 
Its author can never fail to find a place in the memory 
of a sympathizing reader. 


Pttbli3l)tr’s Otpartment. 

Is the March number of the Lady’s Book" for 1850 
the following article appeared. Wc insert it again, to 
ihow that we were the earliest in the field to advocate 
the rights of the country press. 

THE COUNTRY PRESS. 

Few of our readers, we apprehend, are in the habit of 
reflecting seriously on the moral, social, and political 
inflacucea exercised by the conductors of the country 
press. They are aware, it is true, that almost every 
Tillage and hamlet within the extended borders of our 
free and happy country has within itself one of those 
potent lerers, and generally under the guidance of a 
■ingle individual, who is often impelled to the per¬ 
formance of his duties more by the regard he entertains 
for his profession than by the encouragement or the 
rewards that are bestowed. But they do not always 
fairly appreciate the control which that single indi- 
Tidual holds over the opinions, and over the passions 
and the prejadices of whole communities. They do 
not still times fully recognize the importance of those 
myi of light and intelligence which emanate even from 
the most unpretending of the co-workers and laborers 
ifl the wide field of letters, because it is not in their 
power to trace out, at one view, their effects upon the 
fflindi ofnanifrous persons. When, however, they look 
abroad, and contrast the intellectual, social, moral, and 
religious condition of the citizens of this entire republic, 
With the enslaved, ignorant, and degraded condition of 
the people of almost every other country on the face of 
the globe, they will not, they cannot hesitate to do 
JBillce to those who, by their efforts, have done so 
roach in preserving within the bosoms of our people 
t « pure spirit of liberty, and in establishing and main- 
tuning that regard for individual rights, and#hat im- 
Pheit obedience to the laws, which form the true found- 
Mions of our national superstructure. 

It is in this view, if we would estimate them at all, 
tMt ws roast consider the potent influences of the 
®®roitry press. And, thus estimated, who that has an 
Mteretl in the progress of intelligence, and in the pre- 
•WTsuon of constitutional liberty, will deny to the 
in their immediate circle, that aujipoit which can 
™ enhance its asefolaess and extend those influ- 
good t How frequently are wo pained and 
ified by the perusal of appeals made through the 
omns of prudeally and ably oondneted papers, for 


the means of continuing labors which have for years 
been almost gratuitously performed for the benefit o. 
the public! It is sad, indeed, to see men of genius, 
and men of industry and perseverance, in such a di¬ 
lemma as this—their pride of profession subdued ,• their 
intellectual energies yielding under the pressure of 
neglect; their generous hopes, and their warm ambi- 
tion to be useful and honorable, destroyed by political 
malice or sectarian prejudice! Such wrongs, wo fear, 
are too often inflicted upon the conductors of the coon- 
try press, notwithstanding the professions of liberality 
we hear on every hand, and notwithstanding the uni¬ 
versally acknowledged importance of sustaining, in 
the midst of every community, an independent news¬ 
paper. We may say, indeed, that we know, person- 
ally, several such cases as are here referred to; but we 
hope that they arc all that ever have occurred or ever 
will occur. 

As, however, nearly all the country papers that come 
under our obsrrvation-and they number some fifteen 
hundred, hailing from every quarter of the Union—arc 
conducted with a view to the instruction and the ad- 
vancement of the family circle % morality, literature, 
and science; and, at the same time, present a synopsis 
of the stirring events of the times in which we live 
we cannot imagine how any judicious parent can with’ 
hold his support from such publications, struggling in 
his own vicinity, and, at the same time, bestow his 
patronage on papers from a distant State or city. If jt 
is tmo that charity begins at home, our country friends 
are bound to support their country press first, and then 
according to their means and the generosity of thei^ 
dispositions, to extend their charity abroad, and render 
It as diffusive as possible. We have lately witnessed 
in the rejuvenated and cheerful appearance of many of 
onr old and valued country friends, the most gratifvina 
evidences of the “ march of improvement," as well as 
of the favorable estimate placed on their characters 
and services by their immediate neighbors. This speaks 
well for proprietors and patrons; and we hope to see 
these evidences of mutual confidence and of public 
spirit increase an hundredfold, until all our exchamres 
shall look as bright as a gold dollar. ^ 

In conclusion, wo do not believe that any well-«on- 
ducled "eastern publication" entertains any ^her 
opinions, or would suggest any advice that would not 
fully accord with the sentiments here expressed If 
there are any who do not agree with ns, we are hnppv 
to say we are not on the list of their confidential friends. 

A Fnr* Platm NuKrtxa.-it will be seen, from the 
snperb attractions of this number—" Search the Scrip¬ 
tures," another beautiful engraving by Tucker; " 

Speaks First," by Rice and Buttre; an original desurn 
by Dallas, " The Fairy’s Court;" a correct and valn- 
able fashion plate; and a beantiAil and seasonable en 
graving on the cover-tbat we are trying to do onr best 
tAu year. And well we may, so immense is the increase 
of onr subscription list. We have been forced to publish 

THHIB KPITIOBS 0» THS JAHVAUT AJfD VBBBPaBT 

BKBs ; and, from present appearances, the March num^ 
her will also have to be reprinted. Our arrangements 
are now so perfect, that every letter ordering the " La. 
dy»s Book" is attended to on the same day that it i» 
received. 

CoBiBtFOKOBWTS.— Among the great number of bnsi- 
ness letters that come to ns daily from almost every 
quarter of the Union, we frequently find those which 
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contain tcRtimonials from our fair readerc, approbatory 
of our fditorjnl course, and speaking in the highest 
terms of the chaste embellishments and the elegant 
literature of the “ Ladv’s Book.'’ It must not be im¬ 
agined, however, because we very seldom find time to 
make our acknowledgments for these generous and en¬ 
couraging approvals of our labors, that we are there- 
(bre either insensible or ungrateful. No one, perhaps, 
not engaged in similar pursuits, can appreciate the de¬ 
lightful sensations which glow in the heart of the edit¬ 
or while perusing the delicately expressed praises as 
they flow from the pens of his lady readers and corre¬ 
spondents. And, assuredly, our readers will not sup¬ 
pose us to be less sensitive on these points than others 
are. 

In giving publicity to the following, inclosed with 
which we received a superbly-worked “ bookmarker,” 
we are desirous of making some return to the amiable 
donor, and also of presenting our numerous readers 
with one out of hundreds of evidences which wo have 
received within a short time, of the estimate in which 
the “ Lady’s Book” is held by the refined and intelli¬ 
gent ladies of our coifttry 

“To L. A. Godkt, Esq., and begs the acceptance 
of the inclosed as a New Year’s gift, from one of the 
numerous and highly-favored subscribers for your 
beautiful ‘ Book.’ And wishing you and yours a happy 
New Year, I remain, your friend and obedient servant, 

” Hxnrietta E. B******. 

“Mr. L. A. Godkt. 

“ Newark, Jon. 8th, 1851.” 

T. 9. Arthur’s Hour Gazbttk. —We have been 
•truck, on looking over our exchanges, with the gene¬ 
rous and the universal welcome this paper has received 
from the whole community. We copy a few of the 
notices:— 

“No Ffcxro.v.”—“Arthur’s Horae Gazette” is the 
beat family newspaper in America. We will go far¬ 
ther— the ben in the world. — Alabama Argus. 

“ Arthur’s Horae Gazette” is one of the best compa¬ 
nions of the fireside you can obtain, except a wife. We 
presume all men of forethought and wisdom are pro¬ 
vided with the last—let them procure the first as soon 
as possible.—JIfatits Gazette. 

“Arthur’s Home Gazette” is decidedly the best pa¬ 
per in the United States, and should be in every family 
in the land.— N. J. Ocean Signal. 

“Arthur’s Home Gazette” is one of the most inte¬ 
resting miscellaneous publications within our know¬ 
ledge. Its weekly issue is always received at our 
home with a cordial greeting; and is read with a relish 
that would make iU editor feel glad if he could witness 
it -Christian Advocau, Va. 

Arthur’s Homr Gazxttx —TTiis is one of the best 
family papers in existence—everything in the shape of 
literature, suited to all tastes, is to be found in its co¬ 
lumns. It is just the thing to while away the long 
winter evenings.— Mohawk Valley Gazette. 

Thx Home Gazxttr.— The matter, sterling, original, 
and comprehensive, moral in its tendency, elevating in 
its sentiments, and truthful in its teaching, renders it 
emphatically a home paper; and, in the domestic cir¬ 
cles, it should meet with staunch and liberal support¬ 
ers.— Lansingburgh Gazette. 

Arthur’s Home Gazxttr. —^With matter whoso 
moral teachings are so numerous, and presented in such 
attractive style, how can it help being, what it already 


is, the fittest companion for the home circle, the best 
instructor for the young mind, and the most popalsr 
newspaper among ^he many.— Long Islander. 

Wx call attention to the advertisement of “ Breban’s 
Interest Tables” on our cover for this month. In the 
language of the President of the Savings’ Fund Society, 
“ No business man whose time is worth money sbonld 
be without this labor-saving auxiliary.” 


Thx Philadelphia Lancet —Under this title, a new 
medical journal has made ita appearance in this city. 

It is edited by Dr. Engliah, is bold and decided in its 
tone, eminently practical in its articles, and adheres to 
the “ regular” school. As it is the first semi-monthly 
newspaper of its kind, at one dollar per year, is neat« 
appearance, and filled w’ith matter valuable to physi¬ 
cians, it is likely to attain a large circulation. No me¬ 
dical man can well keep up with the continual progress 
of his profession without inclosing his doUw to 
“ Campbell A Power, Philadelphia,” the publishers, 
and securing “ The Lancet” for a year- 

Female Prose Writers oe America.— Profe^ 
Hart IS engaged upon a work with the 
title. It is to be a royal octavo of five hundred pag , 
with numerous portraits to be executed in n on, 
the finest style of line and stipple A^ithors 

corresponding style of typographical sp en or. 

interested in making a ““^‘“^^“/PP’^.To'profesWT 
sumptuons volume are invited critical no- 

Hart materials for the biographical c ^ ^ 
tices, addressed to the care of t c pu ^ ^ 

Butler A Co., Philadelphia. Editors w,I con 

special favor by giving publicity to t is p 

VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPT, 

OWN gathering. 

_ mTash and uon 
Fennel Sauce fob of^acb,till ten- 

green fennel, mint, and parsley, a i 
dor; drain and press them, chop jy the herbs mi* 
melted butter; “P?;,^o,ored. 

long with the butter, they will 

Lkmo.n Sauce is usually eaten off the 

though it is very nice with o„t thepip*^ 

rind of a lemon, slice it sma three 

for fowl), bruise the liver of the fowl 
spoonfuls of good gravy stock , t ^ of 

mix all together, give them a boil, an 

the lemon peel. 


I FASHION PLATE'j^*’’®^, 

-Cnrriage-il'’®" “I wbici* i* 

he ekirt very fall 

„ eeeqae of Ugkt 

,er.I row. of fl"’ 

ite to that oaed the paa 
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itcad ofaroand the edge. Leghorn bonnet, with aprigg 
of white eglantine. The game, mixed with tulle to 
loften them, inside the brim. 

Dress of an exquisite shade of silk solitairey 
or oae colored. The trimming is like that upon the 
ncqae of the first figure, and matches in shade precise¬ 
ly. The mantilla ig a new and beautiful form. White 
euiog bonnet, with sprigs of flowering almond and 
light foliage j white ribbon strings. 


DESCRIPTION OF RIDING HABIT. 

A sirax of dark blue habit cloth, very full, and me¬ 
dium length; in the cut, the fall or fold perceptible on 
the right side is merely a gathering up of the skirt by 
the hand for ease in walking. We have seen them 
made to button up all around the hem, after the maimer 
of a facing, which is very nice for a woodland jaunt, 
half pedestrian, half equestrian, the pleasantest kind 
of an exercise if one’s object is to view a fine country. 
The corsage is united to a short jupe, making a kind 
of frock coat. This may be of the same material as the 
skirt, or of something lighter, as the season advances. 
TTie buttons should be of velvet or silk, to match the 
dress in color as nearly as possible. A buff vest is 
fastened to the throat with small double-gilt buttons, 
where a linen collar and silk necktie finish the costnme. 
The hat is of beavtr, with a short plume and light veil. 

The boy’s dress is very tasteful, the jacket being 
faced with broad velvet ribbon, at little distances apart. 
The circular cap is once more in vogue. It will bo no¬ 
ticed that the linen collar and cuffs fold back. 


CHIT-CHAT OF PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR APRIL. 

Apbil for shopping, and May for making up, is, we 
believe, the rule with most ladies as far north ns we 
we now writing. Shopping in the city is quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing from the same feminine recreation in the 
country, and is pursued here with a vigor and dispatch 
that are quite praiseworthy. Suppose, for iustance, 
that the head of a large family has the spring outfit to 
procure. She makes out her list, goes to Levy^’s, and, 
commencing at the counter next the door, inquires for 
spring chintz, as the children must have school dresses. 
Instead of tumbling over a counter full of goods, w'ith 
“ Show me this, or show me that; the blue under the 
pile, or the pink on that shelf,” a pattern-book is hand¬ 
ed to her, where, on a white ground, is a square of the 
article, which she can examine at leisure. Each page 
is occupied by one pattern, and when one has been se¬ 
lected the piece is produced, the number of yards 
named, and the yiing is accomplished. She will find 
that both French and English chintzes are, as a gene- 
ral thing, small, regular figures or patterns, upon a 
w lie or light ground; the same pattern coming in 
•svcnildifferent colors, ns white and blue, pink, green, 
wolet, etc. etc. Spots, stars, or stripes, are the favor- 
«e styles, and one quite new, a stripe, with the stars, 
•to. between them. 

There it a new material in cotton, that is well calcu- 
or the jackets, sacques, pinafores, etc., of little 
P e. It is twille«l, somewhat heavier than chintzes, 
in very neat colors and patterns. Its principal re- 
wmmendaiions are fast colors and durability. Nicer 
wsesfor the little girls will be found in the6ttr,?ge de 
WJ entirely new fabric, of woolen and cotton, 


: being not so heavy as moussclines or so frail as harigts^ 
and, at the same time, cool and durable. The patterns 
are larger, in more varied colors, a beautiful shade of 
green, violet, and blue being introduced^ It is cheap 
and has the same effect as an all wool barige. ’ 

BrillianUy always a favorite material, is among the 
prettiest of the spring fabrics. It is like a jaconet, 
with a tiny raised figure in the fabric, and printed in 
colors like a chintz. These are among the materials 
that will wash, and look nearly as well the second sea¬ 
son—quite a recommendation for children’s dresses. 
Printed lawns, of the same style, are also open, some 
in spots and narrow bars, others again with alternate 
stripes of white and pink, green, blue, brown, etc. etc. 
French cambrics and ginghams for morning dresses 
; are similar and prettier. The mousseline-de-Iaines are 
: not quite so much in demand, but are fresh and pretty • 

: brown and blue, green, violet, etc. etc., are the pre¬ 
vailing colors, with an infinite variety of patterns 
some in lines, upon a plain ground, others with sprigs 
of delicately-tinted flowers, or tiny garlands gracefully 
intermingled. ^ 

Silks have not quite so great a variety as heretofore 
Some are distinguished for neatness, others for cle- 
gance. Of the last, we have cMnis with white grounds 
and a variety of colors, blended into a cloud of richer 
shades aad changes. The jaspi is a new style of shot 
silks, of rich taffeta quality', but composed of five dif¬ 
ferent colors, each of which is distinct. As in the most 
beautiful, there is a ground of dove-color, with gold 
black, crimson, and light brown shot through it, making 
an almost inconceivable richness in the sunlight. 

Of plainer silks, we have a tiny plaid; glacfe, the 
same variety of delicate greens, fawns, purples, browns 
and blues we have before noticed. For young misses’ 
nothing could be more suitable or spring-like The 
same kind of silk, a little heavier, comes with stripes 
instead of plaids, and has a finje lustre. ^ 

Barege, and grenadine., both in plain color, and 
figure., have been imported, and will bo worn It 
Avould be neelee, to attempt a deMriplion of the varione 
pattern.. Next month, we .hell give .everal new 
lighter tiMuea, alio imported by Levy, which are al 
most too thin for the present .ea.on, a, „1.„ 
as to the making up of these beautiful fabrics. 

Bonnets will be worn with open brims, as in the win 
ter. Casings will not be so much in favor as last sea* 
son, having been so common that they are almost e 
hausted. Straws therefore will have an important nan 
to play, and are very* simply trimmed. Leghoims have 
come in very tasteful shapes, and range in price from 
$20 to $30. Fancy straws are less costly and more 
suitable for young people. Miss Wilson, who bears 
the same relation to milliners in our city that Le 
does among the shops, has introduced a very full Hn 
of crape or silk, with folds of tulle over it; thi^ 
does not require any face trimming, and nothing can b^ 
more elegant than its softness and simplicity. Flowers 
when used, are soft sprays, in imitation of natural 
spring blossoms, as lily of the valley, violets, flowerina 
almond, hyacinth, etc. etc., and are mixed with tulle 
inside the brim. The favorite colors are green, a very 
light and vivid shade, pale violet, and blue. Buff and 
corn color have had their day, although there is an in¬ 
tense yellow, mit disagreealile in small spots or stripes 
upon a white ground, called, by the French, California 
It was originally bouton d^or, and is exactly the color 
of the double-gilt buttons worn upon dresses some sea 

Fasaioii. ’ 
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PROUD TRIUMPH OF OODEY'S LADY^S BOOK. 

AN AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Since publishing the Lady's Book for January, we have, up to the moment of penning this, received «A 
increase to our list that has b^n unprecedented. This shows that our efforts in the good cause of 

4]!IERICA]¥ LITERATURE AIVB ARERICAIV ARTS 


iH appreciated. No forei^ aid is needed by the proprietor of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Our January number, 
which ha-*, we believe without a dissenting voice, been pronounced the of the month, is all of AMERl^ 
CAI^ MANUFACTURE. We have in store numerous novelties. An opportunity has now been giren to 
fiKike a comparison between our engravings of 

SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS 

and those of others—steel against wood. 

COQUETRY, 

The match plate to << Constancy,” published in the January number, wfll be given in the March number. 

GOOD COUNSEL AND EVIL COUNSEL, 


Match plates, engraved bjr Welsh, will also be published this year, with appropriate letter-press matter. 

DRESS THE MAKER ASTD DRESS THE WEARER, 

EmUematic PictorM of “The Noith,” “The SoaUi,” “The Bast,” “The Wat," 


Are also in preparation. Also, the following 


SCRIPTURAL 


SUBJECTS: 


Search the Scriptures, 

The CreatioD, in seven tablcaai, 

The Miracles of Christ, in font tableaux, 

The Parables of Christ, in five Ubl<»M, 

'• We Beseech Thee to Hear us, O Lord !»’ containing 
four figures, 

C!hri8t and the Woman of Samaria, 
i;hrist Healing the Sick, 

Ojrist on the Mount, n t a 

‘How Be-iutiful are Thy Tabernacles, O Lord 
The Acts of the Apostles, in tableaux, from the cartoons 
of Raphael, 


John Proclaiming the Messiahy 
The Separation of the Apoatles, 

Hallowed be Thy Name, 

The Church Porch, Snnday Morning, 

The Cottagers, Snnday morning, 

Lord, have Mercy upon us,” 

The First Lesson in Charily, 

Barkwoi-Kls’ Worship, 

‘‘ Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me,’* 
Tlic (fimrdian Angel, 

T)»e lni';int Snvjnur and St. John, 

The Return of therDove to the Axk, 


And many, very many, of a more gay and lively character. One of each kind will be given in a number— 
r.rkmhifiin£r the ffrav6 and the gay. 

The illu»lr5ion of the Scriptural Plate* will be (brniahed by the 

REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


COLORED ElVORATIlVG. 

The “Sylphs of the Season,” in (he January number, was printed and colored in our own office; also the 
Vase and Flowers, in this number. Can there be—has there bwn—anything more beautiful published, foreign 
or domestic, in any number of a magazine published in Philadelphia? We may ask the same question in 
reference to 

GODEY’S reliable fashion plates. 

Undoubted Beeeipts, Model Cottagm, Mnsie, Croehet Work, EnitUng, Netting, Patehvork, Crochet 
Flower Work, Hair Braidiog, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Ince Collar Work, 
Children’s and Infant’s Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest n Lady, will find its « 

appropriate place in her own Book. 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID, 

AND NO DEVIATION. 

They are also the terms of all the Philadelphia $3 magazines. 

One copy, 1 year, - - - - S3 j Five copies, 1 year, ... - $10 

Two copies, 1 year, - - - 5 I One copy, 5 vears, - - . - 10 

One copy, 2 years, - - - * ^ I T^n copies, i year, - - - - 20 

And one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of ten. 

Postmasters and others sending clubs will oblige us very much by having them all addressed to cm* 
name. It i» no inconvenience to them, and will be a great favor to us. 

No old subscriber will be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 

Address A. CKIDETy 

JTo. 113 Cheainui Street, nUodaphia. 
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FOR THE 

emii^ cous, 

HOiXSEHIISS, 

INCIPIENT 



CHERRY PECTORAL 

thmCftite •f 


COV6H8, COLP8, HOARSENESS, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPINO-COVfiH, 
CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


’ RAPID CUBE OF 

ASTHMA, GROUP, 

BRONCHITIS, 

CONSUMPTION, 


ABdfor tbe REUEF OfT COHTSVBIPTITE PATIEIVT8 In Advanced Stages 

of the Disease. 

Tbii TttMdy is offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which seldom fails to realize the 
hlHpiut effects that can be desired. 1^ wioe is the field of its usefalness, and so numerous the cases of its cures, that 
ilooet every section of the country aboands in persons, pnblicly known, who have been reatored from alarminf^ and 
mn desperate discuses of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its superiority over every other raedicino of its kind 
ii too apparent to escape observanmi, and, where its virtues are known, the public no loiter hesitate what antidote to 
eoploy for the distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary organs, which are incident to our climate. And 
t sot 01^ in the formidable attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of Cold*, Coughs^ Hoarseness, ^c., and 
for Childksn it is the pleasantest and safest nuuicine that can be obtained. No family should be without it; and those 
,r vho have used it never wUl. 

Seetheatatementa, not of obscure individuals amd from far distant places, but of men who are known and respected 
tlrotfhout the eooatry. 

From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK 

“James C. Ayer, Sir: I have used your Chkbrt Pectoral in my own case of deep-seated Bronchitis, and am 
” ntiificd, from its chemical constitution, that it is an admirable compound for the relief of laryngeal and bronchial diffi- 
caltiea Ifmyopinioaastoitssuperiorcharacter can be of any service, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper.’* 

From the widely celebrated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Ac., 
Yale College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil, and Scientific Societies of America and Europe *.—■ 

“ I deem the Chkrrt Pectoral an admirable composition from some of the best articles in the Materia Medica, 
lid a very effective remedy for the class of diseases it is intended to cure. New Haven, Cr., Nov. 1, 1849.** 

Withiochaasaraiiee, and from such men, no stronger proof can be adduced, except thatfound in itsenects upon trial. 
Prepared hf JASnCS C. ATBR, and Praetloal Chemlat, liowell, Maaa^ U.S«A. 

SOLD AT WHOLESALE by the Druggists in the Prineipal Cities, and retailed by Druggists and Apotheearies 
imnllftkreughent ths United StaUSt the British American Provinces, and some of the Independent BepubUcs of South 
Prieo $1 par Bottle. Six Bottles for Sd. 


Amria. 


I. S. ARTHUR’S HOaiE GAZETTE. 


Tn pQbliihcTs of thif. now highly popular and widely-circulated weekly papertor the fireside and home oirele, are 
^eaaed to aanounee that they have made arrangements for a regular series of articles from the pen of 

MISS O. M. SEDGWICK, 

«aof the purest, best, and most interesting of our writers of fiction. 

The oi^inal department of the ** Home Gazette** is as well sustained as that of any magazine in the country 
From fourteen to twenty columns of original matter arc given every week, embracing a choice variety of snbjecta. 
«aay of our very best writers are regolar contributors. 

, Nearly everything that the editor writes will appear first in the “ Home Gazette,** and its readers will be presented 
With s conitaot succession of those brief moral stones and sketches that, as a mirror held up to nature, show so accu- 
fitely the secret workings of the heart, and, from the evils, follies, errors, and mistakes of life, enable men to draw 
foofl parposes, and to act more wisely in the time to come. Moreover, in the “ Home Gazette’* will be published, 
io addition to several original nouvellettes by Mr. Arthur, the following copyright novels from his pen! 
Mhieh have never appeared in any newspaper: «ljO've In « Cottajga,” ‘iLova In Hixls l«lfe,D (tThe 
■MMUAil Wldawy^and «Tli« DalsUsr’s Dskn^hier.** Thus the subscribers to the Home Gazette” will 
isceive, during the year, from seven to eight of Mr. Arthur’s novels. 

The poblisbers of the **Home Gazette” will also give their readers, daring the year 1851, A NOVBIi by W. 
GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ.; THB P10NBBR*S DAUGHTER, a Novel of Western Life, by EM- 
JfRRSON SENNET; at leimt THBER ORIGINAI. NOUVBI.I.BTTB8 by T. 8. ARTHUR, oano( 
(1 will be a Temperanee Storyr. They will also give a large number of original stories, sketches, Ac., in¬ 

cluding the following highly attractive series of papers: Recollections and Anecdotes of tine Presidents 
•f the United States, by ARTHUR J. 8TANSBURY; Anecdotes of Bird, Beast, FIsli, and Rep. 
tU«, by C. W. WEBBER (beautifully written papers); Heroic Women of tlie Olden Day, by JCf. ur. 
^RBBRT; The Romance of American History, by H. CARPENTER, Ao. Ac. 

The “Homs Gazette” is elegantly printed on FINK WHITB5 PAPER, wttli DargfM, «laar-fkced 
Type, that may be read by young and old, without injury to the eyes. 

terms of the paper—in all cases in advance. 

Ooe copy, per simum, • - - $2 00 I Ten copies, per annum, - - . 315 qq 

Three copies “ ... 5 00 I Fourteen» “ • • 20 00 

Six « II - . - 10 00 I 

^ we a tlob of aix, ten, or fourteen copiee are sent, an extra copy will be furniahed to the postmaster, or other 
who makes up the club. 

One copy of the “Homo Gazette,*’ and one of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham*s Magazine, or Sartain’s Ma- 
Mull be sent for four dollara. JD* All letters must bo post-paid. , 

Money that is current at the place where the subscription is made, will be taken in payment for the paper. 
Fostroasters throughout the United States will act as oar Agents; or those who wish to subscribe con trans. 
®u the mwey dirwt to ns by letter. 

** Be sure, in ordering Ihe paper, to give the name of the Post Office, County, and State, where it is to be sent 

T. 8. AHKHTR & Co., No 5 Athwlan BuUdlng., Fruiklin Place, FUladelpbia. 


L 
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GODEY’S UDY’S BOOK-EXCE 




JLITMUMIRY JMJVn PICTORMJIJL. 

THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 

VOL. XLn.—APRIL, 1851. 

This Work is Oondncted at an Expense tX over $100,000 per annnm, paid to Wilten 
Artists,- and neckanlcs of onr own Oonntry. * 

FOUR QRIOINAL RESI6NS IN THIS NinHBER.-A FIVE PLATE NEMBEL 


SUPERB AND ORIGINAL EMBELLISHMENTS. 


“SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.” Painted by D.\ vies, and engraved by - 

“ Search the Scriptures, for they are they which testify of rae.” 
“WHO SPEAKS FIRST?” Painted by Inskipp, and engraved by - - 

THE FAIRY’S COURT. Designed by Dall.vs, and printed in colors by - 
“YOU WON’T FORGET?” Correct Philadelphia Fashions for April. Engravedby 
RIDING DRESSES. The latest Fashions. Engraved by - 
MUSIC— Oh! Sing that Song again to-nigut ! By C. C. Converse. 

8, 9. A SMALL VILLA. For a Gentleman much attached to Gardening. Three engravings. 
Engraved by- - 

GARDEN DECORATIONS. Engraved by. 

12. CHEMISETTES. Two engravings. Engraved by « • - 

14. Infants’ Robes. Two engravings. Engraved by « . . 

DESIGN FOR A CARRIAGE BAG. Engraved by - 

17, 18. EMBROIDERY.—The Toilet Set. Pincushion, and Glove and Handkerchief Cases. 
Three engravings. Engraved by - 


W. E. Ticker. 


Rice & 
Bkightlt. 
J. I. PE.tSE. 
J. Frost. 


J. Frost. 

M. A. Joses. 
J. Frost. 

J. Frost. 

J. M. KiLLT. 


Geo. Gilbert. 


CO]¥TRIB VTORS AIVD CONTTEIVTS. 


Srnreh the Scriptures, by Rav. II. Hastings Weldy 
Rnse O’Connor—the Queen of the Flowers, by George 
Johnson^ 

Who Spefik.s First? by C. T. Hinckley, - - . 

April F'doI’s Bay, ------- 

Sonnet, by Wm. AUrander. - - - - - 

The liCtlfr, by Martj S. AdamSj - - - , 

Tribute to the Memory of Lieutenant Thomas B 
Weld, by ilf. E. A. C. Brown, - - - - 

For the Fun of it, by T. S. Arthur, 

Cloud Mnsings, by Mrs. H. J. Lewis, - - - 

The Cliihl and the Rainbow, by itfina Merton, 

The April Garland, by Kate Berry, - - - 

Oh, Lady, touch that Lute again, by J. A. Turner, 

The Cave of Eigg: a Legend of the Hebrides, by 
Caroline H. Butler, - - • - 

The Lone One, by P. A. Jordan, - 
The Judge; a Drama of American Life, by Mrs, Sarah 

J. Hale, . 

The California Emigrant, by M. S. A., - 


213 


r Jffrs 


213 

2U 

215 

215 

210 


220 

221 

225 

226 

227 

228 


229 

236 


2.37 

245 


Gar. 


Susan Cdifton; or, the City and the Country, by FroftS' 
sor Aldin, ------- 

Garden Decorations,. 

Good for Evil, by Angele de V. Hull, 

Devclour, by Professor Charles E. Blummthsl, 

A Small Villa, for a Gentleman much attached to 
Ueniiig, ------- 

Reply to A. G. J., by Amasa Kinne, Af. J). 
Cheiui!<ctte8, - - - - - - 

lufanth’ Robes, - - . . 

Knitted Flowers, - - « . - 
Design for a Carriage Bag, . • - 

Embroidery.—The Toilet Set, - • 

A Remembrance, by Ladd Spencer, 

Editors’ Table, - - - - - 

Editors’ Book Table, - - - - 

Publisher’s Department, - - - 

Various Useful Receipts, - - - 

Fashions, ...... 


AGENTS FOR THE LADY’S BOOK. 


Mr. C. W. James, No. 1 Harrison Street, Cincinnati, Ohio is our General Traveling Agent for the Western Si 
by J. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor, J. W. Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, Dr. Joshua Wadsworth, 
Laws, and A. J Smiley. 


Staler,»» 

Albxaude 


Mr. ilKNRT M. Lewis, of Alabama, is our G«'neral Traveling Agent for the States of Alabama and Tenn« 

~ Philadelphia, is our General Traveling Agent, awiited by 1'01-H. ” 


Mr. Israel E. James, No. 182 South Tenth Street,----____ „ 

John Collins, James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, E. A. Evans, Jolm T. Judkins, P. Locke, Jos. ^ton, Geo. p. Buitoo, 
Thos. D. Nice. 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES, 

iaTa«iit.ing at a glance the Interest on any Sum from One Dollar to Teo 

Thousand DoUars, 

FOR ANY NUMBER OF DAYS FROM ONE TO THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX DA' 

At firom Three to Twenty-Four per Cent. 


These Tables form the best Manual of Interest for Capitalists, Bankers, Merchants, Conveyancers, Treasury Cle 
and Men of Business, that has ever been published. The book contains 366 pages. For sale by ihe Publisher, 


JAMES R. BREBAN, 

JTo, 89 South Third Street, eoruer of Pear, PhUadt 

A copy will be sent to any part of the United Stales by mail, on tho receipt of THREE DOLLARS, ite ‘ 
scripiion price, addressed to the Publisher, postage paid. 

^ t3S^ One copy of the Interest Tables, and one copy of the Lady’s Book one year, will be sent for FWE 




►Sv- 


[T. K. & P. G. Collins, Priytyss. 
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GODEY’S 

LABX’S 31001:,. 

PHILADELPHIA, MAy, 1851. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

JJtO. B. DUPFET. 


(See Plate.) 


A*, wandering forth at roay dawn, 

When sparkling dew-dropa deck the lawn, 
From glen and glade, and river-aide, 

We bring young flowers—the morning’s pride. 

And, bound in wreaths, or poaiea sweet, 

With flowers onr favored onea we greet; 

For flowers a silent language own, 

That makes our maiden wiahet known 


A language that by love was wrought, 

And by fond love to mortals taught; 

A language, too, that lovers know. 

Where, watched by love, sweet flowers may blow. 

A language richer, purer far 

Than all the tongue-born dialects are; 

And, at the flowers, devoid of art, 
it II the language of the heart. 


Thoughta that would perish all untold 
w on the tongues that flowers enfold: 
Thus will the Tulip’s crimson shell 
e love of stammering youth unveil. 

And happy trembler be, 

check of modesty, 
give hi. soft avowal room, 

Atd twine it with the Myrtle’s bloom. 


i 


But, should her heart feel not bis gl„w 
The mottled Pink may answer “ No •” 
^ et Friendship, in an Ivy wreatli, 

A balm upon the wound will brenihc. 


The Morning-glor>'»8 dewy bell 

In mystic tones of hope may tell_ 

Tell of a struggle in the breast, 

Where, warring, love -gainst love i. p,.ss,o. 




Seeks an affection ever true; 

And, in the Bay-leaf’s still reply, 
Speakoth a love will never die. 


The little Daisy grows for her 
Who hcedeth not the flatterer; 

And spotless Lilies love the breast 
Where child-like Innocence is pressed. 

Young Beauty’s symbol is the Rose 
Whose blushing petals half unclose* 
And in the snowy Violet * 

Sweet Modesty her home hath set. 


And thus of feeling, every shade 
May be through voiceless flowers conveyed • 
And all the fond endearments known * 
To deep-felt love, thus greet love’s own. 


SONNET.—AUDUB ON.* 


njore to vieV 

view your rainbow-tint 


EXAKDEB. 

Love-lays in gratitude to him belong, 

From matin Lark, loud herald of the day— 
From Philomel, coy chorister of night: 
Listens he yet, ye birds, with dear delight, 
In rapture mnsing on your plumage gay, 
Hoping to aoar, when life’s short day is done, 
On eagle-pinions up to yonder central son. 


Written previous to his death. 

25* 
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SP?wING.~A BALLAD 

BY MABY 8PEB8BB PEAS*. 

(5«« Plate.) 


Spring? with its influence* 

Steoling up from bosky dell, 

Once more quickens Nature’s heart-pulse 
With its sunny, witching spell. 

Each new morn the boughs hang thicker 
With the leaves of Nature’s book; 
Each new eve adds a new chapter 
To the life of bird and brook. 


Each new mom the world is greener; 

Age forgets its shriveled years 
In the warmth and life upspringing 
Out from Winter’s chill and tear*. 

Each new mom the song grow* sweeter- 
Song of loving bee and bird; 

Each new eve, from youth and maiden, 
Softer cadence* are heard. 

Each new mom her heart beat warmer, 
Dreaming o’er his tale of love; 

Bach new eve, that tale repeated. 

Brighter spells around her wove. 

At the early, early daybreak, 

To caress her as she slept, 

Grcetingly, the light spring zephyr 
Through her open lattice crept. 

Boving mid the golden tangle* 

Of her tresses’ braidless flow, 

Neitling in the half-veiled dimplea 
Of her bosom white rt.s snow. 

Mingling with her fragrant breathing, 
Closely to her ear it came, 

Murm’ting to her gentle O'"””*’ 

In aweet muaie, hi. dear name. 

.. Through the vnUeg.o-er Ue moantain,” 

gang the zephyr in her oat, 

I. At my own aweet will. I wander 
All the loving, livelong year. 

„ With the lowly, tender grB.a-blade, 

With the .oIemn,.tately tree., 

With each .welling bad and bloewm 

Sport 1 ever ae I pleaM. 

« All the hnmble wayaide 

■^ttaiav king-cap. light harebell, 

AU the iall and ptoo^ea-KJi^, 
Koae, mid orchin-taow me well. 

Of the brigbteat, mireeteat aower-bnda, 
^Sheltered by the mountain’, brow, 
Blooming in the wide, wide valley, 

® of them aU art thou. 
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“ That is why he loves thee dearly, 
Modest, gentle as thou art. 

The proud lord of wood and manor— 
The proud lord of thy young heart. 


Oh, I heard a song last evening. 

Sung to tremulous guitar, 

Through the yellow, mellow mooulight, 
Floating on the air afar; 

“ Breathing warmest, truest passion 
For one bearing thy sweet name, 

Telling of that passion thwarted 
Bending unto station’s claim: 

** Telling how the claim of station 
Must at last be overborne, 

By a will and faith unyielding. 

By a love no time can turn. 

“ * I mast see her at the day-dawn,’ 

Sighed he, at the ballad’s close, 

< By the brook in the still copse- wi»od, 

Where the purple violet grows.’ 

Rote the maiden from her slumbers. 

Fresher than the break of dawn, 

Binding up her heavy tresses, 

LfOoked she out upon the lawn. 

Like a shower of yellow guinea* 

Flashing back the morning sun, 

Crocuses and dandelions 

Half the golden fields had won. 

From the green and yellow shining. 
Flecking it with flakes of white, 
Drooping lilies, palest snow-drops, 

Spread their petals to the light. 

Looking out upon the copse- wood, 

As she clasped her simple dress, 
Suddenly the thought came o’er her, 

“ I will seek its wilderness. 

“ By the brook down in it* thicket. 

Where the purple violet grows, 

I shall find the wild sweetbriar. 

And the wind-flower, and—who knows I 

*« Who know* but my Edgar Lincoln 
May be wandering that way. 

Tempted by this fragrant morning— 
Brightest morning yet of Mty. 


** Oh, I know he love* me dearly. 

And he knows I love him well; 
That my love is deep and boundless, 
More than tongue of mine can tell.’* 







■It 
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On ibe wandered, tinging lightly 
Snatches of tome olden tong— 

How a lord and lowly maiden 
Loyed each other well and long: 

Row the haughty claim of station 
Came at last to be o’erbome 
By a will and faith unbending, 

By a love no time could turn. 

Singing lightly, on she wandered 
Over hill and meadow lone; 

Said the “ This broad wood and valley 
Soon I ’ll proudly call my own. 

■ Not one beggar, not one hungered 
Shall there be in all the land; 

Not one loathing life from hardship, 

When I’m lady proud and grand.” 

Wandering on, ahe plucked wild flowers, 
Flowers filled with morning dew, 
Looking bsekward ever, ever, 

Listening for a step ahe knew. 

Press the flowers to thy soft bosom, 

Braid them in thy shining hair, 

Love them while their tender petals 
Fragrant life and freshness wear; 

For too soon they *11 droop'and wither. 
Plucked and worn but one short day, 
ABd»too soon thy youth and freshness 
fiCayi like them, be flung away. 

light of heart, she nears the copse-wood. 
From its depths sweet voices throng; 
Voices of the jay and blae*blrd. 

And the wild wood-robin’s song. 

By the water-brook she’s standing. 

Where the purple violets grow, 

Where the wind-flower and aweetbriar, 
And the starry woodbines blow. 


By the water-brook ahe’s standing, 

And her heart begins to fail; 

Still she watches, still she listens, 

Hearing but the night-owl’s wail. 

Silent shadows flit around her, 

Looming darkly, broad, and tall; 

But one shadow well remembered 
Sees she not among them all. 

Ah, perhaps—perhaps he may be 
To hit vow a traitor base 1 
Down into the clear brook glancing 
There she sees her own sweet face. 

Down into the clear brook gazing 
There she sees her own sweet face; 

Sees she also there reflected 
One of noble, manly grace. 

Effie! Effie! late last evening,” 

Spake he, circling her soft waist, 

** My proud sire—and soon thine, darling— 
Read the lines thy hand had traced; 

** Breathing of thy sweat self, Eflie, 

Full of tenderness and truth— 

* Such a heart, such wit and wisdom 
Must be cherished, by my sooth!’ 

** Thus my sire—the lines re-reading 
Traced by thy beloved hand— 

Still he spake, * Such wit, such wisdom 
Would grace lady of the land ” 

Then it was, my darling Effie, 

Pleaded 1 thy cause and mine— 

‘Yes, yes, yee, I ’ve watched thee, youngster, 
Watched thee sigh, and pale, and pine !» 

** More he said, roy darling Eflie— 

For he knew my death he’d mourn 
That the haughty claim of station 
Is at last by love o’erborne.” 


YE COME TO ME 


IN D. EE A MS. 


BT NILLA. 


Y* come to me in dreams, baby, 
lo visions of the night; 

Thy blue eye, full of blessedness, 
Is glancing on my sight: 

The music of thy breath, baby. 

Is falling on my ear. 

In those dear old-accustomed tones 
I loved so well to heat. 


^am npon I, 

Thy little hand is pre 
thy little neatlint 
« pillowed on my bn 
^‘«niy lipsnremuri, 
words oflove ai 
*«nve to draw thee cl< 
"at clasp the vacant 1 


And then 1 wake to weep, baby, 
Rememb’ring thou art dead; 

And never more can my poor heart 
Pillow thy little head ! 

Yet 1 am happy oven now— 

This thought my grief disarroa—* 
A*few short months I fondly clasped 
An angel in my arms: 

That loftier minds than mine, baby. 
Will now instruct thy youth. 

And holier hearts will point the path 
Of innocence and truth. 

Thou wert roy blessing here on earth, 
And though tears dim my eyes, 

I feel that I am richer far 
To have thee in the akiea! 
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THE TINY GLOVE.— A MAY-DAY STOKY. 


BT BLANCHX. 


CHAPTER I. 

Bright, pladj^ome May-day !—the fairest maiden 
in all ihc train of the merry “Queen of Seasons ” 
May-day ! what happy scenes this W'ord recalls— 
the day of all days for childhood’s pleasures! 1 see 
Ihc little darlings tripping along the streets of my 
native town with baskets on their chubby arms, 
smiles on their lips, and happiness in their eyes, 
soon clustered in merry grotips on some favorite 
spot in the suburbs, laughing and chatting, arrang- 
liig their pic-nic dinners, or sporting beneath the 
shady trees. 

Bui to my story. A mile or two from the village 
of A. were collecled some filly or sixty little girls 
and boys, for the purpose of celebrating their annual 
holiday. The May-pole, bedecked with flowers of 
fvery hue and form, towered aloft, and around its 
base they frisked and gamboled like so many liltle 
fairies Some were “ wafted in the silken swing” 
high up among the boughs of the beech and elm ; 
others sought the brink of the rippling rivulet, and 
amused themselves with ruffling its smooth surface 
or looking at their mirrored faces. Far down the 
streamlet, and alone, was quietly seated a little girl, 
weaving into garlands the buds and blossoms which 
trrew around her in wild profusion, caroling with a 
iMrd-like voice snatches of some favorite air, ever 
..nd anon raising her violet eyes and looking round 
iicr in wondrous delight. Her chi dish face was 
.trikingly beautiful; around her small perfect mouth 
ihere rested an angel smile, and her short brown 
curls were parted on a forehead of matchless con- 

'"'"ibe wove and sang, and smiled a sunny smile, 
-,nd seemed wholly unconscious of a pair of bright 
I,lack eyes fixed upon her from the op^site bank. 
At length she turned, as if to listen ; and soon upon 
,he air floated distinctly aounda of “Alice, little 
Alien and she bounded away to her playmates. 
N-O sooner had she disappeared than the owner of 
ihe black eyea-a boy, seemingly of twelve years, 
Had in a green jacket ornamented with ailver but- 
t nns loose white trowsers, and wide-brimmed straw 
L, ’which but parUy concealed his glossy black 
,,lir_gprang across the water and possessed him- 
.clf of the tiny glove which lay forgotten on the 
liaiik, and which bed once covered the hand of 
•‘iiltle Alice.” 

# ♦ # ♦ ♦ 

“ Alice, my dove, you have brought but one glove 

the^otber one yesterday. I don’t think I 
forgot it May-day, mamma.” 
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“ Well, dear, go put this one away until you find 
the mate.” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

« « « « t 

CHAPTER II. 

’Tis night in a boarding-school. The doors of 
many small rooms open on the dreary hall, and the 
glimmering light through the key-holes tells of the 
fair students within. One is portly open, and 
through it we see two young girls standing near a 
toilet : one is drawing a comb through a mass of 
rich brown curls, w'hich stray in playful wanlonness 
about her snowy shoulders. The other is rummag¬ 
ing amid the elegant trifles which decorate the table. 

“ Alice,” she began, “many, many times have I 
seen this beautiful little glove among trumpery, and 
often thought 1 ’d beg of you its history, but alway’s 
forgot It. Tell me now whose hand it once impri¬ 
soned.” 

“ Mine, Kate, mine. When a little child of eight 
years old I lost the tellow, and put this one away 
until 1 should find it. Years have rolled away; but 
it speaks so eloquently of a happy May-day I then 
enjoyed, that I have never been able to l»n with it, 
and still treasure it as an index to the bright scenes 
of the past.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Again I beg the reader to pass over two years- 
short to you who possess health and plenty, long to 
those in disease and want—and come with me to 
the heights of the Alleghanies, crowded with stately 
trees all covered with snow and ice, with here an 
there thick clambering evergreens, looking all 1 e 
richer for their bright unsullied winter caps. Slow¬ 
ly and laboriously do the wheels of a heavy trave 
ing carriage wind along the rugged ascent, whi e 
the heaving flanks and dilated nostrils of the no e 
steeds bear witness to the toilsome pathway, o * 
fled in cloaks and furs, we scarcely recognixe, m 
the inmates of the coach, our two school-girls, late¬ 
ly emancipated from their narrow cell and the 
thraldom of school-laws. We would willingly lin¬ 
ger to admire with them the g^randeur and sublimity 
of these props of heaven; but we wiU not attempt 
a description of that which was among the mightiest 
works of Him, the Almighty; so we pass over the 
perilous and impressive journey, nor pause until, 
again in her o'wn village, again on the steps of her 
dearly loved home, Alice Clayton is pressed to her 
mother’s bosom. 
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Now under her father’s roof, she has become the 
glsd child again. We see her first with her com¬ 
panion, Kate Earle, wandering about the spacious 
drtwing-roonas, now tastefully arranging the folds 
of the heavy satin curtains, or decorating the tables 
with rich bouquets; then trying the full, clear tones 
of the piano; and at last, taking a delighted survey 
of the whole, she trips away into the long dining- 
hall, contemplates a moment the iced pyramids, 
foamy floats, transparent jellies, &c., then, arm in 
arm, they seek their chamber, and are soon busily 
engaged in the witching duties of the toilet. 

Night hurries on, and the cold moon looks calmly 
down the quiet village: but soon, no longer silent, 
we hear quickened foot-falls, rolling carriages, the 
hum of busy tongues, and occasionally a silvery 
laugh floats out upon the cool night air. Before the 
stalely, and now brilliantly-lighted, mansion of Mr. 
Clajlon they pause, ascend the steps, and are lost 
to view. But we will enter and look upon the 
happy throng assembled here to welcome back their 
former playmate, sweet Alice Clayton. Ah, how 
tenderly she greets them! Now do her soft eyes 
light up and flash with intense joy as she receives 
her numberless guests with unaffected grace, pre¬ 
senting many to her visitor, Kate Earle. The mu¬ 
sic and the dance begin, youth and beauty eagerly 
join the circle, while the older ones retire to the 
whi>t*tables, none marking the speedy flight of the 
msy hours. Some are there, strangers to the fair 
idol of the brilliant concourse; one of these, a 
youth of strikiogmien and unusual elegance, is now 
a presentation from her father. With a 
food-humored smile, he bows assent, and together 
seek our heroine. 

“ Come, Alice dear, make your prettiest bow to 
">y young friend, Percy Clifford.” Then, in a 
mock whisper, he added, “ Guard well your heart,” 
left her, smiling maliciously at the painful 
oshes which his remark had summoned to her 
check*. 


Howwei, the low, e«»y tones of Clifford’s vo 
reawured her, end a half hour glided away 
pettily father’s warning was forgotti 

.rfremembeied.bul too late. I don’t mean 

th! «way befi 

’'lx. wi^ ■ ‘iP’ • 

“■h with UTO entwined, they slept the sl^p 


innocence, Perry Clifford’s musical voice and cap* 
tivating smile alone hovered round her pillow. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Again and again they met; already had the fine¬ 
ly-modeled features of Alice Clayton gained an in¬ 
describable charm from the warm feelings of her 
pure, ardent heart, which sprang up irresistibly to the 
surface. No wonder that Percy Clifford yielded to 
the idolatrous affection which grew and strength¬ 
ened in his bosom for the fair girl. No wonder that 
his passion knew no restraint when he pressed his 
lips on her innocent brow, and drew in his clasp 
Alice, his betrothed. 

♦ ♦ W # 

My sweet Alice?—my ‘little Alice;’ for so I 
love to call you. The*dear name recalls the little 
brown-haired beauty who sal upon the bank weav¬ 
ing into garlands the bright flowers, none half so 
lovely as herself, while from the depths of her gen¬ 
tle heart gushed out a song as witching and melo- 
^us as the carolings of all the feathered tribe 
Then, a boy, did I first gaze enraptured on your in- 
fantile beauty; then did my heart unclose to the 
lovely vision which it has since treasured through 
years and absence, joy and sorrow. My father al¬ 
ways granted my request to prosecute my studies 
at his country seat near A., and, unknown, unno¬ 
ticed, I followed you through girlhood, and expe- 
rienced my first pang when you left me for the div- 
tant seminary. 

« None can tell the overwhelming sorrow, the 
keen agony which succeeded your absence; my 
only solace was to seek the streamlet and mingle 
my boyish tears with its limpid waters. Again 1 
met you; and I have since wondered how I could 
80 well act the stranger—how I could speak so 
calmly when my heart was bursting. Soon all 
doubts and fears were banished—yor# loved me ! 
I saw it in the tearful eye, the flickering cheek. 
And now, Alice, dearest one, you are mine ! With 
this, you see this little glove. It will tell you' 
how you have alioays reigned, as now, in the heart 
of Percy Clifford.” 

And how can I describe her joy as, half laughing, 
half crying, she kissed again and again the little 
wanderer, and how that night she placed it mated 
in his band, emblem of themselves ’ 


SONNET. 


And rioieW ! ambition b] 

^0 the melod "k 

I f»ncy Natare’i'K*^ f^oanwood oi 
‘"'•'^rp-BiringBiead 


S. GOODWIN. 

( Coveting for their mistreu fresh renown. 

I t And amorous zephyr, lo ! with skiliru! touch, 

Her mosic pages turns; the while he toys 
With her vast wealth of fragrance. Naught olloya 
The peace which seems to copy heaven o’ermuch ; 
Chaining the raptured spirit all too strongly here— 
Teaching it to forget the higher, holier ipherc. 
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ARDEN ORNAMENTS. 


, .K. nreseot number of the Lady’a Book, we 

»ty>« 

‘^ShoT/tbUouw “ “ “5'*® 

^ .1 like that ahown in the engraving, maybe 

aid “■* ‘ 

r-^ihic or an Elizabethan house. 

Whatever pattern may be adopted, there are 
,.in rules to be attended to in the construcliw of all 
fountains, in order to make them play. A fountam 
may be formed wherever there is either a natural or 
.Lj-l gnpply of water some feet higher than the 
S of the Mrface on which the fountain i. to be 
Placed This supply of water is called the “d 
^Sht varies ^cording to circumstances. Where 
TdSiug is to be adopted, the bead n«d 

a droopiuK . .^Ipch (he 
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is to form a jet, the head must be ^ j i, 

or more, higher than the height to w 
expected to rise; the height required 
cording to the diameter of the jet. W ^ 
small, say about the eighth of an inch m ^ 

the height of the head t^veiix 

of water is expected to rise need not be above 

or eight inches. 

In the mountainous parts of Lliult 

mental fountains may be constructed wi JT 
trouble or expense. The water ^hic^ 
springs in hill-sides may be made o o 
It may be conducted to the fountain throng 
or eanhen pipes, or pipes made of any mate^ 

is perfectly water-tight. If these pipes 
to the door of the dwelling, excellent water T 
at all times available—thus answering 
purpose of ornament and use. 
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MODEL COTTAGE. 



A Dwelling of Hoo stories. 

This collage contains, on the ground floor, an en- 
*^aooelobby, a; staircase, h\ kitchen, c; parlor, d\ 
tool-hoQse, e; pantry and dairy,/; back-kitchen,^; 
"’ood-shed, k\ dust-hole, t; water-closet, and 
^yw-houje, with brew-house oven, /. 


The cow-house is connected with a court-yar 
which contains a shed tor hay and straw, piggerie; 
with a manure-well connected with the water-closel 
The platform, on three sides of this dwelling, form 
a handsome walk, from which there is a door im 
the court-yard. 

The bed-room floor contains a best bed-room, m 


•8 
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GODET’S MAGAZINE AND LADT’8 BOOK. 



F L O W E P. S. 


bt o. u. cranmbr. 


WiiAT a vohiire of ihotight and fooling i» con¬ 
fined in the aimplc flower! Aa the l.ghtnmga 
which flash along the firmament of heaven, or the 
' derT which atartle the silence of etemUy. are 
.vpical of Hia anger and might-so are the l*auty 
.,„d simphcity of a flower typical of H.s purity and 

'"Tliower is no insignificant object. It is fraught 
with nianv a deep though mute lesson of wisilom. 
r, leachcsus .hat even itself, the brightest ornament 
f ilie vegetable world, must fade away and dic- 
.„d Ihe life which we prige so highly may be seen, 
in a mirror, through its diflerent changes. 

The withered leaflet is like unto a crushed and 
I i«orf Tm fadinpr loveliness is like the op- 
iK-okcn I ^ -throws its mantle of wrinkled 

proaeh . K specimen of 

d of our breasts ere they have Iwen con- 
p.cnstii^. touches of the world. 

'“X-dfw^drop which, at mon.ing’s dawn, res,, 

r |•^sueaking eye when his childish glee has 
the III ,|,g yoice of afleciion. 

'"'a flower represents mankind in Ihe changes of 
fnnev voulh, manhood, and old age. The young 
K J is’^’infancy: the bursting flower is youth; the 
Boter full blown is manhood; and the wiUiered and 
f.lling leaf is the type of old age. 

s uses are various and manifold. Sometime, 
. ^romntinffs of affection lead us to place it, in its 
'’:rr .3 i:ia«ty,over the tomb of some beloved 
frJnd where, shedding around its frag«n«, rt 
I eal,’upon our «n«ts like the memohy of the de- 


ported hein? beneath. Sometimes the hand of pn^ 
will pluck it from its fteni, to deck the hair of tie 
blooming bride, or add by its odor to the ffsiivo 
scene. And not unfreqiiently it is the mute U*nrer 
of some fond tale of love to the ecstatic ^en^e of 
her whose heart and feelings are at length justifitd, 
by its sweet language, in the thoughts t e> so o 
have harbored. It soothes the cares o * ^ 

bled soul, and alleviates the pongs of sorro 
wins upon us by its modest though ^ 

pearance, and its gentle influence slea s in 
bosoms and softens our natures. . , _ ,1,0 

Study the flowers, and behold the wi? 0 , 
goodness, and mercy of the Almighty. 
them, and lioliold the innumerable parts whic 
and make up the whole, and the system and order 
with which they are joined together. 

Refinement dwelleth among the flowers. 
tlio affections of our hearts are given loe ■ 
rove, and there the enthusiasm of our 
comes the diflidence of our feelings. 0 . 

homage arises to the Maker of objects so 
licautiful, and the soul in the 
it.self away in a delicious reverie. Not les. 
lifully than truly has it been said:— 

“ There ii religion in a flower; 

Its still small voice is as the voice of ®®°*^**. 

Mountains, and oceans, planets, suns, sn s 

Bear not the impress of Almighty power 
In characters more legible than those 
Which He has traced upon the tiniest , 

Whose light bell bends beneath the dew-d P 
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GOOD FOR EVIL 


BT ASOELK PE V. HULL. 
(Concluded from page 256.) 


Their new home was a little bijou of a cottage, 
&nd Cora went to work wiih a light heart. The 
furniture was of the very plaine}*t kind; but about 
ilte little rooms there was an air of comfort and 
refinement that told of a woman's careful hand. 
Here and there hung pictures of her own painting. 
In each apartment were one or two shelves, neatly 
stained and varnished, on which were placed a few 
choice books. On the top stood the nicely-trimmed 
lamp—thus making feminine ingenuity serve the 
double purpose of library and bracket. The little 
octagon work-table, in .one corner, held a porcelain 
vase, daily ornamented with fresh flowers, for in 
the sunny South the flowers bloom perpetually; and 
the white counterpane on the small French bedstead 
in Cora’s “spare room,” tempted one to long for an 
invitation from her sweet self to occupy it. How 
proud and happy her husband felt as together they 
look their first regular meal afler the confusion was 
over, and Cora’s housekeeping began in good ear¬ 
nest! 


A few weeks afterwards, she received a box con 
tubing her mother’s old-fasnioned but costly set ol 
China—and her fears fell fast and thick as she lookei 
once more on the well-known cups her childish lipj 
had #0 often pressed. No gift could have been 8< 
precious in her eyes, and she kissed the souvenir ol 
her early days with reverence. Many little triflei 
had the good mother added to the welcome present— 
trifits that Cora could not buy, because she could no 
afford It; and her heart yearned towards her only pa 
as she uncovered one afler another of the hom< 
reasur^s. ^.n antique-looking silver cofl'ee-pot, W’itI 
'^arn-jugand sugar-bowl, made Cora’s little tabl« 
'Ike the most reeherehi in the land. Had Laun 

lhal* k » ^or, no\i 

8 e had driven her sister-in-law from the house 

“d his inna 

.clu.1 wani! 

'T' would a^’ <='>»'«» toey met, Laura’, 

'l»iver,tod she w S™'" ?»>«• her lip, 

*i.h a loTrof r"’ •"< 

*>“«h they would J seature of defiance 

'**y could, as a *° itnilate as closely ai 

’"•"hy ,i„„ ®” f to their now 

•^faunliiudne,, boT hi^**''*^ *“'* "’pentet 

Laura; and so Iheo ‘hai 

""’“W h.ve been a, H *" ’‘™'’?«f»-»hey wht 
®‘“**'y“'>‘<eda8God had mad< 


them! To Lewis they made professions-that dis¬ 
gusted him ; but, at Cora's request, he still paid Mr. 
Clavering the respect of calling occa.sionally. It 
was an unhappy state of things indeed; but heart¬ 
less, worldly people have no ties, and easily sever 
the closest, should they bind inconveniently; so it 
cost Laura and her sisters neither pang nor remorse 
to outrage a brother’s feelings. Margaret yearned 
towards Cora, and, as often as slie saw her, ex¬ 
pressed the same unchanging afleotion, but dared 
not openly avow her regret at her absence. 

One day, as Cora sat in her rc^m plying her nee¬ 
dle, she heard some one enter the back gate. In a 
moment Maggie was in her arms, weeping and 
laughing by turns. She had stolen away, and came 
to spend the W'hole day. 

“Darling Maggie I” said Cora, kissing her again 
and again, “ how kind of you to come ’ Lewis will 
be so happy,too!” 

“Ah, Cora!” replied Margaret, untying her bon¬ 
net, “ if you knew what a time I had to get here» 
We were all invited out to dinner; 1 positively re^ 
fused to go-having laid my plans for you, sweetest» 
Laura was so ill-humored, and the others so intent 
upon themselves, that they did not remark my 
eagerness to remain. Bui they insisted on my go¬ 
ing, until I suggcMed that the carriage would not 
hold us all, large as it is, and so they drove off to 
Riverlown in grand style, leaving mo at length 
alone. I danced with joy! I almost screamed. But 
1 kept quiet enough till I knew they were not going 
to return for some odd glove, a handkerchief, or 
Fanny’s eternal powder bag, and then started off” 

“ This shall be a jour de fite, then, mv own 
Margaret; and I will put up this w'ork to show you 
my sweet little home. Oh, Maggie!” continued 
Cora, clasping her hands, “were it not for the in¬ 
difference of your father and sisters to my poor 
Lewis, I would be the happiest woman on the wide 
earth. He deserves so much affection, for he has 
given his own so earnestly.” 

A few fears fell from her eyes, but she brushed 
them away and smiled again. Margaret sighed, 
but was silent. This was a subject upon which 
she never conversed, from her decided disapproba¬ 
tion of the cour.«e adopted towards two beings so 
dearly loved. She remembered, with bitterness and 
trembling, the thirty-sixth verse of the tenth chapter 
of St. Matthew: “For a man’s enemies shall be 
they of his own household,” and pondered deeply 
over the means of reconciliation. But to-day she 
had determined to be happy, and Cora was deligh'ed 
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at her open admiration of their little The 

China and silver particularly charmed her—first, 
with their IkmuUv ; and secondly, with the air of 
luxury’ they g^ave her brother’s motlest table. They 
were, moreover, articles of real value that were 
Cora’s, no matter what the contingency; and Mar¬ 
garet’s gentle heart rejoiced at what she termed 
“their first piece of luck.” 

How these two chatted 1 How they valued each 
moment of the time allowed them! Maggie drew 
out her thimble and insisted upon being employed, 
and the hours Hew lightly over their heads until 
noon, wlien Lewis entered. 

“ Miiei;ie 1’’ he cried, as she flew out from behind 
tlic door where she had concealed herself. “This 
i> indeed a pleasure.” 

This utfcctionate greeting made her burst into 
tears; and she held her head, for a few moments, 
ag^uinst his breast. 

“ How kind of you, dear sister, to brave all, and 
come to us at last! I wish it were for ever; but 
we are such ungrateful mortals that we nev'er rest 
satisfied with present blessings. You have been 
happy to-day, darling,” continued Lewis, as Cora 
entered. “ I can tell that by looking at you.” 

“Ay, Lewis, as merry as a cricket ever since 
Maggie came before me, like a good angel, this 
morning. Do get the girls to go out and spend the 
day again, my own pel sister, and gleam on Lewis 
and me before we begin to pine again for one of 
your soft kisses.” 

“ I wish you could put me in a cage, like a stray 
bird,” said Margaret, with a smile of love. “I 
think I should like a jailer like Cora, and be con¬ 
tent to stay captive for ever.” 

But, alas! dinner was over, and they had only 
the afternoon left them. Maggie remained untU it 
was nearly dusk, that she might gel an early cup 
of tea from Cora’s pretty China; then, with Lewis 
and his wife at her side, sauntered slowly home. 
The tears sprang into her eyes as she bade them 
adieu, and she had just rung the bell when the car¬ 
riage containing her sisters drove up the street. 
Fortunately, it was loo dark for them to recognize 
her companions, and she succeeded in getting rid 
of her bonnet and mantle before they had managed 
to get out, as Laura insisted upon being carried in 
the parlor by poor Mr. Phillips, because he had 
taken, at dinner, a little more wine than was posi¬ 
tively good for him. But he succeeded, in despite 
of occasional glimpses of two wives, four sisters- 
in-law, and two Mr. Claverings. Laura was placed 
on a sofa, where she lay until after the lea tray was 
carried out, and then, calling her husband once more, 
desired to lie taken to her room. 

Fanny and Clara sat discussing the dinner, the 
furniture, and the guests, and both seemed rather 
out of spirits. The old gentleman walked op and 
down the piazza, thinking deeply, and Margaret 
alone looked fresh and happy. 

“ Who was there, Fanny?” asked she, at length. 

“ Oh, a stupid set! Excepting ourselves and Mr. 


and Mrs. Denton, there was not a decent creatnre 
there. Nearly all married people and old bachelors. n 
I declare, I have no patience with such incongruous 

assemblies!” . 

“There was Mrs. Hildreth’s brother! He is 
quite a beau, I’m sure; and Clara expressed un¬ 
bounded admiration of his mustaches and whiskers, 

a few days since.” • 

*• Yes, Re was there, and is certainly a very unex- ? 

ceptioiiable voung man. But what is the use of one 
iK^au among four girls? The two Clays were there, 
looking as forlorn as Shakspeare’s nightingale; and 
Clara monopolized Henryk Bell, as though he be¬ 
longed to her.” 

•■Certainly I did,” said Clara; “and w would 
vou, if he had given you the ehance. Did yon ever 
tec stich a dress as Belly Clay had on ? She looked 
like a buckwheat cake in h.” 

“And Mrs. Stetson’s hair, Clara? Did 
tice it ? Screwed up behipd into an almost invisible 
little eatogan, and put over her ears so tig t 
she looked as if she had in the piUory and 

came out with her cars off.” . , 

“Was the dinner in good style?” again inqui 

**!^es, hut too elaborate. Those people that ha« 

not always been upper tens think it 

crowd their tables, and ruin one s . . 

1 declare, I thought 1 should swoon when that it 
course came in. I was actually cram-n^i 
dinner, and looked forward to dessert with P» 
of relief!” 

“And those two Charlotte Russes. , 

were not enough, with all that ice-cream an 
Mrs. Hildreth said, at least half a dozen time , 
careful Soufllee was about having of 

spite of the scarcity and expense. e ’ 
hinting to guests the cost they 

These jKinmnt people are too absurd. 
would learn biaiseayice before they rise. . • 

•• So you had a dull day f” said Margaret, ihini-ng 

of hers. , , joj. 

“ Not precisely dull, hut tedious. Laura ^ 
ment poor Phillips so, that it makes us uncotn 
ble; and when people have to ‘smile ^ „,ln«e 
we do, to gloss it over, it seems like I a 
desire to gap in stupid company, and the s ru 
look a.s though you merely ^ * ^ould 

very wide awake you were. I do wish a 
confine her rudeness to ourselves ; but no 
dared tell her so but Lewis, and he wi ne 
ble himself to do it again.” VannV- 

“I wonder what he is doing now. 

“ I declare, I almost forgot his existent^, 
horrid woman, too! She had better 0 so 
for herself, before she causes her husban 0 
“Depend upon it, Fanny, neither Lewis no 

would do f/ifl/.” Ttr-rcaret, 

“ Oh! you are their sworn champion, M 
we air know. But you cannot do them 
child—be sure of it. I wish she would go ® ,1 

malrrt Tma/t thnt he could send her 
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“Fanny!” cried Mai^ret, shocked, “how un- j 
feeling!” | 

“Pshaw! Did she not rob us of Lewis? Papa | 
is poorer than ever; and we go about dressed in | 
shabby clothes, through her fault. Lewis u.sed to 1 
pay all our little bills, and now-| 

“And now,” interrupted Margaret, “instead of \ 
'iemeral>ering his generosity with gratitude, you < 
abuse him for trying to be happy according to his j 
own ideas. You almost get on your knees to Laura ^ 
if she but gives you a cast-off ribbon. Be as full i 
of deference to Lewis for past favors.” i 

“We are obliged to curry favor with Laura,” 5 
said Clara, lowering her voice. “ She has us all 5 
pretty much under her control since she promised < 
to live with us after her marriage.’^ I 

“ Kxcu«e me,” said Maggie, “ but I am not by any \ 
means under Laura’s dominion. She makes me no i 
presents, and I make her no protestations, I am j 
civil to Mr. Phillips, however—and that is more s 
than yon are, Clara.” ^ 

“ I am afraid,” said she, laughing, “Laura is so J 
tntichee of her love that she does not like us to | 
pay him attention. Cora won her eternal hatred by | 
epeaking gently to him,” S 

“How she must abuse us now!” exclaimed Fan¬ 
ny, after a pause. “ I expect Lewis is tired of our 
very names. She was always a vulgar thing, any 
how.” 

“Vulgar!” cried Margaret. “ You go rather too 
far, my dear sister. Cora is as far from being vul- : 
?aras your own particular self—and you are not 
sincere when you say so. Moreover, I believe she 
mentions our family as seldom as possible. I wish 
that she could forget us, I am sure—for she was : 
hrulaily treated.” 

‘Do hu'h, Maggie; here is papa, and you have 
half persuaded him to think as you do. He seems 
actually conscience-stricken about Lewis’s leaving 
home. I would not be surprised to find him visiting 
Cora after a while.” 

"Where do they live, I wonder?” a^ked Fanny. 
“Laura will never let papa know, if she can help 
It; and they might go to Kamsebatka before we 
Would discover it ” 

“Come, girls, go to your rooms,” said Mr. Cla- ; 
'Bering, entering, “You talk too much, and too 
lightly. Go to bed, and sleep if you con. It is 
niore than I have been able to do since you sent 
tuy poor boy from his father’s house.” 

The next morning at breakfast Laura seemed a 
little more amiable, and began discussing plans for 
the summer excursions. Spring had set in, and I 
ntany were changing town homes for country ones. 

“I vote for Dingleford,” said Phillips, with a / 
•widen burst of valor. 

" You!” said his wife, with a look of scorn— 

“ you!” 

Mr. Phillips retired into himself, like Mr. Jenks 
ofPickwickian memory, that being the only retir«- 
went he Was allowed; and Laura went on without ' 
fonher notice. 


“We will to Brooksford. The girls can come; 
for I will pay Clara’s expense.**, and ]>apacan easily 
do the rest. I heard the Martins, the Hildreths, and 
the Fentons say they w'ere going.” 

“ Thank you for my share,” said Margaret. “ 1 
slay at home; your fa.^hionab!e friends are my 
aversion.” 

“ You arc so foolish, Maggie ! You will never 
marry in the worltk” 

“ Taut miruT, I have no ambition to become ma- 
damf. My tastes are very simple, indeed. ‘ Li¬ 
berty for me !’ is my motto.” 

And it was arranged that Fanny and Clara should 
accompany Laura to Brooksford to meet their 
friends, leaving Margaret and her father at home to 
brave dust, heat, and musketoes as they could. 

The old gentleman went to his counting-room to 
sit and think; Maggie applied herself to some 
household occupation ; Laura retired to her cham¬ 
ber to fret like a peevish child; and Fanny and 
Clara prepared themselves to go down to the front 
parlor to receive morning calls. 

The bell rang, and the visits began. The conse¬ 
quence of each was easily determined by the recep¬ 
tion of the hosles.s, whose smile.s were dispensed 
more freely to some than to others. Mrs. Mark¬ 
ham seemed determined to outstay them all, and 
being one of the “ ultras,” was encouraged to do so. 
The dinner was once more discussed, as she had 
been one of the inv'ited, and Clara once more voted 
it a bore. 

“I expected as much when I sent my refusal ” 
said Airs. Alarkham. “ I hale dinners; they are 
always dull and stupid. How can it be otherwise 
when people meet expressly to eat ?” 

“ And Mrs. Hildreth’s piano is such an old kettle, 
too ! I felt it almost an insult to be asked to play on 
it.” ^ 

“ Yes; with such a sweet vojee as yours, Clara 
you ought to have a perfect instrument. But where 
is Mrs. Clavering ? She seems to have withdrawn 
herself entirely from the world; we never see her 
now.” 

“ She is not here,” said Clara, coldly, u She 
does not live with us.” 

“ No ! Where is she then?” inquired Mrs. Mark¬ 
ham, with more interest than Clara liked. “She 
is a lovely creature. George fell quite in love with 
her.” 

The girls seemed embarrassed ; but Fanny’s ami¬ 
able expression advanced to the rescue_ 

The fact i*, dear Mrs. Markham, we were 
somewhat disappointed in Lewis’s wife. She •! 
very beautiful and accomplished, and, I dare 
moana well—in fact, I'm sure that her bean is ver^ 
good, and all that; but she hurl poor Lanra’s feel 
inga BO dreadfully one day that we really had to 
notice it in spite of our love for Lewis. It al 
breaka my heart to think of it; but Com waT^ 
violent aner Laura once adviaed her, in a mild ais 
terly way, to be more economical (she woa exirarr 
gam), that we felt it our duty to rise againal it • 
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she left the houj^e in great displeasure, maicing poor 
Lewis believe, of course, what she liked. I don^t 
think she meant it,” continued Fanny; “but il 
teemfii unkind. I do not think sho intended to be”— 
“Then why did you notice it?” asked Mrs. Mark¬ 
ham, abruptly. “ 1 would have found what palliation 
I could to prevent stieh a break up of ties.” 

This was something of a poser, and the two sis¬ 
ters exchanged glances; but Faryiy once more ex¬ 
erted her soft tones in behalf of “ poor Laura.” 

“ Vou know we could not hesitate between our 
own si>ter and Mrs. Clavering. We could not have 
her insulted by a stranger, hoW'cver ignorant she 
may be of inlentiDnal wrong.” 

“ But your brother i.s—your brother, is he not?” 
Here Laura entered, and the conversation was 
sfopjK'd. to the intinite relief of fanny and Clara, 
who Ix'gan to see that there was really nothing (o 
boast of in tlieir treatment of Cora. The truth w'as, 
Mrs. Markham bad l>een on the opposite side of the 
street when they one morning brunhed against their 
sister-in-law with their usual impertinence, and, 
amused at the .scene, she tried to find out the cause 
of it. On her return home, after her endeavors, she 
related what she knew to her brother, and made her 
comments. 

“ Really, Geoi^e, the idea of trying to persuade 
people that Cora Clavering is a monster is, beyond 
everytliing, absurd ; as if everybody didn’t see how 
unwelcome the poor thing was, how shabbily they 
served her, and how they tried to hide her when 
she came among them. Why, they never invited a 
soul to meet her as a bride ; and when I asked for 
her the day I called, you would have thought 1 
mentioned a troublesome animal.” 

“She is too pretty, Helen,” said her brother. 
That Mrs. Phillip? i? a pe’-^ect tartar, and her sis¬ 
ters have no heart for anything but show. They 
would sell their father for their love of fashion.” 

“ All but Margaret, George.” 

“ All but Margaret; and she is as fnr above them 
« heaven is above earth. She must have had some 
other -bringing np’ I would .we.r 

thn, never ill treated Mre Claver.ng^ 

« Not *he ! Maggie loves her devotedly. 

« Then that is sufficient proof lo me of her perfect 
innocence and their own falsehood. Mark that, 
Helen Margaret’s love proves that Mrs. Clavering 
is worthy of kind and gentle treatment.” 

*♦•*** 

One dav Cora looked through the blind and saw 

her^ather^in-law before the gate. He look^ wist- 
MIV in. and stood for a few moments with h.s hand 
latch. She would have gone out to meet 
f remembering their parting, fell reluctant 

'"'"’Ise herself to farther insult. But her heart 
to expo ^ looked at 

yearned f^.^^f eare. He her bus- 

tbe^ and as such excited her sympathy. 

‘".a^wish he Waee. you. dearest; he is sorry for 


the past, and doubtless wished to come in, but dared 
not. He and Maggie are alone at the hou.*^. J met 
her to-day, and she told me she was coming soon to 
see you.” 

Dear Maggie! She came soon, and announced 
her approaching marriage with Mrs. Markham’s 
brother, George Seymour. She, whose motto was 
“ Lilierly for me !” • 

“ But, you see, Cora, I could not resist Geo.ge; 
and all this time I have loved him without beii^ 
certain bow it would terminate. I want to be mar¬ 
ried in church; so does he; and you and Lewis 
will come and sit near me. Laura and the girls are 
coming home for a week, and I want lo persuade 
papa to return with them. He will bo so lonely 
without me! We leave an hour or two after ibe 
ceremony.” 

“ And when will you be back ?” asked Cora, as 
the tears fell from her eyes. “Howl shall miai 
you, darling!” 

“We are going North to see George’s mother, 
and, of course, will not be back before the fail. You 
will write con-lanlly, Cora?” 

“ Of course I shall; it will be one of my pleasures 
to do so. May you be happy, dear Margaret—God 
knows you deserve il! Lewis and I will both be at 
church, dearest, with hearts full of love for you and 
your future husltand.” 

Margaret blu.shcd, and, kissing her, tripped away 
with a light heart. 

A few days after, she was in church to bare her 
destiny for ever changed. The long bridal veil 
concealed her sw’eet face, but her low, distinct tones 
reat hed the brother and sister, sending a prayer into 
the iart of each for that young thing’s future. 

Il was over— Margaret's vows were spoken; her 
husband led her from the altar with a look of pride, 
and friends pressed forward to congratulate her. 
Tenderly met she the warm embrace of the two 
that J ed her so w'ell, and her last words lo Cora 
were a low w’hisper— 

“ Take care of my father!” u .t rt 

The others passed their brother’s wife ! 

though they spoke lo him a few words. They a 
ceased lo care for him, and he was no more tba 

The carriages whirled away, and 
her home to learn another’s ways and ha its 
returned lo Brook.sford with her 
could not remain at home; nor 
go with them. He tired of the world, and felt 

little they cared for his comfort. Cora was 

Soon he fell ill. and Inn., 

alone w’ben the message came, a jn^jgted up^’'* 
She waa shocked at tbe change, a 
removing him to her own home. 

seemed belter, 


be 

fell 


little room, ne ^ 

asleep fresd.nf 


came m, ten ---r - .u;„<r him, reauii'!^ 

watched Cora by the He seemed 

,ohim,andaltendi..gio h.seveo _ «i,l, 
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gained no strength; the doctor shook his head and ,1 
thought this a bad symptom. He could not “ niin- 
Mer to a mind diseased,” and the cares of business ;; 
had shaMered.thal weak spirit. Lewis wrote to his : 
Biters; but they thought he was only loo easily 
■larmed, and wrote in return for further tidings. ! 
Their letter came when their father lay speechless 
in a state of paralysis. 

Fanny arrived in baste. Mr. Clavering knew 
her; but his look turned from her to Cora, who 
held out her band to her sister with an expression • 
of earnest sympathy. Fanny saw it, and burst into 
tears. Lewis led her from the room, and an hys- : 
terical fit was the consequence. Her screams : 
reached the old man’s ear, for he looked troubled; 
bdt Cora signed to the servant to close the door, ; 
while {‘he sat down beside him, trying to soothe him ; 
into sleep. He soon fell into a quiet slumber, and ; 
she then went to Fanny’s assistance. 

Her quiet but efficient help succeeded in calming 
her, and together the three watched ail night by 
their father’s bed. He looked so pleased as he 
opened his eyes and saw them together. Cora bent 
down and kissed him, as she read bis look, and once 
fflore held out her hand to Fanny. He signed for ; 
her to come nearer. She kneeled at bis side, and | 
laid her young, sweet cheek to his, and once more r 
he closed his eyes. Towards morning he grew 
weaker, and a few hours after he bad gently breathed : 
his IbM, Laura, her husband, and Clara arrived. 

Their grief was loud and violent, and painful to ; 
witness. If any feeling of remorse visited their ; 
hearts, none knew it, for no reproach escaped their ■ 
lip#. Fanny alone seemed stricken, and lurneiiito 
Cora for comfort. 5 

Mr. Clavering was buried by the side of his wife. 

Hw children followed him to the grave; but in all ; 
that crowd not one mourned him as Cora did. She ; 
loved the poor old man that clung to her so bke a 
child; and as she looked at Lewis and beheld his 
®anly grief, she grieved anew over their short 
reparation. 

The most becoming mourning was chosen, and ; 
the mwt fashionable bombazine bonnets ordered. \ 
Laura and Clara hated black, and thought it a dread- | 
ful thing to wear such an uncomfortable dress in | 
the summer. But custom was not to be braved, cmd | 
they all appeared at church the Sunday after, look¬ 
ing very proper, having asked Cora into their pew. | 
There was no longer an excuse for refusing to speak 
to her, and they had requested her to appear with 
them m public once more, thinking, perhaps, that 
the World would expect it — the world, with its 
Countless eyes, ears, and tongues! 

Poor Margaret! Sorrow came soon to disturb 
her newly-found bliss, and she returned earlier than 
*he had intended, to weep over her father’s grave. 

pale face bore witness to her suftering, and 
Seymour’s tenderness alone called her from her in¬ 
dulgence of her grief. How she blessed Cora for 
r ttre of her father! How she loved her for her 
forgiving spirit! 

VOL. XLVU.— 27 


She saw her now almost daily, for they lived so 
near; and Cora had this one cause for tbunkfuluess 
as troubles gathered around her little ftreside. Lewis 
had striven with superhuman strength to increase 
bis slender capital, but in vain. Cora, whose stout 
heart never failed her, retrenched here and there, 
deprived herself almost of the necessaries of life to 
try and stay the storm. When her husband remain¬ 
ed at the office instead of returning to tea, Cora’s 
evening meal was a slice of dry bread with a cup 
of weak Bohea. For him .she prepared some dish 
set by from dinner, which she had seen him relish. 

Turning down the lamp that the oil might not 
waste, she would sit wondering how she could help 
her darling Liew'is. She knew how much be would 
object to have her apply to her mother, and, hating 
to grieve that tender parent’s heart, she wrote 
cheerfully qnd hopefully when her heart was 
weighed down by anxiety. Lewis was growing 
thin, his buoyant spirit was gone, and she wept 
over that, indeed. Maggie dreamed not of the cause, 
but she, too, remarked the change in both, and felt 
doubly uneasy about these two so dear to her. Sho 
questioned Cora closely; but Cora was a sealed 
book this lime. Lewis was peculiarly sensitive 
upon the subject of his poverty, and could not bear 
the thoughts of the triumph it would occacioii Laura 
when she knew that his wife wa.s really in distress. 
Slowly, but alas too surely, the little sum diminished, 
and Cora W'ould soon lose her dignity of banker. 
She opened the drawer and counted the remainder 
with a deep sigh, and began to feel how terrible it 

was to be poor. Not that she repined for hersell_ 

oh no!—but the idea of her hu.«band’s wau face was 
like a dagger in her heart. She looked around her; 
there was nothing within her modest dwelling that 
could be parted with, nothing but her mother’s gift 
and she knew that Lewis would not hear of that. 
In a few day.**, she would be forced to tell him that 
the drawer was empty, and not a cent left to provide 
for even their scanty wants. She buried her face in 
her hands. 

She did not see the servant enter, and Nora stood 
some tiin© at the door watching her with a look of 
sympathy, for she knew a portion of her mistress’s 
sorrow, and felt it, too. 

“ Won’t 1 put on some more coal, Mrs. Claver- 
ing?” at length she asked. 

Cora looked up; the fire was quite out, and it 
was a cold night, but she bad not heeded it. 

“ Never mind, Nora; my husband will soon be 
, home now, and it would be useless. You know he 
; never sits up long after he returns.” 

I ••Bol it U a cold, wet night, ma’am, and Mr 
Lewis will want to dry bis clothes,” pertistedNor.' 

** Is it a wet night, Nora ?” 


pouring down ram lor an hour past!” and si 
back to the coal house, returning in a seconj 
the scuttle. “You »ee. ma’am,” continued 
she lighted the fire and the cheerful ligh, 
5 room, “ you thinks too much. I’ve beci 


as 

the room 
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half a dozen times to-night, and seen you a pon¬ 
derin’ on sad things. It won’t do, ma’am; thinking 
don't fatten folks.” 

Cora smiled, and Nora went on. She was privi¬ 
leged, for she had been a servant in old Mrs. Cla- 
vering’s family, and at her instance came to live 
with Cora when her household cares began. 

“ You see. Miss Cora”—(Nora never said Mrs. 
Clavering more than once or twice)—“ I know what 
nils you, and you ought not to take on about it so. 
The darkest hour ’s before the dawn, and your 
dawn an’t come yet.” 

“I wish it were, Nora,” said Cora, smiting again. 

But there is a hope, at all events, for worse than I 
am. You say that you know why I am sad, Nora, 
and I am sure that you feel for one whom you have 
served so long. Now, is there nothing I can do to 
help Mr. Clavering that you know of? Nothing 
that will enable me to keep you ? for, as things are 
now, there is no use in concealing that I could no 
longer afford to employ a servant, were there no 
brighter prospect.” 

Takes two to make a bargain, Miss Cora, and 
you couldn’t send me off if I didn’t choose to go,” 
said Nora, stoutly. “ It’s a hard thing to see you 
work, but I s’pose it’s got to be. Would you sew, . 
ma’am ? I’m sure I could get plenty of that.” , 

Certainly I would, gladly I would,” said Cora, i 
eagerly. ” So keep your word, Nora, and bring me ] 
something to do as soon as you can. You know 
how nicely I can do fine work.” 

But Nora was crying, and went out of the room. 
Her pride for “ the Claverings” was sadly humbled, 

and her “poor Mis.s Cora too unhappy!” She kept 

her promise, however; and long afler the port- 
feuille lay useless in the drawer, Cora’s busy fingers 
earned wherewilh to supply the every-day wants of , 
the house. What mattered it if her bonnet grew 
rasly and her gloves were mended ? She was .1- 
wavs pretty and neat, and had always that sweet 
fresh color that a consciousness of right scot to her . 
cheek The same glad smile ever welcomed her 
L.band. the same rich, clear voice sang the touch¬ 
ing soogs he loved, and he seemed to catch a portion 

re“u™ ”d borne one evening earlier than usual, | 
truDto Cora, th.ew something into her lap. | 
“oftat is for the bank, my singing-bird: it » . 

o.'n/v* I made a deposit, is it not? Oh, > 
r ”ra !””nd Lewis’s deep voice faltered as be said | 


.oh, Cora, if you 


knew how I dreaded to have 


« »hai it was all gone, when I bad no more 

' ‘r™ 

darling, sin^ I ^ ^ “ow‘brevel^you ga^ 

"riJha. the-‘-m ceased, Lewi,?-ia the «»- 

nhine returning?’ shining through the 

.. There is » « ^ ,, fo, better tiroes, even 

crevice, ^ ^ feared’Thts, dearest, when my 

with no prospects, i leareu 


i poor father aent me on (ha wide world wiili ilw 
slender sum I placed in your hands. It must be all 
gone now; is not your drawer empty ? for, with 
your strict economy, it has lasted beyond my ex¬ 
pectations.” 

Cora smiled, and brought a little choir to sil be¬ 
side him. Fondly he stroked her shining hair as 
she leaned her head against him, and all sense of 
sorrow left his breast as this, his treasure, was so 
near. Holding one little hand, he watched the arch 
; smile upon those beautiful lips. 

“Tell me, rose-bud, how is your bonk now? 
Have you not also dreaded to mention its empUDOM 
to your gloomy husband?” 

“1 have, indeed, Lewis; but there is soroelhiag 
yet in the drawer, and 1 shall not touch your prc«nl 
> supply for a while, as 1 do not need if” 

“ You do not need it, Cora! Surely, dearest, you 
must have used all that 1 gave you at first; it was 
not even sufficient for our wants till now; for I have 
often Wondered at your ingenuity in providing as 
you have. You have not parted with anything yon 
valued, Cora ?” 

She shook her head— 

“ Not at ail. Do you miss any of my pet china, 
my silver, or my cherished books?” asked she, 
laughingly. 

Then how is it, Cora, that you have managed 
> so well?” 

I “ Oh, I was blessed by the fairies at my birth, and 
am a successful mesmerizer, too. 1 have the power 
of making you see more than is before you.” 

“ Let me sec your account book, then, queen of 
spirits. I had no idea that 1 had married a banshee. 
Where is your book?” 

“ I keep my own accounts, Mr. Lewis, so please 
you. This is a liberty I will not allow.” And Cora 
ran to her drawer and turned the key, thus prevent¬ 
ing the discovery of her labor of love. 

But she confined herself too closely, and it was 
not long before her face began to grow pale and her 
temples throb through the night. 
alarmed, and sent a physician. He prescribe 
ercise, country air, and quiet; three *“*“^*^ , 
which poor Cora had been deprived for months, 
L«wis was more wretched than ever. 

In the morning early, before Cora had ri , 
went to him and told all. Her Lewis 

Dot work herself to death; !>«'■ 

waa a ain, and ao ahe made ’deed, 

Ixtwia bowed hia head and y-oe to 

been firm in adversity; she had, ^ 
her word, and kept a JuLor. bar! 

her! how wiUingly he co^d hav ^ 

The scene that passed ***‘*“ ‘i„-db,ibekiad- 

Uunk of describing: it mast bo ^ ,he 

hearted reader, by tto was t»ke« 

grateful, devoted husband, ^ f local di«»“ 
from the mind I"" 

in his cherished r all bis joys. 

.bought, to the t m«»‘ 

him for the trials he sent that 
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Poor w be was, destitvite of expectation as he felt 
hituseir to be, he leA home with a light heart. His 
gem, his bright, beautiful Cora was not threatened 
with a loss of health. She had ]»‘oinised to rest, 
and now she would find her roses once more. 

During all this time, Margaret had watched her 
brother and sister with intense anxiety, and, suspect¬ 
ing the cause of their altered looks, set her little 
head to work to find out more. On a visit to Laura, 
ibs mentioned Lewis and his appearance of delicate 
health. Cora’s name she never breathed before her 
hard-hearted persecutor. 

“Oh, they are so poor; no wonder!” cried she, 
with a look of scorn. “ I suppose they are starving. 
I wonder they are not begging.** 

“ God forbid!” said Margaret, earnestly. « Have 
you beard anything ?” 

“Yes; Phillips told me Iiewis did not make a 
cent, and wondered how they had lived till now. 
The other evening, Mr. Layton was here and asked 
me about Lewis, saying he could not find his house. 
He wished to offer him the situation of head clerk 
in the establishment of Layton, Finlay & Co.** 

“And what did you tell him ?’* asked Margaret, 
breathlessly. 

‘‘ Oh, I told him there was no use in doing any- 
llting of the kind, as he would not be able to keep 
Lewis long, his habits of negligence were so irre¬ 
mediable.” 


“Great God of heaven !” cried Margaret, starting 
np and standing before her sister. *• You did not 
mil him that, I,aura !*’ 

“ Indeed, I did! I have no idea of seeing that 
wife of his benefited in any way. She married him 
poor; let her remain so.’* 

Margaret was gone in an instant. She almost 
flew down the street to her husband’s office, and, 
fortunately, met him on her way. In a few words, 
she related to him what had passed. 

His indignation was not less than hers; and, be¬ 
fore a quarter of an hour elapsed, George Seymour 
Was closeted with Mr. Layton, his cheek fiusbed 
Md his eye bright with excitement, as, without one 
Word of circumlocution, he told the plain, unvar¬ 
nished truth. 


Mr. Layton was much shocked, and hastened to 
j e his offer to Lewis Clavering in “ plain black 
white.” Before night, the note was received, 
^ wis and his iAimitable Cora had the prospect 
0 comfort and happiness with the surely-coming 
ary of two thousand a year. Their grateful re- 
option of this intervention in their behalf, their un- 
oreiuriug hearts at past suffering, would form a 
possessing perfect inde- 

l*>^ce and no cares. 

Uura’s disappointment knew no bounds. Mar- 
over complete. How she and Cora talked 

tt»ir m * fortune, and how silvery and sweet 
who Seymour, 

Thevu-^ two said. 

discussing a marriage on the tapis, 
was fortunate enough to secure an offer 


from a widower with a son older than his future 
stepmother. But Mr. Penrose was very rich, and 
could be hid, like Tarpeia of old, under jewels and 
gold. Clara loathed, and would often turn from him 
with disgust, as her eye fell upon his great clumsy 
form “fitting tight” (as the roanlua-makers say) to 
the Louis Quatorze, in which he regularly ensconced 
himself. His false teeth were unexceptionable; his 
cheeks round and shiny. He bore one resemblance 
to poor Uncle Ned: 

“For ho had no hair on the top of bis head, 

The place where the hair ought to be 


and, in case of any danger, Clara could easily screen 
herself behind him and never be seen. He was in 
a melancholy state of extreme health, though there 
was a hope of apoplexy in his case; and all that 
Clara could rejoice at was his tendency to severe 
gout, which would prevent his accompanying her 
upon many occasions in public. 

Margaret ventured a hint upon the disparity of 
age and disposition, a sad inequality to bring info 
married life. But Laura talked so loudly in favor 
of w’ealth and Mr. Penrose’s consequence, that she 
was forced to be silent. Fanny, too, approved Cla¬ 
ra’s wisdom and prudence. It was an excellent 
match; Clara had shown herself a woman of deter¬ 
mination, superior to the foolish girls who prated 
of love and cottages. Let a man be esteemed be¬ 
fore be was loved, and there would be no doubt of 
perfect harmony afterwards. 

“ So write your cards for the reception-day, Cla¬ 
ra, and we will have a grand ball in the evening 
Fou shall be married with ielat becoming your 
prospects.” ® ^ 

“A ball, Laura!" cried Maggie. «Hare you 
forgotten our mourning?” 

•■No, indeed; I wish I had. Buf, as we have 
worn It now nearly a year, I >di going to take the 
opportunity of leaving it off on Clara’s weddinir d.v 
So will she and Fan.” * • 

•‘But, Clara,” said Maggie, turning to her, <>our 
father has not been dead a year yet * Leave ff 
mourning if you will; but, for mercy’s sake, do Z 
outrage decency by going to a ball, even if you h.v 
no feeling on the subject.” ^ 

•• I agree with Laura, Margaret. We have been 
m prison long enough. I do not wish to begin mv 
married life in seclusion. Wo have had tot ■ ’ 
only six or seven times since papa died, and I went 
to one polka party at Mrs. Hildreth’s. I >n, g„ J , 
have been dull enough to suit any one ” ^ 

•• You do not pay our father the respec, that Cora 
does, sod she is only our sister-in-law.” 

•< Don’t bring up /ur name,” said Laura • o r l , 
to hear it. Clara may send her a piece of 0 . 1 " ! 
she likes, but she shall not be asked here • th^* '[ 

I ’m willing that Lewis should be invited 
what I think of 4«r.” 

•■They would not come, depend upon it,” „.v, 
Margaret; •■ i.or shall I; so do not eip^ me V ^ 
will be much blamed.” * 
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‘•Pshaw !” said Clara. And so she was married, 
having is«ued cards to all her fashionable friends. 
Her reception-day was very brilliant, the fite the 
gayest of the season ; and the bride and groom left 
the next afternoon for their wedding tour, amid the 
applause of the waiters, who regaled themselves on 
the scraps of the feast and the half bottles of cham* 
pBgne that were left to evnjHjrale. 

A year after, no one would have recogniaed the 
pay and elegant-looking Clara Clavering in the faded 
Mrs. Penrose. Her elephantine spouse was not so 
amiable as before marriage ; and the poor wife was 
heard to say that, after all, wealth was not the prin¬ 
cipal thing in marriage,' she would prefer a compe¬ 
tency and happiness. 

Laura’s health was much impaired by her un¬ 
ceasing frelfulness and ill humor, and eventually 
her sight became affected. Sitting in a dark room, 
unable to read or sew, deprived of every amuse- 
menl, she wept herself blind at last! Reduced to 
this melancholy state, Cora Clavering once more 
stepped across the threshold fntm which she had 
l>een so rudely thrust, and offered her aid to the 


sufferer. Her gentle hand applied the cooling com¬ 
pressions to Laura’s swollen lids; her noiseless 
footstep could cross the room and not disturb her if 
she slept. That low sweet voice never grated 
harshly on the sensitive ear of the invalid, and she 
learned to long for her coming as a captive for free- 
dora Fanny clung to her as a guardian angel; for 
from how many heartaches did Cora's presence 
save her! Margaret watched with her, and to- 
irether they persuaded Laura to submit to an opera- 
tion; and she requested that it might not be de- 

^^^Rut on Cora she leaned for support in the hour 
of trial, and, clasping her hand firmly, said that she 


was prepared. Faithful and true, that Toic« eo* 
couraged her through the tr>'ing moraents. That 
slender arm supported her head, and seemed so 
strong; and until the bandages were removed from 
her eyes, still that slight form glided obout to sup¬ 
ply her bitter enemy’s every waol. 

But at length Laura could see onoe more, aod 
light had come, loo, upon her darkened soul. Sil¬ 
ting one evening in Cora’s little parlor, she glanced 
around with a look of adminilion upon its plain 
furniture, its absence of luxury, and remembered 
the perfect content of its happy mistress. While 
she, surrounded by all that wealth could afford, had 
made herself and everything around her wretched. 
Funny had often dreamed of flying to Cora for 
shelter from bitter words and reproacbe.s, and Clara 
had long since ceased to visit the sister from whoss 
les.sons she had learned to be that misguided thing, 
a worldly woman. 

“ You may well love Cora, Lewis,” said Laura, 
as she saw how fondly be watched her ever\* mo¬ 
tion ; “ she 5cems to bare the secret of exorcising 
evil spirits, and replacing them with good ones, 
besides being the best nurse, the best wife, and the 
most sun-ilimy soul that ever was on earth.” 

“Don’t flatter me, Laura,” said Cora, laughing, 
and giving Maruaret’s baby a toss that made iho 
little creature clap its hands with delight. “Lewis 
told me once he thought he AaJ married a baa- 
shee.” 

“ He married what is as rare as a banshee,” said 
Margaret, who had been sitting at Laura’s side, 
knitting a tidy for the arm-chair her skflUul fingers 
bad embroidered to embellish Cora’s little Eden. 
“ He has the brightc.nt jewel in the world, in a wife 
that can forgive, forget, and return, without even 
seeming to be aware of it, ‘ good for evil. 


;p B. I 2 T a. 


BY FAUXT PALES. 


PnEiswithus! she is with ui ! 

For I list her gentle sigh, 

And her music tones of gladness. 
Floating through the branches dry. 
Kow the south wind lifts the carpet 
Ppreod beneath the forest old ; 
Waketh up the scented violet 
From her bed of richest mould. 

Softly trill, the little sparrow, 

Peckidg .«<). from out the .,«t, 

And the robin, o'er roe 
I,ifn hi. nnthem op to God. 

Tothede.roldne.trrtorn«th, 

Yet again, ibe bluebird bngl.t- 

To the boliow tree whence yenr^, 
A*nre birdling. wing their 8ighl. 

Now the brooklet ie unfettered, 

-‘’"“kr.tbrrd'Lf.r:! 

®Brogrt» ‘trough the vie below: 


Tokens of the happy springtime, 

On the hillside by the brook ; 

Kmorold grasses, velvet mosses, 

Smile from many a sunny nook. 

On the cottage eaves aligl>J»n«> 
Swallows in the sunlight sing, 

Filling .lithe nir ground me 

Wiih their joyou. iwittwing. 

O'er the deep blue upper 

LitlU while- winged 

Melting out, Uke ^^’.ye. 

>Ne«th the Day-god a buriunis 

ii:„w leaf-bnds swellingj 

B.P i. welliug Jaaf 

Springing ‘o"*''* ,,t-.ed dwellmgi 

Bureting from their d.rk.n^j 

Bike the fr^ T 8j“.withu.! 
Spring la with ua . . 

New life are welliog. 

Freeh hope, lo m) , 

As I welcome ber ag 
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BY MRt. K. F. BLLET. 


MRS. LINCOLN. 

The foHowing letter (never before published) 
from Mbs. Mercy Warren to Mrs. Lincoln will 
be found interesting. Mrs. Lincoln was the eldest 
sister of Josiah Quincy, Jr., to Whom allusion is 
made in the letter. Her husband, a brother of 
General Lincoln, died before the Revolution, and 
she resided, during the war, with her father, Josiah 
Quincy, at Braintree, now Quincy, in the mansion, 
now the summer residence, of President Quincy. 
One of her letters to her brother, Samuel Quincy, 
who left Boston with other loyalists, published in 
“Curwen’s Memoirs” (page 5(52), is fnll of elo¬ 
quence. She nfterwards married Ebenezer Slorer, 
ofBoston, and died, at the age of ninety, in 1826, a 
few Weeks after the decease of her early friend, 
lohn Adams. She was for many years a corre¬ 
spondent of Mrs. Adams, and a life-long friendship 
subsisted between them. They were often together 
81 the family mansion at Quincy, where, in 1824, 
*b« welcomed Lafayette to her father’s residence. 
The present Mrs. Quincy’s mother, Mrs. Maria S. ' 
Morion, was there on that occasion. This lady had 
resided at Basheuridge, New Jersey, during a seven 
years’exile from New York, w'here her husband, 
w eminent merchant, left part of his property, de¬ 
voting the profits of the sale of the rest to the cause 
of American independence. He died during the 
war, leaving Mrs. Morion with six children. Wash- 

wgton and all his officers were frequent guests at 
her house, and some of the stirring incidents of the 
campaign yi New Jersey occurred in her immediate 
wighborhood. She was bom at Haub, on the banks 
of the Hhtne, and lived to the age of ninety-three, 
poosing the last twelve years with her daughter. 
She retained her powers to the last, and often be- 
ptifed the attention of President Quincy’s children 
with the narrative of the times when, as he used to 
“the women were all heroines.” She died at 
hiB residence at Cambridge. 

Plymouth, June 3, 1775. 
aE Mrs. Lincoln : If the tenderest sympathy 
Would be any alleviation to your sorrow, when 
nooming the death of a beloved brother, the ready 
<1 of friendship should soon wipe the starting 
from your eye. Yet, while I wish to console 
* i*appointcd father, the weeping sister, and the 
M tuore afflicted wife, I cannot restrain the rising 
within my swollen bosom, nor forbear to mix, 

V 11 when I consider that, in your 

't* c brother, America has lost a warm, un- 

27* 


shaken friend.* Deprived of his ossi.stance w'hen, 
to all human appearance, had his life been spared, 
he might have rendered his country very eminent 
service. 

By these dark di.spensations of Providence, one 
is almost led to inquire why the useful, the gene¬ 
rous, the spirited patriot is cut off in the morning 
of his days, while the base betrayer of his country, 
the incendiary, who blows up the flames of civil 
discord to gratify his own road ambition, and sports 
with the miseries of millions, is suffered to grow 
gray in iniquity. 

But who shall say to the Great Arbiter of life and 
death, to (he righteous Sovereign of the Universe 
why hast thou done thus ? 

Not surely man, whose ideas are so circum¬ 
scribed, and whose understanding can grasp so lit¬ 
tle of the Divine government, that we are lost at 
the threshold, and stand a.stonished at (he displays 
of Almighty power and wisdom. But shall we not 
rely on Infinite goodness, however severe may be 
our chastisement, w'hile in this militant slate, not 
doubting that, when the ball of Time is w'ound up, 
and the final adjustment of the W’ise economy of the 
universe takes place, virtue, W'hether public or pri¬ 
vate, will be crowned with the plaudits of the best 
of beings ; while the vicious man, immured in bis 
cot, or the public plunderer of nations, who riots on 
the spoils of the oppressed and tramples on the 
rights of man, will reap the reword of his guilty 
deeds ? ^ 

The painful anxiety expressed in your last letter 
for (he complicated distresses of the inhabitant.s of 
Bo.ston, is experienced, in a greater or less degree 
by every heart which knows anything of the feel’ 
ings of humanity. But He who is higher than the' 
highest, and » seeth when there is oppression in the 
city,” I trust will deliver us. He has already made 
a way for the escape of many, and if speedy ven¬ 
geance does not soon overtake the wretched au- 
(hors of their calamities, we must consider them m 
the scourge of God, designed for the correction of a 
favored people, who have been loo unmindful of 
his goodness; and when they shall be aroused bv 
affliction to a sense of virtue, which stimulated 
their worthy progenitors to brave the dangers of the 
sea, and the still greater horrors of traversing a ba 
barian coast, in quest of Freedom denied them o*^" 
their native shore, the modern cankerworms wiM 
with the locusts and other devourers which infested 

♦ Josiah Quincy, Jr., oh. 28 April, I775. 
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the nations of old, lie swept, with the besom of de- 
htrurtion, from the face of the American World. 

I hope my friend will not a^^ain be obli^-ed to 
leave her habitation for fear of the ravages of an 
unnatural foe ; yet I think we must expect con¬ 
tinual alarms through the summer, and happy will 
it lx* for the British Etnpire, of which America is a 
part, if this conte‘<t terminate then. But, whether 
It be a season of war or the sunshine of peace, 
whether in prospj'rity or afUietion, be assured Mrs. 
Lincoln has ever fne best wishes of her real friend, 
Mekct Warekw. 


REBECCA WILLUMS. 

One of the early adventurers in the Valley of Ohio 
River was Isaac Williams. After he became a re- 
•^idcjil of the West, he explored its recesses, travel- 
ms alonp the shores of the Mississippi to the turbid 
waters of the Missouri. In 1775, he married a 
youthful widow, Rebecca Martin, the daughter of 
Joseph Tomlinson, of Grave Creek. Her first hus¬ 
band liad been a trader with the Indians, and was 
killed in 1770. She was born in 1754, on the banks 
of the Potomac, in Maryland, and removed to Grave 
Creek with her father’s family in the first year of 
her widowhood. Since that lime she had lived 
with her unmarried brothers, keeping house for 
‘hern, and would remain alone in their dwelling 
while they were absent on hunting excursions. 
She was young and sprightly in disposition, and had 
little knowledge of fear. In the spring of 1774, she 
paid a visit to her sister, who had married u Mr. 
Baker, and resided upon the banks of the Ohio, oppo¬ 
site Yellow Creek. It wai soon after the oele- 
brafed massacre of Logan’s relatives at Baker’s 
station. Rebecca made her visit, and prepared to 
return home as she had come, in a canoe alone, the 

distance being fifty **"^®*'’* 

residence in the afternoon, and paddled her canoe 
till dark. Then, knowing that the moon would 
rise at a certain hour, she neared the land, leaped 
on shore, and fastened her craft to some willows 
that drooped their boughs over the water. She 
shelter in a clump of bushes, where she lay 
;,|1 The moon cleared (he tree tops and seat a broad 
-(ream of liffht over the bosom of the river. Then, 
her boat, she stepped a few pace.s into 
iinfas g reached the 

,he water something cold and soft, and 

down discovered, to her horror, that it 
r^tooping moonlight streamed 

was 0 lodiJ^not long tilled, it was 

evident, for th „o 

Tor”be instinct of «lf-prcservation taught 

scream, for t dangerous. She went round 

her that it ,here when she 

the corpse, w i reached the 

i"mh’of*Gr^e Creek, Without further adventure, 
early the next morning. 


In the ensuing summer, one morning while kin¬ 
dling the fire, blowing the coals on her knees, she 
heard steps in the apartment, and, turning round, 
saw a verj'” tall Indian standing close to her. He 
shook his tomahawk at her threateningly, at the 
same lime motioning her to keep silence. He then 
looked around the cabin in search of plunder. See¬ 
ing her brother’s rifle hanging on hooks over the 
fireplace, he seized it and went out. Rebeoca 
showed no fear while he was present; but, imme¬ 
diately on his departure, left the cabin and hid her¬ 
self in the standing com till her brother came home. 

Her second marriage was performed with a sim¬ 
plicity characteristic of the limes. A traveling 
preacher, w'ho chanced to come into the settlement, 
performed the ceremony at short notice, the bride¬ 
groom presenting himself in his hunting-dress, and 
the bride in short-gown and petticoat of homespon, 
the common wear of the country. 

This Rebecca Williams afterwards became It- 
mous among the borderers of Ohio River for her 
medical skill, and the cure of dangerous wounds. 
She wa« with Elizabeth Zane at the siege of Fort 
Henry, at Wheeling, and there exercised the heal¬ 
ing art for the benefit of the wounded soldiers. In 
1777, the depredations and massacres of the Indians 
became so frequent that the settlement at Grave 
Creek wms broken up. It was in a dangerous lo¬ 
cality, being on the frontier, and lower down the 
river than any other. 


n December, 1777, when the British army was 
)ossession of Philadelphia, and the Americans in 
iter quarters at Valley Forge, Major Tallroadgs 
s stationed for some time between the two 
lies, with a detachment of cavalry, for the pur- 
e of obser\'aiion, and to circumscribe the r^ 
he British foraging parties. The horses o « 
ad were .seldom unsaddled, nor did they o 
lain all night in the same position, for fear o a 

t from the enemy, 
t one time the major was informed 
girl had gone into Philadelphia 
lio informal ioD. It » supposed she 
>loyed for that purpose by Washington 
irons of seeing her. Tallmadge adv^^J- 
•ds the British lines, and of 

;m called "The woman 

routposta. 1“ ® *""®’‘^!7,,vem. She 

,e from the city and j gained to 

.municated the J;,, inmrmpted 

he'alarm «»®>. “‘® 

.ching. Steppmg to patrolea. 

„ riding a. full ”himaeVfo.h» 

time was to be lost, and he thre ^ ko 

«. The girl h-rwbfcb she did, ^ 

her to mount behmd him, 
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expression of fear after she was on horseback. 
Tallmadge mentions her conduct with admiration 
in his journal. 

On the approach of winter, when the British army 
retired from the active service of the field, they 
were usually distributed, while in possession of 
Long Island, in the dwellings of the inhabitants 
within the lines. An officer, at first, visited each 
house, and, in proportion to its size, chalked on the 
door the number of soldiers it must receive. The 
first notice the good hostess commonly had of this 
intrusion was the speech, “ Madam, I am come to 
take a billet on your house.” The best mansion 
was always reserved for the quarters of the officers. 
In this way were women forced into the society of 
British officers, and, in order to conciliate their good 
will and protection, would often invite them to tea, 
and show them other civilities. 

The “New London Gazette,” dated November 
20,1776, stales that several of the most respectably 
ladies in East Haddam, about thirty in number, had 
met at the house of J. Chapman, and, in four or five 
hours, husked about two hundred and forty bushels 
of com. “A noble example,” says the journal, 
“and necessary in this bleeding country, while 
their fathers and brothers are fighting the battles of 
the aaiion.” 


Lessing records a similar agreement on the part 
of the Boston women. 

The “ New York Spectator,” April 13lh, 1803, 
forty-seven years old, announces the arrival in New 
York of Mrs. Deborah Gannett, the “ Deborah Sam¬ 
son” whose memoir appeared in a former number 
of the **Lady’s Book.” It says: “This extraor¬ 
dinary woman served three years in the army of 
the United States, and was at the storming of York- 
town under General Hamilton, serving bravely, and 
as a good soldier. Her sex was unknown and un¬ 
suspected, until, falling sick, she was sent to the 
hospital, and a disclosure became necessary. We 
understand this lady intends publishing her me¬ 
moirs, and one or more orations which she has de¬ 
livered in public upon patriotic subjects. She, last 
year, delivered an oration in the Theatre at Boston, 
which excited great curiosity and did her much 
credit.” 

This curious confirmation of Ine account given 
of her in the memoir alluded to should be a suffi¬ 
cient answer to the ill-natured criticism of the 
“ Lojidon Atlunccum.^^^ which, reviewing “ The 
Women of the American Revolution,” endeavors to 
throw discredit on the whole story, by ridiculing it 
as utterly improbable and romantic, though the 
critic does not bring proof to controvert a single 
statement, nor assign any ground for his doubt but 
“ we surmise.” 


HOME; OR, THE COT AND TREE. 


BT aOBBRT rOHNSOX. 


1 Ksow a cot, beneath whose eave 
There is a hawthorn tree, 

Where playmates young were wont to weave 
Spring's earliest flowers for me: 

Ttat old familiar cot and tree, 

The oaken bench and shade, 
re ever present now with me 
^ when we met and played. 


that ancient tree and cot 
An^ earliest prayer 

^ ^ uiothcr’s care; 

^ “““ 

Bor life; 

mid the worldT''?*® 

'hat sam roam, 

^ atm of home. 


Ask him, with sickness sore oppressed, 

Who cheered his hope when dim, 

He ’ll tell you she, in whose loved breast 
Glowed sympathy for him : 

The soothing voice, the gentle tread, 

And ever silent prayer. 

The pillow smoothed to ease the head— 

All tell a mother’s care. 

Ask him who, on the ocean dark. 

In unknown sens did roam, 

When first he spied the nearing bark. 

If he thought not of home? 

He ’ll tell of thoughts that thrilled his h»rt 
While bounding o’er the wave; 

The Joys that none but home impart 
Lent courage to the brave. 

He thought of her, his early choice, 

The parting hour, the sigh, 

The hand that pressed, the trembling voice, 
Sad face, and tearful eye; 

And while he walks the deck at night. 

He ever sees that star 

Whose beam reflects where joys more bright 
Still win him from afar. 
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COUNTRY C N A R A C T K R S, 

the last of the tie-wigs. 


IT JARKD AUSTIN. 


O.xE of my eorliept village reminiscences is a 
Vision of old Caplain Garrow, in his old-fashioned, 
square-skirted coaf, plush shorts, silk stockings, 
shoe buckles, and, to crown the whole, his venerable 
tie-wig. He was a character, the captain. He was 
0 relic of a past age, an antique in perfect preserva- 
lion, a sludy for a novelist or historian. a>rn in 
Wa.ss8chusells before the rebel tiroes, he had taken 
an active part in the Revolution; wrved as cororois- 
sarv for which his education as a trader had qua i- 
.nr, the rank of captain which was at- 
tached’To the office had given him the title be bore 

in his old age. When the war was over, his sav¬ 
in his old «« y for the cap- 

,am was as on to be' called English goods, but 
Stock of what ^ increase of manufactures 

in our own country, village that the 

„j„k i, rather —"“'^rh^ nisidence, 
worthy English goods. 

.„dfor .he sa^^ of commercial bo- 

His strict o ^ whole trade 

”°\‘"‘','^"'wh.'cb tasted for a long time. Hi. 
"'j:. stop Us -pattern of neatness and economy. 
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! Hi? punctual attendance at all hours, his old barhe- 
lor gallantry to the lady customers, and his perfect 
urbanity to all, furnished an example to young«f 
traders ; while his stiff adherence to the “one price 
system, while it saved the labor and vexation o 
chaffering, gave a stability to his esfabli^hinen 
which made it respectable in the view of all sca-i 

Worthy Captain Garrow! well do I 
you at the meridian of your glory, the hea 
chant” of our village, the acknowledg ^ 

eUgantiantm in all matters of chintz an >n ’ , 

laci and ribbons, and all the e. on^ 

goods. Your opinion was law; for V®" engage- 
fo be .he .soul of honor, «.d your wojd 
ments was «ckon«! as good as ,„d 

Bu.,in an evil hour, an cheap 

Vandals came down u^n us in ^ j^^a-ted the 
English goods’ merchants. price, g^ve 

place with gaudy, worthless tras jee^u 
unlimited credit, sold at almost an p 
offer, and seemed j aouble the con- 

lugers- names in .her ta»k». ^<^^,«DceW« 

sumplion of Eogli.^b goods^ U.ioo deserted 

that the thoughtless part of the pop 
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!he worthy capiaia’s shop, which henceforward re¬ 
ceived ihe custom only of the old steady-going peo¬ 
ple. His ancient-looking wooden tenement, with its 
weather-beaten sign, was pul out of all countenance 
by tbe new brick stores, aud daring gilt signs, and 
plate glass windows of his rivals. The captain, 
however, foreseeing the result, bore it all with a 
dignity and quiet worthy of his character. He 
‘•guessed” that the importers in Boston and New 
York were destined to suffer at a future day; and so 
it turned out; for, after charging many thousand 
dollars in their books to people who were not very 
punctual about payment, his rivals, one by one, all 
failed; their stocks were sold out by the sheriff, and 
their book debts were handed over to the lawyers 
by assignees. 

After the lapse of a few months, a new swarm of 
cheap merchants succeeded them, with precisely 
the same result. Meantime, the captain kept the 
noiseless tenor of his way, and maintained the ori¬ 
ginal character of his own modest establishment. 
He had grown rich, but exhibited none of the airs 
of a presumptuous millionaire. He was too digni¬ 
fied to be insolent. 

Well do I remember, on a certain day, when the 
captain, now quite an old man, was near the close 
of his career, calling at his shop with my cousin 
Caroline, commissioned by her mother to purchase 




with ready money a piece of Irish linen. When 
she had examined the captain’s stock, and was 
about to make a purchase, she happened casually^ 
remark that Irish linen was sold sometimes at a 
lower price. 

“ O yes, my dear,” answered the captain—he 
always called a lady, old or young, “my dear”— 
“O yes; you can buy Irish linen over the way, 
where the big sign is, for less money. They will 
sell it to you, I dare say, at half price, and cheat 
you at that. But their goods are not like mine. 
They will generally take less than they ask you at 
first; but I never have but one price. I was bred 
a merchant before chaffering came into fashion. 
You can go and trade with them if you like, how¬ 
ever.” 

Poor Caroline, who had not been aware of the 
captain’s weak point, hastened to apologize, con¬ 
cluded her purchase, and was careful in future to 
respect the captain’s sensitiveness on the subject 
of cheap goods. 

Ere I left ray native village to become a wanderer 
over the wide world, the captain had been gathered 
to his fathers. Having no relatives, he directed the 
executors of his will to apply his handson^e fortune 
to the establishment of an asylum for orphans, 
which still remains a monument of his sterling 
goodness and public spirit. 


TO A. E. B., OR HER WHO UNDERSTANDS IT 


BY ADALIZA CUTTBE. 


Dearmt, my sad and lonely breast 
I« fall to-night of thoughts of thee. 

And as the tired dove seeks its neat, 

With Its dear little ones to be, 
thus my weary spirit turns 
\ whom it fondly yearns, 

And dies unfettered o’er the .ea: 

CwthybreMl it fold, it, wing, 

upo^otf 'kit., 


I sometimes take my lute to sing 
The simple songs we loved so well ; 

But when I touch each quivering string, 

Sad, mournful sounds arise and swell; 

For she whose presence could inspire 
My heart with such poetic fire 
Has kissed her last, her sad farewell 
Upon ray cheek, and left me hero 
To shed alone the silent tear. 

I take ray books; but bard and sage 
Have half their beauty lost for me, 

And tears fall fast upon the page 
That 1 so oft have read with thee. 

And then I throw those books aside, 

While faster still the tear drops glide, 
That^y my side thou canst not be. 

Poor heart, be still, nor sigh in vain 
For joys that may not come again ! 

Where, where art thou ? Oh, well I know 
What joy my presence would impart! 
What rapture in thine eye would glow 
To clasp me to thy loving heart I 
For in that noble heart of thine 
Beats the same love that throbs in mine; 

Nor time shall bid that love depart. 

Meet me in Heaven! ray heart’s warm prayer, 
I love thee here —I ’ll love thee there f 
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THE JUDGE; A D3.AMA OK AKIEEICAH LIFE. 


MRS* •ARAU HALK. 


(Concluded from page 245.) 


ACT V. 


Scene I.-Bom HiU. The garden before Prof. 
Olnky’s house. Youno Henry Bolton asui 
Isabelle ; she is weeping. Tiirr morning. 

Henry Bolton {aside). 

I oannot leave her in this agony, 

{looks at his watch,) 

And yet the hour is nearly out. O Time ! 
Turnback thy sands! take months from out my life 
For moments spared me now. 1 cannot lea\e her. 

{To her .) Dear Isabelle, be comforted ; I’ll go 

And tell my father this sad tale you’ve told me. 
Fear not; he has a soul of nobleness— 

He will consent; and, when you are my wife, 

You ’ll have a host of friends. 


*Ti8 but another grief for me to bear; 

And I had rather suffer than inflict 
A pang on you. But, Henry, if I were 
An heiress, with a fortune and a name. 

And friends to love and flatter me—I’d speak 
Of my heart’s love for you: I cannot now 
A nameless, homeless, and forsaken chil . 

Oh! let me be forgiven if I keep ^ 

The station heaven appointed me—alone. 
Some must be sufferers in this world of carc- 
Viciims for others, wearing out their Uves, 
Like the poor Greenlanders, in night an win 
But God will strengthen all to bear their ot. 

If patiently they take the 


Isabelle. 

No! no! dear Henry; 

This must not, cannot be. I’ve given my word 
To him who hitherto I deemed my father. 

And who has been a father in his care— 

He’s dying now—that I will take his charge. 

Will teach his pupils, and insure a home 
To his poor wife and Alice, whom I love 
As an own sister. They gave me a home, 

Else I had been cast off e’en as the weed 
Is cast to perish. No! I must be firm; 

My duty is made plain; I must stay here. 

Henry Bolton. 

Oh! say not so, dear Isabelle ! be mine. 

Would you waste youth, and health, and loveliness 
In this unthankful and laborious life? 

No! no! It must not be; I will provide 
For these. 

Isabelle. 

Oh, Henry, torture me not thus 
Forcing my heart to strive against my soul. 

Your generous love but humbles me the more. 

Do not mistake me: ’tis not pride, but duty, 

That tells me we must part—and part tpr ever. 

Henry Bolton. 

And you say this to me! You never loved me— 
While I have given to you my heart, soul, mind— 
Made you the idol of my earthly hopes. 

My dream of angel-blessedness above! 

You never loved me! 

Isabelle {weeping). 

Ah! it may be best 

That you should thus believe—should doubt my 
love. 
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Henry Bolton. 

bis must not, shall not be, dear Isabelle; 
ear reason, if you will not love. Last mg 
vile attempt was made to bum this house, 
nd carry you away. Dare you live 
Then there ’ll be none to guard you ? e, 

ou must be mine at once—give me the rig 
b keep you, like a jewel, in my 
^here not an eye but loves you shall beho y 
'h! say you will be mine. 

Isabelle. 


Your father never would consent. A year 
You* ve promised him to wait and| ere t a 
Is passed, you may forget the nameless gir • 

Henry Bolton. 

I wUl not wait a day. My word was passe 
When I believed this home of yours was sa 
Now—not a day. I go to ask my father. 

If he refuses me, I leave his house. 

I ft in of age to answer for myself. 


Isabelle {calmly). 

Oh! not for me and mine must this be d^o: 
You must not leave your home and frien s o 
Your future would be marred for ever, cnr> 
No! leave me to the care of Providence. 


Henry Bolton. 

sar Isabelle, with you I have the world. 
11 hire two cottages together, love 




uiuer. 

The garden-plots shall join, and you and Aii« 
May have the flowers in partnership, as be • 
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The dower of love will bloom spontaneously 
Beneath your smiles—and fortune’s smiles I win 
In winning yours. Come with me to your father, 
The good and honest OIney. He will consent. 

[Bzfunt into the house. Scene doses. 


ScENX ll.—The draemng’room at Judge Bolton’s. 
Enter Judge Bolton. 

Judge. 

The day of destiny for me has come! 

^^trangc bow the aspect of the outer world 
Changes beneath the changes of the soul! 

This morning is a glorious one to sense ! 

But Hope, the sun that lights the inner man, 

And warms the mind to noble energy, 

Civing the will its giant power to sweep 
The clouds of doubt and dark distrust away. 

Even as the risen sun the morning mists— 

Hope comes not to my soul! 

[Enter Rev. Paul Godfrey.) 

Ah! Godfrey, welcome ! 
\oa look as you had brought her in your heart, 

This truant Hope, to render her to me. 

I never fell the worth of friends till now. 

My life has been one long unclouded day. 
i had almost forgotten my dependence 
Oa Him who sends the sunshine as the storm. 

Godfrey. 

A dangerous state. The Bible tells us, truly, 
at ‘They who have no changes fear not God.” 
beginning of our love, 

^ love brings trust, and trubt true confidenoe- 

Z2Z 

Wiihfi P^vsue the good 

ThU tb7,*1“ work for good. 

Ttmnk P.J L oJversity. 

P^Ubllnrof''"’ 'O”® 

^ ’'v'o'v, like «eot, 

'o»h and ° “y youf faith 

Da. Maegravs htutily . 

W - ®''; Margrave. 

> lheeluei,f„„„j, 

•^UDGE. 

^hai? "vwi__ . 


o'‘>td’ t„ Margr, 

U***'* Who"”' 
b footer, isu ®‘ 'o' TOe- 


Dr. Margrave. 

I’d leave my bed again to-night to seek her, 
Only it would be groping in the dark. 

Pray, do not look so sad—we ’ll find her yet; 
I have the clue, here is the deposition— 

I took it from the dying woman’s lips. 

She died an hour ago. She hither came 
To find you out and own her crime. 


Judge. 

Where did she leave her? 


The child— 


Dr. Margrave. 

Have a moment’s patience. 
The woman said she did not dare to carry 
The child among her kindred at the West; 

They would have found the impo.sition out, 

As Isabelle resembled not her daughter. 

And so the woman traveled to Virginia, 

And there, with a kind family, she left 
The orphan to her fate. 

Judge. 

With whom? 

Dr. Margrave. 

The name 

She has forgotten—but she left a token, 

Half of this severed chain (tcUes out half a neck¬ 
lace), with “Isabelle” 

Engraven, as this has “De Vere” upon it. 

Judge [snatching the chain). 

Ah! this was Isabelle’s—her mother’s, too» 

This is a clue indeed. I ’ll go at once 
To seek her out and find the other half. 

Godfrey [taki/ig it out). 

’Tis here. And thus may Truth be ever found 
By all who seek her earnestly, and wail 
Her advent in the time and way appointed! 

The way is righteousness^the time is God’s 

Judge. 

I am confounded by these miracles. 

Explain—where did you find this precious token? 

Godfrey. 

’Twas given me by Professor OIney—he 
It was who took the little Isabelle 
And reared her as his own. 

Judge. 

What Isabelle? 

That daughter of the pedagogue my son 
Is seeking for his wife? 

Godfrey. 

The very same. 

And Romeo did not love his Juliet more 
Than your son loves this charming Isabelle; 

And she, like Juliet, loves him in return. 

Judge. 

Thank Heaven for this! 

\ (Enter Henry Bolton.) 

' Ah! here he comes! Now, Henry, 
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SCO 


OODET’S 


magazine and lady-s bogy. 


What saya your lady-love ? 1. »»* 

To truM your constancy for one long year . 

Heney Bolton. 

I cannot wait the term; and I have come 
To ask your pardon, and retract ray word. 

I:*t.belle has no home; Professor Olney 
Is not her father. 

Judge. 

Ay, I’ve heard the story. 

And you resign her now? - ' 

Henry Bolton. 

Not while I live. 

I mean to marry her at once— to-day, 

Before this only father she has known 
Is deadhe will die soon. 

Judge. 

Wed her! this unknown. 
Ah'. Henry, this to me! Why, you nre mad! 

Henry Bolton. 

My father, I have told you ray 

You ’ve heard me own my love for Isabelle, 

To have your approbation of ray choice 
Would 611 my cup of earthly happiness; 

But I shall marry her e’en though the act 
Bring banishment from you. 


Judge. 


To wait a year. 


You promised, Henry, 


Henry Bolton. 

And so I would have done. 
To gain your favor, I would suffer this 
Delay and cross of love. But now I feel 
That duty, honor, manly sentiment 
Compel me to the side of Isabelle. 

She is alone ; I must and will protect her. 


Judos. 


She has no name. 


Henry Bolton. 

She shall have mine: a name 
My father has made honorable. 

Judge. 

Henry, 

You have no fortune. How support your wife? 
Henry Bolton. 

I ’ll work. I have been flattered for roy talents, 
But never yet have had an aim or motive 
To test their worth and energy. I ’ll work. 
The rich man’s son may live in idleness. 

The great man’s son reflects his father’s light, 
And thus their genius and their noblest powers 
Are often unemployed, obscured, and lost. 

’Tis better I should have to make my way; 
And with my guiding angel, Isabelle, 

And the example of my noble father, 

1 surely shall succeed. 


Godfrey. 

Give me your hand. .lc a 

you are God's noblest work, an = 

True to the witness your own spirit be«s, 

Li so does every man's, would they b« hear 
And follow as you do-lhat J"*’ 

And no. inherited. ’Tis 

That makes the differenee m our mortal , 

And Providence arranges this at wlb 
How kind the lot that gives you Isabelle. 

JlT)GE. .l* 

Mv son! my son! may you be worthy of her. 

And love her alway. Know she 
That, in your boyhood, was your 
The I.abclle De Vere we mourned as dead. 

Yo^sundamazedibutallshallbeexplained 

Henry Bolton. 

Oh, let me go and tell her! 

Godfrey. 

I ’ll go with you • 

And, as we go, will make the mystery plain- 
Judge. 

Andbringherhere. Ord«ir the carej^. H- ' . 

And bring her home with you. I ke' 

To fold hor to my heart iJoovntt. 

[Exit Young Bolton ana 

Dr. Margrave. 

How strangely and how wis^yJ-;‘^”“ 

Directs the course of life. 

That bitter medicine was kindly gi _ 

Had Isabelle remained 

With Heury here, they migh , ’ j ^ 

But never would have felt sue ce 
Of true, unbribed affection as will W 
The blessing and the memory o 
Dennis a 7 id Michael are heard stngtng as 
enter. 

Dennis and Michael 
The rogue and the ruffiM love i, bright. 

But we will go forth when j,appioc«* ^ 

And the joy of the ‘^,1 M^ee. 

Of Dennia O’Blamey and Michael wag 

Dennis {seeing the 
Bless your honor’s house—the rogue 
Michael. 

They’ve taken Captain Pawlett an wi® 

Dennis. 

The other murdering villain entered he 
Michael. 

The officers are coming now to scare . ^ 

(As the Officers enter, the Ruts 

heard. Lucy Bolton and the 
rush in.) 

Judge {catching Lucy m hts 

What i. it, Lucy What baa happened, btr 
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Luor. 

Oil, father, he is killed! 

Judge. 

Who? who? 

Lucy. 

Frederick! 

He '8 chol himself, and in his mother’s room. Oh! 

{Shrieks and faints.) 

Da. Maborave. 

I’ll go and see what can be done. 

[Exit Mabobave and the Officers. 

Judge. 

Lucy! 

She is reviving! Quick, give me the cup. 

Here, drink, my love; the water will revive you. 
Nay, do not speak; be silent and be calm. 

The angels, as they watch this guilty world. 

See every day such sights of wretchednes 
Think of the angels in that world of joy. 

Where Death can never enter. Do not weep. 

Ah, yes \ you are a mortal and a woman. 

And tears of pitying grief for other’s woes 
Are human offerings Heaven will ne’er reject. 

Weep for Belinda’s sorrow; weep for her. 


Isabelle. 

Dear father, no 

But take me as your own, and let me live 
Thus in the warmth and light of this dear home: 

I shall be rich, beyond my wildest dreams. 

I only wished for wealth to give away 
To those 1 loved, and those who were in need. 

And now the world o’erflows with happiness. 

I am 80 rich in friends and hopes, I feel 
Half fearful it will prove a fairy tale; 

It seems too sweet for earth. 

Madame Belcour ntshes in, her hair diskfveled, 
followed by attendants. 

Madame Belcour. 

He *8 dead! he ’s dead \ I’ve murdered him! 
He *s dead! 

My falsehood poisoned him ; and so he died. 

Ho did not kill himself! Say i^ol a word. 

My heart and brain are both on fire! His blood 
Is here, and here ! {Sees Isabelle.) Oh, save me ! 
save me now! 

She’s come to witness here against my soul! 

You cannot see her; she is like an angel! 

I know her well! She’s there! Begone! begone ! 
{Faints exhausted on the stage. Attendants 
raise her.) 


Re-enter Dr. Margrave. 
De. Margrave. 

Ti* over! He has gone to his account. 
Judge. 


Judge. 

Poor broken-hearted mother! Bear her in. 

And tenderly. Her mind is quite o’erthrown. 
[Madams Belcour tarried in by the attendants. 


Where human judgment never may intrude. 

We ’ll leave him to the One who reads the heart, 
j wants, and woes, and weaknesses, 

keep us from temptation ’—this siiould be 
of aU-with thankfulness 
i-or daily blessings given—and here come mine. 

Godpeet, followed by Young Bolton and 
Isabelle. 

W.* i. • ^dfret {to the Judge). 

YOU the lost pleiad of your heart. 

Jxidqb, 

^d yours, my daughter! 

«ia Z w 


Dr. Margrave. 

These alternations make the sura of life : 

Thus sorrow treads upon the steps of joy. 

A bridal here; and from the neighboring door 
Comes forth a funeral tram. 

Godfrey. 

And both are well. 

We live to die, and die to live again; 

And evermore the day succeeds the night. 

And those who see the sunshine on their path 
May walk in soberness and yel be glad. 

Judge. 

The cloud conceals, but never dims the star; 

And Youth and Happiness will twine their wreath 
Even on Thalia’s brow. My children, come; 

It is my birthday; all our friends are here, 

And they return our smile of thankful joy 
That Isabelle is found. Our task is done; 

And, if approved by you, our cause is won. 

END OF THE PLAY. 
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SUSAN CLIFTON 


0?u, THE CITY AND THE COUNTKY. 


CT PROFESSOR AIDER, 
(Continued from page 250.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 

After a partial recovery from the fatigues of the 
journey to the homestead, Mr. Richard Clifton ap- 
peared to be much improved in health, and strong 
hopes were entertained that his recovery would be 
complete. He manifested the proper showings of 
regret for the loss of his companion, though he had 
felt towards her none of that ardor of affection, and 
had enjoyed with her none of those felicities which 
had mingled in his visions of domestic life before he 
had become a prosperous man of the world. It was > 
sad to have death enter his dwelling; it w'as sad to be | 
left with no one whom he could call his own. Some | 
of that loneliness which had long preyed upon him 
wa^i, perhaps, unconsciously set to the loss of her 
who had ailed but a small place in his heart, though 
she had been the wife of hus bosom for a score of 
years, and had found in him all she expected in a 1 
husband; perhaps it would be scarce too much to ; 
gay—all she desired. 

In a few days, he was able to leave his chamber 
and sit with the family, though his feeble step and 
sunken eye contrasted strangely with the proud 
bearing which he exhibited but a few weeks before. 

Sus^n devoted herself to his care, and his attach¬ 
ment for her seemed to increase daily. While her 
father was busy with the labors of the form, and 
her mother was occupied with household cares, she 
talked with him, read to him, sung to him, and m 
every way strove to make the time pass pleasantly, 
and to woo back to his veins the tide of health. 

For a time there was an encouraging prospect of 
success, but the prospect was soon overcast. After 
the first rallying, he remained stationary for a lime, 
and then began, almost imperceptibly, to decline. 
The cough, that grew more and more distinct and 
hollow, and profuse night sweats, awoke the most 
anxious solicitude on the part of his loving friends. 

' Susan had, from the first, feared that he would not 
recover; but she had given no expression to her 
fears. Her father had entertained the most confi¬ 
dent hopes, till the symptoms above noticed forced 
upon nim the conviction that his brother was passing 
to the tomb. The faithful physician could not lessen 
that painful conviction. If the air of the country and 
careful nursing could not raise the patient, the ease 
was hopeless. The soft breezes of autumn, and the 
ministerings of pure affection, seemed to be in vain. 

“Brother,” said Richard, one morning. “I should 
be glad to have you sit with me to-day, if your busi¬ 
ness will permit. If you should suffer a little loss 
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thereby, it will be abundantly made up to you before 
long.” 

This was the first allusion he had made to the 
probable result of his disease. A tear stood io every 
eye, but no word was spoken, except in reply to his 
request. 

“ I will make arrangements in course of half an 
hour,” said Henry, “ that will allow me to be with 
you.” 

He did so, and from that hour was seldom absent 
from his brother’s side. 

“What has become of Harry Ford'f” said Rich¬ 
ard, as they were sitting in the warm sunlight in ibe 
piazza, where they used to sit together long years 
ago. Autumn was creeping on apace, but the air 
was still bland and balmy. Harry was one of their 
early and most intimate playmates—a fine, cheerful, 
open-hearted boy, whose parents were the practical 
advocates of ** the let-alone, do-nothing policy,” in 
regard to education. Still, to the surprise of many, 
Harry conducted himself well in boyhood, and gave 
promise of becoming a worthy man. 

“ Harry Ford,” replied Henry, “died a few years 
ago in the poor-house.” 

“ Died in the poor-house! How came that to pass ? 
“He became very intemperate, and, of course, 
very poor; and, in his last days, he was so abusi\e 
to his family, that they were obliged to send him to 
the poor-house.” 

“ Whom did he marry?” 

“ Jane Sullivan. You remember her?” 

“ Yes, very well; though I do not know that I 
have thought of her for twenty years. I remcmbei 
we used to sit near each other in school, and 1 coul'i 
never whisper to her without causing her to blu-b, 
“ She has led a very unhappy life. Harry’s pros 
pects were good when she married him, but he sooi 
joined an infidel club in the next town, and hi 
course was then rapidly downwards till it ended i 
the drunkard’s grave.” 

“Jane was a lovely girl; next to”-I* 

in his mind to say—next to Margaret Gray, she 
the finest girl in school. “ What has become i 
James Rogers?” 

1 “ He lives in the southern part of the town^hi 

i He is poor, and lives by days’ work. He ha? 
large family, and has had a great deal of sickne?? 
it; but he is one of the happiest men I know. I 
is poor in this world’s goods, but is ri*^h towar 
God.” 

“ He appeared to be one of the most promi?* 
young men in the place, when I left it.” 
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« He was; and, for a while, he was very success¬ 
ful in the business in which he was engaged, but a 
reverse overtook him, and he lost all. He paid all 
his debts, and since then has been very poor.” 

“A hard case!” 

“He has often expressed joy at his failure.” 

“Is he insane?” 

“ By DO means. This failure was the means of 
wcuring a title to a more enduring inheritance.” 

“Is Amy Brace living?” 

“ ies. She is also poor. Her husband is a well- 
meaning, but most inefficient man.” 

‘‘All my old acquaintances seem to be poor.” 

None have been prospered in this world as my 
brother has. There are some who are comfortably 
veil off, and a few who have an undoubted title to 
me riches of eternity.” 

The nch man sighed deeply, but made no reply, 
er h ong interval of silence, he remarked— 

<Iifferent 

m^from what we expected.” 

expectations as to 

^ °™'' *8®*“! I 

not pay the price at which I gained it. I 
ave never been happy, but only preparing to be so. 
n^s has come, and death is coming! What 
my life been worth ? The few hours that I 
family this summer have been 
on y happy ones I have passed for years, 
almost as much pain as pleasure, 

„ j ^ Bad thrown away my life.” 

m not too late to repair, in part, your error.” 

could «««“»• OB tBat I 

The eniotios with which theso worfs were utter- 
“h *■* 

lie SMii ^ ■* sprung up in his heart that 

mirhi 1 *° ^ father’s hand, 

JM, long buried beneath the cares of the 

*«l>ZrdreL”‘' 

'i<»e^''iltT”°'’ *•'*' y°“ *’®™ 

leforeTl.r" ™‘"“‘ 

“lam shortly stand.” 

1 feel eihl j ‘o >‘i <oo long. 

He “““ “y 

*«>t brother, 

pour out h That brother retired to 

?»ve such for the prodigal who 

opeful indications of coming to himself. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

wibsequent to the conversation 
'0 leave hi ^ *** ®Bapter, the invalid was unable 
alone ^® seemed desirous of being 

joined th« f ? * 

amily, it was with a paler counte- 


; nance, and yet there was an expression of peace 
i resting upon it, that led to the hope that he was 
beginning to contemplate without dread the great 
change that was before him. He listened with at¬ 
tention as his brother spoke of matters relating to 
I the unseen world, and asked questions which could 
be prompted only by an inquiring spirit. Still he 
avoided any further expression of his feelings. 

One evening, Horace Lamed called to see Susan. 
She compelled him, as it were, to speud half an 
hour in the society of her uncle, w’ho scanned his 
features with interest, and asked him a few courte¬ 
ous questions, and was greatly pleased with the 
directness and manliness of his replies. When Ho¬ 
race and Susan had withdrawn, he remarked to 
Henry— 

“ That young man is engaged to Susan ?” 

“ He is.” 

“ I like him. He appears well. I like him for 
his mother’s sake. 1 wrote to her, offering to assist 
him in his education, but the offer was declined, and 
the money returned. Why was it? JDoes she re¬ 
tain a prejudice against me ?” 

“ I presume not. She is at peace with all man¬ 
kind, and with her Maker. The young man has a 
very independent, self-relying spirit. . Probably he 
dictated the letter you received.” 

“ Was that before he was engaged to Susan ?” 
“When did you write her?” 

“Immediately after my return to the city.” 

“They were not engaged then, at least not in 
form.’* 

“As tbing.s now are, would he refuse to receive 
aid from me ?” 

“ I do not know. Susan can probably tell.” 

“I must speak with her on the subject.” 

The next time he was left alone with Susan, ho 
said— 

“ Susan, my dear daughter, for so I must call 
you, though you would not give me leave to do so, 

I wish to do something for young Lamed.” 

Susan made no reply, except by a crimson blush. 
“Pardon me for speaking so abruptly. I have 
not a great while to stay with you, and I rau.st say 
what I have to say directly and without preface.” 

“ That is the way in which 1 would have every 
one speak to me,” said Susan. 

« There is nothing which I can do for your wel¬ 
fare and happiness which I do not desire to do. My 
property will soon be of no value to me, for I shall 
shortly be in my grave. I wish to know if you 
cannot devise some way by which I can assist 
young Lamed in his education. Set your wits to 
work, and, having succeeded, inform me. I am 
growing faint, and shall require assistance to be en¬ 
abled to reach my room.” 

Susan called her father, who was at hand, and, 
supported by them both, the invalid succeeded in 
reaching his room. He then fainted quite away. 
Susan was greatly alarmed, as she had never beloru 
seen one in a state of temporary insensibility. So 
perfect an image of death could not be witnessed 
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for the first time without agitation and even terror. 

By a prompt application of remedies, consciousness 
was soon restored. He was feeble and dispirited, 
and Susan remained by his bedside. Unable or 
disinclined to engage in conversation, he pointed to 
the Bible. She read to him. He listened with in¬ 
terest, and when she paused would request her to 

proceed. She read till the shadows of evening ren¬ 
dered it necessary for her to lay aside the volume. 

“ There is much there,” said he, “ that I do not 
comprehend.” 

“ Is there not much there that you can compre¬ 
hend, and much that you can believe, though it 
transcend your comprehension? Do you find any 
difficulty in understanding this assertion, * God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believelh in him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life?’ ” 

“ 1 believe it. 1 do not doubt the truth of any 
declaration of the Bible; but there is an air of un¬ 
reality about the truths which prevents my acting as 
I should, if I really felt them to be true. I find that, 
in order to believe, one needs to have the heart of a 
little child. My heart is soiled, and hardened, and 
chilled by the devotion of my life to the world. I 
would that I could become a child again !” 

“ That very desire indicates that you are ap¬ 
proaching the temper of mind which will authorize 
you to rely on the Divine promises.” 

“ Do you think so ? Do not encourage me to hope 
unless you are sure you are authorized to do so. | 
Do you believe that one who has given himself for 
a lifetime to the world, to the pursuit of that which 
he must leave behind him when he enters another 
world^o you believe that one who has been so un¬ 
wise and so wicked can recover what he has wil¬ 
fully, not to say willingly, lost ?” 

« I do not think that one can, strictly speaking, 
recover Vhat he has lost. That is, he cannot be 
what he would have been, if he had rightly em¬ 
ployed his time and advantages. The hours that 
are passed can never be recalled, nor the particular 
blessings of which they might have been rainislers. 
Still, provision is made for those who have pursued 
the course you have described—provision whereby 
they may be made partakers of the Divine mercy.” 

“ But, in order that one may be a partaker of that 
mercy, he must have a peculiar temper of mind. 
His heart must be delivered from the hardness in¬ 
duced by a lifetime of neglect of duty. 1 am far 
from possessing that temper.” 

Your consciousness of want is a hopeful sign. 
Let me, my dear uncle, presume to offer you ad¬ 
vice. Do not strive to bring your mind into a con¬ 
dition which you imagine will render you an appro¬ 
priate object of the Divine mercy, but go at once to 
your Heavenly Father and tell him all your faults, 
and all your difficulties, and all your wants. A 
sense of need is ail the preparation that is necessary 
for our approach to him. It was this sense of need 
that induced the prodigal to arise and go to his 
father. The manner in which he was reoehred 


teaches us io what manner our Heavoilr Fillw 

will receive us.” s. ^ 

Richard Clifton listened to the words of tw 
young girl with more interest than be had eror 
listened to the report of the most sucocssfol voysge. 
He was not in the least displeased at being com¬ 
pared to the prodigal son. He determined st oo« 
to follow the advice so simply and affectionsie^’ 
given. He closed his eyes and concentrated tto 
energies of his soul in mental prayer. Thetnittia 
of the Bible were no longer to him dim and unreal. 
They were distinct realities. He felt that it ^ 
no vague desires and indefinite longings to w 
he was giving expression in or*r to 
feelings. He was conscious of ofienng peU 
a Being who was near at hand and not afsr off- 

The effort of mind and heart thus pid »_ 

exhausting to his feeble frame. It was ® 
a quiet slumber. When Susan perceived thSl^ ^ 
slept, she stole softly from the room, and 
acquaint her father with her hopes 
preparation which her uncle was making for M 


loat irtlimAV. 


CHAPTER XVIII- 

Whzw Richard Clifton awoke from 
an expression of calmness rested upon his 

nance. It was plain that deep dwpon 

longer pressing upon his heart. 
ly increased, so that, on a very md J 
son, the brothers once more sat 
which had shaded their Jw 

direction which was given to their conw 
Richard was most gratifying to his . 

spoke of the blessed example and pious “ 
of their sainted father. Henry 
find how deeply those teachings b^ ^ 

on his brother’s memory. The toils an 
life spent in neglect of upon 

them. The interest with which he 
them led to the hope that they had now some 
more than a place in his memory. in 

.c Is it not too mucA to believe,” said R.c^»«Md 
the course of their conversation, ” 
manner of life has been so different rom ^ 
luding to their father—” should leave the 
peace and meet him in a belter one? , 

“We are to believe the declarauons 
Writ—its promises as well as its ^®“““®****^ oo® 
” True, that is the only thing that can 
to look into the narrow house without a 
How mistaken are those who suppose li ^ 
lost, provided there is peace at its c ose. 
hope for the ftiture; but I still feel that I h 

my life.” .. 

Henry’s heart was too full to aUow him 
any reply to his brother’s declaration. 

” We have passed many happy days in o 
under the shade of this tree. VVe sbal n 
together here ngain.” 
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“We may.” 

“ I am nearer the close of my journey than you 
are aware. I am warned by a feeling here,” lay¬ 
ing his hand on his heart, «to regard every day as 
my Iasi.” ^ 

It gives me inexpressible joy to hear you speak 
thus composedly respecting the trying hour.” 
“Brother, I should like to see Margaret Gray be- 
ore 1 die.” A smile was upon his countenance as 
he spoke thus, but deep earnestness in his tones. 

will go and see her, and make known your 
tequest. She will not fail to grant it, I am sure.” 

“ ell her I wish to see her as Margaret Gray. 
Help me now to ray room, when I have taken one 
more view of this scene, from which I do so ear¬ 
nestly wish I had never departed.” 

He ^ed for eoroe momenis on Ihe landscape 
hMh had delighted bis youthful vision, and entered 
to divellingwiih a tear in his eye and a smile upon 
t^paired at once to the lone dwell- 
1^0 the widow, and made known to her his bro¬ 
ther s request 

expected to meet him again in this 
oomnk ^ Tr* <*«oWige him ; nor would 1 fail to 
meet him.-^ ^ 

pvmhii”*’"*.*/'"*’"’ fof 

look for f ’ ^ 

I^' u' “*®‘ '■in.- 

thl h ''>® "»*- of old. 

Pnyers^i^ "t, u'*''®''* of so man 

Tb« ,l 'a n ° ® 'ouM perisi 

^t 0 h r '®®'* one must give ac 

^^'oriumselftoGod. I will go with you a 

"iohartaifl ^*™*^®"'®^®‘* ’‘'® ■“ ■"’■■o' 

“^0 to rile h j ® ®®'“’ 'O' 

'*«• Lomed tT**’ '®''®" *''onee by 

'^th him. ’ ° *** 

■'W^OMhOT’lh'*"* ®®"*®^ '■O' ‘0 

‘*veo„„,etoforgirm??..'““‘ ‘'®'-“>’0“ 

'■■''•nyihii^'^j"*f' ’’ 'ong since X 
pitied vou And ^ hfi^tnst any human being. I 
I never had 

^ up agamstyou.” 

I knew vou justice to think so. 

towards M “^‘^^Pable of cherishing unkind- 
‘“’'f •»<« tre«L““v “'?''®'' "“‘'■'"'"y yon may 
*’*^0 not. Do ’ '■ee" '■»PPy> nml I 

’nllted toaeih. ^k** '®“*'’’'’ey tHe time we last 
•^■oekiXg?--^ ' nireamlet that flows from 
I do.” 

'“PPiness in that walk than I 
“t the possession of all my wealth.” 


:: “I should be ungrateful if I were to say that I 

have not been happy; though I have had many 
trials. I learned long ago not to look for happiness 
here, but to prepare for it hereafter.” 

” Vou have boeu what men call poor ; but you 
have been far richer than I have been. You have 
had treasures of the heart. You did not marry till 
; you had a heart which you loved as Margaret Gray 
; was capable of loving; and you have a noble boy.” 

“ Richard Clifton is still, in part at least, what he 
once was!” 

“ You believed me changed into stone, or a bale 
of goods?” 

“ I certainly believed you changed. I supposed 
; that you had taught your heart to love that alone 
which you had made the chief object of your pur- 
: suit.” 

“ I tried to do so. I tried to persuade myself that 
I had done so. I habitually used language which im¬ 
plied I had succeeded. I deceived others ; X could 
not deceive myself. I felt that I was not happy, 

: despite all my efforts to persuade myself that I was. 

I then tried to persuade myself that I was not less 
happy than others. I have been acting a part ever 
since I left this place. I have been unhappy, and I 
deserved to be unhappy.” 

“ God makes abundant provision for the happi¬ 
ness of his creatures.” 

“For time and for eternity. I have failed to avail 
myself of that made for the former; I hope I shall 
I not fail in respect to Ihe latter. And yet what right 
have I, who have caused much unhappiness and so 
little happiness to others, to expect it hereafter ?” 

“None of us can enter heaven of right, but 
through mercy and Ihe merits of another.” 

“ 1 wbh your son had come with you. I wish to 
see him and Susan together, and to charge them to 
hold the treasures of the heart in higher estimation 
than all other treasures. I am sure they will do so. 

It is a great comfort to me to know that my beloved 
Susan is to marry the son of Margaret Gray.” 

“ Horace will come and see you to-morrow,” said 
she, rising and extending her trembling hand. “I 
must not stay longer.” 

“ Do not go yet.” 

“ You are becoming exhausted.” 

“ Read to me,” pointing to the book. 

She took the book and turned to a suitable portion. 

“ Sit where I can see your countenance, if you 
please.” 

She could not refuse his request. He gazed upon 
her as she read, in tones which called vividly to re¬ 
membrance those of other days, a consoling portion 
of the Words of Him who brought life and immor¬ 
tality to light. She then rose, wiped away a tear, 
silently pressed his band, and withdrew. 

Horace called Ihe next morning, but did not re¬ 
ceive the expected charge. During the silence of 
the night, Richard Clifton had ceased to be an in- 
habitaut of earth. 

(To be continued.) 
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No department of natural history presents a more 
pleasing view than ornithology. All the associa¬ 
tions connected with it are beautiful and inspir¬ 
ing. It takes its votary into the green fields and 
dark forests, leads him to the mountain tops, and 
famishes excitement among the quiet retreats of 
the sequestered valley. Upon the feathered race 
have been expended the richest adornments of na¬ 
ture. There are no precious metals, no choice 
gems, no rare flowers, no rainbow tints that cannot 
find a rival counterpart in the plumage of birds; 
and to this transcendent beauty are added a varied, 
but always attractive form, a physiognomy expres¬ 
sive of love, of power, of unshrinking bravery. 
They have also voices almost human in their tones; 
voices that are associated with every pleasing re¬ 
collection of innocence and youth because of their 
sweetness—and voices that startle because of their 
ferocity. 
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OWXIC, TUB BBB HXTNTBB.** 

The habit* of birds present examples 
regulated, of almost Christianize soci 
aXmarried, and are given to „? 

a comfortable establishment, vthi . for 

their own mdustry. They pro^ f P ,|„,j 

their offspring, and educate them Jepsrt 

should go, and when they are old they ne 
from it. The bird* rise early P''®^' 
retire with the setting sun; as hus^'^‘“V, 
gallant, as wive* loving. All that t ey ^ ^ 
“ look may be said to interest 
theme for admiration. Birds rejoi<^ wbcr® 

the solitary fastnesses and etema so» 
the eye of man never pcnetratw or _ 
ships, the voice of the bird 
praise. And what in the wide ’"®'“ . yrdt 

in its nature, or so guileless, as t e 
How often ha* its innocent ‘"^.^vedtln 

science in the mind of the depra or 
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eompltining spirit! Who can hear the caroling^ 
eveo of (he liny wren without catching its exultant 
? We have seen it on a Sabbath sunny morn* 
ing mounted upon a bud-crowded limb of the Che¬ 
rokee rose, giving out its song as if its heart and 
body would separate in its enthusiasm; and when 
you thought it had soared to its highest note, it 
would begin again, and pour forth a torrent of love, 
graUtude, praise, and prayer, commingled in such 
varied and soul-thrilling ecstasy that the little crea¬ 
ture trembled and vibrated as if it were the chosen 
®ad valiant exponent of some rapturous and mighty 
Mnl. Such are birds, the intelligent and ornamental 
companions of man, the most prominent image 
umong the amociations and pleasing recollections 
of childhood, and one of the most admirable and 
WMderful beauties presented to his maturest mind. 

Scientifically speaking, it would seem that the 
birds, by their familiarity, were prophets in their 
own country, and therefore very much without 
onor. The poet mentioned them in bis sonnets, 
everybody loved them; the gallant cock and 
the fierce eagle were honored as the insignia of 
mighty nations; but the few who examined their 
storyand wrote of their habits were more readily 
wtufied with imperfect illustrations and meagre de- 
roriptions than were those who devoted their ener- 
^ to exhibit the habits of animals, wipers, or 
It may be stated as a remarkable fact that, 
recently, the ornithologist was incomparably 
ind his compeers in science in illustrating his 
«purtraent, choicest of all though it be in the varied 
phase of animated nature. 

^odubon is the world indebted, not only for 
i^t magnificent work on ornithology ever pro- 
j at also for one of the most magnificent 
laments ever raised by industry and genius. 

® ts k, examine his drawings, read his de- 
turn reminiscences, and then 

i most eminent of those who have pre- 
monni instantly become tame and com- 

intft ^ning from the primitive forests 

the m * *'<^®-bealcd library; it is like exchanging 
inir bird, fluttering and fly- 

lenr-^ *" haunts, for the imperfectly pre- 
^ museum; aU is motionless, 

**** nccomplished so much it is 
^ It may be 

^uri^n of *he most 

®*niorv w* impress upon the present 

evervfk* f ** always clear and complete in 
oririnai-^ ® undertakes. He is profuse in his 
^ boldly, at times, absorbs the 

•pires j I yet he so entirely renovates, in- 
iodehtLt ** industry his own, that his 

edness is unihought of by the world. 

bis cIosTJ** Audubon’s success will bo found in 
been of efnatnre; of her mysteries he has 

ibvomd n * therefore one of her most 

held no by him was ever wilh- 

d evaded. Turning over the pages of 


his works, you can trace him to the tropics, where 
bo worships and wonders ; anon, he gives the wit¬ 
nessed history of the solitary feathered life that in¬ 
habits those inhospitable regions where the marble 
blue of the eternal snow scarcely ever reflects a ray 
of sunshine. While you read with delight of the 
canvass-back duck that fell beneath his rifle in the 
placid waters of the Chesapeake, he is suddenly, 
upon another page, struggling with the gigantic 
albatros in the surge-lashed waters of the Califor- 
nias. You read on, and become lost in the green 
field and gentle sloping hill; you wander beside the 
gently running rivulet and inland lake, and rest in 
the shade of honeysuckle bowers. Changing still, 
you are ushered into the miasmatic swamps and 
dark fens in which only live the blear-eyed heron 
and repulsive bittern; and then, lifted on the wings 
of imagination, you climb the embattled rocks and 
precipices of the Cordilleras, dividing admiration 
of the rising sun with the eccentric flights of the 
mighty vulture as he wheels downward in his 
greetings of the god of day. Such is Audubon, 
who will ever be remembered as long as mind an¬ 
swers in admiration and sympathy with mind. He 
has stamped his memory in a work, and associated 
his name with a family that will endure in freshness 
when the mightiest monuments now existing will, 
like the pyramids, become unmeaning heaps; for 
his name and immortality will ever be recalled by 
the fanning pinions of every feathered inhabitant of 
the air. 

The minute history of Audubon’s remarkable 
work, from its conception to its completion, would 
involve the recital of some of the most exalted and 
interesting traits of character ever recorded, Au¬ 
dubon has slightly touched upon one or two in¬ 
cidents of discouragement that would, of them¬ 
selves, have been suflScient to dishearten a less 
energetic being; but the years of toil and sacrifice 
he endured, and the ten thousand obstacles he over¬ 
came besides those he alluded to, will never be 
known. The fair ladies who have, in the luxurious 
library, admired the leathered songsters of our con¬ 
tinent, that so gracefully sped their way over the 
nature-illuminated page—who have seen so cun¬ 
ningly illustrated the domestic life of the house 
wren and the wild homo of the eagle—will not be 
less interested if they know that to the enlightened 
assistance of one of their own sex is the world 
greatly indebted for Audubon’s ornithology. 

The early history of Audubon seems to be this: 
He grew up unconscious of his powers, save as they 
were displayed in a genuine love of nature; arriv¬ 
ing at manhood’s estate, he married a lady of rare 
accomplishments and liberal fortune. With a grow¬ 
ing family, he desired, through active business, to 
increase his estate, and in a few years found him¬ 
self the victim of profitless mercantile speculations, 
and, pecuniarily, a ruined man. At an age when 
others think of retiring from the active scenes of 
life, Audubon started, not only anew, but upon an 
enterprise of doubtful success, and one that da- 
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manded wealth and years of mduslry to accomplij‘h. 
Misfortune fecmed to awaken the latent fire withm > 
him, and his mind suddenly overflowed with spirit- 
imaircs of the feathered race, and his theu compara- , 
tivcly unskilled fingers grasped the pencil to give : 
form and shape to the struggling thought—but alas! : 
the possibility. Where was the patron to cheer the ; 
seer upon this dreary pilgrimage ? Who would care 
for his beloved family through the long years of his 
imfinished venture? Let the answer be found in 
our imperfect story. 

Many years since, we were standing at the door 
of a country post office, listening, with others, to the 
reader of the only “ latest paper” that had come to 
hand. He delivered the news, social and political, 
with a loud voice, and finally, under the head of 
“ items,” struck upon something as follow's : “ The > 
Emperor of Kussia, on his recent trip from England | 
homewards, took extreme pleasure in looking over | 
Audubon’s great work upon the birds «»f America, | 
and, as a token of his admiration, sent the author a 
gold snuff-box studded with diamonds.” 

“ What’s that ?” inquired an old but plain citi¬ 
zen. “The Eraperior Roosia give Audubon a dia¬ 
mond snuff-box studded W’ith gold ! Well, that is a 
good one, and comes up to my understanding of 
these aristocrats. Why, I knew Audubon for 
years, and a lazier, good-for-nothing, little bird, 
doublc-bar’l shot-gun shooting fellow I never 
know;” and, with another broadside at the wont 
of appreciation of character displayed by the Em¬ 
peror of Russia, and by royal personages generally, 
our well-meaning friend walked away. 

This familiar allusion to Audubon, for the first 
time, informed me of the fact that, in the vicinity of 
my own home in Louisiana, had Audubon and his 
family resided for years; and, as I became better ; 
acquainted with his work.*, I could readily perceive ' 
that the rich and undulating lands of the Felicianos, 
their primitive forests, their magnolia groves, and 
ever-blooming gardens, suited well the taste and 
pursuits of the naturalist; for the merry descend¬ 
ants of many of those immortalized beauties that 
grace his book still, in congregated thousands, fill 
the air with song and flight. 

From few did Audubon attract attention; there 
was nothing in his seeming wastefulness of time to 
command respect. The sportsmen with wliom he 
was surrounded seldom “ sighted” their weapons 
on anything less than a lordly buck, and as they 
saw nothing in Audubon but what appeared before 
their eyes, they measured their own ambition with 
no little sarcasm against one who “ found game in 
the chickadee and humming-bird.” But Audubon 
lived in a world of his own; for weeks he slept in 
the forest, that he might make himself acquainted 
with the habits of some, but for him unknown, bird. 
For days, he hung like a spectre iTpon the margin 
of the Dismal Swamp, until the flamingo, swan, and 
wild duck heeded not his familiar presence. Plac¬ 
ing a pow'erful telescope under the broad, spreading 
tree, he drew the laborious and tiny birds, as they 


built their nests, within his visual grasp, and count¬ 
ed each stick, and twig, and moss, and hair, unid 
the little fabric was complete. In time, he returned 
to his charge, and, by the same artificial meant, 
watched and admired the growing fam.ly, saw the 
food that reared the young, admired the tender en¬ 
dearments of the married birds, and recorded the 
whole with the faithfulness of a Pepys, and with the 
pastoral sweetness of a Collins or Shenstone. 

“ I remember, as if it were but yesterday, Audu¬ 
bon’s first appearance in New Orleans,” saidanow 
widely-distinguished gentleman to me, 
shall never forget,” he continued, “h« indast^ 
and enthusiasm, his utter devotion to his fsToriie 
pursuit. Ill those days, many Indians brought pms 
to the city to sell, and Audubon soon hsdlhe^wild 
sons of the forest in his employ. Every ftrtbi^ 

that the most self-sacri6cing economy could save 

went to purchase birds ; and it was a picturesque 
sight to see the then unknoM-n naturalist surrouaded 
by his wild confederates, who, by the gratificalim 
of their natural habits, brought him many o 
rich-plumaged aquatic birds that first forme fu 
jects of his pencil. At this time, the courtly 
guage of the Tuileries was his familiar tongue, 
and although, with the heartfelt approbation o 
literary world, Audubon has placed hlln^elf am g 
the most pleasing and original of the ‘pro>e 
of America,’ yet his first written descriplion 
in a language foreign to that ideniica 
fame, and many of these earliest and ^ 

essavs were so complete, that the fiaished sludea 

easily rendered them into our common angu » 

and, without effort, retained that . . 

beauty that have since distinguished t e 
compositions of Audubon himself. 

“ In everything,” said another of Audubon smost 
observing friends, “ did Audubon 
he shot a duck, the grasses and the wee s 
which it was found formed the accessories 
drawing. If he brought an eagle down fro 
eyrie, the very deadened limb that last bore the m 
press of his talons was secured at any «»cri 
the bird reappeared just as he first 
of the naturalist. This care extended to the 
blest of the feathered tribe; the apple-tree 
the thorn, the ripe fruit, the gigantic 7’ 

variegated spider, ihe interlaced horse- air, 
dow'n, the fragrant woodbine, myrtle, an ^ 

the honeysuckle and sweet pea, an ® ^ 

other hints of rural life crowd in pro 
drawings of his birds, until they appear c 
pictures, stories perfectly told.” 

Audubon, in jotting down his thoug ts, 
limes gone beyond the office of ornit ^ 

given us glimpses of life in the bac y, 

many have deemed exaggerations. tte P' 
authorities in other matters !><■« cautioned 
ready credence to these strange ta es, an 
the truth of them, because not in the circ e 
favorite pursuit. Let these skeptics 
isiana and visit, as we have done, among 
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now remember his habits, and they will admit that 
Audubon, by his solitary journeys, hi.s long resi¬ 
dence in the forests, his keen eyes, and his intense 
industry, would unfold phases of the great book of 
creation unrevealed to the less studious mass of 
mankind. 

In ihe hospitable mansion of W. G. J., hi the 
pnnshof West Feliciana, if one will look into the 
Hor, Ihey will see over the piano a cabinet-sized 
poi^t, ^arkable for a bright eye and intellectual 
OM. The stylo of it is free, and there is an indi- 
Vidiinlny about the whole that gives security of a 
itow likeness. Opposite hangs « a proof impres- 
2 “lie bird of Washington,” a tribute of a 
heart ,0 ui old friend. The first is a por- 
W of Audubon, painted by himself; the other is 

LT “o» niaio 

nnsuipassed naturalist. 

the .- AuH mementos, 

il«rto dav T “““tmillr ocourrmg from 

1 iLnined ' 'T interest that 

■nn,th 1““!!’“' 

'*** Pfantieethat 
produced such perfection. Amongthe many 

y appearance. Masterly as these 


sketches were, yet there was an evident want of 
that strange symmetry and correctness that mark 
Audubon’s finished works. This I mentioned to J. 

Ah, said he, “ I watched his improvement 
almost day by day; and how could it be otherwise 
with one who was so entirely devoted to his pur¬ 
suits?” And then were poured forth a hundred 
remini.scences, alike characteristic, and in the high¬ 
est degree honorable to the heads and hearts of the 
“ family of Audubon.” 

And now was developed to me, until then un¬ 
known, an incident in the unwritten part of Audu¬ 
bon’s history. Here, in the bosom of a refined 
family, lived for many years his accomplished wife, 
devoting her time to the education of heir own sex. 
Those thus under her charge are now in the per¬ 
fection of womanhood, and their superior manners 
and mental cultivation speak of the care and devo¬ 
tedness of their instructor and friend. Here it was 
that the wife of the great naturalist bid him go for¬ 
ward with his work, and not only cheered him on, 
but threw the acquirements of her own industry 
into the glory of the future. It was her example, 
and her voice of encouragement, and her power to 
help that enabled Audubon to triumph; and thus 
did she identify herself and her sex “ with the most 
splendid work which art has erected to the honor of 
ornithology.” 
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chapter I. 

liJh '*■* ®'*‘® North 

'‘‘f, thoL mTt"‘ PoPi'iled e^en 

"")■ ««o Ihe r *° **'®“ '* **“**' 

PMdcIir In? *'*'* “ '^"'*''‘“‘'>'6 for the I 

“ir hu bimi k i* The bracing n 

cheek of ^ "l® 

*''Wm,andwatert??i'k*" '“''“I'd; and rock 
forest, and ik bounds thi 

'bouton^ 

'be deadly rifl 'be shrill i 

inhabiianta ,,.1 u *"o«°ta'nous rej 

• fault. Their J °*P"able and generous a 
in tnanveT” °P®“ ' 

'heir a<L?r*!^"'®’' ‘“'‘® “'® °®®'' 
"“nobler vi?^,”®^®'*®"’ “* 

'®“»uchi,^L'‘7 "‘®‘' 

*'7 little labor i. * “y tmlleys, 

sufficient to procure then 


necessaries of life, and, as the quantity of labor is 
everywhere proportioned to the necessity for ij, we 
find them, in general, indolent and careless—rich in 
that best of Heaven’s gifts, contentment. The facili¬ 
ties of this region for manufactories are, perhaps, 
unsurpassed by any portion of the globe, and, with 
an energetic and industrious population, it would 
soon become one of the most fiourishing sections oi 
our Union. 

But enough of this. I did not intend to enter into 
a minute description of the countr}®, and almost un¬ 
consciously penned the above. I proceed with my 
story. 

Amongthe mountains, not far from the line which 
separates North from South Carolina, but on the 
side of the former State, stood, at the period of which 
1 write, a bouse built after a fashion still prevalent 
in that region, and which i.s called a “ double cabin.” 
Two cabins, built of log^, are erected ten or twelve 
feet apart, and generally two stories high, and then 
connected under one roof, forming pleasant rooms, 
and also a cool passage between the cabins, where 
the members of the family usually spend their even¬ 
ings during the summer months. In the house 
above mentioned lived Amos Kelford, a hardy 
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niountameer, with a wife and several children, of 
which Daniel, the hero of my tale, was the eldest. 

This Daniel was a strange youth, and, although 
now only twenty years old, possessed a maturity of 
mind and a ripeness of intellect rarely to be met with 
in one of hia age. Having been reared among mount¬ 
ains, those master efibrts of Nature’s handiwork, his 
ideas, even from childhood, had ever blended with 
the beautiful and sublime. A glance at bis counte¬ 
nance, his broad pale forehead, his large and full 
blue eyes, and light sandy hair, was sufficient to 
show to a physiognomist that his intellectual pre¬ 
dominated over his physical pow-era. His form was 
slight, but perfectly symmetrical, and his features, 
but for a bold and full developed line here and there, 
would have been considered feminine. 

He had ever been considered an anomaly. From 
his earliest years, he bad loved to sit upon some 
gray old rock and gaze upon the towering peaks 
nround him, and see their summits glittering in the 
sun or wrapped in mist that enfolded them like 
mountain robes. This latter he liked best; for even 
then, in the sunny days of childhood, at an age when 
most children care for nothing but romp and play, he 
leaned to the darker side of Nature, and the blue 
mist, curling in a thousand fantastic forms, or set¬ 
tling* like a pall around the lofty summits of giant 
peaks, bad a charm for him which the sunshine 
foiled to impart. He gazed upon the falling leaves 
of autumn rather than the bursting buds of spring, 
upon the gathering shades of night rather than the 
blushing beams of the morning sun. 

As he grew up and learned to read, nothing ac¬ 
corded so well with his disposition as to take a 
volume and wander off beside some waterfall, or 
ascend some peak, or, when the sun was hot, to re¬ 
tire into some cave or crouch beneath some over- 
hanging rock, and there read and ponder whole days 
together. There was a mystery thrown around him, 
a^nd of indifference and a lack of interest in almost 
everylhing in which those of his age usually feel 
interested. His own parents looked upon him and 
aiihed and wondered, but could not fathom the 
depths of his mind, nor learn the bent of his eccen- 
trie genius. He was ever mild, ever ready to ren¬ 
der any assistance in bis power to those m need, 
and ever obedient to the commands of his parents 
and teachers; but he obeyed, as he always aeted, 
with a calm indifference, and without any show of 
interest. Rarely was he seen to smile; but some¬ 
times, when wrapped in his own reflections and 
heedless of everything around him, his eyes would 
kindle, and a placid, but peculiar smile would play 
about his thin lips, indicating that pleasant thoughts 
were in his mind; but whether of past s«nes or 
only of future imaginary joys none could tell. And 
oftentimes this smile would suddenly vanish m 
you gaaed upon him, and a dark cloud would settle 
over his countenance. His brow would become 
contracted, his lips compressed, and the expression 
of his eyes sad and gloomy. Then, as if to seek 
solace, or a diversion of his thoughts, he would 


lake up a book and wander off into some secluded 
spot and read and meditate, occasionally notirif 
down W’ith his pencil certain sentences from what 
he read, or recording certain ideas su^esled there- 
by. 

But there was one being on whom Daniel Kelford 
looked without his usual indifference, and for whom 
he felt a pure and lasting affection. This was Eli¬ 
nor Manvers, the daughter of one of the wealthier 
class of farmers, who resided about four miles from 
Mr. Kelford’s. Elinor was sixteen years old, and 
as beautiful as the houris that visit the Mussulman's 
dreams. Her sylph-like form, the classic regularity 
of her W'all-deftned features, her large and languish¬ 
ing dark eyes^ all bespoke a mind deeply imbued 
with the spirittiel ; but still she was a true-hearted 
woman, a sprightly and merry mountain lass. She 
loved to pour forth her wild gay songs, and hear the 
echoes of her finely-modulated voice among the tall 
cliffs of the mountains. Her step was as free and 
agile a.s that of the untamed deer; and to all exoejrt 
Daniel Kelford she was a lively companion, and 
could ring forth her clear laugh with all the free 
exuberance of feeling to which her nature jieemed 
! inclined; but when with him she was conscious ot 
a mysterious and undefined awe settling upon her 
mind, and depriving her of the power of appearing 
guy and frolicsome. Her true nature was as yet 
undeveloped and unknown even to herself, and the 
influence which Daniel exerted over her, and was 
destined to exert, was the mould by which her soul 
was to be formed. There was something repulsive 
and yet attractive about him, and although she 
shrank from him, she could not deny to herself that 
she loved him, and the consciousness of her lore 
' was mingled with both pain and pleasure. Her 
; feelings towards him were of two kinds, directly 
opposite to each other, and yet so mingling together 
that she could not entertain the one without admit¬ 
ting the other. She shuddered when she reflected 
upon the depth of her love, and yet she would not 
have torn it from her heart for w'orlds ; for there 

I was a satisfaction and a sense ofbliss always blend- 

; ing, confusedly and unintelligibly, it is true, with tne 
horror that darkened through her soul. In bis pre¬ 
sence, she felt ill at ease, and yet there was a vacu¬ 
um created by hia absence which nothing but his 
presence could fill. He had spoken to her of love, 
of its beauty and holiness, of its depth and pother 
but no vows had yet been interchanged; nnd al 
though she would have preferred death to the cer 
tainty that he never would declare his love to her 
yet she dreaded the declaration, and could not ibiio 
with calmness on the moment when it was to b 
made. There was something in the earnest fla>hinj 
of his eyes when he gazed upon her that starllci 
and almost terrified her ; and yet there was achani 
in those looks that thrilled her inmost soul 
pleasure, and she could have wished he might p? 
thus for ever. His words, loo, fell with a strai t 
emphasis and a peculiar force upon her ear'-, b 
' there was a music in them that sank into her hca 
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•nd awakened a sense of joy that nothing else could 
•tir. 

The hand of destiny seemed to be guiding her to 
some awful fate, of which presentiment made her 
fully conscious; but the path to which was strewn 
with so many charms she willingly, ay anxiously, 
trod it, and would not have turned back if she could. 


CHAPTER II. 

Daniel Kelpord had fitted him up a little study 
worn, in which he spent most of his time. Books 
^re his Idols, and he worshiped them with more 
than a pagan zeal. His table was strewn with 
Mtique ^d curicus volumes, many of them abound- 
“g m the wild and marvelous, and in these his 
Whole soul seemed absorbed. The love-.sick and 
ntimental had no charm for him; but he sought 
ther the abstruse and mysterious, bending all his 
to the comprehension of the one and the 

flittcdVh ^ dreams, as it were, 

W hrough his mind, highly colored by hi.s dis- 

wearing a supernatural hue. 

p ysics was his darling study. He mnintained : 

those Qiatler is dependent on 

UimnoQ "taking one whole, and as it 

tstinv ind ^ of one single particle ex- 

other «o y unconnected with any 

forming 

^ 0 sinv/e an/- ^®olated idea is as impossible 
as various particle of matter; and 

‘‘“niinds various are 

** ‘dea linl>H • I oombination of ideas. And 

®ost minds ns ^ inoomprebensible to 

^ labyrinth unt windings of the Cre- 

own though ’ 
on 

foom. w, you to (hat little etudy- 

I^niel sits. j| ■ ** '*** wintjow near which 

tad the m ** u'Kht of 

"O'** of various night birds 
“'“T of ihe^., "*®o‘*>'°Se'>'et with the chastened 
»nd cliff ZT'^'"^ mountains, as rock, and 
sre eno’n if “PPe*" •" the softened 

"'I'oory students^ **“ “o*‘ *voted of 

“■iffbtvtflf'o ooutempiate 
its sublime e» . >“ the type of 

'’'^vo'er. But for rl * «legible to every 

'^*«««oi„,em! ">0*0 thing, now 

of; for every power of if *' *** “nthought 

'“Mcnis of a Bmnii M “ centered upon the 
''‘■'■o-liim. Heho /*’ ““"uscript which lies 

'■is ialer!,rf “P «nev 

'!*■ one thought *’* 

and to red..o . ' “O'* *“ '<> *■“* 

'"'““to practice the strange thing. 


there taught. Beside him dimly bums his untrim- 
med lamp, for he does not think to bestow any at¬ 
tention upon it. He has found embodied in word# 
thoughts and ideas that have long floated like shape¬ 
less visions through his soul, but which he never 
could grasp, confine, and reduce to language. 

The night wears on ; it is late ; he has read every 
page of that strange manuscript; but be reads it 
again and again, unmindful of the flight of time—a 
wild light sometimes flashing from his large eyes, 
and a mysterious expression gathering over his 
countenance. Were the aged man W'hosc hand 
penned these words now alive, he could fall at his 
feet and worship him as a god. 

But let us turn for a moment, and see from whence 
he obtained this wonderful manuscript. 

Just on the line dividing the States of North and 
South Carolina, is an eminence called “ Cresar’s 
Head.** When, how, or why it obtained this name 
I have never been able to learn. Over its top now 
passes a turnpike road; but, at the period of which 
I write, all over and around it was almo.st an unin¬ 
terrupted wilderness. Tlie southern, or rather the 
southwestern side is nearly perpendicular, and fronts 
tow’ards the celebrated Table Rock in Greenville 
District, S. C. From its summit, this rock, as well 
as many other curious and interesting objects, is m 
full view. The whole scenery in that direction is, 
perhaps, unsurpassed by any in the whole mountain 
range; and, consequently, “ Cffisar*s Head” w'as 
one of Daniel Keiford*s favorite places of re.sort. 

One day he went to visit this spot, and, as he ap- 
I proached it, he perceived an old man lying at the 
j root of a tree, or rather leaning on his elbow with 
) his back resting against the tree, and his eyes, over 
I which the film of death was fast gathering, bent in- 
i tently on the view before him. Daniel went up to 
\ him with his usual indiflerent appearance, but ready 
{ to impart any assi.stance that might he in his power. 

I As he drew near, the old man turned to him and 
[ said— 

You have come at last: I was expecting you *’ 
“And why were you expecting me?’* asked 
Daniel. 

“ Because I knew that you were coming here at 
this hour,** was the reply. 

“ And how knew you that ?** asked Daniel. 

“The means by which I obtained my informa 
tion,” replied the old man, “ may one day be fami 
liar to you; but I have not time now to explain them 
to you. Be content for the present to know that I 
have, or rather have had, the power to gain infor 
mation of future events. My time to leave this 
world IS now come, and I cannot look beyond the 
grave except, as other mortals, by the eye of faith. 

I have inquired concerning you, and know you bet 
ter, perhaps, than you know yourself, though you 
never met my eyes until now. I knew that I was 
to die at this hour, and that you were to meet me 
here to see me draw my last breath, and to receive 
from me this manuscript, which I have prepare<l ex¬ 
pressly for you; for I know your nature, your insa« 
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tiaus Ihiret for knowledge, your perseverance aad 
enthusiiasm, and that you would improve the infor¬ 
mation herein contained. I have written it in your 
own language. Take it, it is yours; but do not 
break the seal that binds it until I am buried.” 

Daniel took the roll which the old man extended 
to him, and begged that he might go for assistance. 

“No,” said the old man ; “ I want no company 
but yours. Death is not hard, and I have but a few 
moments more to live. You see that I am calm, I, 
who have experienced almost every vicissitude of 
life incident to both the palace and the mountain 
cave, can here lay me down and place my hand 
upon my heart and call my God to witness that I 
die in peace with all men, and without a single fear 
or dread. I only ask that you will see me decently 
interred.” 

The tears gushed into Daniel’s eyes as he gave 
the promise. The old man perceived it and said— 

“ Do not weep for me, my young friend, but rather 
weep for yourself. My troubles are over, but yours 
have scarcely begun. Ignorance loves to persecute 
knowledge; but there is one blessing attendant on 
true wisdom; for it renders its possessor impervious 
to the darts that arc hurled at him, and ho rises 
above the petty animosities of earth and feels an in¬ 
ward satisfaction, a proud conscionsness of superi¬ 
ority that the ignorant can never know.” 

The eyes of the old man, sunken and dim, were 
turned upon the young man as ho spoke, and his 
wrinkled features assumed an expression of joy 
rarely seen upon the human countenance, even when 
in health and prosperity. He was above the ordi¬ 
nary size of men, and his large frame stretched along 
the earth looked like some mountain god taking his 
rest. His long white eyebrows arched boldly above 
his eyes, and his silvery hair was brushed back, 
leaving his massive brow bared to the gentle sun¬ 
beams as they streamed through the dense foliage 
of the overhanging trees. There was a serenity 
and an expression of benignity about his countenance 
that irresistibly attracted the heart of Daniel Kelford, 
and made him reverence him. He seated himself 
by the old man, and raising his head leaned it 
against his bosom. 

“ Thank you, my young friend,” said the aged 
man; “ I shall now die without a struggle. I am in 
no pain; and, as I yet have a little time left me, I 
will talk with you about Elinor Manvers.” 

“Elinor Manvers!” exclaimed Daniel, with sur¬ 
prise. “ Do you know her ?” 

“ I have seen her once,” said the old man; “ and 
he who has done that can never forget the vision of 
beauty that has blest his eyes. But I know her 
well. I know her soul is as pure as her own mount¬ 
ain streams; but it is unformed, and to you is com¬ 
mitted its nurture. You can assimilate it to your 
own, or absorb it within your own, and make it soul 
of your soul, one and inseparable, imbuing it with 
the same thirst for knowledge, the same exalted 
aspirations. She loves you with an intensity never 
excelled; and already the shadow, or rather the 


light, of your »pirit i» upon her; hot »he on 
off the inffuence when you are away from tar. 
Marry her, and be with her all the time, mf«.m| 
your soul into hors, making her a fit cmupanioa I, 
abare your joys on earth and your perfect 
Heaven. Open to her the tieaaurea of knowlc^ 
and eho will twine her affections so finaly »•>«* 
you that even denth cannot sever them. 

The old man’s voice grew weak and huiiky, ^ 
turning his eyes calmly upon the face of his young 

™if you no more. Bead the mannscnpl, 
and you wiU know enough to enable you tolesra 
all. My time has come, and all is pkaot. 

A. he spake, he folded his arms upon his ^ 
closed hi. eyes, and yielded his spirit, w.U.o.1 • 

groan or murmur, to his God. 

Daniel returned home and told 
old man’s death, but said nothing about the W 
script he had received. It he carnal to h« o« 
room and locked within his trunk. 
and Daniel, with two or thmeof the 
and brought .he old man’s body to Mr. Kclforf« 
house, where it remained until the nest 
they buried it, wondering who the stranger*.. 
whence he came. ^ 

I, was night when Daniel 
alter hastily eating a few mouthfuls, ^ 

his room, brought forth the manu«:r.pt, hro 
seal, and read it. 


i I.’C. 
.1 1 

'll VI,: 


CHAPTER in. 

Th* manuscript was as follows 
Don Ricardus Carlos to his toung r»iwi) 
Daniel Krutord. 

It may seem strange to yon, my 
to be thus familiarly addressed by one 
Stranger to you, and one whom you 
even seen as yet; but, although I ,1 j 

you, you are not unknown to f®’ 
without your seeing me. You wil ^ 

and that will bo just os my soul flutters on 
of eternity. Yes, you will see me m tha^ ^ 
moment when I shall launch ’"J / j„Jbe 
Strand of Time upon the ocean of • 

admitted into Heaven, the great temple o 
knowledge, where I shall bo able to 
step, and endowed with capacity , ^i,hio 

those things which the mind, while con . 
its corporeal prison house, can never co 
Peruse these pages, and you will know ^ 

you. Peruse, and be wise as I am, an 
fore me have been, and perhaps fewer a 

I T bhi 0®^ 

My name is Don Ricardus Carlos, w 
of the once royal family of Spain. ^ 'rlheCa^ 
royal family, for, as you know, the reign 
loses has ceased ; and I am glad o i • 
i is dawning upon the world, when know 
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bediffased among the people, and they shall see and 
IW lhal iheir hereditary rulers are tyrants who op- 
prnw Ihem; and they will rise and hurl them from 
Heir thrones. A century from this hour, and the 
tame* 01 king and emperor, of lord and sovereign, 
Ofliy be rememhered as titles orree applied to 
oerlM men whom the fortune of birth gave an im- 
•gmery superiority over their fellow men in general, 
and endowed with a privilege of ruling the temporal 
destinies of the toiling millions. That era has al- 
nadv dawned in splendor. This very nation is an 
xarnpe of it, and this nation is destined to revolu- 
'Bnue the world; not by the sword, though it bo 
in arms and rich in heroes, but by its exam- 
|w. ils peaceful and prosperous course. Man never 
was made to be forced into measures. The AI- 
mighty. pUced in his heart an aversion to coercion 
« Wlted to himself. This is what we call pride; 
d the same pride which leads him to hate coer- 
** applied to himself, leads him to desire to 

tinnl'* 

«^a mankind for their disobedience, intended to 

Man’m ^ -scourges that vi.Mt the earth, 

euntnh? ^ Pef»«asion, must be induced bv 

Kvoloii!?’ “ •’y “sample 

H^n «izc the world. I, has deluged France in 

^.f»r Its time ha, not yet come; but it will 

lo»rtnL “‘■•he aea «« ahe 

“fed-^iullr’^el ‘Vl* ^ 

tread nf a ^ cru.Hhed beneath the 

'‘““"from her”'”.t"’”i.’ 

Haawnw" S'**™ '’y "•« “^rper of 

d»l Do». y®* Iree. The crowns 

W'rreign’, wilu-Tt"' 

'■'’Ugh ibet nf fK A "'*0 the dust by the 

h>» d *'>®“ »®®k- their weamrs „6w 

Zret. i- the 

opened the e^ of *'*®" have 

"i'tcdbv,lir..l'.5'rP'*'“ 'hee^eesses com- 
turn Md e/" '■‘*hts. they 

to tbt a^rrp“'^®^ ‘>®'®- 

"ter nmst ^ ’’y ''®“'^®"- 

than by mv oi'h^’’ example 

*“ "aerved fo^ s eominent 

"oontion of society ‘’"•P°»®-‘he »- 

irtie • ’ ’he upbuilding of the temple of 

I w • * * * • * 

'“'b ancient and ^ *** '*"* **”* ™y eounlry, 

‘""''•ledge, and ts.'l!!™'.. ^'y e®Se">ess to obtain 


!. anxt fk /• .. 10 ODiain 

^*ed and ^ which I acquired 

for me T teachers were 

«^d pageant J *‘»"'>«nded by all the 

''■harms for me ^'oyaaty; but these had no 

Was at mv 

t^OL. xlii.-. 29*^*”™*****' ^ for nothing 


but knowledge. It was the one all-absorbing thought 
of my mind, and in it I lived, moved, and had ray 
being. I outstripped all my teachers, and they de¬ 
clared themselves unable to teach me any more. I 
was pronounced by all the ripest scholar of my age ; 
but still I was not satisfied. What I had learned 
only increased my desire for more, and in vain I 
sought a teacher more learned than my.‘‘elf. The 
extent of my knowledge amazed the wisest and 
most profound scholars among my countrymen; but 
still there was a vacuum in iny soul, a yearning to 
know more, and I felt miserable because I had no¬ 
thing more to learn. 

13ul “fickle fortune,” as it is generally, but erro¬ 
neously termed, turned her .<cale. It was not mere 
fortune or chance, but destiny; and destiny is the 
will of God. My family was deposed and forced to 
flee. Of course, we fled to America—to these Unit¬ 
ed States; for where else do the weary find rc|X)se 
and the oppressed an asylum and a home ? 

With no inconsiderable fortune, I made my way 
to the mountains, and in a pleasant valley in the 
western part of Virginia I built me a cottage, and 
there determined to reside, and prosecute iny studies 
and researches. My desire for knowledge had not 
abated by my change of fortune, and I began to east 
about me for some new study. Those who had 
known me in Sf)ain thought I stood upon the pin¬ 
nacle of the temple of knowledge ; but I knew there 
must be something beyond the height to which I 
had yet risen, or else my mind would not be so dis¬ 
quiet and so anxious to learn more. I reasoned thus 
with myself; The temple of knowledge is founded 
I on Earth and Time; but the structure reaches into 

! ' Heaven and Eternity. I have ascended to the top>- 
mosl step of the earthly part, and now I must pierce 
^ the dividing line and ascend yet higher. I reflected 
1 that Heaven was purity, and he that would enter 
<1 into it mu.st be pure, must lay aside all mere earthly 
s' and sensual aflections, and become in ail his thoughts 
' and actions uninfluenced hy selfish motives—in a 
jj word, that he must separate his soul from his body, 
i and enter w’iih ibe former, leaving the latter on 

I earth. This I knew was generally effected by death, 
and then came the desire to die; but again I reflect¬ 
ed that that was a sinful desire, and would retard 
my progress. If I should take my own life, the 
very act would debar me from the prize for which 1 
did it. 

I commenced schooling my mind end subduing m}^ 
bodily propensities. I abstained from all food, ex¬ 
cept just enough to keep me alive and in health. 1 
supplied the wants of nature, but nothing more. 1 
practiced self-denial in almost everything, forcing 
myself to act directly opposite to the promptings of 
my carnal mind. I retired now to the wildest parts 
of the mountains, to fill my soul with awe at behold¬ 
ing the stupendous grandeur of nature ; and now to 
the sunny valleys, the babbling rills, and murmur¬ 
ing waterfalls, to drink in gladness and joy. I visit¬ 
ed the poor, bestowing gifis upon them, wandering 
far and near in search of objects of charity, until my 
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fortune was exhausted, and I was left with but a \ 
scanty pittance for my support. But I gloried in | 
my poverty, remembering that the Scriptures teach \ 
that money is a hindrance, the love of it an insu- ! 
perahle barrier, to the perfection of human virtue, i 
Knowledge was all I cared for; wealth sank into 
less than nothingness when compared with it. 

My great aim was to arrive to an exalted state of 
purity, in order to attain to higher knowledge. I 
would not suffer myself to think of anything uncon¬ 
nected with the Great Author of its existence. At 
length 1 found myself undergoing a gradual change. 

The thoughts of earth and earthly things became 
irksome to me, and I could banish them from my 
mind at pleasure. My thoughts were as much at 
my command as my actions. I could think upon a 
particular subject, or leave off thinking on it at will, 
just as I could put my limbs in motion, or leave 
them at rest, as I pleased. 

One day I seated myself by the side of a little rill, 
the magnificent while blossoms of the laurel waving 
over me, and the wild vines creeping with ser¬ 
pentine folds around the boughs of the neighboring 
trees, forming an arbor above the quiet stream. It 
was a lovely spot, and might well have been fancied 
the favorite resort of the mountain genii, when they 
wished to retire to solitude and indulge in reverie. 

Here I determined to try the experiment of w7/- 
ing myself a spirit, separate from my body and in¬ 
dependent of it. It required some effort for roe to 
do this; but gradually I seemed to lose ray bodily 
form, and to become independent of the laws of 
gravitation. In a few moments the change was 
complete; and no sooner was it so than I heard a 
voice, mild and sweet beyond anything which it is 
iu the power of the imagination to conceive 

“ Mortal,” said the voice, ‘ behold what the eyes 
of sinful mortal never saw !” 

I turned, and beheld a form bright as the sun; but 
it did not dazzle my eyes. On the contrary, I loved 
to look upon it; and as I gazed I felt a joy diffusing 1 
itself through my soul never dreamed of before, and 
BO perfect that I was wholly abandoned to it. 

“I am thy good angel,” again spake the voice; 
.«and thy mind, subdued to thy own control, and 
exerted in a pure and holy direction, has so far re¬ 
moved the scales with which earthly passions blind 
the human eves, that thou art permitted, though stiU 
mortal, to see me, an immortal, and hear my voice. 
Thy desire for knowledge shall be gratified, for thou 
^ekest it not for any evil end. Listen, and I will 
^ve thee thy first lesson in a course of study new 
to and unheard of by thee. 

I listened and heard strange yet sweet words, and 
drank in with eagerness the instruction imparted to 
me. But, as I only learned a portion at that time, 
and have continued at different periods since to learn 
more, I will not here attempt to set down the words 
then uttered to me, or to recount the particular 
points on which I w^as enlightened at the different 
times; but will throw together a portion of the in¬ 


formation I have acquired during the whole time, 
selecting such as I shall think most likely to inte* ^ 
rest you, and to fire you with a desire to obtain 
more from the same source from which I have ob* 
tained mine; for man, even while living on this 
earth, and consequently mortal, may, through ibe 
attributes of immortality, learn much that is incom¬ 
prehensible to the mere mortal mind. 

Every human being on this wide world is attend¬ 
ed, from his birth to his death, by two angels, 
the one good, the other evil. Neither has any 
power to prompt its charge to action either bodily 
or mentally! for the will is free to choose for itself; 
but when once a course of acts or thoughts is com¬ 
menced, then both have power, and each acts in 
direct opposition to the other, causing the mind to 
waver and alternate between good and evil, em¬ 
bracing sometimes the one and sometimes the other, 
as the respective angels obtain the mastery. If a 
man’s thoughts and actions be good, his g;ood angel 
endeavors to encourage him to persevere in them, 
while his evil one wars against them; and if his 
thoughts and actions be evil, his evil spirit urges 
him on, while his good one tries to restrain him. 
Hence the life of man is one continued warfare, the 
two spirits for ever battling against each other, and 
each in its turn exulting in victory and inoumiDg 
over defeat. But, let which may be vanquished, it 
does not easily abandon the contest. The hnman 
will can always decide the strife with regard to any 
particular thing, and cast the victory on either side 
it pleases, and, with traitorous fickleness, it 6ghtt 
sometimes on the one side and sometimes on the 
other. 

Man, in general, is not sunk to that depth of de¬ 
pravity in which he is frequently represented—* 
depth so low, so dark, and so wretched as to be 
wholly incapable, with his own human nature, un¬ 
aided and left to himself, to think a holy thought or 
perform a righteous act. If this were the case, tb< 
evil angel would ever prove victorious, and the 
good one would retire in despair, and leave the poor 
human being the prey of the powers of darknee. 
Men have much to say about the foreknowledge of 
God, the predestination and election of the human 
race, or of a portion of it, and such like. Iheseare 
fruitful themes of controversy, os unavailing as they 
are absurd. God does not reckon time, for it 
finite and he is infinite. He knows onlyetemity 
in which there is neither past nor fuUue, but w 
eVer-abiding present, without beginning w 
Without freedom of will it would be impossible for 
man to be an accountable being. If the ai#' 
which attend him through life had the poiver 
prompt him to action, then they would ' 
entire rule over him, and they alone would be 
accountable for his course. True, it is 
that either spirit may be subdued, and the min 
duced entirely under the control ot the other, 
this can only take place where the mind concur* 
with the victorious spirit, and continues to concur 
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wilk i(, nod waiingiy yields to its control, and there¬ 
fore the mortal is will the accountable one, and the 
one with whom God will finally reckon. 

When the good spirit, from a long series of de¬ 
feats, yields all hope of ever again obtaining the 
^ndancy over its dark rival, and flees in despair 
from the soul over which it has watched, then the 
mind and body of the person become devoted with 
•U their powers to the devil, the prince of the spirit 
lh«l presides over him. He then receives a kind 
Ofsu^rnatural power; but it is not of that kind by 
Whichgood may be wrought, but seeks to set friends 
variance and to array man against his fellow-man. 

II even endues him, who is subject to its undis- 
p«led sway, with the power of working a species 
^miracles; but the eflects of these miracles are 
lermil This is what has usually been 

visible ‘X'-comes 

fearful invested with this 

oTe r ■* by the 

luoKeirr i"’ ®'®“ possibly free 

to return n ^ him 

ITZ , *““■ “ My spirit 

t d his -bin 

astame ‘"«''ocably sealed, and his lot 

«« among the forever damned. 

“li bytl^!,f^ ''®*‘** “b"i'y and love, 

‘ivayofThe 1 ‘b® ■“•'iapnled 

^wer ofr*^ “I*®' “ ‘b“* ^-eed from 

aad hearinir his'* *”*®* power of seeing 

hint the f... ^ ^ generality of hie race. To 

‘“learns *“°w‘e<ige are unsealed, and 

he learned in^H *®"o’ 

“aarorderofU- after we have beeome a 

b b ai" onitaTbrf"®'^ “'®“«®“®®- 

minds and « a'ghl and darkens our 

aan free n, a^^^aa'lyi Ibe more effectually we 

cm, onT‘’ir“ knowledge. Perfect 

“II henTnerfeefb ^ attained by perfect purity, 

““ highest^ L knowledge is perfect bliss; and 
**•'"1 all thinvs n ^®a’^®" ** ‘0 perfectly under- 
“ il is bv sr'.i,°" “o^npled and polluted 
•aJ. aonsI,r„’.** “® P®"'’®®' knowledge, 

““'a are diUcrenVdM bliss. And although 

yai every diw ‘‘esrees of knowledge in Heaven, 

“ ihr: ud^™* '* aai^ affords perfect bliss 

’'“ly teraDle*„rt®*'*.“‘^ ‘'®P *'®P “P 'b® bea- 

'*'®^'opeffecfw "°* ®^’ b'iaa will be 

** reach the m, **'*' ****** ’"**** *® ff® “a^‘ 

““ hliasful atirih ""* “** P®**®** ourselves of aU 
knowledge we mI* ** ®°** bimself. The more 

‘‘‘“'‘logood Ih 'aeib. provided it be ap- 

Will be f ^ grade to which 

^ ®oie perfen* J,** consequently 

loww^Tr !““*" *''®"*i bu, ifi, be direct- 
^iaw8 of *^‘^rocnt of an end transgressing 
^ furthering evil, the more ia- 


tense will be the sufferings in the world of punish¬ 
ment. 

It is an incontrovertible law of natural philoso¬ 
phy, that not an atom of matter can be annihilated; 
and It is a law as applicable to the immaterial as 
to the material world. Every act we have ever 
committed, every word we have ever spoken, and 
every thought that has ever flitted through our 
minds, remains as indestructible as the throne of 
Omnipotence itself. Here on earth we act, speak, 
and think, and then forget the deeds we have done, 
the words we have spoken, and the thoughts wo 
have harbored ; but on the day of the final reckon¬ 
ing, when our spirits shall re-enter our arisen ben 
dies, every thought, word, and deed shall recur to 
us as vividly as though they had taken place at that 
very instant. Thus every one has his whole life 
spread before him, takes in ail at a glance, and be¬ 
comes his own judge | and as his conscience ap¬ 
proves or condemns him, so is he approved or 
condemned by God. And although men arc ac¬ 
countable, yet this does not exempt their good 
angels from being judged also. Their cour.-ie is 
judged, and if they have been remiss in performing 
the duties assigned them, and have not watched 
diligently over the souls committed to their charge, 
then they receive the reward due to their negli¬ 
gence; and as those .souls over wiiich they kept 
watch are the gainers or losers by their conduct, 
therefore it is permitted them to judge them, as St. 
Paul saith, “ Know ye not that the angels are to be . 
judged by us ?” 

By our will, as I said, we can always cast the 
victory on the side of either our good or evil angel, 
as we choose ; and when, by a long series of vic¬ 
tories achieved over our evil angel by the combined 
powers of our 'will and our good angel, we are en¬ 
tirely freed from our evil one, then the veil of sin 
and imperfection which obscures our spiritual sight 
is so far removed as to enable us to l>ehold and 
converse with our good angel, and to learn much, 
not only of spiritual matters, but also of the future 
destinies of natious and individuals. It is thus that 
I have learned of thee, and of the influence 'which 
this nation is to exert over the world, dethroning 
tyTODts, extirpating royalty, and making all men 
“free and equal.*’ It is thus that I have learned 
the hour at which I am to undergo that change 
which men call death. 

Remember that purity is what i.s required—puri¬ 
ty, at no matter what sacrifice of inclination. As 
you read this, your good angel stands at your right 
side, and your evil one at your left, nearest your 
heart; but both are invisible to you because you 
are neither wholly pure nor wholly polluted. In 
the former case your good spirit would be visi¬ 
ble, in the latter your evil one. They are striv¬ 
ing for you, the one endeavoring to urge you to 
purity, the other to drag you down to degra¬ 
dation. I am convinced, though even roy angel 
does not know, that you will cast your will on the 
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,ide of Tirtue, «.d go on in your high career of 

if not, all lhat I have said is in vam, and but labor 
JL. You are very dear to me. and. as I write, 
you grow still dearer. But I am yet to see you. 


and to hold converse with y®” f" ‘ 

and the reason that I 

Elinor Monvers is that I sh pe 

with you about her. Farewell. 

^ Do^ Ricardtjs Carlos. 

Mountain Cavt, Va., Nov. 20lh, 1T79. 

(ConcluBion next month.) 
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UAL COURAGE. 


BT ALICB B. MBAt.. 


PART I. 


“ Ah, lonelv. very lonely, is the room 

Where love, domeetie love, no longer nestles. 

Bat, smitten by the common stroke of doom. 

The corpse lies on the tresscls OOD. 

Yes, there was death in the house. The closed 
windows told it to the passers-by; and the crape 
which hung heavily from the door, tied with ablack 
ribbon, denoted that one in the prime of life was 
laid low. Strangers looked at it with a glance of 
curiosity and hurried past, forgetting the next mo¬ 
ment, in the bright sunshine and busy avocations of 
life, that they had received a solemn warning to , 
prepare for a like mysterious chimge. Acquamt- 
anoes walked with a slower step, as it caught the 
eye, and thought of the sad scenes that must bo 
wilbin tbttl bouse of inournin^. 

Friends said it was “ a great blow,” and won¬ 
dered vaguely w'hat would become of ibe wife and 
children; and some knelt at night surrounded by 
unclouded happiness in their own homes, but never¬ 
theless praying with a full heart for those who had 
BO suddenly been left desolate. 

The day of the funeral came, and the husband and 
father was carried from the home that had been 
almost an earthly paradise to be laid beneath ‘‘the 
cold clod of the valley,” and the weeping family 
clung to each other, and sobbed and prayed as that 
first dreary night came on, and they recognized all 
the vacancy of hearth and heart. Such scenes are 
daily passing; yet the world goes on as ever, and 
some dance to the music of gay revelry, while 
others put on the “ garments of heaviness” with 
breaking hearts. 

And then the return to actual life ! How harass¬ 
ing it is when our thoughts are w'ith the dead and 
the living claim our care! Mrs. Burton found the 
sad truth of this as, with well meant, but harsh 
kindness, she found her brother waiting one morn¬ 
ing. scarce a week from the day that had made her 
a widow, to talk over her future prospects. He 
had on ungracious task before him; for he was 
forced to communicate what was galling to his 
pride, as well as distressing to those more nearly in¬ 
terested in the intelligence. Mr. Burton’s afiairs 
were left in almost inextricable confusion; a pit- 


tmice, a mere pittance, ^ ' 

was all that would remain to his fam y, ^ 

was this when their annual h,d ' 

thousands? v:_ ge ww sn 

not hesitated to gratify every - 

indulgent father, and had lavished un.»un , 

upon his children. He had not mten^ , 

iL to them or his lovely ^e but ., 

'those who seem to thmk a 
them by present health, Uie 

business, thought it -look 

children were educated and h J . ,o oae 

out for themselves.” cHy, a-J 

of the oldest, proudest 

j was not to be outshone y anj ^ ^ 

But how did matters sta^ now J. - f 

alterable decree, he had 

from them? Let us j" J hj, epitaph- 

man,” as was pompously stated 

Lucy, the eldest ^ the son of »» 

tiful, accomplished, and be ro ihc world. 

old friend. She was 

and, of course, their relat^es ^ 

of the younger children ’ jcal school, 

George, the one just entered a although 

and !he other almost ready fo' lo 

only fineen. Mrs. Burton woidd ^ 

maintain her, no doubt, an ^ j,,. 

charitably settled and ladies, «'* 

cussion of the last opera night by „ponwh(Ha 
sudden rise in stocks by the S- 

feeling, sensitive mmds it had o „e,yin(in- 

Such a conversation was .«• 

ing, as Mrs. Burton sat ^ould sweep 

count of the pressing '“I”'"’* . when, fo' 'h® 

away even her own marriage po 
first time in a shielded, pros^ro strange 

business anxiety came ,up<m “®'’. , ^ ,he ne* 

that she was completely be domestie 

mipect of affairs. She had ,„d no* 

toss too great a sorrow to beM “P ^ wss to 

ril this crushing weight added to it _ 

be done ? Her brother-in-law had hut ^ 

propose. Lucy would probab y ^ ^^fousblo 
Mrs. Burton would no doubt fi ,o the 

home with her, and be of gre . concern*. 

young wife in mnnnging her dom - 
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The children would be distributed among Mr. Bur¬ 
ton’s relatives. He himself would take George 
into his counting-house. He was old euough to be 
of some service. 

Mrs. Burloo was a devoted mother. With all 
her thoughtlessness, she was both fond and proud 
of her children, and to have them taken from her 
to bereave her of every earthly happiness. 
And George, with his quick mind and high ambi¬ 
tion, to be lied down in a counting-room, when he 
W inleni for anything in the profession he already 
looked forward to, the law! Willie, proud, spi¬ 
ked, affectionate WiUie,and her beautiful Grace, 
dependents upon the bounty of relatives! She 
could not bear the tbougltt. 

But she was not alone in this. Lucy had been 
•ommoned to join the deliberation, and astonished 

w unc e not a little by the firmness with which 
itte said— 

“ never will do, sir!” 

propose a more 

1 e p an. Does Mr. Allan intend to * marry the 
whole family ^ 

ill-concealed irony and coarseness of this re- 
® flush to the young girl’s face, and 
hTu. “lore like her 

‘U ^ **^'^* ®ver, as she answered— 
t consulted with Mr. AUan ; for I did 

doubt * n consultation. Ho 

lither-!h*^! *^****^* ^ that—my 

An/t »• ®Still secured a home at least.’* 

that 

situation^ out tears, and the harshness of their 
•on was forced upon her painfully. 

Well, leave him out of the question. Some- 
•H »n,, bedcue. Crediior. are your very 
you ^ satisfied so long as 

•ilver thai 'V^ilton carpets and dining with 

hat has never yet been paid for.” 

daughter towards her 

plan by which '^^“‘tty suggest some 

Sha fAif • thing could readily be arranged. 

ahe ^ scarcely think as yet,’* 

brow- «<’h*!***°^ hurriedly across her 

peace'until be in 

‘Iwt, so loni? T k ^ certain of, 

and bfo^ ^ strength, my mo- 

hers shall not be dependent on any 

Ml-- Wil- 

’"‘i'e finncrluT!."* ““'emptuously on the 

1»tkledrri„ '“selher, on which 

^ lover 1 . l>etrolhed gift of 

*!>«< he will r 

tdwtinate f 1 - 7 ’ t^croe, come now, don’t be 
'•“111. and ns life h Pw George’s 

“•omweif.’r.' great shock. I feel 

we cnnU hdp""’* ** *”*’* 

29 * 


It was with a sw^elling heart, and ofieutimes 
gushes of bitter tears, that Lucvfrod the floor of her 
room all that long afternoon, w*ile her mother re¬ 
ceived, in the parlor below, visits of condolence 
from friends and acquaintances, who cmne, some 
because custom required it, and others becau.se they 
had suffered and sorrowed, and knew how welcome 
a kindly sympathy had been in their afiliclion. The 
children, Grace and Willie, sat reading together 
with their arms about each other until the twilight 
came, and they began to w^onder what made sister 
stay awmy alone so long, and finally deputed George 
to go “ very softly” and see if she would not come 
down to lea, “ as Doctor Howard was still talking to 
mamma, and they were very lonely.” 

“Come in,” said Lucy, as she recognized her 
brother’s voice ; and then she made him sit down 
beside her, and led him to talk of their future life 
and w'hat he had intended to accomplish. It had 
been in the boy’s mind all day, and he spoke very 
earnestly. He would be so industrious after this, 
and study so hard, and be a great lawyer like Uncle 
Thomas, and then mamma should come and live 
wuth him, when Lucy was married and the children 
grown up. Ah, how could she damp such fond 
anticipations and throw the shadow of care over 
that bright young face, from which she had parted 
back the clustering locks that she might look stead¬ 
fastly into those clear, eloquent eyes ! So she gavo 
up her first resolve of telling him a// the truth, but 
said— 

“ Dear brother, what if it should be necessary for 
us to move into a smaller house, and for you to 
give up study and go into business for a few years 
until we get rich again, and Willie is lai^e enough 
to help himself a little ?” 

The shadow came, after all, and the boy's face 
lost its eager, hopeful look. 

“ I knew it would be hard, and that you do not 
like business ; but we all have to bear trials. Think 
of poor mamma; for her sake, George. And be¬ 
cause it would be right,” she added, after a mo¬ 
ment. “But we will Talk more about this some 
other day ; only think of it, brother, and be brave. 
Ask strength from Heaven to do rightly,” and she 
pointed to her dressing-table, where an open Bible 
lay, stained with tears. 

Ah, how many schemes she revolved in her mind 
that night, when she could not sleep, and envied the 
calm repose of Grace, who shared her room, and 
was lying so quietly beside her. And then she rose 
and turned to her Bfl>le again, as she had never 
sought it before, although it had always been dear 
to her; for she was of those who had “remem¬ 
bered their Creator in the days of their youth.” 

One sentence caught her attention; no doubt she 
had read it a hundred times before, but she nevet 
had known its meaning until now. 

“ In cdl thy ways acknowletlgc Him, and He will 
direct thy paths. ’ ’ 

How full of hope and assurance it was! and some- 
tliing like a smile quivered about her lips as she 
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knelt and laid he^heart open to the Father of the 
Fatherless. ^ 

But several days passed before anything like a 
feasible plan suggested itself. Mrs. Burton was 
ready to do anything Lucy thought best; but her 
mind seemed to be paralyzed by the succession 
of misfortunes. Yet still another trial remained for 
the devoted girl, and harder to bear, that it came so 
unexpectedly. 

“ I cannot do as you wish,” she said to her lover, 
when her resolution was hnally taken. “ God only 
knows how hard the struggle has been, and still is. 

But I should despise myself if I turned from one 
duty to take up another. How could I expect a 
blessing upon it? We are both young; I but nine¬ 
teen, you twenty-three. Five years from now we 
shall still have a long life before us, and then we 
shall be all the happier for this self-denial. Is it 
asking too much of you?—too great a sacrifice, 
James?” 

“ I cannot understand you, Lucy. Don’t speak 
enigmas.” 

“ Well, then, have I not explained rt clearly 
that my labor is necessary to my mother and all of 
them, until the younger children are old enough to 
act for themselves; nnd, even to be your wife, 
great happiness as it would be to me, I cannot de- 

sort them.” _ 

.> You are a noble girl, Lucy,” he said, as you 
would admire anything that was beautiful in a pic¬ 
ture or a statue. And yet she seemed to knowthat 
be did not feel with her-“ conld not understand 

her,” as he had said. 

And do you not think I am right. 

I can’t say that I do-that is, exactly. I can’t 
see that you are bound to waste five years, the best 
venrs of life, when the family can be otherwise pro¬ 
vided for. You say your uncles have offered to do 
all that is necessary; your mother would always te 
welcome in my house.” And James Allan actually 
regarded himself, and had done so for some days, a 
r^rfect model of virtuous «ilf-denial in making the 
^oposal, and “going on” with a match that more 
woHdIv friends now advised him against. There 
was a difference between the daughter of the pros- 

ncrous merchant and the ruined bankrupt. . 

^ntou never have had brothers and sisters, 

so shall love you all the better, darling. 
You will have none to be jealous of.” 

uAh, now listen to me. Do not place obstacle, 
in the ^atb of my duty. Tell me, am I selfish to- 

£o‘ ">ink he could say “ y«,” or feel^ 
She knew that if the probation had been proposed 
fo her for his sake, she would have consented joy- 
fnlly, happy in the power to show how true her 
love was, and she would have strengthened and 

encouraged him in every way. , ^ . .. 

He was silent for a moment, nnd then he said, 
’'Tjuid what do you propose to do? Teach, I 


suppose.” It grated upon his ear to think that any 
one who would be hereafter connected with him 
should use time or talent in her own support. He 
would much rather have given the necessary sum 
outright; but that Lucy would not listen to. 

No, I shall not teach.” 

“ And what in creation will you do?” he ejaco- 
lated, surprised from his accustomed politeness into 
an abrupt betrayal of native rudeness. 

“lorn going to learn a trade and work at it, and 
have a shop, when I can manage one.” 

“ Good heavens, Lucy, you are mad! What has 
put such an insane idea into your head?” 

“ Thought, thought—constant, harassing, anxious 
thought. As a teacher or governess 1 could do lit¬ 
tle more than support myself; and I know I have 
taste and enterprise, and George will assist me, and 
I feel I shall succeed.” 

“ Never to be my wife afterwards!” 

“James!” and she started to her feet, the hot 
blood mounting to her face. She could not believe 
she had beard aright, and came back to him, laying 
her hand upon his arm and looking beseechingly 
into his face. He was angry now. Pride, and 
more than pride, vanity, were aroused. What! 
his wife to have been behind a counter !~to hear it 
said, in after years, “ O yes! Mrs. Allan was a shop 
girl!” It was not that his treasure would be ex¬ 
posed to rude and unfeeling association; it was not 
that he would shield her from toil! He shook her 
from him— 

“ As true as I am speaking, if you persist in this, 

I will never marry you!” 

“ You ntver shall P' 

turned quietly, but firmly, and went towards 
the door. There were no tears, no expostulations. 

It was not her nature. Neither was that deep em¬ 
phatic tone the voice of passion. But a mask had 
dropped from the real character of one she had al¬ 
most reverenced, who had been invested by the 
halo of her love with every high and noble quality- 
“ Lucy!” 

No answer; and then the woman triumphed, and 
she turned her face so that he could see how dead¬ 
ly pale she was, as she said, not raising her ej-es— 

“ God bless you, James, for the happiness of the 
past I” 

He knew that he was forgiven; but he also fell 
that, outwardly, there could be no reconciliation. 

^ In an instant, all her goodness and purity came into 
his mind. He felt all that he had lost when too 
late to regain it. But he stifled remorse and regret 
by pride and fancied injury, as he left the house 
never to return again. 

There followed a wretched, stormy interview 
with her uncle, whose anger knew no bounds 
when Lucy told him that her engagement with 
James Allan was broken, and for what reason. She 
was called “idiot” and “ungrateful,” her scheme 
was ridiculed and discouraged, until Mrs- Burtofl 
even began to take her brother’s view of the case, 
and think that her daughter had acted inexcusably 
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when, with a liitle forbearance, she could have re¬ 
tained the care and love of one who had a father’s 
sanction to call her wife. And finally threats were 
tried to induce her to use her influence to reconcUe 
the family to the first plan proposed; for Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Burton solemnly declared that, if the daughter 
of his brother disgraced the famUy by becoming » a 
raillmer’s girl,” he would disown her, and his chil¬ 
dren should never recognize her again. 

This was a great trial, but a harder one had been 
^nie,and Lucy found a friend to uphold her in 
er course when she was sorely templed to abandon 
It. Dr. Howard had been for many years their 
"tidy physician, and had watched her from ear- 
host childhood with no little interest. His daughter 
ary vmsLucy’s most intimate friend, and through 
er e heard of all that was passing in the family 
of his deceased friend. His little carriage was 
anding at the door as Mr. Burton left the house, 

Lucy. Btill 

in aJ I"* I»rior, her head upon her hands, lost 
P and painful thought, was roused by his kind- 
felherly manner, to be comforted by his 
ympwby and strengthened by his approval. 

'ho warm- 

rra"- for that James Allan, 

^ escape, and I’d willingly see 

helr^n^"’ Lucy, for she could not 

“ Well u*n>o spoken of so harshly. 

rou n. J’ 'uu'* of him, or 

*0 won’[ f you did. But 

•cU me M , 1 ™ ***** ****^ **** subject. Now 

will *«. f' k** *^"* 'o ^o, and then we 

it.” ^ ^ possibility of accomplishing 

l»a^vet^H^ ““folded her plans more fully than she 
dow ll^K 'T/ was a wi- 

^ WorlT^'' one of those 

Her employing twenty or thirty girls. 

T**”* among the wealthiest and most 
“‘ellijrent ® m Hie city, and, as she was very 
‘inentlv con i excellent taste, they fre- 

in this Wav T * about an entire wardrobe, and 
««ioQ. listened to her conver- 

"olf wews y one month ago, her mother and her- 
l»er own t advice with regard to 

PofchaseH which was already 

“ » histor^f '*•'* "’"Oh interested 

from » ’ ^ ,* business experience, 

bfing befnNs i she was thinking of re- 

tlitt, in twA Tiucy found, to her amazement, 
^ily but educated her 

fortable. TK^ «nough to make her entirely com- 
Sotteo haH n ? ®o®^®fsation might have been for- 
•a suddenlv ^or exertion been forced 

H*s of her knowing, from the sala- 

^ more th ^ that she could not hope to 

iban maintain herself in that way, Mrs. 


I Hill’s success flashed upon her mind as an encou- 
5 raging precedent. 

I At first, she scarcely counted the cost, it is true. 
She forgot that it would make an entire change in 
her social position, strange as it may seem in a so- 
called republican country, and, above all, in a city 
where “ all men” were first declared to be “ equal.” 
She could not judge, from her own true, afleclionale 
nature, the result such a decision would have upon 
, her future prospects in domestic life. That w^as the 
thought which cheered her at first, the beacon star 
that was to guide her through all toil and self-denial ; 
but it had been quenched, with all else that had 
made life bright to her. And as yet she knew no¬ 
thing of actual physical fatigue or deprivation; this 
was yet to break upon her. 

Dr. Howard, like a true friend, pointed out all 
this, kindly, it is true, but in the strongest colors; 
and when he found that even then she did not give 

I up her scheme, he patted her glossy curls as he 
would have done Mary’s, and said she was “ a lit¬ 
tle hferoine,” and he did not doubt that she could 
succeed. 

I “ Whoever show themselves weak enough to 
desert you, my child,” he said, “ you have always 
a friend in me, remember that; and you must use 
me w’henever you want advice or assistance Don’t 
hesitate to come to me in all your little trials and 
troubles, and my bouse shall bo a second home to 
you.” 

Then, to have her mind relieved of aJl anxiety on 
this score at once, for he saw the sad changes the 
past few weeks had made in her worn face, he pro¬ 
posed to go at once and consult Mrs. Hill, and see 
how they could manage lime and terms. It seemed 
a long hour to Lucy before the sound of his carriage- 
wheels was heard again; but he came at last, his 
face beaming with pleasure, and told her how hearti¬ 
ly Mrs. Hill had entered into her plans, that she 
would herself direct the short apprenticeship, and 
engage her services when it was completed. There 
was a little note from the lady herself, so full of 
good will and kindliness, that the young girl’s faith 
in human nature was revived, and her path seemed 
indeed “directed” by the God in whom she trusted. 

How thankfully she reviewed the events of the 
day to her mother that night, with a look more like 
happiness than she bad worn since her father’s 
death. And Mrs. Burton seemed, for the fir.st time, 
interested in it, and was thankful for everything that 
would keep them all together. 

George was enthusiastic, as he always was in 
everything he entered into, and, throwing his arms 
about her neck, declared she was “ the best sister in 
the world, and he bad no doubt she would make a 
fortune.” The younger children could not, of 
course, fully understand the case, but knew that 
something pleasant had happened and they were in¬ 
debted to Lucy for it. It was the happiest night the 
Burtons had knoMm since their father'^s death. 
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“Every one for himself.” ims was one oi 
Lawrence Tilghman’s favorite modes of expression. 
And it will do him no injustice to say that he usu¬ 
ally acted up to the sentiment in his business trans¬ 
actions and social intercourse; though guardedly, 
whenever a too manifest exhibition of selfishness 
was likely to affect him in the estimation of certain 
parties with whom he wished to stand particularly 
fair. In all his dealings, this maxim was alone re¬ 
garded ; and he was never satisfied unless, in bar¬ 
gaining, he secured the greater advantage, a thing 
that pretty generally occurred. 

There resided in the same town wnthTilghman— 
a western town—a certain young lady, whose fa¬ 
ther owned a large amount of property. She was 
his only child, and would fall heir, at his death, to 
all his wealth. Of course, this young lady had at¬ 
tractions that were felt to be of a most weighty 
character by certain young men in the town, who 
made themselves as agreeable to her as possible. 


I, if there ’9 any virtue m trying- 
old man, her father, dies, a , >■ 

mind to handle 9ome of hiathour.^ 

But certainly, Larry, you would " 
rfere with a marriage contract. 

I don’t believe any contract extah. P 
mgman. “Anyhow, while a 

ard her as in the market, an 

_have some respect i 
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greatly to his uneasiness, did not seem to give him 
much encouragement, although she always treated 
him with politeness and attention whenever he 
called to see her. But it was not true, as Tilgh- 
man had heard, that Helen was engaged to a young 
man m Columbus; though it was true that she was 
m correspondence with a genUeman there named 
Walker, and that their acquaintance was intimate, 
and last approaching a love-like character. 

Still, she was not indifferent to the former, and, 
« he showed so strong a preference for her, began, 
gradually, to feel an awakening interest. Tilgh- 
man was quick to perceive this, and it greatly 
elated him. In the exultation of his feelings, he 
said to himself— 

“ I ’ll show this Columbus man that I’m worth 
a dozen of him. The boldest wins the fair. I 
wouldn’t give much for his engagement.” 

Tilghman was a merchant, and visited the east 
twice every year for the purpose of buying goods. 
^ August, he crossed the mountains as usual. 
t»me men, when they leave home and go among 
^ranprs, leave all the little good breeding they 
aay happen to have had behind them. Such a man 
^ ilghman. The moment he stepped into a 
earn at, stage, or railroad car, the every-one-for- 
ta««lf principle by which he was governed mani- 
■“led Itself in all its naked deformity, and it was at 
concluded by all with whom he came in con- 
dt t at, let him be who he would, he was no 
gentleman. 

On going up the river, on the occasion referred 
opur gentleman went on the free and easy princi- 
when in public convey- 
; consulting his own inclinations and tastes 
e, and running his elbows into any and every- 
y 6 nbs that happened to come in his way. He 
when the bell rang; 

, as he had a good appetite, managed, while 

Yirfivt*^ share of the delicacies pro- 
▼wed for the company. 

himself,” was the thought in his 
“'““'on*: “d his actions fully 
•Pwd With hU thoughts. 

doworivht tJ. -"i. selfish, and sometimes 

P<U!s.n„ propensities annoyed his fellow- 

S • young man of quiet, 

»oi at’iim*^ gnnilemanly deportment, who could 
ause h^!!* 1 ’’ ***“'"*“8 ‘he disgust he felt. Be. 

« the wTv 'O'' 'noa'a “t the taverns 

oeme.i ^'«nntan seemed to feel himself li- 
n>e»t hi * '*®*“y "“«• The mo- 

aanerlv im., *o the table, he would seize 

•PPromiateli'i* desirable dish near him, and 
“ Mouioed * **” ® ‘wo-thirds, of what 

SWs. Tl» ’ f*®"'d'®aa utterly of his fellow-passen- 
•Wadish if 1 , * *°“'d oall for the next most desir- 
a like he'P himself 

»o.l lile a 1 he «eemed 

■aan Bos««i„*"'*'^^ “* **'* eagerness, than a 

a grain of decency. When the 


: time came to part company with him, his fellow- 
: travelers rejoiced at being rid of one whose utter 
selfishness filled them with disgust. 

In Philadelphia and New York, where Tilghman 
felt that he was altogether unknown, he indulged 
his uncivilized propensities to their full extent. At 
one of the hotels, just before leaving New York to 
return to Baltimore, and there take the cars for the 
West again, he met the young man referred to as a 
traveling companion, and remarked the fact that he 
recognized and frequently observed him. Under 
this observation, as it seemed to have something 
sinister in it, Tilghman felt, at times, a little uneasy, 
and, at the hotel table, rather curbed his greediness 
when this individual was present. 

Finally, he left New York in the twelve o’clock 
boat, intending to pass on to Baltimore in the night 
train from Philadelphia, and experienced a sense of 
relief in getting rid of the presence of one who ap¬ 
peared to know him and to have taken a prejudice 
against him. As the boat swept down the bay, 
Tilghman amused himself first with a cigar on the 
forward deck, and then wuth a promenade on the 
upper deck. He had already secured his dinner 
ticket. When the fumes of roast turkey came to 
his eager sense, he felt “ sharp set” enough to have 
devoured a whole gobbler ! This indication of the 
approaching meal caused him to dive down below, 
where the servants were busy in preparing the 
table. Here he walked backwards and forward.^ 
for about half an hour in company with a dozen 
others, who, like himself, meant to take care of 
number one. Then, as the dishes of meat began to 
come in, ho thought it time to secure a good place. 
So, after taking careful observation, he assumed a 
position, with folded arms, opposite a desirable di.sh, 
and awaited the completion of arrangements. At 
length all was ready, and a ■w’ailer struck the bell. 
Instantly, Tilghman drew forth a chair, and had the 
glory of being first at the table. He had lifted his 
plate and just cried, as he turned partly around— 

** Here, waiter! Bring me some of that roa.st 
turkey. A side bone and piece of the breast”— 
when a band was laid on his shoulder, and the 
clerk of the boat said, in a voice of authority— 

“ Further down, sir ! Further down ! Wo want 
these seats for ladies.” 

Tilghman hesitated. 

Quick ! quick !” urged the clerk. 

There was a rustling behind him of ladies’dresses, 
and our gentleman felt that he must move. In his 
eagerness to secure another place, he stumbled over 
a chair and came near falling prostrate. At length 
he brought up at the lower end of the table. 

Waiter!” he cried, as soon as he had found a 
new position—“ waiter, I want some of that roast 
turkey!” 

The waiter did not hear, or was too busy with 
some one else to hear. 

“ Waiter, I say ! Here ! This way !” 

So loudly and eamastly was this uttered, that Iho 
observation of every one at that end of the table 
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was attracted towards the young man. But he 
thought of nolUiiig but securing his provender. At 
length he received his turkey, when he ordered 
certain vegetables, and then began eating greedily, 
while his eyes were every moment glancing along 
the tabic to see what else there was to tempt his 
palate. 

“ Waiter !’’ he called, ere the first mouthful was 
fairly sw’allowed. 

The waiter came. 

“ Have you any oyster sauce ?•’ 

No, sir.*' 

“ Great cooks! Turkey without oyster sauce! 
Briu^ ntc a slice of ham.’* 

Bottle of ale, waiter,” sooo alter issued from 


his lips. 

The ale was brought, the cork drawn, and the 
bottle set beside Tilghman, who, in his haste, 
poured bis tumbler two-thirds full ere the contact 
of air had produced effervescence. The conse¬ 
quence was that the liquor flowed, suddenly, over 
the glass, and spread its creamy foam for the .space 
of four or five inches around. Several persons sit¬ 
ting near by had taken more interest in our young 
gentleman who was looking alter number one than 
in the dinner before them ; and, when this little m- 
cident occurred, could not suppress a titter. 

Hearing this, Tilghman became suddenly con¬ 
scious of the ludicrous figure he made, and glanced 
r^ckly from face to face. The first countenance 
to eyes rested upon was that of the young man 
who had been his stage companion; near him was 
Tudy who had thrown back her veil, and whom he 


mstantly recognized as Helen Walcot! She it wai 
who stood behind him when the clerk ejected him 
from his chair, and she had been both ao ear asd 
eye-witness of his sayings and doings since be 
dropped into his present place at the table. So 
much had his conduct atfected her with a sense of 
the ridiculous, that she could not suppress (he smile 
that curled her lips; a smile that was felt by Tilgb- 
man as the death-blow to all his hopes of winning 
her for his bride. With the suteidence of these 
hopes went his appetite; and with that he went 
also—that is, from the table, without so much as 
waiting for the dessert. On the forward deck he 
ensconced himself until the boat reached South Am¬ 
boy, and then he took good care not to push his 
way into the ladies' car, a species of self-denial to 
which he was not accustomed. 

Six months afterwards—he did not venture to call 
again on Miss Walcot — Tilghman read the an¬ 
nouncement of the young lady’s marriage to a Mr. 
Walker, and not long oAerwards met her in com¬ 
pany with her husband. He proved to be the tra¬ 
veling companion who had been so disgusted with 
his boorish conduct when on his last trip to tho 
east. 

Our y^oung gentleman has behaved himself rathw 
better since when from home; and we trust that 
some other young gentlemen who are too much in 
the habit of “taking care of number one” when 
they are among strangers, will be warned by hia 
mortification, and cease to expose themselves to tbs 
ridicule of well-bred people 




BY J . S . P• 


- nn Anno, my sweet Hindoo belle; 

01U«r4 «i«h »«"■’ 

move i» mad* »'“*> f'*"’ 

O'er the MWan, I*'banian grove, 

Of .centefi -leep* tiU when 

Throw* emerald beam* 


Whoie rise and fall, aa Inward paasion Btirs, 

Oft, like the Gangca, drown it» zeuloas guest 

See, aa she raises slow her tiny hand, 

How rich her fingers are in jewels rare 
Her thumb she nears, for in her inahf gla*» 

She loves to see her beauty shining there 

Music is in her step, for, as she stirs, 

Listen to Paunjeho merry, tinkling bell, 

Betaking well the native cheerfulness 

Of my Bweet-tenapered HindoslancB belle. 

I love to Bcc thee in thy pride of ahow; 

Thy aable face, illum’d with Ea»tem smile, 

Wint o’er my soul, in spite thy Pagan cre^. 

To court thy heart and worship thee awhue- 

Doff off thy dark idolatry, and come, 

Be one with me ; be married, and deride 
Thy parents* wrath, thy Bramin’s deadliest cu , 

Jo^Europe and Asia, bride groom and the bnd^ 

; t Small looking -glaa* worn on the thumb. 
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A SEQUEL TO “THE NIEBEL UNGEN.’* 

P&OFSSSOR CHARLES K. B L U M E T H A L. 


(Continned from page 261.) 


chapter IX. 

Rue de rin and marched down the 

Ju T w fevelero of the Rue Mont- 

^'e> might have had the precaution to place l«fote 
oor. Caleb and Develour walked at the head 
onhe Hoop, followed by Bertram and Filmot with 
^P«r« between them. When they reached the 
they met with an unexpected interruption 
itom a small body of municipal guards, who stood 
like statues in the gloomy shade of a temporary 
foanl-house. Their sudden appearance, and the 
tpiick and decisive giii vivt of their brave young 
Gaptaia St. Leger, disconcerted Develour for a mo- 
ineDt ; but Caleb whispered to him— 

“Halt the men, while I give this young fire-eater 
the watchword, which he begins to suspect is not 
io our possession.” 


Then advancing a few steps, he, in a low tone, 
hot loud enough for the officer to bear, spoke the 
Word “ Philippe arid Amelia then immediately 
resumed his former position, while he said “ Pass, 
guard of the throne.” Develour’s hand then turned 
into the Riielle de Quatre Cheinins, and marched up 
the Rue de Trois Chandelles until they came to an 
alley, into which they went. About the middle of 
the alley, they halted before a massive gale, which 
opened into the garden of Madame Georgiana’s pied 
dferre. Here a whispered conversation look place 
as to the best mode of gaining entrance into the gar¬ 
den They had expected to find it open ; for so their 
ipy had reported it to have been at on early hour of 
the evening. Disappointed, some proposed to break 
it down: but this was rejected, on account of the 
noise which would attend such an effort, and might 
give the alarm to the revelers. Others proposed to 
aend for a locksmith; but this was considered as 
consuming too much time, when every moment was 
of the greatest value. At last Bertram, who, with 
Caleb, had taken no part in the discussion, said— 
“If grille is not surmounted with spikes too 
large to cross, I will soon have it open. At any 
I will try. Come, Pdre Tranchard, let us have 
yoor ladder.” 


The silken cords were soon uncoiled, and Ber¬ 
tram, with one dextrous throw, fastened the hooks 
wound the cross-bars between the spike.s. He then 
^ouni^ the ladder, and bade the pere follow him. 

Pere Tranchard, notwithstanding his many 


excuses, was compelled to share the perilous ascent. 
When the two had reached the top, Bertram or¬ 
dered his frightened companion to crawl along the 
grille to the wall, and there, perched in a very un¬ 
easy position, remain a sentinel in the avenues from 
the bouse; he then coolly surveyed the ground on 
the other side of the gale, and, after a few seconds 
of deliberation, drew the ladder after him, and low¬ 
ered it into the garden. Not the slighte.st noise be¬ 
trayed the presence of a living being, and hfe con¬ 
gratulated himself already upon his success while 
descending the lowest roimds, when his progress 
was suddenly arrested by some one who seized the 
collar of his eoat, without any warning except an 
inarticulate grumbling noise. The rain and the thick 
darkness prevented him from seeing his assailant; 
but, when he turned in order to lay hold of him, ho 
found a shaggy head coming in contact with his face, 
j As soon as he felt the hair brush against his cheek 
I he gave a low laugh, and said— 

“ Down, Carlo, down ! It is Bertram.” 

His four-footed assailant, a large dog of the Afri- 
can lion breed, immediately relinquished his hold 

I and crouched at the feel of his old master. * 

“Just so,’’muttered Bertram. “ I thought Jacque- 
I lin would not like to go the rounds to-night, and 
would confide his post to thee. Carlo. Come, let 
\ us go and hunt for thy new master.” * 

; He then walked cautiously towards the house 
; the lower windows of which opened into the girl 
; den, and showed a brilliantly illuminated apartment' 
j in which a table, covered with all the appurtel 
I nances of an epicurean supper, w'as set out. The 
I room was filled with a number of gentlemen in 

every variety of dress. Bertram, in his approach to 

the house, look advantage of every tree to conceal 
his person, in order to get as near as possible with- 
I out being observed. When he had come near 
I enough to distinguish the persons in the room, he 
stopped, and surveyed the scene and the ground with 
j the eye of a soldier, and, after a few moments, mot- 
i tered— ’ 

I “A precious set of scoundrels, indeed, we have 
I here. Grandan—I suppose come to make converts 
I to socialism; no need of that here; Malin, Sotard 
j Egal, and Letour, who have no property of their 
j own, are already too willing to divide that of other 
; people. There, too, are Longchamp, Bouchon, and 
i Laljotte, and not a woman with them: that is 
5 strange, were it not for the wine, which accounts 
i for their presence here. But 1 must hasten to ob^ 
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tain the key. I wonder where that scoundrel Jac- 
queliii has gone to.” 

He then gave a low and prolonged whistle. It 
Was answered, after a few seconds, by another from 
an npp<^‘r window, and soon afterwards a man came 
out ot the house and looked around in the garden; 
but the darkness prevented him from distinguishing 
anylliHig. Bertram repeated, in the mean time, his 
signal, while he drew off from the house towards a 
thick clump of trees, to which the man followed, 
guided by the signal whistle. As soon as they had 
reacdied the trees, Bertram seized him in his power¬ 
ful arms, and, after be bad put his handkerchief 
over his mouth, told him to give up the key of the 
garden gale. The terrified gardener placed the keys 
in hi^ hands. Bertram then tied him to a tree, and 
left the poor wretch, almost frightened to death, 
exposed to the drizzling rain which now began to 
fall. 

When be returned to the gale, he found his com¬ 
panions impatient to gain admittance, and poor Pere 
Tranchard begging in whispers to be released from 
his elevated situation, assuring them that it was too 
dark to see anything or anybotly from his post, and 
that the place was too narrow for him to continue 
there any longer. Bertram laughed, and told him to 
come down; that they had no need any longer for his 

valuable 8er\'ice8 as a look-out. 

When Develour and his companions entered the 
garden Caleb, who had hitherto remained inactive, 
took the command of the little parly, and every one 
nbeved at once, as if it bad been expected that he 
would lead the attack. He divided them into two 
divisions, one to be led by Develour and Bertram, 
and the other by himself and Filmot, but told them 
#hat they were to .separate only when the servants 
S follower, ehould have been secu.ed m .he h.11 
of the domestic. He .ben ordered .hem all to cover 
their faces with the masks, and advance^ A few 
Lutes brought .hem to .he very door of the hall 
“ Lich .he domestics and others ,n the pay of the 
^ were already carousing, and were so 

L'ple'ely “bsorbed in polilical disputes and drink- 
filched from the supply for the supper-room, 
ingwin , observe the intruders until they 

that they di j recover 

^ere surrounded^ Jfo«^^ 

L” '"d insLt dUth was threatened to every one 
lied, and alarm. AAer the ser¬ 
in case of y disposed of, Caleb 

vants and guarus 

gaid to ^‘'''‘''"“^rtram roust now secure the mas- 
„ Thou Md W ,oice 

ters. Let Endeavor, above oil things, to 

be not recogn room, and lock the small 

ain the aUgpe. Here we separate. I 


Now, worthy pere, can you tell us bow many 
doors lead out of that supper*room into some of the 
secret recesses of this rat-trap?" 

“ Your companion with the broad-brimmed hat 
seems to know; for he has told you to take care ol 
the lower door." 

Is there no other, worthy pere? For, rcroem- 
ber, rf any of these men escape into a secret hiding- 
place, 1 will provide you with a higher perch than 
yonder wall, and will secure you to it by a rope 
around the neck." 

Tranchard turned pale at these words, and re¬ 
plied, with a trembling voice— 

“There is another; but promise me that yoa 
yourself will not enter it, and I will point it out to 
you. Otherwise," he continued, with a firmer voice, 
heaving a deep sigh, “ you may hang before I ’ll tell 
you." 

“ Never fear," said Bertram, with a laugh; “we 
have no idea—at least not to-night—to trust our 
heads into any of the traps which this she-devil may 
have contrived here." 

“ Well, then, if you touch the golden rose by the 
side of the large mirror over the Cupid, it will slide 
aside, and you may enter by a stairs into the cellar 
underneath the room." 

“We will lake care of it, but you must now re¬ 
main by my side, worthy pere, till I have tested 
your veracity." 

Then turning to his men, he dispatched twosqnads 
to different parts of the house, with directions to 
secure the two regular places of egress from the 
room. 


CHAPTER X. 


ga,a ■ gee there. Here we separete 

door thou . if thy friend will volunteer 

leave the rocn wi n ^ 

to be my ‘'"'"P?" ijed Filmot. “ Lead the way.” 

wLi L";wo bad passed out of the room. Ber¬ 
tram said to Tranchard- 


The conspirators, in the mean time, unconscioas 
of the danger which threatened them, were di^fcuss- 
ing with one another the various topic-s which were ^ 
uppermost in their minds. Joubart, who bad just 
joined the party, after listening for a few moment* 
to some remarks from Egal, exclaimed— 

“Gentlemen, our situations, our precedents are 
very different, and our parts are very singular. Yon 
are all republicans at all hazards, i am not a re¬ 
publican of that school. And yet at this momentl 
am going to be more republican than you are. 1 
fact that I am now here is itself a decisive declare- 
lion of it, L«et ua understand one another. ' 
you, I regard a republican government as the only 
instrument for the advancement of the genera ru 
which a nation should incorporate in its laws- 
I have just come from the chamber, and 1 fear 
arc not strong enough, not Prepared as yet to accom¬ 
plish this. I have stiU misgivings. . 

fore an absolute republican like yourselves; but t 
am a politician, and a politician of the highest ^ 
At these words, smiles were exchanged am^g 
conspirators. "^Ve\l, as a politician,! now 
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»•«; ^bai rf^irr!,*’' if 

''•"^dBouchon, in his^p T." "°* *’'• 

’*'<1 Grandan. .. We 1 ^* r"^ "’® ■"“>’>” 

'’*• That little shao v, ^ he needs 

cbaml,.,; (here it^‘^ ^ f"' 'be 

""e anmh„ n 1 -• onders.and 

O'" e prokbim^ T “* *“* '"i'b- 

'fell dua nn.1 11 tntivr that the mine is 

morrow*’ ^ ^ «*P'°de '>efore to- 

»aml 1 *"'*’ ^‘’™'’’ ^"“'■’ ‘"<1 five others, whose 
» must not mention now, have drawn their 
O'vers lopther to act under the orders of the 
wrret council. The conncil has decreed a perma¬ 
nent sitting until its object is accomplished; and 
accomplished it will be at all hazards.” 

What can keep Madame Georgiana so long?” 
whii»pered Labolte to Longchamp. “ She promised 
to lie with us by ten o’clock, and bring with her 
the fair Louise. It is past ten now, and I told the 
coachman to draw’ up before the little door in the 
wall on the llnelle des Trois Chandelles.” 

“I am afraid,” replied Longchamp, “that you 
and Bouchon will get into trouble by your intrigues, 
and draw your friends also into difficulties. Bixihle! 
are there no pretty girls in France besides this 
Louise? and what possessed Bouchon to fall in love 
with the picture of this American half savage ?” 

‘•Hisll hist! Bouchon will hear yon. A.s to his 
affair, all I can say there is no accounting for taste. 
Mine is of a differenl nature. Louise has charms 
he.^ides those of her person. The happy possessor 
of that fair devotee w’ill also be entitled to receive 
an annual revenue of one hundred thousand francs; 
no trifling consideration. But the girl is not aware 
that she is heir to such wealth; and, if she w'ere. 
Would not be able to establish her claim without the 
aid of certain papers, which I alone know where to 
find.” 

“Well, there may be some reason in your pas¬ 
sion, but I see none in that of Bouchon. However, 
lot us go in quest of our fair hostess. We can do 
so without any one being aware of our object.” 

Before they had lime to rise from their seats the 
door flew open, and Bertram, with Develour and his 
followers, all armed to the teeth, entered the room. 
Not a word was spoken by either party for a few 
seconds. The conspirators were speechless from 
surprise and momentary fear; while the others exe¬ 
cuted their movements rapidly and in silence, ac- 
‘Jirdin? to Bertram’s orders, who wished to surround 
J^betn before they would have time to alarm the 
house M. Trouvier was the first who recovered 
rom his surprise, and, seizing his pistols, was about 
^Bertram, who bad now 
pi ^ h.m«lf behind Malio’, chair, with hia back 
While leveled a short rifle at his head, 

hi* deep gottoral Toio.- 

vot XLn.—30 


“ Down, sir! down to your seat! Let not a 
stir from his place, if he wishes to keep his life . 

“What is the reason of this attack?” inquired 
Trouvier. “ Do you come to rob us ? If f^Ot we 
will give you our purses, and free us from ihe in¬ 
trusion.” 

“ Your purses,” exclaimed Bertram, with a mock¬ 
ing laugh, “ would not be heavy to carry. Jou- 
bart’s poetry and purse are chafT, easily carried away 
by a breath. Grandan and Egal might furnish belter 
stores, if they had sufficiently gulled the people to 
entrust them with their money for a common stock. 
And you, M. Trouvier, with Solard and Malin, have 
enough to do to keep your seditious paper afloat; 
you certainly have nothing to ofler except empty 
promises to pay.” 

“ Betrayed !” groaned Joubart, os he threw him¬ 
self back in his chair. 

“What, then, is your object in coining here?” 
inquired Trouvier. “ Why are we surrounded by 
armed men hiding their faces beneath masks ?” 

“ To compel you not to leave this room for tw<5 
hours from this time; and, to this end, to lie your 
hands and feet and fasten you to Ihe chairs which 
you now occupy,” replied Bertram, with the inmost 
nonchalance, when he sow that the men bad by this 
time managed to place themselves behind nearly 
every chair around the table. 

“Never?” exclaimed Bouchon, who was a large 
and powerful man—“ never will I submit to such 
disgrace while I can defend myself!” 


Ana, wiin one bound, he sprang across his chair 
towards Bertram, but dropped almost on his knee«» 
when he fell the iron grasp of the veteran upon his 
shoulders. And that grasp continued until the burlv 
form was bent like that of a child by a man. ^ 
Labotte had risen during the confusion which this 
scene created, and endeavored to escape by the 
lower door, while others had sought to leave bv 
the ordinary entrances; but Develour stood a fierce 
sentinel before the only safe passage for escape and 
repulsed the miscreant with a bitterness which 
would have led him to kill the mercenary wretch 
if higher obligations had not interposed. ’ 

The other conspirators were also met everywhero 
by leveled pistols and drawn swords They fin II 
submitted to their fate, and were bound one^by ^ ^ 
by Bertram and his attendants. When Pere 
chard pretended to assist in lying Lelour. he ml' 
aged to whisper to hioi—> 

“ In two hours you will be freed. Take care 
remove the deposit from the secret chamber under'* 
neatb ; the secret is betrayed.” 

As soon as they had secured the prisonere Be 
tram and Develonr locked Ihe outer door, and th 
passed through that over vrhich Develour ’had sl^ 
guard into n smaller chamber without any apnar 
oullel. Bertram ordered Tranchard to show th 
Ihe means of egress from that room. 

“There are two,” replied Ihe pere, who h.a 
managed to lay hold of a bottle of wine before h. 
len the supper-room, and with which he had fort' 
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ficd his inner roan. “One, here to the right, leads 
into the garden, and the other, to the left, opens on a 
staircase which brings you into Mademoiselle Deve- ; 
lour’.** boudoir.” 

“ Open the one to the left. Quick, quick! Caleb 
may need help!” exclaimed Bertram. 

The pere obeyed by touching a spring, which I 
caused one of the panels to slide aside. They all ; 
then rushed up the stairs into the room, into which ; 
the reader has been introduced in a previous chapter. 
But the room was now vacant, the windows open, 
and not a sign of a human being anywhere. Deve- ; 
lour, who had hitherto acted in silence, absorbed in 
his anxiety for the safety of Louise, now broke forth 
in bitter reproaches to Bertram— 

“ This, then, is your boasted wisdom! this the 
end of all your promises of success ! Caleb assured < 
me that in this room I should find her, and receive ! 
her safely into ray arms. Where is she now? ; 
Where is Caleb, and what has become of Fil- | 
mol? Have I lost both Louif>e and my friend? j 
Bui here is another door; let us see what it con- J 
ceals.” 

Turning the key, he beheld Madame Georgiana | 
lying upon a sofa reading “ Indiana,” and making j 

notes to it with a pencil. When Bertram saw who 
the occupant of the room was, be whispered— 

«« Speak not; she knows your voice. 1 will in¬ 
terrogate her. ” 

But, before be had time to say a word, she rose 
and inquired if they had come to release her? 

« Release you from what ?” 

«i From the confinement to which a burly savage, 
a friend of yours, I suppose, has condemned me.” 
She then began to relate what had taken place lu 
that room a few minutes before their entrance. 


“ And whither have they gone ? and how )oo| 

;o?” 

“ They left about ten minutes before yon entered: 
as to whither, I do not imow. If you have not met 
them, they mu.st have left either by the window or 
throus^li the green panel-door, which opens on a 
passage by w hich one can reach the Ruelle.” 

Bertram then compelled the lady to open the 
panel-door, and after ordering his men to remain 
for one hour in the house, and to suffer no one to 
enter or leave it, he accompanied Develour down 
to the street. When they reached the pavement, 
they saw a carriage just turn the Rue des Trois La- 
bres, and a few loiterers iooirtng after it. Bertram 
inquired of one of them if that carriage had passed 
the house? He replied that it had halted there for 
more than an hour; but that, a few minutes ago. 
two gentlemen came out with a lady and entered 
the carriage ; that the elder of the two had shown 
a card to the coachman, and told him to drive 
d frrrr to the Rue des Terres Fortes. 

When Develour heard this, he said, hurriedly, to 
Bertram— 

“ I must leave you; my work here is acc(^- 
plished ; though 1 have but half succeeded. I must 
now fulfil another duty. Before morning dawn;*, 1 
shall know where Louise is. Farewell, Bertram, 
but not for ever. When we meet again, I shall be 
better able to thank you.” 

“ Nay, nay, we may meet again before to-morrow 
night. Fear not; all is well which Arabacca coon* 
sels; all ends well which he undertakes.” 

With these words, he turned and went into the 
house, and Develour hastened to the Rue de But 
goigne 

(To bo continued.) 


A SPRING CAROL. 


by MRS. A. A. HARyKB. 


ntiaat, baJmy Spring ! I gr«‘ 

WUb n I’oundir.g pal« T ‘ 

Tbr de«ry br»tb, pore, .oft, and bUnd, 

Seem* Uke a dream of a fairy land , 

^ fULin I throw the caaement wide, 
open dewy, delicious tide : 

Ih.'f^ranee .oft of tb. bodding ,r«, 
r^^to me on the morning bree« ; 

_„,iH turf i. gemmed with dew. 
r..T.rm. .ib. ...» in the «nl. of M.ie; 

cfood, .re tinged with a r^ .tom, 

T- the rising son illumes the plaiu. 

early flowers, in their brightest bloom. 
Hi‘e“ akod from their dark and cheerie.. tomb : 
"weet flower, i a halo and grace ye fling 
® , 1 .. brow of the .miling .prmg j 

S” mddCT the heart, in cottoge home. 

Ira. thoae in atatelict dome.. 

A* fTj bW., the troant. I watched for long, 
Are greeting me now with crol and aong ; 


From the “ sunny south” they breathe tome. 

In joyous chirp and wild song free, 

The sweetest lays of a summer sky, 

Where birds of glossiest plumage fly i 
Where flowers are seen of the loveliest hue, 

And the bending skica are softly blue; 

Where the rippling waves of the daneing stream 
Are kissed by the golden sunlight’s gleem. 
Whose banks ate bright with the sheen of no 
That rarely bloom in this clime of ours— 
Blooms gorgeous enough to grace, I ween, 

The brow of Oberon’s fairy queen. 

Sweet friend, 1 marvel, with skies like these, 
Thon e’er shouldst tempt our northern breexe, 
Yet welcome thon art as Spring’s first gr^a, 
Pleasant to me as a bright “ day-dream, 

That illnmes for n while the aober sky, 

And yot, like thee, loo aooo dost fly. 
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Fig 1. 



undersleeves. 

Opsii Ileeves ire still in vogue, and being mote 
than ever worn for light summer materials, we 
fioaiinue our cuts iu illuatratioa of various favorite 
«ylea. 

f’ig- 1 is of embroidered muslin, intended to 
cocneju^t above the elb^, where it is fastened by 
s small gum-elastic bracelet, which will be found 


ES AND CAPS. 


Fig. 2. 



, the neatest support for a demi-sleeve. The wri.st 
I has three rows of rich cambric edging, made to fall 
I over the hand. This is more suitable for a spring 
1 silk than a lighter dress. 

I Fig. 2 of plain cambnc, with embroidered cuff 
j and band. The edging in this case is made to tall 
j back towards the elbow. It will be uoticed that 
$ undersleeves are worn as full as ever, and make the 
; most elegant finish to a tasteful toilet 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 



CAPS. 


3 IS a breakfast cap of spotted muslin, with 
u e rows of quilling, arranged in a very graceful 
Mr,’ around the crown. The broad 

«n«g. are of the muslin, with a delicate edging of 

ia. 1“'®; "“y ^ ““d 

I ad al»o for the bow on the cap. 


rig. a, also a breakfast cap, Is i„ a 
though more tasteful style, the bow of rose-eoloreti 
ribbon in the centre being a novelty, and tho square 
crowD preferred by many. The border is closely 
qutl ed, mi m 3 Many l«iie, prefer to qum 
for themselves, which may easily be done, an iron 
miended for the purpose being easily procured at a 
small expense. 
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fju crodut thread Nos. 8 and 9. 

Make a chain of 106 lo<ips with thread No. SO; 
turn back and work in double crochet, always work- 
,„j( on one aide, commencing at the right-hand aide 

of Toundalion. 

Ut row;.—Single open crochet, with thread No. 90. 
2 ^ Double crochet. 

3 ^ 5 chain, 7 long; repeat. 

4/A row.—7 chain, 5 long; repeat. 

5/A n?w.— 7 chain, 3 long; repeat. 

6/A row.-^ chain, 6 long; repeat. 

7/A row.-‘3 chain, 7 long; repeat. 

8/A row.— 3 chain, 9 long; repeat. 

9/Arow.-3 alilches of 3 chain crochet, 7 long, 

repeat. 


lO/A row.—4 Blitchea of 3 chain crochet, 5 long; 
repeat. ^ 

ll/A rou>.—5 alilches of 3 chain crochet, 5 long; 
repeat. 

12/A roto.—5 stitches of 3 chain crochet, 3 long; 
repeat. 

Crochet the ends with double crochet. 

13/A row.—12 chain, 2 long; repeat. Work tbs 
row round each end of the cuff, and work the band 
in double crochet with thread No. 80, missing etrery 
fourth alilch of foundation. 

Note.—O ur pattern has been reduced in site from 
the original, but by working as above directed the 
true size will be given. 


knitted flows B.S. 


..n«itcbe» with white split Berlin wool. 

-Make ope alilch, knit two through the ! 

delicate eb.de of lavender 
‘Xe one alilch. knit three, torn back, 
3 ^ tea (take .deeper ahade of laven- 

purl the w"*® : ,^„rk in alternate plain and 

paried rovra ( gtjtcbea on the needle, 

until yon '>®'^ “ gtill darker abado of lavender in 
Now knit and purl alternately 

the ninth one atilch at the beginning 

si,mor« ®„a iaki«« two atilcbe. together 

of the pl»'“ ’ ,te purled rowa. Cart off the 

„ (he thich complete, one petal- Break 

geven 8tiichc»> w 
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the wool about a yard and a half from the 
thread a rug needle with it, and bring the 
along the left edge of the petal first made to 
next stitches on the needle. Make one stitc , 
three, turn back, and continue exactly as for 
first petal. When you have thus ^ 

stitches into five petals, cover a wire, by i^tstmg 
one thread of split lavender wool r^nd it, a 
it round the edges of the petals. 
on a piece of wire to form a stem, h g 
placed five short yellow stamens in the 
the corolla; twist all the wires together, 
the stem with green wool. 

Leaves.—C ast on one slilob with a pretty b g 

shade of green split wool. 

1,/ row.—Make one stitch, knit one. 

2 ^ Make one, purl two. 

3d row .—^Make one, knit three. 
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Kn f *row 

^''^5 both kniued and on ^‘oning of every 


round the edge of each leaf. These leaves must be 
•Made in pairs, two of each size; but as several 
different sizes will be required, this- will be easily 
effected by increasing the second size to nine stitches 
instead of seven; the third to eleven stiches; and, 
f a still larger leaf be required, the fourth lo thir- 
t Jen stitches. The leaves must be placed two by 
t'vo along tite stem, opposite to each other, eacu 
psT crossing the preceding one. There must l>e 
no spring wire for the stem, as the periwinkle i i a 
run ling plant 



^>g-1 M a small enpboard^sideboard for an eatly 
iiimished cottage parlor, in which there is not much 
room. 

Figs. 2 sod 3 are plain Grecian chairs for the par- 
•vr. 

30* 


Figs. 4 and 5 are parlor elbow-chairs, in the Gre¬ 
cian style. 

Fig. 6 is an elbow-chair for the work-room. It 
has a work-box drawer underneath il.e seat. 
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IBITOES’ “yABLl. 


Th* high-toned chivalry of Amerioan men toward* 
the female *ex i* remarkable, and therefore we were 
asumished, a* well a* pained, when a friend brought 
to our notice the following remark*, in*erted in a 
literary work* of much merit, where we should not 
have looked for «uch a violation of truth and manly 
■entiment o« i* manifested in thi* outrageous attack on 
the character of Madame de Stafel. We quote the arti 
cle:— 

“ George Sand ha* written her ‘ Confe**ion*’ in the 
style of Rousseau, and a Paris bookseller has contracted 
to give her a fortune for them. The three greatest— 

intellectually greatest—women of modern times have 

lived in France, and it is remarkable that they have 
been three of the most shamelessly profligate in all his¬ 
tory. The worst of these, probably, Madame dc Stael, 
left us no record of her long-continued, disgusting, and 
almost incredible licentiousness, so remarkable, that 
Chateaubriand deemed her the most abandoned person 
in France, at a period when modesty was publicly de¬ 
rided in the Assembly as a mere ‘ sy stem of refined 
voluptuousness.’ Few who have lately resided in 
Paris are ignorant of the gross sensualism of the asto- 
nishing Rachel, whose genius, though displayed in no 
Dcrmanent forms, is not less than that of the Shakspearo 
of her sex, the furever-to-be-famous Madame Dude- 
vant whoso immoralities of conduct have perhaps been 
overdrawn, while those of De Stael and Rachel have 
rarelv been spoken of save where they challenged di¬ 
rect observation. We perceive that Rachel is to be in 
New York next autumn with a company of trench 

“u^Tis a pity when charming women talk of things 
that they don’t understand,” is as true as if it had been 
^miflirated bv a man, and the author of the above 
«tro^iiitry italemcnts will perhaps allow that, in a 
extraordin predicated of the other sex. 

ST "^‘.D^rants for literary fame, before attaining much 
Some aapira life or of books, are fond of attempting 
rro™ opinion.; .he, 

to scartlc by „_„doxe8 in morals, and strive to 

“'T“T«n«tro» by differing from the good and the 
p„Hlace«.en adage that geniu. 

Wise. They n together, nnd they begin 

and common a ^ genius. Com- 

thc^ advantnge of k 


Corn- 
knowing 


aion aenae of illustrious person before 

«oroctbing of t ^ . and, as we feel assured 

describing hi* mcrican heart would wish to ad- 

no man who haa m ^ ^^ainst a woman, and 

^noce or ho- closed, we take pleasure 

one over whom the International” some in- 

in giving 

formation about wa grossly imposed upon 

In the first place, ^ have lately read the 

oonceming »» a work we recommend to 

;;rr w-ichhcwinendn .nchin. 
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formation, nnd, what perhaps he values more, amuK* ' ’ 

ment; and, what is to our present purpose, be will find < 

that Chateaubriand entertained the most sincere friend¬ 
ship and the highest respect for this lady, whom be 
constantly calls ‘'the illustrious,” “the admirable.” " ^ 

Madame de Staftl was the intimate friend of his sister, 
the charming Lucille; and also she was, as olstwi '' ■ 

every one knows, the friend, mentor, and protector of 
Madame Rfecamicr. Chateaubriand gives a yery ps- ^ ' 

thetic description of tffe last day* of Madame de St**l, 
to whose dying chamber he was admitted, her name it ' ’ 

constantly recurring through his journals, and atur 
mentioned but in honorable terms. In one place he de¬ 
scribes her thus :— 

“ The personal appearance of Madame de Staf 1 b"S ^ 

been much discussed; but a noble countenance,* pleat- 
ing smile, an habitual expression of goodness, the ab* 
scnce of all trifling affectation or stiff reserve, gracious * -4 

manners, an inexhaustible variety of conversation, 
astonished, attracted, and conciliated almost all whe : * 

approached her. I know no woman—I nwy say no ^ 

man—who, with the perfect consciousness of immense 
superiority, can so entirely prevent this superiorily 
from weighing on or offending the self-love of others. 

Madame de Beaumont, a valued friend of the family 
of Chateaubriand, was taken by some of its members 
to Italy, where she died of consumption. Madame de 
Stael wrote to condole with Chateaubriand on this oc¬ 
casion; here arc the reflections upon her letter made ia 

his Journal; “This hasty letter, so sffectKmaVe and 
hurried, written by Ibis illustrious woman, sffcctedme 

extremely. If Heaven had permitted out friend to look 

back upon this earth, such a testimony of affection 
would surely have been grateful to her.’ 

If Chateaubriand were “ permitted to look hack upon 
earth,” what would he think of the vile sspeTsionsupou 
the character of “ this illustrious woman” attributed to 

him? „ 

There have been many biographic* written ot m - 
dame de Stael (none of which ever allude to what t c 
writer in the “ lntem’ati«mal” calls her “ disg«eh“€ 
nnd almost incredible licentiousness”). We Will 
here to two ; one by Madame Neckerde Saussure, we 
know n in America for writings of a moral and rcUgio'o*i 
nature; the other by the Duchess D’Abrantes, who a» 
begins her memoirs : “ For a Frenchwoman to write 
the life of Madame de Slafel U certainly a happy 
lege, since Franco boasts the honor of her birth, thoug 
she is among those minds that belong to the ea 
world, nnd her whole sex should call her slater wit * 
noble pride, which they may cherish W'ilh perfect aa e ^ 
Madame de Stael descends to posterity with men « 
great and v.riou., th.t few betide. 
cluira I. pan of her title. H. r famt u * 

child of genius, but free from ilsabcTrations. 
of right, the abhorf,net o/fat»hooi,o.nrocrmbx^^' 
of generous affections, constituted the womanly 
which nature, in a happy mood, lavished all e 
tues of one sex and all the powers of the other. 

It is very well known that M. Rocca, ")* ** 
husband of Madame de Stafel, “ a man of big ^ 
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SitT.', i"^'* '^“Xi‘^h«r’’'’*“'‘ 

Py his heart, he form a P^^feot a being 

e?e» ti,.- .. ®o other win). _ 


J" 'r‘*, tliM ,h„ ,'>‘'>« with, after cloaing 

“'''’ ‘W* love waTan “ ' ” And, wa will 

>>y ter moral n f°«o<l«d upon and main- 
J«" old.ndinf.i,iug\'‘^;;"- “ ’«« ‘Oco fifty 

ofiwn-ei, “Madam, da 

'■'•ft rote to heroiim i»h ’ *’*'' “ofi'*. gen.roaa 

« mn of V'7 .'■"' “’• *■« ftiend., 

the terrnl ®"*^*^* *^o “ved and concealed during 
1 r» 1» «v.ry part of Eu- 

aa conrtwl and .atceraed by the beat aooi.ty, 

uiKiit **”* ^*^ P®gee permitted, we could quote 
»«1« to h« merit, from a long Hat of eminent men, 
OM supeiiorily places tiiern above the petty aim of 
wprcttmg female genju, slandering the woman who 
U<u well won its laurels. To advert to a few of these 
oemorials: Schlegel, who knew her intinaately, said 
•he was “ Femme grande et magnanime jusqaedans les 
repli« dc son amc,” which is curiously echoed by the 
Well-known verse, that might serve as a translation— 

“ Pore in the deep recesses of the soul.’* 


At the time of Madame do Stall's death, Lord Byron 
commented at length on the event in one of his notes to 
“ Childe HaroldAfter expatiating on her Tnerits as an 
SBthor, he goes on— 

‘•But the individual will gradually disappear as the 
•uthor is more distinctly seen : some one, therefore, of 
til those whom the charms of involuntary wit, and of 
tssy hospitality, attracted within the friendly circles 
of Coppet, should rescue from oblivion those virtues 
which, althongh they are said to love the shade, are, in 
fact, more frequently chilled than excited by the do- 
nestie cares of private life. Some one should be found 
to portray the unaffected graces with which she adorned 
those dearer relationships, the performance of whose 
duties is rather discovered amongst the interior secrets, 
than seen in the outward management, of family inter¬ 
course; and which, indeed, it requires the delicacy of 
genuine affection to qualify for the eye of an indifferent 
■pectstor. Some one should be found, not to celebrate, 
hut to describe, the amiable mistress of an open man- 
won, the centre of n society, ever varied, and always 
pleated, the creator of which, divested of the ambition 
and the arts of public rivalry, shone forth only to give 
fresh animation to those around her. The mother ten¬ 
derly affectionate and tenderly beloved, the friend \m- 
bonndedly generous, but atill esteemed, the charitable 
patroness of all distress, cannot be forgotten by those 
whom slie cherished, and protected, and led. Her loss 
will be mournerl the most where she was known the 
l>ett; and, to the sorrows of very many friends and 
^re dependents, may be offered the disinterested regret 
a stranger, who, amidst the sublimer scenes of the 
own ^ke, received his chief satisfaction from con- 
Corfo^'^f engaging qualities of the incomparable 


U “Modem French Literature,” M. de VAricoui 
to ih!*"**^!.****^ excellent author, gives an exalted plac 
diasrvT^ll'^^^ Madame de Stael, and to the extraor 
y nd beneEcial influence she bud exercised by he 


literary supremacy in overpowering the baneful in o 
ence of what he calls “ the mocking spirit” of ^*^**’^ 
writings, which had injured morals as well as go 
toste. He does not, of course, allude to her private 
character, because no question of its parity had ever 
been raised. Who, in describing the excellence of 
Mrs. Hemans’ writings, would think of adding that 
ahe was a virtuous woman ? But, if Mary Wolston- 
ernft were named, who would not express their re¬ 
gret, at least, that she bad sinned ? Thus, M. Vbneour 
does when describing the genius of George Sand. The 
absence of any shadow of reproach in connection with 
Madame de Stafil is proof that no shadow of reproach 
existed. 

To return to the writer in the ” International” (we 
are loth to believe it was written by either of the edit¬ 
ors) ; as he appears, by the pluce he gives to George 
Sand” and •* Rachel,” to be profoundly ignorant on the 
subject of the “ intellectually greatest women of mo¬ 
dern times,” we will intimate to him two or three 
about whom it might be well for him to gain some in¬ 
formation, were it only to avoid blunders. We will 
not be so exacting as to perplex him with Mrs. Somer¬ 
ville, for we are aware it is not ever}’^ one who can in¬ 
vent a slander whose mind could appreciate ” The Con¬ 
nection of the Physical Sciences;” neither will we 
refer him to Mrs, Barrett Browning, whose “ genius,” 
as pronounced by grave and reverend critics, “ is of 
the highest order, strong, deep-seeing, enthusiastic, 
and loving,’* because such divine poetry and deep sci¬ 
ence would be evidently out of his line; but Mias 
Edgeworth, the author of “Frank” and “ Horry and 
Lucy,” surely he might understand her lessons, if ho 
would read them : these lessons always inculcate truth 
are sound, improving, and elevating, and the intellect 
roost h^ve been great that could see moral truths so 
clearly. 

The author of the paragraph appears to consider 
stage-playing as wonderfully intellectual, and his pat- 
tern of this greatness in “ modern times” is Rachel 
Was there not a certain Mrs. Siddons, whose genius in 
the histrionic art was superior to that of any living 
actress, and whose character was unimpeachable’ 
According to the best French critics, men of taste and 
literary fame, who do not write anonymously, but sub¬ 
scribe their articles with their names, Rachel is only 
good in one line, which is passion or violence. In ten 
der heroines, they say, she fails, and they seem to con 

sider her powers altogether limited; for these opinions 

we refer the writer in the “International” to the 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” Were Rachel the intel 

lectual prodigy he pronounces her to be, still the poor 
despised child, who sang in the streets and was brought 
up without law or Gospel, must have fallen into vie 
rather from the sod want of training than from l.avine a 
goixi understanding, as he, in Irish parlance, intimates 

A similar remark is also true of Madame Dudevant • 
her intellectual greatness did not plunge her into lice 

tioosness; she fell before she ever wrote a book • and 
though we do not wish to screen her from the odium 
her reckless course has deserved, yet it should be xT 
corded in pity that her flne powers of mind were mis' 
directed by a false and frivolous education, that thi 
examplea and flatteries of the moat fascinating but cor 
rupt society on earth have led her on and sustained 
her; yet she, by the light which her own high intel¬ 
lectuality has developed, is changing her course if the 
examples furnished by her writings are true. Her later 
works are greatly improved in their moral tone- ylj 
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there is nu diminution, but an increoae of mental 
power. 

Among the very exteneive catalogue of French wo¬ 
men juitly famed, the eeleclion by the writer in the 
“ International” proves tlmt he takes his views from 
what he hears;—if he would but read more, and gossip 
less, he would be amazed as ” knowledge unrolled its 
ample page before him.” We will not trouble him 
with the Reformers of Port-Royal, who certainly did 
some things greater than acting plays, for, to appre¬ 
ciate these ladies, requires an acquaintance with the 
theological and political history of their era. We will 
pass over the exalted patriot and gifted woman, Ma¬ 
dame Roland, whose intellectual greatness, unsur¬ 
passed by that of any man of her times, or by any wo¬ 
man now living in Prance, was based on moral virtue; 
but it seems a pity he should not know of Madame do 
Sevignfe, because even schoolboys have really heard of 
her. The wit, learning, true sentiment, and graceful 
style of Madame de Sevignb have won the approval of 
critics and moralists; intellectually great, she was a 
model of domestic virtue. In one of her celebrated let¬ 
ters, she says wo must distinguish between “ tm tine et 
un ignorani”-~one is “ ignorant” from want of instruc¬ 
tion, dns from want of brains. Would it not be well 
for the writer in the “ International” to heed this dis¬ 


tinction f ^sop has a very pertinent fable on the livii^ 
ass kicking the dead lion. 

To CoftasspoannifTB.—The following articles are 
accepted: “My Flowers, my Gem, and my Star,” 
‘‘To Susan,” “Halcyon Day,” “My Book,” “The 
Coronal,” “ Perseverance,” “ My Summer Window,” 

“ Reaping,” “ Sonnet,” “ The Country Grave-Yard,” 

“ To Oliver Perry Allen, U.S.N.,” “ To Nina,” “To 
Helen at the South.” 

“A Tale of the Backwoods” would be accepted, 
were it not for the condition annexed. We should not 
be able to publish it at present. Will the author inform 
us if he is willing to wait ? The like reason-want of 
room—compels ns to decline a very large namber of 
I MSS. this month. 

“ F. H.” is informed that we have returned her MSS. 
through “ Adams* Express.” We sincerely hope we 
may not be again troubled from that source. If any 
definite direction had been given, it would have been 
returned long aince. 

Music Accsptxd : “ The Gondola Waltz,” by a lady 
of Georgia; “ A Spring Song,” by C. T. P.. of Cham- 

bersburg. Although accepted, the above cannot appear 

for some months, as we have many previously accepted 
musical compositions on hand. 
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From Gzorok S. Applston, 164 Chestnut Street, ! 
Philadelphia:— 

LETTERS FROM THREE CONTINENTS. By 
.M., tho Arkansas Correspondent of the “Louisville | 
Journal.” These letters will be found highly interest¬ 
ing to the American reader ; the views and reflections 
of the author, sustained by lifelike and graphic 
sketches, being in unison with our republican feelings, 
und illustrative of our free institutions. 

From Lea A Blanchard, Philadelphia:— 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN LAN¬ 
GUAGE. By Dr. J. H. Kaltschmidt. In two parts. 

I. Latin—English. This work has been highly recom¬ 
mended by the best classical teachers in the United 
States. 

From James K. Simon, Philadelphia 
SCENES AT HOME; OR. THE ADVENTURES 
OF A FIRE SCREEN. By Mrs. Anna Bache. This 
little work contains nine familiarly written stories on 
practical moral duties, which the author has very pro¬ 
perly dedicated to the young ladies of this country. 
We hope her dedication will not be overlooked by those 
to whom it has been made, and that they will duly pro¬ 
fit by the good sense and amiable qualities of her book. 

From Harper A Brothers, New York, through 
Lindsay A Blakiston, Philadelphia :— 

MELVILLE. A Franconia Story. By the antbor 
<»f the “ Rnlla Books.” A most agreeable and instme- 
tivo book for the perusal of youthful readers, appealing 
to the highest and purest sympathies of the heart. 

foreign reminiscences. By Henry Richard 
Lord Holland. Edited by his son, Henry Edward Lord 


Holland. This la neither a work of history nor a wort 
of romance; bnt, nevertheless, it is a work which will 
have its effect on the nerves of retired politicians and 
superannuated diplomatists. It is made up of such go»* 
sip and scandnla aa were ripe in Europe from the com¬ 
mencement of the French Revolution to the period of 
the Rcatoration. They are presented by an English 
nobleman, who assures his readers that he can only 
vouch for the anecdotes he haa recorded byssiuring 
said readers that he believes them himself To si 
such as are willing to receive the author’s “ impres¬ 
sions” as vouchers, this work will therefore prove very 
interesting. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION TO THE END OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CONGRESS. By Richard Hil¬ 
dreth. In three volumes. Vol. I. Administration of 
Washington. Tho American public have already been 
placed under obligations to Mr. Hildreth for the coif*- 
nial and revolutionary history of this country, and here 
wo have the first volume of a work which promises, 8 « 
a correct record and review of important events, to be 

equally,interesting to the political, philosophical, and 

curoraercial student. 

JANE BOUVERIE; OR, PROSPERITY AND 
ADVERSITY. By Catherine Sinclair, author of “ 8ir 
Edward Graham,” etc. The intention of the anlhot 
of this excellent little volume, aa she declares herseli, 
was to develop, through the more attractive medinra 
of a story, the gradual progress of Christian excelleocs 
amidst the trials, lha dntiea, and the pleasures of do¬ 
mestic life. Her laudable intentidna have been crowned 
with a success which will commend her work to the 
eonstderation of judicious readers of every cla» 
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Prom R, P. PHTICIM, New York, through A. Hast, 
Philadelphia 

THE PRAIRIE. A Tale. By th« author of The 
Deerslayer,” etc. Thia is the 6fth volume of Mr. 
Cooper’s revised edition of the “ Leather Stocking 
Tales.” 

’ SALAXI!)ER and the dragon, a Romance 
ef Hartz Prison. By Frederic WiIliain«SheIton, M. A., 
of St. John’s Church, Huntington, N. J. A very inte¬ 
resting little allegory, in which the author haa admira¬ 
bly succeeded in bis design of illustrating the danger 
of ottering, or of lending a willing ear to, unkind words 
and insinuations against the reputations of neighbors 
and acquaintances. It is peculiarly adapted for the 
younger classes of readers, and yill doubtless have a 
tendency to establish in their minds the importance 
of a strict adherence to the principles of justice and 
charity. 

LWANGRO; the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest. 
By George Borrow, author of The Bible in Spain,” 
and “ The Gipseys of Spain.” Same agent. 

From Adbunnk, Shersuln & Co., Astor House, 
New York 

PARNASSUS IN PILLORY. A Satire. By Mot¬ 
ley Manners, Esq. We were greatly alarmed, not on 
our own account, but on account of the “ Poets of 
America,” when we read the author’s first six lines, 
addressed to an ancient satirist i.— 

“ 0 ihoa who, wbiloine, with unsparing jibe 
And scorching satire, lathed the scribbling tnbe; 
Thou who, on Roman pimp and parasite. 

Didst pour the vials of thy righteous spites 
Imperial Horace ! let thy task be mine—> 

Let truth and jnstice sanctify my line!” 

But, sfter all, the work is by no means so severe as we 
had anticipated from the threatening apostrophe to the 
Roman poet. We have read it with pleasure, and 
ffreatly admire some of the author’s admirable hits. 
Instead of finding themselves in a ” pillory,” we im- 
•fine that many of the poets named will be obliged to 
theantbor for placing them in company with so many 
ucellent writers, against whom and their productions 
his satire is amusingly harmless. 

Prom Goiru) A LimcolR, Boston :— 

THE OLD RED SANDSTONE : Neto Walks in an 
Old Field. By Hugh Miller. Designed, like that ster¬ 
ling work of his, ” Foot-prints of the Creator,” to 
elucidate the connection between geological science 
•ad Revealed religion. This “ Old Red Sandstone” has 
PWaed through fourteen editions in England, and will 
doubtless be as popular in America. It is just the book 
for the people—for mothers to study and talk over to 
Iheir children. 

principles of zoology. By Louis Agassiz 

A. A. Gould. This is an excellent text-book for 
•Indents and schools. 

Prom Walmr A Richards, Charleston, S. C.:— 
the POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE 

Mary Elizabeth lee. mtA a Biographical j 

Memoir. By 8. Gilmer, D. D. The work is worthy 
M the eminent clergyman, who has given us the de¬ 
lineation of one of the loveliest characters among the 
good and gifted of the gentle sex. We commend the 
l*®ok to the young and lovely. 

THE CITY OP THE SILENT. A Podm. By W 


' Gilmore Simms. Delivered at the consecration of the 
” Magnolia Cemetery.” A production-of much merit, 
which does credit to the taste and genius of its distin¬ 
guished author. 

From W. B Ziebxr, Philadelphia 
A ROMANCE OF THE SEA-SERPENT. A work 
which, if not more wonderful than the romances of 
Damns, has a better claim to public favor. It contains 
: some truth in the authenticated memoranda about sea- 

serpents which ancient and modern lore furnishes. We 
should observe that the work is written in the rhymed 
style of D’Israeli’s ” Contarini Fleming.” 

From Dunioan A Brothers, New York 
LY'RA CATHOLICA. This work is beautifully 
bound, and printed in the best style. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE : Boston. 

MRS. WHITTLESEY’S MAGAZINE FOR MO- 
THERS AND DAUGHTERS: New York. 

The above are excellent works of their kind. The 
first named, a weekly, contains admirable selections 
from foreign journals; the second, a small monthly, 
intended for the religious instruction of the family cir¬ 
cle. Its editor is a lady worthy of high esteem. 

Serials, Pamphlets, Ac.— ” The History of Pen- 
dennis; his Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and 

I bis greatest Enemy.” By W. M. 'fhackera^'. Harper 
A Brothers, New York. For sale by Lindsay A Blakis- 
ton, Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. This number com¬ 
pletes the work—“ Pictorial Field Book of the Revo- 
: lotion.” No. 11. Harper A Brothers, New York. 

I For sale by Lindsay A Blakiston, Philadelphia. Price 
25 cents.—“The Queen’s Necklace; or, the Secret 
History of liouis the Sixteenth.” By Alexander Du¬ 
mas. Translated by Thomas Williams, Esq. Com¬ 
plete in two volumes. Price 50 cents. Published and 
for sale by T. B. Peterson, 08 Chestnut Street.—” The 
City Merchant; or, the Mysterious Failure.” With 
numerous illustrations. Published and for sale by Lip- 
pincott, Grarabo A Co. (successors to Grigg A Elliot) 
Philadelphia.—“ Cruising in the Last War.” By 
Charles J. Peterson, author of “ Arnold at Saratoga,” 
etc. Complete in one volume. Price 50 cents. T. B. 
Peterson, publisher, 98 Chestnut Street.—“ The Men- 
tor.” A Magazine for Youth. Rev. Hastings Weld 
editor. Is sustained with great zeal and ability.*- 
“ Stanfield Hall.” An Historical Romance. By J. 
P. Smith, Esq., author of “ The Jesuits,” etc. W, 
F. Burgess, New York, T. B. Peterson, Phila¬ 
delphia.— “Pictorial Life and Adventures of Guy 
Fawkes, the Chief of the Gunpowder Treason.” By 
William Harrison Ainsworth. With twenty-four il¬ 
lustrations. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia._“ Wa- 

consta; or, the Prophecy.” An Indian Tale. By 
Major Richardson, author of “ Ecarte,” Ac. Revised 
edition. Dewitt A Davenport, New York.—“ Life’s 
Discipline.” A Tale of the Annals of Hungary. By 
Talvi, author of “ Helois,” etc. For sule by Q. g. 
Appleton, Philadelphia.—No. 34 of “ Shakspeare’s 
Dramatic Works.” Tiius Andronicus. Boston edition. 
For sale by T. B. Peterson.—” Life and Adventures of 
Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist.” By Henry Cockton 
author of “ Silver Sound,” etc. Complete in one vol¬ 
ume. Price 50 cents. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia— 

“ The Howards.” A Tale founded on facts. By D. 
H. BarloW| A. M. Philadelphia : published by Getz A 
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Back. T2iii if a very intereating atory, intended to 
enforce tbc benefita of life iuaunince.#—“ Report of the 
Pennaylrania Hospital for the Insane for the Year 
1850.” By Thomas S. Kirkbride, M. P., Physician of 
the Institution.—“Reveries of an Old Maid, embracing 
Important Hints to Young Men intending to Marry, 
illustrative of that celebrated Establishment, Capsicum 
House, fur Furnishing Young Ladies.” Forty-five en- 
I'ravings. Wm. H. Graham A Co., 120 Fulton Street, 
New York.—“ The British and Foreign Medico-Chi- 
rurgiral Review, or Quarterly Journal of Practical 
Medicinenncl Surgery.” Number thirteen of this valu- 
;il)le work has been received from Daniels A Smith, 36 
Vurth Sixth Street. — “Oregon and Colifornia; or, 
Sights in the Gold Region and Scenes by the Way.” 
By Theodore T. Jiihnson. With a map and iliustra- 
tinns. Third edition. With an appendix, containing 
inII instructions to emigrants by the overland route to 
(Oregon. By Hon. Suinuel R. Thurston, Delegate to 
*:ongress from that territory. Also the particulars of 
the march of the Regiment of U. S. Ridemen in 1S40, 
together with the Oregon Land Bill. Lippincott, 
Grambo Sc Co., Philadelphia.— “ The Initials.” A 
Story of Modern Life. Three volumes of the London 
edition corapleto in one. Same publishers. 

Music.— From Lae A Walker, 162 Chestnut Street ; 
To One in Heaven. Now Thou art Gone.” Words 
by Thomas I. Diehl. Music by R. S. Hambridge. The 
plaintiveness of the music of this piece it admirably 
arkipted to the deep sensibility which pervades every 
line of the poetry. 

Dbawiivg—T he publisher, O. S. Appleton, 164 Chest¬ 
nut Street, Philadelphia, has furnished us with a set of 
“ Easy Lessont.in Landscape,” by F. N.Otis. These 
primary lessons in pencil drawing are accompanied by 
copious instructions, which will be found of the great¬ 
est use to beginners in this agreeable accorapliahment. 


flobliflljtr’s ©epartment. 

Our Pervrct Mat Numbrr.—“ May-Day Morn¬ 
ing,” a plate prepared expressly for our cover—it is 
worthy of a better place ; “ The Language of Flow¬ 
ers;” “Spring,” beautifully colored; and a splendid 
unU truthful “ Fashion Plate.” 

Wb think our present issue will convince our sub¬ 
scribers that we intend to give them not only thp orna¬ 
mental, but the useful. In this number may be found 
overything calculated to interest a ludy, from the su¬ 
perb fashion plate to the building of cottages, and cot¬ 
tage furniture. An eminent publisher of this city ob¬ 
served to ns, “'You have been of great advantage to 
onr country in one respect, for the publication of your 
model cottages has greatly tended to beautify our sub¬ 
urbs and those of other large towns.” 

Our Model Cottaobs. —Nothing could have given 
us more pleasure than to find that this original feature 
of the “ Lady’s Book” has been duly appreciated by 
our numerous readers and correspondents. From every 
section of our country, we have received the most flat¬ 
tering testimonials, as well in relation to the beauty 
Of oar designs, as to their great utility in establishing a 
taste for the erection of convenient and comfortable 


* A more extended notice of this work next month. 


homes in the rural districts, or even is the forests that 
abound in our favored land. We are truly gratified to 
see the change that haa come over the spirit of ou^d^ 
signers and builders in our own vicinity, on the sboret 
of the Delaware, since we began to publish oardesigm, 
and to suggest plans as well nf convenience &s of elc* 
gant embellishment. This, then, is one of the original 
features of the “ Book,” of which we think we may be 
justly proud ; biit our readers will readily confess thit 
it is only one of the numerous original features which 
have rendered the “Book” the precedent in literature, 
in the arts, and in the cnltivation of the nsefal sciences. 

Wk commend the following sentiment, from the 
“ Michigan Bentinel,” to all true Americans 
“ The duty of ever^Aroerican is to tnpport bis own 
country’s interest, in every respect,^rsf. Our Ameri¬ 
can Magozines have colled out and supported an array 
of talent, in a particular line, of which we are proud, 
and which wo are bound by patriotism to reward.” 

Hero is another from the “ Kentucky News Let¬ 
ter;”— 

“ ‘ Godey’ is on our table. Beautiful! Do you wish 
to sec it ? Well, once for all—we will not lend it. Its 
price is three dollars a year. The copy sent us is re¬ 
served for binding, and we cannot afford to have it de¬ 
faced by lending.” 

We knew that the January number of “Godey” wii 
a decided “ Ait /” but our Georgia correspondent leemi 
to have got the tallest kind of a “ smite” from one of 
our fair poetesses. If ons can do such execution, what 
may be expected of a broadside from a whole solid co¬ 
lumn of such charming contributors as the “ Lady’s 
Book” can boast Hear him:— 

“ Mr Godiy—D tAR Sim; I did not think to trouble 
you so soon again, bot the singular beauty of the 
‘ sylphs’ and the ‘ sonnets’ inspired my muse to utter 
the following :— 

“THE ‘SYLPHS’ AND THE ‘SONNETS. 

“ As the aylphs of the seasons tripped their rouud, 

In a sacred grove of laurel trees 
Another fair sylph of the season they found. 

And they crowned her ‘ Mary Spenser Psasc.* 

“ So wild, so sweet was her sylvan song, 

They, listening, delayed the passing yean, 

Till, floating away, they bore her along, 

To sing her sonnets in brighter spheres. 

“ Lo PajMite, Weilker Co., Ga., January 29d, 1851.” 

Wk are happy to find that the ladies have their bus- 
bands’ intrrest so much at heart. Several orders have 
been received since our last for “ Brcban’i Interest Ta¬ 
bles,” the advertisement of W'hich appean on ott 
cover. 

WB have been favored with an engraving reprcfent- 
ing the “ Family Seat of George C. Sibley, Esq-,”*^ 
Unden Wood, near St. Charles, Mo. It must be a 
place of exceeding beauty. 

Cameos. —We have on several occasions called Ibe 
attention of our readers to the perfect likenesses pro¬ 
duced in cameo by Mr. Peabody, whose room is 
Chestnut Street near Fifth. One of the most perfect 
specimens of his cutting, which wo recently had the 
pleasure to examine, is the likeness of General Pat- 
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miOK} our welMcnown fellow-citizen. Heretofore, 
we fear onr friendi have not paid anfficient attention to 
thii beautiful art, or given it that encouragement it so 
richly merita. We hope, however, that the time is at 
head when the able and peraevering artiat will be fully 
appreciated and rewarded for all his akill and labor in 
the introduction of thcae accurate and beautiful merao- 
rialg of love and friendihip. 

Impure Mile.—A latvauit waa recently brought, in 
New York, againat our friend Howard, of the Irving 
House, to recover the aum of two hundred dollars, al- 
leged to be due for milk delivered for the use of said 
establishment. On the trial, it waa proved that the 
milk contracted for waa to have been from cowa fed 
upon grass, hay, and grain, and that the milk furnished 
waa from cows fed upon swill, the offal, or remains of 
the diatilleryj and tliat they were tied up in stalls until 
they died of a loathsome disease. ^It gives ua pleasure 
to state that the trial resulted in a verdict for Mr. 
Howard, the judge remarking, in his charge, that the 
proprietor of the Irving House was “ entitled to the 
thanks of the community for exposing the base fraad.” 
We will merely add that he is deserving also of the 
confidence of the traveling community for his efforts to 
minister for the preservation of their health, as well as 
for their pleasure and convenience. 

The Cetital Palace of Cohcohd _In this num¬ 

ber of the “ Book” we present our readers with a view 
cf the largest and most magnificent building in the 
world, erected in Hyde Park, London, to contain the 
contributions of all nations for the great exhibition 
shortly to take place. It is 1848 feet long by 408 broad, 
covering about eighteen acres of ground. Number 
of columcs, 3830. The total cubic contents will be 
000,000 feet, giving room for eight miles of exhibi¬ 
tion tables. There are 288 miles of sash bars and 900,000 
•nperficial feet of glass. The cost has been estimated 
»t il50,000, or about 11750,000. Mr. Hardinge, of Cin¬ 
cinnati, had proposed to cover the iron columns, etc., 
with a kind of porcelain or variegated enamel, giving 
them the richness and beauty of the choicest polished 
marble, and of the most precious stones, such as agate, 
iaeper, Ae. 

PtisoHEE’gfHrEjrD.—Charles Spear, the active and 
benmlent editor of this paper, has called the attention 
of hii friends and the public to the volume which will 
oommenee in September. Mr. Spear’s efforts in behalf 
of suffering humanity have long since entitled him to 
the consideration and the support of every generous and j 
feelit^ heart. The journal which he publishes under | 
the title of “Prisoner’s Friend,” is conducted with 
peat earnestness, but with great propriety, and is cal¬ 
culated, by its peaceful and Christian tone, to elicit the 
patronage of all parties and nil denominations. 

f**OBs, EiiBBornxRm, htc. — Kimmey’s, No. 177 ; 
Arch Street, through the industry und attention of its | 
^k?*^**^^*’ l>*come a favorite store with many of \ 
the ladies of our city. The extensive choice and ele- \ 
feat anortment of cambric open work collars and enffs, s 
cambric mfflings, lace sleeves, embroidered collars and | 
®®ffa, elegant style of infanta’ waists, superior kid > 
loves, etc. etc., which they have always on hand, | 
▼e attracted the attention and the potroiuige of nume- | 
^a tasty and fashionable purchasers. < 


VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, Ac., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

To MAKE Pbvnz Tart.—S cald the prunes, take out 
the stones, and break them ; put the kernels into a little 
cranberry juice with the prunes and some sugar; sim¬ 
mer, and when cold make a tart of the sweetmeat, or 
eat it in any other way. 

To MARE Aspic Jelly.— Put a knuckle of veal into a 
small stock-pot, with a knuckle of ham, two calves* 
feet, and the trimmings of poultry; season this with 
onions, carrots, and a bunch of sweet herbs; pour into 
it half a bottle of white wine and a ladleful of good 
broth ; set it over the stove till it is reduced to a light 
glaze, then cover the meat with good broth, throw in 
two glasses of isinglass, and let it boil for three hours: 
then strain, and clear the jelly with white of eggs. 
When used, it must be melted, and poured just warm 
over the chicken or tongue. 

Imitation Curry Powder.—A n admirable imitation 

of the oriental stimulant, curry powder, can be made 
by reducing to powder the following materials, mixing 
them well together, and keeping them in a tightly- 
corked bottle : Three ounces of turmeric, the same of 
coriander seed, one ounce of ground ginger, the like 
quantity of ground black pepper, a quarter of an ounce 
of cinnamon, the game weight of enmin seed and of 
cayenne, and half an ounce of cardamoms. 

To Clean Woodstock GLovEs.-Wath them in soap 
and water till the dirt is out, then stretch them on 
wooden hands, or pull them out in their proper aJiape. 
Do not wring them, as that puls them out of form, and 
makes them shrink; put them one upon another’and 
press the water out. Then rub the following mixtur^ 
over the outside of the gloves ; If wanted quite yellow, 
take yellow ochre; if quite white, pipe clay ; if be- 
tween the two, mix a little of each together. Mix tho 
color with beer or vinegar. Let them dry gradually, 
not too near the fire, nor in too hot a sun; when about 
half dried, rub them well, and stretch them out to keep 
them from shrinking and to soften them. When thev 
are well rubbed and dried, take a small cane and beat 
them; then brush them; when this is done, iron them 
rather warm with a piece of paper over them, but do 
not let the iron be too hot. 

To Dress Cold Turkey or Fowl.— Cut them in 
sizeable pieces, beat up an egg with a little grated nut¬ 
meg, pepper, and salt, some parsley minced fine, and a 
few crumbs of bread; mix these well together, and 
cover the turkey with this batter; then broil, or warm 
them in a Dutch oven. Thicken a little gravy with 
some flour, put a spoonful of catsup or other sauce lay 
the meat in a dish, and pour the sauce round it • rarnUh 
with slices of lemon. ’ 

Hunter’s Beef, as it is called, is a round of beef 
into which a quarter of a pound of saltpetre finely pow 
dcred is well rubbed. Next day, mix half an ounce of 
cloves, an ounce of black pepper, the same quantity of 
ground allspice, with half a pound of salt; wash and 
rub the beef in the brine for a fortnight, adding every 
other day a tablespoonfnl of salt. Have ready an 
earthen pan deep enough to hold the joint, and lay suet 
an inch deep at the bottom; rub the beef in coarae 
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clothi till perfectly free from the salt and spice, put it 
m the pan with a quart of water, some more suet on 
the lop. and cover it with a thick coarse crust. Bake 
for seven hours, pour off the gravy, and place the meat 
upon a proper dish; do not cut it till cold. 

To Clean Black Satin. —Boil three pounds of pota¬ 
toes to a pulp in n quart of water; strain through a 
sieve, and brush the satin with it on a board or table. 
The satin must not be wrung, but folded down in cloths 
for three hours, and then ironed on the wrong side- 

Jast)ion9. 

DESCRIFTIOX OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Evening Costumes.—1. Dinner-dress or robe 
of richly‘embroidered Mantua silk, of delicnte rose co- 
l/»r, the flowers in W'hitc, of a regular and tasteful pat¬ 
tern. A scarf of the same, with broad flowing ends, is 
knotted a little to the right, and hangs gracefully to the 
knee. Ajupe of fine embroidered muslin is worn be¬ 
low this, and a chemisette of the same completes the 
corsage. The sleeves very loose and flowing, with un- 
dcrslcevcs clasped by heavy gold bracelets. The head¬ 
dress (B of lace, with bouquets of moss-rose buds. 

Fig. 2.—Ball-dress of rich white silk, with a deep 
flounce of French lace, put on with a heading of nar¬ 
row satin ribbon. The upper flounce, also of black 
lace, though narrower, is fastened on each side with 
bouquets of natural flowers. The corsage is plain, 
with a berthe to match the flounces, also fastened by 
bonquets. A narrow undersleeve of white lace comes 
a trifle below the berthe. It will be noticed that the 
hair is dressed plainly, slightly puffwl behind the ear, 
and in a twist roll .at the back of the head. A most 
graceful style for young Indies. 

BRIDAL DRESSES. 

As there are always a quota of weddings in the spring, 
following the Washington campaign, we give an elabo¬ 
rate bridal costume, more as a suggestion than a model, 
it must be confessed, for those who like novelties. 

Fig. 1 presents an evening costume for a bride, the 
head-dress a wreath of white roses mingled with orange 
blossoms. The dress itself is white crape over white 
satin, and the front of the skirt may be ornamented with 
bouquets to match the wreath. The berthe of the cor¬ 
sage is composed of folds of white tulle. 

Fig. 2.—Bridal-dress of rich white satin, with side 
trimmings for the skirt of lace, headed by narrow satin 
ribbon. The corsage is high at the back, but sloped 
somewhat lower in front, over which there is a lace 
pelerine, which is brought down to a point in front. 
Sleeves dcmi-long, nod edged with white satin ribbon, 
undersleeves of rich lace, and bracelets to be worn at 
taste smd discretion. The bridal wreath is of jasmine 
and OFange flowers, and confines a tulle veil very full 
and long. 

CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR MAY. 

Early aa it is, our ladies are already commencing to 
think of preparations for the Springs, and of bathing- 
dreases, in which to enjoy the cool surf of Cape May nr 
Newport. The exquisite gossamer fabrics of Levy’s. 


Beck’s, and Stewart’s are bow in the hands of the nui* 
tuamaker, and very soon wo shall hear that the towu ii 
deserted. The sidewalks w'iil cease to blush with the 
delicate colors of on outdoor spring costume, sod the 
plain ginghams of those of the fair sex who are sox like 
the lilies of the field in the matter of daily toil, take 
the place of rainbow silks and soft roouseelioes. it 
present, Chestnut Street is a scene of enchantment. 

Not more beautiful the fresh spring foliage of neighbor¬ 
ing woods than the delicate etperald tintiug of dresses 
and ribbons that adorn our ladies; and then the pale 
violet, so suggestive of wood flowers; the blue^aeelbe- 
real as the cloudless sky; and, above all, the rose color 
shading the cheek of the dangerous brunette, who 
knows perfectly well that it is the most becoming ahsde 
she can wear. There is a flutter of scarfe andarui- 
tling of mantillas that call to mind the swaying of the 
aforementioned foliage, and those dainty straw bonncti, 
the little brims filled with lace and violets, only too 
real, of the floating tprays of lily of the valley and the 
jasmine. We like the cottage bonnet when it is is 
fashion. There is something msrrvelously winning in 
the close shape, teazing you by itsVery coynesi into an 
admiration; but when they are laid aside, and the 
brims, like certain stocks, have a tendency to looknp* 
wards, wo wonder we ever could have admired say 
other than the coquetish little shape one meeti at 
every turn. It is a fact worth observing and recordbg 
that, in proportion to the tendency of gentlemen’s hats 
to narrow, the ladies’ bonnets expand; the crown of 
the one becomes, season by season, more retreating, 
while the other flares an open defiance. We might 
moralize were we not sober chroniclers of the court 
of fashion, and were we not admonished by the envoy 
from his serene highness, “ the printer,” now wailing 
at our elbow, that “ the form is almost completed.” 

So we must leave onr gossip for the few hints we are 
able to gather for our lady readers on the matter of 
making up,” Loose sleeves, and they vary from a 
quarter to half a yard in width, as suits the wearer’s 
fancy, are still in vogoo. In-doors, no undersleeves 
arc needed for the summer, particularly for young la¬ 
dies, but for a street costume there is every variety of 
nndersleeves. We refer the ladies to our cuts of two 
that arc especially in favor, and would recommend an¬ 
other for those who like them open at the wrist, com¬ 
posed of alternate rows of rich embroidered insertioa 
(muslin) and Vnlenciennea lacc, quilled closely, the InK* 
row facing the edge which falls just at the wriel. A> 
Qiidersleeve for the evening may be made in thisroBn- 
ner, but ahould have only one row of insertion and 
edging. 

Bodices are still worn, and belts and buckles seem 
going out. The back of the corsage has also a iioint, 
which many wear quite deep. Wc would commend 
the present fashion of lacing the corsage of an evening- 
dress, as it gives the figure much more to advantage 
than the compression of hooka and eyes, but it is too 
troublesome for a walking-dress. 



The hair is dressed quite plainly, although there ho 
been an attempt to revive the tiers of puffs so fashion¬ 
able some twenty years since. There are few faces 
which will bear the test, and Grecian braids and ban¬ 
deaux are much more universally becoming. 

Gaiters are worn as ever, and black satin •Uppe’^ 
are preferred at evening parties. However, ss these 
are not just at present, wo reserve oar hints upon er®- 
' ing dress until a fature number. Fashio«. 
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“THE HANDSOMEST PAPER IN THE WORLD.” 


IraraiEg-'Ennra Inttraal: 

A 

Deroted to Elegaat Literolare, the Fine Arte, Soeiety, Fashion, Amnsement, Horality 
Edntation, Health, &e. 

EDITED BY DANUEL HI. COOKE AlYD CHARLES J. DAUHAS. 

The Drawiho-Room Jodenai. is strictly moral and elevating in its tone—not a word or a line ever being 
admitted into its columns that may not be read aloud in the most lastidious family circle. Without being finical 
or trifling, it is our purpose to ren^r The Journal gay and cheerful. We endeavor to be found oftenest on 
ibc sunny side of life—recording, if at all, very briefly, mattere relating to the horrible and the repulsive, and 
giving that space to wit, sentiment, and poesy, which others might devote to suicides, murders, and executions. 
We strive to please the virtuous and rewed—not the vicious and the depraved. The topics which find especial 
fivor m our columns are such as relate to 

THE IMAGINATIVE AND THE BEAUTIFUL, 
whether illustrated by Poetry or Music, Painting or Sculpture. We also chronicle, from week to week, such 
^ing Incidents as may interest or amuse readers of intelligence and refinement; and, from correspondents 
in the principal cities of the Union, we give familiar and gossiping sketches of events that are transpiring in 
their respective worlds of LITERATURE, FASHION, AND ART. 

We likewise enrich our columns with original and select Tales and sketches—Historical, Personal, Biogra¬ 
phical, ^ral sod Humorous—from the pens of writers of talent and celebrity, and with choice gleanings from 
the Periodical Literature of our own country and of Europe. 

The Drawing-Room Journal is clearly printed on bright new type and fine white paper, thus rendering 
Its guise as recherdu and attractive as the contents of its columns are choice and brilliant. In short, it is oiir 
aim to make the Journal 

A FAMILY COMPAOTON, 

% elegant and piquant that it may prove a welcome guest in Social Circles and awake the Spirit of the Beau¬ 
tiful in every home; and wa feel justified in indulging the confident anticipation that it may ere long make 
•oquaintanca with the cultivated and the beautiful in every city and hamlet on the North American Continent. 

A siogle subscription to the Drawing-Room Journal is $2 per annum ; but to Clubs or Circles, the fol- 
lowiM terms are offered 

Three copies, one year, - - $5 00 I Ten copies, one year, • • $15 00 

Six copies, do. - • - 10 00 | Fifleen copies, one year, - - 20 00 

We would respectfully ask those to whom we send Specimen Numbers of the Drawing-Room Journal 
to compare them with any newspaper in this or any other country. 

For further information, address CHARLES J. DALHAS, Publisher, 

No, 32 South Third Street^ Philadelpkw^ Pmnsylwmia. 

Til pobliahora of this now highly popular and widely-circulated weekly paper for the firealde and home circle are 
pliBsid to announce that they have made arrangemente for a regular aeriee of articles from the pen of 

MISS G. M. SEDGWICK, 

sssof the purest, best, and most interesting of our writers of fiction. 

The original department of the Home Gazette” is as well sustained as that of any magazine in the country 
from fourteen to twentj columns of original matter are given every week, embracing a choice variety of subjects 
■Mjofonrvery best writers are regular contributors. 

Nwrly everything that the editor writes will appear first in the “ Home Gazette,” and its readers will be presented 
vitb a constant raccession of those brief moral stories and sketches that, as a mirror held up to nature, show so accu- 
™Wy the secret workings of the heart,^nd, from the evils, follies, errors, and mistakes of life, enable men to draw 
purposes, and to act more wisely in the time to come. Moreover, in the “ Home Gazette” will be published, 

h» •ddition to several original nouvellettes by Mr. Arthur, the following copyright novels from his pen! 
Which have never appeared in any newspaper: “Love In a Cottage,” “Love In Hlftla Life,” “The 
Bsaatlfnl Widow,”and “The Debtor’s Daughter.” Thus the subscribers to the “ Home Gazette” will 
iswive, daring the year, from seven to eight of Mr. Arthur’s novels. 

The poblishers of the “Home Gazette” will also give their readers, dnriog the year 1851, A NOVEL by W. 
fUlMORS SIMMS, BSQ.f THE PIONEER’S DAUGHTER, a Novel or Western Life, by EM- 
^USON BENNBT; at least THREE ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTES by T. S. ARTHUR, ontt of 
^flflchurill be a Temperance Story* They will also give a large number of original stories, sketches, Ac., m- 
eloding the following highly attractive series of papers; Recollections and Anecdotes of the Presidents 
Of the United States, by ARTHUR J. STANSBURY; Anecdotes of Bird, Beast, Fish, and Rep. 

by C. W. WEBBER (beautifully written papers); Heroic Women of the Olden Day, by H. W. 
RRRBERT! The Romance of American History, by WM. H. CARPENTER, Ac. Ac. 

Ths “Home Gazette” is elegantly printed on FINE WHITE PAPER, with Large^ olcar-faced 
Typo, that may bn read by young and old without injury to the lyes. 

terms of the paper—in all cases in advance. 

One copy, per annum, - - - $2 00 Ten copies, per annum, - - - $15 00 

Three copies “ - - - 6 00 Fourteen “ “ - 20 00 

Six “ « - - - 10 00 

a dob of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an txtra copy will be furnished to the postmaster, or other 
who makes up the club. 

r.* 5 - “ Horae Gazette,” and one of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, or Sartain’s Ma- 

M dollars. 07“ All letters must be post-paid. 

Money that is enrrent at the place where the subscription is made will be taken in payment for the paper. 
ni» Ti* *^“»*ron»ters throoghont the United States will act as onr Agents; or those who wish to subscribe can trans- 

the m^ey diwt to us by letter. 

ft Be sure, in ordering the paper, to give the name of the Poat Office, County, and State, where it is to be sent. 

T. 8. ARTHUR & Co., Ho 5 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
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? GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK-EXCELSIOR 

I^rrERMtY JEIVJ9 PMCTOMtIM. 

THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 

A99 Mtt 09 4»mm« 

VOL. XLII.—MAY, 1851. 

This Work is Conducted at an Expense of over $100,000 per annum, paid to Wrltvn, 
Artists, and mechanics of onr own Country. 

TERSE 0RI6INAL SESieNS IN THIS NIIMBER.-A FIVE PLATE NUMBEB. 


SUPERB AND ORIGINAL ENABELLISHMENTS, 


1. MAY-DAY MORNING. An appropriate plale for the month. Engtaved by 

2. THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. A May plate. Engraved by ... 

3. SPRING—beautifully colored. Engraved by------- 

4. “NOW BE CAREFUL.” A most perfect and reliable Fashion Plate for May. Engravedby 

5. THE CRYSTAL PALACE. The building prepared for the World’a Fair in London. En« 

graved by 

(5. MUSIC— Hops on, Hope ever. Words by J. T. Feelioh, of St. Louis. Music by E. C. Davis. 
7, WEDDING DRESSES. Engravedby- - ^ - . . 

a GARDEN ORNAMENTS. Engraved by----- 
9 , 10 , 11 . MODEL COTTAGE. Three engravings. Engravedby - - 

12. THE LAST OF THE TIE-WIGS. Engraved by ----- - 

13. PORTRAIT OF AUDUBON. Engraved by 

14. TAKING CARE OF NUMBER ONE. Engraved by - - - - . 

15-18. UNDERSLEEVES AND CAPS. Four engravings. Engraved by • 

19. ETRUSCAN LACE CUFF. Engravedby 

20-25. COTTAGE FURNITURE. Six engraving. Engraved by - • - • 


A. L. Dicx 
W. E. Tuctti. 
J. B. Neau. 

J. 1. Peasb. 

C. T. Hctckixy. 

J. Fboit. 

M. A. JOHBS. 

J. Frost, 

J. Frost. 

W. Croomi. 

J. M. Kxut. 

J. Frost. 

X. Frost. ' 

J. Frost. 


COmXRlBIJTORSf AND €0]VTE1!¥TS. 


TbOrLaxig^^* M Floweri, by /no, B. JDuffey^ - 
Sonnet, by IFin. AUxatuUr, - - - 

Spring—a Ballad, ^ Mary Sven$er Featej - - - 

Yc Come to Me in Dreams, by IVilla, . . - . 

The Tiny Glove—a May-Day Story, by B/««eAd, - 

Sonnet, oy Mrs. L. S. Goo<iK»in,. 

Garden Ornaments,. 

Model Cottage,. 

j Flowers, by Q. H. Cranmer, - - - - « - 

Good for Evil, by Angels de Y. Hull., . - - - 

' Spring, by Fanny Fales, ------- 

women of the Revolution, by Mrs, E. F. Ellet, - 
I Home: or, the Cot and the Tree, by Robsrt Johnson, - 
The Last of the Tie-Wigs, by Jared Austin, 

To A. E. B., or Her who Understands it, by Adalxza 

The Judge} a Drama of American Life, by Mrs. Sarah 
J.HalSy -. 


Busan Clifton; or, the City and the Country, by Froju* ^ 
sor Alden, - • - - - - 

Incidents in the Life of Audubon, by tks Autkof V , 
“ Totit Owens, tks Bee Hutuer,** - • • • ' ! 

The Young Enthusiasts, W Frank I. Wilson, 

Moral Courage, by Altes B. Nsal, - - • • • 

Taking Care of Number One, by T. S. Arthur,^ - 
A Hindoo Belle, by J. E. P., - . - - - • 

Dcvelour, by Professor Charles B. Blmmentkal, - 
A ^ring Carol, by Mrs. A.A.Bamss, . - • • 

Undcrslccvea and Caps, - - - - - « • 

Etruscun I^ce Cuff, - - - - - - • 


Knitted Flowers, 

Cottage Furniture, - 
Editors’ Table, 

Editors’Book Table, 
Publisher’s DepartiAent, 
Various Useful Receipts, 
Fushions, 


AGENTS FOR THE LADT’S BOOK. 

Mr. C. W. James, No. 1 Harrison Street, Cincinnati, Ohi<^ is our General Tra^veling Mcnt for the Western StotM, 
by J. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor, J. W. Armstrong, Ferrin Locke, W. Ramsay, Dr. Joshua Wadsworth, 

Laws, and A. J. Smiley., , _ tmset 

Mr. Hxnrt M. Lewis, of Monteomcry, Alabama, is our General Traveling Agent for the States of Alabama and 
Mr. IsRAKL E. James, No. 182 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, is our General Traveling Agent, assisted by P’t Lke' I 
John Collins, James Dcering, C. S. James, R. S. Jamca, Albert K. Wellington, M. F. Taylor, Thomas Severn, Pernnl/*' > 
E. A. Evans, Wro. H. Schlater, John T. Judkins. 1 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES, ' 

iSxbibiting at a glance the Intexerst on any Sum ftom One Dollar to Ten | 

Thousand DoUam, I 

FOR ANY NUMBER OF DAYS FROM ONE TO THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX DATS, | 

At flrom Three to Twenty-Fonr per Cent. '] 

These Teblee form the best Manual of Interest for Capitalists, Bankers, Merchants, Conveyancers, Treastuy Clttl'*' . 
and Men of Business, Ihai has ever been published. The book contains 366 pages. For sale by the Publisher, | 

JAMES M. BREBAN, 

JTo. 89 SotUh Third, Street, comer of Fear, S*nilaSa. 

A copy will be sent to any part of the United States by mail, on the receipt of THREE DOLLARSi the 
scription price, addressed to the Publisher, postage paid. ^ mLLAKS. 

Vjff* One copy of the Interest Tables, and one copy of the Lady’s Book one year, will be sent for FIVE 

O T. K. & P. G. Collins, Piur«5R&»- 

■ I 


























on tliis Magazine for 500 miles is 2 cents ; for 1500 miles, 4 cents. See 
Extract from the Law^ on third page of cover. 
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A BRILLIANT PICTORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 

WffilFMHil. 

A RECORD OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL IN ART. 

The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and available form, 

A WEEKLT UTERART BIELANBE OF NOTABLE EVENTS OF TIE OAT. 

Its columns are devoted to 

ORIGINAL TALES, SKETCHES, AND POEMS, 

BY THE BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

and the CREAM OF THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN NEWS; the whole weU 

SPICED WITB WIT AND BIJMOB. 

Each paper h 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTEATED 

WITH A NnnBER OF ACCURATE ENGRAYTOGS, BY EDINENT ARTISn; 
Of Notable Directs, Current Events In all Parts of the World, and of 

men and manners, 
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»T XAtr »pe,sek peas*.' 


waAshe U«, ZleZlg:^r::Ze,‘'" 

•fer-af-seeiDy mother. «“d the teo- 

PWiphelMiTd hli^^rls'it Zd^T ““***'’ 

«fr««orychildn.n f T u O"" 

,o„i^loviii, wive, ®«wple to 

e"" «■«■' «■< 

lier remaps ihai*^”**^**!*^ “ »ermon 

'ke iardeat heart WithinTh**** i. *^®,oul 

from aZZTZi "r^’ '® “ 

"» hath taken awav ” ®"<* 

Wioae only fault ^s faf*’ ®‘’"''“®ion. 
“'“anil, bath gone from Jh 

thai^he* ^“»band, be- 

• »«W mother to'the - ‘i*! 

'boose one who would be K *>« lo'ould 

*oii)<l bring them no not to .l!”** *° "’®”’ 

Herbert pf^^: ^'““‘rully did 

«f bis Wife. “>« dying be- 

wifr& ^r't 

jTTia training aright hi* insulB- 

felt “'dd supply thTri^^''^^ *"■'*• 

oooe moji^!? dWe on*e,*^/^““ wbo would 
'*'• £dw. afound him ’^ould make 

■God-lovmgandGod- 

31# 


(Set Plate.) 


\ 


Irving- man. Dufy 

iife. However lonely be migbn^ of hi, 

"Ot fell <ba. hi, darling, ne^^ 
fid care of a woman aud a moth'* 
l-eeu less easy for him to think of ! 1 “ 
fowmg heart another love Z ! '° «<>'• 

of bis departed Martina st 

year, and, for the first time, he » 

Si-“ ■"«">•' 

Moore’? And*why"r,'!!Inma^l 'o Edith 

fismg thought as one thatmurbr h 'be 

for a temptation by the enemf? ''d» 

It was true that F/tiik k 
'he Village nmidens. by of 

Martma had aeeepied feom oTh 
Ibat of any other; that she had jnir.^ ®°“Pany than 
care of her little girl, when^. ^ '® ‘o’' 'be 

■with no one else. True al«o ,T°"^d leave them 
clung to Edith after their’ m^h ^ ®‘‘dd'en 
lo them, as they or she did to no^ ®"‘' **« 
had the power over them in ^ ^® °"8 

m checking any display of ill ten. P'<efs, or 

Moore. All this Edward ^‘'"b 

he felt also that Edith was in yeil^ •' P«' 

compared with himself-for ““®**®obild 

five, and Edith warce twenty-tr, T ''‘'«y- 
deuce Hook had ju.,Uy remarked “U* 

the very person to lake the entire’ch *'* 

Ponant a household, were .T 'o im- 

Pddy, or, if not that, most 000^ r '®® 

young.” ^ “ost unquestionably too 

Miss Prudence herself h.,! i 
serious fault, having, by fuft t*^ "“'fivown that 
seniorityand svper,Zr oyerEJZ^'‘‘l ^®"»- 'be 
first tune, Edward thought of M' n''®"’'b'''be 
person a* a mother to Z -s^**^* ^“dence m 
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uuet unpleasantness, i; began \o seem »o him hia j queen on a 
duly to make her the offer of becoming mistress to i own ownet 
his household. She had been so very kind to his i And UttI 
children; she had taken such a motherly interest S arms, half 
in them since his wife’s death; she had tried to I smooth rc 
console him in his grief; and had more than once | throat, sh 
said, proving her great pity for the children— t to the cl 

" My dear friend, I beg you will take no thought 1 around h 
of your dear children that shall trouble you. If i five lulls 
your inclinations ever lead you to seek for a part- ^ From 
ner, one who, upon proof, turns out to be an un- i ward’s' 
worthy mother to them, they will always have a t he wep 
arfiige in my home. And 1 shall be only too happy I they w 
m vforking for them as 1 would for my own.” \ J»tche 

The children, to be sure, did not seem to love 1 eympa 

Miss Prudence, appearing rather to shrink from her 1 him,' 
caresses; “but then,”thought he, “they wilUearn \ hndh 

to love her.” Had he thought still deeper, he \ Th 
would have rccognixed the unerring instinct of I Edw 
childhood—before that instinct has been deadened 1 vere 
by the policy of the wotld-as the truest truth. 1 hon 
After thinking thus, his feelings would flow 1 trai 
warmly back to Edith, dwelling upon her fresh ^ ‘ 

young face and joyous ways until the heart within I qu 

him ached with a dull, dreary pain, in its yearning 1 

to fold her closely in his arms. I hi 

Even then he could see bet from his open win- 1 
dow sitting under the old chestnut tree with his I 
two’little girls, one upon each side of her, with an I t 

arm lovingly around each. And he could hear the I 

soft tones of her sweet voice explaining patiently to I 

them some school wisdom. He could hear their I 

thousand and one childish questions, and her never- I 

wearying and wisely-fashioned answers. The task I 

at last was finished; their morrow’s lessons learned. ^ 
..Now for a race!” And the patient teacher, so 
Ml of sweet, solemn dignity, was off like a streak 
of lightning, and speeding her were the merry, 

oWldren, so full of fun and frolic, who,hut 
the moment before, had been the toiling, docile 


^”^^rd watched them ih their airy conrse untU 


Edith at last fairly caught and imprisoned, was i wist 

borne’to the ground by the little rebels. She was a ! tigh 

willing captive, and so Ml of laugh, and so tired I C 
from her chase, that she let them do with her as I pas 
they would. U was under the same old chestnut I rot 
tree where the wild pursuit began, that it ended. \ a 
Martina Herbert, the elder of Edward’s children, i d< 

had pulled the comb from the light brown hair of I v 

Edith and, curling, waving in the warm sunshine ^ s 
like threads of gold, it fell in rich luxuriance around \ 

her beautiful shoulders. Eittle Mlnny ran to gaiher I 

fre-h flowers from the near honeysuckle, and, twin- I 
mg the fragrant blossoms around her bead, ex- \ 
claimed, laughingly and lispingly— \ 

“Thee, dear thithter, I’ve crowned our pretty 5 
Edith. Now she ith a queen.” 

“ She does not need any crown, dear little Minny. 
She is a queen in her own right 1” replied Martina, 
•wilb, 

I had Taiher -would be my mamma Iban a 


queen on a golden tbrone. l^ow play you mvh my 
own ownethsl mamma, and thing me to thleep.” 

And little Minny nestled close up into Edith’s 
atme, half in sport, and all in love, and laying her 
smooth round cheek up against Edith’s soft white 
, throat, she shut her eyes tightly. Edith, yielding ^ 

\ to the child's desire, clasped her arms tenderly 
\ around her and sang, in a low sweet voice, a plain* J 

S live lullaby. 

I From his full heart the warm tears came to Ed* ^ 

\ ward’s eyes, and, giving himself up to the impulse, ^ 

\ he wept like a woman. The tears did him good ; ^ 

■ \ they watered over the choking, yearning thirst that 

\ x«irched his soul—the thirst for love, for the tender , ^ 

e \ sympathy and love of the gentle, good being before ^ 

IX \ him, who had not seen him, who knew not that he 

rn \ had been watching her. i ■ 

he \ The tea bell sounding through the house awoke - 

of \ Edward Herbert to himself. He chid himself se* 

led \ verely for his long waste of time. For two whole ^ " 

> hours had he lost all sight of himself in that long 
low \ trancedike dream of Edith. 

resh. \ '‘Where is Miss Moore, Martinawas his first 

ithin I question, as he entered the supper-room. 

rning \ “Her mother wished her not to slay to tea. She 

\ had need of her.” > 

L win- \ “ Edith is a most dutiful daughter, 

th his \ “ That she is, dear papa. She is better in all 

rilh an \ things than any one else, and the only one that is at 
car the \ all like my own dear dead mother. I love her bet* 
cntly to \ ter than anybody except you, papa.” 
ar their \ “Tho do 1,” lisped little Minny. 
iT never- \ “ But she is so young,” thought the father, when 

The task \ he was once more alone; “and she maybe,per- 
slearned. V haps, too giddy, as Miss Prudence says, to take the 
mcher, so \ charge of my children and house.” Edith’s svreet, 
e a streak S serious eyes rose up before him with a gentle re* 
the merry, \ proach in their tender blue. “ She dignity, if 
c, who,but \ she is young,” still said he to himselt; ” and, with 
ling, docile \ all her childlike playfulness, is full of womanliness. 

\ Oh, that 1 knew what to do in this sore trial'. I 
course until \ will at least advise -with Miss Prudence; she is 
risoned, was ) wise and experienced. She can tell me what is 
. She was a > right.” 

, and so tired \ On his way to the abode of Miss Hook, be had to 
o with her as \ pass Mrs. Moore’s collage. It stood next his own 

e old chestnut \ more stately residence, and about three-quarters o 

that it ended. \ a mile from the village. Mrs. Moore was the wi 

ard's children, \ dow of a revolutionary soldier, and she live ^ 
L brown hair of \ with Edith, her youngest child left of eight, upon 
warm sunshine S small pension granted her for life. 'Moon 

xuriance around \ “ Blessed are the pure in heart.” . 


“ Blessed are the pure in heart.” -c 

was silting in the door of her cottage, an - 
close beside her, wras reading aloud to her t a 
mon containing the soul of every sermon a 
been uttered since it was delivered. . 

That low clear voice, in the still 
[ brought those divine words to him ^ 

\ siveness that filled him with love an 
\ Edward, in passing, deferentially 
\ ther and daughter, Edith's face 
\ and as suddenly grew snowy pale. 
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had she seemed so beautiful as now. His heart 
beat thick and fast; and an irresistible longings came 
over him to go and take her hand and tell her how 
dear she had become to him. With an iron will, 
he put the temptation from him until he should feel 
that duty fully justified him in so doing. 

Miss Prudence Hook lired on the verge of the 
village, supporting herself, as she had for years, 
solely by her needle. She possessed an unequaled 
reputation for good works, and was generally con¬ 
sulted for her right-judging wisdom. Any one well 
experienced in character would have read hers 
more aright than did these simple, truthful-hearted 
villagers. 

With an art that Edward, in his straightforward, 
unsuspecting nature, did not fathom, she placed 
Edith in the light of a frivolous young thing, very 
beautiful; and her beauty she descanted upon, until 
Edward felt that the winning beauty veas given her 
but to betray all who looked upon it. She spoke of 
Edith as designing evidently to make use of her 
charms to ensnare him ; also of her great attention 
to his children for the same purpose. Her mother 
was old and feeble, and could not live long; with 
her died Edith’s means of support; and it was evi¬ 
dent to the mind of Mias Prudence that Mr. Her¬ 
bert’s comfortable home possessed a rare charm to 
her eyes. Alas, poor Edit h! 

“ Mj' dear sir, should you not be able to resist 
the temptation which comes to you in the shape of 
this passing passion, 1 pray, I beseech you not to 
sacrifice those dear children that the sainted Mar¬ 
tina left with such holy injunction for their welfare. 
Should you not feel strength given you to overcome 
this weakness, intrust the dear infants to my care, 
and I will not betray the trust.” 

The smooth tones of that insinuating voice 
dropped into his heart like ice. Yes, Edith a 
child, too young and inexperienced to be a inoiher 
to his children. His feelings for her must be 
checked. The spirit of his departed wife stood be- 
ore him, aad her last injunction rung in his ear. 

The plausible words of the artful woman by his 
e seemed truth to him. And, as he was on the 
^int of asking her to take charge of him and his, 
e image of Edith rose up between him and the 
spinster, so pure and holy, that he turned his sen¬ 
tence into an abrupt good-by. 

‘‘I can rfsk her to be my wife at another time,” 

*sid he to himself, on his way home. 

t^jwn the following morning, the sun rose la 2 ily, 
not ^ving made up his mind exactly whether he 
ou show his face to the world or not. All na- 
we seemed as indolent. The air was heavy al- 
ost to suffocation. The noisy fowls and cattle 
were huddled together in silent groups under some 
***^*"^- Even the 
<■'>' '"“e 

darlr.^ /'“Kef- Heavy masres of black cloud, 


Edward* Herbert was sitting in his own room, 
aOer breakfast, with a book before him, and lost in 
deep thought. His door softly opened, and the 
sunny face of his little Martina appeared. 

I “ We are going to start for school earlier than 
[ usual, dear papa, because it looks so much like 
rain.” 

“Very well, my darling. Take good care of 
Minny.” 

“ Oh, no fear, dear papa, but that I will. Give 
me one kiss; and now good-by.” 

The door was closed again, and Edward, lost 
once more in his own meditations, was not fully 
aroused to the danger his little girls were in, nor to 
his own want of thought in permitting them to 
brave such a threatening sky, until there came a 
flash of lightning so intense that it nearly blinded 
him, causing him to cover both eyes with his hands. 
Then followed a peal of thunder, most fearful in its 
deep stunning roar. It seemed to waken all the 
echoes for leagues around, and died with them in 
one lingering, sullen sound. The fast rain was com¬ 
ing down, not in pleasant drops, but in one pouring, 

I rushing stream. Almost the darkness of night hung 
I over the earth, while the wind, like a mad spirit 
I sent abroad for destruction, shrieked and raved, 
splintering trees and tearing them up by their roots 
in its angri might. How long it had been storming 
he knew not; but, with a thick beating heart fore¬ 
boding ill, Edward hastened down to the old house¬ 
keeper. 

How long hove the children been gone ?” 

Above half an hour, sir. I tried hard to make 
them stay; but they said they would get to the 
school-house long before the storm came up.” 

Pray Heaven they may have got there ; but I 
fear—I fear they have not. Give me my old hat 
and thick bools. They mtest have crossed Hem¬ 
lock Rapids before now. Still I fear for them. 
Never mind the boots; I will go as I am. No, no! 

—no umbrella; the wind is too high.” * 

Some fifteen minutes before Edward’s rapid 
stridc.s plashed through the road, that was already 
more like a river than a carriage-way, Edith Moore, 
coming into the sitting-room of their little cottage’ 
exclaimed— ’ 

“ There, dearest mother, I have fastened tightly 
all the windows and doors. So now the .siorm 
can’t hurt us, unless it lifts our castle up by iis 
roots, and gives us a ride through the air. How 
dark it grows, and how the wind howls ! There 
comes the rain. Save us! what sharp lightning! 

How glad I am the storm has come on before Mar¬ 
tina and little Minny started for school!” 

“Heaven shield the dear children!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Moore. “ I saw them pass the door full fif. 
teen minutes ago.” 

“And they have to cross those fearful rapids 
always swollen in a storm!” * 

Edith waited not for another word. Almost be¬ 
fore her mother felt that she had left her side, was 
the cottage-door closed after her, and her light form 
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vras flvin?, more than nmning, \n the direction the 
\\U\e Herberts had taken. 

The schooi-house -was on the edge of th«? vtliage, 
and sheltered by a picturesque little wood. It waa 
full three-quarters of a mile from Mr. Herbert’a 
house. The little girls had gone about half the 
way when the storm commenced. They still went 
on, sheltering themselves with their umbrella as 
l*est they could. M length they came in sight of 
.he rapids. The wind, suddenly rising, shivered 
their umbrella, and hurled it from their weak hold. 

Flash followed flash, and peal followed peal. The 
rain poured down in torrents, and the little girls 
stood doubting what to do. 

K flash of lightning, more fearfully mlcnse than 
any that had yet been, succeeded at the same in¬ 
stant by a perfectly deafening peal of thunder, 
caused the children to draw more closely to each 
other. Martina held the little one lightly up to her, 
shielding her with a part of her own dress; and lit¬ 
tle Minny, nestling her head in Martina’s bosom, 
covered her ears with both hands in extreme terror 
at the dread voice of nature. 

««We had best go on, dear Minny; for there is 
Hemlock Kiver right before us, and we have only 
10 cross that, and we are close to the shelter of the 

school-house.” 

» Oh, dear thithler, 1 can’t go any farther, I am 
tho afraid, and iho tired, and tho wet.” 

Cheer up, darling, I will help you, and God 
will not desert us. Cheer up, pet, we will soon be 


waters she went, drawing Martina alotig with her. 

Martina was the first to catch sight of the flying 
form of Edith coming towards them. 

Oh,Edith! save her! save herV* 

And quicker than thought Edith was m the stream, 
and, with both the children clasped in her arms, was 
struggling for the bank. The rivet at that point 
was fortunately not very deep, but the onward tor¬ 
rent was so rapid that, when at last she reached 
the shore, it was at a point much lower down the 
current, and where the rocks piled so perpendicu¬ 
larly that she found It Impossible to ascend. How 
long she could have resisted those onward raging 
waters, holding by tbe willow twigs that grew out 
of the crevices of the rocks, supporting the almost 
fainting children clinging to her—how much longer 
she might have resisted those wild onward rapids, 
she knew not. Her head began to swim, and she 
felt that soon the and her dear little friends must he 
borne away to inevitable death. 

My dear, dear, dearest children! Bless God, I 
am m time!” And the strong, saving arm was 
around all three; and all three were clasped tightly 
and -warm to bis bosom. My darlings, thank God, 

I have you all three sate!” 

The fury of the storm was spent. Edward had 
his three dear ones safely on the bank. He could 
not be happy enough *, be could not be sufficiently 
grateful. He held them to his heart, and called 
them again and again his three dear children. 

A neighbor’s wagon came by. The farmer glad- 


5!tti 

-Vi-, 


T the nice school-house, and Miss Holly will dry \ \y took them in, and, spurring up hts horses, the 
our clothes as soon ns tve gel there.” \ aripping, halMrowned ones veie soon in Edward’s 

Thev had reachedtheboi\mgslream,hut, to their 1 -warm house. 

^ J .... _1 I—.. \ K mAOBcni 


iney uttu ---v. , 

toappomtment, the bridge was broken, and part of \ 
it had been swept away. \ 

.•Never mind, dear Minny, there are tbe saw- 1 
logs we have been over so many tiroes. 1 guess \ 


A messenger was dispatched to Mrs. Moore, to 
let her kviow that all were safe. 

F rom that day to this, Edward Herbert has had 
cause to bless tbe storm, so fearful in itrelf,thai 
was the means of giving him such a loving, gentle 


USA cross tnem now. t ^ r i 

They were half way across the unsteady logs, \ wife, and his children such a loving, faithful m 

when Minny-s fool slipped, and into the surging \ ther. 
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ST TA-KST VXT.aa. 


TrosT-soatt of TOimner-time.beaotiful June'. 
A tweet poem set to roelodiout tune; 
Aiure-eycd pet on the breaet of the vent, 
Tlovr'r-erotvned and peerleie one, June, thou 




Wild roses scent the balmy air, 

Bird notes are trilling everywhere *, 
The brooklet gushes, with a song, 
Tbe ftower-cnameled vnle along ; 

On glossy-tinted wings flit by 
Tbe golden bee and butterfly ; 

In cracTald robes, tbe forest dim 
Bends np to God a grateful hymn. 
The lily on the lake is seen, 

X pearl upon her breast 1 ween; 
The orchards, in full blossoming, 
lipon the air rich odors fling \ 



Tbe iris by the sedgy stream, 

In noon sun nodding, seems to dream. 

’Tis pleasant now, in morning hours, 

To wander ’mid the dewy flowers. 

And list the voices of tbe wood, 

Bo sweet they make its solitude. 

Its solitude I How can it dwell, 
When bird, and rill, and xepbyr tell 
Of Him who fiVletb earth and airt 
Not solitude; for He Is there! 

'Tis only found within the heart 
That hath in Joy and hope no putt. 
The earth is full of song and bloom, 
Sunlight and gladness send pcrfoiiw *, 
Gifts from our Father’s hand divine 
To welcome in the summeT-bme. 
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BT IBITH HXBVZT. 


Plate.) 


(See 

There are few pleasures so exhilarating and un¬ 
alloyed as a ride on horseback. To go out m the 
early morning, when the dew is bright on the grass 
and wild flowers, and the cool air comes laden with 
the fresh fragrance of the woods and fields j to give 
a loose rein to your horse, and let him carry you 
far out into the very heart of the untrodden hills, 
into the wild fastnesses of Nature, where “ all the 
dreary intercourse of common life” has not yet 
penetrated, and there to pause and rest; and, while 
the sweet influences of our mother earth, fresh from 
the hands of its Maker, are upon us, while the in¬ 
cense flung from her thousand censers floats around 
us, mingled with the song of birds and humming of 
insects, and soft fluttering of the leaves, to let our 
thoughts wander at their “ own sweet will,” while 
our eyes and heart are drinking their fill of beauty, 
»re enjoyments so pure and fresh that I marvel so 
few are found to appreciate them. 

After such an excursion, you come back to your 
home and its duties with a mind and body equally 
refreshed and strengthened to perform the one and 
enjoy the other. The best description of a horse- 
ride which we remember to have seen is the 


one from which the following extracts are taken i 
from the pen of the ardent and enthusiastic Grace 
Greenwood:— 

“ Now we *re ofl^, like the winds to the plains whence 
they came. 

And the rapture of motion is thrilling my frame ! 

On, on speeds my courser, scarce printing the sod. 
Scarce crushing a daisy to mark where he trod 1 
Still faster, still farther he leaps at my cheer, 

Till the rush of the startled air whirs in my car ! 

Now ’long a clear rivulet lieth his track— 

See his glancing hoofs tossing the white pebbles back ! 
Now a glen dark hs midnight—what matter ?—we ’ll 
down. 

Though shadows are round ns and rocks o’er ns frown. 
The thick branches shake, as we *re hurrying throngh, 
And deck ns with spangles of silvery dew ! 

” What a wild thought of triumph, that this girlish 
hand 

Snch a steed in the might of his strength may com¬ 
mand ! 

What a glorious creature! Ah! glance at him now, 
As I check him awhile on this green hillock’s brow ! 
How be tosses his mane, with a shrill joyous neigh, 
And paws the firm earth in his proud, stately play !” ^ 


TO mM WHO CAN ALONE SIT FOR THE HCTURE 


BT JAMES W. SIMMONS 


Is to be free from aught of guile. 

Neither to do nor sufler wrong; 

Yet io thy judgments g«iirle still, 

Serene—inflexible in will 
Only where some great duty lies 
Prone to forgive, or, with a smile, 

Reprove the errors that belong 
To natares that fall far below 
The height of thy empyreal brow! 

Of self to make a sacrifice, 

Rather than view another’s woe, 
guided by the same fixed law 
npreme, to yield in argument 
he bootless triumph that might draw 
pain upon thy opponent; 
n Mch “ hard instance,'* though severely tri( 
p,* with Honor walking by thy side | 
en in those hours when all unbend, 

And by some thoughtless word offend, 
y conscious spirit, great and good, 
either upborne, nor yet subdued, 


Impressed by sense of hnroan ill, 

Preserves its even tenor still; 

While ’ncath that calm clear surface lie. 
Thoughts worthy of eternity ! 

And passions—shall I call them so ? 

Celestial attributes! that glow 
Radiant as wing of Seraphim, 

Lighting thy path, in all else dim! 

Placed on their lofty eminence, 

Thou seest the guerdons that to thee belong, 
Passed to the low-browed temple, bum intense; 
Standing between thee and the throng 
Of noble minds, thy great compeers— 

And still the same serenity appears, 

Like star in its own solitude. 

Setting its seal on thy majestic blood: 

If elements like these could give 
The record that might bid them live, 

The mighty dead—saint, sophist, sage, 

Achilles in his tent— 

Might claim in vain a brighter page, 

A haughtier monument.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 


T)A?atL Kelfoud had always been a strange and 1 of her mei 
mysterious being, but he now became doubly § 0 . \ and it wb 
T he TOul of the «ged man, whoM head he had pit- i voi<» tha 
lowed on hia bosom, and whom he had seen draw \ that a fe 
h>8 last breath, seemed to have descended and set- \ escape h 
lied Upon him. His desire to render some spiritual \ that the \ 
form visible to his earthly eyes absorbed his every \ “ Elm- 

thought. He wandered forth upon the moumaina 1 wish to 
and stood upon their bare summits, gazing around 1 With 

andconlemplatingthemighly worksofGod, awild \ to rapt i 

enthusiasm burning in his heart, and hia eyes kin- S his, anc 
dling with an unnatural glare. Like the billows of \ Ilwi 
the ocean before a maddening tempest, so a tumult- \ nature 
nous whirl of thoughts rushed through his bosom, \ hasten 
almost dethroning reason. Anon, he descended \ enshrc 
into sonBB quiet vale, and, in musiugs cahn and se- $ and n 
rene, smoothed down the rage that had harrowed \ the gj 
up his soul. Again, he would retire into some dark \ dress 
ravine, horrid with shades and impending cliffs, \ sonei 
where the sun scarcely ever shone, and there, in \ peak 

sadness and gloom, would sit and meditate. That \ “1 

strange manuscript was forever about him, and he \ mos 
pored over it until he knew it by heart. He passed \ T 
whole days with little or no nourishment, his look \ soli 
became wild and haggard, and his voice sounded > nnd 
hollow and sepulchral. He was endeavoring to \ arc 
tear himself from earth, and to make himself a com- \ th< 
panion fit for angels; and yet the form of Elinor \ lig 
Manvers forever rose before bim, whether standing \ 
on the mountain heights, or wandering through the J at 
silent vales, or seated in the dark ravines. She \ tl 
blended with his every thought, and when he tried \ a 
to think on Heaven, she came between him and it; < l 
and although she appeared to his fancy as a spirit I i 
of light and an image of purity, yet he knew she \ ' 
was mortal, and that he never could reach that ex- i 
alted station to which he aspiied so long as she thus I 
shared in all the exercises of bis mind, I 

“ I must blend her soul with mine,” he solilo- 1 
quized, ** or rather, 1 roust absorb it in mine, so that \ 
there shall be but one direction to our thoughts, one \ 
aim and purpose to our minds. With her at my \ 
side, her soul guided by mine, I can at once attain 1 
my obiect and elevate her to the same height; and 
oh ’ it will be a blissful moment when we are both 
empowered to hold converse with the spiritual 
essences of God and with each other. Bui should 
she reject me I There is madness in the thought, 
and 1 will not harbor it. At least I will know my 
doom, and ahape my course accordingly.” 
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■With thig determination, he sought Eiiiior. M *’‘*1 
he entered the room in -which she sat singing om 
of her merry songs, a shadow settled upon her loii, 

•ltd tt Was with a palpitating heart and tietniiling ' 
voice that she bade him welcome. The ehsnia 
that a few weeka had wrought upon him did not 
escape her eye, and a wild presemiment told her ''“t* 

; “tt^e hour Ibr him to declare his love had atiived. 

I ‘‘Elinor,” said he, «I have something which I ^ ^ 

I wwh to say to you. Will you walk with tner- 
I With a cold shudder, and yet with feelings skin < 

5 to rapture, the young girl passed her arm through ‘ 

> his, and they wandered forth. 

I It was one of tliose calm autumnal cveningairh«i ^ 

\ nature, though her gorgeous summer robes are 
\ hastening to decay, smiles through the ^oomthat 
1 affording to the beholder a chastened 

* 1 and melancholy pleasure, perhaps unsurpassed by 
1 \ the gay trappings of spring or the full and flowing 
it 5 dress of summer. The western horixon was criin- ' ' 

9, \ soned by the beams of the setting sun, and the lofty 
in \ ^oo'^ed like gigantic spires tipped with gold, 
at < “Elinor,” said Daniel, as they reached an old 

he 1 rooss-covered rock,let us sit down and converse." 
ed \ They seated themselves, and, as they so, t 
-ok \ solitary raven rose at a little distance from them, 
led \ und, after wheeling two or three times in drclei 
to s around them, uttering dismal croaks, alibied oa 
om- \ the top of a dead pine which had-been blasted hy 
iuor 1 lightning, folded his wings, and was silent, 
diag I Daniel was too much absorbed to notice these 
1 the t ertrange proceedings of the bird, but Elinor »w 
She S them, and a deeper shudder ran through her fratoe 
tried \ and a darker horror gathered at her heart; but still 
Eld it; I there was a wild joy springing up in her soul as 
spirit I she thought to herself, “ Coma what may, it 
w she \ be sweet when shared with him,” 
latex- \ “Elinor,” commenced Daniel, do you desirt 
le thus \ knowledge beyond what is usually alloUed to, or 
I within the reach of, mortals'?” And, as ha spoke, 
solilo- I he turned his large round eyes, i^eaxaing with a 
, so that I fearful brilliancy, full upon her. 

^hts,one \ Elinor knew not what answer to make, and, for« 
r at my I moment, was silent. At length, collecting all he 
ee attain I powers for the effort, she spake— 
ght; and \ “ You ask me a strange question; bull will a 

are both \ swer it sincerely : I do, provided it can be attain 
spiritual t without endangering my eternal welfare.” 
ul should \ “ It is within your reach,” said Daniel*, “ 

a thought, 1 so far from endangering your soul, it will but fit 
know my > for a more exalted seal in the mansions ol 
” I blest.” . 
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sto reflects, « Come what may, it wiU be sweet 
when shared with him!” and in that refleouon she 
flnds a solace. 

“ Read me that wonderful manuscript,” sa^d she, 
ns Daniel concluded his account. 

Ho complied, and read it through; and Elinor 
UstM^ -mth aU hor loul, hor thoughta and ideas 
mitmlating more and more to his, and the thirst 
for knowledge becoming stronger and stronger in 
her heart. ^ 

“ And now, Elinor,” said he, when ho had finished 
read^, “ we have but to unite our destinies, soul 
and body, melt our hearu and minds together, and 
live with but one aim, one purpose; and that is to 
reach that state of purity necessary to enable us to 
^ with our mortal eyes, though looking through 
the medium of immortality, those bright angels 
which now wand invisible at our sides, and to hear 
from them the words of eternal wisdom. Let u» 
strive with them to banish those dark spirits of hell 
forever from us, and the fountains of celestial know¬ 
ledge wiU be opened to us. 1 have tried to attaiu 
to this state alone, but you were a portion of my- 
self, your soul a portion of mine, and I could not 
succeed without you; and if I had, my joy would 
have lost half its bliss, since it would not have been 
shared with thee.” 

“ I am ready to share with you in all things,” 
replied Elinor. “ Your wi., is mine, your destiny 
mine. Together we will ascend the temple of 
knowledge, and look beyond the dark line that di¬ 
vides time from eternity, and peer into the future ; 

Of we will sink together in the abyss of madness, 
still sharing and sweetening each other’s fate, be it 
what it may.” 

“ Talk not of sinking,” said Daniel, almost stern¬ 
ly. “To doubt of success is to insure defeat. 
Doubts must be thrown aside ; the vnli must work 
free in faith, and a thought of failure must not be 
permitted to enter the mind. Remember that our 
evil angels are ever by us, prompting us to doubt, 
and that we must war against them. They will 
straggle hard, and it may be long before we are able 
to expel them ; but let us persevere, and success is 
certain.” 

As be spake, his eyes were fixed on Elinor, and 
they seemed to pierce to the very bottom of her 
soul. 

“ Foigive me,” said she. “ 1 shall learn to lean 
my will on yours, and to be firmer. I will |x>nder 
only on the new state for which I am striving. I 
will banish every doubt and fear, remembering that 
it is your will that I do so. Daniel—for I can now 
thus familiarly address you—I have looked forward 
to this period with horror, as dark almost as ever 
blackened through the heart of a devil when con¬ 
templating the proud height from which he had 
fallen, and fallen without a hope of ever rising again ; 
and yet, at the same time, a joy pervaded my breast 
as holy and enrapturing as ever thrilled the soul of 
a sinless angel when viewing the fair fields of Para¬ 
dise. I can now account for the presentiment that 
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h»8 so long filled my mind it vm a spiriiual dread, 
infused by the spiritual essence that holds commu- 
ii\on with the soul, arousing a naxnelesa terror cveu 
w\ihoul the consciousness of iis causes The fact 
that my human nature, my mortal pan, was to be 
brought into association with spirits appalled my 
soul, even though I knew not that that was the 
cause ; while the fact that 1 was to arrive at such 
an exalted state, that my mortality was so far to 
pul on immortality as to render me a fit companion 
for the pure angels, was sufficient to diffuse a rap¬ 
turous bliss through all my soul, although 1 dreamed 
not that 1 should ever altaiu so high a state of purity 
while in this world. Alone 1 could not dare con¬ 
front my mortal body with immortal beings : but 
with you, my beloved, 1 can dare anything and 
everything ; for what would not be aw'eet when 
shared with you?’' 

“ Thou art in the right way no-w," said Daniel, 
clasping Elinor to his heart, “ and the spirits, than 
whom thou art little less pure, will soon be revealed 
to thy mortal eyes. Let our souls blend and min¬ 
gle together and become as one, each absorbed in 
the other, and let us war against every selfish and 
earthly thought, concentrating all the powers of the 
mind upon the high and holy things of God, bending 
all our energies to the attainment of a single object, 
and soon those bright forms that forever attend us, 
and whose dazzling brightness would now blind our 
eyes and consume us to ashes were they rendered 
vi.-'ible to us, will be seen, not only without harm, 
but with a joy unknawm to earth. Oh, Elinor’ 
even the thought of the sight fills me with a bliss 
allied to Heaven 

The enthusiasm that burned in their breasts 
gleamed from their eyes, and was visible in their 
whole countenances, giving them more the appear¬ 
ance of wild maniacs than of rational beings. His 
soul w'as on hers wulh a power that nothing but his 
absence could expel; and a delirium of joy, of bliss, 
was the only sensation of which they were suscep¬ 
tible. Clasped in each other’s arms, and each mut¬ 
tering incoherent words, their minds imbued with 
a species of insanity, they sat for a long time, the 
thraldom of Elinor becoming every moment stronger 
and stronger. 

Daniel at length left, with a promise to return the 
next day; and, ns he wended his way homeward 
through the still night, his wild ihoughu raging 
tumultuously, Elinor sought her place of rest, but 
sleep was banished from her eyes. She could not 
think; all was confusion; she seemed accompany¬ 
ing him to whom she had yielded her heart; and, 
his side listening to his impassioned words, she 
seemed to glide along without an effort and without 
any will of her own. Hours pass, and she lies 
with her cheek pillowed on one soft arm, the ring¬ 
lets of her dark hair half veiling her beautiful coun¬ 
tenance, and yet adding to, rather than subtracting 
from, her angelic beauty. Her eyelids at length 
droop, veiling the bright orbs for whose protec¬ 
tion they were made, and half-formed visions float 


'fiTid? 


•■-V ' 


indistinctly before her mental sight. An ingri’i 
while robes flutter by, but disappear before tlicy 
can more than barely be seen ; and then Danitl 
Kelford suddenly appears, but sinks to nolhingoen 
as sho tries to survey him. Anon, a cawing rsvea 
flies lazily along, but vanishes just as she would 
look upon him; and then a pall of darknew fettlei 
around, deeper and deeper, a mighty set of dark¬ 
ness, heaving and swelling for a moment, to 
gradually growing calmer and calmer, and My is 
smoothed to perfect etiUness. And thus the maiden 
sank to sleep. Strange dreams held revel in her 
soul; but what pen or pencil could catch iheit 
lights and shades?, or describe their sudden tnavs- 
mutations, now flying joyously aloft, and now sink¬ 
ing down into awful depths? We shrink from 
atterapiing the task, and leave our readers to im¬ 
agine them if they can. We pass to other scenes. 


CHAPTER V. 

Titk next morning, when Elinor awoke from tet 
troubled slumbers, the events of the preceding night ^ 
seemed to lier more like a dream than a reality. 

She arose and went about her usual avocations,hut 
not with the light step, the merry song, and the 
cheerful countenance of former days. By degrees, 
the influence which the presence of Daniel KeUord 
( and his s\ range looks and language had exerted over 
her passed partially from her, and again a dark and 
undefined horror brooded at her heart. She saw 
more distinctly than ever the abyss into which the 
hand of destiny was urgin'^ her; but the howen 
that encircled its brink were more plentiful sad 
magnificent than ever before, and she fell no wish 
to escape. 

Bm a few hours elapsed before Daniel again 
made his appearance; and no sooner had he come 
into the presence of Elinor than that same strange 
spell again came over her, arousing all the wild 
enthusiasm that had burned in ber breast the even' 
ing before. She was scarcely conscious of het 
own identity, for her soul was merged in that of 
Daniel Kelford, and her will was lost in his. Again 
they talked aud planned, and again wild visions 
swept before ibeAr mental sight. 

Day after day he visited her, and fainter m 
fainter grew ber power to shake from her the in^ 
cnce which he exerted over her. Even when 
sent, his power was upon her, and when in his I 
sence she was wholly passive to his will. 
might have willed her to the realms of bliss, an 
the joy that ever thrilled a sinless angel would 
been hers; he might have willed her to the 
of woe, and she would have fell all the dark ^ 
and utter torment of a soul forever lost. OV 
a strange and fearfully mysterious power 
which one human soul can exert over s 

not moT 


And yet there are none that are 
subject to this influence. They influence < 
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we inflnenced by others. Who can fathom the 
mysteries of the miud ? 

A few weeks passed, and Daniel and Elinor were 
married. There was no bridal feast, no rejoicings 
and merry-makings. Their parents wished to in¬ 
vite their friends and neighbors, and to have a sea¬ 
son of festivity; but they both objected. The priest 
who solemnized the marriage and a few witnesses 
were all that were present. It wms a strange wed¬ 
ding, and they were strange beings that were 
Wedded. 

They retired to a little cottage which their pa¬ 
rents had fitted up for them, situated in a sweet 
valley, and upon the green banks of a romantic lit¬ 
tle stream. •The mountains rose m imposing gran¬ 
deur around them, and the scene was one of min¬ 
gled wildness and pleasantness, embracing every 
variety of mountain region. 

Here they excluded themselves almost entirely 
from society. Together they wmndered over lofty 
peaks or reclined in dark and dreary valleys. Their 
meals were frugal and simple, and every thought 
^ bent to the attainment of their object. Elinor 
»cted but as the will of Daniel prompted. Her 
wul was so mingled w'ith his as to become a part 
end parcel of it, indivisible and undistinguishable. 

Months passed. Daniel and his bride had endea¬ 
vored to follow the counsel of the aged Spaniard in 
w things. They had practiced self-denial, and 
objected their will (X cannot say wills) to their 
fcMon, or rather to their enthusiasm ; and nothing 
now seemed to be lacking to enable them to banish 
visible their bright ones 

“Tomorrow,” said Daniel, “we will visit C«- 

fmn!. T ^ 

as. It ,s a spot hallowed by the death of him 
f^tstepswe are treading. Perhaps his : 
ptni may be hovering near to assist us ” 

sill. was i 

. ^ a moment she seemed to recover some 

on 0 er soul from the dominion of her hus- : 

of horror en- : 

ki« a. l ‘*’® *'*'0''>encd raven flapped 

lhai are® “'lown, down into darkness : 

•roo^rth ! P®'** bloomed 

froink. ^ The blood rushed 

Bni it’wa^ r f bof heart, 

ed inti r ® moment. Again the suspend- | 
^anenee of Daniel’s Wf .s«,rted its sway mtd 

willbeT""? ’O i'n flow. “AU 

tke la« r''l! 'berefore sweet,” was | 

•nfl walckedih *'°''*** 'bob’ eoltage-door I 

of'ke moon- h*i *b<>ng over the faee | 

v™’^r-l:^'®«P®®b.m,d.a,e^ryemd.ioni 


I which swelled his bosom heaved that of Elinor 
I also, she felt no desire to speak except when he 
I spoke to her, and vnlled that she should reply. 

> The morrow came, and they ascended the peak 
I of Caesar’s Head, it was in the early part of Au- 
s gust, and the weather was hot and sultry. The 
I low murmur of distant thunder w'as heard as they 
I reached the summit, and stood hand in hand on the 

! spot where the old Spaniard had breathed his last. 
“Now,” said Daniel, “we stand upon the hal¬ 
lowed spot from which the soul of him who was 

I permitted to lift the veil and learn things reserved 
for spiritual intelligences took its flight to Heaven. 
Here let us bend our efforts to become like unto 
him—to etfaerealize our natures, to banish every 
sinful thought and afleclion, and to obtain the attri¬ 
butes of immortality. My will is thine, and it is 
well. Words are useless; the language of the 
mind most intelligible to Heaven is thought. Then 
let us be silent while thought communes with 
Heaven, and the will shapes all things to its de- 
. sires.” 

He was silent, and commenced willing his soul 
to act independent of his body. And here the will 
of Elinor rel>elled. Thoughts of home, of parents 
and friends, of childhood and scenes of youth, of 
love and death, of time and eternity—all, all came 
crowding on her mind, and that strange shudder 
again thrilled through her frame. Involuntarily, 
she raised her eye.s in supplication to Heaven, when 
I lo! that raven flapped his wings above her, and 
uttering one loud croak, that sounded in her ears 
like a wail of anguish, hastened onward and soon 
disappeared from her sight. Suddenly, she recol- 
lected the purpo.«»o for which she tstwd there, and 
tried to resign her will to Daniel; but it was in 
vain ; he had left her in the upward soaring of his 
thoughts, and their minds were separated and could 
unite no more. 

Meanwhile, Daniel was struggling to separate the 
divine essence of his nature from its grosser part 
He was striving for tbatelherealisation which would 
enoble him to look through the medium of immor¬ 
tality and behold the immortal being that was to 
reveal so much knowledge to him. The scene, 
of earth gradually faded into darkness, and ho 
seemed to become free and unlimited in the power, 
of his mind, and suddenly a form of ethereal teaut v 
and brightness stood before him, and thus spake- 
” Mortal, the victory is thine, but thine alone •” 
Une^seious that his soul had lost its influence 
o\er fclinor m the hour of trial, and at the very mo. 
meat when to lose it was to lose all so far LT 
garded her, he turned to see if she was no, a, w"' 
side, and he saw her not; for hi, mortal vistn wa, 
closed, and with his immortal sight he cotiW . ! 
behold mortal things. * “o‘ 

“ Angel of mercy!” he exclaimed, exalt he, . 

.hej..oni„whiohI«m,a„dm.Wuri;:;'^^ 

“It is beyond my power,” replied the an«»i • 
tones of melody sweeter than any aotmda of ^tt 
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< Her evil angel is not yet banished from her, for 
the things of earth sull claim her allenlion.” ^ 

Oh,mortal love! strange and inexplicable power, 
mysterious in thy operations! exalting to the bliss 
of Heaven, depressing to the pains of hell; wild as 
the uncurbed steed, yet tame as the playful lamb; 
vengeful as demons of wrath, yet tender as the angel 
of sympathy itself; ungovernable as the whirlwind, 
yet gentle as the morning breeze; watchful as a 
thousand eyes, yet blind as the darkness of mid¬ 
night ! What painter can paint thee ? what pen or 
tongue describe thee ' Thou passion of passions ! 
thou passion to which all other passions are sub- 
sen ient! Thou tyrant, to whom all tyrants bow ! 
Thou invincible, to whom the most valiant yield! 
Stronger than death, more powerful than the sword, 
who may stem thy tide ? who banish thee trom his 
heart ? When thou hast fixed thine arrow in the 
human breast, who may pluck it out? Though 
thou dwellest in the bosom of Irailty, the strongest 
incentives both to virtue and to vice have proved 
too weak to oust thee from thy domain! How 
many hast thou pulled down from lofty heights! 
how many raised from the lowest depths of degra¬ 
dation ! How many hast thou shown the way to 
Heaven! how many dragged to the abyss of hell! 
For thee, Adam disobeyed his God, and entailed 
sin, misery, and death on all his race. For thee, 
even angels left their abode of bliss on high, and 
cape down to earth to dwell w'ith the fair daugh¬ 
ters of men; and yet who that has ever fell thy 
power wonders at these things? Great and unin¬ 
telligible power! if thou couldst cause the sinless 
to sin, the immortal to associate with mortals rather 
than their own ethereal race, how can we wonder 
that thou shouldsl have power to recail Daniel Kel- 
ford from the prize for which he had toiled, the 
possession of his fondest desires, the goal of all his 
aspirations ? 

“ Spirit of beauty!” he cned, “I will return to 
her.” 

“ Pause,” said the sweefty tuneful voice of the 
angel, “ and hear me but for a moment, and then 
decide. The evil spirit that has just abandoned 
thee has not yet reached his dark abode, and if thou 
resumest thy earthly nature before he enters those 
gates through which he can return no more, he will 
immediately rejoin thee and strive against me for 
thy soul; and, if he returns now, he can never more 
be banished from thee, and on earth thou const 
never see me more. Thy bride can never reach the 
Slate in which thou now art, for thou const not 
again absorb her soul within thine. If thou now 
givest way, bid farewell forever to all thy dreams 
of mortal spirituality and etherealization. Now 
make your decision.” 

“ Angel of light,” said Daniel, “ I do not hesitate. 
Ambition is too weak to strive against love. With¬ 
out Elinor, Heavfen were hell to me. I return to 
her.” 

“ Be it 80 ,” said the angel, mournfully. “ I pity 
thee, but am not angry. Mortal has never yet been 


found that virould aacrilice love for 
Relurn to thy earthly stale ; my office will still In 
to watch over and protect thee.’ 

The brightness of Daniel’s spiritual sight, gradu- 
ally fading, became dimmer and yet more dim, him 
a cloud inlercepting the rays of the '““J* 

its shadow upon the earth, until finally he My 
resumed his earthly nature, saw with his 
eyes, and beheld Elinor standing at his side neep 

rebelled in the very moment of Inal, but now i 
yours agnin. I yield it to thee.” _ 

Weep not, love,” said Daniel, le^r y. 1 
dream is gone. I have seen the 8®®^ '‘”*® . 

hovers over me, but shall see himnomore^ 
no, repine, for thou, love, art still leA me, im I ^ 
free to choose thee in preference to immortal Uow 

The cloud from which the distant ‘’‘““‘’f''T 
muttering when Daniel and Elinor firs, r^ched M 
top ofCmsar-s Head, had 
now nearly over them, flashes ®f^8'"":'’» 
continually leaping from its black »>®;®"'- 
of thunder, rolling into 

re^eehoed from a thousand ®"f “‘‘j ^ . 

one incessant roar. As D->®'^,ttd 
gust of wind swept by, whirling , 
twigs before it, and another 
more lurid, ran across the „oiint- 

lowed by a thunder peal that shook th . j, 

ains. Elinor buried her 

bosom and sobbed ye, more violentl), her 

being too powerful for utterance^ ^nnihinely; 

..Look up, my love,” said 
..we must seek a shelter from the coming 


Come, let us away.” 

..Oh, my husband,” cried Elinor, ^ 
proud heights have I recalled thee by my 
will! 1 would that I had p,„iel. “I 

.. Be calm, my own sweet one, saia u ^ 
am happy now; happier than I have eve 
fore. But come away; let us j; 

jutting rock, and when the storm is P®' 
return to our own sweet little cottage, 
wUl tell you of the change I undewen 
your tears away, and you will“ together, 
and we will descend the stream 
smoothing for each other its his 

Daniel wound his arm around ' ® ^ toward* 
young wife, and supported her yards 

the rock he had mentioned, some two 
distant down the declivity of the the 

darkness was almost as intense as t a o ° 
rain was beginning to fall, and the 
around them with increased violence. . the 
uprooted, and their branches flew a on 
maddening gale, and twigs and dust a 
the eyes of Daniel and Elinor, ren eri 
gress slow and perilous. Still they pre ^ 

all possible speed, avoiding the falling 
liesuthev couM. 
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Elinor seemed to recover strengih and energy, 
■nd she begged her liusband to release his hold 
around her waist, as both would then be belter en¬ 
abled to escape the falling limbs. He did so, and, 
seizing her hand in his, they sped on until they ob¬ 
served a large tree falling towards them, when, as 
if by mutual consent, each released the other’s hand 
and fled in opposite directions, the tree failing be¬ 
tween them. Simultaneous with its fall, a blinding 
flash of lightning glared on the black heavens, and 
a thunder crash broke upon the maddened air. Daniel 
■ felt himself stunned for an instant, but quickly 
recovered and turned to look for Elinor. 

Oh, heavens! who can describe the sudden pang 
that shot with electric swiftness through all his 
soul as he beheld her lying stretched upon the 
earth? Every sinew was strained to its utmost 
leni>ion, and every muscle grew rigid as iron. He 
sprang to her, seized her in his arms, and, with 
superhuman strength, bore her headlong, regardless 
of the dangers that beset him, to the jutting cliff. 

Sheltered at length by the impending rock, he 
laid her down, chaffed her hands and temples, and 
did all that he could to restore her ; but alas, in vain ! 
The lightning stroke had blasted her life too surely, 
and the omen of the raven had been fulfilled. Her 
cheeks were yet warm and W'et with her tears; but 
the image of death was on her countenance. Her 
features were not distorted, and, as she lay there in 
calm repose, she appeared more beautiful than ever 
before. Her arms were folded on her rounded bo¬ 
som, her eyes closed, and her lips gently parted, as 
though a calm but deep sleep w'a.s upon her. It 
was the sleep that knows no waking until the 
graves, at the mighty summons of God, shall yield 
their dead. 

Daniel fell on his knees, and smoothed back a few 
loose ringlets of her dark hair, that had fallen over 
her face, and gazed steadfastly upon her, his soul 
one overflowing cup of bitterness. 

It wa.s a wild, a terrible picture. The artillery 
of Heaven flashing in sheets of lurid flame, and 
booming wiA one continuous roar; the Wind whirl¬ 
ing in fury, and not only tearing trees from their 
roots, but also hurling loose stones from their beds, 
wd rolling them down the mountain side; the 
black cloud hovering over head like the pall of de¬ 
struction; the rain falling in torrents; the fair 
)oung wife, in all the bloom and beauty of woman¬ 
hood, stretched fearfully beneath that mighty rock, 
which all the fury of the storm could not remove, 
t e hue of life still lingering fondly on her lovely 
countenance;—-ah! these constitute dark and ter- 
nble features in the picture, but not the darkest nor 
the most terrible ! for what is the war of elements 
in all their uncurbed rage, what the convulsions of 
nat^, and even death itself, to the crushed and 
ea spirit of a once strong and ambitious man? 
Deside the corpse of that young wife kneels the 


broken-hearted husband, gazing upon the still fea¬ 
tures, DESPAIR stamped upon his face and visible in 
his look. No tears moisten his sad and stony gaze. 
Oh, that he could weep! that the anguish of his 
heart could find vent! but it is loo deep for tears. 
He wipes the moisture from the cheek of his dead 
bride, his dry eyes fixed upon )ier until reason 
wavers and consciousness almost forsakes him. 
The storm rages unheeded ; he has no ear for any 
sound, no eye for any sight save of his dead wife. 

“ Oh God!” he exclaimed, “ was it for this I re¬ 
nounced the proud height of mortal immortality to 
which I had risen ? Wa.s it for this I tore the fond 
dream of human perfection from my heart? that I 
refused the knowledge that was to be revealed to 
me by an angel’s tongue ? Was it for this I sacri¬ 
ficed Ambition, and all the aspirations of my soul, 
for the sake of Love? What now is left me ? A 
clod of mouldering clay! I clasp it in my arms, but 
it returns not my embrace ; I kiss it with the burn¬ 
ing ki.ss of love, but it knows it not; I speak to it 
in accents of tenderness, but it replies not—it is 

DEAD !” 

As he spake he threw himself beside the Corpse, 
seized it in his arms, and kissed it again and again, 
uttering wailings that would have melted a heart 
of stone to hear. But this paroxysm passed off, 
and, with the calmness of despair, he sat up and 
took the stiffening hand of what had been bis wife in 
his. In silent anguish, he sat there motionless, his 
eyes still fixed upon the face before him, while 
hours fled. The storm had long since spent itself, 
and the sun again shone forth in splendor; but he 
saw it not. At length, he gradually stretched him¬ 
self beside the corpse, enfolded it in his arms, and 
murmured— 

“ Yes, this is death! I fed it stealing through 
all ray veins, and I welcome it with my whole heart. 
The great aim and object of my life has failed, the 
object of my love is dead, and life hencefonh would 
be a burden. My soul shall shortly rejoin thine 
Elinor, to part no more. May God in mercy, for 
Christ’s sake, save us eternally in the land of per¬ 
fect knowledge and perfect bliss !” ' 

His eyelids genlly closed, and his spirit calmly 
passed away. ^ 


The next day, Daniel and Elinor having failed to 
return home, search was made for them, and they 
were found beneath the impending rocit, on which 
a sohlary raven silently sal, as though brooding 
over Ite melancholy fate of those that lay beneath 
htm. Daniel’s arms were Mill entwined around th! 
My of his wife, and his cheek was leaned agai ^ 
hers. They were both buried in one grave an,l 

the stKl that was heaped upon them was moistened 
With many tears. ^‘sieneci 

^autiful in life, in death they were parted not! 
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ADENSBURG.—A BALLAD 


BY THOMAS S. DONOHO. 

“ The time that tried men’s soles.” 


It wns at anrient Blndensbarg— 

The weather wondrous hot; 

And motinnh-ps the tall corn stood 
In every t^arden lot; 

And in the shade, supinely laid, 

Cats, d(^gs, and pigs were seen ; 

And geese went sailing on the brook, 

Where drooped the willows green: 

Went aniling forth as pleasantly 
As nothing were the matter— 

Each praising her reflected charms 
In most delightful clatter; 

They little thought the hour was fraught 
With direful charge of ill— 

That fast the angry Red Coats came, 

Both geese and men to kill! 

• 

Sad sight to see ns e’er could bo 
The white-washed village inn, 

With none to smoke, and none to joke. 

And none to sit and grin ! 

Now on the counter of the bar 
Half emptied was the can ; 

The whisky tap neglected stood— 

To waste the liquor ran! 

For fat and jolly John, the host. 

Had ta’en his rusty gun— 

And so had Sam, the stable-boy, 

And every mother’s son, 

And out they went, with brave intent, 

To wait the coming foe. 

To strike for ancient Bludensburg, 

And lay the foemen low ! 

Still sometimes hero would child appear, 
Sage matron, buxom maid. 

Crossing in haste the sandy street, 

Or whispering, sore afraid; 

And busily preparing all 

To leave the luckless village— 

Their corn and pigs, their ducks and geese. 
To fire, and sword, and pillage ! 

And up the bold militia marched, 

From town and country round; 

The mighty men of Washington 
Came also to the t round : 

For higher prize allured the eyes 
Of England’s martial host 
Than Bladensburg, with all its wealth 
And old renown, could boast. 

” The Capital! the Capital!” 

Was still the foeman’s cry. 

Who for his nation’s Capital 
Would not with pleasure die? 

And so they swore to full, before 
The foeman should prevail, 

And pile the field with Britishers 
Beneath their hissing hail! 


Hence hither, too, our Regulars 
Assembled for the fight. 

And gay-plumed volunteers—O Mars! 

A grand, terrific sight! 

And on his steed, to do or bleed. 

Our President was here ! 

And every man did shont ” Hurrah!” 

And not a soul did fear I 

A cloud of dust flew down the street— 

A horse and rider in it; 

*Twas rather warm to run a race, 

But surely he would win it! 

Cats, pigs did leap from out their sleep, 

And dogs did bark amain. 

And children cried, and women screamed, 

And geese confessed their pain! 

But on the furious horseman rushed, 

A soldier, minus hat; 

The drops of sweat abundant gushed— 

He didn’t stop for that! 

” They ’re coming !” were his only words,^ 
Hoarse, choked with dust, ” they ’re coming!” 
And on he passed to where, right fast. 

Was heard a distant drumming. 

He gained the Yankee lines, and shrieked, 

“ They ’re coming !” as he fell! 

They took him up with instant care. 

And begged him further tell. 

But vainly : though with brandy plied. 

No other word he spoke 
Save ” Coming ! Coming !” while the drumming 
Loud and louder woke !•, 

At length, along the turnpike road. 

The Red Coats came indeed; 

They reached the little bridge—but there 
We checked their daring speed. 

Whene’er they tried, we swept aside 
Their ranks with cannon ball; 

Till pity spread throughout our troops 
To see so many fall! 

In mercy we resolved to rnn. 

Yet were we not afraid ; 

And lest our kind example should 
Unkindly be repaid. 

We left the bloody field, and sought 
The deep and tangled wood, 

Where every man in such course ran 
As to himself was good. 

The Battle of old Bladensburg! 

A scene of honest glory ! 

Though little of our true desert 
Is given us in story. 

They say our Capital was lost 
Because we wouldn’t fight! 

Is mercy, then, nfl grace in men, 

Unless they ’re gamers by’t ? 
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COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—SECOND SERIES. 

THE TOILETTE IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The dress of Henry the Seventh at his corona¬ 
tion, in 1485, consisted of a shirt of fine lawn, a 
vest of crimson silk, with an opening in the front ; 
crimson sarcenet ehansses, laced with ribbons to the 
coat, which was lined with ermine, decorated with 
bows of gold and ribbon, and trimmed with minever. 
The mantle was of crimson satin, laced with silk, 
Md adorned with tassels. To this, magnificent 
dress was added a crimson rose made of satin. 

The female coiffure of this day, as will be seen 
by the picture annexed, had greatly changed; it 



^ Ibw^omered on the face, and in form not 

hmd theahouldert 

"d, and had long lappeta reaching to the wais 

dull a"® 7'® f>e«l-dreases it 

d ced during ,h,. reign. The hair uaually fe 

Ivo ""fe" 

finHeta of ’ ''®'^ beautiful were the long 

Som!“7 f ’be dames and maidens of 

"'Mlcd turbils' * "“like o 

»oml ,7 ’ «““>ble 'he capuc 

P«i»'ed. bl irhilh'* 

head^dresses, tha, we . 

h«rown f.?'"® 

louslr T” themselves rid 

I even ugly, to show her power over th 


The waists of the robes were now made so as to 
pinch in the figure ; they were cut square over the 
bosom, or reached to the throat, and were confined 
by a girdle, or belt, with a splendid ornament in 
front, terminated with a cordeliere and tassel. The 
petticoats, or kirtles, were full, but without trains, 
and usually had a colored border round the bottom. 
The sleeves were as various as the coiffures; some¬ 
times they were very full, and held in at the wrist 
by a narrow band, or the fullness confined into 
two or three large puffs down the arm ; some, 
however, were leA quite loose, and hanging, not 
unlike those virorn a few years since in England, 
and they were not unfrequently trimmed w'i# a 
border to match the bottom of the robe. 

Elizabeth, queen of Henry the Seventh, wore a 
splendid dress the day before her coronation. It is 
described in Cotton’s manuscript, and consisted 
“ of a mantle of white cloth of gold damask, furred 
with ermines, fastened on her breast with a large 
lace curiously wrought with gold and silk, with rich 
knoppes of gold at the end tasseled.” Ort the day 
of her nuptials, the same -queen wore, according to 
Leland, her long fair hair hanging down her back, 
with “ a calle of pipes over it.” 


aae exact time when ruffs were first worn is not 
known. It is said they were invented by a Spanish 
lady, to hide a wen upon her neck; it is, however 
certain that they were much in fashion in the reigil 
of Henry the Eighth, and flourished greatly through 
this and several succeeding reigns. ^ 

The doublet was now worn with slashes and 
cuts, and the waistband, reaching just below the 
arm-pits, had eight kinds of skirts appended to it 
In a picture by Holbein of the lovely but unfortu¬ 
nate Anne Boleyn, we see the dress she wore on 
the day she became Queen of England. It is much 
the .same as ihe one we have de.scribed as worn bv 
Elizabeth Stowe gives the following account of 
another, in which she appeared about that time • 
Then,” says he, <■ proceeded forth the queene in 
a areote and robe of purple velvet, furred with 
ermine, m her hayre eoife and circlet. After ho, 
followed ladies, being lords- wives, which Ld c" 
cotes of scarlet, with narrow sleeves, the breast 7 
letltoe, w„h barres of ponders, according to Theh 
degrws: and over that they had mantles ofscarfot 
furred, and every mantle had leitice about 7 
“ecke, like a ncckerchiefe, likewise nn..^ j 
that by their pouderings their degrees mid t’ ^ 
knowne. Then followed ladies bein.. 
wives, in gownea of scarlet, with ndrow Sv 
without traines, only edged with lettice ” ’ 
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OODET-S MAQazin- 


The hair is gracefully arranged in Holbein’s pic¬ 
ture. It is dratsTi back froi|| the forehead in small 


LAdy-s 



Book. 


emls • a broad plait hangs from the lop of the head 

one ear- and the crown, placed far back, la 
Md in its place by an ornamented caul and wreath 

“^rllother portrait, Anne is represented with her 
hs,r braided ^er her forehead, and 

her shoulders; on her head is a cap, adorned 
" p,!elu7*to;cs,and a tassel falling behind. 
Her train is not long, and her sleeves are ar^, 
“tde open down the outside, and ornamented with 
^ree bows of ribbon. But this cannot be strictly 
considered the English costume of this reign; for, 
Anne having passed many years in France, it is 
Hkely that she might adopt the fashions of that na- 
tion-amongst others, that of wearing lappets 

Under the house of Tudor, no shoe 'ould be- 
fashionable that was not fastened with a full-blo^ 
rose; but in shape they were not so extravaganUy 
long as those formerly worn. 

Under Henry the Eighth, silk stockings, it is said, 
were first brought to England. On this subject, 
however, these seems to be some doubt. Planche, 
in his “ History of British Costume,” thus describes 
aheir introduction : “ Hose or stockings of silk are 
generally supposed to have been unknown in this 
country before the middle of the sixteenth century; 
and a pair of long Spanish hose of silk were pre¬ 
sented as a gift worthy the acceptance of a monarch, 
by Sir T. Gresham, to Edward the Sixth.” 


The shoe^ai it,’ - - , 

across the instep. ® •'“d « sir., 

4 .?- ,«»-... 

similar lo those which restricted the absurdiiie, of 
male attire, and was less extravagant. The gown, 
composed of silk or velvet, was shortened orlengih’ 
ened according to the rank of the wearer. The 
countess was obliged by the rules of etiquette to 
have a train before and behind, which she hung 
upon her arm, or fastened in her girdle; the baron¬ 
ess, and nil under her degree, were prohibited from 
assuming that badge of distinction. The matrons 
were distinguished from unmarried women by the 
different mode of their head-attire; the hood of the 
former had recently been superseded by a coif, or 
close'bonnet, of which the pictures of Holbein give 
a representation ; while the youthful and the sin^, 
with characteristic simplicity, wore the hair braided 
with knots of ribbon.” r w • 

Frontlets and lappets now come '»'» 
also hats and bonnets. The lappetsollea fe 1 below 
the shoulders, nod were frequently made of velv^ 
studded with precious stones. Some were e^ 
broad, others broad near the face, an 
wards the ends. Sometimes they turned back. 
Buttered in the braezelike 
Embroidered petticoats and 
much worn by the female sex. ^ 
frequently made open in front, » 
satfn kirtle beneath; an embroidemd spj^ 
ered in gold and colored silks, 

mired. The bodice, or, as it was for | . 

the mrcoat, was generally of a different 
the rest bf the dress, and had a nohlyo™a^ 
stomacher. ■' Gowns of blew velvet, ^ „ 

with cloth of gold, made after the fashion of be'ob 
are named by a writer of the day, who also 
scribes the dress worn by Anne of Clever, w ic 
consisted of “ a ryche gowne of cloth of goU, rai » 
made round, without any trayne, after the Duic 
fashion.” 

Ladies’ head-dresses were various: sometime 
they wore a velvet cap, adorned with jewels, and a 
long-flowing veil; others adopted a caul, a coif, W 
a French hood; and Stowe speaks of three-cornered 
caps. They were, he says, white, and ihree-sqoare, 
and the peaks full three or four inches from ibe 
ead. Frontlets were also worn, before booueis 
were introduced. 
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ELLA MASON; OE, THE ROMANCE OF A SECOND MARELAGE. 


BT BFFIB SFBitaBBBlf. 


“Asd so, Ella, you think xt impossible that there 
^ cto he aoy romance in a second marriage ?” And 
ihe speaker, a fair and gentle-lookingi^oman, no 
longer young, but with a countenance whose placid 
beanly Time could not destroy, looked pleasantly 
inio the bright eyes of the lovely girl whg sat on a 
low ottoman beside her. 

•‘Not one particle of romance. Aunt Hetty, either 
in the marriage itself or in the hearts of those who 
contract it. AH freshness of feeling must bo gone 
before such a thing can be thought of; and I believe 
a second marriage is always a mere matter either 
of calculation or convenience.” 

“But even allowing the unfortunate individual, 
whoa second time enters the married state, to have 
lost bis freshness of feeling, as you call it, and to be 
incapable of loving again with all the ardor of his 
first love, may he not be twice loved} And may 
there not be as much romantic devotion to him in 
the heart of his second partner as in the first ?” 

“Impossible, aunt! ‘A heart requires a heart, 
nor will be satisfied with less than what it gives.’ 
He would have only the shadow of love to ofler, 
wkI therefore could not receive the substance in 
return.” 

“And so poor Sidney, rich, handsome, accom¬ 
plished, and agreeable as you own him to be, has 
been rejected simply because he has loved before ? 

It is hard, indeed, if he must pass the rest of his life 1 
ftlone, because he had the misfortune to lose the ob- | 
J«ri of his first choice, to whom he was united when 
ittio more than a boy. Dying, as she did, in less 
twn a month from their marriage, that early attach- 
twnt must seem to him more like a pleasant dream 
wan a reality.” 

It is a dream to which he still clings most fond- 
y^auni. I have seen him show far more emotion 
wden speaking.of his dead wife than he ever did in 
wpressinghis love for me.” 

Ton h> ^ heart 

T y""- ^ 

this foolish fancy.” • 

-ey ^ Mr. Sid- 

®ol love sooner die than marry one I did 

“«»oryof^ f heart-one filled with the 

kw once• ud aflection. I shall never love 

“**> of a fir.! receive in return the frosh- 

h*»e done uwi <!evotion, I will do as yon 

‘‘VVertnlr ” 

ladlv. ’ ”P*'*<* enni, smiling, tboogh 

Ifou know but Uttle of life yet. Elta. 


f I, for one, shall not be surprised if, afier all this ro¬ 
mance, you commence the realities of life by uniting 
yourself to a widower with half a dozen children, 
not half so attractive or interesting as George Sid¬ 
ney.” 

“ Aunt Hetty!” commenced the girl, indignantly; 
but she really loved her aunt dearly, and meeting 
her now playful smile, the angry flush upon her 
cheek subsided, and, tossing the curls back from 
her fair brow, she concluded the conversation with, 
“ You are too bad, aunt; I will go and talk* to Fido; 
I really believe he has more sentiment than you ” 
And she was soon bounding through the garden with 
her favorite spaniel at her side. 

Ella Mason was the eldest daughter of wealthy 
and indulgent parents. Lovely and interesting, 
though not strikingly beautiful, she bad many 
friends, and had as yet known nothing of the reali¬ 
ties of life. The pride of her parents, and of the 
aunt who had superintended her education, and the 
idol of her younger brothers and sisters, she had 
glided through the world for eighteen years, shel¬ 
tered from its trials, with no wish ungratified, no 
fancy crossed. Suitors had gathered round; but 
she was still, “in maiden meditation, fancy free.” 
Geoig;e Sidney, whose ofler and rejection gave rise 
to the conversation with which our tale begins, was 
the only one whose attentions she had ever encou¬ 
raged, and this was but from her ignorance of his 
true feelings towards her. She esteemed him as a 
friend, almost a brother, but to think of him as a 
lover and a husband—oh no ! she would be no man’s 
second wife; and, with this firm resolve, she turned 
to her birds and flowers, and dreamed of a future as 
bright and cloudless as the past and present. 

But clouds were gathering in her sky, although 
she saw them not; and, before she had passed her 
nineteenth summer, the sun of worldly prosperity 
was shining on her way no more. One of those 
sudden convulsions which sometimes shake the 
commercial world destroyed her father’s fortune in 
a day. Everything was swept from them; their 
beautiful house passed into the hands of strangers ; 
and they found themselves dependent upon their own 
exertions for support. It was a terrible blow, and, 
at first, seemed more than they could bear; and, 
but for Aunt Hetty, a sister of Mrs. Mason, who 
had shared their prosperity, 4nd still clung to them 
in their adversity, they might have sunk into hope¬ 
less poverty. Her cheering words roused, first the 
parents, and then Ella, from their stupor; and a little 
exertion procured for Mr. Mason a clerkship, which 
would secure them at least from absolute want; 
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GODET’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


while his daughter sought, and, the assistance of 
her friends, obtained, a situation as governess in the 
family of a clergyman in a neighboring city. 

It was a sad trial to the young girl to leave those 
whom she loved so dearly, and go out among stran¬ 
gers ; but she knew it to be necessary, and, encou¬ 
raged by Aunt Hetty, and supported by the hope of 
, contributing to the comfort of her parents, she went 
cheerfully. And, though she wept long and bitterly 
through the first nights passed away from home, she 
became gradually reconciled to the change, and, 
alter a time, warmly attached to the little ones un¬ 
der her charge, and the parents who had confided 
them to her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant, into whose family she had 
entered, were still young, and they soon learned to 
regard Ella rather as a sister than a stranger, and 
she sometimes forgot, for a little while, that she was 
not at home. To the children she gave the warm 
affection of an elder sister, scarcely second to that 
bestowed upon her own; their mother filled a place 
in her heart never before satisfied, kind and thought¬ 
ful as her mother or Aunt Hetty, yet so near her 
own age as to render their intercourse perfectly 
familiar and sisterlike; while to Mr. Grant, she soon 
learned to look up as something almost more than 
human. He w'as, indeed, a rare character; in 
purity of life and calm dignity of manner, just what 
we imagine a minister of the Gospel should be, yet 
gentle and cheerful, and, in the family circle, affec¬ 
tionately joining in every plan that could give plea¬ 
sure to the humblest member of bis household, with 
as much apparent interest as in the loftier duties 
which claimed his first attention. 

And here Ella, for the first time, saw the beauty 
of religion, and the charm which it can ca.st over 
even the everyday transactions of life, and was led 
to seek and find a participation in its blessings. No 
wonder that she loved those who had been the 
means of leading her to a happiness of which, in 
the brightest days of her prosperity, she had never 
dreamed! 

But, holy as seemed the happiness of that little 
household, it was not destined to last. Mrs. Grant s 
health, always delicate, began to decline; and, 
thongh no means were left untried which the most 
devoted affection could suggest, she sank, after many 
weeks of suffering, into an early grave. 

It was a few hours before her death that, rousing 
from a heavy slumber, or rather lethargy, into which 
she had fallen, she desired her children to be brought 
in her They were soon gathered at her side; the 
youngest, a babe of six months old, nestling in Ella’s 
^m: while the next in age, a lovely boy of three 
years old, his father’s image and namesake, clung 
round her, frightened by the darkened rwm and the 
lidwred breathing of hih dying parent. The others, 
old enough to understaml something of the scene, 
turned, sobbing, to tbeir father for the comfort which 
he sorely needed for himself. He drew them to 
leir mother’s couch, and, taking their little hands m 
hers 'already cold and clammy with the dew of 


death, ehe spoke a few brief words of counsel and 
of blessing. Then, motioning for Ella to come closer 
to her Ade, she whispered, in tones now scarcely 
audible— 

“ Promise me you will not leave them when I am 
gone.” 

For an instant, she did not reply; tears choked 
her utterance, and, before she could command her 
voice, the dying mother, taking her silence for de¬ 
nial, murmured again— 

“ Ella, my friend, ray sister, you will not refuse ^ 
my last re<)uest ? you will not leave my children to 
the care of strangers?” 

Her husband had bent down to catch the whis¬ 
per, and he turned a look of such appeal on Ella 
that, had she wavered, it must have decided her. 
But hers had not been the silence of hesitation, but 
of uncontrollable emotion ; and, by an effort repress* 
ing the sobs which almost suffocated her, she ut¬ 
tered— 

“I will never leave them—never!” and,bending 
her head over the infant in her arms, yielded to a 
fresh burst of tears. 

“ I am satisfied,” murmured the sufferer, faintly, 
and her face was bright with a lofty faith; “ God 
will lake care of them, and you will not forsake 
them. Lift*them up, Henry, that I may kiss my 
children once more.” 

The father raised the older ones to receive tto 
parting embrace; but the babe lay on Ella’s bosom, 
and, as she bent down to place it for an instant in 
its mother’s arms, Mrs. Grant, raising herself with 
sudden enei^^y, clasped both the child and her who 
held it to her breast— 

“ You will never leave it, Ella?” she repeated; 

“ you will never forsake ray child?” 

“ Never, as I hope to meet you in abetter world. 
answered the weeping girl. 

“ God bless you, dearest, and give you strength to 
perform your promise;” and, releasing her, she 
i pressed her cold and quivering lips upon her infant’s 
brow, and sank back exhausted in her husband’s 
arms. 

Ella hurried with the children to the nursery', and 
returned to watch beside her dying friend. A brief 
period closed her earthly existence; but not till sb« 
had again, almost unconscious of having done so 
before, asked and received Ella’s promise never to 
leave her little ones while they needed her care. 
And the vow made at that sad hour of parting, and 
; again renewed as she stood alone beside the cold 
; form of her who- had been to her as a dear sister, 

; was faithfully kept. 

A year had pmssed since the death of Mrs. Grant, 
and Ella, or Miss Mason, as every one but the cbil* 
dren called her, was still the presiding genius of 
the bereaved family. She had never left them for a 
I; day, scarcely for an hour. Her father’s efforts had 
!; retrieved his affairs, and he had more than ooco 
!; urged her return to a home which, though 
luxurious than her early residence, w'as far more 
i splendid than the comparatively humble cue she 
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occupied. But, tbougrh the affection which she bore 
ber early friends and her own dear family was nei¬ 
ther changed nor lessened, she could not leave what 
fbe felt to be her post of duty, nor did she wish to 
do 00 . 

Mr. Grant never urged her stay. He had alluded 
ooly once to his wife’s request, and that soon alter 
her death— 

“ I hare nothing to offer which can tempt you to 
remain,” he said; “ for my home will not be now 
what it was when she was here. Yet you know 
how much, how very much my children need you; 
Md if you can feel willing to stay for their sakes, 
tod that of her who asked it, I shall be most grate¬ 
ful, and God will bless you for the act.’.’ 

An earnest assurance of the pleasure which she 
felt hi being permitted to watch over the children, 
and, in any degree, to mioLSler to his comfort, satis¬ 
fied him; and, from that time, the subject was no 
more alluded to. Indeed, very little conversation 
of any kind took place between them; for Mr. 
Grant seemed now to shun the family circle as care¬ 
fully as be had once sought it. The greater portion 
of his ume was spent in retirement and studf, and 
^ appeared to have lost all taste for social enjoy- 
roeni since she, who had brightened every scene to 
ai®) had passed away. 

*Mi?s Mason had taken, almost as a matter of 
wurw, the whole direction of the household, and 

te eil no anxiety for worldly things. He saw his : 

1 ren well and happy, improving in their educa- I 
woo; and, though he superintended a part of that 
ucation, the general conduct of it was leA to their , 
wad and efficient governess. 

^ brilliant 
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re which she was a member and Mr. Grant pastor, 

u- began to reach Mijts Mason. She bad always looked 

at upon her minister as a being apart from the rest of 
to the world, one not to be spoken of lightly, nor ap¬ 
proached with even the shadow of disrespect; nor 
d had a^daily and comparatively familiar intercourse 
fr with him ever removed this impression from her 
mind. Words w’ould fail to express her grief and 
0 indignation at hearing, from one whom she had 

^ deemed a friend, that the name of this honored being 

had been coupled with her own in light W'ords end 
»' lighter jests, and that his comparative seclusion 
» from his people had been attributed to other causes 
than grief for the wife he had so tenderly loved, so 
deeply lamented. 

' An angel from Heaven would not escape cen¬ 

sure from those who would speak thus of Mr. 
Grant .’’’she exclaimed, unable to restrain the ex- 
: pression of her indignation. “ If ever there w'as a 
I being on earth whose life might challenge the closest 
scrutiny, it is his.” 

” I have no doubt you think so. Miss Mason,” 
said her gratified informant, smiling maliciously; 

“ but others”— 

Others!” she interrupted, impatiently. “And 
who knows Mr. Grant so well as I ? ' 

“^o one, certainly ; but I was only going to ob¬ 
serve that they would scarcely think you a disinte¬ 
rested witness.” 

I A withering reply rose to the lips of the excited 

! girl; but she felt that it was worse than useless to 
prolong the conversation, and, suppressing her feel¬ 
ings, directed it into another channel; and the lady 
visitor, having succeeded in the object of her call, 
and obtained fresh material for gossip, soon took 
her departure, leaving Ella to thoughts sad and agi¬ 
tated beyond any she had ever known before. And 
yet it was rather feeling than thought, for of thought 
she was just then scarcely capable; but the emo¬ 
tions awakened by W’hat she bad heard were too 
powerful for control, and, leaning her head on the 
arm of the sofa where she was sitting, she w'ept 
unrestrainedly and bitterly. 

From this indulgence of her feelings she was 
roused by the voice of Mr. Grant, inquiring, in tones 
of surprise and concern— 

“My dear Miss Mason, what is the matter? 
What ha.s occurred to distress you ?” 

She looked up in much agitation; but too highly 
excited to make any attempt at concealment, sho 
said, in broken tones— 

** Mr. Grant, I must go home.” 

“Go home! You have had bad news from B., 
then. I am very sorry. Are your parents ill ? Or 
what is it that requires your presence?” 

“ It is not that I am needed at home; but I cannot 
stay here any longer. Do not ask me w'hy,” she 
continued, wreeping; “but I must leave y6u.” 

“ Leave us ! go away altogether! Nay, then, 1 
must ask you W'hy. I must know what has caused 
this sudden determination.” And seating himself 
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beside her, he, after a time, succeeded in drawing 
from her the tale which had induced both her emo¬ 
tion and the resolve she had expressed. 

The account was no less surprising to him than il 
had been to herself, and caused scarcely less pain ; 
for he had never imagined that a wrong construction 
could be put upon the seclusion which his deep 
grief had induced. He sat for some lime in pained 
and gloomy silence, thinking only of what ho had 
heard, and forgetful of the effect il would exert on 
his domestic comfort shpuld it drive Ella from his 
house; until, drying her tears, she said, more 
calmly— 

“ It will be better for me to go home as soon as 
possible, Mr. Grant. If you can procure some one 
to take my place”— 

“To lake your place. Miss Mason!” he said, 
starting from his reverie. ” I cannot believe that 
you are serious. I cannot think that you will allow 
an idle tale like this to deprive my children of your 
care, and turn them a second time motherless upon 

the world.” ^ j, 

“Do not urge me to remain,” she replied, sadly; 

“ it is not right for me to sthy. God only knows 
bow fearful a trial it will be to me to leave you all; 

but I go ” ^ .... , 

“And why?” he asked. “I would willingly 

make any sacrifice to save you from the pain which 
has been so wantonly inflicted ; but to go away will 
not silence the slander. Believe me, the best W’ay 
will be utterly to disregard it, and it must ere long 
die of itself. If you leave us, you punish the inno¬ 
cent for the guilty; and what would my little ones 
do without you ? You have been a mother to them 
since they lost their own, and none could take your 
nlat^ as you have taken hers.” 

“ Let them go with me, then,” she said, the tears 
wain gushing from her Anna and 

Henry at leaM go with me. The older ones wdl 
not iBisa my care so much; but give me Anna and 

^Tyou would take my children from me,” he said, 
reproachfully, “the only objects which bind he to 
^rth' No' no! my little ones shall never be sepa- 
Led from me but by death; and if you leave them 
"L I cannot think you will,” he contmued, ear- 
nestlv “ Have yon forgotten their mother s last 
Li^^t and your own solemn promise to her who 
Tnow kn aUl in the world above T Forgive r^.” 
Padded, in much emotion; “ I bad never thought to 

tmind yoii of this; but I am pleading for my ch.l- 

and every other consideration must give way 

fo their welfare. Did you not promise my Anna 
.0 forsake them? And can the wtekedoess 

r absolve you from that vow? 

°l have thought of all this,” she replied; “and 
were the evil spoken of me alone, I would bear 
all though their words were sharper than arrows, 
than forsake my trust. But 
dering you; and, when the minister of God is de- 
Ihe cause of Christ suffers. And you hat™ 
stood so high, so far above suepieiou, 1 cannot bear 


that a single shade should fall upon your OBoie. 

Do not interrupt me,” she conlimied, gatbennj 
energy as she proceeded; “ I know what you wonld 
pay: that even this consideration does noiab-dve 
me from my promise. But I act os she would haw 
me act to whom my word was given. Her first 
thought was always for you; her first care to saw 
you from sorrow or reproach; her greatest pride 
your spotless name, your extended usefulness. Do 
you suppose she would wish me to remain with her 
chilJren at the expense of these ? Oh no! 1 am 
confident she approves the course I am about to 
take, and knows the pain it costs me. If you will 
not let me take the children,” and again her voice 
lost its firmness, and her countenance its composure, 

“ if I am forced to break the letter of my promise, I 
will be true to its spirit; and God w'ill not bring me 
; into judgment for acting as I believe my duty to 
them, to you, and to the dead requires.” 

Mr. Grant listened in silence; and, as she con¬ 
cluded, and burying her face in her hands, strove ia 
vain to conceal the tears which found their way l«- 
tween her slender fingers, he said, in a subdued 
tone— 

“ Your resolution is taken, then. It is useless to 
say more. And when w'ill you go?” 

“ As soon as possible,” she replied, without look¬ 
ing up or removing the hands which concealed ter 

, rii 

With no further remark, he left her; and bin, 
finding herself alone, gave free vent to the griel she 
had been trying to restrain. She was sobbing m 
bitterly, that she was not aware that any one was 
near her, until she felt herself encircled by the 
ing arms of the children, and heard their words o 
childi^ surprise and sympathy. 

Henry, her especial pet, had sprung upon the 
and, throwing one little arm round her neck, wn 
the other drew away the curls which fell over r 
face, while Albert and Emily, the elder chiUrtu. 
caught each of them a hand in both of iheirN ei 
claiming, “ Do not go away, Aunt Ella!-don'i it^ave 
us. Aunt Ella!” and little Anna, now almost two 
years old, was struggling in her father's arm^ 
crying, as she strove to reach Ella, “Take Annie, 

Aunt El! take Annie!” 

“ Why did you do this?” she said, reproachiully, 
as she tried to release herself from the * 
embrace. “ It is cruel to add to my distress, j 
did you bring them ?” - 

“ To bid you farewell,” he replied, “if yo« 
leave us.” 

“No! no!” cried Henry, clasping ^ 

round her, “ Aunt Ella shan’t go away!” 

And Emily, a warm-hearted, sensiliv’e chi , l ^ 
herself across Ella's lap and wept loudly. 

“ I can bear this no longer!” she cxclaime . » ’ 
extending her arms, she received the baby trom u 
father’s embrace and hid her face amid its go.aen 

Stay with us, Miss Mason,” said Mr. Granua 
tones that would falter, despite his self-coui , 
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“my children cannoC live without you. For their 
tttfj, and that of her who confided them to you, 
itiy with us.” 

“I will!” she answered, with a sudden resolve. 
“ foil have conquered, Mr. Grant. I will not leave 
' yoo, darlings. Dry your tears, Emily; Aunt Ella 
will not go ay.” 

And, as she bent to raise the sobbing child still 
l)iDg in her lap, Mr. Grant’s hand was laid for an 
instant tenderly upon her head, and, for the first 
lime in his life addressing her by that name, he 
' mtered, fervently, » God bless you, Ella! God for¬ 
ever bless you!” and turned hastily from the apart¬ 
ment, to conceal the emotion he could no longer 
repress. 

heft alone with the children, her assurances that 
ihc would stay with them soon quieted their fears, 
and changed their tears to smiles; and, afier seeing 
hwm again in the nursery pursuing the happy em- 
plotTnenu which their father’s hasty summons had 
iniemipied, she retired to seek in solitude the 
Hre^h she needed for the present and the future. 
Neeles and months rolled on, and the slanderous 
reports which had so deeply pained Ella bad, as 
Mr. Grant predicted, died of themselves. But their 
upon her had not cea.sed. Others might have 
forgoUen them, but she could not foiiget; and a 
nervous dread of their renewal would, but for the 
•Wermmaiion with which she turned from it, have 
^ her very miserable. All seemed as it had 
^ A was true, but the feeling of security which 
m e so large a portion of her happiness was 
; wd, though to others she might appear as 
^«il as before, there was a restlessness, a vague 
^er fluttering about her heart which she could 
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yon are at leisure ? I wish a few moments' con¬ 
versation with you.” 

Startled by the request, she merely bowed an 
assent; and, after seeing her little charge at rest, 
returned with trembling limbs to the parlor, where 
Mr. Grant awaited her. As she entered, he came 
forward to meet her, and led her to the sofa. 

“Miss Mason,” he said~“Ella, have I oflended 
you?” 

“ Ofl*ended me, Mr. Grant! Oh no! Why should 
you think that you have ofietided me?” 

“ I have fancied that you were less frank and cor¬ 
dial in your manner, Ella, for some time. You have 
not talked to me so much nor so freely as you once 
did, and I feared that I had, I knew not how, grieved 
or pained you. If so, forgive me.” 

“Never, at any time or in any way, Mr. Grant. 
If I have given you cause to think so, it is I who 
should ask your forgiveness. I have been dull, per¬ 
haps, for I am not altogether well, and, for the first 
time in my lifis, am somewhat nervous; but offence 
in your house I never had cause for, and, I do as¬ 
sure you, never thought of.” 

“It is well,” he said, musingly. »I am glad that 
it is "so.” 

And a silence of some moments ensued, which to 
Ella seemed interminable, yet which she dared not 
break. At length Mr. Grant rose, and commenced 
walking the room; and, gathering courage, she, too, 
left her seat, saying— 

“If you have nothing more to say to me, I will 
retire.” 

“ No, Ella, sit down again. I have much more to 
say to you—much which I scarcely know how to 
begin.” Then, taking her hand in his, as she still 
stood where his words had arrested her, he said, 

“ Let me come to the point at once. You have long 
been as a mother to my children : Ella, will you lie 
my wife?” 

He paused; but Ella could not answer; her heart 
throbbed so that she could not speak, and she sank 
upon the sofa and covered her face. He sat down 
beside her, and gently strove to .soothe her agitation— 

“ It is but a little while, Ella,” he said, “ since I 
deemed it possible to love any hut my sainted Anna 
At the time when you spoke of leaving us, I was 
roost indignaut at the idea of another ever taking her 
place. Even now it is but the first place in a wi¬ 
dowed heart that I can ofler you; one that will 
never lose the memory of its early love. Yet I love 
you fondly, Ella; better than aught else on earth; 
and, if you will be mine, will strive earnestly to 
make you happy.” 

Still, Ella was silent; and, when he spoke again, 
bis lone evinced much emotion— 

“ I fear I have pained you,” he said ; “ I oi^ht to 
have remembered that you were still too young to 
give your heart’s first warmth of love to one who 
has so little to give you in exchange. Forgive me, 

Ella. If you cannot love me, at least forgive my 
folly. I will leave you now,” he continued. 

“ Slay,” she murmured; but so faintly that, in 
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his agitatiou, he did not hear it, and had left her 
side, when, raising her head, she exclaimed, more 
clearly, “ Stay, I implore you. If I hesitated,” she 
continued, rapidly, as he returned, his usually calm 
countenance much agitated—“ if 1 hesitated, it was 
from no doubt of my own feelings, but of yours. Do 
you, indeed, love me ?” 

“ Do you doubt it?” he replied, almost indignant¬ 
ly. “Why should I profess a love I did,not feel? 
Do you think I would deceive you, Ella?” 

“ No! Oh no, I am sure you would not! And 
vet I cannot realize—it seems like a dream that you 
should love me.” She pressed her hand over her 
eyes for a moment, and then placing it in his with 
something of the childlike confidence of former days, 
she said, though her tone was low and tremulous, 
“ Mr. Grant, the least and lowest place in your heart 
is more valuable to me than the undivided love of 
any other!” 

“Ella! dear Ella!” he said, as, overpow’ered by 
this simple acknowledgment, he clasped her in his 
arms, “ as much as I can now love anything on 
earth I love you. You will be mine, then, Ella? 
I am no longer alone !” 

No answering words were needed now; for, in 
that "hour of joy, spirit communed with spirit, and 
each felt' how deeply and sincerely the other loved. 


“ Ella,” said Aunt Hetty, with a quiet snule, after 
the first congratulations were over, and when, the 
bustle attendant upon the arrival of the bridal party 
having somewhat subsided, she and her niece were 
conversing a little apart, “ George Sidney was nur* 
ried again last week.” 

“ 1 am glad to hear it,” replied Mr^ Grant, smil¬ 
ing and blushing as she met her aunt’s significant 
look, and recollected her ow^n words in relation lo 
second marriages. “ I hope he may be very happy.” 

“ Happy ! But are you not sorry for his wife? 
Is not a second marriage always a matter either of 
calculation or convenience ? Must not ewry spark 
of romance or freshness of feeling be extinguished 
before such a thing can be thought ol ? Does not a 
heart require”— 

“Aunt Hetty! Aunt Hetty!” interrupted her 
niece, in some confusion, “ pray do not bring up all 
the nonsense of my ^rlhood against me. I was very 
silly then.” 

“ And have grown wiser now, under Mr. Grant’s 
auspices. Ah, Ella, was not I a true prophetess, 
dear?” 

“ To some extent you were, dear aunt. I have 
given my vvhole heart in exchange for a second love, 
and I am more than satisfied; but—there are wry 
few men like Mr. Grant, and— and— please do not 
; tell him how foolish I used to be.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


A laboe concourse attended the funeral of Rich¬ 
ard Clifton. The memory of his father was pre- 
ciou., and the pure heart and benevolent life of hts 
mother caused many to shed the tear of 
over one of whose personal history they had but 
little knowledge. They knew that he had been 
successful in the struggle for wealth on the world a 
broad theatre, and that he had come home to his 
birth-place to die. When the preacher Mated the 
grounds for hope that the prayers and 
of his pious parents had not been lost upon the de¬ 
ceased; when he reported his testimony to t^he fac 
t nil his experience of worldly success had not 
U^e happiness; that he had at last found 
U by returning, like the prodigal, to his heavenly 
Father, there were tears of joy m many eyes. 

Susan leaned upon the arm of Horace Lamed, as 
the procession moved to the last resting-pla« of the 
dead Wlien the •• dust bad been committed to dust, 
ashes to ashes,” they walked homeward in silence. 
Horace declined the invilation to enter the lonely 
homestead, though it was given with an earnestness 


w'hich rendered the non-compliance an act o ua- 
kindness, at least such was its effect upja Sat"- 
She would have alt she loved by her side as s a 
relumed to the place whence one very deat to her 
had been borne to return no more. 

In the course of a few days, the confidential legM 
adviser of the late Richard Clifion made bis ap¬ 
pearance. It was found that all the business v? * 
tions of the deceased had been left in the most pec 
feet order, and arrangements made, in anticipaiwo 
of his decease, which rendered the task of set 
the estate one of great simplicity. B> his wi j 
had left to Mrs. Lamed a sum sufficient to secure 
her from want, and to enable her to educate cr 
son. With this exception, his whole fortune vas 
bequeathed, in trust, to his brother Heniy. 
half was to be paid over lo Susan as soon a.s. c 
was married, or became of age; the other half to 
be disposed of according to his brother’s discrein« 
Time passed on, but no change seemed * 
place in the habits of Horace. He continu 
mingled toils and studies. His visits to Susan 
not less frequent, but he was silent in regard to 
future purposes. A feeling of receive and di>t#n* 
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iKJgM to take the place of liiai perfect intercourse 
of spirit which had, siace (heir engagement, sub- 
tifted between them. This could not but deeply 
•feet one whose Der\’'e8 were so tremulously strung 
M were Susan’s. She eoduied it in uncomplaining 
lilence for a time; but one evening, ns they were 
Wkiog alone, she, with great effort, remarked- 
“ We do not seem to be to each other what we 
moe were. ” 

It was some moments before he replied— 

“Can yon not understand why I am now less free 
with you than I was beibre you became the mistress 
rfunbounded wealth ?” 

“I cannot, certainly.” 

“It is strange that you cannot.” 

"I do not think so. I did not know that wealth 
hid anything to do wHh affection. If the position 
in which I am placed, by no act of my own, leads 
yon to desire that any thought which has passed 

between us should be”_ 

“Susan,” said he, interrupting her, “you know 
M well as you know that you are alive that I woula 
•oooerpart with life than with the hope you have 
pwniited me to entertain.” 

“Why, then, this distance and reserve which 
hiTe sprung up between us ? It is most painful to 
Btc. You do not wish to make me unhappy ?” 

“Ineed not answer that question. I have long 
wtee ceased to seek for terms eicpressive of the full 
of my love for you. I have felt what you 
bw« alluded to. You may be sore it has not failed 
Cost me pain. But I care not for that, provided 
you are happy. I hayg never concealed a thought 
^ling from you, nor will I now. I was never 
y of you. I did not mean to make knowu 
impressible emotions you bad inspired, till I 
0 I and self-denial, and unwearied effort, 
^ aomewhat the wide disunce which lay be- 

tanoe L increased that dis- 

though I know that you remain the 
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'•o‘“nsambled v “ •"* 

® •mall denee h*. ““ “ influenced 

'kongh 

•<«>e tegwd i. ,0 be piOd to tto 

" J"'m''*'® Rin« 

yon bavl o “ " ““ •>«?«•” 

and you ahtJTT •“* 

33 *t again. I will 


submit wholly to your guidance as my guardian 
angel. 1 will do whatever you bid.” 

“ I bid you, then, yield to the promptings of your 
heart, and not to those of pride and mad ambition.” 
“ What would you have me do ?” 

“ I would have you cancel, whatever pecuniary 
sacrihoe may be necessary, your present engage¬ 
ments, and enter at once, under the most favorable 
auspices, upon a course of study adapted to secure 
the end you have in view.” 

He made no reply. 

“I will tell you,” said Susan, “what is in your 
thoughts. You wish to work your own way.” 

“I confess I do.” 

«If you were sick, you would allow me to smooth 
your pillow; if you were in affliction, you would 
allow me to weep with you ?” 

“ I would. There is not an angel whose presence 
would be so welcome, whose sympathy would be 
so precious.” 

“ But I must not be even the occasion of aid to 
you in the work of education!” 

“ I will, without delay, do what you have sug¬ 
gested.” 

The lovers were at once restored to their old 
familiar footing. They wandered on, forgetful of 
time, discussing various plans for accomplishing the 
object immediately before them. When they sepa¬ 
rated, both felt that it was impossible for reserve or 
di^ance again to arise between them. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A rew days after the interview recorded in the 
last chapter, Horace hade Susan farewell, and de¬ 
parted to avail himself of the advantages of a cele¬ 
brated seminary of learning. He gave himself to 
the pursuit of leanung with characterislie energy, 
and soon outstripped all his competitors. He was 
reoegnized as a young man of decided talent and of 
excessive embitioo. As his end was pursued by 
honorable means, he was regarded with profound 
respect, though, concentraled as were his affections 
on a single object, no one knew the warmth of feel¬ 
ing which glowed within his bosom. 

His letmrs to Susan were frequent and long. 
While they bore evidence of his intense affection, 
thej also, ere Jong, gave indications of unhealthy 
excitement. This was detected by the quick eye 
of affection, and was fbJlowed by earnest entreaties 
to moderate his zeal and relax his energy. The 
desired assuranoes were made by him; but it was 
soon seen by those around him that he had, in some 
degree, Inst his self-control; that all the energies 
of his mind were drawing, at a fearful rate, in one 
direction. He had become unconsciotts of danger, 
and seemed to take a wild delight in straining his 
mind to its utmost tension. 

Not long after Horace’s departure, a gentleman 
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from the city, a friend of the late Richard CUftcm, 
called at the homestead. His bearing was that of 
one who was to be held in reverence, for he was 
the possessor of a large amount of the soundest 
stocks in market. The pride of successful enter¬ 
prise gave a dignity to his step, and the conscious¬ 
ness of ample possessions a smoothness to his 
brow, befitting a young man, though a few gray 
hairs were sprinkled upon his temples. He was 
introduced to her parents by Susan, and he passed 
the evening with them, politely distributing his 
conversation among all present, yet inking the im¬ 
pression that he was on terms of intimacy with 
Susan. Ere he took his leave, he communicated 
the information that he should spend several days 
in the village. 

««You have met Mr. Holton before this?” said 
Mrs. Clifton to her daughter. 

I have,” was the reply. 

“Frequently, I should judge from his manner. 

“ Rather frequently.” 

“ I never heard you speak of him.” 

Susan was silent, till she saw an expression of 
unea.ine8.aiid pain .teal over her mother’, counte¬ 
nance No remark waa made by Mr.. CliAon, but 
her .Bence reemed to »y, “My daughter ia not 
wont to practice concealment toward, me.” 

I did not mention hi. name, becauw there wa. 
nothing pleawnt or interesting connected with il- 
nothing which you would feel iutercwd to know. 
While in the city, I »w him a number of ti^., 
hewa.di.poMd to be wmewhat attentive; but 1 
had no de»ire for hi. attentions, and the more «o, te- 
cauM be wemed wlicitous to keep them Mcret. 

« You do not know how much you may have lost 
bv diwouraging hi. attentions. He is now^e own¬ 
er of your late uncle’s houM, it Mem*. You may 

hi. appropriate 

huntWond»- But pleaM, mother, let u. My no 

- “Mr t^mn mnlwed hi. visit at Mr. Cimon’., Md 
, ,0 make himwlf agreeable. The next day 

attempte^ ^ of hi, band, with 

Tfinite propriety in a certain muKsle, “ deemed 
m be bie heart, both of which w.« 
and taken lo It was not till bo 

courteoui^anh ^^^p^^ted answer that he leam- 
earlier inquiry might have inf^^ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


lighlyMtie e®™^ hi. ignorance" of the contract 
^^fa^d mtur^ed to the city, Mgmttiog merely 


an . 

aforesaid, - 

loss of M much time 


News came of the alarming illness of Horace 
Lamed. Mr. Clifton was by bis bedside as aooo as 
possible after Ibe intelligence was received. He 
found bim delirious from a brain fever. The fever 
at length abated, and his reason relumed, but there 
waa an entire prostration of bis nervous system, 
which rendered bis recovery extremely distant, if 
not altogether doubtful. As soon as was practica¬ 
ble, Mr. Clifton caused him to be brought home. 
Mrs. Lamed look up her residence, for a time, with 
the Cliftons, and shared with Susan the labors coo- 
nected with the illness of Horace. 

Many a weary month passed ere he gained 
strength enough to leave his chamber. 
opened her flowers, summer and autumn ripened 
their fruits, and winter threw his winding-sheet 
over the face of nature, and still the aspiring scholar 
lay, as helpless as an infant, upon his bed. Fora 
long time Susan feared daily, lest the voice of im¬ 
patient complaint should be heard from his lips, ^ 
his mounting spirit should chafe and destmy the 
tenement that connected him with earth. But no 
such voice was heard. There was nothing m hu 
conduct to justify her fears. His gentle and su 
missive spirit, which at first was ascribed to P 
oel and mental weakness, was found to result from 
another cause. It was with unspeakable joy tlud 
Susan became convinced of the fact that the seve 
affliction had been sanctified to the sufferer, that m 
all docility be had received its lesson. 

When at length he was able to waBc fort ^ 
in the midst of harvest time. Leaning on ^ 
arm, and supporting himself by a rtaff, he sut^^ 
in reaching the wat undoraeath the walauMtW 
whoM rfiade M many pleawnt hour. h. 
passed by the occupants of the homestead. 

•^y love,” 

his weakness compell^ him to use, “Is 
be able to resume my studies.” 

Susan was less pained by the announcemen 
surprised by the coolness with which it was 
Her only reply was a look of sympatky ud *8^ 
lion; which he could fully appreciate. _ 

“My hopes of distinction are at an enu, 

tinned he, in the .ame calm, 
wahi^ ambition as truly as the Hindoo 

ships his idol.” iCncnn 

.• And your idol hw been removed, Mid Su" ■ 
“ Yes, it is effectually beyond my power w en 
the lists of competition.” • 

“ The thought does not give you • 

“ Not if you can bear the thought. 

“I promised to love you,” said Susan, a 
smUe sweeter, in the opinion of Horace, t 
had ever seen before, “ on condition 
a learned and distinguished man, did I 
“No.” 

“ What were the conditions ?” 

“ I recollect none; but still, you did not expert 
marry a nameless, feeble useless man. 
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“1 expected, and siill expect, in due lime to many 
Horace Lamed, unless he should grow weary of me| 
aixl desire to be released from his engagement.** 

A smile lit up his wan features. 

“1 advise that gentleman to think well of the 
matter before he applies for a release, for in that 
case ooe of his nurses may have a bill for service 
to present.” 

“How can I ever repay you !’* 

“Be easy on that score till the bill is presented.** 
Seeing that he spoke in deep seriousness, and was 
not in a mood to sympathize with her sportive 
faumor, she changed her manner— 

“Horace, the day has gone by in which we could 
talk of obligations and payments: we are one.” 

“I cannot say that I am disap{X)inted at the view 
yon take of the matter. I knew your self-devotion, j 

1 koew-you”-his voice failed him. She com- j 

picted the sentence by adding—“ would do what 
any true woman would do.’* 

“ I may be an invalid for life.’* 

“You will need one as healthy as I am to take 
care of you.” ; 

I can do nothing but submit myself to your 
gaidance.” 

** Yon could not have a more adectionate guide; 

•nd as to wisdom, we will club our stock, and I 
dare say shall get along very well. ’ * 

“ We must seek wisdom from above.** 

"True, and I thank you for the reproof. In that 
Kmark, I find a greater ground of hope for our future 
earthly happiness than in all your high purposes and 
WT«s8ing energy,” 

purposes are cut off, and my energy has 
“come weakness.” 

“And yet you have been enabled to submit to the 
““foiMlions of Infinite Wisdom! I count this of 


far greater value than the realization of your lofriest 
earthly hopes All fears for our earthly happiness 
are now removed. While those purposes remained, 
I ieared (and it seems justly) for your health and 
your life; and, further, I feared lest in time ambi¬ 
tion might even eat out a portion of your heart.” 

When he returned to his chamber, it was with a 
heart perfectly at rest. Never before had he ren¬ 
dered so fervent a thanksgiving for the treasure he 
possessed in the affections of his betrothed. 

A few months subsequent to this conversation, a 
few of the nearest neighbors were called in to wit¬ 
ness the ceremony of marriage between Horace 
Lamed and Susan CJifron. It was a union satis¬ 
factory to all, though some wondered that, with her 
property, she should not look higher; and others, 
that she could marry one who was not only poor, 
but likely to be an invalid all his days. 

I Soon after their marriage, they failed for Europe, 
and spent a year in the successful pursuit of health. 
On their return, they took up their abode in the 
homestead, which was somewhat enlarged, while 
its general character remained unchanged. An ad¬ 
joining farm was purchased, and Horace, so far as 
his strength would permit, entered upon the labors 
of a practical farmer. As, under his direction, and 
with the abundant means at his command, his fields 
put on a new appearance, his constitution acquired 
new vigor. The means of self-improvement, now 
so fully within his reach, were not neglected. 

Before the meridian of his life was passed, he 
was called to offices of trust and honor, which 
brought him into association with the most eminent 
of the land. This distinction, for which in life’s 
morning he panted, and for which he was ready to 
make any sacrifice, came unsought in the regular 
performance of duty. 


matrimonial ruflections. 


by j. wm. 


Tmt tell me I ihonld marry; 

^natkwhy long I tarry! 

the maid who ha. a heart, 
p d breathe devotion— 

’ Bat, happy d, 
‘ are not what they . 

for beenw’. ^ • 

Pleaie I ■’"'•o—how deep! 


WEXDBMZTSS. 


But if my hopes of bliss prove folly, 

I ’ll not grow melancholy ; 

Wherefore must I pluck a flower, 

When I can dwell in Flora’s bower— 

Sip nectar like the honey4)ee— 

Hover around ever>' bud I see ? 

' Nor must I live a hermit through this life: 

I ’ll go among the Turks and buy a wife; 
Circassian dames are meek and fair, they say, 

And I can try a new one every day. 

Woe to the belle that won’t behave— 

Next day 1 ’ll sell her as a slave ! 

«««««« 

But, maiden, list: Soon fade all lovely things; 

Each new-born year a rich profusion brings: 

Three summers only bloom to captivate; 

Use well thy charms—it soon may be too late ! 

The dew evaporates, and sunshine fades the flower— 
The bloom and fragrance last an only hoar. 
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AxTLICATION OF ANTIQUE FORMS TO MODERN ART. 

DESIGN FOR A LADY’S WORK-BOX. 
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hi8 tasteful work, the artist has combined 
jcautiful forms, borrowed from the antique, 
plied to the work-box and its furniture. We 
front and top view of the work-box. It may 
duced in carved wood, gutta percha, stamped 


leather, or any of the substances generally 
such purposes. The foliage is of a type well known 
to the students of historical ornament as being fre¬ 
quent in the wood-work of English, Flemish, and 
German churches about A. D. 1500. 
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J'™ a twpj,^ •» brought 

for .h*hLr^ ,0 

has venm^ in , *c«tcheon9, &c. The 
^ inscriptions 4hich ^ objects, to intro- 
"“f ofleo odd to toe iutemt. 

“•do ouHtuLrly appr^riete. 

33# 


Thus, on the box is seen, with the idea of its being 
a giA, the old phrase (not, however, less cAeo used 
or leas expressive) ** Forget me not the wards of 
the key form the word“2V«e;*’ and the thimble 
bears the motto I guard loell;'^ each thus express¬ 
ing the services rendered to its possessor. One of 
the chief merits evinced by the design before us is 
the unlimited and unbroken harmony which pervades 
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the whole, uniting, by an easy link, the elaborate 
sculpture of the box with the simplest instrument it 
enshrines; and we cannot help feeling that the ma¬ 
nufacturer would be amply repaid in the execution 
of a work like the present, precisely as it is placed 
• 



sfore him. We may, 

e produced with * X. 

teel, or combiaation of atee 


\ 


---• 

SABBATH LYEICS. 


BT W. OILXOKB SIXXS. 


DAUGHTER OF CHALDEE. —IixiAH XLVII. 


Th* Lady of Kingdoms no more— 

Oh ! Virgin of Babel, thy fate 

Is now in the dust to deplore 

With the kingdoms that honored thee late; 
Thy pride, which in luxury shone, 

EVhn lovely for worship, shall be 
Degraded to toils which shall leave thee undone, 
^ pity of all who shall see. 

Thou Daughter of Chaldee, in vain • 

Shalt thou dream of the sway of thy sires; 
Thine eyes may not witness again 
The glory that filled thy desires; 


Thou wast proud in thy treasures of das 
Thou wast glad that the earth was thine owhi 
A nd the pride and the shame of thy lust 
Left thee reckless and leaves thee o’crthrown- 

Where now are thy magic, thy spells. 

The enchantments that came at thy call t 
The sorcerers, whose art never tells 
Of the fate ever ready to fall ? 

Let the magians who counseled thy ways. 

And spoke with the stars, each by name, 
Now save thee the death of these days— 

They save not themselves from the flame 
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BT ALICS B. BXAL. 


PART II. 


“M 7 heart's aympathiea go with the wonuio who 
labort for heraelf. Through aJI the difficuitiea, the 
prejadicM, and the diaadvantages of pushing on her 
/ «wn course through iife-who yet does it bravely and 
la iincerity—each a woman is a heroine. ”—Zs/rsf/rom 
Mast Howitt. 

We all know how occupation will divert the mind 
from its greatest sorrows, and even Mrs. Burton 
felt this, as the preparations for nemovai were 
. fpeedily made. It was constant pain, it is true, to 
look around upon the rooms so sacred to the me¬ 
mory of her happy domestic life; the very furniture 
was endeared to her by a thousand recollections, and 
*h| knew that no home could be to her what this 
be^ Lucy had many a pang at giving up her 
oe/ovef^ctures ; a superb piano, a birthday gift 
rom her father ; and the many elegant trides that 
her taste bad gathered about her. And she, too, had 
loomed the ashes of a buried past, and the living 
wrrow was, at first, almost as great a weight as any 
hat bad fallen to her lot. It is no light thing to 
^ the heart from the object all its love has been 
<^tered on for years, to stifle every remembrance 
01 past hope and confidence, to check its yearnings 
a return of this sunshine, and resolately close 
«ry avenue to its warmest sympathies. There 

ZfiT wmething to remind her 

of her lovrer. Them were hi, pft.; «.d 
•he I t Winded with thick gathering tears as 
^ ier i„. „poa picomd Lblence 

^re^rpomhwd for herbridrimu,! be dmpeed 
. ,he laid ibeni aside, one bj- ooeVshe 
>‘•1 had jTsLdeiT’^ mimrable change real 

PiovLum of ^“e»''oniiig Iho All-Wise 

»"*”c«ofourfather in Heaven! • 

«o be consoled for 
•b* warn of r “e^e ^own 

'““Panion of man "““e* P’[e “P bis horse, the 
audered in ih * boliday, and his boyish 

few lean they an, ® 'o be of use that, after a 

'<« books obeerfol again, and chose 

bbiaiy, and packed ih * 

’'e'eioretaiTwiih P'«y'bings they 

®Qd induB(i.fQQj show of being biistiiog 

''Xer “ removal; end 

™r strength and fortitode to sup- 


port her mother and reconcile her to the new abode, 
the best their limited means would allow them. It 
was one of those neat small dwellings that have 
lately Iteen planned for the comfort of those in mo¬ 
derate means, with a cheerful-looking parlor, fur¬ 
nished with the plainer articles of their old home, a 
few choice engravings, and Lucy's guitar, which 
was all that she would take beyond the actual 
necessities of life. It was in a back street, it is 
true, and far from all former associations; but this 
was rather in its favor, Lucy thought, and she did 
not care for neighbors, so they wei^ honest and 
respectable people. 

Mrs. Burton drew down the blinds the instant 
they were in the carriage ; and Lucy and George, 
each unknown to the other, vowed in their hearts 
that, if their hopes were realized, their first act 
should be to restore the home of their early child¬ 
hood to the mother who now felt the parting so bit¬ 
terly. Many days, and even weeks, passed, before 
any of the family could become accustomed to the 
new life that they had entered upon. The rooms 
seemed so small, and the services of one domestic 
were not sufficient for the many demands that at 
first were thoughtlessjy made upon her time. Then 
there was the watching the actual outlay of dollars 
and cents, something Mrs. Burton bad never been 
accustomed to in the lavish expenditures of her 
former home, and she missed the daily excitement 
of visiting or receiving visitors—the idle morning 
drive —the lounge at Levy's counters. As for vi¬ 
sitors, not a single card was left for more than a 
month after their removal. Then there were a few 
scattered callers from among those they had been 
most intimate with, some of whom lifted their rich 
dresses almost contemptuously as they entered the 
narrow street; but, after a time, even this was 
ended, and the Burton family, save a few dear 
friends, truly so, were buried to most of their ac¬ 
quaintances—as little missed or remembered in the 
circle where they bad once been courted and ca¬ 
ressed, as their dead father from (be eager barterers 
upon 'Change, where he had lately held so influen¬ 
tial a position. 

And, all this time, Lucy’s own experience had 
prepared her for the change, and to spare her mo¬ 
ther’s feelings os much as possible when she com¬ 
plained of this heartlessness and neglect. She had 
only waited until they were settled in their new 
home to carry out her designs, for immediate action 
was necessary. The annuity of which we have 
spoken—two hundred a year—paid their rent. The 
sale of the furniture bad also been secured to them, 
and this, together with a not inconsiderable sum 
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realized by parting with the ornaments which Lucy, 
as well as Mrs. Burton, had been plentifully sup- j 
plied with, would keep the family from want for a 
year or more. Meantime, Lucy hoped to l>e able to 
be independent m her earnings, at least if resolution 
and patient industry would achieve the object. 

Who could describe the dreary, sensitive shrink¬ 
ing with which she entered upon her first day of 
toil ? She had never found herself in the street at 
such an early hour before; and, after a hurried 
Walk, she was ushered into a lar^ work-room, ia 
■which some twenty girls, of all ages and appear¬ 
ance, were gathering. They eyed her curiously, 
for some of them had seen her in the show-room, 
and had envied her perchance as she stepped from 
the carriage dressed in a tasteful and elegant cos¬ 
tume. Now she was attired more like themselves, 
in a plain dark mousseline, with a ribbon or an or¬ 
nament. It seemed as if Mrs. Hill would never 
arrive; for L|icy felt all the impertinence and vul¬ 
garity of their gaze; and the half-whispered remarks, 
and bursts of laughter which now and then came to 
her ear, she had no doubt were aimed at her, as they 
glanced at her white, ungloved hands and delicate 
figure. Mrs. Hill’s entrance was like a ray of sun¬ 
light. Her welcome was most cordial, and the girls 
instantly saw that the new-comer was to be treated 
with consideration and respect. It was quite a re¬ 
lief, after this ordeal, to be sitting quietly in a plea¬ 
sant corner of the room with her first task in her 
hand, the intricacies of which she was occupied in 
conquering; and yet we must confess that her step 
was heavy as she returned home, with thought and 
weariness, and her walk was lengthened by more 
than one square, so that the traces of involuntary 
tears might disappear from her face. The prospect 
of constant contact with natures so foreign to her 
own disheartened her, and shadows like the sun- 
clouds that rise in the west on a dreary winter’s 
evening seemed to close around her. 

It was difficult to throw aside this despair, or 
rather to conceal it, as she entered her mother’s 
room; but Mrs. Burton looked up with an animated 
face, for she began to feel bow much Lucy had sac¬ 
rificed, and was resolved that she would conquer 
her foohsh aversion to the plan which promised at 
least domestic peace. Besides, there was good 
news. Dr. Howard bad jest «!alled in to tell her that 
he had secured a place in a counting-house for 
George, With what was, for the first effort, a liberal 
salary, quite enough for his own maintenance and 
to pay Waiic’s school bills. 

^acc was to study at home; and as Lucy sat 
that evening, with bar darling sister’s bright face 

^Uida^rioosly preperiog, and watebed 

]!!!.. nf George and WiUieialiniig over TOme favor- 

’^^hame aObe window, aha fell ipitte repaid for 
*!.* *.«>« annoymoee, in the thought that all then 
secured tho comfort and independ- 

their own h'>rae 
“yet many a cold, dark morning her heart sank 


within her, as she mounted the long flights of stain 
to the work-room, and saw those same dull or im¬ 
pertinent glances, that she had shrunk frOT si fi»t, 
watching her entrance. By and by, she becme lo 
distinguish them apart, and to know who she couU 
instruction tbat was 


turn to for the assistance or 


sometimes necessary in the absence ^ 
or: for they were not all co.r« or iH-».ture.l. »d 

she soon 


hev were nui un w—- . 

sne began to exchange 
many of them ns she enconn e 
sauntering groups coming to 
When they found that she d ^ 

coldly aloof, they Ledwiththeo. 

and, though she never , eoosider- 

,hey soon esme to love Hill's 

at ion she had not expec e influence of ber 

quick eyes soon wrk-room, sod 

quiet, industrious examp were losiof 

fcl, how “j p,rf„tion arts over, 

when the daudgery of / more coDgen»l 

and she resolved to remove her to a m 


atmosphere. 


5 delight 


The young girl had voice 

and triumph on hearing arawineiP®®’** 

charming?” she said. “IO“ 

idea, and it is quite “Y good 

..Finished watly, too,” 
well pleased at the ifhere.«ef 

noticed the color mount to Why,«« 

ness, " in the M.« B"" 

rtiall have nothing to teach you «»»' 

That same afternoon, ^sssidW 

walk homewards, and told ^ „ s (e* 

ia the ahow-rooro was to be 
weeks, and, although there were 
applicants for the plaoe, she wo e,eocoii' 

fi^ofall. ••Thewages”-»1»<»>'»^..„. 
ceal realities under the more g.^>oM 

lary”-” would be be lighW' 

Otherwise receive , her duuea wou 

more varied.” ,, ^ Us-itateto 

(K course, yon will say she could n 

accAs so kind an offer. _«w-u.ful 

I do not think she did, or that sheWtf 
lo Mrs. Hill for her kindness; and yet it W 
ment or two before she spoke, and then , 

trembled as she thanked her employer. But 
thoughts passed through her mind that “ 
ordeal, and one even more repugnant to her feelingb 
was about to commence. Actual contset and 
oiation With those sbe had once met under w at 
different circumstances! It may be thought wet** 
ness in one who had already shown so much rew- 
lution ; but it was a sad evening, the more so lb*t 
Willie was smarting beneath the taunting words 
of a schoolmate, who bad called him beggar,"’ ia 
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ft boyish quarrel, and George seemed brooding over 
the hopes that necessity had compelled him to 
relinquish. 

The path of duty, even where smoothed by 
patient self-denial, has, afler aU, its harsh and 
ni^d passes. 

It was only the bursting out of a bright flame 
from the hearth—so slight a thing—that restored 
Lucy to her wonted cheerfulness. And then she 
tiought, “How very happy I ought to be!—how 
^ry ungrateful I am!—when so many of those poor 
girls go to comfortless homes or lonely lodgings, 
^ here is mother with her loving face, and Grace’s 
^ head upon my knee, and this bright, cheerful 
flight dancing upon my books, dear unchanged 
mends! And there is my poor neglected guitar,” 
she rose and threw its dark ribbon across her 
Moulder and played a lively air, that set Grace and 
ie to dancing, and made poor dependent George 
o^t is melancholy and echo their merry bursts 
of laughter. 

Mrs. Burton had not remained unchanged while 
•“ this lime was pm«ing. Vou would scarcely 
recognized the pale, tearful widow in the 
»y, (^tented housekeeper, that now not only 
Rooked, her servaut's duties, but shared in the 
ISO domenic life. She found a willing and 
™ Grace, who was too young to be 
led by ths world’s neglect, so that Effie How- 

TlT”' ‘0 «« hes- After all, it was 

Ppy a litUt household, taking every circum- 
«»"<Je™iion, as could readily be found, 
lie«°'kl ****” '* could have been had they 

lioB of Ik 1 “'^“'** glOMuy recollec- 

^oHhe loss of their father, surrfunded by ob- 

tied.. ^'***!"’ recalled him every hour iu 
®P»« them. ***** exertion pressing 

<1*S ’ k^”" with the Spring 

•ifsl torn Ik “»*»'ed to prepare the beau- 
ttands displayed upon the various 

first -Tiva tempting light, and now her 

at hand. She 

Woftoti k**i!^* foom, and could but remember 
Isas hea^ *^ ‘‘ * heedless, care- 

Mmg that’ ^ errand of a purchaser, paying 

badbftmn n^s ^**Iiout a thought; and how she 
quisite tasi^ complimented upon her ex- 

^ber or ih ^ others—by her generous 

of dwell intw * lover, who was never weary 

^ startlfdT” betrothed. She 

>»hich rose fro”' reverie by the depth of a sigh 
HiU underatr^ J 

*®gin<rlv niv-a T P*®eed her hand encou- 

So Luc^wJ^’ k ** better to have the worst first.” 
onA a A * self-possessed, 

^’sdZ crowding around Mrs. 

y caps and bonnets, some starting when 


they saw her thus, and others assuming a cold un¬ 
consciousness that they had ever met her under 
other circumstances. For her story was well 
known, and had been talked over and wondered at, 
and she had been ridiculed and misinterpreted in 
various ways, for the amusement of those who had 
once called themselves her friends. They could not 
be openly insulting, when they looked in her calm, 
self-respectful face, while making their idle com¬ 
ments on the novelty or grace of the fashion she 
was recommending to them. She returned the 
distant bows voucl^fed to her as coldly as they 
were given, and felt her native dignity increased by 
every rudeness she experienced. And who would 
dare to say that she was not the equal of those gid¬ 
dy creatures, reared in expensive idleness, without 
an aspiration above dress and fashion, or a dream 
of life’s responsibility? They were clothed, and 
;* warmed, and fed without a thought on their indebt¬ 
edness to the parent who was toiling with anxiety, 
if not with labor of the hands, for their enjoyment; 
they were blind to the beauty of un.selfishness, and 
deaf to the claims of the suffering and needy upon 
the income they recklessly squandered. And Lucy 
knew all this; and the contempt of such as these 
could do no more than call a flush to her brow. 

Sometimes she would turn quickly to answer a 
familiar voice asking, « What did you say was the 
price of this?” and an involuntary smile of recogni¬ 
tion would for a moment play uj^on her lips, to^ade 
as quickly; and again she could scarcely conceal 
her contempt, as some one who had fawned upon 
Mrs. Burton in her days of aflluence for an invita¬ 
tion to her parties, or an introduction to her set, 
would inquire, with drawling, patronizing tone, 
“Ah, how is your mamma, my dear? Where has 
she burled herself?” 

But this morning, like many another that had 
seemed interminable, drew to a close, and Lucy, 
wearied with the inane conversation, and watch¬ 
ing the hollowness of many whom she had never 
suspected of hypocrisy before, laid aside the glitter¬ 
ing ribbons and silks she had been surrounded with, 
thankful to Mrs. Hill for calling her away to take 
the address of some of the customers. As she 
bent over the desk, turned from a group that had 
last entered, a familiar name fell upon her ear, mak¬ 
ing her hand tremble so that the lines were scarcely 
legible, while she listened spell-bound. 

“It’s true,” said one of them, gayly; “ I had it 
direct. It makes as much talk as breakiog bis en¬ 
gagement did last year. Wasn’t he a noble fellow 
to offer to provide for all that family! and what an 
ungrateful creature Lucy Burton was to refuse him, 
when he begged and plhaded, I’m told! No wonder 
her uncles have cut her. I saw her cousin Isabel 
only last Tuesday, who says her father won’t even 
allow them to speak since.” 

What ever became of her? She was reduced 
to a governess, or something of that sort, wasn’t 
she ?” 

»Oh, worse than that. Why, I ’ve certainly 
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been told that she's one of Mrs. Hill’s sewing girls. 
Perhaps she made this bonnet, who knows? Pnde 
must have a fall 1 But about James Allan?’’ 

“ Oh, only he's engaged again to Florence Fisher 
—the blue hat, if you please—and both families are 
delighted. It’s a splendid match in every way, and 
I expect they will have a superb wedding. I never 
could see, for my part, how he came to fancy Lucy 
Burton.” 

“ Nor I—what a lovely color that ribbon is!—I 
guess he was not broken-hear^. I met them to¬ 
gether in Walnut Street yest^lay. I knew her 
velvet cloak—isn't it sweet?~and I’m told he has 
ordered diamonds for a wedding present.” 

Ah, little thought the speaker, her beautiful month 

** Curvfed, like the archer's bnw. 

To send the bitter arrow out,” 

the effect of this idle gossip upon the object of their 
comments, who rose, and then sat down again, co¬ 
vering her face with her trembling hands nntil they j 
had passed from the room. Then she finished her 
duties mechanically, folded the laces, and laying 
aside the beautiful ffower wreaths, so mocking in 
their loveliness to her heavy eyes, all the while 
with a pang of pain in her heart, worse than she 
had suffered since the first agony of separation. It 
was something she had not counted on; and she 
WES so unprepared for it! Shut out from her former 
asso^tes, she was not in the way of hearing the 
prevailing gossip which ushers in an engagement in 
certain sets. Mary Howard was the only one who 
could have known it, and, by a tacit agrectnent, the 
name of James Allan had never been mentioned be¬ 
tween them since the day of their separation. It 
was only natural, only what she might have ex¬ 
pected, she said to herself many times that afler- 
noon. What was he to her, after all ?—and yet the 
dd tenderness for a momonl bowed her spirit, and 
it was bard to know that another bad so soon 
claimed the fond attentions with which he had once 
surrounded her. 

But not even to Mary did she confide what she 
bad learned; nor did Mrs. Burton know it until, 
some two months after, the announcement of the 
marriage caught her eye under its appropriate head 
in a morning paper. She was surprised and indig¬ 
nant, and exclaimed— 

“ Why, Lucy, James Allan is married! and, of 
all things’, to that haughty Florence Fisher you dis¬ 
liked so much!” , 

She wondered still more, and was deceived, as 
many a careful mother has been, in thinking that 
her daughter had conquered any feeling she might 
once have had; for Lucy put her cup quietly on the 
table and said— 

oYes, I have known of the engagement some 

there was much truth in Mrs. HilFs homely 

^ Mrs Burton never knew that Lucy had en- 
' ^^red the bridal train at the very church door 


had seen the fond devotion of the newly-made hoa- 

band, and Ihe proudbeanty of the b'i-J*- 

she had met the gaie of James Allan for the W 

time, ns he stood with his h«.d on 

door giving some direction, to the * 

.he first time since that gentle ’ 

and honor, Vhen he had shaken her off « ^ L . 

buthereheekdidnot^^ter^ . 

recognition, though he " .ferriage , 

thrill of pain, and, m * how.be could , 

had borne him away. S ^ 

be so calm as she pursued th«i 

the calmness of a heart se ^ • ygness,nor 

earthlylove-^ne that a knows no varmbleae^ 

the shadow of turning.” 

Afterwards, she frequent y gl^eerfally to 

driving or walking, ^ occupation, and fb* 

what had become a Allan’s superb p«^ 

often heard ladies speak of Mrs- ^ 

: ties, or the gay and 

watering-places. Lacy n -|ja 5 Ure could 1« 

i fel, in her inmost in .he 

purer than that 

pineal of her beloved , y^orite 

charge of her many of ^ 

every one in the ’ selor in th«i'tn«^ 

erne to her a. « friend c^|^ Bi,,.. 

and discouragemeats. « P^^,pect of d"** 

unbounded confidence, caring f*'- 

whose good opinion • ju gppearance th“ 

She was older thougMfr'”e.» i» 

years. There was a ge , ^ than ever, • 

face that made her mo^ in her 

Howard decl^d; and Ma^- 
own happy home, and Mary . jjr>. 

her ns a dear friend and [ujioess «« 

long talked of ^solution to consid« 

put into effect, and every one 
; exactly right and proper t * Bomihe''®®’'‘f 
succeed her; and thus, five y , j^cmeitsbeudi 
first entered the establishment. 

an active, energetic womM of ^ ihs 

In these days of constant heroine 

rights and duties of women, opposed to tu¬ 

bas but favor in the eyes of thow 
called social reforms, by my la* j„ 

Lucy Burton had not "L^asnotbin? 

The prosecution of her scheme. Dle^ 

coarse or bustling in *'®''P„ eoterin? 
chants involuntarily look off their 
her presence, and fashionable ladies we , 
in their lives, civil to a “ shopwoman. 
nothing in promptitude and regularity o 
inconsistent with good breeding, nor do a. 
the ability to make it available border upon m - 
line assumption. No one would have dreanie 
inviting her to address a “Woman’s Rights 
veniion,” though she had her accounts at bank,aP 
with many a flourishing French importer. Nor o 
we mean to say that this firmness and dignity ol 
character were achieved at once, or without raanyfl 
heart-burning, many a struggle with hersell', m 
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oftentimes fearful despondency. But then there 
was the bright side of the picture, prosperity attend¬ 
ing aU their little plans, health, pleasant intercourse 
with a few dear friends, and, withal, that » peace 
which the world cannot give.” She was now able 
to place Grace at an excellent school, where her 
companions gave a new interest and variety to the 
young girl’s life; and the thought of “ sister Lucy’s 
lelf-denial,” which she now began to appreciate, 
and the approbation which awaited her, quickened 
ambition and excited industry. Willie had as¬ 
sumed, with hearty zeal, the place vacated by 
George in the counting-house, while the student 
look up his books again with far more resolution 
Md success than if he had never been parted from 
So we leave the family five years from their 
father’s death, to meet them again when five—yes, 
fifteen more have fiown. 


It w m the old parlor of her early home that we 
tod Lucy Burton once more. StiU Lucy Burton, 
though her fair hair is not so abundant, and her 
fiyttw hag long since lost the grace and slenderness 
0 pr ood. It was a dreary autumn evening with- 
oot, but aU within was peace and happiness. The 
«>om was plainly but tastefully furnished; a heaped- 

bars of the grate, 
todthS soft spell of the red twilight brought dreams 
he past to the muser at the fireside. It was her 
•«! ^birty-nine years since she came to be 
pleasure” in that very house. 
^ ® wound the room; it was associated with 
recollection.. How ehe had bounded 
the door when her father’* footsteps sound- 
»nilj ' j mother’s feet and 

of her, little brother. 
ST.. 'f“ “*®y ®“">® before her 

®°«W she ever 

had for the kind watchful cate that 

wish..? -rv** folfilment of her dearest earthly 
w. The prosperity which had enabled her so 
rSsIn " '*•*“" «>®if “Other to her old home, 
Grace, now the wife of one she 
that nj 11 ^‘**’®’* Petient gentleness when 

Gsorte'*^ k^k'***’ '*’* wonderful success of 

How realized many a day-dream, 

if I have ^ 'bankful enough ? « And 

direct mv inv«tore,” she thought, “ still 

But what trial could Lme ? 
to wish yearning in her heart? 

Of sister ?n ®y®Pathy than that of mother 
Tnip ^ for what might have been 7 

ber now. She was 
•tod she ha/T * * insult; for it was 

tod that competence, but fortune, 

tod intellii!!! 'inhere her beauty of character 
•h.*lft ,!r k*"^."" P'*^»®<*- And she had 

'*Ma iho 1 . 1 ! *'/"®“'*’ erisht, to distinguish be- 

*wld ^ '"'**• “'® *®'^ ®' 

Won V m b®PPy Imowing that she 
*o» much trt^mpaihy. But was there not 


a dearness wanting to that earnest, afieciionate 
heart ? 

What thought brought that grow’ing mist before 
her eyes, as her hand shaded them from the fire¬ 
light ? Ah, it was here also that she had known 
her first ^d last love-dream. There she bad often 
seen him stand—did you think, ye worldly ones, 
that years could have retained that memory so 
vividly? And now he also wm alone. The dust 
of death had long since settled on the beautiful eyea 
of Florence Allan, and— 

I She turned with a quick, startled movement. 
There was a s^^anger ushered into the room: no, 
not a stranger, for his feet were familiar to the 
threshold; and, though changed by years, with 
dark locks whitening slowly to silver, James Allaa 
could not be mistaken. 

“Lucy!” 

And he came near to her, so near that she almost 
felt his breath upon her forehead, and would have 
taken her hand; but she drew back coldly, and 
asked him to be seated, as if he had been a common 
acquaintance—as if her heart had not held his image 
when ho entered. 

“ No, let me kneel to you rather, Lucy; kneel 
and ask your pardon, though years have passed 
since I wronged you so deeply. I cannot think of 
courtesy; I cannot commence cautiously and gra¬ 
dually upon what I have to say. Lucy—will you 
not speak to me ?” 

How strangely it thrilled her, even then, to hear 
that voice speak her name! 

“ Mr. Allan,” she answered, still standing apart, 
“you are forgetting yourself.” 

“ Foigetting everything, Lucy, but those old days 
and you. I could never foi^t you. though I have 
stnven, and shut you out from my iAjrt for another 
love; but no, I could not shut you out; you were 
always there, good and pure and beautiful.” • 

She leaned upon the mantel and covered her face 
with her bands; she made no motion, spoke no 
word to check him. 

“ I was young and proud; and, God forgive me,I 
have suflfered’^— 

“I forgive you, then, James”— 

There seemed hope in her words; at lea.st in the 
lingering accent of his name she had hesitated to 
pronounce. He came still nearer. 

“ Will you not believe me will yon not listen 
to me ? As I came from the altar, I met yon like a 
calm accusing spirit. I have never forgotten that 
look. It has haunted me ever—ever; and now 1 
am* free once more, and let me hope—will you not 
let me hope that I may yet win your confidence— 
your love—here, where you once promised to be 
my wife? I am a desperate wooer, Lucy.” 

She looked at him in amazement. The proud, 
worldly man was bowed by a torrent of uncon¬ 
trolled emotion. She could but feel that it was un¬ 
feigned. It was the same passionate impeluous- 
ness she so well remembered of old. 

“ Is it that so many years have passed, time has 
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changed me so, that you will not ace I am pouring 
out my heart at your feet^ I know my words are 
more behlting a rash boy 5 ^ ever hajty, 

and let i hat plead for me. Ever wild and ungovern¬ 
able. But I am not old—you are not old. Speak 

tome, Lucy!” ® , ai 

“ You cannot forget,” she said, slowly and sadly, 
‘‘that here, in this very room, I said ‘God bless 
you!’ when w'e parted. Since then there has been 
scarce a day that I have not asked for that blessing 
upon you and yours.” 

“ Thou angel!”—he murmured rather than spoke. 

“ You have no forgiveness, then,'to sue for. What 
more w'ould you have me say ?” 

“Much more: that you have loved me through 
all; that all this dreary past shall be forgotten ; that 
you will be my own even yet, Lucy! Oh, you 
must remember how very happy we were ^then. 
how wc planned and dreamed of the future! All 
this can yet be realized; there are many years left 
for the expiation!” 

He saw that she was moved. With all his vehe¬ 
mence, he could feel that the past was stiU a spell 
of mighty power. 

“ I would have spared you this,” she said, again 
speaking sadly. I feel intensely all the pain I 
must inflict. Yet you have mistaken roe.. 1 loved 
what I fancied I saw was noble in your heart and 
life ; my idol became clay before my face. It was 
no light word when I said I would never be your 
wife.” 

“ But you have never given my place to any one; 
you have been and are free, Lucy.” 

“ Because I have feared another awaking. I have 
cherished no love dreams, but not that they have 


been shut out by tenderness for yon. I cranotM- 
parate love from unbounded confidence and tesp^. 

It is not my nature to trust when once beira^ \ 

• No, bv the sorrows of the past, as you have lavoted 
its happiness, I will be your true friend as em, ; 

nothing more.” . .. -j il'. 

That strange, stormy interview was at an end i 

She stood where he had left her, bewildered by tto i 
suddenness, the wildness of what had paste . L 

had rejected that love for which her | 

ture yiiamed ; had put aside all thought, of iU fi 
shielded domestic life she had often coveted 
she knew she was right in this; for, as s 
«iid, with her respect and 
and she could not respect one who h^onte 
trayed his manhood. Ah, this was th. 
she could not doubt that she had received the direc- 
tion Phe had prayed for. _ 

There was a patter of childish feet upi^n^^^ 

and a beautiful little girl came dancing 
tossing her light curls m aflected anger at her a 
and springing to Lucy’s arms. 

..liar Aunt Lucy!” said Uie W"' 
her bright head in an j’^,daKly 

upon her shoulder. And L-'V 

—her brother’s child—and felt t at 

a dear tie to life, though the love o ^ 
children were denied her. . ,l„l lut 

beautiful way, more humbly P®"***^ ! ,|iipaie- 

trial, but still “e^iV 

ful for the many proofs she had recei ^ 

ing kindness of her Fa^er in Ifcav»^ 

"In all thy vayt acinavUdgt 
direct thy paths for what is hem written has 
noble counterpart in real, actual life- 


GARDEN decorations. 


In our last article on this subject, we spoke of 
fountains, and now we shall try to turn the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to another subject equally im¬ 
portant in the decoration of a country seat, namely,. 
bridges. There are many country places in which 
a little sparkling stream runs through a deep roman¬ 
tic glen, and where a bridge of brick and mortar, or 
even of stone, would look wretchedly out of place; 
and yet where it is almost necessary to have some 
mode of passing from one rock to another. In such 
situations, nothing can be more appropriate than a 
rustic bridge, such as that shown on the following 
page, which can be made by any village carpenter 
who can contrive to put wooden planks firmly to¬ 
gether ; while the materials for the decorative part 
will be found in the woods on the estate. 

The principal thing to be attended to in making a 
bridge of this kind is to make it, as the carpenters 
say, stronger than strong enough; and care should 
be taken to give it sufficient abutments on each 
side, observing, however, that they are entirely 


well 

concealed by ivy and other creeping of 

as by shrubs. The rustic wwk £• 
pieces of wood with the bark on, ^ g. ^ joad, 
varnished to prevent the shining 

dull-looking varnish being used, ^ ^ 

pearance would materially injure e 

bridge. lu the bridge shown, if 

part just in the centre; but this y 
^t liked; or a seat may be placed on .he ^ ^ 
that part, and ivy trained on a CW 

to hang down and form a kind of ru 
course, this would only be approp^je ^ ^ 
view of the bridge was very 

ivy and framework would require o ^ 

fully and tastefully arranged; being 

mixed with the Virginia cree^f, springs 

grown on the banks from which e pgrtiaHl 
and being carried along the railing so 
shade the whole bridge. . foot*p»'^ 

If preferred, the planks w^h orm 
of the bridge may be disguised by > 
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pieces of wood, of equal lenglh?, across them, like > 
wliai the Americans call ‘‘corduroy roadsbut this j 
is unpleasant to walk on, and gives a feeling of in- | 
warily to the foot-passenger. It must be observed | 
that a rustic bridge of the kind described is most | 
suitable in wild romantic scenery', and that, when ) 


u.«ed over a quiet stream, it should not be near, or 
even in sight ol’, the house. In such cases, particu¬ 
larly if the house chance to be an Italian villa, with 
stone terraces, and other architectural ornaments, 
the bridges should certainly be of stone. 


leaves PEOIA MY J O tJ R N A L. — F L O R E N C E. 


BY VEBDIXAND COXK. 


“Of all the fairest cities of the earth 
one 18 80 fair at Florence. »Tia a gem 

a light broke forth 

««” rfo ju..ice to the be 

c"i7^nte*M’7* •’’*“PP« 

>nir. snel J ^^djci. This large, tic 

ti 

Villa, „ 7 wi 

gradually *"'* ' 

know C«h“ '*• 

'".let u, eni77i,""‘' 

X 1 .U .-34 &a»e ne 


j the railroad depot, where our passports are exam- 
I ined by Austrian officials; and, this humbug com¬ 
pleted, let us drive to our hotel, DTork or Gran 
Bretagna: there are several very good ones, and 
you are well taken care of in all. 

The most prominent object in the city, as it in the 
largest, is the Diiomo, or Cathedral of Santa Maria 
del Fiore (St. Mary of the Lily); and here sight¬ 
seers generally commence their laliors. This mag¬ 
nificent pile was commenced in the year 1298, and 
was not completed for a century and a half. The 
dome is a masterpiece of Bruneleschi's genius. This 
dome was the object of Michael Angelo's greatest 
admiration ; and, when he was leaving Florence to 
repair to Rome to build the dome of St. Peter’s, he 
turned in bis saddle to lake a last look at Bruneles- 
chi’s monument, and said, as he resumed hi.s jour¬ 
ney, “ Comete non voglio, meglio di te non posso.’'* 

* “ Like thee I will not build one; better than thee 
I I cannot.” 
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The great charm of the interior of the Duomo j 
consists in its simplicity, severe, almost to naked- i 
ness. None of the meritricious ornaments which 
ere everywhere found in the Italian churches are to 
be seen here. Its immense size is lost in the per¬ 
fection of its proportions. A fine old portrait of 
Dante hangs upon the wall, where it was placed by 
order of the Republic in 1465. Sir John Hawk- 
wood, an Englishman, one of the most famous lead- ; 
ers of the Condotlieri, who, in those days (like the 
Swiss of later limes), offered their swords to the ; 
highest bidder, is also commemorated here by an 
equestrian monument, erected bj' order of the Slate 
he served so well. ; 

Close to the Cathedral is the Baptistery, whose j 
chief merit consists in its gates of bronze, made by | 
Ghil)erti, and pronounced, by Michael Angelo, | 
worthy to be the gales of Paradise. Beside the $ 
Cathedral stands the famous Campanile (or Bell 
Tower), designed and partly fini.'^hed by Giotto. It 
is the most beautiful thing of the kind in Italy. 
Built of various colored marbles, in which W’hiie 
predominates, and elaborately worked, it has been 
thought worthy, from delicacy of outline and rich¬ 
ness of workmanship, to be placed among the finest 
apecimens of art. A fine view of Florence and the 
environs may be had from the top. 

A more singular medley of old clothes and old 
things of every sort cannot be found than is paraded 
in the Piazza of San Lorenzo. This place has been, : 
from time immemorial, devoted to the sale of an¬ 
tiquities, and many a fine old painting has lieen 
bought here in former days. In the rear of the 
Church of San Lorenzo, is the famous Chapel of the 
Medici, in which all the greatest of that family are 
to be deposited. It was commenced on so magnifi¬ 
cent a scale that it is alill far from complete, and 
much money will yet be needed to make it so. The 
dome is large, and is adorned with the finest frescoes 
in Italy. The sides of the chapel are to be entirely 
coated with the richest marbles (they are so now 
partially), and in each of the pilasters are inserted, in 
precious stones, the arms of one of the cities of 
Tuscany. Adjoining this chapel is the Sacristy, in 
which are preserved Michael Angelo’s unfinished 
statues of Day and Night, Dawn and Twilight, 
works full of that great roaster’s genius. Lorenzo 
do Medici, Duke d’Urbino, is buried here, and has 
a statue of himself, by Michael Angelo, for a monu¬ 
ment. He was the worst of that family; but, of all 
the evils he wrought upon mankind, his worst was 
begetting Catherine de Medici, who worked evil 
enough in her time for a whole century. The sta¬ 
tue is generally known as “ II Pensiero.” It is a 
little larger than life, and, in attitude and expres¬ 
sion, is altogether unique. He is sitting. 

He meditates, his head npon his hand. 

What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowls T 

Is it a face, or bat an eyeless skull ? 

'Tis lost in shade ; yet, like the basilisk, 

It fascinates, and is intolerable. 

His mien is noble, most majcstical.*’ 


In the Church of the Annunciation is Andrea del 
Sarto’s celebrated fresco of the Madonna del Sacco, 
which he is said to have painted for the monks for 
a bag of meal. He and John of Bologna are both 
buried in this church. 

The Church of Santa Maria Novella is, outside, 
one of the most beautiful churches in Europe, and 
contains much which merits close observation. To 
readers of romance, and particularly of Italian lite¬ 
rature, it is interesting as the spot where Boccacio 
lays the first scene of his “Decameron,” who« 
heroes and heroines, after enduring for some time 
the horrors of the plague which, in 1^8, swept 
away 100,000 inhabitants of Florence, 

“ Assembled there at matin time;” 
and, arter making their arrangements, 

“ While vice reveled, and along the street 
Tables were set; what time the bearer’s beU 
Rang to demand the dead at every door; 

Came out into the meadows; and awhile 
Wandering in idleness, but not in folly, 

Sat down in the high grass, and in the shade 
Of many a tree sun-proof—day after day 
Rcbiiing, in a ring, to banish care, 

Their hundred tales.” 

The Church of Santa Croce, th#Westminster 
Abbey of Italy, dates from the fourteenth century. 
Like many other churches in Europe, its fa^ 
still unfinished. Here are found the tombs 
menis of Italy’s greatest and best: ’ 

Dante, Alfieri, Machiavelli (whose tomb bears lu 
proud assertion, Tonto nomini, nullum ® 
gium”), Aretino, and, greater than aU, “ 

a side chapel lies the Countess of Albany, w 
of the young Pretender (the last of the 
the mistress first, and afterwards the wife o 
The Palazzo Vecchio, or old palace, in l e i 
i za del Gran Duca, is a heavy, sombre, ® 

; building, erected iu the thirteenth century, M 
residence, in turn, of the Gonfalonieri an ‘ ® 
dici. The shape is somewhat irregular,^ 
architect was crippled by instructions w ic p 

vented his building beyond certain limits, to av^ 

coming upon the ground which bad once ^ 

foundation for the demolished houses of the > 

; lines. This palace is associated with ® ® 

important history of Florence. The Chape o ^ 

: Gonfalonieri is still well preserved: ibe 
; loon is filled with frescoes illustrating the i ^ 

: great Cosmo, and many relics of Lorenzo dc i 
are still preserved in one of the apartments 
; ously-carved ivory and amber omarnenls, o ^ 
value. Opposite one comer of the palace, i 
; Loggia dei Lanzi, an open gallery, where some 
specimens of statuary in bronze and mar 

I preserved. whieli 

Connected with the old palace, by a ga 
: passes over a street, is the Royal Gallery m ^ 

i laceoftheUffizii. Here are to be seen many 

finest specimens extant of the best masters ® 

' ing; here, loo, is the famous Tnhuiif) an oc 
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room, draped with red, and with its dome inlaid 
with mother of pearl. Here is the Venus de Me¬ 
dici, about which‘statue so much has been said both 
in prose and verse. It would be very presuinptu- 
008 , at this day, to question the merits of this sta¬ 
tue; but I am sure that most persons who see it 
have had their expectations so much raised by what 
they have read, that they are very much disap¬ 
pointed with the mignonne goddess, who is only 
four feet eleven inches fall. What a comfort to 
short ladies to know they have so illustrious an 
example! Close by the Venus, are the antique sta¬ 
tues of the Aretino, who has borne so many cha¬ 
racters, viz., Julius Ceesar’s barber, a slave about 
to flay Marsyas, and a slave overhearing the con¬ 
spiracy of Catiline, all very absurd, e.‘*pecially the 
first. The dancing fawn, the wrestlers, and the 
Apollino, are all celebrated. 

The paintings in the Tribune are all celebrated. 
Andrea del Sarto’s Madonna has the place of honor 
behind the Venus. On either side of this picture 
hangs a Venus by Titian; one of them the Venus 
which is so much spoken of. It is a compound of 
beauty in drawing, richness in coloring, and ex¬ 
treme indecency in the treatment of the subject. 
Raphael, Guido, Guercino, Vandyke, &c., are all 
Well represented here. 

Many rooms are appropriated to the several 
teKooU of painting, among which the Flemish pic¬ 
tures are worth a close inspection. An^ng the fine 
collection of bronzes is the famous Mercury by 
John of Bologna, which is considered tlie most ex¬ 
quisite work known in bronze. The Hall of Niobe 
contains a number of figures in marble, placed 
found the sides of the room, and having no appa¬ 
rent connection with Niobe herself, who, with one 
child, IS the only really interesting figure in the 
fwm. The others might as well be called any- 
thing else as the children of Niobe. 

^me of the very old pictures are very curious 
»nd amusing. One of them represents the delivery 
Of Andromeda by Perseus. The lady is tied to i 
^ m the foreground, with her father and mothei 
re y, and ‘‘the people all mourning round,’ 
e an enormous monster (who takes up a largt 
0 the picture) is making tracks on top oi 

»<■ H« 

® "“A aw 

iheLn^f “'“‘■“••o". and not much tc 

difficult to*”** °^I.*** animal or Bsh, for it would b« 

wicbraled .nr •« <1>« 

•mall con- r**"* known by the man, 

Wall copicofit which are »ld. ’ 

'"T'.'brLuc^“'p ! ‘'’® 

iJina ! Florentine, 

them . '*■* ‘c 

^ eventuali ®P>endor of his palace. As he 
*he property of ^owever, his palace became 

•"<1 the 'artifieiali* inimense size 

in buildin ^ character of the stones 

i,,ie has, at first, the sombre ap- 


I pearanOB of a prison or a fortress. This impression 
I gives way on a farther acquaintance, and the more 
\ it is seen, the more its fine proportions are admired. 
The apartments are very large and finely propor¬ 
tioned, the ceilings are covered with frescoes of 
great merit, and the walls are covered with the 
finest productions of the great masters. The eye 
is fairly surfeited with beauty, aud the coutinued 
daily visits of a month could not 

Stale its infinite variety.^* 

Nothing in this gallery is commonplace : all is ex 
cellent. Raphael shines pre-eminent above all, and 
his Madonna della Seggiola is the gem of the collec¬ 
tion. Murillo’s Madonna and child claims a high 
rank. Guido’s Cleopatra is a splendid picture, with 
the exception of the^ arms and hands, which would 
disgrace a sign painter; and yet, because Guido 
painted them (which is hardly probable), all copies 
of the picture retain the deformities. Salvator Rosa, 
Titian, et id genus omne, are here m their best. 
Canova’s Venus has a room to herself, and is 
greatly admired, though an anatomist can di.'tcover 
very great faults in her proportions. The largo* 
tables which are in every room are among the beau¬ 
ties of the collection. Their lops contain the finest 
specimens of Florentine Mosaic, and the value of 
these tables is said to be enormous. 

The private apartments of the Grand Duke are 
very handsome and very extensive. In his bed¬ 
chamber, at the head of the bed, hangs a most ex- 
qeiisile Madonna by Carlo Dolci, which the duke 
himself evidently prefers to all his other Madonnas. 
It is said that he never goes traveling without car¬ 
rying this pamting with him in his carriage. The 
same story is told of the Madonna della Seggiola ; 
but I believe it is true of neither. 

The Museum of Natural History, close to the 
Pitti Palace, is one of the best in Europe. The 
several collections of minerals, animals, birds 
plants, Arc., are very extensive and well arranged, 
and the wax specimens in botany are most truthful 
copies of the plants and flowers they imitate. The 
wax representations of the human form in every 
possible detail are very perfect, and offer fine facili¬ 
ties to the student of anatomy. Three sinall repre¬ 
sentations of the Plague in Rome, Milan, and Flo¬ 
rence, are most disgustingly perfect, and charm as 
much as their subject will admit of. 

In a part of this building, a chamber is dedicated 
to the memory of Galileo. Here are preserved 
some of his instruments, his first telescope among 
them. In a glass case is a dried-up finger, which 
they say is Galileo’s. A fine statue of the philoso¬ 
pher is at one end of the room; and, on the walls 
frescoes represent important events of his life, the 
discovery of the pendulum, &c. ’ 

An admirable feature in this, and the galleries 
and museums of most European countries, is that 
they are open daily to all classes of people,'free of 
expense; nnd the poor, as well as the rich, can 
study and admire the treasures which have been 
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accumulating for centuries. A continual associa¬ 
tion with the fine arts, however, does not seem (as 
is frequenUy said) to sofien or civilize the disposi¬ 
tions of those who are surrounded by them. The 
people of Italy, who enjoy more than any other 
these treasures of art, have not shown, in their re¬ 
cent disturbances (they are not worthy of the name 
of revolutions), that the humanizing influence of tha 
fine arts has by any means improved them. Atro¬ 
cities worthy of the darkest ages in the world were 
repeatedly perpetrated in their warfare. 

A fresco by Raphael has been opened to the pub¬ 
lic within a short time. Discovered, a few years 
back, in a carriage-house, and covered over with 
plaster and white-wash, the discoverer bought it 
for $3000; and, after cleaning it, and finding it in 
perfect preservation, sold it to the Grand Duke for 
$12,000, and it is now a free ejfliibition. It repre¬ 
sents the Last Supper; but in a totally diflferent 
manner from the one by Leonardo da Vinci, with 
which we are all familiar. The picture is a re¬ 
markable one, and an engraving of it is now being 
made. 

• Amusements are plentiful and cheap in Florence; 
four or five theatres open every evening, and opera 
(such as it is) at all. I saw, at one theatre, the 
“ Lombardi” for ten cents ; and, at another, saw an 
opera and a grand ballet for five sous. This is cer¬ 
tainly music for the million; but five sous, to a 
working man here, is quite as large a sum as fifty 
cents to a similar workman with us. 

The Cascine is a beautiful drive just outside the 
city, where all the beauty and fashion of Florence 
airs itself. The drive is a delightful one, through 
finely shaded roads, with large forest trees on either 
side, and, at intervals, view’s of the surrounding 
country’, which are superb. The yearly races are 
held here. 

One of the most pleasing features of Floience is 
the flower-girl. She is found in the neighborhood 


of the cafes and hotels, on the Cascine and at the 
railroad depot. She is one of the first to welcome 
you, which she does with a sw’ee't smile, and push¬ 
ing a small bouquet into your coat or vest. You 
may pay her for her flowers every day, when she 
gives them to you, or you may pay her for aU when 
you are about leaving; for she never appears to 
miss the railroad at the times of departure. 

Florence, like most of the cities of Italy, is now 
under the rule of bayonets; and the Austrians have 
taken her in hand for the Grand Duke, who is a 
nonentity, and a mere puppet in their hands. He 
is content with the shadow, while they have the 
substance of power. 

The revolution failed in Tuscany, ns it failed else¬ 


where, from there being so much jealousy among 
the leaders, both of each other and of the other re- 
publican governments. Each was jealous of the 
other, and all of the King of Sardinia, who, nobly 
and in the spirit of chivalry, threw down the gaunt¬ 
let to Austria, naturally expecting that Lombardy 
and Tuscany, whose quarrel he was assuming, 
would give him their support. He w’as disappoint¬ 
ed in both. The demagogues of Lombardy and 
Tuscany could declaim very forcibly against Aus¬ 
trian tvraimy, but had a holy horror of Austrian 

bayonets and bullets; and Charies Albert, deserld 
by the people for wJiofn alo^ie he was fighting,'xs, 
of course, overwhelmed by the superior power 
Austria, who then quietly subjected all theneig • 
boring States, one after the other, meeting very u 
tie resistance from any of them, and has them now 
under a more despotic rule than ever. 

The descendants of the old republicans have 
miserably degenerated, and the time ' 

far distant “ when the foreign yoke shaU be broken, 
when a second Procida shall avenge the ' 

Naples, and when a happier Rienzi shall restore 
good estate of Rome.” 


A Pw S V E Y. 

BT J. i.. S. 


Fbom those deep, unfailing fountains, 
Fed by springs of memory, 
Shadowed only by the mountains 
That stoop o’er eternity, 

1 have plunged a goblet golden, 
Pressed it to my burning lips, 
C|uafled the joys of memory olden 
As a bee his banquet sips. 

But the shadow of those fountains. 
Looking on eternity, 

• Darker falls upon the fountains 
Fed by streams of memory : 

Dash the poisoned cup of pleasure! 

l.ook beyond the mountain goal, 
Tune tliy harp a mournful measure, 
Bing the passage of the soul. 


Oh, there is a sunless sea— 

Hear ye not its waters moan ?— 
Sunless sea of agony 

To the shrinking soul alone; 

And the eye hath seen no morning 
Breaking o’er its sullen wave; 
Mortal night were brighter dawning, 
Closing eyelids in the grove. 

Then surcease thy dream to wnken, 
Life’s red W’ino hath turned to tears 
So thy lips at last have taken 
Blest relief from hopes and fears; 
And the dim hemonning ocean 
Warns thy ’plaining soul oway, 

And that soul, with love’s emotion 

l^ks beyond night-ending day. 
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(Conclusion of Part I.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


When Develour had reached hia friend’s lodgingps 
in the Rue de Burgoigne, he went up to his apart¬ 
ments, not doubling that Filmot had already arrived 
before him. But he met only David, whom he 
found sitting before a table covered with ham, fruit, 
bread, and several bottles of claret, with which that 
faithful guardian of his master endeavored to indem¬ 
nify himself for past privations. David had, how¬ 
ever, not neglected to provide himself with the 
means for defence in case of any sudden attack. 
Armed to the teeth, he partook of the luxuries from 
his maker’s store. In a girdle around his waist he 
bad inserted several revolvers, while a large bowie- 
knife by bis side displayed its shining blade without 
a scabbard, and a musket, charged with ball and 
shot, was supported by his left arm. As soon as 
the porter opened the door for Develour, David rose 
and presented his gun with a formidable » Halt!” 
which caused the poor porter to take to bis heels. 
Develour surveyed the valiant defender of his friend’s 
premises for a second or two, aud then said— 

“ What does all this mean, David ? Why are 
yon so heavily burthened with arms ? and why do 
you level that gun at my breast ?” 

As soon as David perceived who the intruder 
Was, he lowered his gun, and looked somewhat puz¬ 
zled, while he replied— 

“Ob, ish tat you, Mishter Devilyoor?” And, 
aner a deeply^rawn sigh, he continued, “ I tinks 
J wa*h one of tose pad men agin, come to rop my 
^ for shooting pefore he comes 
vine^’’** ** tnashler’s money and my pread and 

hil k“' '* ^ e*Pocted to find 

.m'®' Ha. he not returned yet?” 

I My mashter ish gone to te barty.” 

‘To what party, David?” 

^bat c^^er/n^taT 

«. A ^ P® barty.” 

backl’I^ expected to be 

barty wtr"’* he pe gone to le 

“JW when any pody comes.” 

Kam would be impossible to 

»l'ereri»„u hT" “7;"''°""*"“" *» 

•» best In that it would 

'-•d -arehed"l‘" he 

who had entered 7'®'“®"’’ **® **» ">« by Filmot, 
entered his .partments unperceived by his ’’ 

34 * 


friend or his ser\’’ant. As soon as Develour saw 
him, he drew him back into the anteroom and 
asked— 

“ Where is Louise ?” 

“ In the Rue des Vieux.” 

“In the Rue des Vieux!” exclaimed Develour. 
“ And with w’hom ?” 

“ Wifh Jean Demars and his wife Pauline.” 
“How came she there? The very place to which 

1 intended to carry her ?” 

“ So said Caleb, and therefore conducted her to 
that place. The old people seemed to have expect¬ 
ed her, and received her with a joy and devotion 
which led me to believe that they were no new ac¬ 
quaintance, and that they were very much attached 
to her.” 

“ But tell me, how did you find her ? and how 
came it that I mi.'»sed you afterwards ?” 

Filmot then related to him how he had penetrated 
with Caleb into the boudoir of Mademoiselle Deve¬ 
lour. and finally induced her to leave the house. 

“As soon as we had left the house,” he contin- 

I ued, “ Caleb hastened us into a carriage, which we 
found stationed at the side door. The driver, find¬ 
ing that we were not the men who had engaged 
his services, at first made objections; but Caleb 
whispered a few words to him, which made him 
immediately as dtx*ilc as a lamb. We drove, with- 
[ out any further accident, to the Rue des Vieux, and 
halted before the house of Jean Demars. Caleb 
who had thus far remained deaf to all the questions 
addressed to him by Mademoiselle Develour and 
myself, now spoke for the first time since we loft 
the Ruelle, and told Louise that you had made all 
necessarj® preparations for her in this house, which 
she must enter only with me. He said that he had 
urgent bu.-»incss, which required his presence in an¬ 
other quarter of the city, and that he must therefore 
now take leave of us. He then requested me to 
conduct the young lady into the house. As soon as 
we had descended from the carriage, he ordered the 
coachman to drive ventre d terre to a place, the 
name of which I have forgotten. The good pK^ople 
of the house received Mademoiselle Louise in the 
manner I have told you before. Monsieur Jean 
then handed me two notes, one without a signa¬ 
ture. In it I was urged to hasten home, where I 
would meet with you: the other I consider os much 
addressed to you as to me; it has a signature but I 
cannot read if; neither do I precisely understand the 
meaning of the note. Here it is.” 
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Develour took the paper and read— 

“ Hasten to the Rue do la Calandre. There only 
can you discover the place where Marianne U eon- 
cealed. The papers from the police will aid you. 
Be wise, be cautious, but be firm.” 


The signature was in Arabic. 

*• It is strange!” he said. » I know that signature 
full well. But how could Av Area have ascertained 
the place where I intend to conceal Louise ? How 
has he so correct a knowledge of the still more dan¬ 
gerous secret of the Rue Calandre? And, if he 
has it, why does he not use it to destroy our etforls . 
Does Av Area know this ? And yet he must know 
it; lor he, too, is a master at the fountain. But 
forget, my friend, that I am talking in riddles to you. 
However, the place which is here named we must 
now visit. This is a privilege which I could not 
offer to you, had I not received express permission 
from Delcvert, who told me to give you the pass 
when about to start for the place of rendezvous. 
The pass-word is ‘Wait, but strike;’ and now let 
us go. We are both sufficiently armed; we need 
therefore no further preparation. Hark, already the 
midnight hour is past.” 

“To what place do you intend to conduct me ?” 
inquired Filmot. And from whom is the informa¬ 
tion concerning my sister to come?” 

“ We are now about to visit the most secret re¬ 
sort, and the head-quarters of the conspirators; and, 
though I may conjecture, yet I cannot say precisely 
who will be the person from whom I shall leam 
• where your sister is concealed. But trust the writer 
of this note; ho is never mistaken in his assertions.” 
Filmot then went to his desk and took from it a 
« bundle of papers, which he showed to Develour, and 
then concealed them under a board of the floor in 
his apartment. Then turning to bis friend, he said— 

“ You know now where to find the documents. 

If anything should happen to me, secure them and 
band them to the rightful owner. Now 1 am ready 
to accompany you.” 

The two friends then left the room in charge of 
David, and walked down the Rue de Lille. An un¬ 
usual silence pervaded the streets. Nothing but the 
distant tramp of men, who appeared anxious to con¬ 
ceal their movements, was heard. Guards marched 
by in silence, or noiselessly removed the vestiges 
of barricades. As they drew nearer to the ct’re, they 
met more frequently small deuchments of men who 
seemed to belong to the bourgeoisie; they also 
passed in silence and unarmed. But it was the si¬ 
lence of an atmosphere charged with electric fluid 
just before a thunder storm. When they bad reached 
the Rue Dauphine, they found that barricades bad 
risen again as if by enchantment. There they met 
also bodies of men of darker countenances, and 
armed; aft seemed to belong to the lower class, but 
were led and commanded by men who were evi¬ 
dently veterans and accustomed to the work. They 
were several times challenged with « What is the 
hour, and what the work ?” To which they invaria- 


bly n:plied, “ Wait, bul No otter 

wL exchanged, «.d they were pernnlled l« I«* 

When they entered the lie de la 
with rentinel. at almost every corner, who M.rtr4 
forth like apparitions from angles and shstewso 

!:llndportes,challenged,m.ddis.,^^2 

.s suddenly as they had appeared. Ttey 
reached the Rue de la. Calandre. ^ ,l,e 

down the street till they were 
Rue St. Eloi, Develour slopped before a rsiter 
pidated building, with a 1^ 

Looping down, he removed a 

from beneath it a woodea , ‘„edio 

gave seven distinct blows upon a jdste fast™ 

Z door. Immediately a 
door was opened, and a person rom 
.. Who are you, and what do you want. 

To which Develour replied— „ 

-Two brothers of right; two 

o Whom do you seek at this hour oftten gh. ,, 

“Him who has waited; those w ® J* ,.i 

“ Whom will you have for f"... 

“ Let our guide be a brave, our leader ae hat _ 

door fhen flew open, and. man sorted far 

ward armed to the teeth, who ' j„g 

Though thick darkness that be 

anything m that passage, > ^ 

could hear the whispering ^ 

like the clashing of arms. Detelo 

„m.and both followed the ^ 

doctor, who led them 'Lt^sded, 

corridor to a flight ol steps, w ^ 

and then through another corn 

which he knocked seven times, on ^ ^ 

for his cbnrge. All questions at lug 

torily replied to, the two friends w 

the hall of the coD^^pirators. 


CHAPTER XII* 

The hall in which they now ,;rere 

was a long and low room, the wa s o _ 
covered with black cloth and ewra Qj,air^t 
gian caps, swords, and reverse ^ 
with small stands before t em, . gtoo<l » 
around the room, in the centre o 
rude altar covered with a black cloth, up^.^ 
were displayed a skull, a Alongtbe upper 

rounded by seven burning candle.. ih« 

part of the room was a platform, ^ 

president and leaders of the assem* 

of desperate and resolute men were 
bled when Develour and Filmot en ^ ^ 

took their seat almost unobserve . A 

piercing and ever-vigilanl eye of t P 
man with a low brow, but a e ibe 

full of cunning and selfishness, wa 
; chair in vehement language, «rg>n« » , ^ieiy, 

|» a total abolition of all the existing o 
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and appealing lo ihe wildest and lowest passioos of 
hi:) audience. 

“Who is that speaker?” inquired Filmot of De¬ 
velour. 

“He is one of the most intelligent leaders of the 
ultra republicans. Egal came to Paris when quite 
a youth. Poor and friendless, he obtained the situ¬ 
ation of a petit’clere to an attorney; this he soon 
exchanged for that of assistant teacher in a school; 
and finally turned journalist. He is now the ora¬ 
cle of la Reformer the most ultra socialist paper 
in Paris. The man who sits next to him, though 
of still lower origin, wields a wide-spread influ¬ 
ence among his own class. His name is Martin; 
but he has cast that off, and is now only known as 
Albert. He is bold and cunning, and yet, withal, 
fanatical; a compound which will gain for him a 
high place, if they succeed in a general revo¬ 
lution.” 

“ TAsy suciceed?’’ inquired Filmot, in a whisper. 

“ Why do you not say toe ? Are you not one of the 
conspirators?” 

“With them; not of them now. My eyes have 
been opened of late to things which would not have 
remained hid from me for so long a time if I had not 
wilfully divested myself of abilities which would 
have enabled me lo judge more coolly and justly. 
But I am bound by obligations which I now may not 
'W8t ofl*. The man next to Martin is Bouchon; you 
have already seen him before. He is the son of 
Conspirators and conspiracy. He has been every¬ 
thing in turn, and now belongs also to La Riforme 
in the capacity of an agent. His large stature, and 
coarse appearance and manners, correspond well 
with his coarse and vulgar mind, and his intem¬ 
perate and sensual haliits. Closely connected with 
him are the two men who sit directly opposite him, 
Bongcliamp and Labotte. The first a young shoe- 
tssker, the other a literary man. Both are ready lo 
support his utmost extravagance of doctrine, and to 
tuost immoral schemes.” 

‘ ^i where is that flue-looking man I saw this 
fflorning ? Joubart I believe you called him.” 

“Joubarl,” replied Develour, with a smile, “is 
not deemed safe enough to be admitted here. Jou- 
art is a gentleman of considerable literary acquire¬ 
ments, more so than any of these gentlemen here; 
e as also vanity enough to compromise him in any 
m erne which promises fame and fulsome flattery; 
wn as they would call it here. He is 

th. »“**«*■ his interest to blind him to 

wickedness of a thing, nor stern and uncompro- 
i^g enough to adhere to an obligation when 
,7 “’,*** It IS done by the better portion, who intend 

ciples pure republican prin- 

. dissident’s bell is ringing, and 

Bouchon is about to speak.” 

m addressed the chair 

uM style of speaking- 

^ have^b^n^r*’ ^ 

We hs,.. during this whole day. 

two thousand armed men ready to do oar 


bidding without question or hesitation, and here 
they have been lying all day, murmuring at their 
not being permitted lo take part in the movement 
against that dotard upon the throne. We are told 
that we must respect the prejudices of citizens less 
enlightened than we are; of men who still hold a 
belief in the antiquated doctrines of the Christian 
: world. I say the best mode of converting these 
: people is lo force them to adopt our doctrines, 
I liberty and equality, and equal rights in all things. 
I No more aristocracy of birth, money, or private 
I properly whatever, or in anything. The wide 
< world is ours, and belongs to all alike. Let us pro- 
; claim these principles boldly, and at the point of the 
bayonet, and we shall soon have all Paris fllled with 
our disciples. Abtn^e all things, let us proclaim 
the republic without any further hesitation ; and, 

; as soon as proclaimed, we shall have it. What 
matters it if even at the expense of a few thousand 
heads, or a few hog.sheads of blood ? And W'hen we 
: once have it, w’e shall be able to keep it; belter than 
; our fathers were able lo do. Let us be up, then, 
and doing; now is the time, and this the hour.” 

A murmur of applause from one portion of the 
room followed this bold and impious speech. In 
this none were louder and more vehement than 
Longchamp and Labotte, though the former was 
evidently ill at ease. As soon as the noise had sub¬ 
sided, the president rose and said— 

“ Citizen Bouchon is right when he thinks that 
more active measures must be taken in order lo 
Secure our object; and already have the select 
council issued their orders. A collision may there¬ 
fore be expected in the morning. But our tempo¬ 
rizing has been by no means without its beneficial 
eflects. The people will now no more be taken by a 
sudden surprise; they have this day learned to face 
the troops and danger; the National Guards are 
gained over—by the respect we have shown the 
very prejudices which the citizen would have us 
disregard. And we have secured two leaders among 
the workmen, who are worth a ho.st in themselves: 
CharlesLe Bon and Lagrange are ours.” A murmur 
of applause which followed indicated that these 
names were well known to many of the conspirators. 

“ If any one present has any further remarks to make 
upon our enterprise, we shall be happy to hear him • 

• but he must be brief, for the council will shortly 
hold its secret session, and issue its orders and dis¬ 
tribute the plan of attack for to-morrow.” 

AAer a brief silence, Filmot rose in his seat. All 
eyes were immediately directed to him; for to 
many of the conspirators ho was wholly unknown. 
Unaccustomed lo speak in public, Mr. Filmot com¬ 
menced in a hesitating manner, but grew bolder 
as he proceeded— 

“Mr. President, though a foreigner, my being 
here by your permission wiU be a guarantee to 
these citizens that I am an uncompromising repub¬ 
lican ; and when I add that I am an American a 
citizen of the United Stales of America, I say at 
once that I sympathize with every republican move- 
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merit on the face of the globe. But permit me also | 
to Btale the opinion entertained among its concerning 
the true basis of a republic. We hold, ns a people, 
that all true liberty—that liberty which will confer ; 
the greatest good upon the greatest number—must ; 
\>e based upon the Bible. Without religion, it is \ 
impossible to prevent democracy from degenerating ' 
into anarchy; without laws founded upon the laws 
of God, no republic can withstand the attacks of its 
internal and external enemies. All the great gene¬ 
rals and true patriots of our republic were conscious 
of these truths, and acted upon them; and all true 
lovers of our country at the present time try to im¬ 
press and uphold them. It was therefore with pain 
that I have heard the citizen who spoke last ad- . 
vance doctrines which, il' cyried out, must either 
cause you to fail in your present enterprise, or, 
what would be worse, make you overthrow, with 
The present government, all the pillars upon which 
the welfare of the community rests. I will not de¬ 
tain you any longer from the important business to 
which you alluded, and close therefore with the 
prayer that you may never be accessory in sowing 
seeds for which posterity may curse your memory.’* 
When Filmol took his seat, he w’as greeted by 
mingled murmurs of applause and disapprobation; 
but the former outnumbered the latter. Several 
members came up to him to shake his hand and 
thank him for his fearless remarks in favor of truth 
and religion. Among them were Trouvier, the 
aged Cobarl, and Malin. 

The president now announced that the meeting 
would close, and ordered all the members to come in 
their turn to his desk and receive their orders for the 
coming day. This done, he dismissed the mem¬ 
bers, with the exception of those belonging to the 
secret council. Develour, who was one of them, 
requested permission to be absent, and offered, as 
his substitute, Filmot, for whom he pledged him¬ 
self, and who was to transmit to him his orders. 
Permission having been granted, he withdrew 
hastily, after whispering to his friend— 

“I ’ll meet you at your rooms. I must now find 
out where Marianne has been secreted.” 

The space of this article does not permit us to lay 
before our readers the inmost secret springs of the 
revolution and its connecting links, as they now 
became known to Filmot. We may, at some future 
period, lay these papers in another form before our 
readers, and then incorporate in them all we are 
now compelled to omit. We will now follow De¬ 
velour in his search after Miss Filmot. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

As soon as Develour had left the hall, he hastened 
down the stairs, and succeeded in meeting Long- 
champ, whom he was in search of, in the lower 
passage. Taking his arm, he whispered to him— 

» Come with me; I have matters of importance to 
communicate to you.” 


‘‘From whom?” inquired Longclmmp. 

“ From the police,” answered Develour. And 
taking his companion’s arm, which he perceived 
begun to tremble, he drew him out into the street, 
and turned with him down the Rue de la Cite. 
The two walked for some minutes, in perfect silence, 
side by side ; for Develour wished to let his words 
work upon the fears of the conspirator. When 
they had reached the Pont d’Arcole, he slopped. 

“ Here,” he said, “ upon this bridge, consecrated, 
in 1830, by young Arcole’s blood, when he died for 
liberty with the flag of his country in his band— here 
let me ask you how you dared to present yonrself 
iu our midst with the price money of a spy in your 
pocket ? You need attempt no equivocation; nay, 
no lies with me; I have the proofs in my possession, 
and was almost templed to lay them before the so¬ 
ciety. It will avail you nothing to feel m your 
pocket for your weapon; a single exclamation from 
me will bring the Guards of Right to luy side, and 
consign you to instant death.” 

“ What, then, is your object in making known to 
roe that you are possessed of my secret ? It cannot 
: be to denounce me, or else you would have done it 
already,” stammered the conspirator, with trem¬ 
bling lips. 

“To denounce thee or not, according to the an¬ 
swers thou wilt choose to give me,” replied Deve¬ 
lour. 

“ What is it you wish to know? I will answer 
every question, if you spare me. And you may do 
so with a good conscience; for I am truly now a 
conspirator, and have not reported anything to the 
government for the last two days.” 

“ I know that, or else thou hadsl been no longer 
: a living man. Now tell me, how has that brute, 
Bouchon, learned anything about that young Amc- 
\ ricau lady? What are his intentions, and where 
\ has he concealed her ? Thou needst make no at¬ 
tempt at concealing anything from me; for the first 
lie, or the first proof that thou attemptesttoi^yme 
false, will be thy death-warrant.” 

“ I will conceal nothing from you so far ns I know 
anything about the matter. A short time ago, when 
Lebour returned from his mission to England, 
among other things, he mentioned also that be had 
fallen in with a party of Americans who were com¬ 
ing to Paris. Among them, he said, was a young 
lady, whom he reported to be immensely rich and 
of very great beauty. We teazed him about hw 
falling in love with one of the half-savages of that 
country, until he became excited and showed us a 
daguerreotype likeness of her, of which he had pos¬ 
sessed himself in some way or another. When 
Bouchon saw it, he became fairly frantic; be swore 
that he had never beheld anything so beautiful, and 
that he would marry the original at all haaards. 
We endeavored to show him the absurdity of such 
an undertaking. But you know the mao, and that 
he is perfectly ungovernable when under the con¬ 
trol of his passions. He immediately look inea 
Bures to get her in his power; and, by the aid of 
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hi8 guards, as he calls them, had her abducted in 
Calais and conveyed to the city. Here he has al¬ 
ready offered himself to her with his brutal straight¬ 
forwardness; but was, as a matter of course, re¬ 
jected. She is DOW confined in this city, and care¬ 
fully guarded by twelve of his men under arms. 
He hopes, in the course of this revolution, to obtain 
such a position as he thinks will enable him to 
plead his cause successfully with his little savage, 
as he calls her.” 

“The base brute!” murmured Develour; and 
said, aloud, “ Where does he keep her confined ? 


And what means of access can be had to her ?” 

“She is in a house nut far from here, in the Rue 
St. Antoine, under the care of a cousin of his; but 
I do not know of any means by which to approach 
her.” 

“ Bethink thee well: thou must find the means 
of introducing me, and that forthwith, or else”— 

“ Be it so. Come with me ; thou shall see her, 
if thou will promise to protect me against Bouchon. 
But, remember, the guard is always either in her 
room or in that adjoining it.” 

“I will protect thee. And now let us go.” 

Develour now took again the arm ofLongchnmp, 
and accumpanied him to the Rue St. Antoine. At 
the comer of the Rue des Barres, a man with a 
slouched hat ran up against Develour, and, as he 
passed, seized his hand and said, « There are friends 
ifl the Rue de Burgoigne.” But before Develour 
had time to inquire what he meant, he had already 
disappeared in the adjoining street. Arrived in iho 
Rue bt. Antoine, Longcharap led the way to Bou- 
chon’s house and rang the bell. Instead of the por- 
teress, ihe door was opened by an armed man, who 
inquired whom they wished to see ? Longchamp 
told him that he had a commission for the young 
^y, and ordered the man to conduct him to her. 

“ And who is that with you ? Is he, loo, to speak 
with her?” 

“ 5fe.s; he is to accompany me. He is the or- 
fivre, whom I have brought with me in order to 

Wiq)Iy the lady with the ornaments which she is to 
have.” 


If he is an or/«vre, pray where is his box with 
and jewelry ?” 

“And do you think a man with the least grain of 
common sense would trust himself out in the 
rwis With gold and jewels at such a time as this, 
P^icularly into a house guarded by Gros Jean and 
hi8 comrades ?” 


int ** ^ business whom 

c»ni responsible to 

P am. Come, I will lead the way.” 

condurl^J^ barred the door again, 

an pM ? * ^ friends to an upper room, wli 
Openti La Rifor 

“ W ^ ® tone— 

wi^r Longchamp and 

W ^ tbo young lady.” 

•iMKilc tor elosely, and t 

* “f l»ead, whUe she said— 


“And so you are an orfivre? Since when, pray 
tell”— 

Develour gave her no time to finish the sentence; 
but bending down, as if examining the golden cross 
on her neck, he said, in a low tone— 

“ La Trouse, remember Ormond and the Pere la 
Chaise !” And, when he saw her tremble and turn 
pale, he continued, in a louder tone, “Do you not 
remember, good dame, that that cross was bought 
when I stood behind the counter? Why should I 
not be an orfivre^ and lake the orders of the younir 
lady ?” 

“ Oh, I have no doubt that you are a right honest 
dealer, and I have no objection to your seeing the 
lady, you may go in; but you will excuse me if 
I cannot accompany you.” 

Longchamp, surprised at the conduct of the wo¬ 
man, looked from one to the other, and was just 
about to insist on her company, when Develom* 
said— 

“Just as you please. You may stay here. I 
think that I may be sure you will not leave this 
room till we return, when I tell you it is my par¬ 
ticular request.” 

As he turned towards the door and knocked, the 
woman murmured— 

“ That man must either be Satan or one of his 
imps!” and then crossed herself with a trembling 
hand. 

“Enter!” exclaimed a voice which Devclour 
would have recognized amidst a thousand, and the 
two stood in the presence of the fair American. 

Before Marianne had time to recognize her friend 
in his present disguise, he said to her, in English— 

“ Marianne, pretend not to know me; betray no 
surprise. I have come to release you; but I must 
first sound this man—what his intentions”- 
“Do not distrust me,” interrupted Longchamp. 
“Though I do not speak English, I can under¬ 
stand it sufficiently to make out what you say. 
But you may rely upon me, if you can ftvisc a 
plan by, which to evade the watchfulness of the 
guards with which the house is filled.” 

Marianne, who had risen from her seat, now 
stood b^ore De velour, with folded hands and tears 
in her eyes, and exclaimed— 

“Oh, save me, Mr. Develour! Save me from 
these horrid people ! You do not know what I have 
suflered. Oh, if my brother only knew where I 
am, I am sure he would not rest until he bad res¬ 
cued me!” 

“ Calm yourself, my dear Marianne,” repUed De- 
velour, while he led her to a seat; “ before the morn¬ 
ing dawns you shall be free and with your brother.”- 
“ Oh, thank you, Mr. Develour! Pray let me go 
now with you. I am strong, I can walk. Any¬ 
thing but stay here.” ^ 

“Listen to me, Marianne; and listen calmly. 
You cannot go with me now. This house is filled 
with your persecutor’s followers. Some prepara¬ 
tions are necessary to overcome the obstacles. I 
must go and gather some friends together; and I 
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will also inform your brother. But in one hour, at 
the latest, we will return and take you with us. 

» Go, then, and hasten back as soon as possible. 

I will, in the mean time, pray that He who watches 
over the distres.sed may protect you and me.” 

“ One more request, Marianne, before 1 go; let 
that light remain near your window. If nothing 
strange occurs, let it bum alone in that position; 
but, if they remove you from this room, extinguish 
it; and, should anything unusual occur during my 
absence, place another light by the side of this. 
Longchurnp, you must accompany me. Good night, 
Marianne. In an hour or two, 1 expect to be her 
again.” 

Marianne covered her face with her hands, and 
sank down upon her knees, with her head bowed 
down upon the chair. 

Instructed by Develour, Longchamp informed the 
porter that the lady had ordered some articles 
which his companion would bring in an hour or 
two, and directed that he be admitted. 

The two then went to the Rue de Burgoigne. 
When they reached Filmol’s apartments, they heard 
David in loud and boisterous conversation with se¬ 
veral persons. Dcvelour, surprised to find the rooms 
occupied by strangers, hastily opened the door, 
.but could hardly trust his eyes when he saw Cap¬ 
tain, or rather now the Rev. Mr. Sanker and his 
fair spouse, our old friend Harriet. 

The first greeting and expressions of surprise 
over, Mr. Sanker informed Develour that, after 
Miss Filmot’s abduction, they had hastened to Pa¬ 
ris to recover her by the aid of the police, and that 
they had put up at the Montmorency ; but they 
found that, on account of the fearful stale of things 
in the city, they could obtain aid nowhere, and 
were already despairing of finding either of their 
friends, when, about three hours ago, a tall, stout 
man, with another in a Quaker dress, called upon 
them and told them to pack their trunks, that the ; 
two h^ been sent to conduct them to Mr. Filmot, ; 
where they would also find Miss Marianne. They 
at first hesitated; but the Quaker-looking man had so 
much the appearance of, and spoke so much like an 
American, that they concluded they woulf^go with 
them. The two men then took them in a carriage 
and brought them to this place, where they did not 
find their friends, but only David. 

“Thanks to thee, Av Area!” exclaimed Deve¬ 
lour. “Would that I could implore thy aid in this 
other matter! but I dare not. Well,be it, then, all 
my own work.” Then tumimr to Mr. Sanker and 
his wife, he said, “ Though it would give me plea- 
• sure to welcome you in Paris, and to enjoy your 
oompany, yet I fear I must make myself appear very 
cold and indifferent; for I have already to leave you 
before I have had hardly time to shake hands with 
you. But the cause will plead my excuse. It is 
only in order to restore to you your lost friend, Miss 
Filmot.” 

“ Do not mind us,” exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. San¬ 


ker. “ Think only of dear, dear Marianne, the 

poor, dear girl!” ^ , u 

Notwithstanding all his anxiety, Dewlonr coaid 
hardly suppress a smile at the comical affeclalioa 
of his two friends, when they 
as if in concert, while David stood bebiad hem. 

still armed like an Italian brigand, imitatmg.il the. 

gestures, which he considered the most apprornl 
mode for expressing sympathy. 

“Do not leave this room till I return: ind,^^ 
Mr. Filmot comes home, tell him to wait to 
He then wrote a note, which he requeued 
chomp to carry to M. U Bran, at the of the 
National, and enjoined him to return o ■ 

nrot's rooms in the course of half an boar 

Longchamp hastened to fulfil h.s “ 

pros; to Dcvelour, in whose hand, he tocw him 
self to be, his zeal and faithfulness. ' 

Ihe mean time, returned to hi. own 'o<%^ 
after selecting, from among various , 

of qnaint-louking pistols mtd a 
opened a little sondel-wood box, and loo 

:ro balls ofd.fleren.sizesandav.al,w .c^ 

carefully inclosed in a leather ease. To tae^ 
things he added, after f l« 

small card. These 'y,!. be 

a livery stable and hired a carnage, with which 

relumed to the Rue de Burgoigne. 

When he arrived there, be found not 
but also Longchamp, with 
explained lo them, in a feww .. 

the expedition and the P'“ g 

ceeded, in perfect silence, to he Rue 
As they passed along near the , > 

everywhere the sound of axes an 
heavy materials thrown together 
cades. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Thet arrived, 

house of Dame Marline. Develour, w ^ 

to the windows in Marianne’s room, 

two lights were now burning mstea 

concluded immediately that some one 

the house who was not there an hour 

told Filmot lo go with him m the 

attendant, while Longchamp, whoM 

guarantied to him by the papers w 

his possession, w»as to lead the men 

door, the key of which he had procure ’ 

power the garrison, and then hasten o 

ance. The driver of the carriage was 

wail on the opposite side of the . j ^ith 

two rapped at the door, they w’ere ® s 

a readiness which created a suspicion i 

mind that they were betrayed. Togua ’ ^pil, 

as much as possible against roonii 

mot, when they had gained Dame a 

to remain with the woman until he shou 
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Kilmot, who look a seat opposite the dame, endea¬ 
vored to enter into a conversation with her; but 
she was evidently too nervous either to listen or to 
reply to his remarks, and at last leA the room, evi¬ 
dently to escape a conversation which her compa¬ 
nion appeared determined to force upon her. 

In the mean time, Develour had entered the room 
in which Marianne was coofined. He expected to 
have found her guarded, and was therefore sur¬ 
prised to see her alone. As soon as she perceiv’ed 
him, she pressed her finger to her lips and said, in 
English— 

■‘Sp.-ak low, and in English. I fear we are 

Watched.” 

• And why 

■I dX t'* »«velour. 

‘’“'“K- Bmlal!^^ ***!*' onemiiis have bven 

i-n .ro«"d "'^•’.oion 


— *vr ,xie H 

•iviDg^ heard the in ; a 

helow^Ind number of 

/b;'-,""■'w warr.'h L 

fooo,... Mom nse. ComeT? ® ‘^»*OUgh 

“he K\ Wk 

'®PeRtthe 




* •^id 7,^ 

’"''‘'ono 


. Or.. ■»' * W 












CvV^NT^v 

X' 






*0 


wh s '»a » 




K‘CNV‘v^Hi^ X,>f 
W' 'h ’X a 




a -d ^d 
**'» 


friends. But when he heard the noise caused by 
the sudden failing of the iwciily-lwo persons in 
the room, and perceived that it W'a.8 followed by a 
silence like that of the grave, he could endure the 
suspense no lo^er. He rushed into the room, and 
almost stumbled over one of the bodies of the pros- 
I irate men. Appalled at the sight which he now 
I btbeld, be leaned against the wall, unable to stand 
I without a support. At last his vaguely wandering 
eyes fell upon the bodies of his sister and his friend. 

I This seemed to infu.^e new life into him. He flew 
: to Ins sister and lifted her up in his arras, but she 
wa? old and si.lT; Ihen genily laying her down, be 
seized Dcvelour’s hand, but it was like seizing the 
hand of a tenant of the tomb. Letting it fall again, 
he exclaimed, in despair^— 

“ Di^ad ! dead ! Would I had never entered this 
cursed land, where the liie of man is only a tool in 
, hands ol the ambitious, or Sacrificed at the bid- 
dins- of the wicked! This Delevert, or Av Araa- 
“ o . did j Ijjjj receive a note and a little flask 
m i le good Av Area, to be used in the hour of 
miinenl danger f This must be the hour; and, 
huppdy, I have them about me.” 

gg 7 'he note from his pocket, broke the 

“ Pour three drops of this^cssence 
forth !h^ friends.” He quickly drew 

carefull ^ unscrewed the stopper, and 

®ituber. pre.'^cribed quantity of its 

Sister contents first upon the lips of his 

Both Develour. 

a opened their eyes, and, draw- 

jf aw”f breath, looked around them 

kilmot * profound sleep. Aided by 

'beir asto found themselves, to 

'bo wholly free from the eflecis of 

A ha, 

•'“‘'l PhlL*. P'®"®''*”' "OW •oot 

a »Uto, ‘ he found himself corf’""''® 

Ci'”’’'*« had had recourse to the 
I*"® *ntid„, ’ ®^®'' directing Miss Marianne “ 

'he Vi T ^*’®‘ Wafianne jt 

khav ’ *"'* "**•’ even had she openot^ > > ^ 

r°''®‘l °"ly of partial effect; fort » 

*n.a|i ,*■‘0. had broken . V.,! .00 large /hr 

h *^‘' -“1 

ho^*® '®aee*h- 'o 'hem what h®^ " „nd 

Vv Av Arc^.'* '®*' »»d come into 'h® ljve»- 
®®'e r>e,o:,"®'® *•«/ flhsk had sa^d |h®^ ^pbe 


- Vi pai iiai ' 

" **0011/*^ broken a ball far too larg® 

*oavt^K- 'o them what ba<I ^ 

Av Area»** come into lb® ji. 

Mot?*' Devoid ^ bad saved the 

fe>v hr heard what Filmot told hi ^ » 

- H "^hd. be became pensive, 

^ot Av’ if talking to jV^ay ' 

a(t *'h»» indeed, fore.«een 'b‘X jngA 
» hr.u^ *tn, hav« r-^hlv i" i^.ue 


>‘d have acted rashly*"/; 

^ bav^ben, addr««w;„„ v;- rind, be ^ 




be< 

Wo 




eti^ 


■*^hen —awg ; x^uv, 

‘hve addressing his friend, 

tarried too long' ^ ^ur 
h^be Of wa dwelling, befor® 

^ bas taken place-*' JVfaf'* ,f 

'herr ?®®««1 'hr^h ’^*r wh®" ’> 

'hgj ^O'og down the »'®'^ 

*"'«cied by groans pr®®® 
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an adjoining closet. Develour left Miss Marianne 
•with her brother, and entered the place from which 
the sound seemed to come. There he saw Dame 
Martine lying on the floor, with her hands and feet 
lied, and h handkerchief fastened^ver her mouth, 
which almost prevented her meanings from being 
heard. When he had released her, she told l\im 
that Longchamp and his men had been overpow¬ 
ered, and were lying tied in an adjoining room ; and 
that the leader of Bouchon’s band, mistrusting her 
also, had ordered his men to lock her up, to prevent 
her from giving any alarm. 

Develour proceeded immediately to the room 
pointed out by the woman, where he found his men 
as she told him; and, after releasing them, hast¬ 
ened to the carriage, which he found still wait¬ 
ing on the opposite side of the street. 

When they came to Filmot’s apartments in the 
Rue de Burgoigne, they found, to their surprise, 
that another person, known only to two among 
them, had been added to its inmates. Louise, for 
it was she, threw herself into Develour’s arms, and 
told him that a tall, rough person, but who seemed 
to be well known to her old friends, had come to 
her wUJi a message from him, requesting her to re¬ 
pair immediately to the Rue de Burgoigne. That, 
urged by Jean and his wife, she had accompanied 
him ; but was much distressed when she found her¬ 
self, at her arrival, in the midst of strangers. 

“ And now,” she added, “you will not leave me 

again, will you, Louis?” 

Develour was prevented from replying by Da¬ 
vid, who had come in, and stood now before him 
with a package, which, he said, a tall man had 
brought, who was wailing in the antechamber for 
a reply, which he said he must have without delay. 

Develour kissed Louise, and then broke the seal 


of the package, which was addressed to him. He 
found in it five passports, and the following note 

“ Your American friends must leave immediately, 
if they do not wish to be exposed to still greater 
danger. Louise will be more secure in accompany¬ 
ing them. Bertram is in waiting with a carriage to 
convey them to Calais, which they can reach in time 
for the steamer Angola. To-morrow it will be too 
late. I inclose the passports. 

(Signed) “AvArca.’ 

When Develour read the note to his friends, they 
agreed to the propriety of the advice, and professed 
their willingness to leave. But Filmol, who had 
remained silent, now said— 

“But, if we go, we must not go alone. You 
must accompany us.” 

“ That cannot be,” replied Develour, with a sigh. 
“ I am pledged, and must remain until the present 
struggle is over.” 

“ Then,” said Filmot, “ 1. too, must stay. 1 dare 
not leave you; for that which I witnessed to-niglit 
has convinced me that my duty is by your side. 1, 
too, must abide until the fat« of this kingdom is de¬ 
cided. My sister will go to London under the pro¬ 
tection of Mr. Sanker and his wife, and will there 
wait until I join her in a few days.” 

“ And Louise?” inquired Devclonr. 

“Will do whatever you think best,” replied thi 
fair girl. 

“ Then go with our friends, and I, loo, will roee 
you in London.” 

All things being thus arranged, Mr. Sanker aa 
his wife, with Miss Filiqpt and Miss Develour, k 
the French capital under the guidance of the uus 
Bertram. 


THE AUT 0 UR-B 0 UT 0 N. 



This new application of embroidery to set ofl' that 
pretty piece of jewelry, the stud, which is now alike 
worn by ladies and gentlemen, needs little explana¬ 
tory or descriptive text. The larger patterns are 
for a chemise, the smaller for a chemieette. The 


work must be very firm and bold in relief. il 1 
recollected that a transparent ground is 
since at least four folds of the cambric are neco 
to the fastening of the stud on the hem or bond 
When the autour-bouton is worn, the stud 
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should not be chased, nor the metal in any way em¬ 
broidered, but consist of a pearl, a diamond, &c., in 
a plain gold or enamel setting, with an unbroken 
outline of frame. Nor does the ornament admit of 
embroidery employed in any neighboring parts of 
the eAdmua or chemisette. They should be arranged 
in any form of fold which may please the fancy, 
care being always taken to proportion these to the 
width of ihe band on which the autour-botUon is 


worked; this same band, if he or she be wise, being 
calculated with reference to the bulk of its wearer. 
Thus employed alone, the effect will be as rich as it 
is new, while, if it be accompanied with flowers or 
flourishes of the same kind, an overloaded lawdri- 
ness will result. 

For the finest cambric or muslin, Evans’s embroid 
ery cotton. No. SO, may be used; or No. 70, ff the 
fabric be somewhat coarser. 


THE MATINEE. 
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FANCY CO 

This elegant dress, which is from Watteau, is by j 
no means ditficull to imitate. It consists of two < 
skirts of two different colors. The bodice is of the \ 
same color as the outer skirts, and it must bo fast- \ 
ened in front, the fastening being entirely covered ! 
by the stomacher, which is composed of white \ 
drawn silk, sarcenet, or satin, trimmed with a quill- \ 
ing down the middle. The trimming on the under \ 
side is of quilled ribbon, and that on the outer skirt ! 
may be either of ribbon or lace; if it be of the latter, 
it must be confined in the centre by a narrow rouleau 
of ribbon. The sleeves are composed of two rows 
of full lace on a silk sleeve reaching to the ^loow, 
but by no means fitting tightly to the arm. 

It is almost impossible to state the colors for the ' 
dress; pink and blue are, however, colors extremely | 
appropriate to the period, and oAen very pleasing in i 


TUME. 

but «> much depends on 
k and the shade of blue to P 
t, without the assistance of co , 

‘less to give any advice on ^ 

3y is made square both m * ^norw 

t at the back the opening is neithe 
de ns in front. ^How 

The hair is simply taken back off 
, a few curls to escapK. at the 
her shoulder. The hat, which^ 
ope, should be cut out in td'ff ^ ^eolct 
vered with silk, aotin, or velvet, o 
the trimming of the dress, or o 
at will harmonize with it. A wre . 
placed round the crown. Narro ^ 

;d round the neck and the wrists, g 


KNITTED 

THE ROSE. 

Thrsv roimds, each containing five petals, are 
required to form this flower. 

Begin with the smallest sized petals. 

Cast on one stitch in a deep shade of pink split 
wool; knit and purl alternate rows, increasing one 
stitch befere and one stitch after the middle stitch 
in the knitted rows, till you have eleven stitches on 
the needle. Then knit and purl four rows without 
increase, and begin decreasing in the knitted rows 
by slipping one stitch before the middle stitch, then 
386 


'LOWE RS. 

knitting two stitches together as ^ iill 
the slipped slitch i off. 

seven stitches only remain, and ^ ^ Ughier 

For the second size Petals. .-jj.b; 
shade of pink wool, and cast on on 
and purl alternate rows, increasing on 
and L stitch aner the middle 
rows, till you have fifteen stitc es, 
more increasing rows, decreasing at ^ 
one stitch at the beginning of each 
and purled ; this will prcsenr'e r petal^l 

edges, without increasing the widl o 
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continue to decrease at the beginning of each row, 
without increasing in the middle, till eleven stitches 
remain. At the beginning of the next plain row, 
decrease one stitch; knit five, turn back, decrease 
one stitch, and purl four; turn back again, and cast 
off three (one stitch will still remain on the right- 
hand needle); pick up one stitch on the left edge of 
the division just made, and turn the first stitch over 
the new one; then pick up one loop between the 
stitches on your left-hand needle, and the one on 
the right-hand needle; knit this loop and turn over 
it the stitch before it on the right-hand needle; knit 
one stitch of the leA-hand needle, turn over it the 
knitted loops, and knit plain the remaining stitches. 
Next row, decrease one stitch, purl what stitches 
remain, and cast off in the next plain row. 

The third and largest sixe petals will require a 
pale, delicate shade of pink. Cast on one stitch, 
knit and purl alternate rows, increasing one stitch 
at the beginningof each row, and also before and- 
after the middle stitch in the knitted rows, till you 
have fourteen stitches. The next row, which will 
be a purled one, increases one stitch at the begin- 
niag; but after that, increase only before and after 
the middle stitch in the knitted rows, till you have 
twenty-one stitches on the needle. Knit and purl 
five alternate rows without increase, and begin to 
decrease one stitch at the beginning of every row, 
till hut seventeen stitches remain; then decrease 
one at the beginning of the next plain row; knit 
seven more stitches, turn back, decrease one, and 
purl six stitches; turn back, decrease one, and knit 
five; turn back again, aud finish off exactly as the 
second-sized petals. 

The calyx and sprays require four needles. Cast 
on ten stitches, three on each of two needles, and 
four on the third. 

Knit three plain rounds. 

Fourth round .—Make one stitch and knit two 
throughout the round. 

Knit six plain rounds. 

Eleventh rourn/.—Make one, knit three, through¬ 
out the round. 

Knit six plain rounds. 

Eighteenth round .—Decrease one by taking two 
Witches together, and knit two throughout the 
round. 

Knit four plain rounds, then knit three stitohes, 
turn back, purl them, knit and purl the same stitches * 
once, increasing one stitch at the beginning of each 
fow. Knit and purl alternately three stitches, now 
five m number, which will make twelve rows; 

I en decrease one stitch, knit the remainder of the 
fow purl one row, knit one row, decrease one 
purl the row, decrease one stitch, knit one 
row, two stitches will remain, purl them together 
one, knit that one stitch, then increase one, purl 
fic next row, increase one, knit the row, purl the 
when you will have again three stitches. 


Take the first stitch and*knit it three times, as if 
you were casting on, pick up three stitches along 
the left side of this little chain; cast offihe stitch 
which was on your needle, and successively also 
those made by the loops first picked up, till you 
come to the first of the two stitches remaining on 
your left-hand needle (work this stitch and the next 
exactly in the same manner as the first, making the 
chain of the middle one one or two stitches longer), 
then break off your wool at some length from the 
work, bring it to the three next stitches of the 
round by sewing it neatly along the left edge of the 
spray. Work the second spray exactly like the 
first; then the third, fourth, and fifth. 

Now take a piece of wire, cover it with one 
thread of the split green wool, and sew it round the 
first spray, following the edge of each division, and 
pass the two ends of the wire through the calyx. 
Repeat the same for each spray. 

In order to mount the rose, you must make a tuft 
of yellow sewing cotton, with a little pale green 
cotton in the middle; fasten the petals round this, 
place the stem of the rose in the caljTc, twist the 
wires of the sprays and petals together, and cover 
the whole stem with green split wool. 

Buds. —Two buds will be required to form a nice 
branch; the smaller one must be of a deeper shade 
of pink than the larger. 

Cast on eighteen stitches on three needles, six on 
each; knit ten plain rounds; knit one round, de¬ 
creasing one stitch in the middle of each needle, by 
taking two stitches together, then two plain rounds, 
one plain round, taking two stitches as one at the 
beginning of each needle; then two plain rounds, 
one round, taking two stitches as one at the end of 
each needle, and finish with one plain round. Break 
off the wool, and gather the stitches on it with a 
rug needle. Make a tuft of cotton wool, of the size 
and shape of a rose-bud, fixing it by twisting on a 
bit of strong wire; cover this tuft with the bud you 
have just knitted. Knit a calyx as for the rose, but 
with shorter sprays, and not divided at the top. 
Fix the bud in the calyx, twist the wires together^ 
place the sprays round the bud, and cover the stem 
with green wool. 

Lkavss. —Cast on one stitch. 

First roic.—Make one, knit one. 

Second roic.—Make one, knit two. 


j.n%ra row.- 


increase one at the beginning of the 
row, and one before and after the middle etitch- 
continue thoe until you have nineteen stitches • then 
begin to decrease, by taking two stitches as one at 
the beginning of the row, end knitting again th. 
same stitches. Knit plain to the end of the row 
JVe« rw.-Purl two together, purl again the 
same stitches, and purl plain to the end ofihe r<^w 
When two stitches only remain, finish off by C' 
ting them together. ^ wtu- 
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POETRY. 


SONG OF THE DYING KING. 


It is said of a celebrated Danish king, that, after 
a life of great military' glory', he was at last made 
prisoner and condemned to die. He drowned the 
acute feelings of his euflerings by singing a chroiii 
cle of his exploits, believing that this would ensure 
him a happy entrance into the Paradise of Valhalla. 

Oh I strong was my arm in the battle’s strife, 

And valiant my sword in fight! 

When the demon of carnage around me was rife, 

I cowered not in my might! 

Though the arrows flew thick round my hclmcled head, 
And the javelins fell like rain, 

Still pressed I on through the battle’s din, 

Still scorned I the victor’s chain. 

The war-horse bent ’neath my steady aim— 

The rider reeled at my blow; 

The foeman came in his martial pride. 

But my right arm laid him low! 

I laid him low in his boasted strength, 

As the wild wind blasts the flower 
And little dreamed that the conquering king 
Should slumber in iElla’s power. 

But the banquet of Oden is spread for the brave— 

The hero shall quaff the red wine; 

The maids of Valhalla shall wreathe my brow- 
immortals shall kneel at my shrine! 

And Rkgubr, who lived as the brave should live. 
Shall die as the brave should die; 

And enter the hsll of the god of death 
With a smile, that his bliss is nigh ! 


THE HEART’S VISITANTS. 

BT CILIA. 


Youth’s glorious hopes, sent forth in grief and roadnei*, 
The heart’s lone exiles on the waste to die. 

Oh ! are they in their 4 ^ 

TheM phantom, ntealinj through the heart .di 

hnllii 

We call the apirit to life’, •temer duty, 

But .till Iheir .hadow on it. pathway falU. 

And then the dend-the lo.t beyond 

Sical to my aide with whiapermga of the pai , 

I aee again life’, gloriona .nnlight falling 
On brow, with beauty and with loue o erct 
Phantom.! Ah ye., for they indeed .re .leep.ng, 
And vet I fancied they were here but now, 

Bot 1 have naught Mve grief and bitter weeping, 
And n cnlm setminf for my burning brow. 


the WATCHER’S VISION. 

BT FBAKCIB VLOBAVAtl. 

»Twas night; o’er the earth a dark 
And the .ear leave, of autumn were mournfully 

The owl ahrilly screamed as he swiftly flew pait> 
Bach legend of dread to the timid recalling. 

There stood a lone cottage, 

Whose half.bereaved branches were drearily 

And wailing alond in the chilly night breeze, 

As if to the muttering storm-cloud replying- 

Within, on its pillow, a stricken babe 
The dampness of death o’er its fragile im 

Like the frost-withered bud, wasting sadly a .» 
While beaidc it a mother her lovc-watch w..k*«P «« 

She gently bent o’er him, and murmured, 

Then, hi. infnntil. form In her fond 

O’er her frame a .oft languor unconsciously P-- 
_ 1 _♦..el i. /.oimlv renosing* 




PvRB gentle thoughts, with childhood’s ainleaa faces, 
Like angel bands, come wandering through the gloom. 
Then slowly fade, while memory sadly traces. 

Once in your heart these visitants had room. 

And a low wail comes sadly, slowly swelling 
Through the lone chambers of the stilly night. 

From them, the lost ones, who had once their dwellmg 
Where now are darkness and unchanging blight. 

Exiled forever—there ia no returning 
For thoee companions of the heart’s first ycars~ 
Though day by day the apirit, faint and yearning. 
Steals to the past, with eyes all wet with teara, 

And lingers o’er eech old remembered winding 
Of flowery wood-paths, trod by childish feet. 

In the vain mocking hope of haply finding 
Again those dreams that made life’a morning sweet. 

And there arc others—forms of light and gladnesB— 
That, all unheeding, mockingly sweep by; 


reams she yet knelt by her perishing . 

nd still passed before her the scenes o^er ^ 
en suddenly music, like ® .j.uicbrealt- 

illed the chamber of death, itsdrea 
ing. 

‘ eyes, when she raised—lo! s glorious ba® 

►f spirits beatified gently descended; 

sir wings the pale cheek of the sufferer i 

iS he lay on his couch of allUction extended. 

th finferatrampareBt ^ 

,ike them he aroae, crowned with . 

e mother nt watching her cherub-like c • 
t. he waved hi. adieu, till afar diMPpe*'*"*' 

en, atartlug, ibe woke^ll wn« I’*"*'”'’’“Jlu 
Jer bnlw to her brea.t .he wet .rdentlf pre* 
sent to her heart a sensation of chill ..-.-.log 
She gazed-’twas a corpse she wss fondly car 
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THE FOREST STREAM. 

BT XXILT HXRKMAKN. 

Its pranki are many and sadly wild, 

(Nay, say not I only dream,) 

For sometimes it leaps like a playful child, 

And gayly it dances^nd, oft beguiled 
Br its wayward wiles, I have wept and smiled 
On the banks of this forest stream. 

There the dncklings wild in the silver tide 
Now dip ’oeath the sunshine clear ,* 

They *re skimming the wave, they near my aide, 

Nor turn, nor fly, for their instinct guide 
Hath whispered, “Ye need not fear !** 

The crow cawn loud in the tree-top high. 

With his glossy sable vest; 

And a “ crake” sounds harshly, as, wheeling nigh 
O’er the giant woods, with his herald cry. 

The crane *b coming down to rest t 

To rest, and to seek in the glancing wave 
A meal for his awkward young; 

And well as a fisher the saucy knave 
Knows each curling eddy, where bright fins lave, 
With the green willow leaves o’erhung. 

How checkered and bright the warm summer light 
Through the thick forest woof comes down! 

Here it quivers all day where the clear waters play 
Round the elm roots, all ragged and brown. 

Right pleasant and safe was the gray squirrel’s home 
In yon cleft of the sycamore tree. 

Where many a one of the merry wood-folk. 

Well pleased with the tales of my dear gossip brook, 
Doth sit down and listen with me. 


“LV EVERY HEART CARE BUILDS HER 
NEST. ’ ’—Goethe. 

BT CHRISTOPH DTTRAHO. 

E’er as the bird its nest nprears 
Amid the embow’ring learea, 

So every heart within it bears 
Some thought on which it grieves. 

First like the tiny thread it floats, 

Swayed by each pulsing wind. 

Until upon some friendly mote 
It may a fastening find— 

Then, straw by straw, and thread by thread, 

It builds itself a lasting bed. 

Time may pass by with slimy hand— 

Tears may enclose the bnilded nest— 

Hope may spread out her glitt’ring wand— 

The heart still holds its guest: 

Oft you may drive the thought away, 

Hut still that nest of care will atay! 

There’s many a face upon it bean 
Some token of the nest within; 

And, oh! there’s many a heart that wean 
That sorrow none has seen: 

Oft, oft with joy they try to fill 

This heart-nest, formed with to much skiU. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 

RT LLBWRLLTIf. 

1h the casement’s cooling breeze 
The happy mother sat at rest; 

A little child stood on her knees, 

Gazing towards the glowing west. 

Her eye grew large, and very bright, 

As the great sun went out of sight— 

And when'she found her “ pretty star,” 

She cried with joy, “ Good night, mamma!” 

The solemn night had flung its shade 
Around the cradle where she lay. 

And when she saw the brightness fade, 

Her little hands forgot their play. 

She felt her quiet hour was near. 

And whispered, while there fell a tear. 
Watching the crimson clouds afar, 

“ Good night, mamma—good night, mamma !” 

She heard the sparrows sing at mom, 

And climbed her chair to watch them well— 
The mist float off the fields of corn. 

And the bee come out of the opening bell. 

• «»**** 

But on her cot she lies again, 

And a leaden cloud it on her bruin; 

The noon grows dark as evenings are— 
Trustful, she cries, “ Good night, mamma !” 

The angel Death stood by and smiled— 

His shadow retted on her eyes; 

Be’d eoms to lead the wondering child 
Up the long pathway through the skies! 

Her purple lips are moving still. 

Though almost sealed in silence chill, 

And murmuring, as they stand ajar, 

“ Good night, mamma—good night, mamniA 


MY LOVE IS LIKE THE OPENING ROSE. 

Mt love is like the opening rose 
That hangs so graceful from its thorn, 

Its leaves yet sparkling with the dews 
That fragrant fall at early mom; 

Her eys ia like the evening star, 

Soft gleaming in its marble skies; 

Her voice it like some plaintive air, 

That o’er the moonlit water fliea. 

My love *b as wild ns Love set free; 

Her step’s as light as mountaia air; 

Her face is like the tranquil sea, 

With shade of heaven mirrored there. 

To Love I ’ll tune my rustic song; 

Her glances shall my heart elate; 

Her lipa shall be ray Helicon; 

My Muae shall be the gentle Kate, 

The sun will kiss away the dew, 

And time will turn the green leaf sear • 

And ttme will touch the maiden too ' 

For he was never kno'vm to spare! 

As down the stream of life we glide 
Upon my breast she shall repose; * 

As rivers at their mouths grow wide 
So love is strongest at life’s close. * 
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THE BALANCE OF HAPPINESS. 




BT 


CARA 


Mt pipe is of no use at home, 

For my wife “ can’t bear the smoke,” 
Nor yet “ endure the coarseness 
Of a wine<inspir6d joke.” 

One who finds his “ way to happiness” 

In a <* jockey of a ride,” 

Or ” a man who ehtws tobacco !” 

” Her highness” “ can’t abide.” 

And why I ” need a dead-latch key,” 

Or “ don’t walk on my feet,” 

The woman really “ cannot see 
Doei she think I like the street! 

Now suppose she took to smoking, 

1’ m sure I could not bear 
A ” tobacco reminiscence” 

In her soft and stinny hair. 

And if she really liked champagne. 

The charming little gipsy ! 

Why, bless my heart! I might come home 
And find the “ angel” tipsy ! ! ! 

Then I know that I should think her 
The ” kind of a match. 


If she thought that she mast have a key 
To open the dead-latch ! 

This meersehaum always makes me 
So extremely ” light of head,” 

That I think I could endure her 
If she ” talked” a ” pound of lead. 

And champagne always makes my brain 
Such a noisy set of whirls, 

That, when folks Ulk great nonsense, 

I think they ’re ” tolking pearls.’ 

When ray dashing gray can trot ogam, 

I declare upoa my life ! 

I think ’twould be the ” toUest touch, 
To ride out with one’s wife! 

And now I recollect it, 

»Twas but the other day 

That she welcomed me to dinner 
In a home-like aOtt of way: 

So, just to please my wifey,” 

I believe I ’ll stop and sec 

If the darling’s home to sapper calU, 
And ‘‘ take a cup of tea.” 


SONNE T. —CAE. AVAN SERT 


by WX. ALBZAanSR. 


Joy yields the Caravansery to all 
Poor friendless comers from far foreign lands! 
Aneath its friendly roof the pilgrim stands. 

Nor feels himself forsaken. Its fountain's fall, 

By sweet reverberation, would remind 

The inmates—but “ wayfarers for a night’J_ 

Of peace and love. Fraught with supreme delight, 
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this their casual meeting. Soon, they 
^e« shine, the morning’s light, they must depart, 
Po sec each other’s countenance no more— 
ifo selfish joy or boon do they implore— 
cheerful circle each would joy impart, 

11 day return, when all most bid adieu, 
d homeward wend, or desert- march purs 
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EBSTSBS’ TAIL®. 


Thi iC*son of rose* has come, at least for the South, 
tad we commend the taste for {gardening as one of the 
prettiest “ passions” which a young lady can cultivate. 
If you live in the country, we hope you have many 
precious “ loves” at this charming season. How plea¬ 
sant to watch the plants we have set, unfolding leaf 
after leaf, green as emeralds, glossy as satin, and hav¬ 
ing that higher perfection, gem or robe never reached, 
life! And then the little brown or black seeds we 
scattered in the dull, dead mould, these are now instinct 
with life, and each day increases the size and beauty 
of the stalk, on which each small bud is swelling with 
the loveliness in its heart. ” The mere aspect of a bud 
or flower, W'ithout a higher association, is so pure and 
soothing to the lover of mature, that it repays the glance 
which bends over its daily growth ; and I envy not him 
who can look coldly on a blade shooting from its un¬ 
sightly seed into verdure, the sacred and startling em¬ 
blem of that mortal which is to put on immortality. 
And how much of the poetry of life springs from flow¬ 
ers ! Row delicate a pleasure is it to twine the orange- 
blossom and japonica for the bride, to arrange a bou¬ 
quet for the invalid, to throw simple flow'ers into the 
l«p of childhood, and to pull rose-buds for the girl of 
whom they are the emblem!” Thus says the Southern 
Matron in her reflections on her bridehood; but she 
fives the reverse of the picture, and so cleverly, that 
we will quote it under the head of—(a pretty allitera¬ 
tion)— 

Gbixps.—” Gardens are not all poetry : wit¬ 
ness the long-drawn conntenance of the lady whose 
delicious geraniums are crumpled to yellow weeds by 
tbe frost; witness the housewife, whose imagination 
bts sprung forward to the moment when her savory 
cabbages shall enter on her dinner-table, as fit compa- 
tuons to boiled pork or beef, when she visits her garden 
sad finds that a hard-hearted fowl has deliberately 
picked the plants up by the roots, rifled their green 
leaves, and left only withered relics ; witness the gen¬ 
tleman who has watched his figs and grapes with such 
ratarest that even the daily paper has been laid aside to 
note their development, when he finds that the insects, 
With keener instinct than himself, have seized npon the 
ripe subjects and rifled their very cores ! 

There are other mortifications, that seem petty in 
etail, but which inflict a real paug on the florist. 
How often have I spent hours of culture on a rare blos- 
•om, and presented it as a valuable gift, seen it received 
with smiles and thanks, and then observed the thought- 

recipient crumple up the leaves in her fingers, or 
poll and throw them on the floor, or deliberately chew 
them! 

“ Sometimes individuals have visited my garden and 
fartered flowers which have cost me not only time and 
bor, but heavy pecuniary sums, ns unconcernedly as 
ey would a blade of grass; sometimes, when I have 
crished a little slip ontil it has shown signs of inde- 
P«a eat existence, a considerate lady has begged me for 

Other vexations, too, ocenr, on which the florist 
not calculate when she yields up her heart to 


flowers. An Englishman presented me with four seeds, 
on the envelop of which was written an altflost unpro¬ 
nounceable name, long and imposing. I was never 
selfish, and, in the warmth of my heart, gave two to 
botanists. I planted mine, and watched them day by 
day. At Jnat they came up, and, with the pride of a 
florist, I called my friends to see the first leaves. At 
length they grew, they budded, and blossomed—and, 
behold, they were common four o’clocks ! 

“ A botanist from Georgia favored me with two fine 
bulbs of the delicate Iris Persica. I valued them highly 
for their giver’s sake as well as their own, and planted 
them with care and hope. A few mornings after, a lit¬ 
tle negro waiting-boy ran irrto the house, exclaiming— 

“ ‘ Oh, missis, de cat pull you tnion out of de jar!’ 

” A friend of mine, however, was still more unfortu¬ 
nate in having a dish of Prince’s best bulbs boiled fur 
dinner! 

<( Yet all these things will not rebuff the true lover 
of flowers.” 

Thb following beautiful and pathetic poem is appro¬ 
priate in connection with the buds and blossoms of 
June. 


THE MOTHER AND THE ROSES. 


BT B. B. WILSOX. 

Thou loveliest of roses! why droops the sweet head 
In tears that betoken deep sorrow ? 

The sun, though his smiles for a moment have fled, 
May gladden thy cheeks by to-morrow. 

Ah, no ! I now see, by the wound in thy breast, 

A bud has been tom from thy bosom ; 

And the rent in thy heart where the bad was imprest, 
Shows ’twas death to you both to unloose them. 

Thy bud possessed beauties that never can die. 
Though its ashes to earth may be given; 

Its colors the rainbow will hold in^the sky, 

And its fragrance ascend up to heaven. 


Sweet emblem of love ! thou hast waken’d a chord 
That bound my fond soul to another: 

My own lovely bud, that I fondly adored. 

Death snatched from the heart of his mother! 

Like thine, my heart’s tendrils ai#nnd him were wove 
And he clung to this bosom that bore him • ' 

So fall was my soul of a mother’s deep love 
I would gladly have died to restore him. 


But Hope points her finger to Heaven, and shows 
The gorgeous rainbow appearing. 

And Faith whispers, ” All that those glories disclose 
Are naught to the splendor he’s sharing.’* 


asking a definition of that much-nsed-and-liitle 
stood-word, “transcendentalism,” reminds ns' 
remark in one of the English periodicals, vi 7 
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ady’s book. 


GODEY’S IklAOAZINE AND L 


Mr«. Child had given the moat intelligible and aatiafac- 
tory debcition the reviewer had ever aeen. We aub- 
join it:— 

“ TKAwacKNDKNTALiaii.—All who know anything of 
the different gchtx)la of metaphyaica are aware that the 
philoaophy of John Locke waa baaed on the propoait on 
that all knowledge ia received into the aonl through the 
medium of the aenaea ; and thence paaaea to be judged 
of and analyzed by the underaUnding. 

“ The German achool of metaphyaica, with the cele¬ 
brated Kant at ita head, rejecta thia propoaition aa 
falae; it deniea that all knowledge ia received through 
the aenaea, and maintnina that the higheat, and there¬ 
fore moat univeraal trutha, are revealed within the 
aoul, to a faculty transcending the underatanding. Thia 
faculty they call pure reaaon ; it being peculiar to them 
to uae that word in contradiatinction to the under- 
Btanding. To thia pure reaaon, which aome of their 
writera call ‘ the God within,’ they believe that all 
perceptiona of the good, the true, and the beautiful are 
revealed, in ita unconacioua quietude; and that the 
province of the underatanding, with ita five handmaida, 
the aenaea, ia confined merely to external thinga, auch 
aa facta, acientific lawa.” 


OXTX “ Book,” though deaigned for American Indiea, 
haa ita kind frienda acroaa the water; and, not unfre- 
quently, the voice of commendation and encourage¬ 
ment cornea to ua from the Old World. The following 
gem of original poetry waa lately aent ua by an admirer 
of the “Book” 

SAINT MARY’S BELLS. 

The bella of old Saint Mary’a, how aoft and clear the 
chime 

That penla from out yon square gray tower atrange 
talep of olden time ! 

So aoft and ao harmonious ye break the morning air. 

As if some spirit of the past breathed forth its teach¬ 
ings there. 


A thousand Sabbaths ye’ve proclaimed, as ye proclaim 
it now, 

The merry festal gathering, the solemn dirge of woe, 
The bridal throng, the mourner’s train, ye ▼ 

welcomed here— . 

The babe to the baptismal font, the dead upon hit bier. 

So long your wonted voices, like loved familiar thing., 
Have peopled hill and dale and bower with airy whi.- 

Thnt all the summer landscape, responsive to the .train, 
In nature’s silent ecstasy, gives back your note, again. 

Of all the pleasing memories the bosom treaaorea 1^, 
Of England’s proud baronial towns, her sncient leaU 

The first will be the golden note, where recollection 


tells 


Of a 


sweet Sabbath melody of old Saint Mary’s bells. 

To CoKRxaPOXi.EifTa.-The 

accepted : ‘‘The Old Church-Yard,” “Our ^ P - 
‘‘The Bride,” ‘‘Sketches ofSociety,” “1 
-> “ A FortraU,” »I .h-H 
.wake in Thy liken...,’- ” C.. 1 I. C.r,” The 

Homestead.” webeen 

•• Leaflet, of Memory,” « f«r «. N». 
teceired. We never republl.b ytiele. w 
appeared in other periodical. ‘“‘I / b„,.ct 

the original “ Leaver” we may And 

.oon. The author mn.t learn toiroel a. w ^ 

The anthor of ” Bn.ket of Peknn.’- 
the article, to their originel deitination. 
are filled with MSS. waiting for rwm. 

“ Spring’s Morn” did not come to hand till 
number was made up, ao waa not ytideitra 

We beg leave to state that all Onr 

published in the state they are in wh« ^poetry 
time will not permit ns to look over th 
we have on hand to ^^ake correction., 
request all who aend ua poetical articles P 
wa. ,«;ii nnriprtake to return them. 


EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


From Blaxchakd & Lea, Philadelphia:— 

F. LIVII PATAVINI HISTORIARUM LIBERI 
1., II., XXL, XXII. Thia edition of the first, second, 
twenty-first, and twenty-second of Livy, forming the 
first of a clasaical aeries, is edited by Drs. Schmidt and 
Zumpt, and ia well worthy the attention of classical 
teachers and sclmlof^. 

WILLIAM PENN. An Historical Biography from 
New Sources. With an extra Chapter on the “ Mo- 
caulay Charges.^' By William Hepwortk Dixon. Thia 
is a most valuable and fntereating work, and has made 
Its appearance at a time when it will be highly a))pre- 
ciated. It not only presents the character of Penn hi a 
new and more brilliant light than ever, but ably vindi¬ 
cates his reputation against the vindictive expressions 
of his enemies, and the blunders of former biographers. 

From Harpbk A Brothers, New York, through 
LixnsAT & Blakistox, Philadelphia:— 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


,ND OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
iaLCULUS. By Elias Loomis, A. m 
lathematics and Natural Pbilosop y ^eachfr of 
f the City of New York, author of A^^^ 
klgebra,” etc. etc. This work, as t of Mathc- 

s, constitutes the fourth volume o a it 

natics, designed for Colleges an . i ^ the 

irepared upon substantially the same 
eding volumes. BytheWthor 

WALLACE. A Franeontan ^le notice 

If the “Rollo Books.” We gave » ^„„bero( 
)f this instructive little volume in a 
he “ Lady’s Book.” . gothnr of 

THE MOORLAND pOTTAGE. 

‘ Mary Barton ” A domestic • Jts. 

instructive and elevated in its mora a jl,j,wcrh 

NOTES OF A HOWADJI. Theau i, the 

has kindly informed his readers t a ^ ^^3 

universal name for traveler. So a*” ® pf ibi 

able to comprehend these notes, the gr 
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traTeler will be found ia his new descriptions of old 
tod familiar scenes iu Egypt. Many of these new de¬ 
scriptions, however, are either oppressively solemn or 
poetically obscure. Nevertheless, they arc sufficiently 
attractive to hold the attention of the reader, and to 
add something to his fund of information. 

Mary ERSKINE. a Franconian Story. By the 
author of the “ Rollo Books.” This is another of those 
excellent stories, which are so well calculated to make 
a deep and virtuous impression on the minds of young 
and susceptible readers. 

MOUNT HOPE; OR, PHILIP, KING OF THE 
WAMPANOAGS. A» Historical Romanes. By G. 
II. Hollister. This work is intimately connected with 
the scenes and the events of the early settlement of 
New England, and will therefore prove highly inte¬ 
resting to the American reader. 

Mary bell. Another of those entertaining 
“Franconian Stories,” by the anthor of the “Rollo 
Books,” several of which we have already noticed in 
a favorable manner, and of which the present is as de¬ 
serving aa any of the aeries. 


t'rom A. Habt (late Carey A Hart), Philadelphia 
BERTIE; or, I,(/s ta tAs Old Field. A humorous 
novel. By Captain Gregory Seaworthy, author of 
“ Nag's Head.” With a letter to the author by Wash¬ 
ington Irving. We find the following sentence in the 
letter referred to in the title of this work : “ You have 
depicted aerauea, characters, and manners which were, 
ia many respects, new to me, and full of interest and 
peenUaritfThis is one of the best American novels 
of the day. 

literary and humorous AMERICAN 

WORKS. With iUastratione by Barley. The volume 
now before us of this amusing and popular work con¬ 
tains “Polly Peablossom's Wedding,” and other tales, 
by the Hon. J. R. Lamar, Hon. R. M. Charlton, 
®fld the anthors of “ Major Jones’s Courtship” and 
“Sttcaks of Soulhem Life.” Edited by T. A. Burke, 
Editor of the “ Horn of Mirth.” The authorship 
^ the editorship of this work will be the best guaran¬ 
ty for its amusing and froltciome character. 

thb maid of canal street, and the 

LOXHAMS. By Miss Leslie, author of “ Mrs. 
ashington Potts.” Complete in one volume. Price 
cents. The readers of the “ Lady’s Book,” in times 
will require nothing from our pen in commenda- 
of Migg Leslie*! genius and literary acquirements. 
« atories in this volume are among the most graphie 
■ atchea of life and character that have over been given 
the pablio by an American writer. 


Prom LivviircoTT, Grambo A Co. (successors t 
Elliot A Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila 

delphia 

OREGON; or, Sights in th 
^ ^Ston and Scenes by the Way. By Theodor 
third*illustrations. This is 
tinn., “ appendix, containing full instruc 

to emigrants by the overland route to Oregon, b 
thai T Thurston, Delegate to Congress froi 

particulars of the inarch of th 

whh th! ^“‘**‘* togethi 

Oregon Land Bill. 


phia^ ** *^o»i»aou. No. 6 Sansom Street, Philadel- 

the COMIC Natural history op the 


HUMAN RACE. This, as the cover informs us, is a 
quaint, quizzical, and satirical work, from original de¬ 
signs by Henry L. Stephens, of Philadelphia. What 
ever amount of gratification the reading public may 
find in the perusal of Mr. Stephens’ work, we think 
there are certain individuals in the community who 
will “demur” to the liberty he has taken with their 
peculiarities, and consider themselves unnecessarily 
“ pun”ished by an “ illegal,” though, for all we know, 
very witty, tribunal. 

From T. B. Petebson, 9S Chestnut Street, Phila¬ 
delphia :— 

FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER, tn Six Lessons . 
Also, GERMAN WITHOUT A MASTER, in Six Les¬ 
sons. By A. H. Monteith, Esq., author of “Spanish 
without a Master,” “ Italian without a Master,” and 
“ Latin without a Master.” As the languages treated 
of in these separate works have become almost neces¬ 
sary attainments in business and commercial men, and 
especially so in writers and readers, we think that our 
friends cannot do better than avail thenoselves of les¬ 
sons here prepared for them at the low price of twenty- 
five cents a course. 

LOUISE LA YALLIERE; or, the Second Series 
and Conclusion of the Iron Mask. One of Dumas’e most 
delightful volumes. 

From Getz A Buck, Philadelphia :- 

THE HOWARDS A T\ile Founded on Facts. By 
D. H. Barlow, A. M. We promised in our last number 
to make a more particular notice of thia little work 
than we then had time to accomplish. We refer to it 
therefore again with great pleasure, as well on account 
of its intrinsic merits as a beautifully written and affect¬ 
ing tale; aa for the reason that the author ably enforces 
a duty upon the consideration of husbands and parents 
which, under almost any circnmatances, it is folly and 
cruelty in the extreme for them to neglect. The datv 
thus ably inculcated is that of persons in all grades of 
society taking advantage of the indisputable benehts 
resulting from “ Life Insurance.” In the course of 
the talc, the subject is argued pro and eon with great 
earnestness and effect; but the justice and propriety of 
the doty are made so manifest by argument, as well as 
by mournful examples of penary, distress, and sorrow 
in widowhood and in orphanage, that we think no re¬ 
flecting person will rise from the perusal of the book 
and not determine to attend to its admonitions without 
a moment’s delay. Get a copy of “ The Howards,” 
good, sensible reader, and jodge for yourself of its 
merits. 

FromE. H. Butlxb A Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE FREEMASON’S MANUAL. A Companion 
for the InitiaUd through all the Degrees of Masonry, 
from the Entered Apprentice to the Higher Degrees of 
Ibtighthood, embracing Entered Apprentice, Fellow- 
Craft, MaeUr Mason, Mark MasUr, Past Master, Most 
Excellent Mastem Royal Arch, Select Master, Higti 
Priesthood, Enigkts of tks' Red Cross, Knights Tern- 
plars, Knights of Malta, the Ancient Constitutions qf 
the Order, tie. Embellished with upwards of one hun¬ 
dred engravings, illustrating the emblems and symbols 
of the order. By Rev. K. J. Stewart, K. T. Should 
any of our lady readers feel disposed to search this book 
for the secrets of Freemasonry, we assure them, before¬ 
hand, that they will be disappointed; but if they desire 
to know something of the history, and of the legends o< 
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the order, and are cnriout to look into iti moral and re< 
Itgiout foundations, this work will probably prore 
altogether satisfactory to all such inquirers. 

A TREATISE ON THE HISTORY AND MA¬ 
NAGEMENT OF ORNAMENTAL AND DOMES¬ 
TIC POULTRY. By Rev. Edmund Saul Dixon, 
A. M., Rector of Intwood-wilh-Kisurlh, Norfolk. 
With large additions, by J. J. Kerr, M. D. Illustrated 
with many original portraits, engraved expressly for 
this work. From the second London edition. As ponl- 
Iry has become very popular of late, in this country 
as well as in England, so much so, indeed, as to at¬ 
tract the attention of persons of the highest professional 
acquirements, wo anticipate for the volume before us a 
ready sale, and for the reader n valuable remuneration 
for his labor of investigation. The work will be found 
especially useful to farruerf. 

From J. S. Rihfikld, Clinton Hall, New York, 
through W. B. Ziebkr, Third Street, Philadelphia:— 

THEORY OF PNEUMATOLOGY ; in reply to th* 
Qutftion, “ What ought to be Believed or Disbelieved 
concerning Presentiments^ Visions, and Apparitions, 
according to Nature, Reason, and Scripture By 
Doctor Johann Heinrich Juiig-Stilling. Translated 
from the German, with copious notes, by Samuel Jack- 
son. First American edition. Edited by Rev. George 
Bush. This is the title of a work, the professed object 
of which is to overthrow the system of materialism and 
infidelity, and is therefore supposed to be of universal 
interest. 

THE CELF^TIAL TELEGRAPH; or, Secrets of 
the Life to Come, Revealed through Magnetism, where^ 
111 the Existence, the Form, and the Occupations of the 
Soul, after its Separation from the Body,are proved by 
many years’ Experiments, by the means of Eight Ecsta- 
tie Somnambulists, who had Eighty Perceptions of 
thirty-six Deceased Persons of various conditions; a 
Description of them, their Conversation, etc., with 
Proofs of their Existence ta the Spiritual World. By 
L. Alph. Cohognet. First American edition. 

From O. P. Putnam, New York, through A. Hart, 
Philadelphia:— 

THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA BY HERNAN- 
DO DE SOTO. By Theodore Irving, M. A. In the 
compilation of this agreeable and highly interesting 
work, the author hns availed himself of everything 
worthy of note in the narratives of persons who were 
engaged with Do Soto in his hazardous expeditions and 
chivalrous exploits. The author tells us, however, 
that he has discarded many incidents which appeared 
hyperbolical, or which savored too strongly of the gos¬ 
sip of idle soldiery, and that his great object has been 
to present a clear, connected, and characteristic chroni¬ 
cle of De Soto’s proceedings, and in this, in our opin¬ 
ion, he has been admirably successful. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HERO¬ 
INES. By Mary Cowden Clarke, author of the “ Con¬ 
cordance of Shakspeare.” This is title of a seriea 
of fifteen tales, in which the author designs to trace the 
probable antccedcnU in the history of some of Shak- 
speare’s female characters. We have looked over No. 
1 and No. 4 of the series—Desdemona and Portia~and 
have found them full of amusement, and of matter for 
the employment of a romantic fancy. Price 25 cents a 
number. Since writing the foregoing, we have been 
favored with the second and third numbers. 

THE WING-AND-WING; OR, FEU-FOLLET. 


A Tale, lliis is ths latest volume poMiahed of /. 
Fenimore Cooper’s revised edition of his works. 

From J. W. Moons, 193 Cbestnat Street, Phihdel' 
phia 

THE THEORY OP EFFECT: embraeing the Con¬ 
trast of Light and Shade, of Color and Harmony. By 
an Artist. With fifteen illustrations by Hinckley. 
This little work, as the author avows, it intended sis 
companion to those who are learning to draw, to sid 
them in their endeavors to acquire a knowledge of tbe 
art. As far as we are able to judge of its meril*, we 
think that the design of the author will be fully accoro- 
plished by those who shall take the pains to examine 
his theory, and to follow his excellent practical rnlei. 

SxxrAts, Pamphlzts, Ac.— “ London Labor tad the 
London Poor." By Henry May hew. With Dsfoerre- 
otype engravings by Beard. Part 1. Price 12N 
Harper A Brothers, New York; Lindsay A Blakiitoa, 

Philadelphia.-‘‘ The Ladies’ Science ot' Etiquette, 

and Hand-Book of the Toilet." By Countess De CsU- 
brella. Also, " Gentlemen’s Science of Etiquette, Md 
Guide to the Usages and Habits of Society." By Count 
Alfred D’Orsay. These works may be had at T B. 

Peterson’s, 25 cents each.-" Shtkspeare’e Dramatie 

Works." No. 33. Containing " Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre." Same agent. The present number is embel* 

liahed with a beautiful engraving.-"Time, tbs 

Avenger." By the author of “ The Wilnaingtose,” 
Ac. No. 153 of " Harper A Brother's Library of Se¬ 
lect Novels." Also, No. 12 of ‘‘ The Pictorial Field- 
Book of the Revolution," with an appendix, in comple¬ 
tion of the first volume, and an introduction to tbs 

second.-"Tom Racquet and his Maiden AnnU.” 

With numerous illustrations. An amusing work. New 
York; H. Long A Brothers, publishers. PriceSOcenU. 

-"Knowlson’s Complete Farrier, or Horae Doctor, 

the Result of Seventy Years’ Practice.’* T. B. Peter¬ 
son, publisher, 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Price 
25 cents.—London Labor and London Poor." Pert 
2. Price 12^ cents. Harper A Brothers, New lork, 

Lindsay A Blakistnn, Philadelphia.-" The Cstholie 

Pulpit: containing a Sermon for every day ia the year, 
and for Good Friday.” Murphy A Co., Baltimore, pnb- 
lishera; Peter Cunningham, K>4 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia. A valuable selection, treating of gr»t 
Scriptural truths. Price 25 cents per nomber.^ 

" Latin W’ iihout a Master : in Six Easy Lessons." BT 
A. H. Monteilh, Esq., author of " French,’’ "Span¬ 
ish," " German," and " Italian Without a Msiter. 
T. B. Peterson, publisher, Philadelpbis. PrlM ^ 
cents. 


Pnblisljtr’e Ofportmtnt. 

Otrx CoxaxspoNDKNTs.—A periodical must be, like 
liberty, sustained by " eternal vigilance." W® 
successful, but have never yet slept on a bed of roiCs» 
or had leisure to swingaon a gate during summer, o 
short, we work; and, though not quite ready to sub¬ 
scribe to Carlyle’s transcendental opinion, that “ wor 
Is worship," we feel it disposes ns to thankfolneM, 
first to the One who alone can give success, sad thea 
toward! our kind friends who wish ns prosperity. ' • 
cannot always write to thonk these individually, 

BO we take this way of responding, collectively, toal • 
And we may be pardoned if we give a few extracts, 
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from time to time, selected oat of such a mass of letters 
u would require half a dozen extra clerks in a govern¬ 
ment otiice to examine; and toe read them all. 

Extract from a correspondent of the State of New 
York 


“ We hove always taken your charming magazine. 
For the last month, I have missed its smiling face, and 
it really seems as if some of my household had deserted 
me. It has been growing better and better—if, indeed, 
inch a thing can be-^ind I must have it at any rate. I 
am opposed to borrowing, having had several beautiful 
nombers shorn of their leaves, and spoiled for binding. 

“ Catk.” 

Letter from Connecticut 

“ I have made a thorough examination of all the 
three-dollar magazines, and a number of others. After 
which, I take pleasure in saying that I consider your 
work at once the cheapen and best published. I cannot 
do without it; and, believing that the only true way to 
enjoy such a thing is to pay for it in advance, I here- 
wuh send you three dollars, the receipt of which you 
will please acknowledge by sending ‘ Godey’s Lady’s 
Book’ for the year 1851, commencing with January. 

“ Julius Nichols.’* 


Letter from Kentucky 

‘‘You will put me down as a life-subscriber. If I 
fail to make ray appearance before the close of a year, 
or directly after the commencement of a new year, 
please publish my obituary, and say, ‘ Died during last 
year,’ or, worse than dead| ‘ unable to raise three dollars 
for the Lady’s Book.’ Jko. B. Grubb.” 


congratulation to our subscribers. 


Rkductiox op PostAOK.—After July Ist, the charge 
o®“Godey's Lady’s Book,” if the subscriber pays 
t rce months postage in advance at the office where he 
receives it, will be but a half cent per ounce under Hvo 
huadred miles, and one cent per ounce for fifteen bun- 
dred miles. As the “ Lady’s Book” just weighs four 
oonces, the postage, therefore, for five hundred miles, 
WiU be but two cents, and the postage for fifteen hun¬ 
dred miles four cents. This is a great reduction, and 
Mould increase our mail list very much. Those wish- 
jag to subscribe, by writing direct to the office of pub- 
ication, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will receive 
• Book” «)me two weeks in advance of any other 


country press will now receive tl 

f«ioubUd to contimiB 
* *** published in any coontT 

eaer..ir *'7 *‘•'““““‘I dollars inyeatad 
tic sin ' »‘»nd»-Scriptural, historical, dome 
go^ lime i subscribers may expect that 

volume wh" number commencei 

cence. ’ unusual beauty and magni 


M NuMBRB._We give them 
®P*inKi this ^ * visiting ll 

of verv them made un. We ha^ 

P»««rns we hrin”? children’s parti* made fro 

*®nt«iasabeaniY given. This number nl; 

* beautiful design by Watteau. 


Orm July Numbkr.—W e intend to give to the next 
number of the “ Lady’s Book” an entirely new feature, 
and such a feature as will commend it in a peculiar 
manner to the approbation of our lady friends. It will 
be embellished with two colored plates, one religious 
picture, and several fancy plates, all of which will be 
creditable to our artists. But the most pleasing and 
gratifying feature of the “ Book” will be found in its 
literary contents, which will be exclusively from the 
pens of lady authors and contributors of the first rank 
in our country. We are desirous of placing before the 
reading public, at one view, a combination of female 
talent in the several departments of literature, which 
shall be alikelionoruble to the reputation of our female 
writers and to the progressive energies of our country. 
This we have made the fullest possible arrangcmenls to 
accomplish ; and our readers may be assured that our 
July number, the first of a new volume, will exceed 
any number which has hitherto been issued. 

WuAT BECOMES OF THE Needles ?—Thc perplexing 
question was some time since propounded in the “ La¬ 
dy’s Book,” ‘‘What becomes of the pins?” Many 
answers, as our readers will remember, were elicited 
from highly ingenious correspondents, several of which 
if they did not prove altogether satisfactory in dispos¬ 
ing finally of the important inquiry, were, nevertheless, 
of a very discursive and agreeable character, at once 
entertaining and moral in their reflections. Here, then, 
is a question somewhat similar in importance, but still 
afl^ording a newer and a wider field for the speculations 
and the researches of an amiable class of correspond¬ 
ents, to whom the needle is a cheerful, and, of course 
a welcome companion in their hours of retirement, and 
in their solitary domestic labors. What becomes of so 
quiet a little friend, when its spirit throws off t)ie 
‘‘mortal coil”—when the thread of its existence has 
been snapt forever, and the bright twinkle of its clear 
eye has been rudely broken in death ? This would, in¬ 
deed, seem to be a far more interesting subject of in¬ 
quiry to the ladies than the solution of that other great 
mystery which still envelops the fate of the pins. 

Miss Dix.—A most honorable and gratifying testi¬ 
monial was given to the generous and benevolent exer¬ 
tions of this lady in behalf of suffering humanity, near 
the close of the late session of Congress. In com- 
pliance with a proposition made by Miss Dix, a bill 
was introduced into the Senate, and ordered to be en¬ 
grossed for a third reading, appropriating ten millions 
of seres of the public domain, the proceeds of the sales 
of which to constitute a fond for the relief of the indi¬ 
gent insane throughout the United States. What a 
proud national compliment was this to the heroic vir- 
tnes of a single woman, who has labored for years 
almost alone and unaided, in the cause of a numerous 
nass of unfortunate beings, against whom nearly all 
the avenues of public and private sympathy have here¬ 
tofore been heartlessly closed I Let those of her sex 
who are toiling in nseless and visionary reforms be 
admonished by the example of this noble-hearted wo¬ 
man, and turn their attention to such ameliorations of 
our human code as may be honorable, practicable and 
charitable, and, our word for it, their reward will be 
great here, and blessed hereafter. 

Grrmaktown Teleoraph.— We were pleased to no- 
tice, in a late number of this able paper, an article from 
our friend, the editor, on the wonderful and general im- 
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provcraent of the country press. We agree with Major 
Frcas on this pfint; and, while we unite with him in 
Comj)liinrntini7 his cotemporarics, hundreds, we might 
guy thousunds, of whom are our intimate friends, wo 
must not hesitate to award to his own modest merits 
tbnt meed of respect which they so univergally recciva. 
AVe know of no weekly paper in the country that has a 
wider moral and intellectual influence than the ** Tele¬ 
graph,” and of no paper, that is not exclositrely devoted 
to agriculture, horticulture, etc., that is more interest¬ 
ing or useful to the farmer and the gardener. The arti¬ 
cles on these subjects arogenarally original; and these, 
we repeal, with the excellent selections and independent 
strictures from the pen of the editor, foi^, altogether, 
one of thd best family papers in this or any other vi- 
ciniiy. 

Stkamboats o3t THK DELAWARE.—Thc quiet attrac¬ 
tions on the shores of our beautiful river arc such, at 
this blooming season of the year, as atford the purest 
CLjoymcnts to that class of our citizens who arc fond 
of rural scenery, and desire to behold flelds and gardens 
ip the highest state of cultivation. Fortunately for all 
who feel disposed to participate in these healthful and 
inspiring excursions, the opportunities to do so are nu¬ 
merous and safe. There are, indeed, many splendid 
boats plying on the Delaware; kut we tiiink we will 
be sustained by the approval of very many of our citi¬ 
zens, when we say that there is no boat, not even the 
Trenton, that can vie with thc John Stevens in beauty, 
swiftness, and splendor of accommodations. These 
peculiarities, together with the fullest confidence enter¬ 
tained by the passengers in their perfect safety, are 
manifest in all the arrangements provided by the Cam¬ 
den and Amboy Railroad Company for the convenience 
and the pleasure of the traveling public, whether by 
railroad or steamboat. To Mr. Gatzmer, the ag<*nt, as 
well as to Captain Kester, of the John Stevens, Captain 
Hinkle, of the Trenton, and to their gentlemanly clerks 
and orderly crews, the citizens of Philadelphia and 
those resident on the Delaware River should feel under 
many obligations, especially when they consider that 
the fare to and from the several points is merely 
nominal. 

The Girls is the Mahufactoriks. —It would, per¬ 
haps, surprise some of our readers, were they to bo 
made acquainted with the amount of patronage extend¬ 
ed to the literary publications of this country by the 
female operatives in some of our manufactories. AVe 
say it would surprise some of our readers; but really 
we know not why it should surprise them in the least, 
were they for a moment to reflect upon the inquiring 
and independent character of the American mind. 
Happily, in thc true American heart, there is no abate¬ 
ment or suppression of aspirations for those refinement 
which have a tendency to elevate and improve. AVe 
are gratified in being able to point, in an especial man¬ 
ner, to the liberal and literary spirit of our friends in 
Cheney Brothers' silk-mill, Manchester. 

. VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, Ac., OF OUR 
OAVN GATHERING. 

To Rrmov* Stairs from Black Crape.— Boil a 
handful of fig-leaves in two quarts of water until it is 
reduced to a pint j strain it from the leaves, and, when 
cold, sponge the crape, and stretch it to dry. To clean, 
dip in warm water and ox-gall, and rinse in fair water 


in which a bit of gum Arabic is dissolved. A decocrioa 
of logwood is said to improve the color, if crape ii 
steeped in it. 

Thr Lilt ot the Vallbt is increased by dividing 
the roots, which are very numerous. It requires rather 
a dry soil, which should be tolerably light; sad, though 
it it generally supposed to like the shade, it will not 
flower well unless it has plenty of light. The safest 
time for transplanting psrennial plants is after they 
have well ripened their seed in the antomn. 


Jarl)i£in3. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fancy Costumes for the Wateeino-Place Balls. 

Fig. 1—Dress of a Roman peasant-girl, a short 
crimson skirt, with a border of velvet, and robe of 
while cambric falling above. The large sleeves of the 
robe give a beautiful effect to a fine arm, while the 
plaits of the corsage beneath the bodies are equally be¬ 
coming to the figure. The bodice is of velvet, embroi¬ 
dered with gold; a necklace with golden clasps. The 
head-dress is striking and tasteful. The hair in simple 
braids, entwined with vino kavci tad chifter, which 
are looped by a golden band. 

Fig. 2. —In itriking contrast, we hava the costume 
of a court lady of the olden time. The skirt of wide- 
striped taffeta, green and purple, with a rich shot silk 
dress. Sleeves demi-long, and a fall of heavy black 
lace from tiic elbow, black silk mitts almost mcetiDg it. 
The hair rolled back and powdered upon the temple, 
■urmounted by a small ctp with crimson ribbons. 
Bouquet de corsage of roses and geraniums. 

Fig. 3.—^Dress of a Swiss mountaineer, of plain blue 
ftuff, made very short, to display the foot and ankle. 
Apron of spotted muslin, the lace ruffle headed by s 
narrow blue ribbon; white lace mitts upon the hands 
and arms. The cap is of a peculiar conical shape, sar- 
mnunted with a fine lace cockade and lappets. The 
ornaments are a necklace and large hoops, for ear-rings, 
of gold. 

AVe give the above costumes for those ladies who 
prefer to arrange their dresses for themselves, anil 
can do so the more readily before leaving town for the 
Springs; a fancy ball being the established close of 
every watering-place season of lata. Either of these 
costumes may be worn with all delicacy by any Ame¬ 
rican lady, which, of itself, is a recommendation; su<V 
by any person of taste, they can be arranged without 
the assistance of a modiste. 

WOOD-CUT. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of mode-colored soUtoin, 
the trimming being points of the same over an inserted 
piece of a darker shade, a favorite style of the season. 
Sleeves reaching to the elbow, and trimmed in the 
same manner. Full undersleevea of cambric, with a 
triple ruffle about the wrist. Chemisette w'ilh plaited 
frills. Bonnet of mode-colored silk, with edge of satio 
points. 

Fig. 2. —^Evening-dress of richly embroidered mosliu, 
with three flounces scolloped in the embroidery. The 
upper one unfastened by a superb bouquet of field flow¬ 
ers. The corsage is Grecian, an old, but roost becom¬ 
ing style revived, with bouquets upon the shouldet. 
Hair dressed simply, with a wreath to correspond. 
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CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR JUNE. 

There is gtill a flaunting of bright ribbons and a 
glancing of pretty faces upon the pavi. The shops of 
the mantuamakcrs and milliners are not wholly desert¬ 
ed, for all the world” does not leave town until July. 
The openings are at an end, however; nnd, as there 
are tome in northern and western latitudes who have 
not yet completed their summer wardrobes, we will 
renew the principal items of dress and fashion for their 
benefit. 

Boir.NETs.—Fancy straws are, as they have been for 
some years past, the staple in this article. They are 
of every variety, and the shape is becoming to most 
faces, being a short flat crown, nnd narrow open brim. 
There has been an attempt to revive the cap and melon 
crowns; but things not in themselves graceful will 
never have a run simply on account of novelty, and we 
do not think they will be seen after this season. The 
trimming is very light and pretty. A broad, rich rib¬ 
bon, folded across the bonnet as simply as may be, with 
■ cape and strings df the same, or straw gimp with 
cords and tassels. Broad and narrow ribbons of the 
same pattern are not onfrequent, and narrow checks 
or bars are among the favorite styles-, as blue and 
white, green and purple, etc. Blue, purple, green, 
and fawn arc the prevailing colors, in every variety 
of shade and material. Straw and rose colors, of the 
faintest possible shades, are seen in drawn silk hats, 
sod crape is a favorite material. For the inside of 
the brim, ail hats are lined as full as pos.siblc, w’hcther 
with lissc, crape, or silk. This leaves little need 
for flowers or a cap; but, if either is desired, the best 
taste is light field flowers, a single spray, surrounded 
by tuUe to soften the eflect. AVarfs of ribbon are, 
in some cases, still worn. Bouquets for the outside 
of the bonnet are mixed with ribbon or lace, and 
Mould be of the finest quality, or else they add no¬ 
thing to Its grace or beauty. A summer hat should be 
M ight SB possible. Traveling bonnets are of coarse 
•traws, or drawn lawns, or muslins, to suit the color 
Of the dress. Straws have the advantage of looking 
mt fresh with a new ribbon, while, on the other 
hand, a dniwm bonnet is not easily disordered. 

Mantillas.-W e were present at the opening of 

ewart’i mantillas, which do not differ materially 
from those exhibited by Levy and others of this city, 
‘hey are principally of silk, the neatest pattern not 
jer) different from those worn last year, except in the 
jrangeroent of the trimming. The colors were mode, 
er, and black, also dark green and blue. Era- 
heavy for a summer cape or 
and the same fault applies, in a measure, to mo- 
or worsted lace, which is, however, a neat and 

dmll!] in V matched. It is imported 

plaits 1 in > ^ 

~n.ll. Tb ■' 

«hil«,someofti. mantilla has long floating 

“ el«b..rato ””«>>eingcl.ain-stitch(!.l in 

PMlwinttr 'I ra«hmete ai-arf. of the 

loiiUir ‘ 

p“'.‘ >>«• 


call it, cardinal. It is quite a novelty, and not so 
heavy a style as might be imagined from its name. It 
is most easily described as a large circular cape of silk^ 
without a lining, and may be worn with openings for 
the arms, or folded over them, there being two patterus 
very nearly alike. There is a style of fringe manufac¬ 
tured almost expressly for them, very wide, with a 
netted heading. This is decidedly the novelty of the 
season. • 

Walking-Dbessxs.— We believe we have already 
chronicled every raaferinl of any consequence used for 
walking or evening dresses; and we most heartily 
wish, for our own sakes as well as that of our readers, 
that something decidedly new would be brought out in 
the way of making up. As it is, we will describe seve¬ 
ral belonging to a large order, which Miss Wharton 
has recently completed for the West. 

A mousscline, of neat pattern and spring colors, 
purple and green predominating. The sleeves are flow¬ 
ing, rather wider than they have been worn, and edged 
with a green and purple ribbon, in ordinary plain plaits, 
each of which was fastened in the middle nnd folded 
back, a kind of “herring-bone” pattern. The same 
trimming extended the front of the dress from the 
hem and around the throat, the corsage being arranged 
that it could be opened for a chemisette if desirable. 

A dress of blue and white cross-burred silk, a very 
small bar, and suited for a young girl. The trimming 
was of the silk, finished and arranged with plain silk 
of the shade of the blue thread or bar. This is a favor¬ 
ite style for silk dresses. 

Green nnd white silk, of a medium width, gingham 
stripe, also extremely neat. This dress had an ehiho- 
rale trimming of silk, finished by hyacinth buttons, 
which are pendent, and of a very pretty form. The 
name is taken from the shape and not the color, having 
some resemblance to the bell of the hyacinth. A Talma 
cloak, of the same material, was trimmed with green 
and white fringe- nearly a quarter of a yard in depth. 

A light and elegant grenadine, of one of the styles we 
have described from Levy’s counters. The corsage 
was plain, demi-long in bodice, nnd intended for a belt. 
The lining was cut out in the neck, leaving only the 
thin shade of grenadine. The trimming light puffs of 
the same, with an extremely narrow ribbon, having the 
appearance of being waved through. This had also 
open sleeves, with caps, so that they could be removed 
at pleasure. 

E venino-Dresses —There were two evening-dressea 
worthy of notice. The first, white tarleton, with a 
double skirt, trimmed with a narraw braid of straw- 
above each hem, and the same on the very short sleeve 
The skirls were looped up by bouquets of field flowers 
poppies, vetches, and sprays of oats, knotted together^ 
as it were, and encircled by threads of the golden straw’ 
with a careless and delicate effect. A siruilat bouquet 
de corsage and wreath was provided. 

An evening-dress of simple while tulle, with triple 
skirt, the hems edged by narrow white silk braid or 
ribbon. The waist is over white silk, and the dreas is 
to be worn with a iupe or skirt of the same. Its prin- 
cipnl charm was till graceful arrangement of the bou¬ 
quets looping the skirts; there were five in all we 
think, besides the bouquet de corsage, of garden flowers 
in which the delicate sweet pea was conspicuous, and 
the foliage was carelessly and natumlly arranged 
These dresses were by no means extravagantly expen¬ 
sive, their style being the effect of the exquisite taste 

F XSHlOIf. 


of the celebrated modisu. 
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REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 

The law passed at the last session of Congress has greatly reduced the postage on periodicals. 
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Aunt Tabitba’s Fireside, by Edith Woodley, 

31, 106, 263 

At Sea, July Fourth, by Fntz, 

Berlin Worsted Work.—Blue Water-Lily and 
Coral, 

Blessed be God that I was Born, by J . Clement, 116 
Boarding-House Polilic.s by The Author of 
»Miss Bremer’s Visit to Cooper’s Land 
ing,” etc.. 

Braiding.—Sofa Cushion and Slipper, 

Charity, by Alph, of tlu Manor , 

Chemisettes Eind Caps, 

Collar and Cuffs Embroidered in Colors on 
Muslin, 

Confessions of a Dreamer, by Mrs. E. Gales 
Smith, 29,111,174,209 

Correspondence between Elisha Boudinot and 
George Washington, 

Costumes of all Nations, 207, 28L 360 

Cottage Furniture, 54,118,184,248,371 

Counsel—The Evil and the Good, by Alice B. 
Ned. 

Editors’ Table, 57, 122,185, 249, 310, 372 

Ellen Lilchheld, edited by Miss Meeta ilf. 
JDnnean, 

Fairy Glen, by Marie Roseau, 

Familiar Recollections of the Times of the Em¬ 
pire, translated from thst French hy J. M. 
Sanders, 

Fashions, 63,127,191, 255, 315, 377 


241 

273 

30.5 

269 


362 

228 

55 

150 

48 

182 

177 

212 

216 

307 


94 

309 

114 

306 


Garden Decorations, 30,105,146. 237 

“ God Ble.ss you,” by W. Wallace Show. 242 
Hainilcar Leading Hannibal to the Temple, by 
Edward J. Porter^ 

Harwood Hall, by Mary Daren ant, 

Heaven in View, by Clara Moreton, 

Hope, by Mrs. M. A. Bigelow, 

How Amiable are Thy Tabernacles, by Mary 
S. Moreton, 

How can an American Woman serve her Coun¬ 
try ? by Kate Berry, 

Hugh Evans; or, the Young Statesman,by TJu 
Author Weeaths and Branches,” 

“ I culled a Flower,” by Helen C. T^wis, 

1 Love Thee, by Miss A. D. Woodhridge, 
independence, by Mrs. Charlotte Homy, 

Infant’s Knitted Lace Cup, 

“I shall Imj sati-fied when I awake in Thy 
Likeness,” by Miss E. R. Cable, 

Katrine—A Simple Tale, by Airs. E. L. Cush- 

Knitted Baby’s Boot, 

Knitted Lace Collar, 

Knitted Lace Stomacher, Waist Band and Edg¬ 
ing, for an Infant's Kobe, 120 

Lament for a Wife, by Alr.t. Jane B. Pierce, 242 
Leaves from my Journal—Schiller, by the late 
Aliss Harriette J. Aieek, 267 

L’Esprit, by Joseph AUrrcficld, 272 

Lines on a Grecian Temple in Mount Auburn, 
by J. C., 341 

Lines on the Monument of a Greek Girl, by D. 

Strocl, Jr. , 296 

Lines—Thou aske.st, Am I happy? by Afar^a- 
ret Kerr, 180 

Literary Notices, 58, 123, 186, 250, 311, 372 

I «‘Litile Emily,” by A//fu, 56 

; Loneliness, by George W. Weels, 113 

: Lucy Cameron; or. Honesty’s Reward, by J, 

I M. Evans, 288 

j Mantle and Undersleeves, 368 

i Mary’s Smile, by Juliet H. L. Campbell, 7 

I Memory, by Joh7i Duffey, 200 

i Miss Job, by Caroline Ckesebro', 43 

1 Minna and Brenda, 71 

: Model Cottages, 4, 117, 157, 196, 260, 342 

5 Modern Aristocrats, by Haddie Lam, 342 

: Morning Dross and Caps, 181 

Morning Robe and Undersleeves, 245 

: jvty Family and Home, by “ Alary Neal,” 117 

: My Flowers, by Martha G. Withers, 116 

My Flower, My Gem, and My Star, by A. J. 

< Requier, 114 
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GODEY’S 

x.A®ir’^ Been:. 

PHILADELPHIA. JULY, 1851. 


HOW AMIABLE ARE THY TABERNACLES! 

ft 

PSALM LXXXIV. 

BY MABT «. MORTON. 

(See Engraving.) 


Oh, Lord of Hogti! how cheerful 
Thy Tabernacles are! 

My longing spirit fain beneath 
Their shelter would repair. 

My heart and flesh in Thee rejoice, 

On whom the humblest rest: 

Yea—e’en the sparrow in Thy house 
Securely builds her nest. 

Continually Thy praises 
Within Thy walls resound | 

And blest are they whose life is there, 
Whose strength in thee is found; 

The bitter waters of the vale 
Their hearts with comfort fill, 

And hope from sorrow springs to those 
Who do their Father’s will. 


From strength to strength proceeding, 
No enemy they fear; 

In Sion to the God of gods 
They every one appear : 

He is their light and their defence. 
And will no good withhold. 

But worship give, and grace to those 
Who walk within His fold. 

In heavenly peace abounding. 

One day within thy walls 
Is better than a thousand days 
Where specious pleasure calls : 

A wailing servant’s lowly place* 
Within thy house to gaiu. 

Is better than a lordly seat 
Where sin and folly reign. 


MY SUMMER V/INDOW. 


BT MRS. L. <3. ABELL. 


Oh. how sweet is the twilight hour! 

So calm and holy too; 

Its wings are folding round the flower 
As gently ns the dew. 

The eye of day is closing now, 

As if it needed rest; 

Sweetly as sleep comes o’er the brow 
The sun sinks in the west. 


U every shade wear: 

They close at night, or in the day 
A. tauKht, theyscct thtaj,/’ 
Each leaf and stem unfold* aright 
In form and color too ^ ’ 
A«don,«h «em.„dp’etalb,irt, 

Ar« le„on. there for you * ‘ 


How beautiful are day and night! 

No rivalry they know ; 

Brother and sister in their light, 

As hand in hand they go. 

No strife nor discord, as they glide 
In quick succession by; 

The laws of order they abide 
Which God has fixed on high. 


The, fear no .11, but p,’ 

Vhen called from earth te 

Oh,»hy„„t.«.,„bS."*~ 

And God’a command /ul/si’r 
What dlaeord and deformity^ ‘ 

Art, 4,, 
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THE LITTLE FAMILY. 


BT EATB BBREY . 


{See Plate.) 


“ And pray, Mr. Mer^’in, where have you left 
Matilda ?” said that gentleman’s belter half, as he 
entered the parlor, one pleasant June morning, 
and, while she turned the pages of the last new 
novel, a somewhat sorrowful look was bestowed on 
his dusty habiliments. 

“Out with the rabbits, my dear,” he briefly re¬ 
plied, throwing his goodly person, with a noncha¬ 
lant air, into a rocking-chair, and beginning to cool 
himself by means of his broad-brimmed straw hat. 

“ Forever with those vile rabbits,” said Mrs. 
Mervin, sitting uprisrht with a motion of unusual 
energy. “ The ehild will be entirely spoilt. It’s 
not half an hour since Bridyet braided Matilda s 
hair and dressed her for the day, so that she need 
not be the fright which, thanks to you, she has been 
at this place. I am ashamed to have her seen by 
company.” 

“ What harm will it do if her dress does get a 
litlle%isordered ?” inquired her husband, in a pro- 
vokingly quiet manner. 

“What harm, Mr. Mervin? Why, just this; 
that she is becoming a perfect romp, and cares more 
for boys’ play than for anything else. What pro¬ 
gress, I’d be glad to know, is she to make in her I 
music this summer, when she has no teacher, and 
must practice at least six hours a day, if all her 
mornings are spent in this idle way ?” 

“ Not much progress, I dare say,” he replied, 

“ in polkas and waltzes on the piano; but I think 
she will perform a few in the fields and garden that 
will give her such a stock of health as shall carry 
her through a city winter.” 

“Those old-fashioned, countryfied ideas of yours 
over again ! I never could train her as I wished in 
the city ; and, now that we are fairly out here, you 
must have it all your own way, and make her as 
coarse as a dairy-maid. I do wish that you would 
remember she is not to be brought up like a back- 
woods girl, and forget, at the same time, that you 
are a farmer’s son.” Mrs. Mervin was evidently 
getting excited. 

“ There is no prospect of my forgetting what my 
father was; you are so obliging as to remind me of 
it too often for that.” And Mr. Mervin continued to 
keep quite cool, both in the outer and inner man; 
the former process being facilitated by a gentle fan¬ 
ning. “ And bring Matilda up as a backwoods girl 
I shall—that is, if I can have my way. I would 
much rather she should never know a note of mu¬ 
sic, or take a stitch of—what do you call it ?—cro¬ 
chet, than grow up, as most young ladies do nowa¬ 
days with round shoulders and a pale face.” 
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“ And I, sir,” said the wife, waxing warm, “pre¬ 
fer to have her accomplished and refined, like those 
in whose society she is expected to move.” 

“ And so she must spend six hours a day at the 
piano, which she fairly hates, trying to learn m a^ 
complishment for which she has no taste, and w 
forget before she is twenty-five; that is, 
ries. Do I understand you, my dear?” And Mr. 
Mervin glanced, in a mock inquisitive manner. 


owards the lady. n u 

“ There is no use in arguing wit^j you, see • 
jiaimed; and, ri..Ring the bell, .he desired Bridge, 
o bring Miss Matilda to the house. 

Let u. fallow Bridget to the rear of the g«rde“. 
where, in a green inclosure, surrounded by 
of all ages and sizes, sits the 
of her parents’ bickering, occupying berse m 
ly to her own satisfaction. She is feeding a 1“'® 
member of the family with a lender ca ba^ ’ 
suited to its infant powers of digestion, 
more advanced inhabitants of the pen arc rega ng 

themselves on carrots, manifesting greater a 

to the maxim of” each one for him^lf t » 

ports with politeness. She 

and scolds each one by turns, glad y o i 

music and crochet work, till the ® 

calls her from that pleasant little world of 

to a sense of the trials and vexauons that await 

return to the house. . . - 

“ Plase, miss, yer mother wants ye ju. 

into the parlor.” ..i was hoping 

“ Dear me !” cried the poor child, ^ 

ma wouldn’t find out, in ever ^ ^ jlcd 

M^as ” And she looked with affright at h _ 
muslin dress, then ihnist her fingers | 
shining brown hair, anAsked Brid^t • 
corn-colored bows were lost out of the rai „ 
Bridget assured her that “niver a dne wasgu , 
at which piece of information Matilda 
self highly rejoiced, ” Ma would sco 
should drop them oflf in the rabbit-pen. 
hugging and squeezing her mute 
round, she reluctantly followed Pelore 

strides of the servant through the gar ^ 

reaching the house, her downcast coun^ 
lighted up with a gleeful expression as ^ 

lected that her father did not go to , 

and, running to overtake Bridget, she to 
pathizing child of Erin that ” her pawou 
part, she knew he would.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin sat moodily, ts 
them, wnen Matilda made her rage 

peering tmiidly in at the door, then, ta 'tag 
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t! !lie sight of her father, she entered gayly and be¬ 
gin an animated account of the various perform¬ 
ances in the rabbit-pen, with a description of the 
peculiarities qf some individual members of the lit¬ 
tle community. She was interrupted by her mo¬ 
ther— 

“And a pretty condition you are in to be seen in 
the parlor, ader your play! Just look at those grass ! 
Mains on your dress! ” 

“Sure enough,” said Mr. Mervin, advancing to 
the door; “and we ’ll ‘see something green’ be- | 
sides those, and stand a chance to hav'o them ex- > 
tricated by briars: so come, Matty.” And, desiring > 
her to letch her sun-bonnet, they sallied forth op a I 
long ramble in the wood. \ 

Such scenes as the above were of almost daily 5 
occurrence at the summer residence of the Mer- i 
vias; and, as now, the husband usually had the | 
last word, the wife giving in, with a sullen, ungra- j 
cious acquiescence, to the plans of one who gene- | 
rally had sense and reason on his side, and always 
an indomitable will. So that the youthful Matilda, 
while gaining a vigorous physical constitution un¬ 
der the tutelage of her father, and subject incessant¬ 
ly to the absurd opposition of her mother, stood a 
Very fair chance of losing that most sacred guard 
of a daughter’s moral well-being, the sentiment of | 
respect for the latter parent. | 

Mrs. Mervin had been reared in the city by a 
Weak but very “genteel” mother, and, before the 
age of twenty, had married her father’s head clerk, 
now so prosperous as to be the owner of a country 
house. I cannot say, though I fully endorse his 
views as to the employments of growing young 
ladies, that he was as considerate as he should have 
been towards his wife’s failings, or that he made 
himself sufficiently persuasive by a judicious bland¬ 
ness, when sustaining an argument with a woman 
whose errors were the result of a false education. 

He was not different from the majority of men in 
the lack of these qualities. And here I am tempted ' 
to moralize, as reflections on the unhappy influence I 
of such differences between parents upon the hearts 
and minds of their children are suggested. But I 
forbear indulging them at present, beyond a passing : 
allusion, and will proceed with our story, which, 
after all, as the reader will discover, is not much 
of one, having, as we m the north say, “ no nuh.'’* 

Left to herself, Mrs. Mervin, after giving audi¬ 
ence to some uncharitable thoughts on the departed 
pair, whom she had no desire to accompany, con- ; 
sidering it a bore to walk in the country, returned 
to her novel, and soon forgot all petty annoyances ; 
m following the fortunes of its hero and heroine. 

Meantime, Matilda, at her father’s side, wan¬ 
dered far away into the old wood, tearing her dress 
and losing her corn-colored ribbons, quite to his ; 
satisfaction. 

" Pa,” said she, “ when I am a woman, my little 
girl shall play with rabbits, and run in the fields just : 
as much as she likes,” > 

To which expression of her intentions as to her { 


future course, Mr. Men^in gave a hearty assent. 
It is to be hoped that Matilda will not forget to act 
upon her childish resolution. 

As fervently, too, will we hope that Mr. Mervin’s 
strong sense and kind heart w'ill shortly lead him to 
adopt a more coaxing way towards the not unim- 
pressible woman who is his wife, and that a sum¬ 
mer in the country will have .so modified her views 
that, when another spring arrives, she will not only 
provide stouter dresses for Majilda’s rural plays 
and rambles, but will herself share in and encourage 
them. By which means, she will not merely add to 
her own health and contentment, but regain the 
lover-like attentions of her first wedded days, as 
well as secure that hold upon her child’s afiection- 
ale heart that a sensible, though not sufficiently 
discriminating, husband has unwittingly assisted in 
weakening. 

So, for the present, we will leave the young mis¬ 
tress of the little family, trusting that, when she 
reaches that period where (most truly womanlike) 
her expectations point, the sky may be as fair and 
the flowers bloom as brightly in her path as now 
while she frolics with her pets. But, as her lot is 
woman’s, and therefore one of trial and anxiety, as 
outward prosperity cannot make her sunshine, nor 
a world’s praises strew her way with flowers, pray 
we that her sunshine may be the inward “light of 
holy thoughts that her blossoms may be found in 
fadeless affections and undying truth; that, with a 
heart unchilled by worldliness or fashion’s ways 
she may move, self-forgetful as now, among the 
flock that will look up to her fair face to read the 
love-smile, and to her gentle hand for guidance. 


MARY’S SMILE. 

BY JULltX H. I,. CAMPBELL. 

I HAVE met you in festival hours, 
Surrounded by brilliant and gay 
When time seemed to float over flotvers 
And exhale, like their odors, away. ’ 

You were decked with peculiar care. 

And the toilet’s rare treasures you bor* . 
But ths radiwit beam, of your arai|. ' 
Outdazzled the jewel, you wore. 

Then I followed its beautiful light 
Prom the precincte of ple„u,e 
Where it beamed with a brightnea, uJl’i. 
And undimroed by the lu.tre of day 

It we tuaahine illuminiug home, 

Where infaney beeked in it, 1.1, 

It w, cheering to manhood ta gf^' 
^•’“'toth.wund.rer.t'il;;;'™- 
Then amile, ever emile, lady f,;. 

At morn, and « noon, and ’ 

’Twill brighten thy p.tkwnv ‘' 

Norfad,o„th,p„^mi.;fV^;«^«'- 
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THE BKOK.EN MERCHANT. 


BT MK* iARAH J. HALK. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DIBC1X)8UEE. 

“ Here ’■ a tudden change.’* 

“ Ahe you ill, Charles?” said Mrs. Carlton, lay¬ 
ing down her pencil: she had been sketching. 

Her husband did not answer; but, seating him¬ 
self heavily on the sofa, he pressed his right hand 
on his forehead. 

His young wife arose gently, there was a slight 
suffusion on her cheek, but it was not wounded | 
pride that her question had been unheeded. She | 
leaned over the arm of the sofa, and tenderly laid 
her hand on his forehead :— 

“ Is there much pain in your head, my love ?” 

“ Yes, deep, terrible. Emily, you cannot relieve 
It.” 

“ Let me try my skill at Mesmerism,” said she, 
as she playfully ran her fingers through the clusters 
of his hair, and, lifting the dark locks from his tem¬ 
ple, pressed her rosy lips on the swollen and throb¬ 
bing veins. Her kiss was so soft and still that, had | 
a jealous lover been watching beside her, he would \ 
not have heard a sound. Real and pure affection 
is always quiet aud delicate in its attentions; and 
no man of refinement can long love a wife whose : 
demonstrations of attachment are obtrusive and im¬ 
portunate. 

Charles Carlton scarcely heard the kiss of his ' 
wife, but he felt its thrill through every pulse and 
nerve. It was the pledged affection of a loving and 
true heart. His hand trembled, fell, and his eyes, 
as they met hers, filled with tears. Emily’s heart 
sank within her, as the fear of some terrible calamity 
rushed upon her mind; but she strove to sustain 
herself, and, taking her husband’s hand in both of 
hers, she sat down by his side. 

“Charles, dear Charles?” said she, inquiringly. 

“Emily”- 

“ My dear husband, what can I do for you?” 

“ Nothing,” said he, calmly. 

“ Nothing ! Oh, do not say so! Let me comfort 
you, at least. Tell me—tell me, what haa hap¬ 
pened ?” 

“ I will tell you, Emily; for you must know. I 
am ruined!” 

“Ruined! How? Why?” 

“ 1 am a bankrupt, Emily. I have failed—AotX 
all my property—all!” and he agam covered his 
face. 

“ Well, my dear husband, if it be lost, let it go. 
There are a thousand ways to live by industry; and 
I can do a good many things.” 
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But, Emily, you do not comprehend this «t ill- 
I am a broken merchant. I ihall not be traiie 
with business. I owe thou^dsthat I cannot pay. 
I have nothing—nothing left . 

..Yes, my love, you have what 7®“ 

called your dearest treasures-your wife and Me 

Henry. We will be your treasures still 
she twined her arm around the neck “ 

and tenderly drew his head upon her shoulder. 
.‘Bless you! bless you, my own Emily-oy 






CHAPTEK. II. 

FBIENDS. 

Ebbing men, indeed, 

Most often do so near the bottom run 
By their own fear.” 

“ AwY news this morning, Mr. ^ 

lohn Folsom to the gentleman „ 

;ounling-room. He was rather 

jommercial-lookingface; that is,bil 

.re-worn; but the keen glance of hts 
empered by a benevolent smile, m 
raised his hat, the high, biW, hcartaoda 

tiore the unequivocal stamp of a w 
good conscience. . n^Uon 

“ The only news of the morning i 
has failed,” said Mr. Halford. ^ 

“ Yes, I knew that last evening, 

*^°'*irit a total failure ? Or wUl he be doing h®*' 

ness again in six months?” ,,nall” 

“ Radical: a thorough failure. Giv P 
“That is rather an cou* 

Mr. Halford. ” Most of our broken me 
trive to secure a share for L^er?” 

his friend : why did you not advise n 
“ Your pardon, sir, I never advise m 
only offends them. Throw physic to the dog 

heard that the failure was cau^ by signup 

for Cogswell & Co. Was that true . 

“ Partly so. Carlton lost about ^ 

dollars by that firm; but then he . j,av< 
on in business for some months, an 
got over his embarrassments entire y> 
been so very squeamish.” 

“ Squeamish! How do you 
“Why, he applied to old ^one > 
he was owing a considerable deo, 
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how matters stood, and the reasons he had for be¬ 
lieving he might retrieve his affairs, if he could 
obtain a loan of ten thousand for a few months; and 
he offered Billis good security for the money : but 
the old colonel knows how to manage. He would 
not loan the cash, unless he could have his debt 
likewise provided for in the security. This Carlton 
thought would not be doing the honorable by his 
other creditors, and he refused; and Dillis imme¬ 
diately levied an attachment.” 

“ Carlton should have applied to his other friends: 
he ought to have many, for he has been a very 
obliging man. I think there must have been some 
who W’ould have remembered his loans. Did he 
not once assist you, Mr. Folsom, materially?” 

“Yes, yes, his name was of some service at the 
time my creditors run me so hard; but I have paid 
him.” 

‘‘There are benefits which the mere value re- 
ceived never pays,” remarked Mr. Halford, dryly, | 
as he left the store of the dashing merchant. He 
walked hastily up Chestnut Street. “ I will call on 
Carlton,” said he to himself, as he went on. “ Per¬ 
haps I can hit on some plan to put him again in 
business. He has a lovely young wife, and it must 
sorely try the spirit of a man who loves his family 
to see them destitute. He owes me; but it is no 
matter. I find he has been honest, even under the j 
hard temptation of bankruptcy. He ha* acted 
honorably, and he shall be sustained.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE PARTING. 


fy him. “Dear Henry,” she continued, clasping 
him to her bosom, “ how I wish you could speak f 
You should tell papa that we will think of him and 
love him every hour he is gone. But you will soon 
learn to talk. Charles, I shall have nothing to do 
but teach Henry and write to you; and Paris is not 
quite to the end of the world.” 

Charles Carlton kept his station by the open win¬ 
dow. A stranger, who had only remarked the rapid 
glance of his eye, as it wandered from earth to hea¬ 
ven, might have fancied him a poet in the ecstasies 
of Inspiration. Alas! his musings were of a sterner 
quality than poet’s dreams. He felt the reality of 
struggling with himself. There are few occasions 
that more deeply try the soul of a man than parting 
with the only being he feels sure loves him. He is 
Adam, going from his paradise alone. ^ 

Emily suddenly started up with her infant in her 
arras, and stood by her husband’s side. She had 
caught the sound of coming wheels, and she knew 
he must go. There is no indulging in sentiment 
when a rail-car or steamboat is waiting. But love 
ay, real affection, is as deeply expressed in one word 
as in twenty. 

There was such a look of love, of unutterable 
affection in the tender smile which dimpled her pale 
cheek, as she held the babe to her husbond for his 
farewell kiss, that it quite overcame the heart it 
was intended to encourage. Had she wept or com¬ 
plained, Charles Carlton would have rallied his 
manly fortitude to comfort and sustain her - but 
now he only felt that he was obliged to leave all he 
held dearest on earth, he leas the enfferer; and 
clasping his dear ones to his bosom, his kisses were 
the only farewell his lips could frame. 


—— “ Partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts.” 

It was June, the “bright and leafy June,” and 
such a glorious day! There are mornings when it 
seems as though the angel at Heaven’s portal had 
purposely left the “adamantine gates” ajar, that 
our cold earth and callous hearts might be revived 
and purified with the hallowed tide of light, and 
life, and love. We idly talk of Nature as of a god¬ 
dess, and say she renews her youth and beauty, and 
puts on the green robe of Spring, and the flowery 
mantle of Summer, and Autumn’s rich sheafy 
crown; but the energy of Nature is only the breath 
of the Almighty, the Creator; her beauty is but the 
reflection of his benevolence; and her bounty the 
overflowing of his ever-during love for the creatures 
he hath made. Rely on him, and thou wilt never 
be forsaken, never destitute, never in despair. 

“ We will trust in God, my dear husband,” said 
Mrs. Carlton, as she wiped the fears which, all un¬ 
consciously to herself, had, for minutes, been rain¬ 
ing from her eyes on the fair forehead of her babe, 
as he stood at her knee, looking up with an earnest 
gaze at his mother. He had never before seen her 
flioe in sorrow: it seemed to astonish, almost petri- 
VOL. XLni .--2 


---qu«uon will intrude' 

>Twd, but an in.tantp.,„d, and h„. h. «o«j. 
And now wuhont <ha portnl-a front .he ru.hed ' 
And then, at length, her Uar, in freedom gu.h^ „ 


CHAPTER IV. 

GOSSIP. 

” The love of «how, alas, that it .hr. 

Our kindlieat feeling, hy it. aelh.rpr'jdTt.? 

“So your beaniiAiI friend, Mr. r» , 
bnghteei «ar in the galaxy of fa.bmn I'”"’ 

fhomofber beams, they tell me nni . ’ 

dciphia, and buried herself somc^her 
of Cfermantown,” said Mr. shades 

“ “'**''■> '*>« '» ruralizing in Ge 

cannot endure to think of ,uch . ^’’"'"'''oWn t 

poor Emily,- said Mis, Arabellafor 
«Kh.ng, a, she elasped her 
manner to display all .he most 

rings. ” eostly anj *“ a 

“Haveyouvisitedherain e *”* 

inquired Mr. Mean. reliren,en, v 
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“Oh no! It would pain me so excessively to 
meet poor Emily under a sense of her altered for- 
lunc. Indeed, I fear my emotion would be uncon- 
trulhiMe, and thus afflict her. I would not spare 
my.<eli,” said the young lady, again sighing deeply. 

‘ Bell is so devotedly attached to Mrs. Carlton, 
that this misfortune ha.s nearly broken her heart,” 
said Mrs. Folsom, the mother. “ I wish she had 
not so much sensibility.” 

“ Why, it is rather an unpleasant affair to fail in 
buMiie-is,” remarked Mr. Mears; ‘‘but it is not 
very uncommon ; and I don’t see as it is likely to 
do C’atlton any serious injury. He has gone out to i 
Paris, a^ent for Halford & Co., a good firm ; and I 
hear he is allowed to do something besides for his 
own benefit. Perhaps, in a few years, he will re- 
^lurn ru li enough to flourish as gay as ever.” 

*• I think, Bell, you had belter ride out to Ger¬ 
mantown, one of these fine mornings, and call on 
INlrs. Carlton,” said Mrs. Folsom. 

“ I would, mamma, with all my heart, only she 
lives with her odd old aunt, the Mrs. Eaton whom 
I used to detest so much. What made Emily en- ; 
dure her I never could imagine; perhaps it was 
that she might have a friend in time of need.” 

Mrs. Carlton was incapable of such calculating 
selfishness, I am sure,” said Mr. Mears, warmly, 
forg»‘tling, in his zeal for the injured absent lady, 
that he was dissenting from the opinion of her par¬ 
ticular friend. j 

“ Oh, I dare say you are right, Mr. Mears,” said | 
Miss Folsom, with an air of pique. “ Emily had a ; 
most sweet and winning manner, and really she 
was very amiable, and always appeared to love her 
aunt; but that was no good reason why others 
should also adore the old lady. Really, to me she 
was disagreeable. Why, she was always prosing 
about the influence of woman, and her duties, and 
moral improvement, and all such obsolete stuff. 
She is a walking lecture; and I wonder how Emily 
can endure to live with her.” 

“ You would not, Bell, I am very sure,” said 
John Folsom, as he entered the parlor. 

“ No, indeed, brother, I could not submit to such 
a humdrum life. Out of fashion, out of existence 
for me.” 

“Bell, how wildly you talk!” said the mother. 

“ I am really astonished. I never beard you so 
unsentimental before. Reverses sometimes hap¬ 
pen to the very rich; and you are not certain of 
always being among the fortunate. To be sure, I 
do not know what I could do if John should fail!” 
and she elevated her large lace handkerchief with a 
swell of importance. 

“ I know; I would die at once !” cried the young 
lady, vehemently. 

Her brother bit his lip, and Mr. Mears, politely 
bowing, bade the ladies good morning. 


CHAPTER V. 

MATRIMONIAL CORRESPONDENCt. 

“ From the wreck of the past, which bath perished, 

Thui much I at leaat may recall. 

It hath Uught me that what I moat cherished 
Deserved to be dearest of all.” 

From Mr. Carlton to his wife 

“ Paris, Sept., ISJK. 

• * * • • » 

You sec, then, dearest, that my business, ot 
rather that of Halford & Co., goes on bravely here; 

and all that disquiets me is my separation from you. 

I oflen compare my former ideas of ‘ gay and sunny 
France’ with the desert-like feelings that now op¬ 
press me, whenever I visit, as I do occasionally, its 
scenes of fame and its places of amusement. 1 feel 
little interest in these things, except as I can com¬ 
bine the now objects presented with your un^ia 
my heart. ‘I will describe this to Emily, I 
toil this to Emily, 1 will keep this for Emily,' ■* H* 

language of my soul when I see, hear, or obtain 
anything that pleads and interests me. n e 
hurry of business your idea is constantly present, 
encouraging me to exertion, and I really enjoj m) 
toil; but when I go to the solitude of my 
chamber, and find no Emily to welcome me wi 
smile and a kind word, I am desolate and sad. 

“I wonder how any man can endure hie ^ 
only lives for himself! Dearest Emily, do wri 
often, and tell me ever>ihing about yourself an 
llegenry. God ble.ss the boy!’' 

♦ * ♦ * * 

From Mrs. Carlton to her husband 

“Germantown, Oet .^ 1832. 

“I have a precious piece of news for 50 U, my 
dear husband. Henry can speak a whole sente 
What do you think it is ?—but don’t guess. 1 w 
to tell you the whole story. Every morning, alter 
breakfast, I have taken him to my “ 

there shown him your miniature, and I sa> to ^ 
as he kisses it, ‘It is papa. Henry lo\es 
wanted he should be in the constant ha it 0 
membering and loving you; and this morning ^ 
said it himself, of his own accord: ‘ <^“0 
papa!’ Oh, I never was so happy' I ^ 
W'ept, and caressed and kissed him, an ® , 

wild with joy, because he found he ha e 1 
me so; and he said, fifty times over, ‘ 
papa !’ How I wish you could hear him. 

“This incident, my dear Charles, has awa 
a train of serious and haj^y reflections in m\ 

I am quite a convert to my good aunt s t eor>, 
happiness is always found in the path 0 u'V > ^ 

then she has another apothegm, which ® 
shall find as true, that adversity has 
purer pleasures than prosperity. 

“Had wc, my husband, continued in 
perity, I should probably have lost this 
precious pleasure of hearing my child s 
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tcnce. Perhaps, too, instead of having his first 
accents imbued with filial love, and his heart 
strengthened in its pure feelings by his mother’s 
caresses, he might have given expression to some 
angr)' passion or selfish appetite, that would have 
defiled his sweet lispings, and might have given an 
evil impulse to his feelings which could never have 
been corrected. Oh, it is strange that w’^oman can 
think so much of jewels from the mines of earth, 
when she holds the key of the heart’s treasures! I 
ask myself, what amount of wealth would have 
given me the unutterable transport which iny babe’s 
first simple .sentence has done ? I can answer be¬ 
fore God, that no amount could have made me so 
happy.” 

From Mrs. Carlton to her husband :— 

“ Germantown, July, 1833. 

• # ' ♦ * ♦ « 

-“ ‘ How do I pass my time this summer?’ 

is your question. Well, as you seem to rely so 
confidently on my confession, it shall be frank and 
full; though somewhat abridged, for patience over 
a long letty is not, I am told, the virtue of man. 

“First on my list of doings I rank my maternal 
duties—pleasures I call them ; and if you could see 
little Henry—he is not littU now—and hear him 
talk—his voice is sweet as a bird’s—you would 
think I was a good mother. And is not that some¬ 
thing in my favor, Charles? 

“ Ihen I assist my kind aunt in her housekeep¬ 
ing, and in her charities, too; for, though she has 
no great store of worldly goods, she is rich in good 
Works. Do you wish to know what I contribute ? 
My sympathies, my attentions, kind words, and en¬ 
couraging smiles; and really, Charles, I never re¬ 
ceived so expressive, and, as I think, so sincere 
gratitude for all my bounteous gifts (you know we 
did give largely in Philadelphia), as I now have 
showered upon me for my good will merely. 
Charity of spirit tow'ards the poor is more popular 
with them, and more beneficial, too, than charities 
in money. 

“ But amusements; ah, I have them m plenty; X 
Walk, ride, read, and botanize. If you could see 
Henry and me out gathering flowers, and hear his 
glad laugh when he finds one, and I laugh as loud 
he, you would think it was amusing to botanize, 
hen my music is a delightful pleasure; because 
t en, Charles, I feel as if my spirit was communing 
with yours. Thank you a thousand times for your 
ast collection, the pieces are all charming, and I 
can perform that ‘ divine air,’ as you style it, charm- 

my; at lca^t, so says Monsieur D-; and you 

^d to think him the standard of taste in music. 

riousl), I do think I have mode great proficiency 
2 music this last year: send me the songs you pre¬ 
lit „ sing 

a Prtma Donna.** 

**•••• 


From Mrs. Carlton to her husband :— 

“ Germantown, July 4 tk , 1834. 
:##«««# 

“ You can hardly imagine, my dear Charles, how 
happy your last letter made me ! And you think 
that, in one year more, you will be able to return, 

: with sufficient to pay your creditors. And then we 
will celebrate our independence, Charles. What a 
I happy day it will be; and bow different, too, the 
sources of our happiness from those which I once 
foolishly thought were the basis of enjoyment! 

“ I will tell you why I write with such warmth ; 
you will, I know, be glad to learn that one debt is 
paid. About three months ago, a poor woman came 
from Philadelphia to our neighborhood in search of 
; employment. She called at our house; and, aunt 
1 being out, I went down to see the woman. She 
: looked wretched ; and, W’hen she saw I pitied her, 
she went on to tell me a long story of troubles, 
I how she had lived in the city, kept a confectioner’s 
I shop, been unfortunate in her customers, till finally 

< she had to give up her trade ; and her husband, for 

< her debts, had been sent to jail. 

I “ I asked her why she was unfortunate in her 
I customers? ‘ Oh,’ said she, ‘ they did not pay me;’ 

I ' and she went on to name a number of ladies, who 
were foremost among the fashionables when I was 
in town, as delinquents. And then, Charles, she 
‘ named my name’ among the rest. ‘ There was 
that pretty Mrs. Carlton’—(I give her own words)— 
* she owed me a hundred dollars when her husband 
failed.’ 

“ My face was crimson, I believe : the woman 
started to see my agitation, and then she recollected 
me. I do not think she had before any idea who I 
was. Don’t think, Charles, that I am wofully 
altered. She had never seen me dressed so plainly ; 
and shall I tell you the compliment ? She said she 
had never seen me look so handsome—so very 
handsome ; ‘ for,’ said she, ‘ I never saw you have 
; such healthy, rosy cheeks before.’ 

“ I remembered purchasing confectionery of her 
the last winter we were in town; but I had never 
thought of it since. One hundred dollars! and the 
articles were nearly all furnished, she said, for our 
last grand party. Of the ‘ dear five hundred friends’ 
I then invited, only five have ever shown a W’ish to 
continue the friendship since our failure. 

“ One hundred dollars! The poor woman said it 
I would release her husband from jail. I sold my 
: pearls, Charles, and paid her. And the pride and 
: pleasure I felt that first evening I wore them, when 
you whis^pered they became me. was nothing to my 
exultation when I had sent the poor creature to re¬ 
lease her husband.” 

****** 

From Mrs. Carlton to her husband 

“ Germanto>a"n, January, 1835 
«Mt bear Charles; 1 have sad, sad uews 
Poor John Folsom is dead; shot himselflast Friday 

night! Helen a note, staling that his properly waa 
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gone; and that he trusted God would have more ; 
mercy for his sin than the world would for his : 
poverty. Mistaken man, to fear the world’s con¬ 
tumely more than the law' of his God ! 

‘‘ Oh, how 1 do pity his mother and sister ! Poor 
Bell! I once loved her like a sister; she has entire¬ 
ly neglected me since my retirement, and so I 
llioiighl but little of her; but now I feel my aflec- 
tion all revive. Poor girl, how I wish I could com¬ 
fort her! If they had only lost their property, it 
would have Ijeen nothing. I eould have told them 
that there are a thousand sources of happiness inde- 
fRMident of wealth and fashion ; pleasures which 
maybe enjoved without money; but what can I 
say now? \V’hat should I have done ? How been, 
if you, oh, my beloved husband—how thankful I 
feel that God has sustained us in our reverses 1”— 

From Mr. Carlton to his W'ife ;— 

“ Paris, April, 1815. 

“What shall I say, love, respecting the sad 
news? I am greatly distressed. Poor Folsom! 
he was much to 1 x 3 pitied. You do not, cannot 
know his temptations to the rash eiid W'iekcd act; 
but ray acquaintance W’ilh his cha.acter, and with 
the mania of his mother and sister tv be among the 
fashionables, has led me to mo.st painful reflections 
on his unhappy fate. He was ambitious, but na¬ 
turally generous and enthusiastic; and, had his 
pride been rightly directed towards useful and 
noble objects, he would have made a noble-minded 
and useful man. 

“ But his mother and sister thought only of show 
and eclat; and they bound down his spirit to the 
circle of the world of fashion. In their esteem, he 
was the greatest man who could keep the most 
expensive establishment, and aflbrd the ladies of 
his family the most costly array. It W'as their re¬ 
proaches and complaints which poor John dared not 
meet. lie could have braved the world ; but there 
was for him no rest at home. 

“ Do not think I am placing all the sins of my sex 
to tlic account of yours. We have a long and dark 
catalogue of our own; but I do think that, in our 
country, it is in woman’s pow’er, if she would right¬ 
ly exert her moral influence, to call forth our vir¬ 
tues, and even to make our more impetuous pas¬ 
sions subservient to great and glorious purposes. 
But if American women worship wealth, the men 
will sacrifice their souls to gain it. 

“A thousand, thou.sand blessings on you, my 
love* 1 You have sustained my spirit by your cheer¬ 
ful affection, and your example and counsel are 
every day strengthening in me the determination to 
be worthy of such a wife. Pray for me, that my 
heart may be purified from all sinful and worldly 
afleclions, and kept from those fierce temptations 
which only heavenly grace can enable us to over¬ 
come. Your husband, 

“ Charles Carlton.** 


CHAPTER VI. 

HBWS. 

“ Ill-favored is the bearer of ill news.** 

“ There is a gentleman below who has a letter 
for Mrs. Carlton,” said the domestic. 

“ Why did he not send it up?” 

“ He said it was not to you, madam’, but he had 
brought it for you to read, and he wished to make 
some explanations.’* 

“ Did he give his name ?” 

“ Yes, madam. Mr. Cole.” 

(I Cole—Cole—I do not recollect any person of 
that name. It is not a very elegant name. Cole;” 
and Mrs. Carlton, as she hurried to finish her toilet, 
endeavored, by dwelling on the name, to keep from 
her heart the agitating dread of some impending 
evil. What evil could she fear, except as connect¬ 
ed with the fate of her husband? She had not 
heard from him for several months. 

“ Mrs. Carlton, sir.” 

Mr. Cole started at the annooncement. He had 
not anticipated seeing a solitary wife lo<^ing fo li^ 
an angel. She was arrayed in a pure white robe, 
no ornaments ; angels never wear them. 

“ 1 have received a letter from my French corre¬ 
spondent, making kind inquiries respecting Mr. 
Carlton, supposing him ip Philadelphia, madam. 

“ V.'ell, sir ?” , , 

“ M»- Halford wished me to ascertain if you bad 
heard irnm your hu^band of late.” 

“It is some time since; about—about”—an • 
burning blush rushed over her cheek, and then as 
suddenly ebbing, left her face white as new 
snow. 

“ How long did you say, madam ?”i 
“ Nearly six months ;” and her voice sank 
the suffocating sensation at her heart, as she though , 

“ how long!” 

I » Mr. Carlton, it weras, left Pari, about foot 
! months since.” . 

[ “ .lust the lime he named in his last letter that o 

should embark for home. Oh, what has happene 
Where is he ? Can you not tell me ? The letter. 

“Be calm, madam ; pray be calm,” 

Cole, in a most soothing tone. “ Nothing has 
pened that we can ascertain. Mr. Carlton w 
highly respected at Paris, and this letter you may 
see it—only speaks in general terms of his departur 
Be calm, Mrs. Carlton ; pray do not afflict yourse 
What! ho! help ! the lady has fainted! 

“Strange she should faint! I never 
wife cared so much for her husband. I 

who would grieve if I should be lost ? I 

that *8 settled; I *11 marry.” So thought Mr tote 
; ns he rode homewards. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DENOUEMENT. 

“Hope is brightcat when it dawns from fears.” 

“Doctor, how do you find my poor little niece, 
Mrs. Carlton, this morning?” said Mrs. Eaton. 

“ No better, no better; heart sick, Mrs. Eaton. 
Medicines do little good in such cases.” 

“ You still recommend traveling?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ A sea voyage ?” 

“ I should say it promised to be beneficial.” 

“ To France ?” 

“ Yes, take her to Paris; let her see the friends 
of her late husband, and hear their praises of his 
character. Such thuigs awaken the current of life 
and its thoughts; if you can arouse these, the mo¬ 
ther will triumph in her heart, and she will strive 
to become reconciled to the dispensation of Provi¬ 
dence, and to life for her child’s sake.” 

“A Christian should always be reconciled,” re¬ 
marked Mrs. Eaton. 

“True; but Christians need motives to obe¬ 
dience ; and, in cases of severe affliction, these 
motives should bo placed in the most touching light. 
Pardon me, madam; I know I am only repeating 
your sentiments; those, indeed, which 1 have 
learned from your own lips and life.” 

“Oh, doctor, you have probed me to the quick! 

am the selfish one, the unreconciled. I did not 
wpine that the aflections of my niece were given to 
Mr. Carlton. I felt that she ought to love her hus¬ 
band belter than any other earthly friend. But I 
«nnot bear that the whole heart of ray precious 
jnild should be buried in the grave of her husband ; 

1 want her to turn to me.” 


“ And so she will, madam, as soon as this torpor 
of grief is, in some measure, removed.” 

“ Dear Emily !” said Mrs. Eaton, greatly moved. 
“ She shall go to Paris. I will conquer myself. I 
will talk to her of her husband; he was an excel¬ 
lent man, and worthy her love. There! there ! 
Is not that he ? Merciful Heaven, my prayers are 
heard' It is Charles!” 

****** 

“ I sent you a long letter the day before I left 
Paris, detailing all the reasons which induced me to 
go to Constantinople; and slating also the proba¬ 
bility that you might not receive another letter, or 
hear from me, till I had the blessed privilege of 
thus assuring you of my health and happiness;” 
and Charles Carlton alternately kissed the pale lip 
of his wife and the rosy cheeks of his boy, as they 
were both encircled in his arms. 

“The letter never reached me; and, Charles, 
you cannot know how this silence distressed me.” 

“ I see it, I feel it too well, my own love. If I 
had anticipated your affliction, not all the bright 
prospects held out by Mr. Dupiu would have 
weighed a feather. I would have come to you.” 

“ Oh, never think of it, Charles. It is over; you 
are here, and I shall soon be well; and then how 
happy we will be ! You must not leave me again.” 

“ Never, never ! I have money enough, besides 
paying all my creditors, except Mr. Halford, who 
has voluntarily relinquished his claim, to begin 
business again for myself. We shall kmow how to 
estimate our blessings, how to enjoy them. We 
will live for domestic happiness, for social improve¬ 
ment, for religious duties.” 

“ But never again, my husband, for fashionable 
display.” 

“ Never, Emily.” 


the fate op a flirt in the olden time. 

A REAL INCIDENT. 


BT HRS. E. 

over a Philadelphia magazine, pobliehed 
tW ’ ^ somewhat amused by an article 
ZTu indolence and fine- 

cos'trl women of that day, and 

aienf 1habits of modern refine- 
their iril 1 *^^ frugality, and industry of 

back with present time, trs look 

of bv fK good old times complained 

*^ons whlT" 

Ions as idle, vain, and frivo- 

trious excellent housewifery and indus- 

P*''"’"’- No doubt, a, we 
f’aeration. ■* f***’ foocesKive 

—“'‘on for« 
at the expense of the present; similar 
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instances of contrast, in which the verdict is always 
in favor of those who have passed from the sta^ 
of action. In the next age, probably, we matrons 
of the present day shall have our turn of being held 
up as ensamples for the imitation of our juvenile de¬ 
scendants ; shall serve to illustrate the virtues of a 
past generation, to be emulated, though scarcely 
equaled, by those who shall come after us. Praises 
lavished upon us shall then give point to the lec 
tnres of busy reformers, who reprove the faults of 
the female world. It i.s according to the established 
rule of things that so it should be. 

Now, allhongh much of thio is certainly to be ni. 
fribuled to the universal propensity ,o pri^e ,o ,h- 
worth that which is gone, rather than that which is 
tn possession, it cannot be denied that, in .ome r^ 
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sped?, the world does degenerate as it grows old. 

It would require a philosophical dissertation, with 
no little historical and statistical knowledge, to point 
out all the matters in which we stand lower than ; 
our ancestors, and in which those who “ catch the 
manners living as they rise” are ready to acknow* ; 
ledge that society deteriorates day by day. 1 shall 
not undertake the task, in W'hich the experience 
and observation of each individual would be a more 
reliable guide in forming a judgment. An incident, 
however, which throws a strong light upon the : 
manners of the olden lime, may have a bearing on 
the question, and suggest inquiry to the philosophi¬ 
cal as to the effect of luxury and refinement on the 
manners of a community. The story was related 
to me almost upon the spot where the occurrence 
look place, and is confirmed in all its particulars by ; 
the recollection of “ the oldest inhabitant.” 

Some eighty years ago, the now flourishing town 

of E-, on the Delaware, w’as but a small settle- : 

menl in one of the remote and comparatively wild 
portions of Pennsylvania. At the present day, the 
compactly built town fiUs the space between the | 
mountains and the iw’o rivers that here form a 
junction, while their banks axe lined with busy 
manufactories and the dwellings of men. The loAy 
liilU that rise abruptly from the plain, or overhang 
the waters, are cultivated in spots; and the patches 
of woodland here and there .«eem spared for the 
purpose of adorning the land-cape, and affording 
secluded walks to the wanderers who love the j 
l>eauty of nature. At the period to which our tale 
carries us back, the scenery of this beaulilul region 
was not less enchanting, though far more wild and 
savage. A dense forest then covered the mount- 
‘ ains to their rockv summits, and bordered the rivers 
jor many miles ; 'the valley, through which flows a 
Iwcet stream to mingle with the Delaware, was 
daik with the shadow of primeval woods, and the 
waters, untroubled by the different manufactories 
for the uses of w'hich their streams have since been 
diverted, swept in calm majesty along their time- 
worn channel, scarcely knowing the difference of 
seasons. Not far from the Delaware, a double row 
of low-roofcd, quaini-looking stone houses formed 
I he most populous part of the settlement. Other 
dwellings, scattered about in different directions, 
were built in the same style, and evidently inhabit- 
* ed by the same sturdy and primitive Dutch popula¬ 
tion Many of these houses are stiff standing, and 
give a character to the appearance of the whole 
place It has been oflen remarked how unchang- 
Lly, from one generation to another, the habits of 
the Dutch people are preserved by their descend¬ 
ants, giving a monotony to their life and manners, 
while their more routable neighbors are yielding 
themselves, day by day, to the law of progress. 
This inveterate atinchment to the old order of 
things, and aversion to innovations, peculiar to their 
nation, kept the ancient inhabitants of E in the 
Rarac condition with their forefathers, notwithstand¬ 


ing the improvements introduced from European 
cities into other parts of the colony. Philadelphia, 
though at that time but a village in comparison to 
what it is now, was looked upon as a place of 
luxury and corruption dangerous to the morals of 
youth. Few of the families composing the settle¬ 
ment at E-had ever been there, or bad visited 

any other of the provincial cities. They sought no 
intercourse with the world’s great Babel, content 
with the information that reached them regularly 
once a week with the newspapers brought by the 
post-boy, which were loaned to the neighbors in 
turn by the few who received them. Now and 
then, it is true, when the business of the day was 
over, a number of men might be seen sealed in the 
large sitting-room of the old stone tavern, or on the 
veranda, wearing their low-crowned, broad-brim¬ 
med hats, smoking their pipes, and discussingeveals 
of which the rumor had reached them, when ihcfe 
were more stirring than common. But these du- 
cussions w'ere always conducted quietly, and with- 
out the exhibition of any feeling of parlbanship. 
They were terminated at a very early hour, all 
thought of political matters being usually dbmisfed 
with the last puff of their pipes, as th« worthy 
mynheers took their way homewards. 

As little did the love of change prevail among the 
good fraiis of that day. They were of the cla*8 de¬ 
scribed by a distinguished chronicler, who “stayed 
at home, read the Bible, and w’ore frocks.” They 
wore the same antiquated quilted caps and parti¬ 
colored homespun gowns, that were in fabion in 
the days of the renowned VV’'outer Van Twillcr; 
their pockets were always filled with work and the 
implements of industry, and their own gowns and 
their husband's coats were exclusively of domestic 
manufacture. In cleanliness and thrifty house¬ 
wifery, they were excelled by none who had gone 
before, or who came after them. The well-fcoun’d 
stoops and entries, fresh and immaculate evrry 
: morning, attested the neatness prevailing ibroogboul 
the dwellings. The precise order that reigned 
within, in the departments of kitchen, parlor, and 
chamber, could not lie disturbed by any out-of-door 
commotion. Cleanliness and contentment were the 
cares of the household. The tables were spread 
with the abundance of the good old time, and not 
small was the pride of those ministering dames la 
selling forth the viands prepared by their own in¬ 
dustrious hands. It must not be supposed that all 
their care and frugality "were inconsistent wiih the 

dear exercise of hospitality, or other social >irtuca 
usually practiced in every female comniuniiy. It 
the visits paid from house to house were less fre 
quent than in modern times, there was the same 
generous interest in the concerns of others, and the 
same desire in each to save her neighbor trouble by 
kindly taking the management of affairs upon her¬ 
self. evinced by so many individuals of the 
day. In short, the domestic police of E .at that 
remote period, was apparently as remarkable for 
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vigilance and aeverily in bunting out offenders ms 
]t has proved to be in times of more aJvanced civil* 
izalion. 

The arrival of new residents from the city was an 
event of importance enough in itself to cause no 
small slir in that quiet community. The rumor 
that a small house, picturesquely situated at the 
edge of a wood some disfscnco from the village, was 
being fitted up for the new-comers, was soon spread 
abroad, and gave rise to many conjectures and sur¬ 
mises. The new furniture that paraded in wagons 
before the astonished eyes of the settlers w’as dif¬ 
ferent from any that had been seen before; and, 
though it would have been thought simple enough, 
or even rude, at the present day, exhibited too much > 
of metropolitan taste and luxury to meet their ap- I 
proval. Then a gardener w'as employed several ] 
days to set in order the surrounding plot of ground, 
and set out rose bushes and ornamental plants; the 
fence was painted gayly, and the inclosure secured 
by a neat gate. A few days after, a light tijaveling 
wagon brought the tenants to the abode prepared 
for them. Within the memory of a generation, 
hardly any occurrence had taken place which ex¬ 
cited so much curiosity. The doors and windows 
were crowded with gazers; and the younger part 
of the population were hardly restrained by parental 
authority from ru.sbing after the equipage. The 
female, who sat with a boy on the back seat, wore 
a thick veil; but the pleasant face of a middle-aged 
man, who looked about him and bowed courteously to 
the different groups, attracted much attention. The 
man who drove had a jolly Engli^h face, betokening 
a very communicative disposition ; nor was the pro¬ 
mise broken to the hope; for that very evening the 
fame personage was sealed among a few grave¬ 
looking Dutchmen who lingered at the tavern, deal¬ 
ing out his information liberally to such as chose to 
question him. The new-comer, it appeared, was a 
member of the Colonial Assembly, and had brought 
his family to rusticate for a season on the banks of 
the Delaware. This family consisted of his Eng¬ 
lish wife and a son about seven years old. They 
had been accustomed, he .said, to the society of the 
rich and gay both in Philadelphia and in Europe, 
having spent some time in Paris before their coming 
to this country. 

The information given by the loquacious driver, i 
who seemed to think the village not a little honored i 
in so distinguished an accession to its inhabitants, | 
produced no favorable impression. The honest | 
mimheers, however, were little inclined to be hasty 5 
in their judgment. They preferred consulting their | 
wives, who waited with no little patience for the | 
Sabba h morning, expecting then to have a full op- | 
portnnity of criticizing their new neighbors'. ^ 

They were doomed to disappointment; none of | 
the family was at the place of meeting, although the I 
practice of church-going was one so time-honored, 

• at a journey of ten miles on foot to attend religious 
^r\ice was ihooght nothing of, and few even of the | 
Wo«t worldly-minded ventured on an omission. I 




The non-appearance of the strangers was a dark 
omen. The next day, however, the dames of tl o 
settlement had an opportunity of seeing Mrs. Win- 
ton—for so I shall call her, not choosing to give her 
r^al name—as she come out to purchase a few arti¬ 
cles of kitchen furniture. Her style of dress w’as 
alt(^elher different from theirs. Instead of the hair 
pomatumed back from the forehead, she W'ore it in. 
natural ringlets; instead of the short stuff petti¬ 
coats in Vogue among the Dutch dames, a long and 
flowing skirt set off to advantage a fij;;^iire of remark¬ 
able grace. At the first glance, one could no! but 
acknowledge her singular beauty. Her form was 
faultless in symmetry', and her features exquisitely 
regular ; the complexion being of a clear brown, set 
off by luxuriant black hair, and a pair of brilliant 
dark eyes. The expression of these was not de¬ 
void of a certain fascination, though it had some¬ 
thing to excite distrust in the simple-minded fair 
ones who measured the claims of the stranger to 
admiration. They could not help thinking there 
was a w’ant of innate modesty in the bold, restless 
W’anderings of those eyes, bright as they were, and 
in the perfect self-possession the Engli-h W'oman 
showed in her somewhat haughty carriage. Her 
voice, too, though melodious, was not low in its 
tones, and her laugh was merry and frequently 
heard. In short, she appeared, to the untutored 
judgment of the dames of the village, decidedly 
wanting in reserve, and the softness natural to 
youth in woman. While they shook their heads, 

I and were shy of conversation with her, it was not a 
I little wonderful to notice the different effect pro- 
I duced on their spouses. The honest Dutchmen 
surveyed the handsome stranger with undisguised 
admiration, evinced at first by a prolonged stare 
and on after j>ccasions by such rough courtesy aa 
they found opportunity of showing, with alacrity 
offering to her any little service that neighbors might 
render. The W'omen, on the other hand, became 
more and more suspicious of her outlandish gear 
and her bewitching smiles, lavished with such pro¬ 
fusion upon ail who came near her. Her charms 
in their eyes, were so many sins, which they wer^ 
inclined to see her ^xpiate before they relented so 
; far as to extend towards her the civilities of neigh- 
: borhood. The more their husbands praised her' 
the more they stoi>d aloof; and, for weeks after iho 
family bad become settled,* scarcely any communi¬ 
cation of a friendly nature bad taken place between 
her and any of the female population. 

Litlle, however, did ihe Eaglirhwoman appear to 
rare for negleel on Ihe pan of there .he evidenllv 
thought mueh inferior to herself. She had pleni* 
of company, such aa suited her Insie, and no lack 
of agreeable employment, notwiihslnnding her ucr 
aistence in a habit which shocked still mote*^' 
prejudices of her worthy neighhora-of leaving her 
household labor to a servant. She made aenuaint 
ance with all who relished her lively conversalion 
and look much pleasure in exoiiing. by her eoee ’ 

Inc manners, Ihe astonishment of her long.qucued 
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iidmircrs. She was always affable, and not only in¬ 
vited those she liked to visit her without ceremony, 
but called upon them for any extra service she re¬ 
quired. 

It was on one of the brightest days in October 
that Mrs. Winlon was riding with her son along a 
path leading through the foreM up the Delaware. 
The road wound at the base of a mountain, border¬ 
ing the river clo-ely, and was ffanked in some places 
by precipitous rocks, overgrown with shrubs and 
shaded by overhanging trees. The wealth of foliage 
oppt*ared to greater advantage, touched with the 
rich tints of autumn— 

“ With hoes more gay 

Than when the flowTrts bloomed, the trees are dreit; 

How gorgeous arc their draperies ! green and gold, 
Scarlet and crimson ! like the glittering vest 
Of Israers priesthood, glorious to behold ! 

“ See yonder towering hill, with forests clad. 

How bright its mantle of a thousand dyes ! 

Edged with n silver bund, the stream, that glad, 

Dot silent, winds around its base.” ! 

It can hardly be known if the romantic beauty of 
the scene, which presented itselfby glimpses through 
the foliage, the bright calm river, the wooded hills 
and slopes beyond, and the village lying in the lap 
of the savage forest, called forth as much admira¬ 
tion from those who gazed, os it has since from spi¬ 
rits attuned to a vivid sense of the loveliness of na¬ 
ture. The sudden flight of a bird from the bushes 
startled the horse, and, dashing quickly o one side, 
he stood on the sheer edge of the precipice over¬ 
looking the water. The next plunge might have 
been a fatal one, but that the bridle was instantly 
seized by the strong arm of a man who sprang from 
the concealment of the trees. Checking the fright¬ 
ened animal, he assisted the dame and her son to 
dismount, and then led the horse for them to less 
danger^s ground. In the friendly conversation 
that followed, the Englishwoman put forth all her 
powers of pleasing; for the man was known already 
to her for one of the most respectable of the set¬ 
tlers, though he had never yet sought her society. 
His little service was rewarded by a cordial invita¬ 
tion, which was soon followed by a visit, to her 
house. 

To make a lOTg story Short, not many weeks had 
passed before this neighbor was an almost daily 
visitor; and, to the surprise and concern of the 
whole village, his example was in time followed by 
many others of those who might have been called 

ibe gentry of E-. It became evident that the 

handsome stranger was a coquette of the most un¬ 
scrupulous sort; that she was passionately fond of 
the admiration of the other sex, and was determined 
to exact the tribute due her charms ^ven from the 
sons of the wilderness. She flirted desperately with 
one after another, contriving to impress each with 
the belief that he was the happy individual especial¬ 
ly favored by her smiles. Her manners and con¬ 
versation showed less and less regard for the opinion 


of others, or the rules of propriety. The effect of 
such a course of conduct in a community so simple 
and old-fashioned in their customs, so utterly un¬ 
used to any such broad defiance of censure, may ba 
more easily imagined than described. How the 
men were flattered and intoxicated in their admira¬ 
tion for the beautiful siren, and their lessons in an 
art so new to them as gallantry, how the women 
were amazed out of their propriety, can be con¬ 
ceived without the aid of philosophy. 

Things were bad cnouah as they were; but when 
the time came for Mr. Winton to depart and take 
his place in the Assembly, the change was tor i^be 
worse. His handsome wife was left, with only her 

in E- for the winter. Her behavior was 

now more scandalous than ever, and soon a total 
avoidance of her by every other female in the pla« 
attested their indignation. The coquette e\i nty 
held them in great room, while she eontineed to re¬ 
ceive, in a still more marked and offensive rnsowr, 
the attentions of the husi ands, whom, shebMrted. 
she had taught they had hearts tinder their rare)- 
wooUey coats. Long walks and rides througli ito 
woods, attended always hy some oM who bi 
owned the power of her lieauty, set pub ic oprai 
wholly at defiance; and the company at her 6 - • 

evening afler evening, was well known to 
such as became a wife and mother to 
Should this history of P'"'"’ 
chance to meet the eye of anjr fair trifier, 
been tempted to invite or ihe 

let her pause and remember tha 
injured wives of E— was but ” 

rouse in the bosom of the virtuous in all 
countries; and that tragedies as <i«p M b ^ 
which it led have grown from the like - i 
may still do so at any period „,„,o 

The winter months passed, and 
set loo« the streams, and fill the 
bloom and verdure. But the 

irritated dames of E-had gathered 

time. Scarce one among the roost con p 

the neighborhood but had ’T^eclioos 

their common enemy for the aliena . 
and monopolized time of her husban , »» 
his dutie, befom this fatal 'strange 

plaints were made by one to anot 
stories told, which, of course, lost no^i g 
circulation from mouth to moul . by 

was it that the mysterious influen^ ex 
the strange woman should ^ ^ jujgtd to 

craft ♦ What wonder that she should J 
hold intercourse with evil spirits, , ^to 

from them the power by which she «.hdu«l me" 

the afternoon of • 
early part of June, two or three of t 
the village stationed themselves Igr 

which stood the house of Mrs. J" 
from this was a small pond, where 
themselves in fishing, or bathed j^jIebjdT 

summer. The spot once occupied by 
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of water is now the central portion of the town, and 
covered with neat buildings of brick and stone. 

The women had come forth to watch; nor was 
their vigilance long unrewarded. They saw Mrs. 
Winion, accompanied by one of her gallants, dressed 
with a care that showed his anxiety to please, 
r: waiting slowly along the borders of the W’ood. The 

* sun had .«ef, and the gray shadows of twilight were 
creeping over the landscape; yet it was evidently 
Dot her intention to return home. As it grew darker, 
the two entered the wood, the female taking the 
'* arm of her companion, and presently both disap- 
i peared. 

j ‘‘There he goes !’* exclaimed one of the women 
who watched, with fierce anger m her looks, for it 
was her bn.'^band she had seen. “ 1 knew it } I 
knew he spent every evening with her!” 

“Shall we follow them ?” asked the other. 

“No! no! let us go home quick!” was the an¬ 
swer. 

^ Such a scene as the night witnessed was never 
, before enacted in that quid village. At a late hour 
there was a meeting of many of the matrons in the 
house of one of their number. The curtains were 
closely drawn; the light was so dim that the faces 
of those who •w'hispered together could scarcely be 1 
discerned. There was something fearful in the as¬ 
semblage, at such an unwonted time, of those order¬ 
ly housewives, so unaccustomed ever to leave their 
homes after dusk. The circumstance of their meet¬ 
ing alone betokened something uncommon in agi¬ 
tation. Still more did the silence, hushed and 
brcaibless at intervals, the eager, but suppressed 
whis-pering, the rapid gestures, the general air of 
delcrmination mingled with caution. It struck mid¬ 
night; they made signs one to another, and the 
%ht was extinguished. 

It was perhaps an hour or more afler, when the 
same band of women left the house, and took their 
^y, in profound silence, along the road leading out 
of the village. By a roundabout course, skirting the 
small body of water above mentioned, they came to 
the border of the wood. Just then the waning 
nioon rose above the forest tops, shedding a faint 
ight over bill and stream. It could then be seen 
that the females all wore a kind of mask of black 
siuir. Their course was directed towards the Eiig- 
1' woman’s house, which they approached with 
8 ealfhy and noiseless steps. 

A few moments of silence passed, after they had 
^appeared, and then a wild shriek was heard, and 
^hers famter and fainter, like the voice of one :n 
struggling to cry out, and stifled by powerful 
1 women rushed from the wood, drag- 
had ****^''’ victim, whom they 

Pre-^«ntly heard- 
from child. The little bov, roused 

wards screams of his mother ran to- 

Cf captors, and throwing himself on his : 


I I knees, lagged for her in piteous accents nnd with 
streaming tears. 

1 “Take him away !” cried several together; and 
one of their nuinijer, snatching up the child, ran off 
with him at her utmost speed, and did not return. 

The others proceeded quickly to their mi.-sion of 
vengeance. Dragging the helpless dame to tbo 
pond, they rurhed into it, heedless of risk to them¬ 
selves, fill they stood in deep W’ater. Then each, 
in turn, seizingher enemy by the shoulders, plunged 
her in, head and all, crying, as she did so, “ This is 
for my hu>band !” “ And this for mine !” “ This for 
mine !” was echoed, with the plunges, ’n quick 
succession, till the W’ork of retribution was accom¬ 
plished, and the party hurried to shore. 

Startled by a noise as of some one approaching, 
the disguised avenger.s fled, leaving their victim on 
the bank, and lost no time in hastening homeward. 
The dawn of day disclosed a dreadful catastrophe: 
Dame Winion was found dead beside the water. 
There was evidence enough that she had perished, 
not by accident, but violence. Who could have 
done the deed? 

The occurrence caused great commotion in E_- 

as it was but natural it should; but it W'as never 
discovered with certainty who were the perpetra¬ 
tors of the murder. Suspicion fell on several; but 
they were prudent enough to keep silence, and no¬ 
thing could be proved against them. Perhaps the 
more prominent among the men, who should have 
taken upon themselves the investigation of the 
affair, had their own reasons for passing it over 
rather slightly. It was beyond doubt, too, that 
actual murder had not been designed by the actors 
in the tragedy; but simply the punishment assigned 
to witchcraft by popular usage. So the matter was 
not long agitated, though it was for many years a 
subject of conversation among those who had no 
interest in hushing it up; and the story served as a 
warning to give point to tho lessons of careful mo¬ 
thers. 

It was for a long time believed that Ihe ghost of 
the unfortunate Englishwoman haunted the spot 
where she had died. Nor did the belief cease to 
prevail long after Ihe pond was drained, and the 
wood felled, and Ihe space built over. A stable be¬ 
longing to a gentleman with whom I am acquainted 
stands near the place. I have heard him relate how 
one of his servants, who had never beard the story 
had rushed in one night, miieh alarmed, to say that 
he had seen a female figure, in old-fashioned cap 
and white gown, standing at the door of the stable. 
Another friend, who resides near, was told by his 
domestic that a strange woman had stood at the 
back gate, who had s.tddenly disappeared when 
asked who she was. Th.is there seems ground 
enough to excise the belief, even now prevalent 

among Ihe common people in E-, that the .niri- 

Mill walks at night about that portion of the tow„ 
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TO THE READER. 


The writer of this trifling production approaches 
the arena of taste and letters with the spirit of one 
who was once desirous of becoming a disciple of 
Pythagoras ; repaired to Crotona, and, entering 
the assembly, indicaited his wishes by signs; the 
silent audience filled to the brim a va**e with w'ater, 
to evince that the fraternity was crowded to over¬ 
flowing, when the aspirant disappeared, and return¬ 
ing, placed upon its surface a sui^le rose Leaf. 

With the hope these simple leaves may meet with 
a faint part of the encouragement which that of 
classic memory received, the writer most respect¬ 
fully wishes all happiness to those who can endure 
a journey over “ The Sporades.” 

CHAPTER I. 


“ Mirror of oncient faith ! 

Undannted worth.”—D btdiw. 

The Island of Rhodes formed one of those gems 
of the silver sea known as the “ Sporades,” and, in 
common with other countries over which Time 
spreads the mist of ages, caused much cavil ns to 
its etymology and geological origin. Pliny con¬ 
tended that it sprang from the sea, and that the 
Cretans (who were its first inhabitants) fled the 
island and left it desolate, in consequence of their 
astronomical investigations having proved to them 
this approaching catastrophe. The etymology va¬ 
ried not so much, an opinion being prevalent that it 
derived its name from the Greek word *• rhodon,'^ 
signifying a “ in consequence of the islands 

being fragrant with indigenous flowers of that 
genus. Bochart denies this, by insi>ting that the 
Phoenicians, Syrians, Arabians, and Chaldeans called 
Rhodes “Gisirath-Rod,” t. e. “Island of Ser¬ 
pents.” However this may be, we are taught that 
the Sporades, whether Venus-like springing from 
the foam of the sea, or more ferociously from the 
volcanic eruptions of Vulcan, was entitled to the 
respect which mankind intuitively evince for an¬ 
tiquity, for the mingling of past time with eternity— 
that indefinable something which rivets the mind 
moodily to the shattered remains of antiquity, nnd 
sends the soul groping into the long night of vanished 
ages. So stands the savage at the base of an aged 
and noble oak; he surveys its position in the earth, 
casts his eye upwards to its branching and darkly- 
clothed summit, and then downwards to its base¬ 
ment ; and again he gazes above, he sighs, and is 
thoughtful; some crude ideas of the Great Spirit 
18 


WADDELL. 

visit bi, wild soul, and the hand is enervated wbich ^ 
was raised to lay it low. /1 

Rhoiles, in accordance with ancient custom^ 
chronicled her various political compact?, and, »!• 
though varying from the original form of goicrn , , 
ment which historians accord to man, the atri- . 
archal, yet her first civil institution being rnonarchh „ 

cal might be accounted for by surveying her . 

the Patriarchal must exist where there is a imil 

and primitive people; she was ‘‘urrorf y 
Greece, Egypt, and Aeia. all of which we'- • 

improved and populou!* countries. 0 

tiquily, the Inner being the country of Eden. , 

After the dentruclion of the country I* ^ , 
luded to) by the Cretan., the Heli.dc, gran^ 
colonized Rhode.; and, be.ng earned ^ 
they gradually improved the island, whic 
verned for them by a wn oSHerodtj. Ati e 
nation of the Trojan war, the 
znpplanter.. We must now 
in the form of the Peloponnesian war Mr. ^ 
ha. said, “ a state of nature wa. a .tate ot « 
and find the government changed to an nriM 
which was overthrown bV 
ria,who ruled 'h- -'--1 
,0 Alexander the Great. At 
drove out the Macedonian garrison, ^ 

. republic; and, assiduously selling Ibe^ 

work in commercial and other impro 

came the most opulent state of t e in 

so ns to defray .he expense^ 

which they were allies of 
pericKl, the most 

was derived from Egypt, bu , a 
occurring between Ptolemy. lOo ° en- 

Antigonus, King of Greece, the is 
tangled in a long and ^ moral 

their becoming a province _ bevon<l 

polypus, whose thousands of coonies . 
li^e ^tren. s.renglh, and who, c - " 
offsets, was, imperceptibly to herself, 

dest rover. of 

In the year A. T). 1291. Calil, ir ^ leave no 
swore to bis dying fnther -*'«< T 
effort untried which could ‘■-'"'J’ 

They had now been deprived of e ■ ^ ,,na 
cept St. John D’Acre, which, ofter a T” 
gallant resistance, was captured on ihe^U 


A. D. 1291. Auua v,..se . jslostW 

of the western nations in the east wa 

stronghold. Only a few ^I^aried for 

those of the order of the Teniple 
possessions in Europe, while the Ho p 


Thus one hundred year* ^ 


,«tkr??ion 

with tht« 
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tt Limis.'»o, in Cyprus, and from thence fought 
their wny to the possession of Rhodes, which was 
held in vassalage by Andronicus. The fleet of the 
flospiiallers was headed by their grand master, 
Fulk de Villaret. They saw that the island was of 
little value to the emperor (indeed, almost a nui- 
Moce, from the character of its inhabitants), and 
they craved the investiture; but, meeting with a 
refusal, and foreseeing that it was a fair position for 
combating the heathen, the Hospitallers laid siege 
to the capital of the island, and, on the festival of 
the blessed Mary (I5lh of August, 1340), carried 
their victorious standard to the castle of a Roman 
prffitor, whogovemed the island ; and, driving the in¬ 
habitants out of Rhodes, took entire possession. A 
few years after this saw them masters of Telos, 
Syroe, Cos, Leros, Nesyros, and Calymne, compris¬ 
ing nearly all of the sprinkling around and about the 
Cyclades, known as the “ Sporades.” From their 
manors, amounting to nineteen thousand in diflerent 
parts of Christendom, the Hospitallers receiv-ed an 
income which enabled them to command from the 
Fioteotine bankers large suras, at a short notice; 
with this, and their •^caravans,” as they called a 
species of civil piracy, by which they amassed 
riches, they were possessed with resources of much 
improvement, and the grand master lost not a day 
in fortifying the islands, and in adding to the skill of 
the islanders in ship and boat building. 


CHAPTER II. 

** Thus even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.”— Macbsth, Scent 7th. 

During this period, one of the boats alluded to in 
our last chapter, called a felucca, touched the shores 
of the harbor of Rhodes, and two individuals, step¬ 
ping out, assisted each other to fasten the chain 
(secured by an iron ring) to a stake tiriven in the 
strand. They appeared hale and cheerful, and the 
younger of the two so joyous that he would break 
off from the boat, and, bounding like a stag, fall into 
the steps of the Romaica, return again, leave the 
chain, and perform the same feats again and again. 
The elder commenced laughing, until he was con¬ 
strained to hold his sides. At length, this burst of 
Merriment somewhat subsided, and, turning to the 
Romaica dancer, be said— 

"Thou art, indeed, a Mercury this evening, and 
hast wings to thy heels. I pray thee keep them 
iby shoulders, for there is yet a boat-load of 
^ines and sponges to be brought from Syme. Look 
a! thy capote, Abas.” 

The bright, spirited Symean ceased his 
•0 ! holding ofl* the folds of the g;arment, saw, for 
' that the sheep-skin of which it was 

ro e Was worn into iunumerable apertures, the 
argent of which Would not admit the extremity of 
hw little finger. 


I ‘‘ Well,” be remarked, with uninterrupted good 
humor, ” I may thank the crags for this, after light¬ 
ing the signal fires for their worships, the Hospital¬ 
lers; but I would lose many a bran capote to 
serve them.” He next examined his loc.^e blue 
irowsers, then his gay shawl, which answered as a 
girdle, now his morocco bools, and last bis close 
red cap, ejaeulaiing, as he finished each scrutiny, 
“Marry, and it’s well.” 

They now left the boat, after securing it, and set 
I forth in the direction of the fortifications, reared by 
the talented and enterprising Fulk de Villaret. It 
was a noble and formidable pile, the ensemhle 
strongly impressing the beholder with ideas of feu¬ 
dal power and defiance of all attempt at access, un¬ 
less by the hand of gentle courtesy. 

The castle was of vast diraension.s, moated and 
dyked, with drawbridges, bastions, and battlements. 
Within the fortifications, a wide street, bordered by 
the ceils or inns of the knights, ended in a cathedral 
of Gothic architecture. The marbles and cedars 
composing these edifices were furnished by the 
islands, where nature, indeed, had planted every 
necessary material for the action of enterprising and 
ingenious thoughts, whether projected in scientific 
forms, or in the multitudinous varieties of the arti¬ 
san’s square. From a double wall, hedged by wide 
and deep ditches, rose five powerful bulwarks and 
thirteen lowers; these formed the posts of the 
knights, according to their various nations, or “ Ian- 
gnagesy'^ as they were termed. 

Our Symeans had been admitted by the sentinels 
into tne fortifications, and were far beyond the lilies 
of France, the eagle of the Germans, and the lion ot 
England, when they halted at the vestibule of the 
Chapel of St. Mary of Victory, and inquired for his 
worshipful reverence, Prior Giles. 

The prior was not long in presenting himself. Ho 
was of Herculean figure, with a countenance almost 
the color of bronze. 

“The statue has fled the Jew and his nine hun¬ 
dred camels,whispered the elder boatman to bis 
young companion, whose risible faculties, becoming 
immediately convulsed, stood before the incensed 
prior a reanimated Democritus. 

“Hast lost thy wits? Has Satan sent a legion 
into thy brain to be exorcised, after thou hast under¬ 
gone a severe fast and been shriven ?” 

The youth grew grave, and stood respectfully 
aside from the moment he heard the words “severe 
fast;” and the prior, drawing his girdle more closely 
around his long black robe, adjusted the eight-pointed 
cross on his breast, and, unknitting his brows ad- 
dres.<ed the elder islander— ’ 

“ Well, Bias, thou hast called on the business of 
the wines, hast thou ? Bring thee yet from Syme 
or from thy more favored neighbor, Cos ?•” * 


• It is said that the statue of Rhodes was broken m 
pieces, after its overthrow by on earthquake and Ju 
to a Jew, who convej-ed it aw., npon 
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Craving your reverence’s pardon,” answered 
Biajs “i you*" reverence will not give the 

wines or the people of Syme a suspicion in the 
whole world, not to speak of the Island of Cos, 
which contains but twelve leagues; but I will not 
a>k your reverence’s opinion until this boat-load of 
skiii> and another stand in ycur reverence’s cellar, 
and thy tt rviente sets aside thy silver tankard w’ith 
the brim looking much more as if it had poured ; 
forth the juice of the olive than that of the vine, and 
yet unlike the former iu its sparkling and primitive 
colors.” 

Indeed,” answered Prior Giles, growing face- 
tiour from pleasant associations, “thou art an en- 
thu>iast. Bias; but methinks thou w'oiildst have 
di'iie belter i’ the world hadst thou been left clinging 
to the sponges of Syme, like a barnacle, for thy 
daily bread, than rendered bold ant^nialapert by thy 
being almost made a clerk from education in tlie 
holy St. Mary of Victory. But touching the wines, 
if thou art presumptuous with thy knowledge, thou 
art useful to the fraternity; for thou will make no 
blunders in having the grapes gathered at the pro¬ 
per cardinal quarter. But, Bias, I would have thee 
ever remember the simile of old age and decrepi¬ 
tude in Bacchus and his foster-father, Silenus, to¬ 
gether with their being represented as riding on ona 
of those long-eared animals which, though U'^cful to 
man, yet have been regarded as the type of folly and 
stupidity. Justus, es, Domine !” The prior here 
crossed himself. 

During this lecture, any one conversant with the 
human face divine might have observed, from the 
twinkle of the youth’s eye, and the peculiar Iw'itch 
of the muscles of his face, that he considered the 
lecture and the moral as much more applicable to 
the Prior of St. Mary of Victory than to his com¬ 
panion ; and, from his restlessness, that he was 
most anxious to depart, lest, haply, he might en¬ 
counter another castigation, or be consigned to the 
shackles of penance. 

The prior left his vintager, retreated into a cell 
adjoining the chapel or cathedral, and, after ringing 
a small l)ell, returned to the vestibule. He had 
nearly reached it, when footsteps induced him to 
tarn— 

“ Here, Julk,” said he, Bias has arrived with a 
new cargo from Syme: hast thou room for the 
skins?” 

The individual, a small, meagre-looking man, re¬ 
sembling a mummy with a white linen apron tied 
around it, stepped into the street as he answered— 
“Holy Juvencus ! your reverence’s wine can be 
faithfully packed. I’ve made room even for more. 

When I was in Toledo”- 

“ Stop, brother,” said Bias, who had not been no¬ 
ticed by the serviente of the commandery—“ stop, 
we will hear that another time; the day is wearing, 
and we cannot lose a moment; for the head wind 
from the bay will be blowing, and the harbor swell¬ 
ing. Just be ready at thy place, good Jula, and all 
will soon be well.” 


The prior was now handed a rude representation i 
of Roman figures; for, although the vintager had 
been upbraided for his clerkship, he could scarwly 
read and write; yet,^for that age, it was more than 
usual scholarship, the clergy and monks being the 
only class who pretended to understand more then 
simply to make the sign of the cross, as a signaiare 
of their names, when they did not resort to an iin* 
presrion from their cout-of-anns. 

When the islanders returned lounpack the felucca, 
thev observed a knight, with his arms folded, stand¬ 
ing’on the strand; his air was dignified, and his 
melancholy and intent gaze on the distant snow- 
capped mountains of Lycia and Garia intuiiivuly 
silenced their cheerful conversation. The noise oc¬ 
casioned by the rattling of the chain as it \'as taken 
from the stake attracted his attention ; and,luraing, 
he walkctl towards it, and arrived just as the libe 
rated .skill'commenced rocking and struggling wn 

the billows. . 

“ Good luck and a merry flight to Syme, frien s 

said the stranger. . 

••Ay, and the Mint, .peed her!”wu theitK 

ply. 

“ When will the barque return ?” ^ 

“ Not until to-morrow, an hour before vespers- 
“ Well, then, I must be thy passenger; and, per¬ 
haps”—but here he checked himself. 

The felucca was pushed sufficiently near, and, 

knight liaving taken his seal, they plied their o 
and were soon out of the bay. 

The surpassing beauty of the ° 

jEgean has been a subject full o ^ 

ngery, from the days of Homer and esi 
inspiring muses dwelt not only on the hegb^ 
Parnassus, but on the enchanting 
azure waters and her islands, all radiant ^ uh the 

“ golden showers of Jove.” r 

The islands surrounding Rhodes were 
them in sight of the barque, wme .office , ^^ 
to render vi-^ible the buildings and ga ^ > 
men and cattle moving about them; while 
; still more in perspective, presented on > 

: colored line above the horizon. 

1 west of Rhodes, and immediately para e i 
i tvith the harbor. The fe.ncca d.ahed 

north, and now she turned westwa .» jj 

i terrible current from the Bay of jjg„„cal 

black and rapid stream, requiring al o 
skill of the seamen 4o avoid being earn 
tately upon dangerous shoals, or being ’J” 
dashed to pieces. There was profound^ 
the boat’s crew ; the lengthening o t 
Nature’s dial— warned them of the ate 
evening, while planets shot their fiery ro. ^ 
sea, and the gulls sang their evening 
continued their way, the night jtnoV' 

the stillness more profound. Ju^* A*’® 

clad heights of the border mountains ,-,ii 

became suddenly on fire; but it was on 
moon, in her magnified form; 
in magnificent grandeur, the rich tones 
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voice burst forth, and vibrated over the hushed and 
dangerous land;rcape— 

“ Speed, speed thy way, 

My snowy bird ! 

Touch, touch the spray 
But with thy wing ! 

“ liight as an arrow 

From a new'-strung bow. 

Oh, fly o’er the narrows ! 

Away ! away ! 

Fly o’er the narrows, away !” 

He was interrupted in the concluding stanza by 
Abas touching his shoulder, and pointing to the 
island of Syine, now within a bow-shot. On the 
most elevated mountain in the island, streams of 
forked and lurid fire, very similar to a volcanic 
eruption, rose and became lost in the dense smoke 
which hovered above the precipice. 

“ Vou know that signal, sir knight ?*’ said Bias, 
respectfully touching hi.s cap. 

“Not from having participated in the ‘ caravans,’ 
friend,” was the stranger’s reply. 

“Good!” said the boatman, crossing himself. 
“And, had the crescents borne down on our craft 
near the narrows, we should have been chained and 
ready for the market of Bas.sora by this lime, or, 
like Jonas, been swallowed by a whale. Soon now 
the waters will be alive with the pikes and light 
frigates of this our dear island, the galleys and row¬ 
boats of Rhodes, and, indeed, the navy of the Spo- 
rades, provided they be prizes worth that number 
of sail. My masters !” said Bias, as he continued to 
gaze on the signal fire, “ 1 ’ve heard hi.s reverence 
of Si. Mary of Victory compare yonder blaze to the 
red mantle hung as a signal of war before the Coe 
sar’s pavilion; and inelhinks it looks warlike. But 
yonder twinkles the light through the orange and | 
pomegranate hedge, and the moon shows our cottage 
like a snow bank. By your leave, sir knight, dost 
thou de.sire farther service of us, or part we here ?” 

“ I must crave lodgings for the night, good Bias,” 
Was the reply. 

The cottage w'as flat-roofed, composed of many 
chambers united by passages; a small court, paved 
with shells and pebbles (presenting a rude yet inge¬ 
nious representation of mosaic^ occupied the front; 
the margin of the wall was earthed and planted in 
evergreens and flowers, ewding in a fanciful arched ! 
gateway. Through this they passed, crossed the 
court, and entered into a portico leading to a pas- 
ending in a neat apartment, from which the 
had proceeded. The door was open, and im- 
mediaiely in the front wall was a niche containing 
•he tutelary saint of the family; a small lamp of 
perfumed oil was burning beneath it. There was : 
not a being visible, and the quiet of the chamber 
harmonized with the tranquil expre.ssioa of the Ma- 
tJonna, the guardian of the Greek vintager’s home. 

Abas spread a small table w'ilh two platters of 
rmi, and a flagon of wine. He invited his guest to 
c wmple banquet, saying, “May the Madonna 
VOL. XLIII.—3 


i ble.‘J8 this to thy service!” They were joined by 
the elder vintager; and, ere they had finished their 
meal, strains of music from the sea shore caught 
their attention. 

“ We will join the dancers, by your leave, sir 
knight,” said Bias; “for I can truly tell you that 
the bright moon and soft air are strong persuaders 
to merriment with us.” 

He ro.-^e, and was followed by his companions, in 
tbc direction they had entered, to the sea shore, 
where groups of young Greeks were arranging cou¬ 
ples for the national Homaica. It was led by a 
young girl, whose long black hair, wreathed with 
: orange buds, hung in silky tresses below her girdle. 
There was not one of the twenty who wore the 
“snowy veil of Helen;” nor had they their hair 
tinted by the African powder, or the more fashion¬ 
able and classic “ Flava Ctesaries” of the Latins. 
The leader of the dance was followed through its 
mazes and intricacies by forty youths and maidens; 

: sometimes she would pursue a wave as it dashed 
over the beach, and then wander off amidst groves 
of orange and pomegranates, until her figure was lost 
in perspective : the music varying from the slow¬ 
est to the most rapid time, so that it was pleasing 
to observe the exact movements of the dancers with 

I these quick and sudden alternations in the musicians. 

“ The Dfedalian dance ; and well does it describe 
the Cretan labyrinth,” thought the knight. “ Such 
, was Diana on the banks of the £urotas, as she who 
! now leads the dance. What says Homer ?— 

* A figured dunce succeeds : such as once was seea 
In lofty Gnopiis. for the Cretan queen 
Formed by Daedalian art: a comely band 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand; 

The maids in soft cymars of linen drest, 

The youths all graceful in the glossy vest: 

Of those the locks with flowery wreaths enrolled 
Of these the sides adorned with swords of gold, 

That, glittering gay, from silver belts depend. 

Now all at once they rise, at once descend • 

With well-tnuglit feet, now shape in oblique ways 
Confus’dly regular ; the moving maze ’ 

Now forth at once; too swift for sight they spring 
And undistinguished blend the flying ring; * 

So whirls a wheel in giddy circles tost 

And, rapid as it runs, the single spokes are lost.* 

And that gay youth, in whose eyes dwells laughter 
may be compared to Theseus, after he landed at De¬ 
los, where he danced around the altar Keraton 
composed of horns from the left side of the heads 
of beasts. The inhabitants of that island called this 
dance the ‘ crane,' in consequence of its similarity 
to the flight of these birds; yet it was the same 1 
now see, and yonder is the very figure which was 
the occasion of its winged name.” 

While these impressions occupied the stranger’s 
mind, a contention arose between a short stout man 
with a shock head of hair, and the vintager. * 
“Look, man,” said Bias; “thou must recollect 
the rules, and remain quietly until thy turn comes to 
join the new set.” 
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“Thou art as sour as thy best grapes,” answered 
bushy head. 

Bias laughed heartily at his remark, which great* 
ly incensed him, and, stamping the sand, he voci¬ 
ferated— 

“ I always thought that thou and thy son were 
not only half-witted, but rogues in the bargain.” 

“ Now, by the Madonna’s guardianship,” said the 
Greek, “ thou shall recall that, or say thou wast not 
in earnest!” 

“I shall not!” was the answer—“I shall not; 
for thou art a rogue, and only fit for yonder dungeon 
in the fortifications of thy masters, the Hospital- c 

The good nature and cool temperament of Bias ) 
lost its admirable equilibrium, and, raising his stur- | 
dy arm, he struck his antagonist in the mouth. By 
this time they were surrounded, while the cry of— 
“Stand off, sirs! Let the vintager of St. Mary 
have at him !” rang the air. 

“ Cato shaU not be imposed upon!” shouted a 
soUtary voice. But he was now retreating, and, 
turning on his heel, whispered 
“ Thou shall repent this !” 

The crowd dispersed, and the Romaica was re- 
newed with spirit, until an aged man stepped on the 
strand, and, holding a laurel wreath above his head, 
called for the divers. Five young men nrrang^ 
themselves before him; and, upon a ai^al given by 
him the arst and oldest sprang into the surge and 
disappeared. He remained so long buried beneath 
the waves, that our knight became uneasy. 

..What," thought he, “if they are offering vic¬ 
tims to Neptune, and I be seized by the blind fana- 
' n,l riven to the sea'. I fear not; but do not 
l|hl)» to *" “ cause. I will seek Abas, 

and inquire the meaning of all this.” 

The young islander informed him that it was a 

"‘;:te”yonder fair girt who led the dan^ 

sarorivd “ This is a contest for her hand, lor, 
“Y Them is more than one suitor, they must 
wrestle wilh the waves, and he who is most skillful 
! iLTadv Thou canst see that ceremony car- 
u'he wisdom of an ancient country; the 
uh must love the maiden truly to become accom- 
p"”hed in this art, and he insures, in a great degme, 
ranability of providing for her by his skill in 
divings s^ges* (our chief export), and hisfear- 

iMsness and hardihood in mnnne expeditions. 

The crowd remained on the sea shore unlil the 
victor won and claimed the crown, when loud and 
spontaneous shouts, with joyous music, r<^ above 
the roaring of the surf; and, forming with perfect 
order, they dropp«l into the step, of the lUm.icj^ 
and returned home beneath a landscape and sky 
which can only be compared to the earliest dawn 
of the first dav in Eden, so soft and brilliant was the 
moon, so fresh and newly-bursting into life and 
fragrance the vegetation of the island. Abas slept 

• Twenty fathom they are to dive. 


oa a mat in the apartment assigned the knight, and, 
on the following morning, after waiting in the little 
parlor for his father—for such was Bias—he sallied 
forth into the vineyard; but, finding that he was not 
there, hurried back to his chamber, apprehending 
that he was ill. He had barely entered the door¬ 
way, when a shriek occasioned the knight to hurry 
to the spot, where he found the young man senseless 
on the floor, and the vintager weltering in his blood. 
Upon examination, he discovered that hi» throat was 
cut from ear to ear, and that the murderer, ia his 
hurry to escape, had dropped his dirk; this he 
placed m a drawer, and betook himself to the re¬ 
covery of Abas, after which he laid him on a sofa, 
and sat by him until his strength was spent in grief. 
When the paroxysm was over, he entreated hiuito 
man himself and perform his last duty to his parent 
\ II See,” said he, “ there is proof of this dreadful 
act; for the dirk by which it was perpetrated has 
been secured by my own hand. It was almc^l the 
first thing I saw after entering the apartment. ’ 

Abas promised to make an effort to command him¬ 
self, and his stranger friend left him for a moment, 
and returned wilh the weapon. 

“ I see it all,” said the youth, growing Wly 
pale and calm. “Look here, sir knight.” He 
pointed to the handle of the blood-stained blade, 
where a clumsy representation of a tortoise was 
deeply marked. 

“What does this mean?” said his companion. 
“ He designs not thiit as armorial ?” 

“No! no!” answered the islander. “Since Ca¬ 
to of Cos has heard so much of the Crusaders, be 
undertook to identify himself among the Sporades 
in this way. He has been notorious for ten years 
for his malignant nature and bad habits. Many a 
gallant ship he has caused to be wrecked, and many 
have been the murders committed by his unseen 
hand. No, not the most skillful reader of heraldry' 
could divine the origin of this wretched representa¬ 
tion,” pointing to the handle of the weapon. “Oore, 
most unjustly, he fell into a fit of passion with aseJ 
captain; they quarreled and fought like tigers 
when, sudderdy stooping to the deck, he seired b] 
the tail a turtle (though an unclean animal to ib< 
Greek), and hurled it at the captain’s head. Sorio 
lent was the blow, that it occasioned the unfortunai 
man a brain fever, from which he has not yrt 
covered. The demon’s thirst was quenched I' 
blood, and he returned to his home rejoicing, an 
shouting that, hereafter, he would be ‘ Cato, tli 
tortoise.’ He has wealth, and thereby perpetrai< 
his acts of villany.” 

The young Greek sank into silence, and remaiw 
so for half an hour. The knight watched his cou 
tenance, and saw that thought had assumed > 
mastery for a short time over his feelings, andwa 
ed patiently the result. Nature is very much i 
same in all of the human family, when the extiei 
of passion exists. The desolation of grief, fbe < 
stasy of joy, and the ravings of anger, appr^n 
each other so nearly that a deaf men could nci i 
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derstaod the diflbrence where it is onl)'^ visible to 
the eye. The eflects are the same on (he frame, 
and a state of quiescence follows the violent com¬ 
motion of each of these conflicts. He rose at length, 
and, taking the knight respectfully by the hand, said 
to him— 

“Farewell, my friend, for such, indeed, thou hast 
proved tbyf^elf; though I saw, when we first met, 
that thou wert a stranger to the JE^ean. I be¬ 
queath thee that bloody dirk as a bond of union be¬ 
tween us, until we meet again. Take this”—he 
took from a secret panel a heavy purse—•• and keep 
burning (he lamp of the Madonna. This thou canst 
easily do by inquiring for one Jula of the com- 

mandery Say to him that the vintager’s son”- 

Here the youth paused. He made another effort 
to speak, but failed, and the knight, anticipating his 
wishes, replied for him— 

“I will faithfully fulfil thy wi.sKes, Abas; and, 
that thou niayest be assured of this, I will swear to 
ihee by (he Madonna to perform them to the ut¬ 
most.” 

‘•Only (his, then,” said the unhappy youth. 
‘•When I am gone, blow this silver whistle three 
limes, and (hose who are necessary to a.ssist thee 
here will come to thy help. Farewell.” 

‘‘Stay,” said the stranger. “ Is there ought else 
in winch I can befriend thee 
Tears blinded the young Greek’s eyes as he an¬ 
swered— 

'• Nothing.” 

He placed a purse, a small roll of parchment, and 
a dirk about bis person, and, falling on his knees 
^'ffore his tutelary saint, covered hi.s face with his 
-iipote, and prayed fervently. Rising from his 
Jro^trate attitude, he darted from his home, manned 
‘ small skiff, and arrived at the island of Cos only to 
‘‘srthai bis father’s murderer had disappeared. 

Cato, like Sancho Panza, stood in Catholic fear 
the holy brotherhood, and, hastily arranging his 
^airs, betook himself to flight, embarking for Egypt ^ 
ider pretence of pressing business. 


CHAPTER III. 

'I bate the coroberous chariot’s slow advance, 
the long distance of the flying lance ; 
lit while my nerves are strong, my force entire, 

Thus trout the foe.--/Z*a.,,5rA Root. 

'^ypt, the country of antiquity, of the arts, and 
oence, (he country upon whose fertility many 
epended, wa.s, from the reign of the Plole- 
•that of the Fatimites, a period of one thou- 
Karv, ,n the fallen state of a province. Each 
jnnMy introduced individuals much more 
for Z BFIri-andizement and wealth 

^cahph, sought more assidtiously the pomps 
oppre.«»sive taxation of 
aa the ample resources of improve¬ 


ment which were spread forth by the borders of the 
Nile and the productive plains of the Delta. These 
causes, united with ephemeral and rapid changes, 
the result of stratagem and hoarded wealth, soon 
corrupted the leaders in the government, and formed 
opposing factions every way calculated to produce 
a distracted and desert country. At this juncture, 
Naser Mohammed rose to the throne of the Fati¬ 
mites; his wisdom and financial talents were to 
Egypt as the bursting and radiant sun in a dark and 
stormy atmosphere. At his personal expense, he 
disseminated public works of vital importance; and, 
from the year A. D. 1310 to 1340, he laid the foun¬ 
dation of a firm and good government, renewed the 
ancient and dilapidated improvements of the coun¬ 
try, restored to the Delta and the Nile their creative 
and bountiful .supplies by converting their arid sands 
into the black alluvial soil so peculiar to the Ceno- 
pean and Pelusian boundaries of this equinoctial and 
celebrated Afxtvi, or Father of Waters. 

Seven years afler the death of Naser Mohammed, 
Eg\-p( M’as scourged by the plague; and, after its 
appalling ravages, we find, in l.'ItJS, the Mamelukes 
of Cairo, and the Ottomans of Asia Minor, struggling 
for the ascendency in the scale of power. The in¬ 
tervening islands in the Mediterranean (then partly 
possc-ssed by the Western Christians) became a de¬ 
sirable acquisition to the strength of each party, 
and, consequently, entangled (he Hospitallers in this 
blocwly conflict. They contended with heroic valor 
for their possessions; and, after a severe sirugHe 
a peace was concluded between the Egyptians and 
Hospitallers which lasted for many y^ars, until 
again interrupted by their wars with Tamerlane 
Mohammed the Second, and Solyman, his grand' 
son, which brings our history to the period A T) 

I 1510«23. ^ ^ A. 17. 

: It was early m August, when the Nile had at- 

tamed its proper height, and when the Etesian 
winds were blowing, that the young Greek wended 
his way over its swelling tides; and, reaching the 
quay of Cairo, he hired a djerm, which conveyed 
him through a canal to a caravansary. Disgiji,.ia» 
himself as a Saracen, he returned to observe from 
(be djerm the ceremony and wild fanaticism which 
were exhibited by the populace on the arrival of the 
tapestry destined for covering the Caaba at Mecca 
It was transported from Constantinople by way of 
Syria; and, as soon as it was announced, the Mo¬ 
hammedans ran from all parts of the city, and most 
happy and fortunate was he who could approach 
sufficiently near to kiss a part of the trappings, or 
the footprints of the camel which had the honor of 
bearing it. 

The city was full of festivity, and from the 
houses was suspended the most gorgeous drapery 
of scarlet, crimson, blue, and yellow. There was 
juggling in the streets, and, beneath the wide- 
spreading sycamore-fig, might be beard the ringing 
of bells, answering as castanets, and attached to 
the fingers of the individuals who moved m the 
primeval, yet degrading and revolting, dance ol the 
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AlmeitrS, Again, groups were collected to hear the ; 
story of some man of genius, whose strong memory 
and poetical gifts gave him temporary control over 
tbe minds and feelings of his auditors. Towards 
the latter our traveler was particularly attracted; 
and, calling to the boatman to push off from the 
canal, they landed on an island of the Nile called 
Rhonda, where, beneath tall clusters of palm and 
cypress, and upon a verdant sward, reclined an 
Apollo in gifts of imagery, in figure, and in grace. 

The poet sat cross-legged, according to the fash¬ 
ion of his country, his eagle eyes glowing -with 
ethereal fire, and radiating his handsome and manly 
countenance almost with a superhuman expression. 
Clapping his hands until the crimson feather of the 
flamingo vibrated in his snowy turban, he com¬ 
menced his dramatic story; and the young Greek 
placed himself within a convenient distance to hear, 
in the Turkish language (in which he was well 
versed), the following legend 

THE poet’s story. 


gled turbans, with silk caftans spangled and cm 
broidered in silver and gold, were engaged in 
spreading the flnesl napkins, on W'hich confectionery 
and fruits were placed in salvers of pure gold. When 
these were removed, slaves, yet more splendidly 
attired, knelt before each guest with silver censers 
of burning perfumes, while others sprinkled rose¬ 
water from flagons inclosed in a network of gold 
and diamonds. 

“ It was now, while the apartment was filled with 
; the odors of Arabia, and while the court resounded 
with the din of kettle-drums and the shrill notes of 
the cathara, that Selar was complimented by bis 
satellites. * Live forever, great emir! for in what 
lackest thou that the sultan or caliph themselves 
\ might desire i Thy counsels are commands to the 
i throne, and thy w’eallh conveys to thy palace ibe 
I luxuries of the whole world. Who is like Selar the 
\ wise, the strong, and the magnificent ?’ Just now, 
> a rapid clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard at his 
\ gales, and a cry of ‘ Make way for the courier of 
< the king of kings!’ The doors flew open, and aa 


“Followers of Islfim, and in courtesy to the truce ^ 
of Issevi* also, listen to the history of the Marne- | 
luke Selar ; and seek even Alix Lila va Lilint—and | 
you will not there find, in its thousand stories, one | 
more replete with wisdom for the sons of Ben Adam | 
than this you are now to hear. Even the sultan” 

(he touched the earth with his forehead) “ delighted . 
so much in its relation, that he called it ‘The cas- | 
ket of pearls and tears.’ \ 

The Mamelukes were originally Tartars, sold j 
bv Syrian merchants while children to the sultans | 
and nobles of Syria and Egypt, and educated to arms 
in their camps. It is well known that they became ^ 
the strength of these governments; and, as might j 
have been expected, the ambitious often attempted j 
intrigue, and some even reached at the overthrow ] 
of the empire. Among these, was the Em.r belar; | 
his mind was capacious and his views enlarged, but : 
his soul the seat of insatiable cravings for wealth 
and power, united to a nature cold, luxurious, sus- 
picious, and melancholy. He had won the confi- 
^nce of the sultan by his apparent disinterested 
prudence, and his sovereign was not slow in shower- 
L wealth and honors upon him. As he rose to 
power, he oppressed the people; but this was al- 
Cavs by insidious means, and never m a direct 
manner Many of his agents, or tools, suffered from 
the bowstring and dirk by the mazes of his mea- 
aures; but this appeared to make little impression 

day m autumn, soon after be had returned 
to Rosetta from an incursion in the desert, for the 
purpose of making treaty with a sheik of the tribe 
of Bedouins at Saceara, a spacious saloon in his 
marble palace was thrown open for the entertain¬ 
ment of some of his most distinguished adherents. 
There he W'as seated on a cushion of azure satin, 
while many slaves, sumptuously dres.sed, in span- 

• jeiuB. t Th« Arabian Nighti. 


emissary of the sultan, covered with dust, called 
loudly for Selar. He rose from his luxurious cll^h• 
ions and prostrated himself, while the messenger 
informed him that ‘ the great leader of tbe faiibiul, 
before whom all nations veil their faces, availed 
his coming upon important business.’ It was 
enough; Selar was in the saddle, and bis fleet 
courser bore him on the wings of the wind to iba 
feet of his sovereign.” 

Here the poet rose, adjusted his turban, dropped 
his robe over his folded arm, rested his bead upon 
his bosom, and, -v^ith an expression of the wildest 
despair, exclaimed— 

“Selar is now a wretched captive! damp and 
^ cold Slone forms his resting-place! the light of day 
^ is excluded from his sunken and lack-lustre eye^ 
i hunger and thirst are preying upon his vitalf*he 
I has scarcely strength to stand erectly! Now his 

( prison door opens; he starts; it is the first sound 
he has heard in ten suns. ‘ What! is ihe suliun 
appeased V cries he, with a hollow scream. Lo a 
covered dish of solid gold is handed him. He 
I it with the grasp of famine; the cover is raised M 
: his trembling hand. Are there refreshing fruits an. 
cooling water? No! no! a dish of coin, fre>h an* 

brilliant from the mint of Cairo. ‘ Oh, Alla 1 .Mb 
cries the wretched emir, * what is gold,the ^^eahl 
of Indostan, for a cup of cold water and a dry cr'H 
of barley bread ? .lust art thou, all-powerful Alia 
he W'hispcred, as the memory of his former exioi 
lions now added to his horrors. 

“ He raved until he fell on the hard pavement .. 
his prison, and sank into a troubled dream. It 
I of shade and water, of his sumptuous and Inxunoi 
halls, wrung from the little stores of the tkousani 
he had oppressed and tortured. He wakes , 
still: yel no; the iron door turns upon its 

another golden dish! Oh Hope, true is it that th* 

lingerest even when thou art compassed by 

: edness! Despair, thy gladiator, comboU thee * 
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erery side, yet nothing but Death can vanquish 
thee. His eyes reanimate, hia frame becomes in- 
Tigoraled; his outstretched arms show that now 
he believes his parched tongue will be cooled, and 
his insatiable hunger mitigated. He seizes the di^b, 
dashes the cover from him—a priceless chaplet of 
pearls lies spotless and limpid before his distracted 
gue! Selar fails to rhe no more ; the blood gushes 
from his mouth, and flows over his unchanged yet 
jtfinccly robes!” 

At this moment a wild cry burst from the sur¬ 
rounding audience ,* for, as the poet fell, the rich 
vermilion streamed and bubbled from his firm-set j 
lips and ran in rills to his girdle. Another moment, < 
and he was seated gravely upon his carpet, wiping / 
the juice of the Sgfe/ nut from his mouth and beard. > 


Our young Greek looked aronnd the crowd with 
' a disappointed gaze, and, setting forth, returned to 
his lodgings at the caravansary. 

Late one evening, after having searched through¬ 
out the city in vain for Cato, he was attracted by 
the hgureof a man in the habit of a Turk, whose 
back was turned towards him, and who appeared 
earnestly engaged in conversation with another in¬ 
dividual, so much shaded from a pillar, against 
vbich he leatied, that he could not distinguish him. 
As he entered the narrow street where they were 
standing, now almost as dark as night, he heard the 
concealed person say— 

“Hast,thoa the ‘Stygian water,’ Mezzo ?” 

“Verily, I have,” was the reply. “With the 
blessing of the Prophet, fresh from Arcadia. It is 
deadly and cold, just as it was distilled in dew- 
drops from the rock Nofiacris, and sealed up in an 
ass’s hoof, the only substance which can contain it, 
and It is almost priceless; for know, infidel, it is 
now a lost secret, and, since the death of the all- 
conquering Macedonian, has never appeared in the 
possession of any hut our race, on whom rests the 
blessing of the Prophet of Wisdom to the third son.” 

A rush of blood suffused the face of Aba.**, and he 
breathed so suffocatingly and quickly that he intui- ; 
lively feared that the throbbings of his heart would 1 
be heard, and thereby defeat his indomitable pur- j 
1^- He saw the Turk make a sign, after which ^ 
ibey disappeared in an adjoining building. The 
)oung Greek drew blood from his wrist, marked 
white plaster of the house, and afterwards re- 
uraed to the bazaar, where he sat down to think.. 
n all an hour, he had prepared himself, and re- 
ame to await the first opportunity of coming in 
tact with his enemy. Hours wore awav, and 
card the revel of intoxication and the’bitter 
CaioV ^«*«blers. As the day dawned, 

the ® ^or 

Cato ^ ® hungry lion upon him. 

“ehoI" "■"y '""•'hed around 

X They fell to- 

■ lay aa If each were dead; they would : 

3* 


then start suddenly upon their feet, with corded 
veins and sw'cliing muscles, and glare upon each 
other like demon.M, At length, the clank of a chain 
was heard, and then the spring of a lock; and, in 
another moment, Cato stood bound fast to the waist 
of his antagonist. His‘strength was spent, not so 
much from the combat as from the difficulties of re¬ 
spiration, and he was led oS" by the throat without 
the least resistance. 

Down went Abas to hi.s djerm, and, whispering 
to the boatman that be bad captured the murderer 
of his father, they floated in Mohammedan silence 
I through the canals, and down the Nile, to the ship- 
< ping which crow'ded and whitened its blue and 
i rapid waters. 

I The young Greek arrived in the port of Alexan- 
I dria in time to take a berth on board off he “ Queen 
I of the Seas,” then the wonder of the nautical world. 

I This immense vessel went every year from Alexan- 
I dria laden with silks, spices, and all sorts of mer- 
} chandise, which the Soldan’s subjects brought from 
I the Indies by way of the Red Sea, and w^as carried 
I by this vessel from Egypt into Africa, and to Tunis, 
up as far as Constantinople. The caraU' (as it was 
called by way of species) was of so extraordinary a 
bulk, that the top of the highest ma.st of the largest 
galley was not near the height of her prow; six 
men were scarcely able to clasp the mast;* it had 
seven stories, two of which were lower than the 
surface of the water; and it was able to carry, be¬ 
sides its freight and the merchants and seamen 
necessary for sailing, one thousand soldiers for 
defence. It was, indeed, a floating castle, mounted 
with af)ove one hundred pieces of cannon. 

The dress of each of the Greek.-*, and the facilify 
with which Abas spoke the Turkish language, in¬ 
duced the commander of the “ Queen” to receive 
them on board with but little attention, aHer his 
curiosity was sati.sfied as to the manner and cause 
of so extraordinary an imprisonment, Previoiisiy 
to embarking, Abas had taken ibe precaution to say 
to the Cosile— 

“Hark yc. Tortoise, the voice of my father’s 
blood cries to me from the ground; yet I never meant 
10 tyrannize over thee, but to call thee to just punish¬ 
ment, for which I readily risked my life. Thoa 
canst not speak one word of infidel language, unless 
it be with thy own heart”—there was a momen¬ 
tary change, a cunning expression in the counte¬ 
nance of Cato, but be remained doggedly silent— 

“ peradventure, a Greek tongue may be found by 
thee in yonder leviathan, yet thou h’adst better cut 
thine out and give it to the fishes than make the 
least attempt to ray injury. Thou mayest say that 
thou art going to thy trial for life or death, and that 
vengeance, thy darling passion, would be satisfied 
in the loss of my head with thine, or my being sold 
a slave with thyself; and that, in the'latter case 
ihy life would be insured. But listen, Cato - the 
moment thy tongue is loosened to the infidels* thy 


♦ Vertot’i Knights of Malta. 
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life, by the holy Madonna’s guardianship, is gone, 
and forever. I carry a priceless blade, although I 
used it not in thy capture; for thou hadst no wea* 
pen wiih thee but the miserable remains of thy 

purse.'' 

The “Queen of the Seas” had traversed a dis¬ 
tance of several leagues from the Egyptian shore, 
when the sun crowned the western horizon of the 
Mediterranean with a diadem refulgent in purple 
and gold; its base was brilliant with myriads of 
coru'calions, varying in color and shape as the 
evening breeze ruffled its billows. At this time, a 
sailor on the watch cried, “ Sail!” In the distance, 
rocked by the waves, was a single black line, which 
rapidly increased in size from its swift sail in the 
direction of the “ carack.” The commander of the 
vessel turned from an examination of its nation and 
size w'ith a co un tenance of ineffable contempt, and, 
sealing himself, he reached a cithara as he said— 

“ Yonder galley carries the flag of the Knights of 
Rhodes. By fho beard of my father, it must be 
freighted with fools or madmen, or they would have 
fled the mighty ‘ Queen of the Seas’ as a cloud be¬ 
fore the storm. By the beard of my father, it rouses 
my ire to think they should dare appear in our pre¬ 
sence 1 Even while endeavoring to fly, methinks 
they would call on those rough waters to cover 
them, rather than endure our presence!” 

With the utmost scorn, mixed with anger, he 
drew his fingers over the instrument, and, as if dis¬ 
satisfied, flung it on a cushion, and rose to pace the 
deck after his favorite fashion. Whenever he turned 
in the direction of the galley, he would spit in the 
sea, by way of exhibiting his disgust. “ The infi¬ 
del* dogs,” he would exclaim, “are not fit for the 
mines of the Tartar!” 

The galley was now within cannon shot, and her 
commander put forth a long-boat with an officer, 
directed to summon the captain to deliver up his 
ship. The Saracen was thrown into a rage by this 
insult, as he deemed it, and returned answer- 
“ That, so long as the ‘ Queen' had sailed on those 
seas there never was vessel or vessels daring 
enough to attack her. That he had Mussulmans 
.uflicienl to destroy his men, ship, and all, at a 

The long-boat flew over the distance which sepa- 
rated the vessels, and presently returned. The 
knight who commanded the galley had taken ad¬ 
vantage of the surprise and contempt of the Saracen 
commander, to approach nearer while engaged in 
-..lev The officer now bore this intelligence- 
'^..That his commander had been ordered by his 
auperiors to attack the ‘ Queen of the Seas,’ whether 
he was strong or weak, and that he was obliged to 
ohev orders ; that, if he would surrender, he would 
promise them good quarters, but, if they mfused, 

he would burn or sick them.” 

By this time the galley had approached near the 
carack, and the infuriated Saracen stamped his foot 
and ordered the officer of the long-boat to— 

oBegone! If thou darest return, I will send 


thee to the bottom of the sea, and hang thy captain 
over the prow ! Begone, or 1 will blow thee to the 
gates of Ebles! By the beard of my father, thou 
art of no more consequence than a babble on the 
wave!” 

The officer left him foaming with rage; but no 
sooner had he stepped into the galley than a sheet 
of flame cast a lurid light over the dark waters, and 
a broadside of cannon loaded with cartridges rained 
through the upper deck of the “ Queen of the Seas. ’ 
The smoke rose in clouds above the vessels; the 
place occupied by the commander, bis officers, and 
many seamen, was left vacant. The remaining 
crew appeared overpowered at this unexpected 
havoc; and, the next instant, observing a prepara¬ 
tion for another broadside, the bewildered crew 
lowered tbe national flag, and ran up in its place 
one of white silk. The “ Queen of the Seas'’ was 
captured.! The water, but a short lime previou.sly 
so glossy and deeply shaded, was now covered with 
floating bodies, bows, arrow’s, and turbans, while 
rills of smoke curled above the shattered parts of 
the noble vessel. 

The crew, consisting of merchants, seamen, and 
soldiers, were divided for exchange with those o( 
the galley, who, in turn, went on board of the 
“Queen of the Seas.” During this arrangement, 
there were loud bursts of joy, with the shout of 
“ Long live the brave—long live the dauntless L’lsle 
Adam forever!” What was the joy of Aba-s who 
escaped injury, to discover, in the heroic LMe 
Adam, the friend on whose bosom he hacl leaned 
when bitter grief converted his manhood into a 
“ bruised and broken reed!” 

“ 'W’^bal hast thou at thy side, man ?” be inquired. 
“ Thou canst not”—he paused, and, looking intent¬ 
ly, turned on his heel, muttering. “ The villain Ca¬ 
to of Cos, or the Tortoise! Ho there! send a 
smithy and guard!” 

Cato w’as severed from his captor, and placed 
with the Turkish prisoners in the hold. Upooen 
tering this foreign assasmbly, “ Tortoise” bethought 
him how he should turn his new position to advan 
tage. He look for granted that he might, with ^oni< 
address, pass as a Mohammedan; and, folding hini 
self in a corner, he first pretended drowsiness, dur 

ing which time he carefully reconnoitered the pre 

mises and captives; he next feigned sleep. Thcr 
was a profound silence for some hours, when tb 
yawning of some of the prisoners betokened ad 
position to rest; gaping succeeded, and hnalU b 
came contagious; one by one fell back upon anoibe 
until a general sound of deep breathing prevaib' 
It was at this time that “Tortoise” obser'c 
Turk move inch by inch nearer his side, and pr 
sently that he was relieving him of his purse. 

“ Now, brother,” he whispered, “ you have oa 
to pul your hand here, and you will find al *■ 
pouch w'ith several round piece.«.” The Mobat 
medan dropped bis head, and eyed biscompan 
closelv, without uttering a word : when Caio C' 
tinned, “ Help thyself, man-I am in earnest; foi 
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luve taken a fancy to thee, and will give you thin,” 
laying the gold upon his now open palm. The Turk 
grew con^dent, assumed coolness, and deliberately 
counted each piece into a purse beneath his girdle. 
“Now,’-continued Cato, “thou art my friend, by 
the beard of the Prophet; give me thy hand, and 
let us swear, by the Caaba, friendship until we are 
ready for Paradise.” The Turk extended his 
leathery' hand. “ Now thy name, brother 
“Amine,” was the graphic reply. 

“And thou,” answered Tortoise, “ canst always 
have an answer when thou callest me Caleb.” 

AAer a long silence, Caleb, alias Cato, resumed 
the discourse— 

“I know, brother Amine, that thou art a man of 
courage from thy countenance. Canst thou face a 
danger for our freedom ?’ ’ 

“ Tell me, brother,” replied Amine, “ what it is ; 1 
for know I never go ra.'-hly to work in any enter¬ 
prise. Thou hast already had a sample of my dis¬ 
cretion.” 

“So much the better,” was the immediate an- 

' 


swer. “ Well, to be rid of these Christian dogs, we 
have only to seize the othcer at midnight, and make 
our escape through the door which he will open to 
observe that all is well with us. See, he will open 
the door and make his appearance. It will depend 
upon circumsfance.s how we proceed. The pri¬ 
soners must not be waked, mind. I will lead the 
way^” 

Tortoise and his companion again sank into si¬ 
lence, awaiting the midnight watch. The appointed 
officer opened the door, lowered the lantern, and 
was scrutinizing the surrounding individual.**, when 
Cato .sprang on hi.s Deck, whispering Amine to blow 
out the lantern. The suffiucated officer was laid on 
the floor; the two worthies made their escape and 
pas.sed to the .«tern of the vessel. A sentinel called, 

“ Who’s there ?” when the ready answer of Tor¬ 
toise enabled them to reach the cable of the boat, 
down which they slid, .«*evering it after them. The 
skitrskimmed along for several yards, after which 
they set to their oars, leaving the vessel far in their 
wake. 

(T<» be continued.) 


A PLEA FOR EQUESTRIANS. 

BY A Lies B. BBaL. 

We do not intend to write a learned or critical j floating clouds, and perhaps a blue lake to make np 
e»«y upon this most delightful of all accomplish- | the delicious landscape! You would have lost this 

menu. In the first place, we have not the requisite j charming view if you had rolled over the country in 

knowledge, and should only betray our ignorance i the easiest of carriages; you would have gone 
If we attempted to speak knowingly. We have not | home as languid and careworn as you came forth, 
ibe dashing fearlessness of Mrs. Kemble, nor the I if you had nestled all the while in its luxurious 
mceful ease of Grace Greenwood, to bear us out j cushions, with muscles relaxed and nerves im- 
10 any such assumption. Our chief exploit in horse- | strung. But now your hand guides the reins gentlv 
oan^hipisaquiet cauter through pleasant places; | yet firmly: your whole frame feels the excitement 
yet we have somewhat to say on a subject of | of the rapid motion. The spirits rise in pure exhila- 
Viich we may seem to know so little. | ration, such as the rarest champagne could never 

I very natural, at least to people with a tolera- | give—but here we must speak from observation 
e share of benevolence, when one has received | rather than experience, for we have seen eyes grow 
• asure or benefit from any easily attained object, | brighter under the potent beverage which we have 
' pc'int out the ways and mean.** thereto to others | never quafled—and the world seems more beautiful 
mcou never have thought of it for themselves; | to you, and Nature steals into your heart with a 
wondered, when cantering along j potent spell you never recognized before. 

We do not speak to dwellers of the city, for, of 
late years, Fashion has issued a reasonable, health¬ 
ful mandate, and few fair votaries dare to disobey 
Especially in our own Philadelphia, as the bright 
spring comes on, there is scarcely a day that its 
environs are not enlivened by parties of fair eques¬ 
trians, all trimly accoutred, and animated with the 
pleasing consciousness of looking extremely well 
All winter long they have frequented the riding, 
school, and now they are to put in practice the les^ 
sons of the ring. So away they go in their foarlcas- 
ne.ss, now dashing on and on in a rapid, but beauti¬ 
fully sustained trot, then more idly adopting the 
long, swinging canter, or pacing quietly through 


- oi a iresh breeze, far out in the oj 
unfry, how so many ladies can deny to the 
'es ?o simple, so exquisite a pleasure. Ah, th( 
nofhiDg m all our experience to equal it! T 
?ular, gentle motion of your horse, be hi.s g 
'“J'I moy.tbe braced upright position which y 
“'■ce to maintain, whatever may be your i 
TsiaT beauty” under other c 

rn ^**'*^^ kissing your cheek in 

u?lifsasfh *’®*'*‘ beaulit 

'. anH ,h 1 *'badow's quiver over the roa 
a ^ new-mown hay offe 

cannam*^^ than any Parisian ex/ra 

. And there are the soft sky and tl 
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some shaded lane, made vocal by their playful chat ' 
or joyful merriment. Oh, commend us to an eques¬ 
trian parly of all parties in the world ! 

Now, what is there to prevent all this enjoyment 
in ev^ery country town or village where there are 
comparatively few social pleasures in which all | 
may engage? There are none of the disadvan¬ 
tages we have to contend with in a city. Horses 
are more easily obtained, and they are less expen¬ 
sive. There is your choice of a road, and you do 
not have to pass through two or three miles of 
drays and carriages, over a paved street, to reach 
it. No; you are up and off, and hi the shadow of a 
wood before you are fairly out of sight of home ; j 
and there are no clouds of dust, and no impertinent 
stares from the “ fast men” on the road to annoy 
you. Yet, with all their advantages, our country 
women learn to drive rather than ride, and can ma¬ 
nage a horse in harness much better than under the 
simple direction of a rein. 

One thing may be urged, that they have no teach¬ 
ers in the country, and little or no opportunity for 
practice before they go out upon the road. But one 
of the best horsewomen of our acquaintance has 
never had a riding-school lesson, and mounted 
for the first time in the open street. All that is 
necessary to be learned is mounting, how to hold 
the reins, the seal in the saddle, and to guide the 
horse; and then, if a lady has courage and firmness, 
all is known. 

Perhaps we could give, even with our humble 
experience, some hints upon these most necessary 
points; and will our lady readers accompany us for 
the purpose, in a morning’s visit to the most cele¬ 
brated riding-school in the city, perhaps the best 
regulated in the country'? Visitors are always wel- 
come, so do not shrink back as you mount the stairs, 
and are ushered into a kind of gallery, furnished 
with comfortable settees on either side, which are 
at this moment filled with spectators, the friends and 
relations of the pupils. A light railing separates 
this from the ring, which is more properly an ob¬ 
long 'space floored with tan, and lighted by a long 
range of windows and skylights, thus provided 
with plenty of fresh air and sunshine. A class has 
just dismounted, and a long row of horses, twenty 
or thirty perhaps, are drawn up to the centre. We 
will not wait to watch the animated faces of the 
as they discuss with one another the good 
Jenny Lind,” .he swiftness of - Eagle,■- 
or the tricks of “ Spry,” but mount another flight 
of stairs to the dressing-room. Here are skirts and 
hats, public and private property; and, fastening 
one of the former, usually of some dark, heavy 
woolen material, over an ordinary walking-dress, 
and substituting a straw flat for your thm bonnet, 
you are ready for your first lesson. 

The ring is full of gay, laughing girls, who are 
too busy with their steeds to notice whether the 
stranger be a novice or not. They will tell present- 
ly when the swift evolutions commence. So do 
not fear ridicule, or even your own awkwardness. 


In mounting, take it for granted that you are going 
to succeed, and you will. You gather the long 
folds of your skirt with your left hand. Your right, 
with the whip, is placed upon the pommel or horn 
of the saddle. Place your left foot firmly in the ex¬ 
tended hand of your instructor, give him your left 
band, still gathering the skirt, and, as he raises your 
foot, straighten your left knee, and spring from the 
right instep. It is so easy a matter, difficult as it 
looks, that few fail, even in the first attempt, to 
reach the saddle. The instant you are sealed, 
take the reins, without waiting to arrange your 
dress, lest your horse should start; meantime, your 
teacher has placed your foot in the stirrup. Then, 
either grasping the mane with your left hand, or 
placing it upon the shoulder of your escort, as you 
prefer, rise in the stirrup, and arrange the drapery 
of your skirt to fall gracefully and comfortably about 
the figure. In reseating yourself, place the right 
knee over the crutch or horn of the saddle. Mean¬ 
time, the reins, for here we ride with both the curb 
and snaffle rein, are drawn perfectly even, and ar¬ 
ranged in the left hand, one between each finger, 
the curb rein on the inside, and the whole kept 
quite light by the pressure of the thumb. The right 
hand still retains the whip, and should be suffered 
to fall gracefully, but in such a position that tbo 
horse will not be irritated by it. 'When it can be 
avoided, the whip should never be used; but, if 
necessary, apply it with firmness. A horse soon 
feels if he has a cowardly rider, but is best guided 
by the voice, a gentle pat upon the neck, or a firm 
pressure of the reins. And now fearlessly—“ aff'-'^’l 
the virtue if you hav’e it not”—^join the longca^’a!* 
cade, who are pacing quietly around the area. 
Presently, they will quicken their pace to a brisk 
trot, as they fall in one after another, instead of 
riding abreast as now ; and. when your half hour s 
first lesson is accomplished, you can dismount and 
watch the rapid military evolutions with which 
their ride will close. Now, at a signal, they form 
into lines and squares, halt, advance, back, or turn 
from right to left, at the -W’ord of command. It 
thus they gain firmness, courage, and skill. 

In dismounting, take your reins and whip in the 
right hand, placed upon the crutch of the saddle. 
Your left hand gathers the skirt, as before, and 
is given to your attendant, and so you spring to the 
ground, supporting yourself by your hold upon the 
crutch. 

To back a horse, a very essential pomt. hold bo'h 
reins perfectly still and throw' yourself back a lihlc. 
pulling evenly. 'When you have more skill in ma¬ 
naging the reins, this will be easy, and you will find 
how slight a pressure will turn your horse to the 
right or the left. 

Now you can mount and dismount without the 
aid of a chair; you know that the reins are not to 
be held in one grasp, through the hollow ot the 
hand, as we have seen them used. A little ob^erva 
tion will tell you whether your horse is pacicc, 
trotting, or cantering, and which gait you prel«; 
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and then, if you have courage, all the essentials are 
yuurs. You are to preserve a firm, upright seat in 
the saddle, neither leaning backwards nor stooping 
forwards; the latter destroys all the grace of many 
otherwise good riders; and remember, above all, 
that gentleness is as much appreciated by horses as 
by any other creature you may chonce to guide, and 
that they ofien yield to it when brute force enrages. 


As to dress, it matters not how plain the material, 
so the skirt is ample and the corsage easy ; and we 
would recommend, from present experience, a broad 
straw hat, or fiat, as it is called, as a protection 
for the head and face. No custom is more simple 
or graceful, and a plea of expense need not he urged 
against the rational pleasure and improvement, both 
to body and mind, of frequent equestrian excursions. 


CONFESSIONS OF A NP.EAIvIEE 


PART I. 

“The things that day most minds by night do most 
appesr.”—S pixseb. 

“ I really am ashamed of the poverty of my dreams.’* 
Charles Lamb. 


Which gives me hope 


That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream. 
Waking thou never wilt consent to do.’*—-M ilton. 

“Nay, oft in dreams invention we bestow, 

To change a flounce or add a furbelow.”—P ope. 

“Behold, this dreamer cometh Bible 

We were telling a dream, and looked into the 
face of our listener with that obstinate kind of idio- 
sjTicrasy that belongs to dreamers, but which it 
'^'oiild be diflicult to explain—we, an obstinate psy- 
bologist, believing in all spiritualisms, because the 
^ Father has made this part of our nature so 
^ntand unmistakable, that it is more diflicult to 
t the realities of the internal than the external 

w e looked into his face— 

■1 never dream, madam.” 

dream! Then I am afraid you hare no 

Xo soul! Madam, do you believe in the Bible ? ^ 
>0U only talking poetry?” 

tsiof ,'bf•' I of 

oeoce whiT!! 'estimony to soul- 

'sy Is n affords. Suppose it is 

'h ihauhlr'^y truth?-,he deep, sudden 

‘ '■« Vhs "tat 

" 'he world sUfle 

Oh dear m j Utterance 

' «nd yends comprehend a word 

""'h. understand T'''*' **’<’ "o™'' 

' “'"rapt indoctri^"^’'' *'t®‘ tt®" 

Ji^estion w,^ '*“""e*»undex. 

Of the oomm “d euergerio 

‘'""Pm-Adr "''■“‘t't’ 

"’"f'irsan,? 1^^““" 
t" “'one; (he To dream well, one 

Pillow A , "0 ungel 

tldam. .lone h, Paradise. 


OAKKS SMITH. 

slept, and Eve was his dream. Milton says that 
Eve slept, and the serpent wa.s /eers, “squat like a 
toad” close to her ear. Alas! for the sad change 
from the solitary dreamer of Eden, when Eve was 
conceived, and the wild waste of earth, with its 
’wearisome companionships, and the tree of know¬ 
ledge guarded with the serpent stings of unsatisfied 
yearnings! 

The spirit needs no sleep; what death i.s to the 
body sleep would be to the soul. It finds its Sab¬ 
bath, which is rest, when it reposes upon somo 
great and beautilul thought; when it has reached 
some companionship nearest its higher elements; 
when it finds itself in some atmosphere akin to its 
nature, and it breathes and glows in Iovelines.<«, like 
the blossom of the field, too ineffably content even to 
need a voice. We may imagine the spiritual being 
laying down its material companion tenderly to 
slumber, withdrawing itself gently from the ex¬ 
hausted receptacle, and rejoicing in its freedom 
from the freltings of daily life ; while itself, need¬ 
less of repo.se, goe.s out into new and untried spheres, 
filling its urn at divine fountains, lighting the torch 
of its existence in the glories of the Infinite Source; 
holding its companionship with undying affinities, 
and enlarging itself by ranging through illimitable 
space. 

Once, during a period of suffering, I must have 
remained soul-oonsciou.s from the moment of sleep¬ 
ing. I was then, as I ofien am, aware of the pro¬ 
cess of sleep, its coming on, and the fading away of 
consciou.*»ness. Ideas commingled, and I felt a 
sensation of pain in the region of the heart; a sen.<e 
of dread, as it were, perv*ading the nerves, a.s if 
they shrank from a power which they could not 
resist. 1 think this state is not unlike death. It is 
always so distinctly defined, I am almost lost; then 
rouse myself, as if in opposition to some state 
which appals me, and then am gone. Death's twm 
brother has the ascendant. At the time of which I 
am speaking, I thought I raised my body up geniiy 
and laid it in a grave that seemed ready for it; I 
smoothed the turf down orderly with a vague feel¬ 
ing that blossoms would grow therefrom, and then 
stood, the only mourner over my poor self, weeping 
bitterly. The impression was so vivid that I awoke 
before my soul could start upon its jouruev. 
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G A D E N DECORATIONS. 


Th.\t season ofthc year in which there is but lit- | 
lie to do in tlie W'ay of ab'^oliite work in the jraiden ( 
is very suitable to the formation of rustic seats, i 
Trees which are not W'anted for their bark are gene- > 
rally cut down in W’inler, or in very early sprini^; | 
so that their branches are now generally quite ready \ 
to be sawn into the shapes required for making j 
rustic chairs and tables. In osier grounds, the wil- \ 
lows intended for the basket-maker are generally } 
cut twice a year, that is, in November and in March, | 
so that the willows that may be wanted for the \ 
curved part at the back of the chairs, &c., will now \ 
be ready for use. Hazel may also be cut at this \ 
season, as the bark is less likely to peel off now than ^ 
It Would be if the sap were more in motion. ^ 

When the chairs are to be made, the first thing to > 
be done is to make what may be called a working s 
plan, on which all the dimeii'^ions are accurately | 
marked ; and then to select pieces of wood suitable, ? 
and saw them into pieces of the proper size and | 
shape. The w’illow rods will generally curl easily ; > 

but, if they are at all stiff, they may be warmed l)e- > 
fore they are bent, and then tied into the proper I 
shape. When the chair or table has a number of \ 
hazel rods nailed close together, a frame must be < 
made by a carpenter, and the rods nailed on it. It \ 
is generally considered best to varnish rustic work 
at least once every year; but a brittle varnish 


ould not be used, as it would do 
od. In nailing the wood together, brat s, o 
ihout head.s, should lie used, to prevent any d , 
tearing the clothes of the ladies who may 



In making the rustic seat, itisfira , „ach 
fasten some planks together for the floor, an ^ 
a frame to them for the back. These p<»r 
design may be done by a common carpen 
young lurches, or spruce firs, are then p«^ 
the upright columns or pillars, whic a ^ ^ 

holes made for them in the floor; the P* 
the base of each being made of square piece 
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nailed on ihe bottom of the pillar, and covered with ^ 
bark, also nailed on; the whole being huished with 



two rows of cord, one thicker than the other. The 5 
top of each pillar is finished with a square piece of | 
wood to serve as a capital, and spandrels are formed | 
from the^e capitals to the roof, with arches of flexi- j 
hie wood, such as the vrillow, or the hazel, and with \ 


deal boards. When finished, the W'hole must be 
W'ashcd over with coal-tar liquid, or some kind of 
cheap dark-colored varnish, but not with any kind 



of paint. The roof is thatched and finished at the 
eaves with fir-cones. Cord is pegged down in two 
rows along the top of the roof, and finished at each 
end with a small wooden cross, or a large pine-cone. 
The buck of the seat is formed of smooth hazel 
rods, arranged so as to form diamonds, and ai'ier- 
wards varnished over. 


TABITHA’S PIP. ESIDE. 

No. I. —THE HAVNCH OF VENISON. 

BT XDITR WOODLEV. 


» Don’t believe in witches ? Why, Lizzie Par- I 
ker, bow you do talk !” said Aunt TabiihaTremlin, 1 
dropping her knitting-work into her lap, and holding | 

'tp both hands with astonishment. \ 

‘‘I cannot say that I do,” replied Lizzie. | 

“ Well, your cousin ain’t sich a wicked sinner as | 
not to believe in ’em, 1 know—are you, Paul ?” I 
Paul, who sat in front of the fire, idly stirring a I 
lai-ge bed of glowing rock-maple coals, threw a 1 
merry glance out of the comer of his leA eye to- 1 
wards Lizzie, as much as to say, “ Now for a little j 
port; then, quickly assuming a look of profound ■ 
gravity, he replied— 

“I hardly know what to aay, Aunt Tabitha; but 

in ,t • I* certain, etrange thing* have happened 
m this world of oura.” fFvuvo 

that^*'R, *'“• Lizzie can’t gainsay 

of’em « “y 

tion,” *PP®“ed in your own sptar of observa- 

that 

college vacaf ' * '^t'chwork, during one of our 

•‘uluuX'/:;” Aunt Tabitha. ..Tell u, 
>y together .h '' her hands tight- 

“ ?^»e.it»'XrrK “ -notion, such 

**«® for intr,%! '^‘'o have a 

lo borrow a nh feelings to what might, 

‘•termeda whitrhTOh**'* »“hslancea, 


..You never heard of Mr. Pragg, I suppose?’ 
said Paul. 

“Haven’t I though? I used to know old Pete 
Pragg as well as 1 know you.” 

“ Mr. Ebenezer Pragg is the one I mean.” 

‘.La’, well if 1 never seed Nezer, 1 ’ve heem tell 
of him. He ’8 a km to old Pete; his father and 
Pete were second cousins. -Well, what of him’ 

Has Nezer anything to do with your story ?” 

.. You shall hear,” said Paul, solemnly. .. Mr 
Ebenezer Pragg, who is a resident of the citv of 
I New York, belongs to a club. The number is 
. limited to SIX; and no one is admitted except he is 
■j a bachelor. Though every evening plenty of re- 
i freshments are placed upon the sideboard, ihev h..v„ 

< what they call a regular supper only once a week 
) which IS prepared in the basement of the same 
building eonlaining the club-room. One day a 
by Ihe name of BlufT, who was a meml«r of the 
club, told me that they were going to have a ven^ 

«n supper that evening, and invited me to 
It was a fine hauuch of venison, so Mr Ptasre t in 
Mm,’ he said, - who had received it from aSdtu 
he country « a present.’ I accepted the invita¬ 
tion : »d, when we arrived, we found all the other 
membera assembled. As 1 shall ^ 

allude to each of them hereafter, 1 will i^^n th 
the names of the four member’s wt M^ bS 
Md Mr. Pragg, were Questman, Nixon, Stdta ^4 
Sippet. Not long after we arrived, a W c^e Zt 
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J «l.isper‘‘d to Mr. Pragg, who imme- 
,he — “I Jrew He was absent about ten mi- 
^hen he returned, he looked white aa 


pute^» 

a , 1 n’ massy, Paul, how you skeer me ’ 

The lantl o » 

„a.dAuntTab..h^ 

...Gentlemen, s* 



He could go no farther; 


f;aid he. 

a "and gasped for breath, 
but stoppo^ exclaimed Aunt Tabitha,rocking her- 
" ! "''l !Jards and forwards more vehemently than 

”“ ^0 on with your story, Paul.” 

*’^^1 Gentlemen,’ resumed Mr. Pragg, ‘I have seen 
' Grange sight !’ and again he stopped and 


‘wc:i 


puch a 


isped 


for breath. Here Mr. Stilts, who was the 
member of the club, and prided himself on 


i""”Ta*ienrfor""reciialion, having already pul himself 
into attitude, waiting with open mouth the first mo- j 

mentoft^ilence,began- 

t u I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up your soul, freeze” ’- 

c.. What has happened, Mr. Pragg? What have 
you seen?’ said Mr. Questman, breaking in upon 
Mr. Stilts. 

O C We are all curiosity,’ said Mr. Nixon. 
u i Freeze’— said Mr. Stilts, catching up the 
thread of his recitation where Mr. Questman broke 
it off. 

oilt must have been really awful,’ said Mr. 
Ni-von, ‘ or Mr. Pragg would never have turned so 
pale.’ 

»‘ It makes me tremble to think of it,* said Mr. 
Sippet. 

it t pree—eeze’—again chimed in Mr. Stilts. 

“ ‘ Permit me, Mr. Stills,* said Mr. Pragg, wav¬ 
ing his hand with great dignity. < I think I can tell 
it now.’ 

‘“Certainly, certainly; I perceive—I see that 
“Richard’s himself again!”’ Whereupon Mr. 
Stilts, who looked as if, by means of some invisible 
machinery, he was screwed and contorted in a 
manner very painful to endure, resumed a natural 
altitude. 

“ ‘ Can you tell it now ? If not, take longer time 
to compose yourself,’ said Mr. Nixon. 

‘ Yes, I am composed now ; perfectly so,’ said 
Mr. Pragg. ‘You know, gentlemen, that we ex¬ 
pected to have a nice haunch of venison for supper?’ 


Mullet, Mr ''Singly ■ ""“'“o.’ 

f«Wlemen,> .aid Mr Vr, 
that you all go, and ,h«;.atUfT ' " « “I »i-h 

eston..hment-I might *«y, 

depicted on my eountenLd ™ 

cause.’ ^ not without a 

“‘“table-looti^^rf 


Blnir^°** >*witched twice es much,’ nid Mr. 

■“ I am inclined to think that Sippet is right,'isid 
Mr. Questman. 

“ ‘ The truth is, Mr. Questman,’ said Sippet, put* 
ting his lips close to that gentleman’s ear, ‘that 
Mrs. Mullet, who, you know, keeps Mr Pram’s 
house, is—at least, I *ve no doubt of it—what the 
Scotch people would call a little uncanny.’ 

“ ‘ Is it possible ? What makes you think 

“ ‘ What has now taken place would be enough; 
but I have other reasons.’ 

‘‘ ‘ You think, then, that Mrs. Mullet’—and, 
ing his eye towards the mutton, Mr. Questman 
eked out his sentence by winks and nods. 

“ ‘ Just 90,’ replied Mr. Sippet. 

“ Mr. Pragg did not speak, but kept bi* 
fixed on the mutton, as if it possessed the power of 
fascination. 

“ ‘ See how our partner’s rapt!’ said Mr. ^li 
And then giving a sudden jerk at Mr. Pray? 
sleeve, he added— 


“ ‘ I, for one, knew it,’ said Mr. Bluff. 

“ ‘ And so did I,’ said Mr. Stilts; * for, as you 
may remember, Mr. Pragg, I was present when it 
arrived.’ 

‘“You were, Mr. Stilts; and do I exaggerate 
when I say it was nice—exceedingly so?’ 

“ ‘ Not a jot, not a jot. 1 can certify that— 

‘ “ The haunch wat a picture for a painter to atudy, 
The fat waa so whitCj the lean was so ruddy !” » 

“‘That is what it was,’ said Mr. Pragg. ‘But 
it has turned out to be a leg of mutton I’ 

“ ‘ And blue and hard as a whetstone!’ said Peter, 


* “ Why stands Macbeth thusamazedly! 

“ This had the effect to rouse Mr. Pra?g> 
stamping on the floor to give emphasis to 
said— , . ^ 

“ ‘Gentlemen, I will sift this matter to i 
tom!— I will confront Mrs. Mullet!— I ^ 

her to account for this transformation. ^ 

this leg of mutton and carry it back to r' 

let. I shall soon be there myself. Gentleraen> 

not some of you go with me ?’ 

“ ‘ It is my mind that we all go, said - r- * 

“ Peter took the inutton”-— 
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« Well, I wouldn’t ’ave touched it eiooner than I 
would a lire f^arpent,” said Aunt Tabitha. *^Go 
00 witl\ youf story, Paul.” 

“Peter took the mutton, in order to carry it back 
to Mrs. Mullet; and, in about hve minutes, we 
were all ready to follow him. When arrived at 
Mr. Pngg’B residence, according to his directions, 
we, in silence, stole round to the back of the house, 
where, through the uncitrtained windows, we could 
we Mrs. Mallet, who sat before the kitchen hre 
kniiUng. Peter had not yet arrived. 

“ ‘ Do you see that great kettle steaming over the ; 
fire ?’ whispered Mr. Sippet. 

“ ‘Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire barn and caldron bubble,’ 

whifpered Mr. Stilts in reply.” 

“ You’d seen an awful sight, if you could ’ave 
seen into that Calderon, I ’ll warrant you,” said 
Aunt Tabifha. 

‘“It is my opinion,’said Mr. Sippet, ‘that she 
and some of her cronies are going to have a good 
wt-down, and that she is cooking their supper in 
that caldron.* 

‘“I shouldn’t wonder if she was,’said Mr. Nixon. 


** ‘ Fillet of a fenny enake, 

In the caldron boil and bake,* 

whispered Mr. Stilts. 

“‘Ican’t think where Peter isj* said Mr. Pragg. 
‘“I shouldn't think strange,’ said Mr. Sippet, 
‘il he has had a witch-bridle slipped over bis head 
l>y this time.* 

‘“You had better look out, Sippet,* said Mr. 
uff, or you may have one slipped over yours. 

t « my opinion that you would make a spirited 
little — • ■ 

won' 


‘t® nag; and the witches, I *11 venture to say, 
»n t think of walking home after feasting on the 

contents of the caldnon.* 

of it, I dare say,* 

f* Stilts; and he commenced repeating-— 

Now about the caldron sing, 
hike elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in. 

Black spinii and white, 

Red spirits and gray; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.* 

iedun’.^ p®^>»ed him sealed on the ground, 
'T'’ 'omewhat in the form of a ball. 

'■'is.’^hr* '‘ockingi wrong aide om- 
e Ceri.i t™? * ’ ‘ *"** * “‘*'^'’« yoo lo do the 
^^«md.ofper«,na-.uch L, you know 

«licle of 8nM° 1 *°**’ **'‘’*® ®“ S 

VOL. xun.^^ ‘“‘® °“''«‘rds. > i 


“ ‘I’ve a good mind to turn one of mine,* said 
Mr. Questman. 

‘“It appears to me,’ said Mr. Nixon, who now 
approached, and was Jet into the secret of turning 
the stocking, < that turning the coat would be a 
much better protection. Not that I’m a/raid; but 
it can do no harm to take proper precaution.’ And, 
taking oft his coat, he turned it. 

“ Mr. Questman’s mind was now thrown into a 

[ most painful state of dubiosity as to whether it 
would-be better to turn his stocking or his coat. 
While he was still halting between two opinions, 

’ Peter arrived ; and, in answer to Mr. Pragg’s some 
what noLsy summons, Mrs. Mullet had opened the 
door. There was no longer any time for hesita¬ 
tion, and little for execution. It was a moment of 
anxious, almost overwhelming, solicitude, when a 
bright thought, like a gleam of sunshine cast upon 
dark and troubled water8,'came to his relief. He 
bad a flannel night-cap in his pocket, and quickly 
taking it thence, he turned it and pul it on his head, 
thinking, as he did so, that, if there was any spot 
more vulnerable than another to the weird glances 
or invisible weapons to which he imagined he was 
about to be exposed, it was more likely to be on his 
head than his heel. A most logical deduction, ris¬ 
ing not only from the fact of never having, like the 
renowned Achilles, been dipped into the River 
Styx, but from a consciousness that he did not, in 
any other respect, bear the most remote resem¬ 
blance to that redoubtable warrior of the olden time. 

“Nearly crushed with the weight of the honor 
thus unexpectedly thrust upon her, of having so 
many gentlemen enter the kitchen, Mrs. Mullet 
hastened to place chairs for their accommodation 
round the fire. No one, however, except myself » 
seemed disposed to take advantage of this hospi¬ 
table movement; and, though an eye was now and 
then directed stealthily askant towards the boiling 
five-pail kettle, each tongue was chained in solemn 
silence. Mr. Pragg was the first to break it. 

“‘Peter,* said be, ‘place the mutton upon the 
table.* 

“ ‘Don’t you think that the blaze of the candle 
looks uncommonly blue?* said Mr. Sippet, in an 
under tone. 

“ This gave Mr. Stilts the cue, who, in a low, 
deep voice, as if horror-stri^, exclaimed— 

“ ‘ The lights bum bine. It is now dead midnight’— 

“ ‘ Oh no, sir, it is not,* said Mrs. Mullet. * The 
clock has just struck ten.* 

“ Peter, in the mean tithe, had laid the mutton on 
the table, as Mr. Pragg had directed him. 

“‘G^o to that knife-basket, Peter,’ said Mr. 

Pragg, who bad placed himself, with an air of so¬ 
lemn dignity, near the table, ‘ and see if you can find 
me a silver fork.* 

“‘That’s a bright thought,’ said Mr. Sippet 
‘ It is said there is great virtue in silver, m cases 
like the present. You have all of you, no doubt, 
beard of the execution a silver bullet has done, 
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, ,1,0 eisterhood hasbeea beard 

^bcn » ®‘””^"he°air on broomsticks.’ ” 

Hding •'“■‘’“fw heard tbevartue there is m silver, 
..Ijfuess/ Tabitha. ‘‘Why, 

if they ^ burning, ’specially arter it got to 

^ Tie in the fall. I 'o^y ! 

be P““y ,* ,y ,0 the eend of that, to put a piece ! 
times, aim ° f churn afore I could get a ’ 

of r Paul, go on with your story.” 

,pcckol^o^ Pragg raised the cloth upon the tines of 

'’“.Wll is my wish,’ said Mr. Pragg, fixing his eyes 
„ ihe counienance of little Mrs. Mullet, ‘ that you 
t,ill account for this transformation^ 

<( i What iransformalion . Mrs. M 


A t) yj. 


and 

-CX 1 1 TTJ 

- 

bis turned 


Mrs. Mullet ventured 


„ “'^dbyh- 

- -M.iieu coat ,U "Pp^arancl ®>ilts 

■"'lb your leave, M, p‘"^ ''®'uro Pe- 

son that We sho„id {^ 1 ^ ’ > ''an 11''““' 

‘“1 couldn’t taste .“f ouT''®*' 
Questman. “ ‘“outhfui of t, > ““PI*' ’ 

‘“^■®®I.’saidMr s. 

S™'-’ ■ ‘"'Vapretitei, 


‘ So 


:!,r!’ Nixon. 


that, I Would show v< 
would.’ ^ 


ou 1 


■If 


^ia’t afraid to 


aU 

^an’t for 
eai ii->i 


am not to be questioned : see for yourself,’ 
paid Mr. Pragg, continuing to look her steadily in 

the face. , . , , , 

.‘By this time Mr. Bluff, armed with his own 

natural courage, Mr. Stilts, who thought too much J 
of his poetical quotations to think of much else, and j 
Mr. Nixon, shielded by his turned coat, had boldly ' 
taken their stations on the opposite side of the table; j 
while Mr. Questman peeped over Mr. Bluff’s shoul- [ 
der, and Mr. Sippet under Mr. Stilts’ arm. As for ; 
reter and myself, we took advantage of a place ^ 
convenient both for seeing and hearing. | 

‘Why, how is this V said Mr. Bluff. ‘ This ap* : 
pears to me to be as good a haunch of venison as ; 

I ever laid ray eyes on.’ j 

“ ‘ It appears the same to me now,’ said Mr. Nix- { 
on, glancing his eyes over the armor of proof in : 
which he was invested, in the shape of the turned / 

coat. \ 

“ ‘ And so it does to me,’ said Mr. Questman, put- i 
ting his hand to his head to assure himself that it , 
was well covered with the protecting night-cap. 5 

“ ‘ And so it does to me,’ said Mr. Sippet, plant- ; 
ing the foot covered with the turned stocking more j 
firmly on the floor. \ 

‘‘ ‘ So also it does to me,’ said Mr. Pragg; ‘ but, i 
gentlemen, I saw, and you saw, and we all saw, ' 
that, though it is a haflhch of venison here, it was 
a leg of mutton in the kitchen of the club-house.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,* said Mr. Nixon, ‘ though venison here, 
it was mutton there.’ 

“‘It has undergone singular changes, truly,’ said 
Mr. Stilts; ‘ yet it was no great feat to perform for 
one who has 

“ ‘-lemit frae the fairy folk, 

And frae her master true, 

The words that can bear her through the air, 

And locks and bars undo.’ 

“' 1 am a poor ignorant woman, and can’t iinder- 
sinnd what you mean,’ said Mrs. Mullet, beginning 
to have a strange fear creep over her, as she listen- 


‘“Me. Bluff,’said Mr. . r 

otay at home to-morrow e 
and my friend here, Mr. Parker!’aaTo:t it: 
others, to eat it Mr,. Mullet, I «,c, looks pale and 
fatigued, and I think we had belter go.’ 

“ This proposal was acceded to, without a 5iade 
dissenting voice. Mr. Pragg, in a confiden.ial 
whir^per to his brothers of the club, assured them 
that he should never dodge under his own roof an¬ 
other night till Mrs. Mullet was gone. Mr. Stills 
threw a sidelong glance towards her, repeating, as 
he left the room— 


“ ‘ The spell rnny crack, and the bridle break, 
Then sharp your weird will be.’ 

“ Mr. Bluff lingered a little behind, that he might 
direct Peter where to carry the venison, and tbeo 
courteously bid Mrs. Mullet ‘gv>od night,’ an exam¬ 
ple which was follow^ed by your humble sen-ant." 

“ Well, Paul,” said Aunt Tabitha, “ I want to a.‘k 
you one question, and that is, whether you went 
and helped eat the pison stuff.” 

“ I did.” 

“ You did ? Well, I ’ll soy.one thing, and that i«, 
you were one of the most presum pi ionest criiter- 
that ever breathed the breath of life since the flood. 

“ Presumptuous or not, aunt, I mode a most capi 
lal supper.” 

“ Well, all I’ve got to say is, that yon’ve reason 
to thank yer stars that it didn’t make you ra\ in di 
traded. You wouldn’t a got me to swaller a raor 
i sel of it, any more than if it had been w niu‘ 

5 ralsAean. Now, Lizzie, arter bearin’ Paul’s 

I I hope you ’ll give up that there arc sich lo »^ 
^ witches tn the wotld.” 

I “I must confess, Aunt Tabitha, that I am as a 
I believing as ever.” 

J “ Well, I declare, if that ain’t paying Paul a com 
J pliment, and with a witness, loo. If I 
1 it, I should call it tantamount to tclliug him be le • 
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“I su«pecl,” said Lizzie, “that Peter, or some 
other person concerned in the aflair, was fond of a 
practical joke— was it not so, Paul ?’’ 

“For Aunt Tabilha’s sake, who would fake so 
much comfort in believing that, by the aid of spells 
and enchantments, the venison was really fumed 
info mtilfon, and then back again into venison, I am 
jorry (o confess that you are right. The truth is 
that Mr. Pragg was almost daily in the habit of 
practising some petty piece of meanness towards 
a man who kept a cellar, where he frequently took 
what he called a luncheon, though he generally 
made if answ'er for his dinner. The man had been 
looking out for an opportunity to do him a shrewd 
turn. Peter, who, on his w’ay to the club-house, 
called at the cellar to rest and have a little chat, told 
him what he had in his cloth, and for W’hat it was 
de>igned. He had, wdien he entered, laid it upon a 
table, and the man, thinking that he should not have 
a better chance to effect his purpose, watched his 
opportunity, and succeeded, unperceived by Peter, 
in sub'tituting the mutton for the venison. Filled 
with wonder at the marvelous transformation, which 
persons much older, and, as he believed, a great ded 
wiser than himself, imagined had taken place, Peter, 
on his way back to the residence of Mr. Pragg, 
could not resist the temptation of again calling at 
tie cellar, to make known what had happened. It 
exceeded the man’s most sanguine e.xpectations, 
and, to more fully carry out the joke, he made a 
•econd exchange.” 

' I don’t believe a word of it,” said Aunt Tabi- 
“it’s a likely story that he could change one 


for Pother, right afore the boy’s face and eyes, and 
he not see what he was about! If the raal truth 
of the matter could be come at, I ’ll warrant you 
that it would turn out the suller-keeper was in 
league with that Miss Mullet. It would take more 
suUer-keepers than could stand from here over to 
the North Parish meefin’-us to make me believe 
sich a shaller contrived story as that.” 

“ I should like to know, Paul, what became of 
Mrs. Mullet,” said Lizzie. 

“Mr. Bluff was so much pleased with her ap¬ 
pearance, that he recommended her to his sister, 
with whom he boarded. Her health being delicate, 
she was in w'aut of a trustworthy person to super¬ 
intend the housekeeping.” 

“ Well, if anybody ever heard the like of that f” 
said Aunt Tabitha. “For my part, I don’t know 
what the world’s coming to. In old times, people 
had more .sense than to uphold sich characters m 
their wickedness. If Miss Mullet had lived in them 
days, and sarved the pairson she kept house for sich 
a trick as she did Mr. Pragg, she wouldn’t ’ave 
come off quite so easy, I guess—she would ’ave 
had her de.sarts, and I wish to my heart she could 
have ’em now.” 

“A wish in which I most heartily join,” said Paul, 
with great gravity. “And now, Aunt Tabitha, with 
your leave, I will go and get a few of those nice 
walnuts, and some of your favorite apples.” 

“ That’s right, Paul; and when you are about it, 
bring along a mug of that nice spruce beer, that’s 
a good soul.” 


THE ''PIC KING BEE.” 

HEMIMSCENCES op other DAYS; BEING ODDS AND ENDS FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. 

A TRUE SKETCH. 


BY MRS. ANNA Y. LAW. 


0 those of my readers who have never breat 
« atma!«phere of western wilds, listened to 
^ jargon of rea/ Doten Easters, or placed th 
save cultivated glebes, the i 
eading of this sketch will prove an enigr 
'ch must be unraveled ere I proceed. 

0 the uninitiated I would therefore say th 
? t e rapid march of improvement has render 
almost olisolete now, y 

'f our I ^ ^ P®' 

title given to tea, 
whichsoever name you most prefc 
-luenilv self-same parti. 

Ppellaiio!, compound qualities of bo 

id also to rc^'hing qualities of the beverag. 
'^ghhon who affairs of poor unfortUTUu 

*'^‘1 to llL o ’ 

^P®'* S^uvernment of their own house 


( holds. I beg you will pardon this digression, dear 
I reader mine: and now to my story. 

' In the interior of the State of New York, in the 
most uncultivated portion of that country situated 
on the borders of the Black River, dwelt, long years 
since, some of the members of a German family, 
who had been driven, by the ravages and persecu¬ 
tions of war, to seek a peaceful shelter in the wilds 
of America. 

Unacquainted with the life upon which they were 
entering, and entire strangers in this new land, they 
were easily persuaded by pilgrim companions to join 
in their wanderings; and at last, tempted by the ap¬ 
parent richness of soil in this far region, and by the 
attractive inducements held out by land-dealers, this 
little roving band became the settlers of a tract of 
country, wild beyond description, and, at the time • 
of which I write, almost uninhabited. 

It was with sad hearts these wanderers from home 
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, .a the desole'®"®** of their future 

»nd '“".rar Germany, they had been sur- 

‘bode; ‘O'-- ..„mforta and intellectual enjoyment* 
unded by the^^ striking was the contrast with this 
end Their dwelling was a rude 


TOUn 
of life I 

their P'’“^"^.',"h‘“’apertures scarcely dwerving the 



•"»& distances 

Who 'vords J1 !“• Vou ■> tht., 


»>"» met* '"’d waC 'at WeH 
aeparation. ToLk “ '^''‘"d 

vast: ^°e®lher ,t.... 'ad , 


lo« “‘’V"’ windows or doors. They were rich in the 
names ol « ,fue; but the pro6t to ac- 

cxient of tue ^ procured by the sweat of 

t>rue froni makes man old ere 

^he brow, 

has rea^ searched for companionship in 

longmg pQ answering social smoke curled 

'‘'‘%'^ m*'neighboring roofs, for one uninterrupted 

forest and glebe, river and lake, met the 

n every side. In unconfmed luxuriance na- j 
rirdhplaved her leafy treasures; and the wind, on 

a win'®®’*'«‘S'’''“/ '' ‘r’’,' 
ihe httl® tenement, threatening, but for its lowliness, 

,o ca-t it to the ground: and to the wakeful ear, in 
dead of night, cume that fearful sound, the howling 
of wild heists in search of prey. Amid this wilder- 
ne^s scene, ontimes the pilgrim band sent forth 
upon the evening air the plaintive lays of their 
.‘Valcrland,” and then the trickling tear and oft- 
drawn sigh told that their thoughts were far away, 
mid the familiar scenes of that dear climca 

“ iBt auch schSn im freurden lande, 

Dennoch wird’a zur Heimath nie.” 

A few years of unwearied exertion soon changed 
the aspect of the place, and it gradually acquired an 
iiir of civilization; for other settlers joined the feeble 
colony, and the bearded fields and lowing herds told 
the force of improvement. The log hut gave place 
to a commanding stone mansion; and this acquisi¬ 
tion, by mutual consent, made our German friends 
the lords of the land. They had already gained 
great influence, and were looked up to as superior 
beings, because of their laming, as ’twas called; 
and now that they possessed a real hou'^e, 

with upper rooms, and a stairway—for these several 
accommodations, look you, w®ere unknown in those 
primitive days, ladders being the usual means of 
ascent to the upper room of the house (said mansion 
4 ,rdinarily containing but two rooms)—by these ac¬ 
quisitions, I say, our German friends bad become 
the great people of the place. 

At this auspicious period, some near and dear re- 
lotives, who had become residents of one of our 
large cities, determined on a visit to these dwellers 
ia the west, and accordingly embarked, with a freight 
of children and other commodities, on board a steam¬ 
boat ; not to be conveyed like a flash of lightning on 
their way, but to progress by slow and tedious rates 
—Ihe journey from Philodelphia to New York alone 
occupyinglicarly twenty-four hours. Patience is a 
most commendable virtue, and by dint of exercising 
it to its full extent, the voyagers, despite the vocife¬ 
rous exclamations of tired babes, arrived safely at 
g their destination. 

Have you, mv readers, ever been separated by 


onanam^rw “‘"V “»a 

'»'>ich had lon^V * ''®®«the/ Ihe “"a 

oir wen,X‘ '“'>8*yne.M"' 

Cloudless eve ^ ^ ^Pell of 


®ye and bea 




Pufe incense of '^“®® 

Ah. a happy, reuaiieriamT"'''"® 
their Weary heads ihai ’**®® they Ip 

in either ciiy oountrr“a„“rt'f a»ell„ 

"'■on- it was soon known’.raf^ ‘‘"’'‘"'i ®<»»i<te” 
wit an arriva. ofrref >'» 8 ®wa.pr.^ 

of tlie HtUs: and great mU iL^" 

Cited by the news! Old Iw. Commotion ex- 

old gowns new turned nnd il""!***""filmed, 

and brushed, in honor’of the 
friends in Ihe ruslic church Pn ■ 

®a to its utinos, ^'^"'■>“*"7 was sueich. 

obtain nn inkling of ciiy manners. The day ai Imph 
arrived; and toes were trodden upon, and sides most 
unceremoniously elbowed by the expectant croad; 
whUe the sum total of public opinion was simply 
expressed by an old gossip, who said, ^^they ain't fo 
eighty grand and prottddile, after all" The 
great entree into society being thus effected, ibe 
next day the trav^elers were greeted with numerous 
calls, and abundant invitations to spend the day,aQd 
take lea. 

How very different, m its every aspect, w hospi¬ 
tality, as displayed in Ibe country, from that which 
is extended by city dwellers! In general, civilities 
are tendered by citizens with the well-bred courtesy 
of those "who deem it proper to offer attention^but 
who would gladly dispense with the task, were it 
eoneistent ypith propriety to do so: whereas, in the 
count^', visitors are met with open hand and open 
heart, and naught is deemed troublesome that can 
conduce to the pleasure of the guests. This genuine 
and truthful hospitality was fully displayed by the 
inhabitants of the village of which we write. Al¬ 
though their speech was rude, and manners strange, 
yet the /tearg shone forth with its qualities of 
ine kindness. 

The incidents which are mentioned in illostratioa 
of their peculiarities, are not meant as ridicule, but 
are used simply to show the vast difference between 
the past and the present, and the modes and customs 
of life incident to the first settlers of portions of out 
country. 

Among the civilities offered the strangers? 
invitation to a ^^Pveking Bee,” which was prompt y 
accepiwl; and, early on the day appointed, 50 ®e 
where between one and two o’clock, attired in pari^ 
trim, the family set out upon this novel visit. 
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> The “Bee” was given by one of the weaJthiest 
’ - settlers, aifd thereby was afforded a complete insight 
into the aristocratic society (there is an upper ten*"* 
' even in the wilderness) of the village. Arrived at 
' the hoapitable mansion (a/iae log cabin), the guests 
were immediately welcomed with “Well, will you 
r go up chamber?”—which means in polite phrase¬ 
ology, “ will you enter the dressing-room ? ’ * 

Divested of their riding attire, they joined the cir- 
cle in the general sitting-room, used tor culinary, as 
well as other purposes, and there found the guests 
occdpied in separating and cleansing tangled masses 
of Wool, and in which disagreeable task, of course, 
they joined. The sayings and doings of the com¬ 
munity at large afforded a fruitful tonic of conversa¬ 
tion; and not a little curiosity was displayed in 
obscn'afions calculated to call forth the peculiarities 
of the city gentry, and the history of their where¬ 
abouts. Their various articles of app^l were han-- 
died and commented upon, and some of them were 
even M'rd on. The value of the goods was de¬ 
manded, and the possibility of obtaining similar ones 
discussed, intermixed with tolerably open hints that 
patterns, and even some of the articles themselves, 
would be very acceptable.* 

As though unconscious of obser\’^ation, the culi¬ 
nary operations progressed, under the care of some 
of the females, in the midst of wool picking, and au 
unceasing din of tongues. Sundry asides were con¬ 
stantly given to a set of noisy urchins, who, despite 
boxes on the ears, and various sly po^rj and winks, 
managed, by means of their fingers, to taste the 
food things preparing for the feast—these said good 
things rendered much less palatable by reason of 
the mud puddles, &c. in which aforesaid fingers had 
been lately thrust. Suddenly, a sonorous voice ut- 
t*ted, All hands wash and thereupon, to the great 
^i^riseof the strangers, a general rush ensued, and 
before they well knew what it meant, they found 
•r ands immersed in an earthen croek^ containing 
ioio which all the company dipped in »uc- 
«ssiffli, after first oblainin; a portion of iofl soap 
w another crock which stood close by. There 
**'°’**® water, my readers may readily 
Ibe eventual hue of the once clear liquid, 
crashing operation concluded, the company 

r 1? '•'•Wes-placed, how- 

be acln„„i"!! order; and it must 

iber a oo-.v'^ui '*’* “’’''o'®* bore ra- 

questionable appearance. 

^ *u coni«- S"*oed the centre of the table! 
'“"•““•I -n . huge deep dish, and consisted 


'‘^Xb-7on"wL”7s of rudeness; 

‘'“f'i/btlv n P«rt.. end! 

""•trMttrs *|,' ’ “^’‘''*^"'*rebindly humored by 

^ • ''“UfTo “r;’ ■O'™ 

which '*'“b their own his- 

"•“du Ihoir^'!: ""“"‘b to their listen- 

"«ron-Doddu.o.,o the narrators. 
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of a mingled preparation of mutton^ bacon (good fat 
fiitebes too), beans, ptimpHus, beef, and potatoes; 
into which mess “all hands” dipped with exceeding 
gusto. Among the relishes, placed at the four cor¬ 
ners of the table, were bowls containing custard; 

! whilst, scattered here and there, were plates of wild 
! raspberries and pickled beets. Now these various 
edibles were not each honored with a separate ladle, 
but every person was at liberty to use his own 
spoon, in order to procure a portion of the dainty 
mess; so that, in a very short space of time, the 
custard was transformed into a marvelous mixture, 
with black and blue tints, tinged also W'ith occasional 
streaks of red; and the beets and berries were swim¬ 
ming in a yellow sauce quite foreign to their nature. 

Chis Epimrean repast was seasoned with sundry 
smacks of lips, and exclamations of “how good!” 
and, “ well, do tell, w’here did you get them s^^rt-er 
giracracks?” “I never seed the like afore.” Ai!»o, 
“Guess you ’re sort-cr proud, ain’t ye, hav’n them 
’ere city folks to cat a meal with ye?” “ Well, Miss 
Marshall (all married ladies were styled Miss), where 
did ye get that hongluen tea from ? Do tell: guess 
it cost pretty smart !”♦ 

The foregoing are but a few idioms, yet still suffi¬ 
cient to show the mode of conversation. Supper 
ended, the “ woods-people” (thus called because re 
siding in the woodland portions of the country) hav 
mg some distance to ride, and it being already dark, 
hastened to equip them.'^elves for their departure, 
thus breaking up the “Bee*” and our city friends 
also returned home, quite satisfied with this, their 
first, appearance at a “back-woods” tea party; car¬ 
rying away with them many pleasant and amusing 
reminiscences, in store for future days. 

Ere 1 conclude this sketch, I will trespass on the 
patience of my courteous reader, in order to relate 
an incident which occurred in the presence of some 
relatives, who, years ago, made the western tour. 

They rested for the night at a log cabin, by the way- 
side, occupied by a family who seemed “ well to do” 
in the world, and who received them most kindlv, 
Preparations were immediately commenced for sup¬ 
per, which, in these parts, was a combined dinner 
and tea. 

Whilst all things were in cooking process, a little 
urchin, covered with mud and du.sl, ran into the 
room, and demanded to be washed. No coaxing, no 
threats could deter him from the accomplishment of 
his purpose; and, at length, the indulgent mother 
took an iron skillet, which was standing by the fire 
ready for the reception of some fiwl, and, filling it 
with water, stripped the youth, and prosecuted the 
cleansing operation. This ended, the skillet was 
tilted, and the contents emptied on the earthen floor* 

# The usual tea used in that portion of the rotuifry 
waa hemlock; and the “ boughten tea-' was an ordinary 
sort of black or green tea, purchnacd at the villnge 
store, and only used on “ state occasions.^' It was con¬ 
sidered the height of politeness, and extravagance too 
to regale visitors with this high-priced article. 
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c^iow sinks, more lovely ere her race it run, ^ 
Along Morcas’ hill, the setting sun ; 

Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright. 

But one unclouded blaze of living light.” 

Thus passed daylight from the glorious old city 
of Athens, and such was the presage of a beautiful 
evening. The absence of twilight made still more 
welcome the approach of Night's gentle queen. 
Moonlight, like the smile of beauty, soon rested 
upon the lofty Acropolis, and bathed with its soft 
radiance the temple of the virgin goddess. How : 
pure and white seemed those pillars of Pentelic mar- : 
ble, and the vine and honeysuckle, carved by the 
hand of Phidias, twined gracefully around the cor* 
nice! The baules of the gods, the exploits of he^ 
roes, and the actions of the goddess are here corn- 
incmoraled by the same master hand. On such a 
night as this, one could not but desire to enter those 
massive brazen gates, walk undisturbed through the 
Propylea, and gaze upon those works of art which 
have since made the Athenians immortal. Thai day 
the great feast of the Panathenaea had been cele¬ 
brated. The solemn procession of minstrels and 
priests, horsemen and victims, passed through those 
consecrated avenues, and performed their wonted 
ceremonies before the golden statue of their favorite 
goddess. 

The music had ceased, the flowery wreaths that 
adorned the lyre and harp were withered, and the 
weary hands that, all day long, had drawn sweet 
music from their strings were now folded in sleep. 

Priest and soldier, citizen and slave, exhausted by 
the exciting events of the day, had left the scene, 
and naught was heard save the monotonous sound 
of the waves of the gulf, and the heavy tread of 
armed watchmen. Leaning against one of Ihe mar¬ 
ble pillars, one solitary gazer alone remained. He 
was wrapped in an ample cloak, which concealed 
his form, and seemed absorbed in contemplation of 
the beautiful scene before him. Far in Ihe distance 
were the dark waters of the .^Igean, on the other side 
smiling vineyards and olive-crowned hills; while 
above him was the blue sky, from out which the 
full moon looked down in gladness on a quiet world. 
The head of the muser was uncovered, his helmet 
was in his hand, and the lofty brow and noble profile 
were no unfit companion for the marble bust of many 


“ worshiped god «,oued s- 

w>»>derer, my dear .eache,'!?’ « . 1«, 

tones were musical as the h’amT^ * 

ning wind. “T? touched by u» ^ 

long 1 walk the *hro^d“^d'bu *“ 

tiiy small slock of wisdom to 1 ?.”"*'^ “1*"*^ 
public. At night, like the dower, "• 

sweetness to relieve my own wearilT 
now been reviewing the 

otned m body, though not in heart, L JTJ. 

usual calm of my spirit. Now, «, I g,ae upco 

boundless sky, that glorions moon, «,d starTItiae 
mysterious, I feel the insufficiency of our religion to 
satisfy the soul. Here, here,” laying his hand upon 
hi8 heart, ” are wants which idle peean and useless 
sacrifice fail to satisfy. I feel, Plato, like a pan of 
something infinite; that within this deformed and 
shapeless body the spirit will dwell but a brief space. 
Farther than this I know not; but I believe that 
goodness here will be perfect happiness with the 
gods.’* 

“If so,” said Plato, who now drew near to his 
master, while both seated themselves on a block of 
marble, which lay ready for the builder’s hand, “ if 
so, how foolish to strive for immortality here!” w»d 
be pointed to a marblo statue of one of the god.s the 
features of which were an exact c<^y of those of 
Pericles. 

“Poor Pericles!” said the philosopher, a? he 
bowed his head Upon his hands, while be wrapped 
his cloak closer about him. 

“ ‘ Poor Pericles!’ saycsl thou? Why, he is the 
idol of Athens, favored by the gods with 
beauty, and power; why idlest thou him ‘poor- 

“ Poor indeed is that man, Plato, who excites the 
pity of one so poor as myself. Alas! the mighty 
Pericles is learning, in his old age, the letfoowbic 
I learned long since;” and, as if bitter memories of 
the past thronged upon him, the philosopher coo 
cealed his features in his mantle. 

“ I have unwittingly,” said the gentle Plato, re 
called sad thoughts. Shall we not retrace our ftf^ 
to the grove of Acaderous, and, amid the beenti* 
works of Phidias,'forget all but the rich pleasure 
our own friendi'bip?” 
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“Not w,” answered Socrates; ‘‘you,Plato, arc 1 
the mirror of ray soul. Naught passes there but 
may be reflected. Sit down again, and 1 will re¬ 
hearse to you a chapter in my life, known as yet to 
none but myself. .Men call me philosopher, and < 
fancy that no event disturbs the tranquillity oi my I 
spirit. It is so. There is within me that which is \ 
more powerful than the lyre of Orpheus, when it 
charmed the savage Cerberus. It has lulled every 
passion, and led roe to find more happiness in the 
liule domain of one soul than Alcihiades or Pericles 
in the applause of all Athens. Men pity me that the 
gods gave me a deformed body; but I have learned, | 
while I love beauty, to prize more highly the spirit¬ 
ual beauty which I seek than all the fair forms which 
matter may assume. 1 have said 1 delighted in 
beauty. The silver moon, and her sweet attendant, 
mild Hesperus, have, lo-nighl, filled my soul with 
rapture. Not a stray wild flower in Attica, not a 
silver brook or rushing waterfall, a vine-clad hill or 
singing bird, but is a source of pleasure to me. 
Neither do I forget the human face and form. When 
this right hand carved the Graces, ray eye and heart 
were not insensible to their beauty. And when I 
first gazed upon the beautiful Aspasia of Miletus, I 
felt a thrill such as I have never experienced since. 
You saw her to-day as she rode in her chariot, rich¬ 
ly adorned: you thought her enchanting then, and 
Pericles, forgetful of the sad Cleomene by his side, 
had eyes only for her. She sees her power, and 
throws around him cords which will bind his soul 
like bands of iron. 


“ It is not many years since I too sat at the fet 
of Aspasia, and fell delight, yea rapture, in ih 
thraldom. In my humble occupation as a statuar) 
io ray earlier years, I studied the finest models; bui 
while I did so, I became more acutely sensible o 
my own imperfections. The sight of this defectiv 
body, and these shapeless feet, caused me many a 
hour of bitter mtirmuring against the gY)cU. I wa 
happy when Crilo relieved me from W’hat I feare< 
tras my taskwork for life, and bade me pursue th( 
more congenial path of philosophy and literature 
t Was then I met her, compared with whom thi 
ladies of Athens have no beauty. The full, deep 
lustrous dark eye—the rich mass of black hair 
tthich, unlike others, she braided with pearls aoc 
J^cious gems—the small voluptuous mouth—and 
e form which since has furnished Phidias for 
a m^ei for many a goddess; all these, and more— 
e ascmalion and polish of a cultivated intellect, 
an t e graces of a Milesian education—conspired 
0 ^piiyaie my eye and.heart. You cannot appre- 
spirit’s discipline—you will 
am the felicity of the gods without the suflering 
oog which I have passed. I have been through 
that °n listen. With all the reverence 

l^fied woman. Not with the pure, cold, and spirit- 
ftachment peculiar to yourself, Plato. Not such 
jj, philosopher, and speak of 

P niy and simplicity of my life. They little 


know the effort and toil it has cost me to ascend from 
the mist and darkness of a lower region to a higher 
spiritual existence. And yet, 1 am not like the fuel 
consumed to dull ashes by the intensity of the flame; 
nor, like the lame beast of burden, broken and spirit¬ 
less—^but like the tramed war-horse, whose paces 
are regulated and mettle curbed by discipline and 
practice. The warmer passions of my nature are 
not extinguished, but bum with the steady and con- 
stsLul flame of a vestal fire.*’ 

-It was the evening meal in the bouse of 

Pericles. CleoraeA, with the utmost deference and 
zeal, had attended to the wants of her illustrious 
husband. At the close of the meal, as he poured a 
goblet of wine for his wife, he said, “We will go to 
the theatre; Aristophanes has a comedy this eve¬ 
ning ; then I wish you to accompany me to the house 
of Aspasia, where Anaxagoras, Plato, and others 
aup.” The gentle Cleomene promised obedience, 

; but the sad expression of her face showed that her 
own inclinations were sacrificed to the wishes of her 
husband. She arose and left the room, followed by 
her maidens, who resumed their spinning. She 
turned to her embroidery, and her delicate fingers 
were soon at work upon the figure of Minerva pre¬ 
senting the embroidered cloak to Jason when ho 
went in search of the golden fleece. As she plied 
the polished shaft, and twined the gold and silver 
threads, tears filled her eyes and fell upon the beau¬ 
tiful fabric. Then, as if remembering the presence 
of her maidens, she resumed the dignity of a Gre¬ 
cian matron, and, suppressing all outward appear¬ 
ance of emotion, entered gayly^ into conversation 
with the fair group. The great feast of the Panalhe- 
noea, which had just taken place, formed, of course, 
the topic of conversation for sago and maiden 
throughout Athens. The eyes of the young girl# 
glistened os they rehearsed the scenes of the exhi¬ 
bition. The torch race on horseback, a part of the 
ceremony which had that year been introduced, was 
; admired and commented upon. 

“How well Laertes rode his noble steed!” said 
one. 

“Yes, but not more gracefully than the son of 
: Pericles, when he turned his horse’s head, and re¬ 
fused a garland from the hand of Aspasia.” 

At these words Cleomene started, and a look of 
surprise and pleasure lighted her beautiful counte¬ 
nance. The conversation was resumed—for, bo 
: interested were the maidens that they did not notice 
the emotion of their lady. 

“And that reminds me,” said another, “of the 
oak garland upon the sacred robe. I wish we could 
obtain some of those rich colors for our use.” 

“Do you not know,” said Calyce, “that they 
’ were imported from Miletus by As^ia, and that 
with her own hands she wrought that garland ?” 

“ And what right has a Milesian dame to inter¬ 
fere with the employments of Athenian maidens?” 

“ The sacred robes should be wrought only by 
such. But the men of Athens seem, now-a-day^ 
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to prize beatity and learning more than modesty 
and the domestic virtues.” 

While the maidens were thus talking, Cleomene 
glided from the room, and retired to her own cham¬ 
ber. She sat down, and, leaning her head upon her 
huiul", gave free vent to the emotions which she 
had so long concealed. But one pleasant thought, 
like a stray sunbeam on the cloud, mingled with 
her sadness. “ Yes,” thought she, “ my first-bom, 
my beloved child, feels the insult offered to his 
mother m the homage which his father pays to the 
beautiful Milesian. My gossiping maidens little j 
knew the comfort which that sentence, so thought- j 
lessly spoken, has given me. But am I so faded, 
and are all the charms of my youth so utterly gone, 
that I cannot win back the early love of Pericles?” 
She rose, and gazed on her countenance, as re¬ 
flected from the polished mirror. True, the bloom 
of youth wa.s gone ; but there was the same classic 
head and regular profile, the mild eye, and transpa¬ 
rent complexion. 

But the gaze did not wholly satisfy the wishes of 
the sad wife. She saw not the sweet, mild ex- 
pres.'^ion which usually dwelt there, or thought of 
the quiet performance of all the duties of wife and 
mother; neither was there reflected in that mirror 
the loving glance with which she ever met the 
return of husband and sons. She did not remember 
the qualities which made her “ Cleomeiie the 
beloved,'^ but only of the brilliant beauty and rare 
endowments of the fascinating Milesian, which 
made her Aspasia the admired.'* “To-night,” 
said she, “ I must again meet her, be a witness to 
the admiration with which she inspires ray husband, 
and mark, with the quick and watchful eye of a wife, 
his devotion to her charms. But I will make one 
more effort,” added she, mentally, and rose from 
her seat to open her casket of jewels. They had 
long lain undisturbed, for this Athenian wife and 
mother prized far more highly the treasures of her 
heart, the loved ones of her home, than all the 
precious gems which her wealthy father had la¬ 
vished upon her. Amid the other glittering contents 
of the casket, her eye fell upon a golden cicada, 
most ingeniously and beautifully wrought. It was 
one of the early gifts of her husband. More than 
a hundred precious stones, of very minute size, and 
of various colors, were so arranged as to form a 
perfect resemblance to the insect itself. She re¬ 
membered how Pericles bad admired it as a work 
of art; and then, too, as a native Athenian, she 
could proudly wear it. It was an ornament which 
distinguished the inhabitants of this famous city, 
for, believing that it sprang from the earth itself, 
as they supposed of Athens, it hence came to be a 
national ornament. Cleomene placed it amidst the 
glossy braids of her hair, and then arraying herself 
in her richest robes, as became the wife of Peri¬ 
cles, she sat down to await his coming. 

From the theatre they adjourned to the house of 
Aspasia. Here were assembled the choicest spirits 


of Athens—the mild Plato, the witty Aristophanes, 
the eloquent Anaxagoras, and the calm, philosophic 
Socrates. Aspasia presided at this feast of reason— 
her beauty heightened by the charms of dress, as 
well as by the brilliancy of her conversation, and 
the vanity of her attainments. She could talk with 
the philosopher of his studies-with Pericles of the 
affairs of government—W'ilh Phidias upon the pro. 
portions of a statue, or the beauty of frieze and 
cornice; then, with the jest of a young girl,she 
could discourse upon the beauty of a tunic, the fit 
of a sandal, or the ornament of a bodice. Cleo* 
mene, on the other hand, preferred 
seeking no admiratioi. from the crowd, i'' 
for her husband and her children. 

This evening Aspasia was unusually bnlliant 
Whenever Pericles left the weightier duties of his 
office for the gay feast and social gathering, er 
greater charms were brought info requisition, n- 
rides could not resist her power, though he was 

not then fullv aware of the strength of those si ken 
cords which she, in soft dalliance, was winding 
around him. 

Poor Cleomene listened in silence, and * *“ 
of fear and hear, sickness came over her ass 
saw the rapt attention of her husband, 

his admiration of this accomplished ssonian. 

one, in that company of learned Athen.^s, 
the deadly paleness of her check, and the rest^ 
ness of her eye. There was one «•>; 
ful of self, and always mindful of the su ^ 
knew the changes of the human counlenan ? 
could thence divine each inward phase, 
had learned his wisdom in the crowd y 
in communion with his own spirit by mg • 
Socrates, the wise and gentle, had watc e 
roene this evening, and knew the 
heart. He approached, and kindly entere m 
versalion. He spoke of her sons, and expre. 
interest in their prosperity, and advan^men 
state. The mother’s heart was quick y ’ 
not many minutes elapsed before s e wa. ^ 
conscious to herself, talking w'ell aod ?! 
the education of youth. Socrates coul 
from the humbTest citizen, nor did her; 

wisdom from the experience of a wi e an ^ 
and such as Cleomene might ^ 

and admiration. We have seen with w a 
Socrates had formerly regarded 
had passed away, and were known on y 
and himself; but his own experience le 
sympathise with Pericles, and tremble for Cleo 
“ Aspasia is uncommonly brilliant, sm a^ 
man who now joined them; “ tbe 
talents of Milesia are welj represenie w 

complished lady.” bcauti* 

“ Are the ladies of that city, generally, so dc 
ful and charming?” asked Cleomene. „-,f,re 

“ They have,” said the truthful Socrates, ^ 
personal beauty, and are more skilled in t 
which command admiration, than our own 
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jliulthe daughters of Athens are .better wives and < 
mothers;" and the approving glance of his eye, as 
he said this, gave force to the expression. 

Cleomene felt and appreciated the compliment; 
but she replied— 

“ 1 came here this evening at the request of my 
husband. It is long since 1 have met so many of 
our distinguished and learned men. The charms of 
one woman must be great to draw so many hither." 

“ I confess," said Socrates, “ the learning, the 
wil, end eloquence of our hostess are powerful. 
But the incessant homage paid to one whose virtue 
is questionable is almost an insult to our own ladies, 
and I have resolved that this shall be my last night 
at Aspasia’s." 

Before Cleomene had time to reply, a knot ot 
young philosophers came to Socrates for the solution 
of a difficult question, and Cleomene was again left 
to mingle with the few ladies who graced that circle. 

Not once did she receive an affectionate glance 
or kind word from Pericles. But, as they rose to 
return home, he noticed, for the first time, the orna- 
meot in her hair. 

“No offence," said he, as soon as they were to¬ 
gether, “ I trust, to our hostess in tbe choice of your 
ornament to-night. It is, 1 believe, peculiar to our 
Athenian ladies." 

“ I hoped that it would remind you of the earlier 
years of our married life," was the answer which 
trembled on her lips; but, suppressing her emotion, 
Bhe merely said—“ It is a favorite jewel of mine, 
Md was your earliest gift." 

The mildness of the reply, and the gentle tones 
of her voice, caused a pang of remorse in the bosom 
of Pericles; but he stifled the thoughts which would 
Itavo pleaded for his wife, and in his willing cnpti- 
i^ity to Aspasia bartered the peace of his own home. 

When Cleomene entered her own chamber, she 
found it occupied by Cleanth, her elder son. He 
^kiog (he room in quiet agitation. On see- 
^ his mother, he saluted her respectfully, and, 

did so, remarked her exceeding paleness, and 
^r wearied, melancholy expression. 

“ Vou suffer, ray mother, and you have known 
® »and borne it in silence. You must have thought 
me an ungrateful son not to have sympathized moro 
^ your sorrow." 

mean, my son?" said Cleomene, 
Wo mg iaio a chair, and gazing into his face with 
^expression of deep anguish. 

®®nnot be ignorant, my mother, that your 
nm father, the once illustrious and re- 

iiinmT ** ® byword and a jest in the 

outti of every citizen. Yes, his love for Aspasia, 

th#* of you, are the common topics in 

rumor silence, if possible, comm oh 

Drei'An# ^ome, hoping to be here in time to 

fo vour f was too late. I remained 

Hvert rr; ^ 

bin calamity from our household." 

®one was silent; no word of reproach 


against her husband escaped her lips, but her small 
hands were firmly clasped together, while the leara 
fell from her closed eyes. 

“ And they say—" continued Cleanth ; but be 
looked at his mother, and paused. 

“Say what?' said Cleomene; “tell me all—I 
would know the worst." 

“ Pardon me if 1 give you pain, but 1 must tell 
you all ; They say that the wife of Pericles is loo 
tame and spiritless to resist, and patiently submits 
to insult and wrong. Two days since, at the feast 
of the Pantheon, I had an opportunity to show’ this 
artful woman that one, at least, in whose veins 
your blood runs, could despise and scorn her." 

During this speech,»he expression of gentleness 
W’hich Cleomene usually wore passed away, and 
there "was a fire m her eye, and a decision in the 
small, compressed mouth, which her son had never 
seen before. 

“ What you say is new to me, my son. True, I 
must confess, I had my fears and suspicions; but I 
bore the coldness and reserve of my husband in 
silence, or returned it with increased attention and 
kind words. 1 hoped to win back his early love. 
But prove to me that his love is another’s—that 
all my efforts are vam; and the wife of Pericles 
can act as well as suffer, and can preserve the dig¬ 
nity of an Athenian mother." 

Cleanth cast upon his mother a look of pride and 
love; and, with words of mutual affection, they 
parted. 

It was at sunset, one mild evening, that Plato 
W’ended his w’ay to the small and obscure house of 
Socrates. “ And who," says a beautiful writer, 
“ can describe the beauty of that hour in Athens, 
when violet lights of all various tints descend from 
heaven upon the mountains, red violet upon Hymel- 
tus, and blue violet on Fames ? A soft yellow light 
is spread along the plain, and rests on the front of 
the Acropolis, and kindles into a blaze upon the peak 
of Lycabetus; the sun, meanwhile, sinking slow'ly 
behind Troezene and Epidaurus, and the bright sur¬ 
face of the Saronic Gulf gleaming like a golden 
shield." Plato surveyed the prospect with the eye 
of a poet and a philosopher, and, as he passed on 
amid this scene of natural beauty, heightened by 
those noble works of art which have made the ago 
of Pericles immortal—the Pantheon, rising above 
the city like a crown of glory, with its magnificent 
colonnade; the temple of Theseus, a model of archi¬ 
tectural beauty; with numerous other temples and 
statues, still beautiful in their decay—he fell the in¬ 
spiration of the hour, and, with his capacious spirit 
drank in draughts of happiness, while the godJik© 
stirred w’ilhio him. In his humility he did not dream 
that his owm name would descend to posterity as a 
no less noble specimen of mora/ grandeur than the 
works of Phidias and Praxiteles of physical beamy 
in the world of art. At the close of his long w’alk 
as he stopped at the humble abode of the great 
philosopher, he heard voices within. 
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“I say, Socrates, my life is a burden to me; 
nothing but toil, toil, from morning till night. I 
have not only the whole care of the house, and 
providing for the table, but I must submit to all ; 
your blunders. It was only last night that you 
came near wearing my gown to the theatre for your 
own tunic; and when poor little Lamprocles asked 
for a drachm to buy dried grapes, you gave him, 
instead of the money, a long lecture on the bless¬ 
ings of poverty. I ’ll tell you what it is, Socrates, 

I ’ll bear with your ways no longer. All Athens 
knows I have borne my lot with patience. We 
are so poor that I haven’t decent clothes to wear, 
and yet you spend your time in the streets and 
market-places, and they say you do nothing but ask 
questions. I only wish you’d ask me a few. I 
guess you’d find it harder w'ork to confound me 
than the young Sophists. I'd give you pretty 
straight answers, I assure you.” 

At this moment Plato, calm and philosophical at 
he was, could not repress a smile at the down¬ 
cast, self-accusing look of the great Socrates. 
There sat the good man, in a ragged tunic, by a 
small table on which lay some olives and dry 
bread, all the provision, as Xantippe said, which 
the house contained. The poor woman stood with 
her arms akimbo, trying to awe her unoffending 
spouse by the clouds upon her brow and the thun¬ 
der of her eloquence. 

She paused as soon as she saw Plato, and, chang¬ 
ing her tone from the major to the minor key, began 
to make apologies for their meagre fare and untidy 
appearance. Socrates turned to his friend with a 
look of humility and self-reproach. “The truth is, 
dear Plato, I am not as faithful a husband as becomes 
an Athenian citizen. In my anxiety to reform the 
youth of the city, I have neglected my own family; 
and in my love of philosophy, I have not been so 
attentive to the wants of my wise and prudent wife, 
the good Xantippe, as becomes a husband and father.” 

“But your wife, no doubt, forgets these foibles in 
the high respect and reverence with which all Athens 
regards the wise Socrates.” 

Xantippe softened at once, assuring her guest that 
“not a wife in the city took more pride in her hus¬ 
band’s reputation. Though poor,” she added, “ we 
have confidence in the love of each other.” 

“When I was in Egypt,” said Plato, “I found an 
ancient book which interested me much, and among 
Its wise maxims I treasured the following; ‘Better 
is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith.* ” 

“Andthat reminds me,” said Socrates, “of our 
fair friend Cleomene. How stand matters with her? 
If I judge rightly, she would give all her wealth and 
splendor could she win back the love of Pericles.” 

“ Pericles is, I fear, unworthy the love of such a 
woman. His* attachment to the noted Aspasia is a 
dark spot on his otherwise illustrious character. 


To-day his wife leaves him forever, and returns to 
the home of her childhood. She has long borne 
with patience his neglect, and the arrogance of her 
rival. But that patience is exhausted, and that fond 
heart crushed. Her own dignity and 8elf-re^pect 
require her to act with decision, and she returns to 
her father, a wife with a widowed heart." 


Years passed. Time had whitened the locks and 
bowed the frame of the ambitious and renowned 
Pericles. The most illustrious among the great men 
of his age, he had climbed to the very “topmost 
round of the ladder of fame.” Scarcely a spot m 
the city but bore witness to the wbdom of hw ^o- 
jecls, and the magnificence of his designs. a 
there was a want unsatisfied, a void unfilled, he 
had lived for many years a re^tless life, «««“? 
pleasure, and finding satiety and disgust. 
passion for Aspasia had long since consumed itseii. 
yet he remained bound to her by fetters wnc 
own powerful will, and more powerful ambition, m 
forged for him. His two sons, in whom he ha ga^ 
nered so many fond hopes, w’ere dead, an c no 
lay in a darkened chamber, himself drawing ne 
the grave. Aspasia was not there. The sic m 
suited not the gay and brilliant, but debased, womw^ 
Sad memories thronged around the . 

thought of the calm, quiet ° . 

life^f his once loved and gentle wife. Wbat^ ^ 
he not give could she stand by his bed an 
his last moments? Could he but see her, and hea^ 
forgiveness from her lips, he would be happy, 
sudden thought struck him. V.jnj 

stood in a distant part of the room, he bade him 
his materials; then, with a trembling ^ 

a few lines on a piece of papyrus. tej w 
with a fillet of ribbon, and sealing wit 
ring, he dispatched it to Cleonane. -fo.tood 

Not an hour elapsed before the forgiving wi 
by the bedside of her dying husband. 
had passed since they had met. time, sic 
and sorrow had left their traces 
gently had they dealt with Cleomene ‘. 

rit had bowed in silence and submission when ^ 
Storm had passed, and, like the dove, wug 
in retirement. Pericles, like the eage, a 
defiance, and he now lay with torn plum 

broken wing. . . r^ath 

There was little time left for the reunited, fo 
was rapidly doing his work upon the in' a» * 
the fount of buried love was opened, 
waters gushed forth, healing to the * 
of the wife, and like a eordial to the dying ni^^ 
Words of love and forgiveness were spu 
thought to their children in Elysium, t en, 
omenc saw that life was ebbing, she rais® 
of her husband, that it might rest 
and with his hand clasped in hers, he rca 
last. 
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It ’■ all one to me, it ’a nil one to me, 

Whether I’m a beggar, whether I ’ra a king ! 

If I um a king, I can spend the money ; 

If 1 am n beggar, I can leave the money; 

So it’s all one to me, all one to me. 

Whether I’m a beggar, whether I’m a king ! 

“ It ’a all one to me, it’s all one to me, 

hether I am old or whether I am young ! 

If I nm young, why I can go a dancing ; 

If I am old, why I can leave off dancing ! 

It 8 all one to me, all one to me. 

Whether I nm old or whether I am young.” 

People cannot grow handsomer to all eternity ! 
Alas! 1 know it! The fact is indisputable. 

Seraphina had reached the climax. The blush of 
Ijcauiy was gone; the flower was in full bloom. 
There was no deeper expression that those locks 
could assume; the eyes could not become more than 
colorless, nor the nose more of a pug: no final touch 
of grace was to be added to that form—to the stiff, 
uncompromising, right>angle and triangle gait. 

lou would laugh at Miss Job? I will Bot suffer 
ib She was a philosopher, and I reverence the 
'^nole order. 

to be a philosopher, it certainly 
'.1 l^us learned many of the noblest 

r les^sons. She was patient, and very 

um e, she had attained “undue difficulties,” ex- 
ao inary peace of mind, which really is the best 
*ng a mortal can attain. For consider, if one is 
^ worry and fret through this mortal existence, then 
u nothing less than a dreadful bore. The frame 
foolish woman who was 
ou e about many things,” is intolerable; and 
i^tisfied, pining, ever-troubled, and troubling 
•Pjnt, IS an unmitigated nuisance! 

I winT ^ perverse generation of gold-diggers! 

further of a mortal who lived above 

the World. 

“ '™“»eendentalist, then? The bare 
Job 1 <0 m«ke one smile. Seraphina 

food— t* ^ ®nrth, earthy: she lived on common 

like walked and talked 

• 0(1 Y /^**^*^’ "^one of your “ high-flyers;” 

I 8 e AaJ sounded the depths of all knowledge, 

ro^ht not up t/tal trophy which the “ lioos” 

00 »o often, 

“ The sea-weed on a clam!” 

a* th* *wo-8tory frame building, which looked 
iune^^^ >t might have been fashioned from some 
Ike A ^^kers gathered for the construction of 
-ly. ^oah, lived our heroine. Look within 
oat a miserable state of things! Can you > 


tell, reader, why good-natured people are forever 
imposed upon? The lodger up-stairs has sent her 
children to play for a little in Miss Job’s room—it 
rains so fast they cannot go out of doors: camiot^ 
however, seems to be the careful parent’s suggestion 
rather than that of the children, if the wistful look 
of the little faces, as ever and anon they are pressed 
close against the window panes, is to be taken into 
account. 

Around the table covered with their hostess’ W’ork 
they romp and rave, until it seems as though Babel 
’ had transferred itself bodily. And now one has fallen 
; and hit his head (a ^'^lucly hit,” so to speak) against 
tho table. Forthwith, with tears fuuntaiiioiis, and 
groans indescribable, the precious group make a 
simultaneous rush for mamma’s quarters. And then 
Miss Job sits down to collect her thoughts, and find 
out where she is. 

While this difficult thing is in process, let us look 
back and discover how Patience, and Meekness, and 
Kesignation, came to WTite their names so boldly on 
that unhandsome face of hers. Let no one on the 
wide earth believe that she was a heartless, sense¬ 
less woman. It w'as in the hard school of sorrow 
she had graduated—in the class of the bereaved that 
she took her pi^e! Miss Job had had her disap¬ 
pointment. Bitter and grievous it was, and fur the 
lime overwhelming. Here (in proof) is a letter 
written by her a great many j'cars before the time 
of life when Seraphina is brought before you, to win 
your admiring regard. 

“When we parted, Margaret, you remember I 
promised to write you from India on this day. I 
was to tell you of that great field of labor—was to 
have decided then whether I ought to say to you, 

< Come over and help us.’ Had I not, in constant 
prayer, in hearty endeavor to feej entire submission 
to the Divine will during the weary twelve months 
past, been in a measure successful, I would say now, 

‘ Come over and help me for oh I my friend, it is 
a heavy wo, a dreadful chastisement the Heavenly 
Father has laid upon me. And at the first, when the 
news that Thomas was lost reached me, then I— 
oh! how I wished that you could be with me, for I 
was among strangers—was alone. I made no effort 
to bear the affliction, I bowed down in my woe, and 
gave way to sinful murmuring: I asked in my mad¬ 
ness, ^Why hast thou taken my hope, my friend, my 
only one, O God V 

“ Thomas! he was called away before the ship he 
sailed in had reached its destination. Had I but 
gone with him, then at lea.st should I have died with 
him. You know that he denied me this—he would 
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coufjuer some of ihe diificullios of ihe way first, that 
the path l^e easier to iiiy feet—he would pre¬ 

pare a home for me, and oceuslom himself to a life 
in that land before I should go thither ! 

“1 have been long in submitting myself to God’s 
decree. Oh, may you never learn how hard a thing 
it is to have crushed out from human nature all 
worldly hopes and loves such as mine were! But 
ttt lust, dear friend, I feel that I am beginning to find , 
peace. Il it were not so, I could never have written 
this lelter to you. Since that day^ I have spoken but 
rarely, liave written not at all on this subject; it is 
sacred to me. I am learning now how small is 
even my overpowering grief in comparison with 
that which another, one Infinitely good, endured for 
us. The cry ‘Why hast thou forsaken me?’ has 
been often on my lips; but at last I remember how 
He who uttered it suffered and endured sorrows 
of which no mortal can conceive; and therefore I 
dare not utter the words again. 

“ Yesterday was my birthday. I am twenty-two. 

It seems as though a century had elapsed since I 
parted with my mother, and went out to service to 
maintain her and myself. You know how shortly 
after that time she died; before the bright prospects 
which afterwards opened upon me had dawned. 
You have heard how il w’as that my eyes early 
turned towards the heathen lands—how it was early 
in my life impressed on my mind that my duty was 
to be performed there; that I, a Christian child, 
ought to go into that great field, and labor for the 1 
Master. You know how, when 1 made this hoi)e 1 
and desire of my heart known, a way at once opened 
Itself before me: how the good 0d the generous 
took me under their charge and educated me: how 
m those days I met him w'hose heart glowed with 
the same holy hope: how it W'as our intention to be 
all of earth to each other—to be the life-long con¬ 
solation, and support, and joy to each other. You 
know of this. I told it all to you when we parted. 
May God preserve you from ever understanding the 
sorrow, the struggle, and the deep despair which 
have since been my portion! When I heard that I 
stood alone in this world, my first impulse was to 
go out alone to India. The weight of my indebted¬ 
ness to others paessed heavily upon me: they bad 
expended time and money in my education; I was 
bound to go: though the way which seemed once 
so beautiful, so easy, revealed itself now a lonely, 
dreary way, I would press on in it. 

“ I strove then to put down, to conquer my own 
feelings. I went about accustomed duties. I 
prayed incessantly; but my heart’s supplications 
were poured forth more in frenzy than in faith. I 
was so weak, Margaret, to combat with a lion! 
Since that time 1 have been very ill; my life went 
nearly from me. I have recovered—but cannot go 
to India. They tell me that I could not survive the 
voyage ; therefore will I labor here It is good to 
labor—it is great to be patient. Can I not thus, in 
a measure, repay those who have dealt so kindly 
with the doubly orphaned ? There is a school re- 


cently established for the iastructioa of those in 
foreign lands; there I can instruct, and, at the satoo 
time, support myself by my needle. For the pre¬ 
sent, while I ran, 1 will devote what litde energy 
I have in aiding others to follow that plough from 
which ray hand has fallen. I have already nude 
the arrangements necessary. My life, tny time, is 
all, all I have to offer. Would to God iturere a 
worthier sacrifice! 

“ His love be with you.” 


For a few years Miss Job continued to labor m 

this occupation, self-imposed by her deep ol 

obligation. But the strivings of her spirit, the con¬ 
stant depression, the unutterable wearme» an 
heart-heaviness which attended these labors among 
strangers, were too much for her: she cou m 
bear them. It was a trial beyond her strength ofen- 
durance which was thus put upon her . s e cou. 
never become perfectly reconciled to her K 
the cheerful, the young, the happy, were about A , 
preparing themselves for departure to t ose aw * 
to that new home, on which aU the hopes 
own heart were fixed. . 

She left the Bchool then, «nd in 
meditation, in labor and in prayer, soug t w 
peace of God.” And i, come : it M ^ 
heart like the soft, refreshing dew, in th^ ^ 
ance of lonely tasks, in mercy to the pw. 
ever-gushing fount of charity, in inM- 

poverty, in loving oe,cc” 

ing much, in doing much : thus 
evidence itself. Thus passing through 
she stood upon the mountain ® ^, 1 , i,,, 

crucified; and the love of the Fa e 
there—looking upward, the wail of S|^ Y 
more utterance, but the voice o ca ' , 
could say—“ Thy will be done, my 9av 

Now look again upon her-ah, 
interrupted! If you have not, 
peculiar and indescribable expressio 
lenance, it is not for me to promise . 

WILL on any succeeding interview, n ^ , 

sessed, unfortunately, of so muc 
accommodation as the country 
the recent eruption of Vesuvius; they p 
disappointed stranger who “ came too ^ 
they would get up another scene ,n 

account! Obligingness is a moral imposs 

our case. it as such 

Our intruder is evidently not by» 

by Miss Job. He is a gentleman , gray- 
great many years-a ^ Jeded's*' 

haired old man. His name is To ^bole^a^^ 
Townsend, the respectable 
and retail all-sort-of clothmg es - 
well off in the world, quite agreea e, q 
volent? Wail a little. 

•< Ahem-Misa Job, good morning. 

: -Good morning, I’m glad to «ec yo". 

I Townsend. Will you be seated . 
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“ Thank you—ihaok you. Quite a rainy spell of 
weather, Miss Job—a good deal of mud abroad.” 

“ Yes ; the roads must be very bad. It’s plea- 
Mnt to work in the house such vreather. I can 
always-work faster in such weather; there’s 
nothing to divert one’s eyes then. Black cloth is 
as pleasant to look on as black clouds.” 

“Exactly so; true to the letter. You are fond 
of the needle, Miss Job?” 

“ Yes; it is my true friend—it brings me all man¬ 
ner of comfortable things, and helps me to help 
others; a trusty servant is my needle.” 

Don i you ever tire out ?—don’t you ever get 
*onely, living here by yourself so ?” 

“ Never-I can say it truly. I walk when I am 
bred of silling within doors ; if it is cold and 
stormy out ol doors, then I read : that rests me too. 

1 never am lonely.” 

I wonder what’s the reason seamstresses com- 
so much, and why, every once in a while, 

0 get up such a ‘ hurrah, boys!’ talking about 
their wrongs, and so forth?” 

‘‘Ah, that ’8 about the poor young things who are 
• thousand limes worse off than I. / am rich to 
Jtem, Mr. Townsend ! Poor things ! the Lord 
tave mercy upon them! When you have dealings 
Wit any of those pale, tired-looking, worn-out 
creatures, who appear as though they were 
•tanding at death’s door, deal kindly by them-they 
•w human, and very unfortunate.” 

“ i^ou’ve a kind heart, Miss Job; do you take 
Pdy on everybody ?” 

“I always try to bear in mind that we are sinful, 
enr m(u\ beings; that the differences in people 
^ ^‘^cident, for, as the great man—what’s his 
cid*.Vr*u^’ accidents of an ac- 

^ harsh in our 
^ **’-*^‘^ too—too cold-hearted.” 

ritT ? r*» ** mean by cha- 

vni. • * L I should imow the definition 

give the word, ma’am.” 

hefnr« thus appealed to paused a moment 

,L ^ Implied, as though in wonderment as to 
n^ssity of the case (perhaps she was think- 
two then she said, fixing those 

him- clearly and steadfastly upon 

•nd yo great want came to your door, 

couM something you needed, which 

^ 

chtrifaKi* ® pinch, I should say you had done a 
neiffhh ** believe your 

it ® accused of, till 

had doubling, I should say you 

“«* »ll Vou 1 *''.'“*’'’' ’ yourself up, 

*civice k * ’ serve another who needed your 
tullv ^ <Jeserved it, I should think you bad 
eWitv word—that you had proved 

to be greatest of all things.” 

^ am almi point—are y<m so charitable ? 

over in * ’s lonely 

vn» fnnet be lonely here. 1 

voi.. XLIU.^ 


; know you are. I want some one to live with me 
: besides the rats—will yow.J”’ 

She looked up at him in wonder, and seeing that 
the old man was really in earnest, said, kindly and 
meekly— 

“ I cannot—1 do not wish to marry.” 

“Y'ou are getting along in years as well as I. 
Dear madam, who is going to take care of you 
when your eyes fail, and you are loo old to work ?” 

“I feel that I shall not live to be very old. If 
1 serve God faithfully in my life, He will care for 
! me.” 

“ Oh, but it’s poor charity you have,” said the 
old man, wiping his eyes. His voice failed him 
for a moment; recovering himself, he continued— 
“Miss Job, it’s nearly' thirty-six y^ears since my 
wife died; I never have loved any woman since— 

J never have asked any to marry me. My Joseph 
was a comfort to me—he was my comfort, my 
stay-the house was full and'merry when he was 
; in it. Now you know that he is dead and gone- 
1 shall not see him any more. Sometimes I think 1 
will put an end to my life at once, it’s so des|x;rate 
lonely'. Madam. I do not swear I love you, and 
throw myself on my knees to take the oath. You’ve 
got too much sense to want me to make a fool of 
myself; but 1 ’ll promise you that I ’ll be a good 
husband—I can ’t hold on many years longer—you 
shall not have to work after I am gone !” 

Alas! for that cherished dream of single blessed¬ 
ness, kept “ in memory of the dead !” Alas, for that 
sweet dream of being laid quietly to rest, after sail- 
[ ing peacefully and alone along the shores of Time! 

; Philosophy and charity' conspired to demolish all 
such visions. Seraphiua could not re.si.«l their at¬ 
tack, united w'ith the tears the lonely old gentleman 
came to weep every day in her humble little par¬ 
lor : in due lime she was vanqui-^hed entirely. i3he 
gave her word she would become the wife of Mr. 
Townsend, his housekeeper, waiting-maid, nurse. 

So, in compliance with that promise, stood she, 
one day, leaning on the arm of that respectable per¬ 
sonage, past middle age; and Miss Job took all the 
vows upon herself^ feeling in duty bound; and 
faithfully and rigidly she kept them. 

Oh, heavens ! y'es—but do you know all that 
such a union as she made signifies ? Bear in mind, 
the bride was no gay, young creature—a honey¬ 
suckle wedded to an old oak. Then had the bees 
come humming round her, with their soft, musical 
voices, gossipping away the bright summer days. 
She was no giddy girl, who, in the lightness of her 
heart, could fling off the load of oppressive thought 
at any moment; her life W'as go April day, whose 
smiles and whose tears are alike irresistible. Such 
unions have been that proved peaceable — nay, 
happy. But could you know the slave that Sera- 
phina Job was for ten long years to that old hea¬ 
then ! When, at the end of that time, she was 
once more free, a widow, she might have told a 
horrider story than any galley slave or Siberian 
exile could conjure up. 
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OODET’8 MAQA 


ZIKE AKD LADY’S BOOK. 


“ Gray hairs are honorable,” I Iroow; yet is there 
no more distressful sight on this earth than a 
wicked old man ! There is hope for the youlWul 
offender : if his heart be cold, love may yet tho¬ 
roughly and etfeclually warm it ; if he be without 
reverence, without kindness, without charity, re¬ 
generation is possible. But if the heart of t e 
veteran in years be hopelessly, naturally chilled, 
and dead ; if he is cross, and turbulent, exacting, 
selfish, tyrannical, and without mental power, then 
may all the saints unite to guard and defend the 
woman who is bound to him ! for of all mortals is 
she most wretched. 

It was all the worse for Miss Job that she was 
kind and forgiving, and watchful and careful-all 
the worse for her that she had so much respect for 
age-thc worse for her that boldness did not set up : 
its throne on her tongue, and issue its laws as , 
plainly as the tyrant’s were spoken! If she had 
married the man because he was rich, in the expec¬ 
tation that he would, ere long, go the way of all 
the earth, it would have all been very well that 
matters took the turn they did ; if she had bound | 
herself to Mr. Townsend in order that she might | 
secure a home, the home she thereby gained would | 
have been just such as she deserved. But, reader, it j 
was only in the spirit of self-sacrifice, in the spirit | 
of charity, that she wedded !—^because, feeling her- j 
self of no use in the world, w’hen appealed to to ; 
make the comfort of the last days of one who had 
for years lieen a sort of benefactor, supplying her 
with work from his shop, and paying her mode¬ 
rately well therefor, she felt that her duty was to 
give her consent. A mistaken sense of duty she 
had, alas ! But Miss Job herself would have 
avowed it as her firm belief, if questioned, to err 
on the right side was best. 

Besides laboring incessantly with her needle on 
the black cloth, as aforetime, which her miserly 
husband commanded, there was such a constant, 
watchful attendance on all the roan’s whims and 
wishes exacted—exacted, too, in a “ black dog, do 
your duty,” sort of way—that, had not Miss Job 
become nearly perfected in the furnace of affliction 
and trial, her human nature would have indignantly 
rebelled : she would have sought, and forced from 
all intelligent jurymen under the sun, a right to 
“dissolve the union.” 

Ten years of martyrdom!—it is no trifling thing, 
reader; and then to think he left her a beggar after 
all!—giving his very considerable property to peo¬ 
ple who would not have lifted a hand to help him 
at any time. Oh, it was a grievous wrong he did 
that woman! * 

“ Her wrongs shall cling around his nock, to hinder 
him rising with the just: 

For his last, most solemn act, hath linked his name 
with liar. 

And the crime of Ananias is branded on his brow.” 

Yet, mark what followed! The little, old, two- 
story frame building, her former habitation, was 


Itanding yet: to it the widow’s eyes at once di- 
octed when strangers came to occupy her 

line abode. And, one day, above the narrow door 

1 lirtle ancient sign, “ Miss Job.tailoreasanddress 

maker,” again reared its head. 

yes! she had taken her old name again, and by 
lhat was she addressed-for people who respecled 
her, and these were many, thought it an unn^ 
sary insult to apply to her any longer that 
man’s cognomen. Many were the tea-ii« m ? 
nation meetings” held i" “»>“‘“'j;'“ t!«’ 

on account of that outrageous will of 
send; and though the on such 

unanimously a.lopted, were never 
widow in due form, yet were they ^ 

increase of work given her, m.d m 'be 
the whole neighborhood’s kindness. c 
Miss Job siiner any, in her 
their zeal, to rail out against the departe . i, 
enthusiasm, friends ventured on 
were speedily silenced with a gentle Hi , 
dead ’ you shouldn’t talk against the 

Miss Job never went into mounungtmtlmca^ 

she felt it would be a mockery. ,y.Yeihat 

grief in her heart for the old man s dea ,» 

of the Christian sorrow over the lost sinner. ^ 

wept a. his funeral, true-and Uiey 
codile tears” she shed; because i 
thought to her that a fellow-roorta, 
the threescore and ten 

gone into the pure and Holy Fa ^ 

without having o**"”'** „ ioniortil, 

deemed. She wept, because 

and, therefore, in remembrance of his past, 

^hira! „ iisfuiA ten 

Miss Job bad grown very old m 

bondage. Ah, she had looke ^ puch 

jyptian darkness! ^,^Ked Sea,pst' 

earying haste through that m^l^^ 
led by the demons of a vile, , .^ihere 
lart ’ She had grown very oW. 
rength in her limbs and which 

nd whnt a sunbeam of i,i,i!uch» 

yhted her face with genial hgh • ’ 

jmfort that years make little impre „„ 

■nance whose attractiveness is ao 
outhful bloom and freshness. ilie 

sldom gray, light eyesvrot "“'J ® ^niph>» 
xpression of a face, linked to a jghier m"” 

Ob’s, must needs grow “ brighter and brig 

he perfect day.” ‘ho 

Still by the H«>*v'i»dovirrfi*e 
at and sewed. Still on the Sa t „ 

lesday evening, went she, hyt®® out 

land, to the sanctuary, '"‘“•'’O I,to, 

vard service, whereby, as we a 
he cwifessed her Master before ™ ^ sud 

»er trembling hand (for it always tre 
imes) raised to give the half of 
ngs to the poor fund. Still on g^j,bough 

iharity her little bent form went form. 
ihc, and not always without tears, po 
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of her youth. Still laid she that Divine consolation 
to her heart, “ In heaven we shall know even as 
we are known.” 

“Heigh-ho! it is a rainy day, Miss Job; so lay 
aside your work. If the clouds are black as the 
vests you manufacture, do lift your eyes to them.” 
But no; with her sweet voice humming still, 

“ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 

she plods away for dear life—for dear mercy’s sake, 
rather, because this day’s earnings are devoted in 
her own mind to a peculiar purpose. Oh, reader, 
what a pleasant thing is a romance, if it be not too 
sorrowful! 

But hold now; why should that gentleman with 
the spectacles look up with such curiosity at tho 
little old sign, “ Miss Job, tailoress and dress¬ 
maker?” Perhaps he is an antiquarian; he looks 
one, I am sure. Yet that respectable quality gives 
him no right to peer into the window of the house 
with so much curiosity. May be he is in search of 
lodgings. Yes, he must be, for he knocks, and, at 
the gentle “ Come in,” shuts his umbrella and en¬ 
ters boldly. Pshaw ! nothing but a tract agent. 

In the name of all things forlorn, reader, will not 
this be a pretty ending of our story, the mere re¬ 
cording of a conversation that followed the entrance 
of this man? 

“I have books to sell, ma’am. All sorts of 
books in my line: tracts, missionary periodicals,* 
Life of Mrs. Judson—of both of them—Memoir of 
Harriet Newell, and so forth. Shall I hope to find 
a purchaser here ?” 

The stranger spoke in a very subdued, patient 
way. Miss Job looked at him, and thought he 
must have traveled a long distance, and been un¬ 
successful in his sales, and, in the kindliness of her 
good spirit, she said at once— 

“ Yes, certainly. I like to read the lives of mis¬ 
sionaries. Let me look at them. Is it Fanny Fo¬ 
rester’s Life of Mrs. Judson you have? She is 
such a sweet writer! What a noble woman she 
must be!” 


She remembered one other who would fain have 
been a missionary. She could not speak; but 
reaching forth her hand, eagerly grasped the book. 

“ The India Mission-Ground,” was lettered, in 
gilt, on the neat black cover. She looked sadly on 
the title for a moment, then opened the volume. 
“By Thomas Rich Muir.” Those light eyes! 
they lacked not expression then. And what a glow 
was that overspreading the pale thin face of Miss 
Job, as she looked and looked at the book and at 
the man! 

She stood up then—the volumes fell from her 
hands—and oh, what a “ world of hope and fear” 
was in that cry— 

“ In the name of the great Lord, who are you? 
/knew a Thomas Muir !” 

Ah, curiosity! why does that girl in the street 
stop short, unmindful of the rain, to look in through 
the window of that little parlor of “ Miss Job, tai¬ 
loress ?” Why does that wandering boy vouchsafe 
to pause in his vagrancy to peer over the girl’s 
shoulder, and, in his emotion, exclaim against the 
frantic embrace of that strange man, and “ horrid 
homely old Miss Job ?” 

Desperate is the curiosity of a street audience! 
Ye fighting terriers and runaway steeds, testify! 
Haste we to draw the curtain. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, we appeal to you; retire, disperse, and leave 
those reunited ones alone. I beseech you, go; and 
when Miss Job informs me of the story of her true 
living love’s adventures, you shall have them, free 
and full. 

Poor, dear Seraphina! we will, meantime, re¬ 
joice with her, now that her time of rejoicing has 
really and truly come. We will, moreover, lay a 
little of consolation to our own hearts, as we re¬ 
member that “virtue has its own reward,” and 
never fails of finding it, in one place or another. 


SONG. 


‘‘It w her work. You’ll like it very much, 
venture to say. I have sold a great many copie 
of the book. People, generally, have a great admi 
ration for the present Mrs. Judson.” 

He opened the package of books; and, whib 
Miss Job examined them, the stranger fixed hii 
eyes upon her, conning the features of her face t< 
heart’s content, musing thus, as he did so 
“Great God, it is certainly she! How old shi 
•00 s. Poor girl, she has seen troubled and hart 
•iraes, I fear! God have mercy on us !” 

Selecting three of the volumes, the woman said— 

” I will take these.” 

“ Thank you. Here is another work; it mav no1 
attracted your notice in the great flood o( 

^ a missionary.” 

188 Job became quite excited as she heard this. 


BY BEAT A. 

“ AA,” said Lucy, “ he slays so long/** 

Did ye ace ray love in that fair countrie. 

Far over the sounding main ? 

Red gold and bright fame to seek went he, 

But he comes not back again ; 

He went, when the leaves from the trees fell fast 
Awiiy to that far countrie; * 

But a long twelvemonth and more has past 
And he comes not back to me! ’ 

If ye see my love in that fair countrie, 

Tell him to hasten away; 

From the breath of home, ’mid wild hills free 
How can he longer stay ! ’ 

He may win bright fame,^ he may win red gold 
Away in that far countrie; ’ 

But better the heart which ne’er grows cold 
Then bid him return to me. 
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INDEPENDEN CE 


BT MRt. CHARLOTTK HOVET. 


True independence of character docs not consist 
in ulteriiifT unpalataljlc truths indilTerenlly, or in car¬ 
rying unct>uth-looking bundles through public pro- 
rocnudes; for true politeness never unnecessarily 
Wounds the sensitiv'cness ot any one, and a refined 
self-respect will prevent our elaborately di>pluying 
a necessity to labor. 

I do not deny that there is virtue in performing , 
either of these duties when they arc duties. But to \ 
seek them in order to establish a reputation for inde- | 
pendence, is a weakness; and that such a character \ 
is often thus establi>lied. at lea-'l to the owner s sa- | 
tisfuction, is a proof on what slight erouuds self-love | 
can assume to itself a virtue. There is no more j 
sublime virtue than moral indepeiulence. It is more J 
comprehensive than may at first be supposed. It < 
enables one to adhere to the path of duly, though he ? 
walk alone; to follow truth, lead where it may; to : 
resist the most alluring temptations to integrity and 
veracity. It presupposes the highest self-re>pect 
and esteem, and this can only be founded on real 
worth. For, however much the individual may de¬ 
ceive others, he does not deceive himselt. He does 
not really respect himself for any good that is not in 
him. 

We have glanced at the manifestations of this vir- ' 
tue; let us consider the mode of cultivating it. Each 
individual character is a unit—a perfect whole—no 
link in a chain—a complete work of the Creator. 1 
Mankind, taken “ew masse'' may be called a step in 
creation—the connecting link between the lower ani¬ 
mals and higher intelligences. But individuals must 
not be so considered. Each character has impulses, 
powers, desires, which must be guided, cultivated, 
repressed, but not violently wrested from their natu¬ 
ral course, nor wholly disregarded. Parents should 
regard, and, as much as they innocently can, con¬ 
form to any marked characteristic of a child. This 
may be manifested in trivial ways, aliout its dress 
or amusements; but it should not be violently thwart¬ 
ed or carelessly neglected. 1 once heard a parent 
lamenting the defection of one of his two sons. “1 
have always managed them exactly alike,” said he; 

they always pursued the same studies, enjoyed the 
same pleasures, and even in my careful impartiality, 
dressed alike. And, oh! they are as diflerent as 
light and darkness.” I would not add to the parent's 
grief by showing his error; but it would be very 
easy for a disinterested person to trace the effect to 
his “careful impartiality.” 

Wo often observe in neglected children a decision 
. of character, and general vigor of mind, wanting in 
more favored classes. This is because they are 
allowed to act out what is in them. Their freedom 
is favorable to development, an instance of the glo- 
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ious principle o( compcnsalion. And cm “cl 
,blain this great desideratum without the accompa- 
lying evils of negleet? With adults there are re- 
itrictions quite as numerous and powertul as’wi 
rhildren. Fashion, rules ol soeiety, public opin.oa, 
ire often fetters and chains to the mind, t b we 
aucholy to see humanity, as it were, always nin a 
Ihe same mould, repeating ilsell; to see * 

of sample seeking to dress, and \ 

some model. God protests powerfully , 

coiilormitv in the diversity of features ami m*. 
tions he has given and thus 
pi-rfeet monotony. Outward 

ru.wurd virtue. All res, rie.tous should com f » 

wuhiu-from strict principle, refin^ 
and a heart warmed by love to M 
Thanks to the irrepressible vigor of t e 
have received, it cannot be wholly 

..powers iha, be.” And the conservatne oflea 

shocked by the erratic course ol ™ 

Every one who steps out of a beaten 1“ ^ 

inulgalJ what he iKilieves true ^ 

great principle wilhin him. He i. doing u« ^ 

I eight to do-followmg out his Peeu 

and ibis ts the way the whole raee of mm « 

Hted. In this way has the mass of 
been gnthered. Sir Isaac Newton -- 
philosophy and mathematics, md th 
blessed the world. Some minds 

their energy in the eontempinl.on of the 

nations, of the principles 
have orison sys.ems of pol.i.cs. 0 hem ^ 
wrapped in m.isie, and the 6rsl 
,an feeling have been resolved into » 
a, some voention-let him follow it on. m F 
on. “He who seeks to imi.n.e 
imself of his own beauty to <=““'« f„ 
lan’s.” We should strive to render o 
inch as possible independent of otbe , 
uraslances — to ““'.'ip'y castde«“ 

rilUin ourselves, liispitiabe o ur eK“ 

y a rainy day, or a ®'«b‘’ «.ill r. l' 
ickoess or deprivation. A ove o pjjhiicr 

olitude of its wearisomencss, a _ 

vils of their power. A mmd sto^ 

edge will never want inlerestiog P 

o beguile arduous or monotonous d 
,f poetry and beauty is a 

racting the mind to what is p ^ bupr“''‘'' 

n one’s lot. There arc ample art 

Q the cultivation of our higher u ^niiuon 
lever failing, constantly increasing» 
ill. And if, by being time to y/,,appineM 

wrilhin our own minds the source • j-pj-udenl- 
md improvement, we arc sufficiently mdei^ 
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PAINTINa ON GLASS.— THE EAP„CN V/ITII THE TEN HANDS. 


A LEGEND OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


TRARSLATZD FROM THE FREKCn BY MISS ANUB T. WILBtTR. 


The real name of this Baron has not reached us, 
only his surname of Baron wiih the Ten Hands, 
which seems to promise some monstrous secret; 
but ii was simply a figurative expression by which 
the clowns around this personage designated his 
lurprisjng skill in the various mechanical arts, 
which be managed with such extraordinary dex¬ 
terity and ingenuity that it might well be said he 
had ten bonds at his service. He was, neverthe¬ 
less, not bom to be a nobleman; be was never seen 
in holiday garb, never bestrided a horse, or donned 
a suit of armor; the chase and gaming were en¬ 
tirely unknown to him; in fine, he had only a live¬ 
ly taste, we might say a passion, for the trades and 
occupations which were then roost popular among 
the common people. The* old ruined chateau, 
which his fathers had bequeathed to him, had be¬ 
held the construction, in the midst of its dismantled 
Walls, of a group of laboratories and studies con¬ 
stantly resounding with the noise of his labors. He 
employed many workmen in his curious as well as 
useful occupations. His first experiments bad been 
(be constructiiHi of that beautiful Gothic furniture 
wrought in oak more durable than iron: his chisel 
and his pencil ornamented the wood with admirable 
taste and skill; the figures of his saints were as 
gracefully draped as the finest pictures in the cathe¬ 
drals ; he also wrought the most grotesque heads, 
masks, and fantastic monsters; his foliage was like 
beautiful tuAed branches, yet light and airy; and 
he executed, in this hard material, lace-work which 
the inimitable Arachne might have envied. We 
ought to say that he had lived in Italy two years, 
and studied painliog under two celebrated masters. 
Very soon, he had established a glass manufactory. 

rooi a sculptor he became a painter on glass, dis¬ 
covered the secret of the richest colors, and ac- 
^ired, for the halos of his saints and angels, a 
beautiful golden yellow, which is to be found only 
m a comer of the robe of the rising sun. From a 
painter on glass he became a skillful painter in wa- 
er ^lors, profiting by what he already knew. In 
me teds, stools, and trunks which he made, he dis- 
looi ingenuity; he almost invented 

8 and keys; m fine, no material passed through 
Kv without being greatly enhanced in value 
y m taste/ul and ingenious workmanship, 
th.. A the manufheture of china; and 

Barori**L ^^^*****’ ewers, vases, and pitchers of the 
red and and beauty, of blue, 

®®*°"’^*»^««8rvery agreeably to 

hMfied ‘'‘f •«ivityof his 

cd It on to alchemy. He at first roanu- 


factored powder; then, like others, attempted to 
make gold. The philosopher’s stone caused him 
many deep meditations and long reveries; and, in 
a few years, all the silver and gold of our Baron 
had evaporated from the interior of his burning 
crucible. But his ingenuity contrived a thousand 
methods of introducing each day into his dwelling 
enough of the precious metal to prevent his expe¬ 
riencing the trials of poverty. 

Certainly this laborious existence was not with¬ 
out its merits; but these merits did not suflice to 
keep his soul in the right way. On the contrary, 
his labors threatened to lead him astray from it ; 
for his thoughts were always upon them, without 
leaving him a single moment to spend in his Christ¬ 
ian duties. The Baron was not an infidel; but he 
regarded sacred things with an indifference almost 
to entire forgetfulness. He took off his hat before 
across; but his chapel was seldom troubled with 
his presence, unless he went there to adorn it with 
some painting on glass—some sparkling ornament. 
So, one day, wanting some gold for his opera, 
tions, he did not scruple to use a beautiful golden 
cross which had been for two centuries nailed in 
the chamber of his ancestors, and in which was in- 
crusled a bit of the true cross. This relic was not 
larger than the point of a pin. “ Oh,” said the Ba¬ 
ron, “ I will incrust this in another cross of silver;” 
and he began, with the delicate point of a tool, to 
remove the little bit of the true cross, which, slip¬ 
ping between the fingers of sacrilege, fell among the 
dust of the pavement. Kneeling down, he em¬ 
ployed all the delicacy of his eye and the skill of his 
ten hands to discover the holy relic, but passed 
three whole hours in an unavailing search. 

“Alas!” said he, » I can do nothing. Heaven 
will take care of the matter, if necessary. To my 
furnace.” And, without troubling himself farther, 
or giving himself any more uneasiness about the 
accident, he ascended to his laboratory and threw 
the golden cross into his crucible, after havinir 
broken it to pieces. ® 

■■ Well,” BBid he, ■■wh»i i, u.i, scarlet cloud 
which nsec before my eyes? It must be the heat 
of the foroace which causes this. The bottom of 
my crucible is as red as blood.” He hastened to 
turn his eyes upon some other ol^eet, to assn,, 
himself that his blood, over-heated, as sometimes 
happens, had not covered his sight with a nurje 
ved; but everything around him, upon his ,Lv„ 
and his furnace, retained its natural color Smw!! 
fright chilled the blood in bi, vein, V™ " 
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wreich. lie felt himself, at the same time, burning 
and freezing with an unknown cold, a nameless , 
fear; his teeth chattered between his livid lips, his ; 
hair rose wilh terror, his forehead was bathed in ; 
perspiration, and his chin fell despairingly upon his 
hands. He immediately quitted his laboratory, and 
summoned his six workmen, who were astonished 
to see him seize their hands, conjuring them not to 
leave him. But, a moment afterwards recovering 
himself, he said— 

“ Oh, it is only a fever ! I will retire to rest, and : 
to-morrow 1 shall see more clearly.” 

But, even in his sleep, his brain was filled with 
gloomy visions. On awaking, he perceived a re¬ 
splendent light, which formed a radiant circle above : 
his head, in the midst of which knelt an angel, 
whose celestial eyes were veiled with long eye¬ 
lashes. This spirit had four large wings; two, 
whiter than snow, were inclining towards the ! 
earth, panting; two others, more glowing than the 
►un in his robe of fiery purple, were extended, mo¬ 
tionless, in a horizontal line, like those ol a huge 
eagle hovering in a tempest amid lightnings. 'Ihe 
angel let fall upon his knees two alabaster hands, 
whose interlaced fingers supported a little casket, 
ornamented with four golden wings of veiled cheru¬ 
bim. Suddenly, the white wings trembled more 
violently, and, unfolding, united themselves above, 
suspending their point above the casket, into which 
the sacrilegious man saw descend a cross more 
bright than the pearly opal of the dawn, and this 
cross bore in its heart the bit of the true cross. The 
celestial vision vanished. 

The Baron trembled ; lor, as it took its flight, the 
spirit of light cast on him a look of fire, and waved 
its burning locks. 

The second night, the man with the ten hands 
awoke again out of his sleep, and found himself 
bathed in blood from head to foot. It was no illu¬ 
sion : he had burst a blood-vessel. He uttered a 
cry of distress; but no one heard him ; and the 
flame of his lamp died away. An instant after¬ 
wards—was it imagination?—he heard footsteps 
near him, a frightful burning odor stifled him, and 
he saw rise by his bedside a monstrous goat’s head, 
armed with long Items, glaring upon him with 
green and fiery eyes, and felt his forehead licked by 
the animal. Horror! before his bed was fixed a 
Venetian glass, which he himself had placed there, 
and he perceived on his forehead a tongue of flame. 
“Lost! lost!” cried he, writhing his arms above 
his head. 

The next day, a priest was summoned by the 
Baron, who confessed to him all that had happened. 
The holy man said— 

“ That you may avoid eternal fires, you have but 
one method to pursue, which is to make to your¬ 
self a hell upon earth, to suffer, to pray, to keep 
always before your eyes that terrible word, for- 

tvtr 

The Baron, saved, as by a miracle, from his 
frightful malady, clothed himself in hair-cloth, 


studded with iron points; he put a linen robe above 
it, walked barefoot, shaved his head, and allowed 
his gray beard to grow. Three times a day he 
scourged himself. Meanwhile, he set himself stu- 
diously to find, in the arts of which he was master, 
all the images of the dreadful fate which he wished 
to escape. Four times each night he went to his 
door, which opened only from without, and 
his head against its inscription. The funereal 
where he reposed was constructed with a com i 
nation of iron springs so wonderful, that the weight 
of a man’s body resting upon it sufficed to put in 
play its system of mechanism, which, every 
hour, produced one ol those lugubrious epk 
which the night of Dungal afforded a specimen, 
for, besides the spectres and the serpents, t ere 
were three or four fantastic monsters concealed 
about this couch, and playing their part in t^ per 
secuiion ; but these last had at last slept in t m. 
of years. The Baron allowed himself only three 
hours of sleep. During the first two, he ^ 
awakened four times, at regular intervas, y 
of the gloomy mementos which his industrio ' 
hands had. created: the last hour he could enpy 
tranquilly, but must rile before its expiration, for, 
at that moment, the unhappy sleeper was, y 
movement of the bed, thrown out u^ t c 
When that happened to the Baron, he ^ 
foundly sad, not from the hard fall he ex^n acd, 
but for that weakness of nature, sl«p, 
resarded a, one of the most •''"■'"'‘'f 
hirsalvation, for he then forgot the hell he htuim 

for him.*»elf. l;- 

The laboratory of the penitent was 
chamber. In the wall which separated the t 
rooms, and opposite his bed, be had ma e 
ing, forming a grotesque frameworris 

those ornaments, imitating flames, w 

name of the Jlamhoyant gothic. There 
placed this terrible and enormous ^ 

wherein were portrayed the terrors o e - 
hi, chamber was very dark, and the paiat^ ^ 
not be lighted from the laboratory, w 


darker still, he took care each 

the laboratory a dame, vrhich illuminated 

ing, lending it all the str^ge 

sions of phantasmagoria. Ihus, Kv Hea- 

the Incendiary had been, indeed, 

ven, yet in the details of these wor's o 

we may find an explanation of the frumpled 

nigh,. The torch tvhich the »»• 

underfoot in the labo^'o^V Jd m- 

extinguished, and had thus set fire to a 

flammable substances, among others a v 

with powder, the horrible explosion o w 

the glass and gave a passage to the am i 

were thus unchained from their prison. , 

As for the Baron with the Ten ^ by 

been as strange as terrible. Worn out, a 
his thousand labors and penances, c ® 
slumber limbs so well prepared to recci » ^ 
he oflen fell asleep on the pavement aiie 
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been thrown to the ground from his bed. What 
men did he ? Having constructed a system of me¬ 
chanism six times more powerful, he was found, 
one morning, dead: he had been dashed against 
the wall. 

Having returned the manuscript to his pocket, 
M. de Guerrande again a.sserted his belief that the 
famous painting, signed with a cross between a B 
and an 0, was in the same style with that of the 
haunted chamber; that it certainly came from some 
recess of the old Chateau d’Ard, of which no trace 
remains, and whose location even cannot be identi¬ 
fied. And in this discovery our amateur greatly 
prided himself. 

Voligni departed, and a year elapsed before his 
return to the estate of Guerrande ; but an animated 
correspondence was kept up during the period be¬ 
tween himself and his future father-in-law. To the 
beautiful Magdeleine might be ascribed the principal 
part of this zeal. Then our artist forwarded to his 
old friend the three immense paintings which he 
bad ordered. 

Business might not longer occupy Voligni, for 
the lime appointed for his marriage drew near. 
He repaired to the estate of Guerrande. 

After a repose of two hours, spent in conversa¬ 
tion, M. de Guerrande and Voligni directed their 
Steps towards the church and the chapel, whose 
•‘ruamenls were now entirely completed. What 
Was the surprise of the noble painter not to per¬ 
ceive a single one of his works in the church, and 
to behold, in the windows which they were to 1 
have occupied, two paintings of the fiiteenth cen¬ 
tury ! I 

“I see you are looking for your paintings. They \ 
are elsewhere,” said M. de Guerrande with a smile, | 
in which there was some embarrassment, pointing i 
out at the same lime to his future son-in-law the 
wealth of art and profusion of luxury which deco¬ 
rated this beautiful church. Voligni had a cloud 
over bis eyes and a weight upon his heart. 

After an hour of happiness to the one and suffer- 
»ng to the oiher~“Come,” said M. de Guerrande, 

“ to the little chapel, and judge of the effect of your 
angel. I will tell you that I have planned the hour 
of our visit; ihe sun is just setting, and, whatever 
>ou may say, my friend, the sun adds magnificently 
to the effect of the grand portal; while your painting, 

• t e opposite point, will be aided in its luminous 
transparency by the pearly blue of the heavens.” 

ey entered. The artist could judge of the 
S^deur of the work attributed to the Baron; yet 
urned his eyes with pleasure upon his own paint- 
•OS. sparkling with celestial grace. 

'Wde““bu'l~r " * Guer- 

“h"!? '*** his emotion. 

devotioo.'i Ik ® T ‘•“w to apeak; the 

looal, the teligiotia aentimenta are—” 

coaid not remain; they left the chapel. 


“My friend,” said M. de Guerrande, taking the 
arm of the artist, who allowed him to do so, “I see, 
I feel that you are a little troubled at not having 
found your paintings in the church; but you shall 
see them in a place where you will be at least as 
much flattered to find them. I remember your tirade 
last year upon the lost secret which you deny, and 
meanwhile I maintain that it i.s as secret and as lost 
as po8.sible. 1 do not wish to see you longer with 
that air of constraint, which seems to accuse me ot 
having wounded your self-love: far from it. Tell 
me, do you not rale a picture above a simple paint¬ 
ing on glass? yes, undoubtedly. Well; those you 
sent me were pictures! Yes, the methods of pro¬ 
cedure of the old glass painters are not lost, but their 
simple and profound sentiment of the true end of 
painting on glass is. In our days, the great object 
is the arrangement of group.**, the dramatic effect 
of positions and figures. Our old painters sought, 
above all, to combine in a sparkling harmony a thou¬ 
sand brilliant hues, as of precious stones, in such a 
manner as to color the light with a rich and mystic 
tint, which, pervading the house of God, should 
impart to prayer a mild ecstasy, and solemnize the 
hearts of the faithful. To-day the eye, instead of 
being captivated by the mysterious charm of which 
I have spoken, dwells upon the details of the pic¬ 
ture. But, I repeat it, a good picture is above a 
mere painting on glass. Hold, my friend, one word 
I more. Your future wife, our dear Magdeleine, m 
two instances has expressed a judgment more deci¬ 
sive than all the arguments I can bring in support 
of my opinion.—One evening, at sunset, I surprised 
her kneeling in the space where the veiled and co¬ 
lored light falls through the roses upon your picture. 

I waited without for her. When she came out, she 
had a tear in her eye, and was sighing. 

“ ‘ Whence come you, my daughter?’ inquired I. 

“ ‘ I come from prayer,’ replied she, in a voice 
trembling with koly agitation. 

“Another evening I surprised her kneeling be¬ 
tween the two windows where your paintings had 
been temporarily placed. On coming out of the 
church, 1 made the same inquiry as before, and she 
replied, in a deep and touching tone, ‘Papa, how 
beautiful and how finely adorned are the two saints 
in M. de Voligni’s pictures! How worthy of admi- 
ration are their companion angels!’ ” 

The artist maintained a profound silence. 

“Come, be conooled,” said M. de Guerrande 
“You will Boon thank me when you learn that your 
two paintings—one word more, however: we have 
done wrong in not having bad a mutual understand 
ing on these subjects. You have chosen ttie legend 
of the Holy Princess of Hungary, and another of the 
same kind. Then, you have painted them on ■ 
ground of while glass, when you had that be,„,if„i 
golden yellow, so delicate, which you obtain from 
some oxide. However, take your consolation • vons 
two paintings ornament the arches of the window, 
in your nuptial chamber.” 
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Voligni replied not a word. 

At this inoraent a domestic hastily approached, 
bearing a letter. 

» I must depart immediately,” cried Voligni, pre¬ 
tending a sudden summons. “Let my horses be 
made ready.” 

Evasive and embarrassed replies were all which 
M. and JVl’me de Guerrande could obtain, and they 
were much disturbed by this hasty and mysterious 
departure. 

“I will write, I will write,” said Voligni, as he 
sprang into the carriage. 

But a silence of two months explained to M. de 
Guerrande that the affrighted haste of his friend had 


been but n force, and that the jealoury of the trwl 
had overcome a long and devoted autchinciit, ^ 
the prospect of an immense fortune. Three leuen 
remained unanswered, and the beautiful Msg ei« 
sighed every time her eyes rested u^ the hdy 
queens of the pictures in her chamber, with 
roses in their alabaster fingers, and on their robes 
of azure. 

But eight months afterwards, a young j 
whose qualities equaled 

the hand of Magdeleine, bringing to , 

affection, free from that jealous nva, P 
art. 


KNITTING FOR 
A KNITTED WALKING DRESS 

poa A TOUNO LADY PROM SIX TO NINE TEARS OLD. 
(An $ntirely new and original design.) 


the nurse P.E 


A FIRST SIZE 


INFANT’S DRESS CROCHET 

SLIPPER- 


A pair of cork soles, six 
wool, two of white, and of 


skeins of violet Berlin 

black, wiUbcrequiml. 


Six ounces and a half of claret, and one ounce 
and a half of white Berlin wool, with No. 7 pins, 
will be required for a dress measuring in length 
twenty-one inches. Eighteen stitches are required 
for a pattern; but in order to keep the edges straight, 
twenty-four stitches will be required extra at the 
commencement, and seven at the end of the row. 

The pattern consists of the eighteen stitches with- I 
m the marks. Cast on seven hundred and thirty- 
three stitches with claret wool, knit one plain row, 
and proceed as follows 

First Row. — With White. —Edge, knit seven, 
make one, knit seven, knit three together, knit se¬ 
ven,! make one, knit one, make one, knit seven, knit 
three together, knit seven,! repeat until seven re¬ 
main, then make one, knit seven. 

Second Row. —Purled. 

These two rows form the pattern; work them 
agam with while, which will make a stripe of four 
rows. 

With Claret. —Work the pattern seven times, 
which will be fourteen rows. 

With White. —Four rows as at first. 

With Claret. —Twelve rows instead of fourteen. 
With White. —Four rows as at first. 

With Claret. —Ten rows instead of twelve. 

With White. —Four rows as at first. 

With Claret. —Continue the pattern and purled 
rows until the skirt is the length required; that the 
dresa may be made suitable to any age and size 
three patterns may be allowed for each quarter of a 
yard. The width given for this is three yards and 
a half; to make it up it should be sewn on a cambric 
bodice, fastened before; small bows in claret, and 
white ribbon being placed in distances dowa the 
front. A velvet or satin spencer, of the same color, 
will complete this very becoming and elegant cos¬ 
tume. 


WITH THU VIOLET WOOL. 

Make a chain of eleven He 

double crochel. The 

worked in ribbed from you. 

rys taking .he row of loops .he 
/.nsT Row.-Work f .adr 

ochet, increasing one sliK-b workio! 

,„,o .be cbam stitch nlways made m wo »» 

ochet backwards and forwards. 

Second Row.-Without increase. 

Repeat these two rows ‘ ^ ej^hi 

iscrridges,. Then, for the side. w ;k«^ 

itches backwards and forward , 
liTicient to reach round the sole, J 


WITH THE WHITS 
[ow, with the wrong side of j'*® 
h while, work three rows m j„sifp, 

■easing two stitches at each corn 
increase to be made in eac . 
e down, and run it neatly with wh 

WITH THE BLSCE WOOL- 

'o make the »P«'» which i* P-'f'’" 

•lin wool (or black croth > 

e) three long «‘"*'®*’""'.°"l*anccsofonei'«^h 

I fasten off. Repeat this m d.stmc 

•h, placing one in the centre 

•ner of the instep. Having °“® i, lUler- 

m to the sole on the wrong side, an 

irds. 

toe the , chsin |1>' 

For the strap round the ankle, m a 
igth required in the ,titche« »' 

ind with white, leaving ^le hseki 

e end for the button-hole. 
d your shoe is complete. 
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The cotton wiih which our specimens were work¬ 
ed is a rich dark brow'n, the ribbon which accom¬ 
panies them being blue and brown. Scarlet looks 
Veil only with a black dress; with that it certainly 
Contrasts admirably. Diagram 1 gives the insertion 
or the collar, the full size required. It consists of 
a very simple spray of leaves and flowers, workeil 
w *ntm-siiich, with a large button-hole on each side 
0 owed by a plain space, and then two other button- 
in'll* I ^ passed through the but- 

lU embroidery, and cover 

Will^tlV^T* s'prays, and six plain spaces 

Bide anri I u ^ ^ button-hole stitch at one 

I ends of the insertion is necessary. 


'f' '«qniwd fell," “'■“■e frill: ei^hleen 

■^llorUie collar, and nine for each cuff. 



ii 


3 is the m 

fequired. Tto^rq/'”' ‘*‘® 

* f'*" « to fall back over a fuU 





The pattern may be traced from these figirres by 
laying on them a bit of tracing paper and drawing 
the outlines with a pencil. These outlines must bo 
inked with a pen. Then lay the muslin on the pa¬ 
per and mark it with a fine sable brush dipped in a 
mixture of indigo with sugar. The lines so drawn 
should be very fine, but clear. Tack the muslin on 
paper and work it. 


I !/l 




\ 1 :li. 


The scollop pattern being so fashionable, just now, 
for the borders of handkerchiefs, the edges of frills, 
&c., the diagram given will, doubtless, be found use¬ 
ful for many purposes besides the one for which it 
was especially prepared. 
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Ptg. 1.—Sofa, in the Grothic style. Figs. 3 and 4.—Dressing-glas*®*’ 

Fig. 2.—Tent bedstead, with curtains, complete. 
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P O E T E Y. 


SONNET. 


A prayer for life. 


BY MABY 8PEW8KR PEAS*. 


BY MARY A. FAY. 


Oh! o’er and o’er again, and still again, 

I’d tell thee how my heart goe8 forth to thee; 

I M tell thee how all joj' thou art to me; 

IM tell thee how, like Spring’e life-giving rain, 

My spirit poureth out in fast, warm drops, 
Quickening thy being’s depths—till sweet heart- 
crops, 

From out its moisture springing, bless my sight: 

I’d tell thee how, down to the very roots 
Of those op-branching, tender-speared love-shoots, 
My heart, in penetrating floods of light. 

Like Spring’s life-giving sunshine, pours life out 
Till thine can yield no room for tares of doubt: 

But, ah! warmth, light, all life I give to thee 
Are but reflected from the love thou givest me. 


“I CULLED A FLOWER.” 


BY RELBR C. LEWIS. 

I CULLED a flower— 

A fragile, fading, short-lived flower; 
’Twas bright and lovely for an hour. 
Then faded quite away. 

For one short summer’s day 
It cheered me in my solitude. 

Then left me o’er its loss to brood, 
And seek some other. 


I loved another, 

A SMtle .hrinking child of earth j 
to the Heaven that gave her birth 
Mer wings were turned. 

And while yet burned 
SK* nneertain ray, 


She beckoned me to , 
To bliss forever. 


come away 


Is it thy voice, my Father, which I hear, 

I In accents low, unheard by other ear_ 

I Which bids me rise and gird me for the strife 
Through which I fain must pass, to endless life ? 

This sinking frame, this feeble breath, 

Are these the heralds of thy coming, Death ? 

Has thy cold finger touched this mortal clay. 

And stamped it with the signet of decay ? 

I Father, I fain would live, for life is sweet, 

J Its fresh young roses cluster at my feet ; 

( Hope paints the future with her rainbow hues, 

I Her sunlight gleams through falling dews. 

j What have I not to live for ! Friendship pure 
I Is mine—so true it must for aye endure; 

] And Love, so fond, so warm, no broken reed, 

I To fail rao in the hour of greatest need. 

Oh ! let me live for those that love me! 

Those for whom it is a constant joy to see 
My presence in their daily paths, my smile 
To soothe their grief, and every care beguile 

But if it may not be, my Father and ray Friend, 

: To raise this sinking soul, thy gracious presence lend. 
And guide me safely through the shadowy vale, 
Where human strength and human love must fail. 

And when ns fade the scenes of earth away. 

Do Thou unclose the portals of immnrfal day. 

And bid my strength, my hope, my joy increase, 

And to my trembling spirit whisper, peace. ^ 

Father, I trust in thee; I know that thou wilt deal 
Wisely and kindly by thine erring child, and heal 
I The grief of those who mourn the partc<f friend, 

! And for one blessing gone, far richer blessings send. 


** • couia 1 sever 
one Moved, nor 
no! at eve I miss 

I loved her only. 


TO SUSAN. 

BY BLANCHE AhNAIRDE. 


r. vr 

lonely hon, 
Tnat else have beei 

Full hard, I ween, 

world 

give mo love, 
*''*"**•■ to prm 

*** ’«■ not hMr**' ^ 


Mat youth with (hee be one unclouded mom, 

Like those in charming May, when singing birds 
And opening flowers come forth and earth adorn, 
Bidding the heart o’erflow with joyful words; 

And may thy life be like one summer’s day, 

When cheering sunbeams pour their gentle light 
Upon the tender flowers and blossoms bright; 

And balmy zephyrs their rich oflT’ring bring, 

While Nature doth rejoice and aweetly sing, 

As ’twere, in one rich mellow roundelay ! 

Then mayst thou gather store of fruit most rare. 
When Antumn doth appear, with ample spread, 

That, when Ago steals along with wintery air, 
Thou mayst rejoice, though birds ond flowers are dead 
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WEEPING, WEEPING LITTLE INFANT. 

BY ADALIZA CUTTER. 

Among the Orientals, the baptismal service is a 
beautiful and touching one: “ Little infant, thou 

enieredst the world weeping, while all around thee 
smiled; strive so to live that thou mayst leave the 
World smiling, while all around thee weep.” 

WEEriHo, weeping little infant, 

Thou didst come to earth— 

Was it some sad, strange revealing 
Of life’s sorrow o’er thee stealing, 

Gem of priceless worth. 

That did cause that low, sad wailing, 

And those tear-drops unavailing. 

Loved one, at thy birth ? 

Wherefore weeping, little infant. 

Didst thou come to earth? 

Smilings, smilings, little infant. 

Welcomed thee to earth : 

Yes, with holy love and pleasure 
Thou wert clasped, dear little treasure, 

Soul of priceless worth. 

To the bosom of thy mother, 

To the \varm heart of one other, 

Joyous at thy birth. 

Smilings, smilings, little infant, 

Welcomed thee to earth. 

Strive to live, oh, little infant, 

Strive to live on earth. 

So that when around thee, weeping. 

Friends their solemn vigils keeping, 

Wait thy heavenly birth, 

^Vhile their hearts are overflowing, 

And their eyes with tear-drops glowing, 

That such priceless worth 
Must, their prayers of love unheeding, 

Pass away ffom earth 

^miling, smiling, happy spirit, 

Glide away from earth; 

Plume with joy thy angel pinions, 

Soar away to God’s dominions. 

Soul of priceless worth ! 

Go, the angel bands attending, 

Go, thy voice with leraphs blending. 

To thy heavenly birth— 

Smiling, smiling, happy spirit, 

Glide away from earth. 

• 

“LITTLE EMILY.” 

BT ABBT ALLIR. 

“ Sleep gives her to my arms again.** 

i SRK thee in my dreams, baby, 

In visions of the night; 

Thy blue eye, full of blessedness. 

Is glancing on my sight: 

Again upon my heart, baby. 

Thy little hand is prest; 

Again thy little nestliug head 
Is pillowed on my breast. . 


Again the music of thy breath 
Falls softly on my ear, 

In those dear old accustomed tones 
I loved so well to hear'. 

Once more ray lips arc murmuring 
Low words of love and prayer; 

I strive to draw thee closer yet, 

But clasp the vacant air! 

And then, I wake to weep, baby, 
Rememb’ring thou art dead; 

And nevermore can my poor heart 
Pillow thy little head ! 

I canuot hear thy voice, baby, 

1 cannot sec thy face; 

Nor watch thy growing charms, baby, 
Nor welcome thine embrace! 

I miss thee from my arms, baby; 

I miss thee everywhere! 

Yet thou art better cared for now 
Than even by my care: 

For angels have thee in their charge, 
Lofty and pure of heart! 

For the gentle Shepherd loves His lambs, 
And one of them thou art! 


THERE IS NO SORROW IN MY HEART 

BT MARIS R 08 SAU, 

Thrrs is no sorrow in my heart. 

No cloud upon my brow— 

A thousand glad and ftappy thoughts 
Are thronging round me now: 

Like flowers-like bright and fragrant flowers, 
Of summer’s earliest bloom— 

They rise in beauty round my May, 

And breathe their soft perfume. 

What though ’tis but a winter’s day. 

And clouds are in the sky. 

And damp and chilling arc the win s 
So rudely passing by T 
Bright flowers are blooming in my heart. 

Are twining sweetly there. 

In fragrant and unfading wreaths 
Of beauty rich and rare. 

Glad thoughts in tnnefhl harmony, 

Like strains of merry birds, 

Are pouring forth in joyous tones 
The music of their words. 

Not one discordant thought is there 
To mar those gentle notes, 

But with enchanting melody 
Each merry cadence floats. 

There is no winter in my heart. 

No blighted flowers are there; 

Sweet bnds of bright, unchanging hopes 
Are blooming everywhere. 

No damp and chilling winds arc there, 

But zephyrs bland and still 
Play gently o’er Eolian chords, 

And draw sweet sounds at Will- 
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*' BtALTH AKD BsAiTTT,*’ ODO and indivisible, should 
be inscribed on the heart of every woman; and, next 
sfter the performance of her moral duties, comes that 
of preserving', for herself and those under her care, the 
inestimable blessing of good health, which invariably 
adds to comeliness of person in every stage of life. 
Those who have been in the habit of reading the << La¬ 
dy’s Book” know how constantly wo have kept this 
subject of health before onr readers. Besides those 
general observations introduced in stories and essays, 
and our own table-talks with our friends, wo gave a 
series of chapters and illustrations on ” Health and 
Beauty,” commencing in 1847, and running through 
that and the two following years. Whoever will refer 
to these dissertations may see, at a glance, how im¬ 
portant the influence of our work has been in awaken¬ 
ing the attention, not only of our own sex, but that of 
good men also, to this subject of preserving health, 
^dhow can it be done unless women are instrncted in 
e necessary knowledge ? unless they know their own 
structure, their own nature, the laws of health, and 
the penalties of transgression f 
We are glad to report the progress of our own ideas: 
hoJ'rrt instructing women 

th^r cb-M* themselves, of each other, and of 

old ^ k ** rapidly on. One of our 

^ C 0 ^"’ 

««0M aid highly effi. 

of Batkelu “>8 

‘"•nrooftta poo,; J onght .o hav. 

•oy fnenda will need to reeort to 

®'i»Md Lyttw Bulwer“nnd'' "'’’ich Sir 

‘■“O', cannot be ouite«d ..r " '®“- 

W health whicb^keen! ^ •' 'hat atate of hap. 

•'"f <lcgree, «, wl tin* “f doctor, of 

we ahaii caM ’"“'''o'ioo' on 

anch „ ‘ Evcryb«iy 

Of Sodia, oat, lail,bleVnV^* ''"-“‘o difficulty 
‘o* ‘he armi. w-.u- ^ Pieaianl mode of exercis- 

“■••■tcep«cuthe,e iiL". ore of no 

o^lework, &c oSe. I’Of'oite 

o^cd movement. wMcb”®^!'”* «“ 

d,'""*’ *0^ Wove the n 'v ' u*" muecle into 

J™’‘od expand Ihc ch. . ’ ‘"o "'O"'' 

Of the blood to *” “ “•0 f'oo oicoo- 

-- ””'»««ryp.rt. Thi, i.doneby 


• Mrs (i ' 

o‘!t,V''»“^*^'i^o«;r!^ T- L. Nichola, 

^ New York. Mr. ^ >>•'he 

popala, w"rka “■‘•“‘hoc 

Which ar, » j *‘"'ho<' hy tha Harpera, 

^^^'■'•iol.gT,..’ *» Eadia. on Anntom; 

John, or It • ^ Domestic Life:’* 

Xlain.—6 * ** Much Trouble.** 


the sceptre exercise. 

These sceptres, rods with handles are «#* km- 
steel to be held in the hand pendent on each side (Fi^ 

h." 

larly on the right side of the spine (Fig. 2) ; that in the 


Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



left hand it carried over the former, in exactly the op¬ 
posite direction (see the same figure), until it hangs on 
the opposite side. Holding both sceptres still pendent, 
the hands are raised somewhat higher than the head ; 
with the seeptres in the same position, both arras are 
extended outward and backward. They arc lastly 
dropped into the first position. All this is done slowly. 

We shall revert to this subject and give farther illus¬ 
trations in our next number. Now we have a few 
words to say to one who has been our champion, true 
and loyal as a Knight of the Round Table, serving three 
times seven years to win the favor of American wo¬ 
men. He deserves a compliment. 


Dbak Mk. Godxt: As the Lady’s Book” has 
reached, with this nnrober, its full majority of twenty- 
one years, it seems proper to mark the period by a me¬ 
morial. When the heir comes of age, he is entitled to 
congratnlations. When the man has won his own way 
to the goal, he should be cheered. 

If the maxim of La Rochefoucauld be true, that U 
faut de plus grandtsifertus pour soutenir la bonne for¬ 
tune que le maavam,” then you deserve much esteem. 
Your career has been singularly fortunate; yet you 
have never relaxed yonr eflbrts to improve, nor swerved 
from the path of integrity, industry, and a high moral 
aim in the pnrsnit on which yon entered with no patri¬ 
mony but hope, health, and resolution. 

. There are many fallacies in the form of old sayings 
and pretensions to experience enrrent in (he world. 
One is that the ago is degenerating. How often we 
hear people mourning over this downward tendency of 
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things, as though all light would be extinguished when ^ 
their candle was put under a bushel, and all goodness | 
go out of the world with themselrrs. You, sir, con j 
easily demonstrate their error Laff before tkest poor^ ? 
hopeless persons the first and last volume of the “X.a- ’ 
dy's B ook! ’ ’ Show them the progress yon have made; j 
they will despair no more. j 

Women have been stigmatized as “ fickle,*’ “ incon- | 
slant,” ” unreasonable,” | 

“ And variable as the shads \ 

By the light quivering aspen made.” | 

Have you found these sayings true? I hear your in* | 
diguanl ” NO !” Preparing your work especially and \ 
entirely for the female sex, you have relied on the pa- ] 
trnnage of woman and her friends, and have never been j 
disappointed. Every year has added new names, while \ 
the old ones remain stereotyped on your list, till the cir- j 
cuit of the world has been made; and from Philadelphia ^ 
to the Celestial Empire, and round by the Sandwich ^ 
Islands to California and South America, the ” Lady’s | 
Book” goes on its pleasant mission to the homes and \ 
hearts of its multitude of friends. Is there an instance ) 
where American men have thus steadfastly supported a | 
literary journal ? Notone. Therefore bear witness, Mr. 
Godey, that the ladies are not fickle when the object 
of their first admiration continues to merit their favor. 
Aad that the ‘‘ Lady’s Book” may move onward and 
upward for three times seven years longer, under its 
present publisher, proving the realities of moral pro- \ 
gress by the increasing esteem its pure pages meet with, < 
is, 1 am sure, the wish of its present readers. Bhould 
your life be spared thus long, you will tlien have at¬ 
tained about the age of wisdom, when our greatest men 
arc considered best fitted to guide the nnti('n. And, 
should the ladies reach that political privilege some of 
your sex are urging them to contend fi>r, there would 
be little doubt who would be their choice for President 
of these United States in 1872. 

However, as we have settled that the ” Lady’s 
Book,” while under our care, shall never advocate this 
system of encroachment on woman’s right of sending 
the male portion of her household to the polls, while 
she may read quietly at home, it is not likely you will 
consent to become a candidate for the ” White House.” 
We protest utterly against this notion of female vot¬ 
ing, fearing the next will be to impose military fines, 
and then firemen’s duties, on women. A pretty sight 
it would be to see our lovely ladies parading at beat of 
drum, or running after the fire engines I Such a catas¬ 
trophe will never occur while the ” Lady’s Book” has 
Its present efficient and honorable conductor, to whom, 
on behalf of its lady friends, 1 now offer sincere con¬ 
gratulations that he has enjoyed twenty-one years of 
uninterrupted success. Sarah J. Ualx. 


Citcrara Notitts. 

THE CHURCH REVIEW AND ECCLESIASTI¬ 
CAL REGISTER, published at New Haven, Connecti¬ 
cut, has an exceedingly interesting article in its April 
number. The title of the essay, ” Loyalty to the Ame¬ 
rican Constitution,” will indicate its character; but 
its vigor and justness of thought, and beauty of style, 
can only bo understood by those who read it. Ws 
hope it will be studied. Ladies should read it, and 
learn their duties to their country. 

From Harper A Brothers, New York, through 
Lindsat a Blaxiston, Philadelphia 
NATURE and BLESSEDNESS OF CHRISTIAN 
PURITY. By Rev. R. S. Foster. With an introduc¬ 
tion by Edmund S. Janes, D.D., one of the Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. This work, on 
count of its piety and able Christian arguments 
illustrations, will be a valoable acquisition to tte 
; theology of the church of which the author is a member^ 
i THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS OF 
captain OBADIAH CONGAR, for Fifty 
Mariner and Shipmaster from the Port of 
By Rev. Henry F. Cbeever, author of 
World of the Pacific,” and ” The Whale and his P 
tors.” In the hope that this volume may * 
ful gift to the merchant service and marine of ng 
and America, the author has dedicated it to e 
I man’s Fund Societies of the two great conuncrcia 
5 tioiis of England and America. oidH 

; A GREEK grammar FOR THE USE OF H 
I SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. -By 
! mann Revised and enlarged by his son, «« 

< Buttmann. Translated from the \.. .pQ. 

5 edition by Edward Robinson. This is a valu 

tribution to the scholastic and classical Uterst 

\ the country'. . v^mantt 

I LOUISIANA : its Colonial History and 
By Clmrles Gayarre. This is the most "P 

entertaining American work that has corn^' 
notice bo ^ ™ * 


notice tor some mnc — hiitorroi 

nt he mid he was prepared to do, that 
Louisiana i. full of poetry of the h.gh..t order, 
the most varied nature.” 

BEACHNL'T, and other STORIES^jy^ 
Abbott, author of the “ Rollo Stories. ^ pnm. 

our indebtedness to this author for i» * 
conian stories, feeling, as we do, t a y^try. 

a . ... ... tn fhe vouth of our country 


To CoRRESPONDRHTS.— .The following articles are i a very valuable publication ii 
accepted: “ To one who dislikes Flowers,” ” I think \ interested in horticulture and 
on Thee,” ‘‘Song of the Spirit of Life,” ‘‘I Love \ for those who desire to produ 

Thee, Quiet Night,” ‘‘Narrative of a Shipwreck,” J Every one who makes a bt 
‘‘ Palermo,” and ” Crossing the Obion, an Incident markets with the richest and 
of Western l.ile.” including grapes of the fine 

Several poems, of much merit, we must decline for : himself (*f this volume; and < 
want of room; and many articles on hand we have been ; of the greatest value to those 
nnable to examine. Our friends must keep on their gratify themselves, by cultivi 
*rmor of patience. ties and excellencies of natui 


ducti ve of great good to the youth of our couuh ; 

From A. Hart {lute C.rey * 

THE FRUIT, FLOWER. g p;., {?ecre- 

DEN. By Patrick Neill, LL-D-, .' . -ai Society- 

tary of the Royal Caledonian Horticu^^^^^.^j^a, 
Adapted to the United Slates. Fro 
revised and improved by the author. 
a very valuable publication in the a, ^ell sf 

interested in horticulture and fruit ^ ^^etsble*. 
for those who desire to produce * * furnishing t'’* 
Every one who makes a „nd 

markets with the richest and ra ahould 

including grapes of the finest av r ^ j-yapd 

himself o( this volume; and ‘’■Peo*' > amuse sni 
of the greatest value to those who b«i« 

gratify themselves, by cultivating a taste 
* ties and excellencies of nature. 
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From CKABL« SCRXBKBR. New York, through A. 
- Hart. Pliilndelphifx:— 

HURItV'GRAPHS; or, Sietehes of Seentry, Celt- 
hrities, and Society, taken from Life. By N. Parker 
Willis These sketches, Ac. have appeared from time 
to time in the “ H..me Jourrml,”and are now published 
in a volume as they came warm from the imagination 
and pen of their author As a writer, Mr. Willis has 
many admirers, to whom, no doubt, the selections in 
this volume will be highly acceptable. 

THE FRUIT GARDEN. A treatise intended to ex¬ 
plain and illustrate the physiology of fruit trees, the 
theory and practice of all operations connected with 
the propagation, translation, pruning, and training of 
orchard and garden trees, as standards, dwarfs, pyra¬ 
mids, etc.; the laying’out and arrangement of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of orchards and gardens, the selection 
of suitable varieties for different purposes and locali¬ 
ties, gathering and preserving fruits, treatment of dis¬ 
eases, destruction of insects, descriptions and uses of 
implements, etc. Illustrated with upwards of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty figures, representing difl^erent parts of 
trees, nil practical operations, forms of trees, designs 
for plantations, implements, etc. By D. P. Barry, of 
the Mount Hope Nursery, Rochester, New York This 
fall and complete title of a valuable work relieves us 
from any further remark than that of according to it all 
the merit that is therein set forth. 

From Fowlbr A Wells, New York, throogh W. B. 
ZiiBsR, Philadelphia;_ 

BULWER and FORBES ON THE WATER 
TREATMENT : a Compilation of Papers on the Sub¬ 
ject of Hygiene and Rational Hydropathy. Edited, 
Witt additional matter, by Roland S. Houghton, A. M., 
diiiA f^vtsed edition, stereotyped, with ad- 

Wion, and improromenta. Were wo to give way to 
**** Poruaalof this volume, we should 
'« e,!^’’ <l««lion settled, .. far as we 

when wtTfl ’»■“ 
been mad * toouyaatoniehing cures have 

not ahaolHi”!** *** ■/•lema, and that many persona, 

'‘•^ttTttelr^rLi;" -'-'X 

•he iudgment and h"’ 

can say^hniw ^ ^**cnmination of the reader. We 
*“‘1 ‘he’.tyle of arrangement, the contents, 

**" aad the virtues of temperance. 

Elliot (successors to 

<^«lphia:_ f^orth Fourth Street, Phila- 

•»« brother ’ ^a* « Preface by 

able and, w© There are many credit- 

'^clume, which ^ beautiful poems in this 

Ihe encomining of tK **^^®*^ attention and deserve 
claims the svrnnI?K***^’d- ****** ®P«®‘aR Apology at 
'*fy®pttoiccureu. ^ **®®*‘‘> and will be 

P'rom R If ““ 

compSp 

^PPP.R, D. C L p ^ martin F. 

“«'icediti„, V; ; « 1" fonr volumes. Au- 

genl';!’ Heart.;. The'^'"'’' 

WriK ^“"'■'ttr With Amenenn pnblic la so 

’'"“•ga oruti, nnthol th"■* 

"»ot, that W« f,»i under no necaity 


; to make any special recommendation of them in an- 
: nouncing the appearance of this volume, the first of a 
series now in the course of publication in this country 
: under Mr Tupper’s immediate supervision. The ed/ 
tion is prcatnled with the following graceful d.dica' 
tion, which will certainly not be lost upon the aensiiiy« 
American reader: “ To the American People, in token 
of respect and good will, this authorized editim of my 
writings hitherto is gratefully inscribed by the author. 
Philadelphia, April 21, 1851.’* 

From T. B. Petkrsox, 08 Chestnut Street, Phila¬ 
delphia :— 

THE COMPLETE FLORIST, OR FLOWER 
GARDEN. This is a very cheap, and yet a very valu- 
able compilation from an English work, ond will no 
doubt have a tendency to increase the taste, and to en¬ 
large the knowledge of our people in the culture and 
management of ornamental flowers and shrubs. 

THE COMPLETE KITCHEN AND FRUIT GAR- 
DENER. For popular and general use. This work 
contains a great amount of practical instruction in rc- • 
gard to the eultivation of all kinds of culinary herbs, 
and also for the best way of rearing the orchard and the 
fruit garden, including every description of informa¬ 
tion. in a brief form, that may be required in the suc¬ 
cessful management of gardens. 

From Robert E. Peterson, N. W. comer of Fifth 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia 
THE PATRIARCHAL AGE; OR, THE STORY 
OF JOSEPH. Originally prepared for the pupils in 
the primary department of the Girard College for Or¬ 
phans, and now published for the use of other young 
persons. We are assured by the author that it was his 
desire to impart to his youthful charge as great a va¬ 
riety of instruction, suitable to their age and condition, 
as was practicable under the circumstances, and that 
the work is now published with the hope that it may 
be found useful beyond the circle for which it was ori¬ 
ginally intended. It is familiarly w'ritten, and contains 
an amount of instructive matter which may be found 
of great interest to a higher and an older class of read¬ 
ers than those for whose capacities it was at first 
prepared, by the addition of many explanatory notes. 

From Stringer A Townsend, New York:— 

ANNE GREY. XNovel. By the author of “ Gran¬ 
by,” “Jane Shore,” etc. A very interesting and su¬ 
perior work Of fiction, the incidents and moral of which 
will be appreciated as above those of the ordinary no¬ 
vels of the day. 

Serials, Pakprlxts, Ac.—“ London Labor and the 
London Poor.” Parts 3 and 4 . With Daguerreotype 
engravings by Henry Mayhew. Harper A Brothers, 

New York; Lindsay A Blakiston, Philadelphia.- 

“The Commissioner; or, De Lunntico Inquirendo.” 

By G. P. R. James, Esq.,authorof“ Henry Sraeaton,” 

etc. Same publishers.-“ Rebels and Tories; or, the 

Blood of the Mohawk.” A Revolutionary Legend. 

By Lawrence Labree, Esq. New York: Dewitt A 

Davenport, Tribune Buildings. Price 50 cents.-- 

“Knowlson’s Complete Cow and Cattle Doctor.” 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, 08 Chestnnt Street. 

Price 25 cents.-“ Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works.” 

Boston edition. No. 36. Containing “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” with a very fine engraving of the latter. Pe- 
tersoDi agent, Philadelphia. From the same publisher! 
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and a^ent, “ Hamlet/’ with a characteristic portrait 
of Ophelia.—“ Indiana.” By George Sand. Together 
with the life of the author. T. B. Peterson, publisher, 

Philadelphia.-‘‘The Temple.” The first number 

of a monthly magazine, devoted to masonry, literature, 
iind science. Edited by B. Parke and C. £. Blumen- 
thal. Harrisburg: J. J. Clyde &. Co., Printers. This 
number, which is for the month of May, contains a 
well-executed portrait of Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, in 

the ” regalia” of the order.-‘‘ Wild Sports of the 

West.” By William H. Maxwell, author of ‘‘ Stories 
of Waterloo,” ‘‘Hector O’Halloran,” etc. This has 
been pronounced ‘‘ a good book” by the best critics in 
England and in the United States.-” The Pictorial 


Field Book of the Revolution.” No. 13. FromBar> 
per &. Brothers, New York, through Lindsay ft Blskis- 
ton, Philadelphia. This work Continues its d6ep inte¬ 
rest to the American reader.-“ The Banker’s Wife." 

By T. S. Arthur. An excellent novel. Price25 cents. 

Mxrsic.—‘‘ The National Union.” Words and mnsie 
by Charles Collins, Jr., and respectfully dedicated, 
with permission, to the Hon. Henry Clay, whose 
opinion we adopt when we say that the sentiments, 
the poetry, and the music are highly creditable to the 
talents and the patriotism of the author. Lee ft Wsl- 
kor, music publishers, Philadelphia. 


THE PUBLISHER’S DREAM. 


. I]. tii6 ▼6ry midst of their most serious toils, trou* 

bles, and disappointments, editors and publishers, as 
well as their readere and correepondente, are occaaion* 
ally vieited and conaoled by pleaaant and enconraging 
dreams. Of this character was a magniheent viiion 
which shed its golden and beneficent infinencei over 
oor heart a few eveninge since. Overpowered by the 
intense labors of the day, and the preesure of those pe- 
cnliar feelinge of anxiety which editor! alone can ex¬ 
perience, we sat down, in a penaive mood, to rest, and 
w refiect for a few moments in the eolitode end silence 
of our sanctum. We had scarcely composed our weary 
limbe within the friendly embraces of our venerable and 

fniihful companion-lheold arm-chair-and rested our 
aching head in the palm of our right baud, our elbow 
resting on a table, over which were ecettered nume¬ 
rous letters from every quarter of thie wide-epresd Re- 
oublic when we became suddenly unconscious of the 
world and of all its troubles and all its disappointmeats. 

How long we remained in this oblivious state it le 
impoesible for u. to tell; hut when we again beesme 
,us«ptible of mental emotions, of thought and refiec 
Ln it was to revel m one of the roost glorious, one 
of the roost consoling and benutiful fancies that ev.r 
descended from the brilliant regions of 
s^fte. invigorate, and hies, the mind end the labor, of 
rweaiy ^e thought that all at once there 

IpLr^ before us a great crowd more than our offi« 
coSw contain, of our old .ub.cr.boro, who., wroe. 
have been legibly inwsribed upon our book, from twen- 

ert^it. attached to them. They nil epparwi to have 
th!ir Dnrt«. open, their connten.nce. beaming with 
^ lerou. integrity, and radiant with the inwnrd plee- 
roeh .«roed to experience in the perform- 

'“"rf a ros? honest, and virtuou. action. While ws 
‘“' eoniecturing what all this could mean, one gen- 

were had a Kimewhal indistinct 

*'""”’c,u,r-timr and contact with the world having 
recollectum t f„hionable and careless de- 

greatly sobd thoughtful, and benevoleut aa- 

„„.or of the crowd, snd 

pact following “ thrilling epeech" 

m“. EUITO.-It having been 
.!i t himI laraeat debtor in this great throng of 
the oldeat ^ ^ to your incomparable Lady’. 

notable occasion. Permit me then, dear .ir, m the 


first place, to congratulate you on the magnificently 
benevolent acherae which you have charitably detieed 
for the future comfort, independence, and happiness of 
an unfortnnate class of public benefactors. We have 
heard, sir, that it is your intention, should you be 
successful in collecting the inconceivable amount of 
money which has accumulated on your books for the 
last twenty years, to erect a most splendid home for 
all such heart-broken or superannuated editors, pub- 
liihers, and writers as have it in their power to show 
that they owe their disappointments in life, and their 
present misfortunes, to the negligence—not to nse s 
more expressive word—of individuals like outicItcs. 
We come, therefore, repenting of our post delinquen¬ 
cies, and prepared to wipe out the stains so long it- 
tached to our names, and, in view of your great asd 
charitable enterprise, consoling ourselves with the rt- 
' flection that ‘ it is never too late to do goodi* 

‘‘ But, Mr. Editor, independent of our actual indebt¬ 
edness for amounts of subscription, we, in unison with 
our countrymen, beg leave to congratulate you on « 
great impetus which your ‘ Book’ has given to oor ns- 

tional literature, and to the development and encourage¬ 
ment of the fine arts, including your beautiful ‘m^ 
cottages.’ Writers, designers, engravers, snd builder* 
have all experienced the benefits of the example whic 
you were the first to set for the encouragement of AiW' 
rican genius, and for the establishment of a 
standard of American taste. When, sir, we re 
upon oil these admirable efforts on your part, an t ® 
numerous body of persons to whom your enlerpriwag 
spirit has given employment and a liberal competency, 
when we reflect also that you have on your books soim 
forty or fifty thousand dollars, and that the vast cro 
before you are, on an average, indebted to yon • 
dollars each—we once more repeat our hearty ref re h 
and prove our sorrow by planking down the smoun 
we individually owe you.” 

When the eloquent speaker closed his addr««, * 
diant smile lighted op his countenance, thoug no 
youthful as it once was, and, without asking ’ 

he tendered an amount which we had no tune 
mine, hia example being followed on the mstsnt y 
vast crowd of conscientious persons in sttendsace, 
no longer required to bo reminded of the 
their indebtedness, so mysterious were the prorop 
of each one’s conscience. . 

But, alas 1 honest reader, such a vision M Ui» 
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eune too exciting to Uet long. The ringing of the fall, 
round, silver dollara; the chinking and clinking of the 
gold pieces; the grateful acknowledgments, and the 
cleat hearty laugh of the “ absolved penitents,” as they 
went their way rejoicing, was too much for •* visionary 
purposes,” and we awoke with a full conviction that 
we could boast of nothing more than the enjoyment of 
every pleasant and agreeable dream, which may, ne¬ 
vertheless, at no distant day, through the attention of 
onr friends, be in some measure verified; for, chimerical 
as the proposition may seem, we could, and probably 
would, make a grand effort to establish sueh an asylum 
SI wss here suggested to our mind in a most delightful 
and consoling vision. I^et such of our friends as know 
that they should be numbered among the multitude who 
thus attended ua in our dream, come forward and rml- 
ize the truth and the beanty of the scene presented to 
our imagination, and they shall find ns ready and pre¬ 
pared to fulfil OUT part of the contract by the applica¬ 
tion of funds to the contemplated alleviation of a most 
worthy class of public benefactors, who have them¬ 
selves fallen into penury in consequence of their efforts 
to amuse aud enlighten the public mind, and to build up 
and sustain the honor and literary reputation of their 
beloved country, aa the orator’s address has beautifully 
demonstrated. 

Ilttfa ilaljer’o departm ents 

Pwubher’s CoE&KBPoRnsRcs.—Among our nume¬ 
rous business letters, we occasionally have the pleasure 
to find one from an old and honored friend, or perhapa a 
memorial from some well-remembered companion and 
•cbool-fellow of our youth. These memorials, brief 
and hurriedly sketched as they are in letters professed- 
7 on business, are nevertheless among the brightest 
?«ms in the varied correspondence of a publisher, often 
awakening in the wearied heart a glow of feeling fat 
more precious and valuable than the pecuniary con¬ 
siderations with which they are in some measure 
blended. 

Not the least welcome or interesting among such 
** 1 ^*^*" «a we have here alluded to, was one 

w ich we received a few days since from a school- 
rilow snd companion of our youth, dated “ Owasco 
e.-’ Many a year has come and gone since we had 
we satisfaction to take him by the hand; and we are 
gratified with our “ natural wear and 
ar when he tells ns, in allnsion to a certain article, 

e should have no difficnlty in recognizing uf, not- 
r* boen somewhat busy, and has 

°"o®’with quite a venerable appearance ! Well, 
or nil, that is not an unpleasant compliment to come 
row an old schoolmate, although it certainly docs 
0 lomewhat queer, and does, indeed, contain a 
which is calculated to awaken many serions 
wTuT*’ them over here. There 

ble A **^*^*“^ reflections to our venera- 

** ** quite likely that our youthful 
vene*^M**^* billing to bide their time, and become 
■Imii'iL *** •PP««rance and in reflection, when they 

tan,«J off.. „ 

we o** ‘hat 

the ei»v bis reminiscence in regard to 

Dsrtnr nativity, and almost mourn over the de- 

iotbfirnl “venerable appearances” so familiar 
We loyous day. of our boyhood. Nevertheless, wo 
®oqgratulaie him that his career ha. been ho¬ 


norable and prosperous, and that he has nothing more 
important among the list of his regrets than the changes 
which time has wrought upon bis early friends and the 
home of infancy. 

Our Auburn (California correspondent) has paid the 
” Lady’s Book*'a distinguished and most grateful com¬ 
pliment. If there is any mrthly object which we have 
sincerely at heart, it is that of rendering our work a 
soothing and hopeful messenger to the bruised and de¬ 
sponding spirits of the unfortunate the wide world over. 
We assure our friend that wo felt a deep interest in the 
graphic sketch of the romantic incidents of his life with 
which he fsvored us, and are happy to know that he 
discovered so much to admire in the story and the en¬ 
graving of the << Constant”—so much, ns he tells us, 
that was similar to his own case—nnd so much to inte¬ 
rest and arouse all his generous and manly energies in 
the retrievement of his fortune. His statement that, in 
his distant region, the ” Lady’s Book” commands a 
higher price by nearly one-half than any other work 
containing the same amount of reading, and that all are 
highly pleased with the artistic skill displayed in its 
different departments, comes home to us with scarcely 
lots interest than would the joyful tidings to a father’s 
heart that his eldest born was an honored, prosperous, 
and useful man in a far-off land of strangera. And that 
such may be the fate of onr good friend F. A. H., after 
a speedy and happy rennion with his affectionate and 
" constant” wife, it the sincere prayer of the pnbliaher 
of the “ Lady’s Book.” 

Oto Schipttoal Plates —We regret to observe 
that some of the religious exchanges take exeeptione 
to the beantiful Scriptural engravings published, from 
time to time, in the ” Lady’s Book.” We had no inten¬ 
tion, neither had wo the least apprehension of becoming 
amenable to the charge of sectarianism; for in nothing 
that we have published did we, in the simplicity of our 
heart, imagine there was anything but a representation 
of the ” beauty of holiness,” which we believe to be 
the charitable and exalted aim and characteristic of 
every denomination of Christians. These designs, it is 
true, were prepared for the ” Lady’s Book,” but with¬ 
out any design to give pre-eminence to one sect more 
than to another, and certainly without any design of 
disrespect to any denomination whatever Our object 
was to present to the reader representations of such 
truths and ceremonies connected with, or dependent 
upon. Scriptural teachings, as would be the most effect¬ 
ive, without exciting the disfavor of any class of onr 
Christian friends. This explanation, we hope, will be 
satisfactory to all. 

OvE Model Cottages.— We refer to this particular 
nnd universally-admired feature of the ” Lady’s Book” 
at this time, to answer an objection made to them by 
one of our country exchanges, who thinks, as a general 
thing, that our model cottages are ” too expensive to 
be of any benefit to many wishing to build.” There 
can be no » fault,” as our friend intimates there is, in 
our cottages on account of the expense of bnildiLg 
The price of labor, and the price of materials, in the 
different sections of country, come not under our regu 
lations. Still, however, these models, if prepared on 
a scale too expensive, can very easily be adapted to 
the circumstances and the means of a family who wish 
to economize. They need not » follow the copy” lite¬ 
rally or exactly; the area may be reduced, the numbed 
of rooms maybe reduced, the ornamental work may not 
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10 expfnsive.y adhered to, and atill the projector on | 
one of our plane will find bimeelf the poieeaaor of a 
taity, convenient, and cheap dwelling. Our intention ; 
hae been to preaent the ideal, the plan of each dwell- 
inge, as summer or permanent residences, leaving the 
expense of them to the discretion of thoae who should 
think proper to adopt them. 

Our subscribera will pieate notice that, with the 
August number, the cheap postage system will com¬ 
mence—two cents for five hundred miles, and four cents 
for fifteen hundred miles, if three months postage if 
paid in advance As the Lady's Book’* is stereo* 
typed, new subscribers can procure the numbers from \ 
the commencement of the year, and, if sent after the 
30th of June, they will be received at the reduced rate 
of postage. 

Tax Author ow “ Miss Brxicrr’s Visit to Coop- : 
rr’s Landino.”— In the August number, we will pub¬ 
lish another story by this celebrated writer—“ Board¬ 
ing-House Politics.” The lady author of these stories 
has taken at once the highest position as a humorous 
and satirical writer. Her stories are copied into one 
half of the papers in this country. 

Thr beautiful engraving on the cover of this number 
if the leading illustration in the London Arts Union 
Journal” for March. 

Fashioji Plates. —There seems to be a strange no¬ 
tion on the part of our cotemporaries upon the sub- ! 
ject of fashions. Some of them arc in the habit of 
giving the winter fashions in the spring, spring in the ! 
summer, and so on. They possess no discrimination, ; 
giving them to the public because they were the fash¬ 
ions at the time in Paris. They have yet to leurn that 
the seasons are entirely different. Our caterer for the ; 
ladies, acknowledged to be the most celebrated modisu 
In this city, understands this matter better. Our sub- ' 
fcribers may rely upon this, that the ” Lady’s Book” : 
fashions may be depended upon. 

Dxmpstxr, the celebrated vocalist, has returned to 
this city. We advise all who admire the pure ballad 
fgfle of singing to go and hear him. 

jRirirT Lixn has returned to the north, aAer one of 
the most successful and triumphant tours ever made by I 
a professional person. 

The Academt ow Fine Arts. —The collection of ; 
paintings and statuary displayed at this institution 
daring the past spring was highly flattering to our na- , 
tive artists, and evinced a ” spirit of progress” in pub- 
lie sentiment, in favor of the fine arts, highly honorable 
to our citizens. The exhibition was attended by 
crowds of Indies and gentlemen, including artists, ama¬ 
teurs, and connoisseurs, who generally expressed them- i 
selves pleased and gratified with the efforts presented. 
Mr. Robb, of New Orleans, bad forwarded his fine : 
collection of paintings for the use of the Academy dur- ^ 
ing the exhibition, and, consequently, greater interest 
was given to the display than could otherwise have 
been anticipated. By this act of courtesy, Mr. R. has 
given another strong evidence of his libemlity in sccur- ; 
Ing to our country an elevated and honorable standing | 
mmong those nations whose renown has been perpetn- ' 


ated more by the arts and sciences than by sny otliH ! 
policy they could have pursued. 

Blood’s Dispatch.— We hive leceived from th« 
proprietor of this safe and convenient mode of diitri* 
buting city letters, a package of envelope, which, b^ 
sides being of firm texture and very neatly raanofae* 
tured, have the following stamp: “ Blood’i DUpatth. 
Pre-paid. One cent.” Can we do less, under the cir* 
cumstance, than commend theic self-tealing, alwiyi 
prepared, and pre-paid envelops to the patronage of osr 
city readers ? We think not; and we, moreover, hope 
that it will not have been made in vain. The proprie¬ 
tor is generally known as an enterprising tad respect¬ 
able citizen. 

Nxw Exhibition.—W o recently had the plearare of 
attending a new and interesting exhibition st the rooroi 
of the Brothers Langenheim, in Cheatnot Street above 
Fifth. By a new and ingenious procesa, to which 
these gentlemen have given the name of the “ Phyii- 
orama,” they arc enabled to transfer themoitbeautiful 
views, taken directly from nature, to the canvaia,at 
the same time retaining their minutest effects in bright¬ 
ness of coloring and softness of shade. Among the T^ 
presentations thus made, were a number of familiar 
subjects taken from the vicinity of our own city, and 
which, for their unsurpassed fidelity, were received by 
the intelligent audience present with the wsrmeit ap¬ 
probation and applause. 

Portrait of Mr. Grigo.— We have been presented 

with a finely engraved portrait of a worthy and proi- 

pernus citizen of Philadelphia, who hii been well 

known throughout the country for many years pait ai 

an extensive and enterprising publisher and bookaeller, 
in connection with the firm of Grigg, Elliot A Co. A 
short time since, Mr. 0. retired from baainesawiihan 
ample fortune, accompanied with a repatstitm still 
more valuable, that of a prudent, honest, tnd benevo¬ 
lent man. We hope he may live long in the enjoyment 
of health, and of the means which he has so honorably 
accumulated, and which he knows so well how to di»* 
pence for the benefit of others—a characteristic trait 
which was peculiarly his own in all bia buiinesi trans¬ 
actions. The portrait is by T.'B. Welch, who is cer¬ 
tainly the very best engraver of portraits in fi»e conn- 
try, and who, in this instance, has been eminently 
successful in presenting the life-like expression o( the 
original. We may as well say here that the firm o 
Grigg, Elliot A Co. has been succeeded by that of Lip- 
pincott, GramboA Co., who evince, in all their exten 
sive business relations, the same enterprising, libc , 
and accommodating spirit which so grestly disUn 
gnished their predecessors. 

Hour Ballads. Bt Abbt Allin.-Iu the Mswl* 
number of the “Book,” we briefly noticed s vouma 
of poems, under the above title, from the publi i®? 
bouse of James Munroe A Co., Boston. We 
since availed onrselves of an opportunity to exw® 
more critically these productions of an amiable a 
gifted writer. We only wonder, however, 
so truthful in her sentiments, if not slwtya mrt 
cally correct in the construction of her poetry, 
have so long been concealed from that meed P® 
admiration to which her talents so justly entite e 
It was but the other day that we learned, 
our contributors, that herself and ” NiJla,” the 
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Pimm of Hiss Allin, commenced their literary careers 
St the same period. This lady has lonjt been a favorite; 
and, perhaps, under similar circumstances, “ Nil la” 
vrould not have failed to be, by this time, as well ap¬ 
preciated as “ Alice.” 

ARTiroa’s Hoad Gazkttk.— We agree with an in¬ 
telligent cotemporary, “ It belongs to that class of 
newspapers which can never be read too much, and of 
which there is no fear of there ever being too many 
published.” It is gratifying to sec the warm welcome 
with which the appearance of the ” Home Gazette” is 
greeted in all quarters. The subscription list has al¬ 
ready swelled up to a number far beyond what the pub¬ 
lisher anticipated in so short a time, and the increase 
continues as it began. This is a good sign. The paper 
is one of the most healthy, chaste, high-toned, and inte¬ 
resting in the country, and every father who regards the 
moral well-being of bis children should secure for them 
the weekly visit of “ T. S. Arthur’s Home Gazette.” 

Thi ancients were accustomed to class all sprouts 
of vegetables under the general name of asparagus, and 
oar plant takes its name from a Greek word signifying 
a young shoot before it unfolds its leaves, and first 
came into use with the Romans about two hundred 
years before Christ, in the time of the elder Cato, who 
wrote upon its culture. Pliny mentions its cultivation 
It Ravenna, where it was so large that three heads 
would weigh a pound. The plant still grows in Asia 
Minor, and on the borders of the Euphrates, to an ex¬ 
traordinary size. 

Wa have often heard asked. What are the virginals 
vpon which Queen Elizabeth played so well ? We annex 
a description: The musical instrument called the vir¬ 
ginal was the first rude idea our ancestors hud formed 
of a piano; it was a mininture-keyed instrument, con¬ 
tained in a box about four feet long, with an ivory or 
boxwood finger-board, limited to two or three octaves, 
and was, when wanted, placed on a table before the 
performer. 


VARIOUS useful RECEIPTS, Ac., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

To Dtx Brown.—a decoction of oak bark dyes wool 
afast brown of various shades, according to the quantity 
employed; an infusion of walnut-peels will also dye 
brown. The wool should be previously dipped in a 
solution of alum and water, which brightens the color. 

For red dye: boil in a bath of madder, previously 
rinsing the goods in alum; or, if you wish for purple, 
wnploy, instead of alum, a bath of acetate of iron. 
Red dyes are also given by archil, cochineal, Brazil¬ 
wood, Ac. 

For blue dye : boil in a both of logwood, to which a 
iinall quantity of blue vitriol has been added, using the 
alum bath ns in the other cases. 

Macaroni. —To eat mnenroni in perfection, let it be 
boiled in milk, and when quite tender drain off the li- 
Quid; place the macaroni upon.the dish you intend to 
•end to table, put it before the fire while you rub fresh 
butler over the top, and then cover the surface with 
grated Parmesan cheese about a quarter of an inch 
ttick. Put it in a Dutch oven for ten minutes before 
seal to table. Another way is, after boiling m veal 


broth, to cover the macaroni with grated chccae, and 
cover this with bread crumbs; warm some batter with¬ 
out oiling, pour it through an earthen colander over the 
crumbs, and brown in a Dutch oven. The yolk of an 
egg beaten up with milk and butter is an improvement. 

An Eleoant Cement may be made from rice-flour, 
which is at present used for that purpose in China and 
Japan. It is only necessary to mix the rice-flour inti¬ 
mately with cold water, and gently simmer it over a 
fire, when it readily forms a delicate and durable ce¬ 
ment, not only answering all the purposes of common 
paste, but admirably adapted for joining together pa¬ 
per, cards, Ac., in forming the various beautiful and 
tasteful ornaments which afford much employment and 
amusement to the ladies. When made of the consist¬ 
ence of plaster clay, models, bu^ts, bas relievos, Ac. 
may be formed of it, and the articles, when dry, are 
susceptible of high polish and very durable. 

Sal Volatile or Hartshorn will restore color 
taken out by acids. It may be dropped on the silk 
without doing any injury. 

Glass Vessels, in a cylindrical form, may be cut in 
two by ty’ing round them a worsted thread thoroughly 
wetted with spirits of turpentine, and then setting fire 
to the thread. 

When plain tortoise-shell combs arc defaced, the 
polish may be renewed by rubbing them with pulver¬ 
ized rotten-stone and oil. The rotten-stone should be 
aifted through muslin. Then polish with jeweler’s 
rouge, or with sifted magnesia. 

Glazed Pots are the most suitable for plants kept in 
balconies, where they are much exposed to the air, as 
they do not admit of transpiration from the sides, and 
consequently the earth contained in them does not so 
soon become dry. 

In whatever soil the crocus may be planted, the 
leaves should never be cut off till they begin to wither, 
as without their assistance the plant cannot accumu¬ 
late matter to form its new corona fur the ensuing 
■eason. 
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description of STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Equestrian Habit.— A skirt and basquine of Thibet 
cloth, of the rich brown so fashionable for dresses the 
past season. The skirt is ornamented by fourteen rows 
of narrow black velvet, set on plain, each row fastened 
by a button of the cloth. The basquine, or jockey, is 
also edged >vith the velvet ribbon, and may be closed 
by a row of the buttons. It is more stylish to let it be 
thrown open, disclosing a vest of straw-colored cash¬ 
mere, with double-gill buttons. A broad linen collar 
and blue neck-tie complete this elegant, but somewhat 
fanciful, costume. The hat is black beaver, with a 
broad leaf, or front, and ornamented by a single heavy 
plume, gracefully disponed. 

DESCRIPTION OF WOOD-CUT. 

Fig. l5/.—New and elegant Btyle of rooming-dreta. 
It is composed of white lawn, and ornamented with a 
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bordering’ of richly-embroidered iaaertion. Three rowi 
of thin, with a narrow edge to correapond, descend 
from the waist to the bottom of the skirt, which has a 
deep border of the same. The sacque fits closely to the 
figure, is of the same material, and trimmed in precise¬ 
ly the same manner; a chemisette being inserted, and 
finished by a small collar at the throat. The wide un- 
dersleeves have a deep ruffle in keeping with the dress, 
which is in very good taste as part of a trousseau. The 
knots of ribbon may be of any color to suit the fancy or 
taste of the wearer; and the ribbon in the cap, which is 
composed of India muslin, should correspond. 

Csildre:<^s Dresses. — Fig. 2d. —Walking-dress for 
a little girl. A dress and sacque of pearl-colored glacfe 
silk, the sacque bound with a thicker silk of some 
bright shade. Full undersleeves. The bonnet is a light 
■hell, fancy straw, of pure white, with pearl-colored 
bows and strings. 'Mode-colored gaiters, and very 
short pantalettes, edged with rich embroidery. 

Fig. 2d. —Walking-dress of a child. Dress nnd sacque 
of dark cashmere, trimmed with narrow embossed vel¬ 
vet ribbon. Full white sleeves showing beneath the 
s.acque, white stockings, and pantalettes like those in 
Fig. 2d, which is the style of the spring. Black gaiters. 
Black beaver hat, the brim rolled, with a band of broad 
■atin ribbon, a knot and long cords. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR JULY. 

There is little or no fashion to be seen in Philadel¬ 
phia this burning, sultry month, as the last of our in¬ 
habitants who lay claim to that mysterious distinction 
have finally quitted the city. Some have become actual 

birds of passage” in the Collins’ line of steamers, nnd 
will no doubt bring home their own fashions from ** The 
World’s Fair,” Others are haunting Newport or the 
Springs, as for years past; and a few sensible people 
have gone quietly to their own country houses, where 
they have space to turn and time to breathe, without 
the daily fatigues of promenades, dining in full dress, 
and boarding-house hops. 

There are, of course, a few scattered items of changes 
in Us modes to glean, and we have selected those of 
most general interest for our readers. 

First, there ar» hints suggested by the fashion plate, 
with its graceful, but too fanciful, costume. A riding 
habit, to be in perfect taste, should have as little of 
ornament ns possible. This is obvious from the simple 
rale of reason. It is a toilet, not for the parlor or the 
street, but for the woods and fields. It may set off the 
figure to the beat advantage, but it must also allow 
room for the full play of every limb and mnscle. White, 
or light colors, should be avoided, for they are easily 
soiled, and then there is nothing more dismal. Re¬ 
dundant trimming of any kind might chance to cause 
the arrest of the fair lady, by those Robin Hoods of 
the forest, booghs and brambles. 

The hat given in the plate is a new and fashionable 
style abrood, but has not, as yet, been introduced 
among onr lady equestrians. Genin’s hat for the sea¬ 
son differs little from the Jenny Lind, described last 
autumn, except that it is of a beautiful shade of pearl, 
or drab, with plume to match. Oak/ord's differs very 
little. While meriooes, snd, better still, cloths, are 
the only proper materials for a spring and autumn ha¬ 
bit they are almost too heavy for midsummer twilight 
rides, and the plain, or mixed, cashmere de baize will 


be found much more comfortable. It it generally of a 
neat and most serviceable color, moreover. Liua 
lustres, of all kinds, rumple too easily, and, u we hart 
said before, the perfection of an elegant riding coiliiine 
ii neatnesi. Broad-leaved atraw hata ahonld be mb' 
Btituted for beaver until October. They are quite n 
becoming when trimmed with a black or dark green 
Mantua ribbon. Fancy colors, or thin gaudy textnrei, 
would not be in keeping. Small collars and deep enfft, 
of some white linen, add to the neatness before spoken 
of, and the neck-tie, arranged in a careless knot, should 
be of some dark or any light color; it it best to suit the 
hat ribbons. Muslin, or embroidery of any kind, would 
be sadly out of place ; thongh, if the lady prefen the 
open, or cadet corsage, a plaited linen chemisette hat a 
beautiful effect. Most af our ladies wear gauntlets, or 
buff leather riding-gloves; they protect the wrists; but 
the reins are quite as well managed in ordinary glom, 
which should not fit too tightly. A French twist h 
the best arrangement of the hair for s riding hat, u it 
suits the shape of the head, and is not easily discom¬ 
posed. Curls, unless natural, are soon blown into most 
disconsolate negligie by the rapid motion of the horse. 
A thick quilted silk or ranslin skirt, beneath the habit, 
is of great advantage; and gaiters are indispensable, u 
a slipper could not bear the strain of the foot in ths 
stirrup, or are liable to be “ cast” bythe wayside by the 
breaking of a very slender string. 

To go from riding to home costume. White dresses 
of every description are in especial favor this sessos. 
Swiss or ” see-through^^ muslins for a dinner and eren- 
ing-dresB, or jaconets, barred muslins, linen lawns for 
the morning. Rows of wide insertion sre used in the 
skirt, alternating with the same width of muslin. Soms 
are three, four, nnd even eight deep. Many ladies will 
remember this as an old, but elegant, fashion refired. 
Flowing sleeves are finished with an edging to corT^ 
spond, and a close ruffle, or rather collar, of the same 
about the. throat. Plain cornge buttoned with dis* 
roond cut buttons, of blue, crimson, or green, which 
can be taken out, as vest buttons are, by the laundress. 
Papier maehi buttons are also worn, some of very 
light and pretty styles. 

Mantillas have given place to small capes, fittieg 
close to the shoulders and coming half way to the 
waist, about as deep as the old style berths, but com¬ 
mencing at the throat. They are much more suiUhle 
for midsummer. Mantillas, if worn, arc very small, 
open, and reach a little below the waist in a point. 

Bonnets of light foncy straws have the now nniver- 
sal cap crowns, and are lined throughout with some 
pretty-hued silk. Crape and black lace bonpets are 
made in the same shape, with a few light dowers, im¬ 
bedded in tulle, inside the brim, and smaJI bouquets of 
the same on the outside. 

The hair has undergone a decided change. Puffs sre 
no longer things seen in old magazine pictures, hot 
meet you every day on the promenade, filling the brims 
of ladies’ bonnets, standing one above the otijer. Pew 
people have ventured on more than two or three, at the 
most, as yet. Of course, they are becoming, since 
they are the fashion; but we would recommend, as s 
more simple and girlish eoif^ure, the arrangement in 
the equestrian fashion plate, the braids having a pic¬ 
turesque effect. 

Paraaola are lined with thin white silk, have ^ 
fringe, and the mountings are of ivory or pearl. T e 
favorite colors are light green, Mazarine blue, sn 
brown. Faihio«* 
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Tfli pabliihora of this now liighly popular and widely-circulated weekly paper for the fireside and home eirele are 
pleased to announce that they have made arrangements for a regular series of articles from the pen of 

MISS C. M. SEDGWICK, 

me of the purest, best, and most interesting of our writers of fiction. 

The original department of the ‘‘ Home Gazette'* is as well sustained as that of any magazine in the country. 
From fourteen to twenty columns of original matter are given every week, embracing a choice variety of subjects 
Many of our very best writers are regular contributors. 

Nearly everything that the editor writes will appear first in the “ Home Gazette,” and its readers will be presented 
with a constant succession of those brief moral stories and sketches that, as a mirror held up to nature, show so accu- 
mtely the secret workings of the heart, and, from the evils, follies, errors, and mistakes of life, enable men to draw 
good purposes, and to act more wisely in the time to come. Moreover, in the “ Home Gazette” will be published, 
during 1851, in addition to several original nouvellettes by Mr. Arthur, the following copyright novels from his pen, 
which have never appeared in any newspaper: In a Cottagfc,** “I*ov© In «Tli« 

Beautlfnl 'Wldovr»”and « The Debtor’s Daughter.” Thus the subscribers to the ” Home Gazette” will 
receive, during the year, from seven to eight of Mr. Arthur’s novels. 

The publishers of the “Home Gazette” will also give their readers, daring the year 18GI, A NOVKIi by W. 
GILMORE SIMMS^ ESQ.; THB PIONEER’S DAUGHTER, a Novel of Western BM- 

MERSON SENNET; at least THREE ORIGINAL NOUVEIiUETTES by T. S. ARTJJVJty one of 
which will be a Temperance Story. They will also give a large number of original stories, sketches, Ac., in¬ 
cluding the following highly attractive series of papers: Recollections and Anecdotes of the Presidents 
of the United States, by ARTHUR J. STANSBURT; Anecdotes of Bird, Beast, Fish, and Rep¬ 
tile, by C. JF. WEBBER (beautifully written papers); Heroic Women of the Olden Day, by H. W 
HERBERT; The Romance of American History, by WM. H. CARPENTERy Ac. Ac. 

The <*Hoine Gazette” is elegantly printed on FINK WHITE PAPER, with X«arge^ clear-faced 
Type, that may be road by young and old without injury to the eyes. 


TERMS OF THE PAPER-IN 

One copy, per annum, - - - $2 00 I 

Three copies ** - • - 5 00 I 

Six « « - - - 10 00 1 


ALL CASES IN 

Ten copies, per annum, 
Fourteen ” “ 


ADVANCE. 

• • • 916 00 
- • . 20 00 


Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copiss are sent, on txtra copy will be furnished to the postmaster, or other 
penon, who makes up the club. 

One copy of the ” Home Gazette,” and o ne of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, or Sartain’s Ma- 
fuine, will be sent for four dollars. All letters must be post-paid. 

S7* Money that is current at the place where the subscription is made will be taken in payment for the paper. 

. Postmasters throughout the United States will act as our Agents; or those who wish to subscribe oan trans- 
»nit the money direct to ns by letter. 

Be sure, in ordering the paper, to give the namo of the Post Office, County, and State, where it Is to be sent. 

Address T. S. ARTHT7H & Co., No 5 Athenian Btdldings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 

^ould respectfully inform their friends in the trade and the public that thur ESTABLISHMENT, No. 4? Ann 
"treci. New York, will in future present greatly increased facilities for publishing, selling at wholesale and 
retail, and especially for the most important department of their business, supplying the orders of Book- 
j^ellers, Dealers in Cheap Literature, Agents, Postmasters, &c., with promptitude and dispatch, and upon more 
•ii)eral terms than any other house in the United Stales. 
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NOTICES BY TH E PRESS OF fiODEY’S LAOY’S BOOK, 

Oodey has a go^aheadativeness which is sure to render him the prince of magazine publishers.'-LyoNJ 
Whig. 

it is a long way ahead of all similar magazines in its getting up and general appearance.—il/a. Advtrtmr 

No man, woman, or child can read “Godey’s Lady’s Book” without feeling ennobled and improved.—Fa. 
Piiot. 

The “ Book” is an “ art union” of itself, and in no W’ay can so many truly fine and valuable engravings be 
procured as by sub-cribiug for it.— Woodatoci; Age. 

Godey is truly deserving of the premium of publishing the best magazine extant .—Maim Advertinr. 

Godey’s is emphatically a book for the ladies. It might appropriately lie termed “The Book of Beauty.” 
—Nova Seotian, 

The titmost that art in its highest perfection can do, is now iavi.*^hed on this work —Perrysville Eagle. 

For the sake of the future happiness of our kind, We wish every female in Canada was a reader of “Go¬ 
dey’s Lady’s Book.”— Intelligencer^ Canada West. 

The (ruth is, Godey is unsurpassable in the style, taste, and talent of his periodical.— New Castle Bern. 

It still leads off at the head of American magazines.— Plymotuh Nesos. 

Godey is certainly ahead of all the other monthlies, both in style and matter.— Newmarket Democrat. 

All the magazines are enterprising, but we cannot help thinking that Mr. Godey with hia “ Lady’s Book” 
l>oars off the palm.— 

For beauty and taste, we place it first among all the magazines.— Romney Argus., 

A lady’s parlor cannot be ornamented more richly than by the “Lady’s Book,” In fact, no parlor is com¬ 
plete without it.— Troy Times. 

The literary maffer and the plates are, by common consent, ranked at the head of magazine enterprire.— 
Huntingdoti Messenger, 

We invite all who areoesirous of seeing the greatest work of the day now published—the “Lady’sBook” 
—to call at our office.— La. Register. 

Godey’s we think the best of all the magazines published in America.— Perryshurg ReveiUs. 

Godey certainly publishes the best magazine in the country.— Wait Chester Times, 

Godey still keeps ahead.— ElliotvilU Republican. 

Godey keeps his position at the head of the literary caterers for the people.— Canton Reporter. 

Godey keeps a little in advance of his cotemporaries in many respects. His “Book” ranks A No. 1 among 
the literati of the land — N. Y. Messenger. 

Each number is a perfect jewel, and we cannot wonder at its immense po^nhriXy.^Reading Advoeots. 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book” is the best magazine of the kind that comes to us.— Conn. Daily Register. 

This magazine is the most splendid of any published in the (Joited States.— Maeon Cadet. 

“Godey’s Lady’s Book” is the prettiest work oar mortal eyes ever looked upon.— CentreviUe WJag. 

We have looked tipon this as the magazine for a long time. We have never yet received a number tbi 
W'as not worth half the subscription price.— Dalton Times. 

“ God^^’s Lady’s Book” undeniably excels any of Us cotemppraries, both as regards matter and emWIisli' 
ments.-^-Jersey man, N.J. 

Alw'ays having been at the head of American magazines, Godey is obstinately determined that his “ Lady’s 
Book” shall continue there .—Boston Olive Branch. 

It is faint praise to say that it maintains its character as being first among the periodicals of the day.— 
Johnstown Republican. 

As a book for the ladies, it is really invaluable in its tendency to refine and elevate to a high standard the 
intellectual character of woman .—Paulding Clarion. 

Thi«« is one of the very few periodicals that makes its monthly issue.s equal to the first one of the year — 
Ohio Intelligencer. 

Its articles arc of a high order, and display a spirit that will benefit American literature .—Ballston Mirror. 

We have never known Mr. Godey to make a promise that he did not fulfil, and very ofien does better than 
he promises .—Huntington Herald. 

The ladies of no country have been served by intellectual knight-errant so chivalrous and true. Hi* last 
number is always ihe best,—Ohio Telegraph. 

No just idea can be formed of this magnificent work without occular in.«pection.— Mieh. Gazette. 

Of all the works devoted to the interests and amusements of the ladies, “Godey” is undoubtedly the best 
and most splendid.— N. Y. Christian Guardian. 

It is far ahead of its cotemporarics in magnificence and Portsmouth Dispatch. 

This is just what it professes to be, an excellent “Lady’s Book,” and in this resoect stands unrivaled- 
Irashurgh Gazette. 

Godey is ahead of the world in magazine enterprise.—Tavay Palladium. 

Godey certainly keeps a great distance between himself and all competitors. He has many imitators, but 
no equal.—Linw Argus. 

TERMS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 

Single number 25 cents. 

One copy, 1 year, • • “ • - $3 | Five copies, 1 year, or one copy 5 years, 

Two copies, 1 year, - • - • 5 I Ten copies, 1 year, - . . - 20 

One copy, 2 years,.5 ( 

And an extra copy one year to the person who sends (he club of ten. 

Address I,, 

113 ChesfntU Street^ 
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A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE PICTURE OF imNON AND HER 
FATHER BY SCHEFFER. 


(See Plate.) 


Of all the masterpieces of modern painting, there 
are none which have obtained so universal a suc¬ 
cess as the two pictures of Ary Scheffer, ‘^Aligyion 
regrettant la patrie'^ and aspirant an 

del." The engravings which have reproduced 
these admirable compositions, bought up, as may 
be asserted, almost as soon as they made their ap¬ 
pearance, by all who in the fine arts look above all 
for poetry and sentiment, were sold to the extent of 
several thousand impressions, and at the present 
time proofs before the letter are either not to bo 
found, or fetch three times their original value. 
Mignon has become a popular personage; and yet 
It must be admitted that there are but few persons 
who are acquainted, otherwise than by the poetic 
personification of Scheffer, with that mysterious 
and interesting being, oqe of the finest and most 
delightful creations of Goethe. If, by chance, a 
few know the name of the tale in which her touch¬ 


ing history is to be found, their information goes no 
farther. “This name,” says Carlyle, in the pre¬ 
face to his admirable translation of Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, “has perhaps become familiar to our ears, but 
it IS a sound, and nothing more; it excites no defi- 


e idea in almost any mind.” 

[a presenting to the public the 
,Ting which Francois has just executed of Schef- 
■sn^w picture. ^.Mignon .t ^on 


L A rich German mer- 

"Sb;hsrl*Moacon.a.erciai 

g destined ny ^ „„ 

commences his caree y 

Passionately 

in ’ j,e unworthy of him ; 

al occupation as q ^.^^es J 


sion for the stage carries him away; the object of 
his journey and the instructions of his father are 
all forgotten, and, at last, fascinated by the comply¬ 
ing charms of one of the actresses, he enters the 
company, of which he soon after becomes the ma¬ 
nager. Ill this new position, alternately the hero 
or victim of adventures of every kind, subjected to 
pleasing as well as most disagreeable trials, he soon 
gains a knowledge, not of commercial affairs, but 
of life. 

Such is the groundwork of Goethe’s tale. It is 
not a novel in the customary acceptation of the 
word; it is simply a medium of bringing forward 
in turn the most striking types of humanity 
Amongst all these characters, there is one in par¬ 
ticular which, by its mysterious charm and piquant 
originality, arrests and captivates the attention. 

In the midst of a troop of mountebanks, Wilhelm 
had perceived a young girl whose physiognomy 
struck him. “Her countenance was not regular 
but striking; her brow full of mystery; her nose 
extremely beautiful; her mouth, although it seemed 
too closely shut for one of her age, and though she 
often threw it to a side, had yet an air of frankness 
and was very lovely. Her long black hair wound 
in locks and plaits about the head. Who she was 
every one, herself included, was perfectly ignorant 

of. *Whatisthy name?’asked Wilhelm. ‘Th 

call me Mignon.’ ‘How old art thou?* 
has counted.’ In her whole system of proceedin**^ 
there w'as something very singular and mysteriou^* 
Offen for the whole day she was mute; at ti ** 
she answered various questions more freely^”*^* 
always strangely, for she spoke in broken Ger 
interlaced with French and Italian.” 

Deeply interested by the mysterious charm l 
enveloped the child, Wilhelm rescued her fro 
frightful existence which she led amon 
mountebanks. From that moment, a singir^ 
ment absorbed poor Mignon, that of 
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her protector. To him were devoted all her time, 
all her attention, every glance. She slept on the 
ground at the foot of his bed, and never wished to 
quit him except to go and prostrate herself in the 
neighboring church, to offer up prayers for his hap¬ 
piness. When he happened to receive a wound, it 
was she who attended him; when sad and discou¬ 
raged, she amused and animated him by sweet j 
snatches of song, vague remiuiscences of a country \ 
of which she still sometimes got a glimpse in i 
dreams. “ Knowest thou,” she says, 

‘ ‘ Know’st thou the land where the citron-apples bloom, ' 
And oranges like gold in leafy gloom, 

A gentle wind from deep blue heaven blows. 

The myrtle thick, and high the laurel grows? 

Know’st thou it then ? 

’Tis there! His there, 

O my protector, there with me must go I” 

But this ofBce of guardian angel could not long be 
fulfilled by the poor girl with impunity. Without 
herself being aware of the fact, a more tender feel¬ 
ing took possession of her heart, and she disco¬ 
vered its real character and intensity only when 
sombre gleams of jealousy entered her mind and 
enlightened her. But then it was too late; that 
feeling was her whole existence, and the unfor¬ 
tunate being could not separate from it and live; 
the rest of her life was nothing more than one con¬ 
tinued aspiration towards the tomb. One of her 
melodies expresses that feeling— 

“ Soon from this dusk of earth I flee 
Up to the glittering lands of day. 

Through little life not much I toiled, 

Yet anguish long this heart has wrung. 

Untimely woe my blossom spoiled: 

Make me again forever young I’* 

Such is the touching character of Mignon 
*« This mysterious child, at first neglected by the | 
reader, gradually forced on his attention, at length | 
overpowers him with an emotion more deep and 
thrilling than any poet since the days of Shakspeare | 
has succeeded in producing. The daughter of en- j 
thusiasra, rapture, passion, and despair, she is of | 
the earth but not earthly, so pure is she, so full of 
fervor, so disengaged from the clay of this W'orld. 
And when all the fearful particulars of her story 
are at length laid together, and we behold in con¬ 
nected order the image of her hapless existence, 
there is, in those dim recollections, those feelings 
80 simple, so impassioned, and unspeakable, con- 
Burning the closely-shrouded, woe-struck, yet eiW 
real spirit of the poor creature, something which 
searches into the inmost recesses of the soul. It 
is not tears which her fate calls forth, but a feeling 
far too deep for tears.”* 

By the side of this poetic figure of Mignon, 
Goethe has placed another personage, who also in¬ 
i' Carlyle’s preface to the translation of Wilhelm 
Meiiter. 


spires a lively interest. “ His bald crown was en- 
circled by a few gray hairs, and a pair of large blue 
eyes looked out softly from beneath his long eye¬ 
brows. To a nose of beautiful proportions was 
subjoined a flowing hoary beard, which did not 
hid© the fine shape and position of his lips; and a 
long dark brown garment wrapped his thin body 
from the neck to the feet. His emaciated fingers 
support a harp.” By the gloomy affliction depicted 
in his features, by his incessant complaints against 
destiny, we recognize in him one of those nnfortu- 
nate beings whose reason has been troubled by a 
great misfortune or by an involuntary crime. His 
songs, in fact, are only outpourings of grief:— 

“ Who never ate hia bread in sorrow, 

Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 

He knows ye not, ye gloomy powers 
; To earth, this weary earth, ye bring ns 

1 To guilt you let us heedless go, 

I Then leave repentance fierce to wrbg us— 

I A moment’s guilt, an age of woe.” 

I These sad verses, in fact, sum up the whole life 

1 of the old harp-player. Whilst still of leader age, 

I the pious enthusiasm of an ardent character bad 
< induced him to embrace a monastic career; but 
I that very enthusiasm had rendered him without 
I force to resist an impious passion which afterwards 
I filled his heart. Separated by violent means from 
\ the object of his afleciion at the moment when >bc 
I had rendered him father of a daughter, the offspring 
of their guilty love, his reason bad not been able to 
stand firm against such a shock; and when, after 
having for years dragged on a vagabond and wretch¬ 
ed existence from town to town, he at last fell »n 
with that child, the loss of whom had cost him w 
many tears, it was not permitted him to recognue 
her 1 

That child is Mignon, She also is ignorant that 
this old man, whom she regards with such compas¬ 
sion, whose steps she follows, whose tears she 
wipes away, is her own father; but a secret in¬ 
stinct impels towards each other these two unfor¬ 
tunate beings. Both alike the victims of destiny, 
both agonized by the torments of hopeless lore, 
they mingle together their tears and their aflliciiou 
It is in the midst of this outpouring of Ihoir ami 
mon grief that Schefler lias represented ihcfC iw* 
imfortunate beings. But Mignon, this time, is ni 
I longer the young girl with eye of fire, and adometi 
notwithstanding her regret for her absent country 
with the natural graces of her age; nor is it cult; 
the young girl who, completely detached from m 
things of earth, only aspires after a celestial 
Mignon has not yet turned towards Heaven ht 
only thought; she doubts, she sutlers, she wcepi 
but her deep regret and secret hope still bind hi 

I to the object of her love. 

In showing her to us in this new aspect, in 
ing in juxtaposition these two suffering crcalur'i 
each the sport of fortune, Scheffer has coinpt’i 
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the heart-rending history. regrettant sa 

patrie," ^'■Mignon aspiraiit au del'’* ^'■Mignon et 
son pere” are three acts of the same drama, of 
which the last certainly is far from being the least 
sublime. 

We shall not expatiate on the merits of this pfe- 


ture, in which are found united all the distinctive 
qualities that mark Scheffer’s productions—happi¬ 
ness of expression, force of sentiment, power and 
simplicity of execution. The mere name of Schef¬ 
fer is more eloquent than any language that we 
could employ. 


MINNA AND BRENDA. 

Plate.) 


We need scarcely inform our intelligent readers 
that this scene, with a slight effort of the artist’s 
imagination, is taken from one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels—“The Pirate.” These are the daughters 
of Magnus Troil, Minna and Brenda, looking out 
upon the ocean from one of those dizzy promon¬ 
tories, the description of which, as it flows from the 
pen of Scott, startles the apprehension of the reader 
with a painful sense of the reality. Wo have here, 
also, a true representation of the sisters, as drawn 
by the hand of the painter from the vivid mind of the 
poet. Who will not be able to decide which of 
the two is Minna ? Although seated on the verge 
of an awful precipice, how easily may we distin¬ 
guish “ the stately form and dark eyes, the raven 
locks and finely penciled brows” of one whose fea¬ 
tures are apparently clouded in melancholy, but 
which, as our author says, had no ground in real 
wonder, and was only the aspiration of a soul bent 


on more important objects than those by which she 
W'as surrounded. 

With regard to Brenda, it will be seen that the 
artist has been quite as faithful to the poetical de¬ 
scription of the author, as in the case of Minna. 
Scarcely less beautiful, equally lovely, and equally 
innocent, Brenda was of complexion as differing’ 
from her sister as they differed in character, taste, 
and expressions. We see here “the fairy form, 
less tall than that of Minna, but still more finely 
moulded into symmetry; a careless and almost 
childish lightness of step; an eye that seemed to 
look on every object with pleasure, from a natural 
and serene cheerfulness of disposition.” 

It will be observed that, in introducing this plate 
to the attention of our readers, we have had no 
other object in view than to impress upon their 
minds the spirited characteristics which the pencil 
of the artist has drawn from the inspirations of the 
muse of Scott 


TO ONE WHO DISLIKES FLOV7ERS. 


BT CLAKA MORKTON. 


Vhat memories bring they unto thee. 
That thou shouldst turn from flowers ? 
Vbat meraoTies from beyond the sea. 
From thy far northern bowers ? 
h, well I know some mighty grief 
Hath crushed from out thy soul 
'he love thou surely must have felt 
Ere girlhood won its goal, 
ly not that they were never dear . 

I could not bear that sound: 

rwould break the atmosphere of light 
That now enfolds thee round. 

M rather think some sacred grief, 

S l^kld in memory with flowers, 

'^^r'th’^iwelt and stainless buds, 

rrrolieatgift^»»®^^®*‘- 


The mild heartsease, the violet wild 
I wove with fondest care, 

Mingling their leaves with brighter bloom— 
Exotics wondrous rare. 

I thought to see thee bend those eyes 
So glorious in their light, 

Most fondly o’er the treasured buds* 

But, to ray yearning eight, ' 

There came no pleasure to thy lips 
No smile within thy eyes ; 

And coldly—coldly to my heart 
I held its great sorprise. 

The world may whisper thoughts unkind 
But ne’er will I believe * 

Other than this, that thy strong heart 
In bitterness, doth grieve ’ 

O’er some sad memory of the post_ 

Some faded human flower. 

For which, of love, thou ’dst hoarded nn 
A more than regal dower. 
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THE SPORADES: A HISTORICAL LEGEND OF OTHER DAYS. 

BT M»». •. H. WADDELL. 


(Continued from page 27.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest tost.” 

lit Witchy Macbeth. 

There was in the Hospitium at this time a Spa¬ 
nish kni?ht known as the Chevalier Miguel; he 
sought the acquaintance of LTslc Adam, after his 
return to the monastery, and appeared to take par¬ 
ticular delight in competing with him in all exercises 
of strength and of art. He was particularly morose 
and irritable whenever the latter achieved any act 
by which he distinguished himself—and this the 
knight had ample opportunity of doing, from the 
number of piratical vessels which cruised near and 
about the Rhodian waters. 

It happened in 1521 that Caretto, the grand-mas¬ 
ter, died, and a chapter was called for the purpose 
of a new election. Three knights were nominated, 
among which were the Chevalier Miguel and LTsle 
Adam (now grand-prior of France, where he had 
gone on a visit to the commanderies of that king¬ 
dom). After due deliberation, LTsle Adam was 
chosen the successor of Caretto, and dispatches 
were sent to France to summon him to his new 
dignity. 

The chevalier left his inn as soon as he heard of 
the decision of the chapter, and, curbing his ire until 
he reached the Greek quarter of the city, he re¬ 
paired to a gate or door opening into a 'walled court, 
and, entering, slammed it so loudly that the proprie¬ 
tor stepped to his window to reconnoitre. Miguel 
entered uninvited, and, flinging himself abruptly 
upon a wicker chair, stamped his feet, tossed his 
clenched fists, and ground his teeth until they grated 
upon his auditor’s ears. 

“ Holy Juvencusius! your worship,” said the ca¬ 
daverous Jula, “ what brings his honor here in such 
a morderous fit of the colic?” 

“ Choler, or whatever thou designedst to call it, 
Jula, it murders my peace, by the rood, infinitely 
more than my body. Thou pretendest to the occult 
science, I understand, as well as to a knowledge of 
the prior’s cellar. Now I will put thy skill to the 
test. Here, Jula, this day has decided the election 
of Philip Villers de L’Isle Adam to the grand-raas- 
tership of Rhodes! By the blue blazes of Satan”— 
and he glared upon the occult Spaniard until he shi¬ 
vered—“ I had rather my right arm, yea, my right 
leg also, were tom ofi*! That man has been a tor¬ 
ment to me ever since our first acquaintance. 
And he sat, Cassius-like, with a bitter smile, for 
some moments. Fes, he shall indeed be grand- 
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,aster, bm he shall he the l<at during the hfeumerf 
lis colony of Rhodes.” He paced ““ 
uddenly stopping, closed the door. «td wurfo« 

ntil the apartment was dark; then, tteppi^up 
be serviente of the eommandery, . 

ar, ” Go to Satan, or Hades, or wherever the tak 
K,wers may lead thee, hut let not the g«nd..n_»w 
and on these shores alive. Here, “ 

randed him a twisted steel 
uptly, disappeared through the outer ga 

itreets of the lower town. 

Three weeks after this period, the i ■* , 

lula was lit with wax, in place of rus 
able occupied the centre of the 
its white linen cloth were sprwd ^ 1 , 

wine. Two individt.als sat before 
slave stood behind the chair of the elder f h 

.1 ..II .1.... 

.. recount, I pray thee, those fom 
which fill the mouths of the 
sius of the wise, with so much d.scourse, 
hear, and that speedily, good Jaxi. ,, 

He was answered by a "tonpa- 

man, who crossed himself “> mu „ybnve 

ternoster, as follows; “ ^ ou no ^ 
and noble master sailed from j ,i,|, 

Carack, followed by four .d., 

stores, for Rhodes. 'Well. ^enietwiih 

or so at sea, when, St. Martin k p_ 
trials and sorrows enough. It nap^ 
carelessness of one of the crew, 50 

forth, and spread about and, but for h'* 

fiercely, that a panic seized the ’ ’ 

worship, we would have g'™" bis 

But, brother, this was but urj 

head and crossed himself. A j,d,5be<l 

the heavens blackened and ro^d. 

and curled over us; ">6 , held the 

fessed one to another; the pi o 
helm. Just as he “bundoned U nod r 
deck, full of despair, a, blue fl ^ ro«f 

throughout the vessel, followed > 

All .was now as still as death, an 

ceeded; only the waters sighed to 

which surrounded us. A few mi 

cry filled the ship-'Nine ®^bb,rd by !«'''■ 

master’s sword shivered 

ning!’” , , _pn the 

“ Fill your cup, mnn; I see ‘ ,bon 

of thy trials blights thy spirit Wf g ,00 

hast even now a pallidness a 
foreign to thy nature to be hi» 

the cup, at the same time not forget b 
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“Brotherserviente,” continuedJaxi, “hastheard 
of Cortug-Ogli, the Turkish pirate? To end our 
bad luck, he, we were given to understand, lurked 
in the seas for us; but his worship feared him not, 
and, under cover of night, passed his vessel without 
ruffling their sails even. I tell thee, brother, I do 
not like such bad omens. Only think of the sword 
being shivered to pieces by lightning! But there is 
comfort in knowing that, although hanging by his 
worship’s side, he was uninjured. But, what has 
become of thy patron, the chevalier, who was named 
in the chapter?’- 

“Sick, brother,” was the laconic reply of his en* 
tertainer, who became now silent and thoughtful. 
Jaxi attempted to renew the discourse; but, failing 
after several attempts, rose, and wishing him a good 
evening, set forth towards the fortifications. 

“Well,” said he, as he rose from his seat, “the 
chevalier cannot doubt me after such adventures as 
those. All but death itself occurred; and, indeed, 
nine fell—and how near was L’Isle Adam to the 
same! I must see him, although I would as soon 
see ^lan! He frightens me sorely. Well, heigh- 
ho ! it is bad for one of my prowess to be shaken : 
out of his sandals by the like o’ him.” 


CHAPTER V. 

“Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 

That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not.” 

As You Like It. 


Constantinople slept upon the Thracian hills, 
and the moon, like “ Narcissus, hung over her reflec¬ 
tion” in the blue waters of the Bosphorus, as the 
prow of a small boat furrowed the sand of the haven 
called by Strabo “ Cornu Byzanti,” or the Horn of 
Byzantium. Here a high wall, flanked with towers, 
intercepted the quick step of a man who had dis¬ 
embarked ; but his pause was short; for, no sooner 
(lid te pronounce -Bum-lli,” than half of an armed 
figure glittered above the rampart, and disappeared 
as one of the four-and-twenty gates or posterns 
which surrounded the city opened, and closed as the 


ividual passed on. , , ^ r 

jiantinople! if the lights and shades of 
could be now dagiierreoty^d from Na- 
tales of horrible tragedy—of all that coin- 
r.nf mashed and unmasked man would 

tSbX lines of thy blood-written 

“ the dnys of Pausanias, when 

Nova Roma, until thou beenmest suc- 

irSa undated contiguous by the 

,,i,, ,0 convey irom'he 

,e south, east, wes‘. “ 8* 


: mate, withal, that heightened thy other attractions 
—induced thy conquerors to believe that to posses* 
thee was to possess the touch of Midas. 

Solyraan, styled the Magnificent, resided at this 
period in the seraglio situated upon the extreme 
point of the promontory on which the city stretches 
itself from the Euxine to the Propontis. He had 
just returned from his Hungarian victories, which 
occasioned the city to be filled with pageants and 
rejoicings. Reflections from thousands of lamps, 
hung around the minarets of every mosque, gave to 
the narrow streets the light of day. These lamps 
were designed as signals, to show that the sun had 
dejiarted,* and that the season of the Ramazan had 
arrived—that sacred month, told by the moon, in 
which the gates of Paradise are opened, and those 
of Satan closed to the faithful—a month of severe 
fast, in which it is death to a Turk should be be 
induced to touch even a drop of water, be his labor 
or thirst ever so intense. A traveler, the sick, and 
infirm, are allowed food and drink, but it is with a 
special provision that at another period those days 
are to be made good, and a strict observance of the 
imposed prohibition fulfilled. 

Near the old Hippodrome stood a quadrangular 
building, the upper part being divided into apart¬ 
ments, from which passages led to an airy gallery 
surrounding the edifice. Below, according to the 
fashion of the times, were stables, and in front a 
square court, having a well in the centre. There 
were no gardens, pleasure-grounds, or kiosks, of 
any architectural beauty; and yet a bashaw of the 
first distinction resided here. Among the Turks 
splendid private buildings are seldom reared, from 
the transitory and capricious existence of offices 
riches, and even life, in this despotic government 
where, should a bashaw of the first distinction even 
die a natural death, his residence reverts to the 
“King of kings.” 


luo ayai uucuis Hujoiniiig lue gallery of 
the quadrangular building previously alluded to sat 
the vizier Achmet, first in the cabinet of the Sultan 
whose preceptor he had been for many years. He 
seemed listening attentively as he gazed upon the 
glittering Bosphorus, and mechanically coimted each 
sapphire of the rosary which hung around his neck 
At length the fifth and last cry of the Imaum, called 
Yachinamasee^ came shrilly upon his ear* and 
hastily rising, he unrolled his prayer carpet' pr * 
trated himself, and, spreading his hands above Ms 
turban, prayed fervently and loudly. The t 
rested in globules upon the sunken and melanchor 
eyes of the old man, as he resumed his seat ^ 
his cushion, and his helemeh sh(idAdet\ died 
into a murmur as the dragging of slippers anno^![ 
the approach of a visitor. ‘*ncea 

Mustapha Bashaw, second to Achmet os the 
tan's adviser, was followed by two Hungarian ? ' 

bearing above their caps baskets covered with 


# Their fast is over from the settirw to - . 
f Confession of faith. *‘**'**g lua. 
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finest embroidered handkerchiefs. These contained : 
presents, consisting of a chest of sweetmeats, and 
confectionery representing in sugar birds, flowers, 

&c. After the dismissal of the slaves, the vmer 
and bashaw were lefl alone, when the latter ex- 
claimed— 

“Oh Vizier! our strong arms are broken—we are 
children—our scimitars will never be hung above our 
tombs. I have said to our dread sovereign that, as 
long as the Giaour remains in the seraglio, so long 
will his vizier, bashaws, emirs, and janizaries be in 
dread of the Tartar, the Arab, even the Hungarian 
and Greek—not to mention those infidels who carry | 
upon their breasts the cross. Brother, we are with 
the bow-string already aroimd our necks, and from 
Mohammedans and Turks like ourselves! 

The vizier sighed, and silence ensued for some 
time, when Mustapha caused him to start from his 
revery by saying—“Great is Mohammed, oh Vizier. 
The brother of the sun and moon must and can be 
roused from the sorcerer. This day, passing the 
Aurat basar, I heard a dervise say, when one of the 
muftis passed, ‘What should a wise cabinet advise, 
oh learned doctor, when a sovereign thinks of his 
pastimes more than of his people ? The muAi 
paused, and asked the question over again.” 

“It 18 written upon my forehead—it is iVimp,”* 
answered the venerable vizier. 

“Hold! brother,” said the bashaw, in astonish- 
ment, “what meanest thou?” 

“ Even that I am doomed to die in a half hour’s 
time! The Sultan—he touched the carpet with his j 
forehead—sent the Capa Agasi with his commands I 
that I should prepare for death, and, brother, it is 
this”-pointing to the grand signior’s seal upon his 
bosom.* “Rustan, the wolf, the destroyer, has 
again won the place he has so long struggled to 
possess; and how is this seal (given by the sultan 
with an oath that, as long as I lived^ it should never 
be taken from me) to pass from my possession into 
his? The oath of the sultan can only be kept sa¬ 
cred by the loss of my life. Achmet must die^ that 
the sultan’s word may not be broken. It is written 
—it is Nasip'* 

“ It is Nasipi^^ answered the Aga of the Janiza¬ 
ries, entering the room, followed by two execution¬ 
ers. One threw a tightly twisted cord around his 
neck; the other held him prostrate. The afmrtment 
for a half hour was ns still as death itself. When 
the executioner loosened the cord, a deep blue mark 
was left by the bowstring, and trickling from the 
nostrils and mouth were turbid streams of blood. 
The vizier was dead. 

The dervise left in the Aurat Basar was a man 
of powerful frame, bearing none of the marks pecu¬ 
liar to those of an austere and fanatical form of re¬ 
ligion. His high felt cap surmounted a forehead 
sing^ularly interlined with heavy wrinkles, which 
were always in a state of commotion, from the 
habit of elevating and depressing them when think- 


• Destiny. 


ing or in conversation. Lines intersected his sankn 
eyes, and ran from his elevated nose to the wnieB 
of his head. His countenance was dissatisfied and 
austere. It was not long that he remained with ite 
multitude; but, shdking off those who crowW 
around him, strode through the windings of tte 
city, and, crossing the walls, bent his 
wards the shores of the harbor until he reached a 
fisher's hut, in a lone sequeitered spot, surround 
by dashing waves and precipices on one si e, 
the other presented a more rural landscape. Hot 
a little boat, with fishing 4 

up upon the sand, and, stalking amidst wds “ 
ZrZn.,* was a Bale^vic crane. 
dervise was with this pet bird, he ““PH' ^ 

its majestic appearance as it , 

the noise of his footsteps, and * 

of its glossy black neck mid aiowwhite p lum es. ^ 
“Well,” he remarked, “may theM , 

dans borrow from thee thy beautiful 
deck their turbans! I 

some account yet, as well our cag. of b, 

The hut was built of stone covered 
Id turf. A niche withm the ^ J^ ^ 
Tied gross, over which an old T 
mown, one or two o'*- 
•n'ed to convert it into a coucL ^ 

ccupied the stool, orer 

aged in constructing a , 

irhich he was stretching a P*®" " ^ j„,ailii« 

“I say, brother ‘ peculiarity>» 

ne's self up like a turban is thetmly F 
Mohammedan which I canno p 
5ut I wonder what keeps him, ^ 

if the minaret he was to hwe 
hou hast time to wait 0 while 0 g 

**'® ” j .nJ taking off his 

The dervise entered, and, tak g ,o,ruile 
pvrith the utmost indifleren^, PP^ ^ Gnjgory, 
•epresentation in stone of t e ca 
md, whistling a ^.v^relvc mooti*® 

=apupon the head, which affcije itwel^.^^^^,, 

previously, new impu scs '» P’®^^, j, hy a 
every glance resxrenlly ^ the 

Greek, known throughout that “ ^ , pKc 

Htail. Giaour." He next sat doumj.?®^ ^ 
jecting part of the deep firep a . ^ 

shelf for culinary him. 

time turned to reconnoitre those 
“ By the rood, kuzler aga, ho^^^ 

Hast thou mentioned the hyenas . ^ 

Amine (who gave on 
brilliant an instance of his hen 
“Ay, Don Miguel, since Roxalans 
sultana, she is in nowise altered, p ^ 

Thai she has contrived to break , the 

the sultans of the Turks have 

• Herb used as a remedy for ^oiixod 

strongly, and token hot upon going 
Lemnian earth and diascordtum. 
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days of Bajazat and Tamerlane (of men marrying), 
she is not content, but she must sway our dread 
sovereign also. What other charms have you 
besides those to be extracted from the hyenas?” 

“Of that you shall hear in good time,” answered 
Don Miguel. “If you have time, I should like to 
know of thee—unless it is unpleasant to thy me¬ 
mory—how it was that thou west banished the 
seraglio and received again?” 

“Not at all unpleasant, brother,” replied Amine, 
the kuzler aga. “Know, Rustan, the present vi¬ 
zier, was banished in consequence of his political 
intrigues with Roxalana, which ended in the death 
of the young Hofaz, eldest son of the sultan. The 
people could not be satisfied, but cried aloud, and 
muttered vengeance upon the beads of the murder¬ 
ess. The sultan saw that this was the prevailing 
feeling, and strove to keep his throne by satisfying 
their demands. It was known that Rustan and 
myself had persuaded the sultan to have Hofaz 
strangled, under a plea of treason; but it W'as not 
known that the Sultana Roxalana was the origina¬ 
tor, and that it was her influence which caused the 
death of the young man. This she did that her 
son should succeed his father rather than his half- 
brother. Well, Rustan and myself escaped being 
tom to pieces by a stratagem of Roxalana. We 
were banished, and recalled after those causes of 
irritation had subsided, and the attention of the 
people called ofi’by a foreign war. We are yet the 
tools of the sultana, who, to preserve the affection 
of the sultan, sends me on these fools’ errands for 
charms, magical potions, &c.” 

“You mentioned,” said Don Miguel, “that there 
were other causes of dissatisfaction with the grand 
signior.” 

“Ay,” replied the kuzler aga, “the Giaour.* 
The Janiiaries are ready to revolt that their aultao 
should be spending his time in bestowing princely 
presents to a captain Greek, while the divan is 
neglected, and the light of justice extinguished. 
Only think, brothcr-and such a circumstance 
stands not upon record before Solyman s rei^- 
only think,, citizen who could "o* 
the cadi the justice his case demanded, Mught the 
grand signior, according to the law, ^ 

L- U A an iinnpal always attended to, but he was 

or hearing one word from 

''iwdoes the snltan. regard this partiality ?” 

inquired Don ^'^'^‘^^“h^^'^ratting position, 

^'L^TimToSoaturnrheight of six feet, 
which elevated b .houMers to aU appear- 

Hishead was pla^d his 

ance without a Hiabolical expression. 

countenance assumed d 


\ ery is the utmost bound of their education. This 
j I say to remind you, brother, that here they are not 
I the same beings as w'ilb you; but the sultana has 
I other raotiv'cs than love for the sultan to induce her 
< to wish an undivided influence. W ell, what shall 
I say of the hyenas ?” 

The hospitaller strode up to the imperial emis¬ 
sary, and, taking his hand, led him out of the hut> 
saying— 

“Let us look at them, and see how" they are to 
be conveyed, the wild creatures,” and, eyeing the 
remaining individual as he left the doorway, h© 

I whispered—“Now, brother, say this to no one but 
the sultana, and then forget that you ever heard it. 
Say to her that, to preserve the afleotion of the sul¬ 
tan, to sw'ay his w’ill according to her entire wishes, 
she must for nine days pluck from the back of the 
hyenas one straw of white and one of black (none 
but a living animal will answer), and you know 
they are very rare. She must place them within 
the sultan’s slippers, with one determination—and 
Rustan will aid her;—it is to use her first influence 
by urging him to make W'ar with the enemies of 
her religion, the Christians. He must war with the 
"Rhodes^ or she must relinquish all claim to even 
his most passing regard.''' 

The kuzler aga now left the hospitaller,* after 
having made arrangements for transporting the ani¬ 
mals to the palace or seraglio, with this remark— 

“Hold thyself in readiness, brother, for to-mor¬ 
row is the day when the Janizaries receive their 
pay, which you know takes place at the end of 
every three month.*.” 

The rising sun found the streets of Constantinople, 
after the cry of the iraaum, in a state of commotion. 
Fine horses from Arabia were held in waiting by 
servants richly clad, being destined to convey to 
the seraglio ambassadors and representatives of 
princes, whose dominions were remote, and whose 
principal design was the promotion of trade and 
commerce. They made rich presents to the sultan 
which he returned in capitulations and articles* 
affording thereby privileges and immunities to their 
subjects. 

A plentiful dinner was serv’ed for the grandees 
and ambassadors; but previously, the money brought 
into the divan was piled in heaps, and paid out to 
the chief of every oda, who distributed it to the 
soldiers. To return to the dinner. It was served 
upon a low table, covered with a spacious voyder 
of silver, on which one dish at a time was placed 
until thirty or forty were tasted and removed* 
The dishes were of china, valued at a high price 
being thought to contain a specific for poi»on* 
w-bich occasioned them to break if brought in ©on* 
tact with it. 

The guests were now ushered towards ih 
chamber of audience by nineteen individuals b * 
ing silver stands. They passed through a 
gate into a court crowded with domestics, clo^^* 
in silks and cloth of gold, who stepped softjy 
preserved profound silence, so much so that ^th 
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murmnrin^ of a fountain added a thoughtful repose 
to the-e apparently living statues. A solitary 
guard, hi;;h in office, watches the vestibule of the 
audience chaml>er. Just over the doorway, within, 
hun? a hall of gold studded with preciou.s stones, 
and about it great chains of rich pearl. The floor 
was covercrl with crimson velvet, embroidered in 
gold and pearN. The throne was supported by 
four pillar^ plated with gold. The roof was richly 
gild.-d, and susjrcndcd from it were solid golden 
halN. Many ciehions, exquisitely embroidered 
With pearls and jewels, lay in luxurious variety. 


The ambassadors were led in, and supported 
under the arms by Turkish dignitaries, who, at a 
given distance, placed their hands upon their necks, 
bowing down their beads until their loreheads 
touched the floor. 

These ceremonies being over, the kuzler aga, 
Amine approached the outer gale, and prc’^eoted 
a basket covered with a rich napkin, stating that it 
was a present from the Sultana Eoxalana, who 
craved an audience with the sultan. 

(To be continued.) 


ELLEN LITCHFIELD. 

an autobiography. 

IDITEI) BY MISS MKETA M. DUNCAN. 


*• Tlinu know’st not goUI‘8 rflTccls ; 

Tell me her futber’s name, and 'tis cnougti.” 

Ttifrting the Shreic. 

“ Beware of desperate steps .—the darkest day, 

Give till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 

COWPER. 

My ancestors were “ townspeople that is, for 
many generations they had lived exclusively in ^ 
Philadelphia, following the diflerenl callings and 
professions adapted to men of education in our coun¬ 
try. They had never furnished a President to the 
nation, a Governor to the State, nor held that doubt¬ 
ful honor, the office of mayor of the city ; but they 
had been well known and respected in their native 
town. The various fluctuations of fortune, arising 
from the equal division of property peculiar to our 
institutions, affected them as much as they do other 
people : one generation, perhaps, exhibiting a suc¬ 
cessful merchant; the next, ten children, dividing 
equally the wealth of their parent, and obliged to 
exercise their faculties, and labor in turn for those 
who came after them and required their fostering 
care. Among a large share of successful lawyers, 
.physicians, and merchants, our family tree, like 
most others, put forth its worthless scions—idle 
spendthrifts and good-for-nothing fellows; yet, on 
. the whole, they were worthy people. Grandmo¬ 
thers, when appealed to, averred that the Litch- 
fields had always been among our “ most respect¬ 
able families,” and the “oldest inhabitant” quoted 
his cotemporary of that name as one whose career 
gave weight to this as.sertion. It was reserved for 
my grandfather, however, to change the name re¬ 
spectable into influential. He was the Napoleon of 
the family! Shrewd, energetic, far-seeing, and un¬ 
tiringly industrious, he took his “ tide at the flood,” 
and it “ led on to fortune.” W^ith the prescience 
which always accompanies genius, he embarked 
fearlessly in a branch of manufactures at that period 
unaltempted in our country, and the result was bril¬ 


liant success and an enormous fortune. M\ gra 
father rose astonishingly in the opinion of his le ow 
citizens; people pointed him out in the street, 
opinions were quoted, his words were oraces, 
his interest was canvassed for all manner o t ing^. 

The whole Litchfield family mounted wverai 
rounds higher on the social ladder. Indee , 
could go no higher, and the wonder is that they 
not become dizzy! But for subsequent erenr- 
which removed them from such influences, t ey 
doubt would have done so. 

The migratory bump so peculiar to our peop 

developed, we must not doubt, by that same 
Wisdom which causes the whirlwind **^/'*^ 
the wind to blow, that it may cany, oo il»' 
borne wings, the tiny seed which is 
wise end in a distant spot-had “emtofore be«^ 
tive in our family; but my grandfather* 
throes heaved it into being. i„ 

his projects that he should no longer * 
a city. A small town had already sprung “P' ^ 
neighborhood of the extensive works and 
of which he was originator and proprie or, 

was proper that he “•'O"''* furai. 

rests lay. Consequently, without de 
turc, plate, and valuables of the : ny 

perha^, I should, poetically and met. hor^^ 
speaking, designate, in Byronic M,d 

hdd gods”-were ntmoved 

jrtofhi. native place far 
scarce a pang. From that time m 

being money. 

My grandfather, though fond of ^ 
was, like all Americans, not the },ad 

spending it; so he built my man- 

an eye to luxury and expense, a fin accord* 

sion, which she had carte blanche to lastefui 

ing to her own taste, and surrounde it ^ 
and extensive grounds, which, being « 
distance from the new-born town, na 
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greatly io perfecting. The original title-deeds of 
the property, still extant, in designating its boundary 
lines, described it as “ bounded on the east by the 
River Delaware, and on the west by the ‘Back 
Woods,’ ” a vagueness of description which carries 
us back most deliciously to the primitive times. 
These “back woods,” however, among the earliest 
to disappear beneath the hatchet of the first settlers 
of the Slate, had left, nevertheless, many an acre of 
woodland, many a rich belt of forest trees upon the i 
estate, to ennoble and beautify the scenery. This 
feature of the land suggested to my grandmother, 
who was a great novel-reader, a high-sounding 
name for the place, which was forthwith christened 
“Maple Park,” from the fine maple trees which 
abounded on the estate; the village which had 
sprung up under my grandfather’s auspices having 
long since assumed, by common consent, his name. 

My grandfather had but two children, my father 
Md a daughter, who married a lawyer of Philadel¬ 
phia of promising talents. My father, who in herited 
no portion of his father’s energy or grasp of mind, 
was made a partner, on his reaching manhood, in 
all my grandfather’s vast undertakings; but his part- 
ner.-hip, it is evident, must have been merely nomi¬ 
nal, for my grandfather, with a herculean frame, the 
naost untiring industry, and a powerful will, left 
him but little room to exercise the small amount of 
talent for business which he possessed. 

My father, a man of dreamy, indolent habits, fond 
of books and the pursuits which literary tastes en¬ 
coder, it may easily be credited, made no opposi¬ 
tion to remaining a cipher in a concern, attention to 
the details of which was so foreign to the natural 
^nt of his mind. He was content to reap the bene- 
* of his position without any of the trouble, more 
*^cially as he perceived that such a course would 
be most agreeable to his father. 

My father,‘after having acquired the reputation 
e an old bachelor — a title rather prematurely 
rown upon him, in pursuance of an old-fashioned 
it which still clings to human nature—fell in 
ove, but, as I cannot talk lightly, reader, of any- 
ni? connected with the sacred name of my dear 
tnolher, you must be content with a few grave 
Words respecting her. She was the daughter of a 
P ysician, who had acquired a wide-spread reputa¬ 
tion in that part of the country in which Litchfield 
w situated, and had retired to the quiet enjoyment 
® a handsome fortune, leaving his practice to his 
my mother’s half-brother, the son of a former 
carnage. My mother was called from Philadel- 
la, where she was completing her education, to 
in his last illness. After his death, 

Ld ^ member of her brother’s family, who 

been some years married, and under whose 
my father became acquainted with her. 
y mother was one of the brightest and most 
PPy-hearted of human beings; the atmosphere 
cr mind was pure sunshine. All energy, sweet- 
^prightliness, she scarcely required the 
^ 1 degree of personal loveliness which she pos¬ 


sessed to win all hearts. That my father should 
have yielded to her attractions is in no wise remark¬ 
able, as total opposition of character is as often a 
bond of love as sympathy. They married; and, for 
eighteen years, my father was the happiest of hus¬ 
bands. Of a numerous offspring, myself and two 
brothers, ten and twelve years my juniors, were the 
only survivors. In my fourteenth year, the great 
affliction of my life befell me. My mother was 
taken from me by sudden illness, which calamity 
followed very rapidly upon the loss of my grand¬ 
parents, who had died only the previous year. 

This terrible blow almost prostrated my father; 
and occurring, as it did, at a period when all his 
energies were required in the management of the 
vast undertakings bequeathed him by his father, 
produced, eventually, the most disastrous effects. 

While my mother lived, I thought I loved her 
dearly; but never, until she was gone, did I know 
how entirely her infiueiice, her gentle minislerings 
had made my home the paradise it was to me; how 
irreparable, in fact, was my loss! And when my 
father proposed that I should go to his sister in Phi¬ 
ladelphia, for the purpose of completing my educa¬ 
tion, which I now, alas! had no fond mother to 
superintend, I joyfully acceded to his plan; my 
aunt Spenser very cheerfully consenting to take the 
whole charge of me for the next three years. 

“ Your uncle Drayton thinks, my dear,” sighed 
my father, “ that 1 should keep you at home, and 
talks of the benefit of home-education for girls; but 
he forgets that, in your aunt’s family, you W’ill be 
surrounded by domestic influences, and that I am 
totally unequal to managing and fretting with such 
troublesome people as governesses. Besides, was 
not his sister, your dear mother, educated as you 
are to be? And, if my Ellen but resembles her 
mother, what more could I wish for her?” 

That my uncle Drayton disapproved of my going 
to town was an additional reason for me to desire 
it. He had always been an object of my childish 
aversion, in which amiable feeling my aunt and 
Cousin Tom fully shared. Separated from my 
uncle’s family but by a few miles, and in constant 
intercourse with them, I had rebelled, at a very 
early age, against their influence. My aunt Dray¬ 
ton, who died only a short period previous to my 
mother, systematically interfered in all our aflairs. 

If I wanted a blue dress, she had the most unan¬ 
swerable reasons to prove that it should be crimson. 

If I wished my frocks cut low, she demonstrated 
clearly that they should be made high. If I insinu¬ 
ated a wish for a pair of kid slippers, she asserted 
that strong bools were better for growing girls and 
country wear. If, in my childish love of finery, I 
adopted a ribbon or a bow, she called me “ Miss 
Betty Blackberry,” referring to some prototype into 
whose history I w’as determined never to inquire. 

I was incessantly scolded for not wearing my sun- 
bonnet, rebuked for inattention in church, and hinted 
at for being dainty In my food. She told nty mo¬ 
ther, in my presence, that 1 ought to have my 
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fingers rapped every time I gnawed my nails J and 
she was the means of breaking off an eternal friend¬ 
ship which I had formed with a girl of ray own age 
in the village. In short, my ^unt Drayton I cor¬ 
dially detested, and, when she died, I did not even 
persuade myself that I tell sorry. How could I, 
when the only dress I had ever had made to my 
satisfaction in my lil'e was the mourning one which 
1 put on for her ? 

My uncle, with fewer opportunities, was almost 
as disagreeable as his wife. My earliest recollec¬ 
tions of him were connected with nauseous dosea 
and forced abstinence. Twice a year, at the least, 

I W'as forcibly imprisoned between his knees whilst 
he examined my mouth, and decided, imperiously, 
whether I was to be sent to the dentists. My un¬ 
cle Drayton’s opinion regulated the thickness of my 
soles, the putting on and taking off of my flannel, 
the temperature of my baths, and my hours for 
going to rest. To all these grievances he added a 
most offensive manner, saying, when I made any 
resistance, “ Tut, tut, child ! do as you are bid, and 
show some sense !” Every scheme I entertained, 
every enjoyment I contemplated, received its 
“dampier” from him. In short, the whole current 
of my existence was tinged with a bitter Dray- 
toniaii infusion. 

As to my cousin Tom, I think he was the most 
disagreeable of the three. From the height of his 
manly eminence—for he was seven years ray se¬ 
nior—he looked down upon me with a philosophical 
sort of contempt. He took the liberty of telling me 
offensive truths upon all occasions, and, W'hen I re¬ 
sented his comments, he laughed at my “ airs,” and 
told me not to fly into a “tantrum.” He blessed 
himself, and wondered if all girls were so stupid, if 
I asked his opinion upon some knotty point in my 
studies, and ridiculed me when I wept over an end¬ 
less task. Ho always detected my earliest spring 
freckle, and quizzed my latest hobby. He was the 
first to perceive my shortcomings, the last to echo 
my praise. The last, did I say? Excuse me, 
reader, for falling so readily into the trap of an anti¬ 
thesis ; he never praised me at all! If my self-love 
had waited for his fostering care, it would have re¬ 
mained a stunted plant forever. Fortunately for 
my vanity, this affected me but little ; my contempt 
for Tom quite equaled his poor opinion of mo. I 
was often enough in town with my aunt to be capa¬ 
ble of comparing him with the polished young men 
I saw there, and Tom would in no wise stand the 
comparison. Rough and unpolished in manner, 
clumsy in person, careless in dress, cynical in 
speech, and utterly devoid of every graceful or re¬ 
fined accomplishment, I thought him, in my secret 
heart, a country bumpkin, and heeded, as little as it 
was possible for a girl of my age to heed, the con¬ 
stant snubbing which I received from him. How 
glad I was to think he was not my own cousin ! It 
may easily be conceived that the separation from 
this branch of my family was a matter of congratu¬ 
lation rather than regret to me. But the parting 


from my home, my father, my litUe brothers, and 
the nurse who had watched over me from my birth, 
spite of the brilliant visions which, in the perspec¬ 
tive of my imagination, my future residence in tovm 
was decked, was a most painful trial. My father 
blessed me in silent emotion; my little brothers 
clung to me with entreaties to stay with them, 
while dear old Mammy Hetty, weeping and cahing 
me her dear child, implored me to get my learning 
as soon as I could, and come home again. 

The aditux of my uncle and cousin were chara^ 

terisiic— 

“ Farewell, Ellen,” said my uncle. “Takecam 
of yourself. Don’t neglect your exercise, and re- 
mcraljer what I told you about tight lacing: h 
the boarding-school girls in the world kill them¬ 
selves in their endeavors to look like wasps. 

“Good-by, Nelly,” said Tom, shaking my band 
with his huge fist, which was like the clasp o a 
vice; “ try' to improve yourself, child, for you ow 

you need it.” , 

I w'as received by my aunt Spenser wi ?re 
aflection. She was a woman of excellent temper 
and good feelings, a dutiful wife, and most devoted 
mother ; her chief faults arising from too gr^t an 
addiction to the glitter of the world, show an a 
ion. This opinion, however, is the result o m 
mature reflection. At the period I spea o, 
blinded by the glare which surrounded her. 
youthful mind, she was the personification o 

elegance. Her manners, her dress, her J 

nil deeply impressed me. My uncle ^ ^ / 

reserved man, who exercised no rule excep 
office. My cousins, two daughters grown p 
just “out,” and one about my own 
boys younger, were all handsome ^ ^ 

trained, and I was received by them wi 
est cordiality. An affectionate intercourse 
ways existed between my aunt’s larmy “ 

own. Her house was our house when any 

were in town, and, during the summer 
had constantly some members of her ami 

superior accommodations, offering gre 
to the dwellers in a hot and dusty city « 
greatly enhanced by the genial hospit i 

parents. . ^ home, 

I was therefore no stranger in y 
and, with the pliability of youth, soon adap 
self to their habits. After a week s ® ^ 

placed at Madame Duval’s mom- 

boarder;” that is to say, I slept a 
ing and evening meals at my aunt s, 
time, except on Sundays, being passe 
Madame Duval had educated my the 

for this reason, chosen by my father 
same office for me, which office, 
she performed most faithfully. M^y . 
pupils she may have had, many wop 
fully by her instructions, been my 

in her precepts was more entire. 
mother’s inslruclress, and that was eno 
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Deep in the unseen recesses of my heart, the me¬ 
mory of ray mother was cherished with a fervent, 
holy love. It was a name which led me on through 
countless di^culties, and supported me through 
many trials. Child as I was when she left us, the 
impression made upon my mind by her firmness, 
gentleness, and persuasive good sense was indelible. 
Though, with the buoyancy of youth, I soon re¬ 
covered from her loss, I never forgot her—never 
ceased to feel her secret influence. Each day, 
from the light-hearted revelings of youth, I returned 
to my chamber to think of her; her image was ever 
near me when I oflered up my nightly prayer; and 
my most earnest longings for goodness were prompt- 
^ by the desire to be worthy of her, the hope of 
being permitted to rejoin her hereafter. 

My aunt Spenser’s was called a very gay house, 
which means that it was a rallying-place for all the 
Idle and pleasure-seeking of her acquaintance. 
Heaven had endowed my cousins with the organ 
of music, and my aunt did her best to show her 
gratitude for the gift. Louisa, Julia, and Fanny 
were placed at the piano in their high chairs, and, 
at ten years of age, they were prodigies. This ac¬ 
cidental development settled the character of the 
ami y. My aunt became the high priestess of mu- 
8 JC, her house the temple, and every child a votary. 
Wusical soiriM and rehearsals were a part of the 
busmess of her life. She patronized all the profes- 
sional talent within her reach, and moved mount- 
IDS to entertain at her house the foreign musical 

"'S'-'. 

Mriions did not go unrewarded. My aunt’s nod 

‘he 

akut 'Z who compose 

geHiertor.^^"^ audiences that meet to- 

Sether to Usten to and go into raptures about what 

i'a“ ""““r ““ P-'- She was 

of R‘“t knowledge 

quoted l„d t * ‘’P'"*®" was 

lilh whTfc faith 

herself dL ’i' T** 'hat she 

tend1« ®“® “P S'eatest of pre- 

ioS.“TLr‘““ '‘■®- “ "-w 

have you ih' ^ would not 

ou-n wi,h« and fh T "*® "^“P® 
cousin, t ^ ‘‘® weaknesses of others. My 

"®’‘‘®' ''■®y «■ 

ttentsmustil^r hrdliancy of mmd; accomplish- 
ation. Providen ^ ‘heir passports to consider- 
^oice. and mt ’'“f ®“<*®wed them with ear and 
Upon the advf t**™*’ '''® ® general, seized 
hon, and maneu^d‘’[h”“'“”’ ‘"’P'®''"* '’®'P®*'- 
which, wiihmit .r ‘“‘® ® ’’antage-ground 

•ained. Whm fn '^®’' have at- 

afterwards ** ® matter of calculation 

•"“dly hobbies lead us on.^"^’ ®“ 

family, my h”* occupation of the 
'hat there n ,a «uough to know 

•uahleasguesu ^® *P""‘‘'"'? °f People, very de- 
Kuests, Who have simplicity of character i 


; and candor sufficient to acknowledge that they do 
not admire what they neither comprehend nor feel; 
people who like a song of Moore’s, or a simple bal¬ 
lad, feelingly sung, but who have no taste for con¬ 
vulsive sobs, in bad Italian, and broken tympanums! 
These were invited and entertained; and Mrs 
Spenser’s non-musical parties were thought, even 
by many would-be amateurs, in their secret hearts, 

: more agreeable than those exclusively devoted to 
Ihe concord of sweel sounds. 

Catering thus for the general taste, Mrs. Spen¬ 
ser’s reputation became established, and she fully 
enjoyed Ihe reward of her well-earned success. It 
looked well to be seen at Mrs. Spenser’s parties, 
and was politic to be numliered among her familiar 
acquaintance. Louisa and Julia, rather negative 
characters, owing to the prestige which surrounded 
them, were always attended to by the most desira¬ 
ble young men, and intimate with the most re- 
eherehi young ladies. Mrs. Spenser’s patronage 
was always among the first asked in favor of pic¬ 
nic parties, fancy fairs, and charily balls. She 
always got a good seat at a concert, no matter how 
; late she came, and an excellent box at the opera 

; let the competition be ever so great. ’ 

It required a very untiring person to get through 
all that fell to my aunt’s share; for, like ail Ameri¬ 
can wives and mothers, she manned her own 
household and superintended her children failhfully 
Bul she had, in a small way, a share of my grandfa- 
ther s energy of character and activity, though 
lacking his strong sense, and they helped her on 
amazingly. 

My uncle was a quiet, reserved man, naturally 
given to snarling, but kept wonderfully from follow- 
I mg this propensity by the matrimonial muzzle 
I Fred and Will Spenser were, like most boys be¬ 
tween the ages of nine and fifieen, well enough 
when under control, but turbulent, self-wUled and 
tyrannical if left to themselves. * 

I fell somewhat into the shadow of my nuni’s 
good opinion, when she discovered that I had 
neither ear nor voice enough to make a distin 
fished musician. Madame Duval was desired to 
do her best with me; but I saw, by the shaking of 
my aunt a head, that her request was made witLut 
hope. As for my cousins, I fancied they liked m 
belter for my deficiency. I, may be that they wfr^ 
pleased at not having a rival following close n^n 
their steps, or, perhaps, they were glad not to h^e 
another randidale for the use of the piano and harp 
Let this te as it may, my cousins were very kind to 
me, and I liked them very much, which likina- co 
tinned long afier the conventiona glare 3?"; 
at firs, blinded my judgment, pasLd awav a„ ,1 
found them shallow in mind, and promme i k ^ 
rather than exalted feelings. They wer^ l"^ 
good-natured, in a general way, light-hearleT''^*'^’ 
and pleasant companions. guy, 

d.“afd'oTeb„gerone“in*th; 'summer" m“ 

which occurred at Christmas, I was obliged ,o ^ 
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m town, owing lo iudi^posiiion; and it was not un¬ 
til the following summer, afler an absence of nearly 
a year, that I was permitted to return home. My 
father had visited me during the interval; but I was 
pining to sec my little brothers and Mammy Hetty, 
and to behold again my old haunts. I spent six 
blissful weeks, almost without alloy. My father 
was truly happy in having me near him, the boys 
wete never tired of telling me how glad they were 
to have me at home, and dear old Mammy Hetty 
did her best to spoil me. Even my uncle Drayton 
was less grim than usual, lie told me I looked 
very well, and only found fault with mo once for 
wearing “ gossamer” stockings. My cousin Tom 
was, of course, as disagreeable as ever; but I had 
learned to oppose his taunts, criticisms, and inter- . 
ference by constant silence, instead of petulant re- | 
plies. By this means, and by keeping out of his j 
way, he interfered very little with my coni fort. j 
My second Christmas was also spent in town, in J 
consequence of the marriage of my cousin Louisa, 
an event which took place about that time. As I j 
was joined there by my father and the boys, how- j 
ever, I regretted very little being deprived of my 
visit home. Louisa had made a match very grati¬ 
fying to my aunt, and her marriage w’as celebrated 
with proportionate empressement. 

• My second visit home was even more agreeable ; 
than the last. I began now to be looked upon as a j 
grown up young lady. The boys, my father, the j 
servants, and even Uncle Drayton, were more j 
deferential in their manner to me than they had j 
ever been before; and, my cousin Tom being :■ 
luckily absent on a long journey, nothing interfered { 
to damp my sclf-complacency during the visit. < 

My third Christmas holidays were passed at j 
home; but, I confess, with less satisfaction than ; 
heretofore. I found the country inexpressibly dull ; 
and gloomy, at this dead season, in comparison 
with the stir and bustle of a town life and the gaye- 
ty of my aunt’s house. My father suspected this, I 
am sure, for he drew me to him one day, and told 
me he hoped his little girl was not acquiring a taste 
for a mode of life different from that in which her 
lot was cast. I disdained the suspicion ; for I did 
not then understand clearly my own feelings. I 
should have repelled it, however, under any cir¬ 
cumstances ; for 1 saw how much my father’s hap¬ 
piness was bound up in mine, and appreciated, even 
then, the sacrifice which he had made in separating 
himself from me for what he considered my advan¬ 
tage. Often and often did I detect him watching 
me with a moistened eye. Very often did he draw 
me to him and tell me, with a choking voice, how 
much I grew like my dear mother. Seeing thus how 
necessary my peace-was lo his, nothing would have 
induced me to pain him by any admission of weari¬ 
ness or distaste for my home. 

With my cousin Tom, who was ever making 
offensive insinuations, I was less careful. When 
he chose lo tell me I was getting to be a fine lady— 
when he asserted that I turned up my nose” at 


the country and country people, I shrugged my 
shoulders and congratulated him upon his pcnetr>* 
tion. In proportion as he cried down the pursuiU 
and pleasures of a town life, so did I exagger^ 
their charms, and, in pure opposition to him, de¬ 
preciate every simple natural pleasure which bad 
made the charm of my early years. 

‘It is a lucky thing that you come home to 
main next summer, Nelly ; otherwise yon would te 
utterly spoiled— which would, indeed, be a terrible 
pity, as my poor uncle has but the one daughter lo 
look to for comfort in bis old age.” 

“ You may reserve your pity tiU it is called for, 

I replied. ” Papa is not likely to ag^ ■» T«' 
opinions respecting me, and I have no fear o 
being anything but what he approves. 

-Indeed! What a fortunate young lady T 
are! Pray, Nelly, instruct me. TeU me 
feels to have such a warm, comfortable go 
self-corn ploecncy expanding over one J< 

ly, msteud of waiting till next summer, I th.nk^ 
uncle had better keep you at home now. Ubdl 

advise him to do so.” ^ «,nli<sd 

- You may save yourself the trouble, P 
coolly. “ It is already settled that 1^ 
visit home next summer. I am going - 

with my aunt; my father “’J'*;.!;: 

following winter I pass with Mrs. pe > 
brings me out.” 

-Phew!” ejaculated Tom. ^ 

whistle. - That the idea, is U. 
what do young ladies ‘ come out for ? l-a") 


- ' Coming out’ is being inlroduad 

as a grown-up young ^ The newly eigbiceo, 

izing air. - Next winter I shall be J J ^ 
and Aunt Spenser thinks it is tune 

Ah, indeed! Do you think 
son or Peter Field will «quire that 
you before they acknowledge your womanly P- 

tensions?” what doy«>“ 

- Patty Thompson ! PelerField. 
mean ? I cannot comprehend what th 
milliner and shoemaker have lo dow 

affairs.” vou are to Ibe 

“ Nothing farther than this: » IDelphi** it 

close upon Litchfield, and not 
seems scarcely worth while to t ’® ,. x 

convince strangers of a circumstance 
ever important to you, ,s- remember 

Miss Patty and old Peter, like my ’ f^uml 
when you were bom; and, I dare ^ 

out, as 1 did, the day ^*,.our 

your own opinion, you had taken j 

‘degree’ already.” . 

- Strangers !” I exclaimed, wit » ^ 

seem lo forget that I have a large circle o 
ance in Philadelphia—many ’ lowerie? 

to living all my life at Ir. ■ 

voice—“ I should be very sorry 

-Phew!” whistled Tom again, 
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Yoking manner. “ I see—I understand—I compre¬ 
hend perfectly. You are not alarmingly opake^ 
Nelly.” 

One reason, I believe, why I had always disliked 
my cousin Tom was that I never clearly under¬ 
stood him. Irony and mystihcatiun are very offen¬ 
sive to the young, and, with these weapons, my 
sensitive self-love had been incessantly goaded by 
him. I had a dim impression, even in early child¬ 
hood, that Tom was always trying to irritate me, 
as a sort of pleasure to himself; but I never could 
puzzle out bis true meaning—never tell when he 
whs in earnest. The result, extreme dislike to 
him, was all I cared to ascertain. The same feel¬ 
ing still continued. Grown older, I could now bet¬ 
ter penetrate the nature and drift pf his “ speeches 
but I never felt sure of him, always avoided him 
when possible, shunned all argument with him 
when I could do so without “ le.ssening my dig¬ 
nity,” and had a secret contempt for his judgment, 
more especially when he 'attempted to give his 
opinion on matters connected with the polite world, 
on which points I considered him profoundly igno¬ 
rant. 

I had been dining, upon this occasion, with my 
tmcle Dra)rfon, and Tom was walking home with 
me, which will account for our prolonged colloquy. 

“ And how do you like your new cousin ?” a.sked 
Tom. “I believe Louisa Spenser has made what 
is called a good match.” 

“Yes; veryi I like Mr. Barton extremely. I 
think him a very nice person.” 

^ “‘Nice person!’ I suppose you think it very 
nice to have that foolish phrase forever upon your 
tongue; but, if you did but know it, Nelly, it is 
very vulgar.” 

Vulgar! I ejaculated, with a contemptuous 
toss of the head, which implied, » How can you be 

“judge of such distinctions, being one of the vulgar 
yourself?” ® 

“Ves, vulgar, child, as all bad imitations are. 
eope who have any brains never copy. Because ■ 
e ^glish affect a perverted mode of speech, 

1 C , with their artificial distinctions of rank and 
nation, they no doubt find a shelter from the risk : 

committing themselves, why should we copy : 
lur 7 abominations ? What is the defini- 

0 ‘nice?’ I dare say you don’t know. A 

dictionary is too old-fashioned a book to form any 

Qualir ®‘«dies. Let me tell you, it signifies : 
truth opposite from those you should, in i 

iuff ' persons’ whom you are speak- 

of usually. ‘Nice’means 

gentlemanNow, I am a man and a : 
hvan^ .7'^® i^audles to ray individual, i 

should t4e ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

iy If a 1*11 L ‘Osult, and treat him according- 

to luro up voi* 5'’Privileged by long habit 

„ y ^ as a fool.” I 

“““ P°“'>” 1 I 


replied. “ There is not the slightest danger of my 
ever calling you *a nice person.’ ” 

“Well done, Nelly!” responded Tom, with a 
most vivacious and provoking laugh. “ I forgive 
the tartness of your reply, in honor of the quick 
wit and candor which it exhibits; though, I assure 
you, you are wrong in supposing that the term 
‘nice’ is not applicable to me. Let me prove to 
; you that I am very ‘nice,’ notwithstanding your 
; disapprobation of my thick boots, rough coat, and 
unfashionable hat. I am scrupulously ‘ neat.’ Be- 
hold this shirt bosom; did you ever see linen of 
more unblemished whiteness ? Look at this hand” 
thrusting out his huge fist—“your own is not 

more stainless. Did you ever see me unshaved in 

your life? Did you ever see any young man’s 
room more neat than my ‘ den’ at home is ? No 
old maid’s parlor was ever ‘nicer.’ Then, Nellv, 

; I am accuracy itself. I never forget to pay my 
: bills, which a great many young men whom you 
call ‘nice’ unfortunately do; I never make asser¬ 
tions unless I can prove them ; and I can testify to 
a miracle when your birthdays come round, upon 
which occasions, par parentheses, I always wish 
you increase of wisdom. Then, I am ‘ squeamish .’ 
Codfish and saur-kraut are fishy and vegetable wit¬ 
nesses of this one phase of my ‘niceness.’ I am 
nice, too, about your sex—very nice about you, 
Nelly, when I find you trying to enact one definition 
of your favorite word, namely, affecting to be verv 
‘fine.’” 

I When my cousin Tom indulged me with a flood 
of words, as upon the present occasion, I always 
leA him as soon as I was able. Seeing my littk- 
brothera in a neighboring field, I now hastened to 
join them, not forgetting to shoot my Parthcan ar¬ 
row, as I reached the other aide of the gale sav 
ing— 

“Good-by, Cousin Tom! You won’t need vour 
dictionary to discover what that means !’’ 

“ Right, Neily,” cried out Tom, as I fled before 
him. “In yourroeabiilary it means, - glad to get 
rid of you.’ You perceive I understand your dic¬ 
tionary, though you won’t study mine.’’ 

I am DOW approaching the period of my life int 
which events most important to my happiness and 
the development of my character, were crowded 
According to the promise which my father had made 
my aunt Spenser, I accompanied her to Saraio-n 
Spring: my father, to my great regret, bemg d’! 
tamed at home by important business. 

My aunt had scarcely become settled in her 
apartments a, the hotel, before she was surronnded 
by a host of welcoming friends, who, at taiKing 
once, attempted to render hern,, fait ,o sfam 
of existing affairs ; such as what “ stars’’ w..' 
the different houses; M'ho were the lion<» and T 
e^ses of the Springs,, who the rival MIe: 

the most ntherchi beaux; what flirtation,’ 

onthecarpet; What engagements hadtalrrp,:^^^^ 

what “affairs’’ were loo bad to be overlwk^: 
who were the “ fortunes,’’ and who the pennfle!. 
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pretenders; with a long list of delightful things to 
come off, in the shape of balls, breakfasts, pic-nics, 
gipsy parties, &c. 

Ill all this din, my aunt was in her element; and, 

I confess, she acquired additional dignity in nay 
eyes, from the importance which she appeared to 
possess in the eyes of all these stylish people, whose 
conversation was well calculated to make an unso- 
phi>ticatcd young person believe that the world 
turned upon its axis for their especial benefit. 

I had not been many days at the Springs, before 
I ceased to inform every new acquaintance that X 
was not yet “out.” I looked so tall and womanly 
that it availed me nothing. Young ladies, a dozen 
years my seniors, took my arm familiarly as we 
walked the piazza, and told me their “ experience.” 
Young gentlemen with mustaches, and some old- 
i.«h ones without, like young Norval, “hovered 
about my steps, and marked the path I took;” 
while my cousin Fanny, who was six months older 
than myself, being small and childish-looking, was 
left, perfectly unmolested, mistress of her own time. 
No young ladies made her their confidante ; no in¬ 
sinuating gentlemen, old or young, follow^ed her in 
her walks. 

But this is disingenuous. When I commenced 
this narrative, I determined to sift out my own past 
thoughts and actions with an unfaltering will, to 
“ extenuate nothing, to set down naught in malice,” 
and, above all, to gloss over no truth. I know now, 
though I did not then, reader, that it was not my 
tall person and my cousin Fanny’s little fairy figure 
and childish face that made this vast ditference in 
the attention which we received. The smoothest 
and most fawning of the flatterers, who strove to 
jx’rsuade me that it was folly to keep me in the 
background as an embryo young lady, knew well, 
in their inmost hearts, that I was a simple, ingenu¬ 
ous school-girl, without a tithe of that knowledge 
and experience which would have fitted me to 
move in the false and artificial atmosphere in which 
I was placed. The truth is, the most exaggerated 
reports of my father’s wealth were circulated at the 
Springs; reports which my aunt’s deportment, 
mode of life, and conversation served to confirm; 
and it was as the only daughter of the wealthy Mr. 
I..itchfield that I received the adulation of these 
very disinterested friends and admirers. 

This better knowledge I had not, however, ac¬ 
quired then ; and, as was to be expected, my little 
head, which, I was daily told by several scores of 
gentlemen, had the “ veritable toumure antique'* 
the true “ Medicean posej" was completely turned ; 
and I have^o doubt that I played many a “ fantas¬ 
tic trick before high Heaven,” which, if I now 
paused to recall and dwell upon, would cause me 
to drop my pen, that I might cover my burning face 
with my hands. 

In the midst of all this delirium of the senses, 
when my intoxicated vanity, growing* with whaj it 
led on, was insatiate of food, I could not fail to ob¬ 
serve one young man of distinguished appearance, 


who, so far from courting our acquaintance, kepi 
himself obstinately aloof from us. My cousin Ju¬ 
lia, who was one of that numerous class of young 
ladies who always express themselves m superla¬ 
tives, declared that she was “ wild” to be intro¬ 
duced to him ; while even Fanny, roused to an un¬ 
usual degree of enthusiasm, declared his musuche 
to be “ divine.” 

My aunt, whose masterly generalship no ordmsry 
person could circumvent, had managed an imrodno- 
tion. It was one of those rapid surprises, o la 
poUon, which bear down all resistance; 
her antagonist discovered her tnclics, he exliibi^al 
equal skill in parrying them, nnd she got no urt r. 

During all this skirmishing, I remained perfecU, 
passive, and seemingly unconscious. But it 
all seeming. I had noticed from the first ihak 

Mr. Flemming avoided an acquaintance wi 

was not from want of interest in o,u memlier u 
least of the party. In dining or 

ball or concert, pleasuro-party orpromeo.d^" 

in church— whenever 1 turned my eyes in 

tion, I always found his fixed np^ me tdb . 
length, the interest which he inspired in ra 
obstinate, yet flattering, scrutiny, became po 

lynbsorbing, nnd I was restless in sooi^yjnj' 

owner of those large, dark, senouseyes w ^ - 

Of course, he must have been .ware of nq 
sciousness of his observation; 
much womanly self-respect, had been o ^ 
brought up, to i"<ercbnnge glance, 
of a different sex, 8till he could not b 
noticed his constant scrutiny. 

Our friends talked to us of h.s 

dered we did not know him, an ve 
agreeable qualities, his fine - uni and 

taste, his conversational abilities, 
cousin, annoyed at his indiflerence, 
in disparaging terras of him. To roe, ® ^ 

coldness, his reserve, his ^jujaiion, 

powerful charm. I had been sated with 
with attentions, and the secret homage 
he paid me exercised a -*"exi^ri- 

ence over me, which I had never 
enced. In short, I was indulging m 
vagueness of a young girl’s ^^i^.jdness. 

day by day, increased in stren^ ^^^ui 

Mr. Flemming was known to 
ex-govemor of one of the .. gj,tabli»li?<^! 

His family respectability WM ^yoftbe 

though, personally, he availed him- 

visitors at the Springs. Nor couutr)t 

self largely of the facilities whic , „faiu:ers 
are so freely-too ' „^ss,ng. 

whose manners and appearance arc p . 

Mr. Flemming’s associates, howeve , 
were among the most recherche at t e ^ 
his reserve and exclusiveness ni® ® 
more sought aAer. ,. u nionib 

Wc had dwelt beneath the same roo ^ 
without any further knowledge o » yjgitiog eo* 
described, w’hen, one eveningj w 
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of the mineral springs, I overheard a party of young 
Quakers, who had stopped for the night on their 
way from Lake George, conversing about the place 
and its attractions. Curious to know what people, 
whose education removed them so far from the 
frivolities of the life led here, would say, I paused 
to listen, and discovered that they had just returned 
from visiting the tomb of Margaret Davidson, and 
considered this the only object of interest in the 
place. As I listened to the comments of these in¬ 
telligent people, I blushed as I remembered that I 
had been here a whole month without recollecting 
that, within a few minutes’ walk, the ashes of this 
interesting girl reposed. Not one amid the hun¬ 
dreds of gay butterflies who flitted by me had ever 
mentioned the existence of this monument to youth¬ 
ful genius and piety; most of them had, perhaps, 
never heard of their gifted countrywoman. This, 
however, was not the case with me. I had pored 
over the histor'es of Margaret and her no less gifted 
sister, and wept over their untimely deaths, till, in 
the fullness of girlish enthusiasm, to have shared 
Margaret Davidson’s genius, and enjoyed the high 
privilege of descending to posterity through Irving’s 
matchless pen, I would gladly have shared her fate. 
Determined to repair this oversight as soon as 
possible, I arose at an early hour the next morning 
to pm my resolution into effect. I had inquired of 
the landlord, the evening before, the direction, and 
found no difficulty in discovering the spot. I re¬ 
mained some minutes beside the monument, filled 
with sadder and more elevated thoughts than had 
occupied my mind for many weeks, when I turned 
to go, for the night dew had fallen thickly, and my 
thin shoes were completely wet. As I retraced my 
iteps, my foot slipped upon part of a broken tomb¬ 
stone, which lay half hidden in the earth, and I fell. 

I arose quickly, when, to my dismay, I discovered 
that I had severely wrenched my foot, and was un¬ 
able to stand upon it without violent pain. I sat 
down upon a neighboring tombstone, and considered 
what to do. Walk I could not, and, in this lonely 
burial-ground, I might remain all day without being 
*een. A feeling of desolation, added to the pain of 
my sprained foot, quite unstrung me, and I bent my 
ace upon my knees and wept unrestrainedly. A 
sudden rustling near by aroused me; I lirted my 
head, and a voice, which I recognized immediately, 
mqaired if I was in want of any assistance ? A 
burning bluj.h covered my face, and, hastily draw- 
J^mj, gown over my injured foot, which had now 
^un to swell frightfully, I faltered out some cou- 
Juwd expressions, the purport of which was that I 
ad f^len, and hurt my foot so severely that I was 
Unable to walk. 

assistance. Miss Litchfield,” i 
»a Flemming—for it w^as he--“ you may be able 
o reach one of the neighboring houses.” And, 
down, he offered me his arm. 

^ ^'o^iewhat more composed, 
in ’ ^ accepted his aid. But it was 

f my foot was too severely hurt to put it to 


the ground without extreme agony, and I nearly 
fell again. Seeing, at a glance, the extent of ray 
injury, Flemming replaced me gently on the marble 
slab, and, begging me to be composed till he should 
return, he ran off’ at full speed. Before many mi¬ 
nutes, he returned, accompanied by a laborer car¬ 
rying a large arm-chair, in which I was placed and 
borne easily to a house not far distant. Here a 
country wagon with a linen tilt was procured, and 
I was lifted, still seated in the chair, into it, and 
conveyed to the hotel. 

For more than a week I was kept imprisoned in 
my room, with my foot upon a sofa; yet never had 
I spent a more blissful week ! Every morning 
some little offering, with Mr. Fleraming’.s compli¬ 
ments, came to brighten the day. Choice flowers, 
fruits, books, and luxuries not procurable at the 
Springs, w'ere constantly on my table. 

My aunt, since my accident, had become one of 
Mr. Flemming’s warmest admirers. All the frost¬ 
work which enveloped him having melted away, he 
was constantly at her side ; and she once, quite in¬ 
advertently, poor woman, in dwelling upon this 
happy is.sue, congratulated me upon my accident! 

At the expiration of a week, I was carried down 
daily to a quiet little parlor, where I received, at 
times, my most intimate associates. Here, also 
was Flemming introduced, by my aunt, on the first 
day of my removal. Notwithstanding I expected 
him, and knew the very hour he was coming, still, 
when he came, I was so fluttered that, though he 
took my hand, held it for an instant in his, and mur¬ 
mured something about the precious privilege of 
being of service to me, I never could recall exactly 
what he said, nor remember one word of my own 
agitated thanks. 


J^romltus time forward, Mr. Flemming became a 
daily visitor to our little parlor. He was the life of 
our circle. He charmed my aunt; he charmed my 
cousins ; and need I say how entirely he charmed 
me? He would saunter in of a morning, with a 
bunch of wild flowers in his hand, and chat Ijeside 
my sofa, or sometimes, with a book, would read 
some pleasant tale or poem. 

Things went on in this way for a fortnight, and 
my aunt began to taik of returning home. My foot 
was nearly well, and 1 would soon be able to travel 
One morning, a raflle having attracted aH my usual 
visitors, I was silling alone, when the door opened 
and Flemming entered Ihe room. It was the first 
time I had received him alone, and a little feelinir 
of awkwardness disconcerted me. I apologized 
for the absence of my aunt and cousins, wiihout 

recollecting that he could Scarcely be ignorant of 

what occupied them. But Flemming was so com 
posed, so gentle and respectful in his manner ihat 
I was very soon reassured; and, as he drew hi, 
chair near me, and began to converse in his usual 
quiet manner, I soon forgot that we were alone' 

“Do you know,” said he, abrupily, looking me 
.teadily in the face wiih a r^cuhar exp^sir 
“that X sometimes think I have known you hi 
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bome other state of existence ? Have you never 
detected me watching you before I knew you?” 

The blood mounted to my face; but, before I 
could frame an answer, he continued— 

“I know you must; you could not avoid it. 
Yes,” he added, in a slow, distinct voice, “ 1 have 
known and loved you in some other world!” 

I was very young, very inexperienced, but I 
knew that Mr. Flemming was making love to me; 
and, agitated and frightened, I looked round and 
half rose from my seat to go; but, before 1 could 
«^arry out my half-formed purpose, Flemming left 
his chair, and, seating himself on the sofa beside 
me, he took both my hands in his. 

‘‘ Ellen,” he said, in the same low, calm voice, 

“ I love you! Will you not love me, and become 
my wife ?” 

I was too agitated to speak—^to know what to 
say; but when he looked into my face, and asked 
me if I disliked him, he must have found his answer 
there ; for he drew my head upon his shoulder and 
soothed me with gentle words. I did not speak, 
but shed tears, which, if they were tears of happi¬ 
ness, must bring bliss very near to agony. Flera- 
ming begged me to be composed, and I was forced 
to be so; for we heard steps approaching, and, as 
they came nearer, we distinguished my aunt's 
voice. Flemming, quick as thought, disappeared 
through the low, open window, and, the next mo¬ 
ment, my aunt Spenser appeared. 

My agitation could not be concealed; and I had 
no desire that it should. My aunt received my 
communication very differently from what I had 
expected. Flemming was so great a favorite of 
hers that I thought she would be highly gratified 
at ms proposal. But she replied that this was a 
very serious matter, and she did not know what my 
father would say to it. She mused a little while, 
and then said— 

“Ellen, we must leave here to-morrow; and you 
must promise me that you will not see Mr. Flem¬ 
ming, nor communicate with him, till you have 
your father’s sanction. I shall write him a note, 
and exact the same of him.” 

I was perfectly willing to comply with my aunt’s 
request; I appreciated, in an imperfect degree, the 
responsibility of her situation, and I felt perfectly 
certain that Flemming would follow us immediate¬ 
ly. Of ray father’s approbation 1 w'as assured. I 
knew he loved me too well to refuse anything that 
would make me so happy, and prepared to leave 
Saratoga with a light heart* 

If Flemming promi^ my aunt not to oommirai- 
cate with me before Iieft, he did not keep his pro¬ 
mise. I did not see him again, for my aunt re- 
* raained near me till 1 retired to bed; but in my 
room I found my first love letter! I wish I had 
this letter now—I wish it had not been destroyed. 
Then, reader, you would say that such love, so 
pure, so exalied, so disinterested as was there de¬ 
picted, deserved all the first fond devotion of a wo¬ 
man's heart. 


We left Saratoga, imd, on the third day, reached 
Litchfield. As he pressed me to his heart, a tear 
rolled down my dear father’s cheek, and, for the 
first time, a misgiving as to his willingness to part 
with me seized me. But I was soon consoled. 
Frederic had said, in tht letter, that, assured of ray 
affection, he would follow me to the ends of the 
earth, and Litchfield was very far from being the 
end of the earth, but a very comfortable home, 
where I knew we could live, happily as the day is 
long, with my dear father. 

My aunt took the earliest opportunity to see ray 
father alone, and communicate to him a lull account 
of Mr. Flemming and his proposals, dwelling, with 
particular emphasis, upon her own great prudence 
in not permitting me to see or communicate with 
my lover till be had received bis approbation. 
Whether my father enlightened roy aunt, in any de¬ 
gree, upon the article of prudence, I know not; but 
when he sent for me, and gravely questioned me as 
to this affair, I left him with a saddened heart. 

“I must know something more,” he said, “of 
this young man than your aunt is able to tell me, 
ere I give the treasure of my life to him.” 

Information of one kind came sooner than we ex¬ 
pected, but from a source which I repudiated and 
despised with the whole strength of ray nature. 
The morning after my arrival, roy cousin Tom 
came over to see me; and, on being informed by 
my father of my attachment, and of my lover’s pro¬ 
posals, bo told my father that be knew Flemming 
well. He said that he had been a classmate of his 
at Princeton, and that he had been ignominioufly 
expelled for his profligacy! My poor father, credu¬ 
lous, and easily alarmed on a subject so vital to bis 
happiness, flew to me with this intelligence; but I 
laughed his information to scorn. 1 sought ray cou¬ 
sin ; and, with a white face and flashing eye, 1 
asked him how he dared to calumniate a manwhose 
shoe latchets he was not worthy to tie. 

Tom looked at me gravely, and said— 

“ It is true.” 

“ What your motive may be,” I replied, in bitter 
scorn, “ ill attempting to ruin my happiness, I know 
not, nor do 1 care. I will even deal charitably with 
you, and say that you have not invented this tale, 
that you mean some other man ; but if ever you 
dare to utter these foul lies again in this hou-e, it 
will be in the spirit of the dastard, who maligns 
behind his back, the man whom he is afraid to 
meet face to face !” 

Tom’s countenance became pale and agitated; 
but he answered, calmly— 

“ I am not afraid, Ellen, to say to Mr. Flem¬ 
ming’s face all I have said to your father; nor am 
I mistaken in the man. Governor Flemming. ol 
^ , had not two 8on.«, of the same age, called 

Frederic. There can be no mistake; and I hope, 
my dear cousin, that you will one day do me morp 
justice than you are able to yield me now.” 

My anger, my rage, had been so excessive, that 
1 was unable to control it; but it exhausted iiseT 
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by its own violence; and sub.sjded in a burst of 
tears, which, too proud to let my detested cousin see, 
1 fled to ray own room to conceal. That evening, 
however, all my evil feelings were absorbed in one 
of triumphant joy. My father received a respect¬ 
ful, sensible letter from Mr. Flemming, applying for 
my hand, and inclosing one from his father, just re¬ 
ceived, in answer to one he had written him the 
day after my accident, W'hen he said, already deep¬ 
ly in love with me, he had resolved to endeavor to 
win my regard. 

The letter of Governor Flemming was one of the 
most cordial and touching specimens of fatherly in¬ 
terest and atiection it was possible to conceive. 
The tears coursed down my cheeks as I read it; 
even my father was evidently moved by it. He 
■poke of Frederic as the pride and ornament of his 
old age, dwelling upon his high principles and in¬ 
tegrity , and, in sanctioning his desire to marry, he 
prayed that the woman of his choice might prove 
worthy of him. The letter concluded with a play¬ 
ful postscript from one of his sisters, and a tender 
little message from his mother. 

With what pride did I read these touching evi¬ 
dences of afleciion from my lover’s family ! How 
much nearer did it bring him to me ! Already I 
was with him, in imagination, in his distant home. 
Visiting these loved relatives, and convincing them, 

y my devotion to their dear one, that I was worthy 
of him. ^ 

My father had exacted of roe a promise that I 
Would neither see nor correspond with my lover 
tor three months, during which time he should take 
weans to inform himself of his character and worthi- 
ness to possess my hand. This prohibition now sat 
jg lly upon my heart. Frederic, informed of the 
estriciion, could account for my silence; and, with 
he bright hopes and beautiful visions that filled my 

wmd, three months seemed but a day in love’s cal¬ 
culation. 

&veral weeks passed away, and 1 heard nolhing 
ive lo ihe all-absorbing object of my thoughts, 
t steps my father-was taking to inquire into 
y over s character I was entirely ignorant of. To 
never alluded to Ihe subject, nor bad X cou- 

nsuallvte*^*^°V’' “ore than 

Meaw in i felt every con- 

•nd receivforward my happiness, 

“ of his probation should expire. 

•hi. totTf' °"*y did I experience at 

him with .1 which I had spoken to 

Tom hn/1 ^ mieraperate violence, my cousin 
»e ft vexed 

•hat’aft' V ‘''“-""P®"’®®' I was aware 

•»d w« „r .u "**"’** “ habit of teasing, 

for Tom’s disn^**-““'‘eioueness of nature, 

% w -“-"y “■•"d and obiig! 

rervantslitedt ^ 7® P®®' ‘"d 'o the old : all 

“ paint I me'?’ *" him. I. 

‘® '®»“nd any one’s feelings; and. 


though I could not say that I regretted my indignant 
ouiburst of Mcorn at his unmanly assertions relative 
to my lover, still I wished that they had been a lit¬ 
tle more feminine in expression and temperate in 
utterance. But I could not apologize to him ; I still 
felt loo angry at his wanton, reckless attack upon a 
man so much his superior. I regretted, however, 
the break I had occasioned with such a near rela¬ 
tive, more especially on my father's account; for 
Tom was warmly attached to papa, who, from long 
habit, had got to rely upon his opinions, and lean 
upon him for companionship. If no quarrel had 
occurred, I should not have regretted Tom’s ab¬ 
sence on my own account, for neither in habits, 
manners, nor appearance did he suit my taste! 
There seemed to me to have been an antagonistic 
feeling between us from my infancy, and this last 
exhibition of it on his part had deepened indiflerence 
into dislike, and I would gladly have been relieved 
from the necessity of constant association with him 

My father never alluded lo Tom’s absence; and as 

no opportunity oflered for me lo say a conciliating 
word, I was loo proud to make one. 

About a month after my return, I was walking 
one evening in the grounds, some distance from the 
house, when I suddenly heard my name called. I 
started violently ; for I knew the voice of my lover 
The next instant he was before me, at my feet 
with my hands clasped in his. My first word was 
one of reproach lor having caused me to disobey 
my father. But when he broke forth into wild and 
impassioned language, and told me that he could 
not bve denied the bliss of seeing me, I forgot my 
father and hi.s injunctions, and suffered him to de¬ 
tain me while he poured out his love and his misen' 

It was wrong, I know; I should have left him im ‘ 
mediately; but was it in human nature to fly from 
the expression of such a love ? Then, too, he was 
Ihm and pale, and those beautiful, sad eyes of his 
looked sunken and sadder si,II. He told me that 
anxiety was impairing his health; and 1 saw tha, 

It was so. The paleness of his countenance, and 
t^he languor which subdued without impairing the 
^auty of his form, spoke volumes lo my heart and 
I sat down beside him upon the trunk of a felled 
tr^. and listened to him without resistance HI 
told me Ihat a letter from his father required his 
mstant presence at home, on business of vital im 

|»rlance to his family. His father, be said, U.! 
Iieved him to be married by thia time, and ur-ed 
h« setting off With his bride immediately. He 
showed me the letter: it was fully g* urgent ns^ 
described. The business was some lawsuit, which 
mvolved the fortune, of the whole family ‘ J 
Fred a presence was necessary. The leiie. “ 
tamed the most affectionate and flattering 

ome. How shalll describe what followed » M 

lover’a errand was to persuade me to el ^ 
him. He said it would ^ °®® 

should be .hletoreturn^harh~ 
paired, would sink under the wnarei 
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no reasonable objection at the end of the period as- ' 
signed, and why not marry at once? His anger 
would be but short-lived, and would fade upon an 
absence of several months. 

I resisted my lover; resisted him even when I 
felt that he was dearer to me than ever. And why? 
Because God had blessed me with a good mother, 
who had early instilled into my mind the difference 
between right and wrong, and who had planted in 
my heart, till it identified itself with my nature, a 
strong sense of womanly decorum. The idea of a 
clandestine marriage was opposed to all my ideas 
of feminine delicacy. To deceive and disobey my 
father would be both mean and sinful. Already 
had I gone contrary to his expressed command in 
meeting my lover, and the pain I was now endur¬ 
ing was the punishment of my disobedience. What 
were months, or even years, of separation com¬ 
pared with the remorse of a lifetime? 

“ No! I love you, Frederic,” I said; “ I will bo 
faithful to you till death ; but never ask me to for¬ 
feit my self-respect.” 

I left my lover abruptly, without turning, without ; 
pausing to listen to his last expostulations, and took 
refuge in my own room, determining not to wander 
again from the house till my father’s prohibition 
was removed. 

Time passed on; I heard nothing of my lover; I 
knew not where he was, or if ray resistance to his 
wishes had offended him. My father preserved a 
profound silence regarding him, and the bright and 
hopeful dreams which had gilded my life for weeks 
past were replaced by anxiety and dejection of 

spirits. . . , . 

More than two of the three months had gone by, 
when, one day, to my surprise, I saw from my 
chamber window my cousin Tom walking up the 
avenue to the house. A change had taken place in 
Tom’s appearance, which I could not at first un¬ 
ravel ; he had a great deal of hair on his face, and 
looked darker m complexion than when I had seen 
him last. I wondered if he had forgiven me, and 
would ask for me, and expected momentarily to bo 
sent for; but I was disappointed. At the end of 
two hours 1 saw him leave the house; and, in a 
few minutes, I heard my father’s footsteps ap¬ 
proaching, and then his knock at my room door. 

I will pul in as few words as possible the com¬ 
munication which he came to make. He said that 
my cousin Tom, from the first, was so convinced 
of the unprincipled character of Frederic Flemming, 
that he shrank with dread from my marrying him ; 
that, when shown the letter of Governor Flemming, 
which hud been inclosed to my father, he pro¬ 
nounced it a forgery, saying that, at college, he had 
been rcmarkaole for his wonderful power of imitat¬ 
ing writing. The only way to decide this and every 
other point was to apply to Governor Flemming in 
person; and this Tom decided to do. He set off 
immediately on that long and fatiguing journey, saw 
Governor Flemming, and opened his errand to him 
without reserve, showing him the letter which pur- 


-■r .-.-ij-LTU 

ported to come from him. ’With much emotion. 
Governor Flemming informed my cousin that his 
son was a young man wholly lost to all principle, 
and that he had disinherited him several years be¬ 
fore, in consequence of his di>honorable conduct. 

He said, with reference to the letter, that Tom’s 
surmise was true; he had repeatedly forged his fa¬ 
ther’s name, and involved him in painful difficulties. 
Governor Flemming expressed great sympathy for 
the lady and her family, who had become dupes of 
the plausible manners and winning appearance of 
this disgrace to bis name; but added that be con¬ 
sidered it his duty to advise Mr. Drayion to return 
immediately home and undeceive them, ere it was 
too late. He did so; and was the bearer of a sensi¬ 
ble and feeling letter to my father from Governor 
Flemming. 

1 listened, with outward composure, to thisnar- 
I raiive; yet every word of it fell like a knell upon 
my heart. Light, sunshine, hope seemed suddenly 
to die out within my soul. 1 fell as if a cold, dead 
weight had crushed me down, which I had no power 
to fling off. I had no thoughts, no power of reflec¬ 
tion. In the numbness of every faculty, there re¬ 
mained but one vague, yearning wish— the desire to 
shut my eyes to this weary life, and find relief and 
rest upon my mother’s bosom. 

How long I remained thus I know not; bull was 
aroused by my father’s voice, exclaiming— 

“ My child! my child ! why do you gaze upon 
me thus? Do you not kuow me? It ia your fa¬ 
ther!” 

He grasped my shoulder and shook it, and I saw 
the big tears roll down his cheeks, for myeywwere 
still riveted upon his face. Suddenly, all conscious¬ 
ness left me, and I remember nothing for many 
1 days. When recollection returned, I found my fa’ 
ther and Mammy Hetty leaning over my bed. Mv 
father’s face was haggard and careworn; it seemed 
to me that twenty years could scarcely have eflecl- 
ed so great a change. Even in this hour of bitter 
anguish, when, with returning consciousness, the 
memory of my sorrows filled ray whole being, 
was carried out of myself by this sad spectacle. 
This is all through me, 1 thought; and, for the first 
time, tears moistened my eyes. “ I am belter, dear 
papa,” I said, stretching out my hand to him. e 
took my thin band in his, bent over it an instant, 
and hastily left the room; but not before 1 had le l 
his hot tears rain down upon it. 

Some days elapsed, and my progress 
; covery was so slow as scarcely to be noticed, 
spring of my mind appeared broken. The sb-v ’ 
which I had received still vibrated in my soul, and 
I had no power to lift myself up from the dust and 
ashes of my lost happiness. I had no wants, no 
wishes. They moved me from ray be<l to an ea«v- 
; chair, and I sat up as long as I was directed to o 
I so. 1 took the nourishment they offered me. 

5 obediently swallowed every nauseous 
I mattered little what they did with me, provi(H 
' they did not require me to speak. 
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But one thing aroused me from this dull stupor of 
the mind-my father’s presence. When he visited 
me, his pale, altered countenance, his anxious ex¬ 
pression awoke the single chord that answered to 
human touch. I tried to be cheerful for his sake, I 
strove to talk; and, when I could not speak, my ca¬ 
resses told him that his daughter’s love for him w-as 
unchanged. My little brothers I could not bear in 
my room. Their bright faces, their noisy habits, 
and their unguarded questions, made me shrink from 
iheir presence. I still loved them dearly; but I 
had no communion with their bright and happy 
natures. 

Amid all this mental misery, there was nothing 
which 1 now feel ashamed to look back and dwell 
upon. No weak recurrence to the past, no lamenta¬ 
tions over the unworthy. From the moment I be- 
wme aware of my former lover’s true character, 

1 shrank from his image with strong repugnance. 
Memory never clothed him in the delusive colors 
0 a bygone period. I saw him always as he was, 
a degraded, dishonored man—an impostor. And 
ihu il was that barbed the arrow which lay quiver¬ 
ing: m ray heart. Had he been a worthier man, I 
Muld have borne it better; but to have yielded up 
Ite whole treasure of my affections upon such a 
»liriae.-ob, what was there to console, to support* 
me under such a calamity? I could have moved 
"mg my appointed path in life cheerfully, with the 
■neniory of a dead lover in my heart, calmly look- 
g forward to a reunion beyond the grave. But 
Wit an unworthy one!—alas, what was I to do 
ih the weight of wasted affection thrown back 
poo me Nothing, that I could see, but bend un- 
oer It and let it crush me. 

^ continued in this state, 
unexpectedly 

. , She was much moved on seeing 

inaJ “ endeavored to suppress her feel- 

alf that 1 with me some time, doing 

»ind "“r 

somAii • ° ^ tell mo 

informeH*' ’*"*’**.“’*"’• Then, in a few words, she 

niin whi 1.1.^" crtlical situation. The 

« lea^h fall 'o ward off bad 

•wepuway «' *>is whole fortune was 

»o' a aiogle dollar. P"”®***®”* *>® “"-““d 

‘aSSijtt^irTr'’ "'® 

I had had^f father, and the wish—the 

*0 xo to h- ®®”y ® weary day—arose within 

*0 go to him ‘T ^ comforter. *1 prepared 

know the wor« • "> my demand to 

‘'%lil paralytic 7"*'“®'’ '“"’'"d a 

^ and waa ai in bed. No hu¬ 


man power could now keep me from him : I went 
to him directly. Feeble as I was, I saw it comfort- 
ed him to have me near him; and every moment 
which my own debilitated slate allowed me to be 
up, was spent by his bedside. 

I was sitting, one morning, during this anxious 
period, in a large chair in my father’s dressing- 
room, W'aiting till he was ready to see me, when the 
door opened and my cousin Tom entered the room. 
He started back when he saw me; but, the next 
moment, approached and held out his hand. Weak¬ 
ened and unstrung as I was, his sudden entrance 
sensibly disturbed my composure ; but I forgot my¬ 
self in my surprise at the emotion which he be¬ 
trayed. His whole countenance, as he gazed upon 
me, worked with strong agitation. Another in¬ 
stant, and he dropped iny hand, and walked to a 
distant window, where he remained some time in 
silence. When he rejoined me, his face bore the 
marks of suppressed feeling. He sat down beside 

me, and, in an unsteady voice, said_ 

“Exeu<e me, Ellen; I did not know you had 
b«n so 111. I was not prepared lo find you so—o 
changed.” *■ 

‘‘Changed, cousiu?” I replied, wiih a sad smile, 
“les, I am greatly changed; but in no respect 
more so than in my estimate of your friendship I 
have heartfelt thanks to render you. cousin, and a 
humble apology.” 

an7«rn*‘'^‘* 'he fleshless hand which I laid in his, 
and said something, m a low, husky voice, ahou 

father. «oramouplace question about my 

I had not been without agitation myself in this 
ntervtew; and glad to escape from any further 
trial in my feeble state, I gladly follotved bis exam- 

pie, and we spoke of my father till summoned to his 
room. 

This first painful interview over, I was soon able 
to meet my cousin with composure, and with a very 
different estimate of his character from what I had 
before entertained. His presence was no longer a 
restraint to me, and I listened with respect ifth! 
optnions he advanced, and the advice which h! 

gave my father in his present difficulties “ 

A fortnight elapsed before my father became con 
valescent; and, ere that time arrived, I bad learned 
to appmetate. io the full extent, our misfortune la 
soon as he was able to be removed, we must' seek 
another home; and already had I talked our future 
plans over with him. The pecessitv fn, . 
had dispelled the dull lethar^ of my mind. 7"’°“ 
felt that I had sacred duties to perform nntt-''7 
efforts lo make. I must live forTither.’ ^ 
longer think of myself. I, is^lishinl r'""^' 
ly I looked realiiy i„ ,he faL 17/7'“’" 

in all the various points of our position ^a I 
for remedies! Our only means of ’ 

henceforth be the rent If a house 

had been leA me by my grandfath 

• ■'“"“I 
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enable us to live with frugality in a bumble dwell¬ 
ing ; while, to defray the expense of my brothers’ 
ecliicalion, I proposed to undertake a little school. 

This was my plan ; but, to my regret, it was not 
carried out in all its points. My father called in 
another counsel.>r, in the person of my cousin Tom, 
who, as usual, had everything his own way. A 
comlortuble little cottage belonging to Tom, some 
di.>tance from the village, and nearer to his resi¬ 
dence than to “ Maple Park,” was, at a nominal 
rent, appointed for our residence; while, by some 
private arrangement, the provisions of W'hich I was 
not made aecpiainted with, my cousin was to be 
re>ponsible for the education of the boys when they 
should l>e old enough to leave home ; the school m 
the village, to W'hich they now W’ent, not being be¬ 
yond our pre>ent means. 

Severe as had been the stroke which involved 
the total loss of his fortune, my father suffered little 
from it, in comparison W'ith what he had endured ; 
in his anxiety for me. Ilis child again restored to 
him, each day increasing in strength and cheerful¬ 
ness, repaid him for every other loss. Unambi¬ 
tious and simple in his habits, he had no regrets in 
the loss of fortune, save for me. To see me de¬ 
prived of the comforts, the luxuries to which I had 
been accustomed, grieved him sorely. He had 
witnessed my enjoyment of the dazzling pleasures 
which his wealth and the social position of our 
family had surrounded me, and he feared the effects 
of the change upon my happiness. Ah, how little, 
at that time, did he understand me ! how little ap¬ 
preciate the revolution which had taken place in my 
character! A whirlwind had swept over my mind. 
The future, which ardent girlhood had once painted 
in such brilliant colors, was now an arid desert. A 
new road lay before me, dull, prosaic, eventless, it 
is true, but it was the path of duty, along which I 
could safely move without fear of trap or pitfall; 
and on this I now pressed forward calmly, as the 
solo object of my life, shrinking, with painful and 
averted gaze, from all that had once made the 
charm of my existence; for, though that charm 
was broken, it had left its impress behind. I had 
lived upon divine draughts; I could not accept 
wormwood instead, and call it pleasant. Yet I was 
not unhappy. How could I be unhappy with such 
a cause for thankfulness in my heart? When I 
thought of my escape, I thanked God for being mer¬ 
ciful to me—thanked him mid bitter tears, though 
they welled from a bruised heart and a poisoned 
memory. 

Before my aunt Spenser concluded her visit, 
which was for the purpose of making the most kind 
and generous offers to us in our misfortunes, she 
gave me the last intelligence I received of Frederic 
Flemming. She said that, much to her surprise, he 
hud called at her house the day she heard of my 
father’s failure, and was unintentionally admitted. 
He came, he said, to make some inquiries for me. 
The three months of his probation, he added, would 
expire on the morrow, and it was his intention to 


present himself to my father and demand my had 
My aunt told him, coldly, that, from all she could 
learn, such a visit would prove most unuccepiablc, 
and intimated her desire to end the interview-, to 
Flemming was not to be so easily lepeUed. He 
gave way to the most vehement eipressicns, ap- 
pi-aled to my aunt, reproached her for haviog lia- 
cned to his eneraiea-for deserting him. He vovred, 
in the strongest language, that ciistenee, wi.hout 
me, was unbearable; that, if I would not live lor 
him, ho would die for me; and concloded by sap 
ing he should depart that very day for LilcbBeld, 
elnim me as hi. wife, and beard my purse-proud 

father in his own home. 

My aunt, aware, from this expression, that he 
was ignorant of my father’s misfortunes, and, a^ 
ious to see the effect it would have upon him, a.^ 
him if be had not heard of the totri ru.uwh.cb W 
fuller, upon ray father? He started in extmmeJJ 
prise, asked some questions closely to 

Ld rose to go. My aunt said that a more 
being, in those few minutes, it was .m(«s,^e^^ 
conceive. He made no inquiry for me, Iho^^ 
nuot spoke of myillness; all 
my father’s loss of fortune. 
uncle Spenser learned that he had left o 
oany with a profligate actress. 

^ This was very bitter. Hitherto, 
affections alone had suffered; now, 
was left without a single foothold. ^ 

Flemming, unprincipled as he ^ ^ 

I now saw that my expected we 
attraction, and that his whole con ’ |f„ 

first, had been a deep-laid plan to enrich him« 

"yeTe"nmved to our oCaffe- My 

ors, pleased with his honors e ^ 

them, insisted upon his taking >* 'squired, 

and plate. Of ihese. we selected wlm.^«^^ 

and our new home welcomed us wtth.l 

My health and strength now 
’ had no time to dwell hurtfully upon 
s every hour was too fully me 

I laugh and bounding step were go 
I ever, I had, in their place, grateful ^ 


CVCl, * ... - X - 

alacrity of will that smoothed 
places of our changed lot, and ma(^ 
home a little shrine of happiness 
often would he draw me to his si » ’ 

down my hair and check, ^ . ijggel 

darling, the stay and comfort 
I not, then, repaid for every sacr 
I was, an hundredfold! neriod, 

My cousin Tom, -er^nally 

constant counselor and friend. , ^-ers of 

ercised, in our behalf, the mec 
several tradesmen, hammering, ® ^ lo 

gluing, and putting the 6"'^*“"* pei“'«- 

a nameless comfort, which the 
and upholsterer had no skill to uole^ 

could not drive a nail, or hang P 
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-urn was present to approve. My liiile brothers 
followed him about with endless wants, and even 
OOP maid of all work called upon him, in his capa¬ 
city of landlord, to amend any evils which existed 
in her dominion, the kitchen. 

And how did I like all this intimacy ? is the next 
question. Very well, reader. I now fell the com- 
fort, f having a practical friend; and I made many 
demands upon Tom’s services myself. A little re¬ 
serve there was between us, ’tis true, but more on 
his side than on mine. I felt that I ow’ed Tom a 
deep obligation; and mine was not a nature to feel 
^titudo a burthen. I had buried, with the past, 
all recollection of my ancient feud with him. 
'Hether he still recollected it, it w^as impossible 
for me to say. That his interference in my behalf 
had been actuated by the purest motives, I did not 
now doubt, and that he felt sincerely for my broken 
health and wounded .spirit, was equally clear. The 
favorable change in my opinion of my cousin was 
confirmed by my sense of the delicacy of his con¬ 
duct since my great trial. His deportment was 
entirely changed. There was no lightness and flip- 
panc} of speech now, but, in their place, grave and 
respectful attention. He never called me Nelly, 
never teased, quizzed, or provoked me. He was 
fuarded always in his conversation, as ii’ fearful of 
touching upon some painful topic, and I did not 
fail to notice that, with quiet unoblrusiveness, he 
was watchful over my health and assiduous for my 
comfort. That I reb.^hed my cousin Tom’s so¬ 
ciety, as yet, w'ilh the same zest that ray father 
did, I cannot affirm ; but he was never in my way, 
and I had now frequent occasion, in the manifold 
duties that dev'olved upon me, to call upon him for 
advice and a.ssistance in matters about which I did 
not choose to trouble my father. 

Ourway of life soon became settled ; I had plenty 
to do, so we rose early. Ader breakfa.st, Tom 
always dropped in w'ith the new.‘^papers for my 
father. If the weather was fine, he slopped and 
chatted, whilst I, towel in hand, washed and wiped 
the breakfast cups. If bad, he came in his gig and 
took the boys to school, and, in his morning walks 
Of drives, executed whatever commis.Kions we 
could I e induced to trouble him with. My morn¬ 
ings were taken up with household duties or home : 
employments, the afiernoons w^ere chiefly devoted 
to Diy exercise, which my father was very careful ; 
to exact, and our evenings were passed round the 
table by our genial fireside. My father and Tom, 
for he was our nightly visitor, reading aloud or 
chatting, the hoys learning their lessons till bedtime, 
and incessantly calling upon “Cousin Tom,” who 
was their con.«tant referee on all occasions, for as¬ 
sistance in their various dilemmas, whilst I sewed 
industriously, or occasionally, to please ray father, 
gave them a little rau.sic. 

The spring brought with it new pleasures and 
employments. Tom sent bis gardener and laborers 
to put our little place in order, and it was soon bril- i 
liant in bloom o^d beauty. Tom possessed great < 


skill in grafting, and we, in a little while, exhibited 
wonders in this branch of hortieullurc. My taste 
craved an endless variety of flowers. My bro¬ 
thers, with an eye to their palates, demanded a lit¬ 
tle strawberry bed, “all to themselves,” both of 
which fancies were gratified by our kind cousin. 
WhUe we weeded, planted, dug, and grafted, ray 
father, basking in the sun under our vine-covered 
piazza, read his newspapers and enjoyed our hap¬ 
piness in the.*^e simple pleasures. 

The spring also brought another source of com¬ 
fort to my father. My strength and bloom relurm d, 
and the hanuting fears which he bail harbored re' 
epecling me vaiii.-hed. I was still too sol)er-^sad 
he called it—to please him ; and, if he heard a hap-' 
py tone or a light laugh from me, he was bright^ 
for the rest of the day. ° 

My aunt Spenser and her family were full of kind 
and delicate allentions to ua in our adversity They 
visited us frequently, and my aunt and cousins were 
^x,ous that I should spend some time with them 
My lather, loo, urged it; but when he saw me 
shrink from llie proposal with pain, he said no 
more. How little they understood me! Even if 
no secret repiignaiiee to mixing again in the world 

borne to be separated from him. ^ ® 

The peaceful, quiet pursuits of 

.fiord few points of iiiteLtrvelolhr ' 
them. It was so with us. A year rolled bvT 
mg but little to record. By iL horr- ^ 
second spring after my father’s faSrih! 
gan to brigliteii for us again. Everv ,1 t.’, 
and, to add to our che!rfulne.s 7 = 

which had herelofore been eolir:/'’*' 
and no account taken of them, proved to ^ of*"*'"’ 
and increasing value, so that, in a few ve» 
siderable income might be expected fr ^ T*’ ® 

This was an inexpressibre"telL/r 
mind, taking from it a weight of anvip, 
the future welfare of his children ^ 

Willy could nowhe educated a. he 7 

stmt and his dear daughter no longer 7 ,?’ 

her little pittance. ^ ‘^rained of 

I rejoiced with my father, and I al... ■ 

my own account; for at no ■ T '«J°'Ced on 
mdiflereu. to the prospect ofTn^iL"** -e 
had now a thousand schemes n. 1 

bellishment of our cottage fc' 'be em 

all strongly attached, for D "’e We™ 

comfort, and for furthering ,he 77 faiher’a 

was a bright and happy spfj„_ , ‘n'eresis. r! 

for though altered in eharae,e7r* ^'“‘yall - 

unhappy. It is r X Was 1,0 1 ^ * 

built no castles in the air f to tb© 

much to do for other peonll'"’**''^’ I L7’ 

thm I bad no time to dwell 'bink of 

During this interval of tim*^ r 
town, to attend the weddi„ ’ * ''®‘’ been o- 

Of njy 
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former ta<!e<», and I was anxious to return to my | 
father and the home where I was so indispensable. ' 
My cou'in Fanny was our frequent visitor, and, 
during- the warm months, she spent a good deal of 
time with us. She \%'as an amiable, light-hearted, 
merry gtrl, and assimilated with us all—handsome ; 
enough to suit my father’s taste, who liked a face 
that was fair to look at; merry enough to suit the 
b<jys, who enjoyed a romp; and a pleasant compa¬ 
nion to me in many of my pursuits. My cousin 
Tom, too, liked her, which was, for Tom, saying a ; 
giaxl deal, a- he had no fancy for my aunt Spenser 

orherlamily. I always believed that Tom blamed 
my aunt for a want of prudent circumspection in 
that mo*»l painful episode of my life. Be this as it 
may, he never seemed to remember to Fanny’s dis¬ 
credit that she was her mother’s daughter. 

Tom was the only exception in the general cheer¬ 
fulness of our little circle. He was evidently out 
of health this spring. My father did not appear to 
aee it, though he remarked, and often complained 
of his Irequent absence. I noticed more than this: 
he looked badly, and was dull and moody in spirits. 
Ordinarily, he was a great talker; now, he would , 
often sit through a W'hole evening, merely answer- | 
ing the questions addressed to him. 

The boys, who seemed to consider Cousin Tom 
as an exclusive possession of their own, often held 
counsel together and commented upon his “ cross¬ 
ness,” evidently considering themselves ill used. 

When Fanny came in June, she noticed the 
change, and taxed him with it. Tom replied he 
was well, and, as usual, in a tone that put down 
further inquiry, and resumed his old habits, coming 
over every morning to work with us in the garden, 
and spending most of his evenings with us. 

I now observed that Tom was particularly cool 
to me. At first, I thought it must l^e ray imagina¬ 
tion; but I soon became convinced that it was 
really the case. He avoided me decidedly, and, 
while with us, gave all his attention to Fanny. I 
had been so long a first object w’ith all my family, 
that this dereliction of Tom’s gave my vanity a 
severer pang than I had thought myself capable of. 
My pride, however, soon came to my relief; and, 
as I knew that I had done nothing to oflTend Tom, I 
drew back in turn, and left him to his own way- 
■wardness. Still there was no improvement, but 
rather the reverse; he was now often fretful, irrita¬ 
ble, and capricious, and would frequently leave us 
abruptly, as if ashamed of having given W’ay to 
such exhibitions of temper. 

One balmy midsummer morning, after breakfast, 
Fanny and I were seated in the piazza with our 
work, when we were joined by Tom w’ith a news¬ 
paper in his hand. As was often the case now, he 
appeared disposed to enjoy it by himself, and we 
sal in silence for some time. The silence was 
broken by my little brothers, who were at play in 
the garden, rut.ning up and entreating Tom to come 
and look at a hornet’s nest which they had disco¬ 


vered. But Tom was not in an indulgent m.jod Out 
morning, and shook them off with a dry negaiivc. 

» How cross Cousin Tom always is now!” said 
little Willy, dejectedly. “He never comes any 
more when we want him 1 wonder what’a the 
matter with him 1” 

“I know'! I know!” said Edward, flippantly, 
prepared to launch his arrow' and fly. “Mammy 
Hetty told me : she knows. He ’sin love!" 

1 looked up from my work, when, to my surpnse, 

1 beheld my cousin Tom’s countenance wvered 
with the deepest confusion. I glanccfl at Fanny. 
her face was crimson, and she averted her counte¬ 
nance to conceal her blushes. 

A strange, a startling suspicion presented itselfto 
my mind, and, with the quickness of thought, it 
was received and adopted. Then came as.nguhr 
tumult wi.hin me. There wu a ahW >" "T 
ear., a .limneaa in my aight. a 
piils-s, and an utterly confured and tangled. 

mind and feeling, which me 

motionless in my chair. ^Vhen I 
mastery of my mind, which was ^ 

lent effort. I again liAed my eyes. T » ^ 
aumed his newspaper, and Fanny was le u 
piazza with Willy. I arose "dsottiil 

room, shut and locked the door. Then, 

then, did I allow thought to have 

to reign. I paced the Boor; I 
face with my hands; I jHii,e 

fought buck the shameful ^‘„l,icl,a««ia 

turned with resistless force. > 

not be stiBed, cried aloud. "He lo^ 5 
Fanny, and you-you love him . „ 

to my aid, and -id, - Why suff« ^ , 

taunt you with its lies? Stmngle. , » , 

and set your fool upon its throat. j 

conviction lay powerless ofpride. 

allowed no voice to be hear u p,nnv,i'' 

To love unsought, to love t^he lover ^ 
feel a pang that she was preferre , 
tion I could not endure. I ^If rigiJIv 

how it had all come about. I »''*' ' i, 

out from all self-examination. 1 o y 

be no longer. r «o«ioDate 

How long this whirlwind of pa 
lasted I know not. I w'as rec 
a glimpse of my haggard face m ^ „air^. 

my bonnet, and, stealing down resoluit^ 5 

made my way into the road. ^ phases, an i 
to the village, made some F''' 

after an absence of several hour' ^ pni'i 

time for dinner, with a severe 
chiding from my father, and a gening. 

ment to the sofa for the rest of the 

the result. . . . ^ jun 

“Ellen has been walking 
has brought on a violent headac e, ^ 
as Tom entered the room «t 
may not have made Tom 

“ How far did you go, Ellen . 
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“ Only to Litchfield.” 

To Litchfield! Much too long and unsheltered 
a walk in the sun of such a day as this,” he replied. 

hen tea was brought in, I asked Fanny to pour 
It out, and kepi my recumbent posture upoa the 
sofa. 

“A little tea will do you good,” said papa. 

I could not take anything, and so declined; but 
Tom arose from his place, and, bringing me a cup 
of tea, said, in the quiet, authoritative manner so 
peculiar to him— 

“ Drink it, Ellen ; it will do you good.” 

I raised my pallid face and took the cup; I had 
no power to resist; but, as 1 put it to my lips, the 
tears, which I could not choke down, lell from my 
eyes and dropped into it. I put it aside, motioned 
Tom away, and, sinking back upon the pillows, 
covered my face with my shawl. Tom made no 
comments, and returned to the table. 

After tea the boys gathered round the table with 
their books and drawings. Fanny took her work, 
and my father his new.«paper. 

“ Oh, what a funny picture. Cousin Tom ! Let 
me see it,” exclaimed the boys. 

“ No, I must show it to Ellen first, as she is an 
invalid.” 

Tom approached me; but, instead of showing 
me a drawing, he held up a paper, upon which was 
written, “ la anything the matter that I can aid you 
m?” 

“ No,” I replied, impatiently; I only want to 
be let ajone.” 

The following day or two I pleaded indisposition. 

1 could not entirely subdue all outward manifesta- 
tiona of the hurried workings of my mind, and I 
was glad to conceal, beneath the mask of bodily 
aickness, the disorder of my feelings. My walk in 
the sun, and its consequent headache, naturally con¬ 
firmed this assertion, and my silence and desire for 
^olittde were accounted for. 

The first strong feelings of surprise and emotion 
over, I became composed. I had sounded the 
depths of my mind, and the result was before me. 

In my early youth, as the reader knows, my cousin 
was ray aversion. Then came a time when deep 
sorrow befell me: a gulf yawned at my feet, and 
Tom’s arresting hand held me back. I awoke from 
a terrible delusion, chastened, yet most grateful, 
and filled with remorse for my past blindness to my 
cousin’s worth. “From many sorrows cometh 
wisdom.” I had passed through the fiery baptism, 
and beheld sense, feeling, and integrity where I had 
once only seen repulsive roughness and vain as- ; 
sumption. In the priceless service which Tom had 
rendered me, in^the prompt and efficient aid he bad ; 
aflbrded us in our misfortunes, in the affectionate 
inlercst with which he had devoted himself to my 
fether, to us all, in our reverses, I had witnesses 
in the kindness of his nature, the uprightness of his 
principles, and the powerful good sense which con¬ 
trolled all. This was not a character to appreciate 
and remain indifferent to. 1 saw my cousin daily; I 


be was my constant associate, adviser, friend; 
every pleasure of my existence wa.s brightened 
through his means, every annoyance smcniihcd 
away, till, insensibly, he grew to be a part of my 
scheme of life. \ei to love—to love again, W'as a 
thought that never presented itself to me. I shrunk 
whenever 1 heard marriage discuss^ed, so bitter had 
been my experience. Had I asked niysell' what I 
desired for the future, I should have said, “ Nothing, 
but to live on as we do now, with my falher’.«i health 
continued, my brothers growing up in goodness, and 
my cousin Tom near, and devoting all his time to 
os.” 

These were the vo^e and undefined ideas that, 
as I unraveled my feelings, I found had occupied 
my mind. I had taken no account, it seems, of 
vrhat might he Tom’s views of happiness. In my 
blindness and selfishness, I had thought him as con- 
tented as myself. Suddenly, and without any pre- 
paration, I was awakened from my drcam-lniierlv 
awakened-for the moment that betrayed to me his 
secret revealed my own. I saw that he loved Fan¬ 
ny, at the instant when the eonvieiion dawned upon 
me that he was dearer to me than life 
My course now was plain before me. I must 
struggle wtth and overcome this new afllicuon-,„ 
affl.ctton only less terrible than the former, Iteeause 
tt was unaccompanied by shame and humiliation 
My pr.de a. least would te saved, and that to me 
was a powyful object. I could better wrestle wUh 
unsuspected sorrow than with a grief la.d bare 
quivering to the world. 

And how did I feel towards Fanny ’ ni^ i u 
her for supplanting me ? Did I disliL h ^ ^ 

she had become the dearest thingt i.i m 
in whose eyes 1 had always beLved m Ir 
No, 1 did not hate her; but I had an 60-0^8 ' 

wish that she would go away. I Ti ’ ^ """"S 
see them perpetually before me. I kncw*'it***'^ I** 
SO on: I knew he would marry her b,u w 
I be witness of the progress of their’ love ’ p™"*’ 
word he spoke .0 her, every look he gav! V 
my irritated mind like a sharp arrow V "P"® 
wmdow Isawihem together in the garder^e 
every corner of the house I heard 
voice and Fanny’s ever ready lamrh 
walk together, evidently hapnv in T' 
and all this was lively toriure'^to me^"^ '**''> 

must see her become his wife- biii '’“y- ^ 

now! I must have time ’ “ ' "''w—noi 

leA us 
never 


Fanny received a summorr"-'"^ 

’ w"*>out delay. We parted n ’■*'« 

never done before, with a clo^d of re ** ‘‘«<1 

barrassrnem between us. «-'erve and etn- 

“ dear Ellen !-- said P 

retraced her step. gay* „ “ «s she 

kiss. “ When next we mw, "® Dart 

and I-I .hall, I ho^ rvl”'?'-*" be we,& 

I. needed no. the Wushin^T^Py-” ’ 

to™ 10, 1 . ' ,b. 


•rwtsc. 
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thouifbl, with a si^h, as The door clo«ed,upon her, 
thrown to^fther as they were? Alas! it was all 
natural enough, yet I found no solace in the con- | 
vietion. 

I tried to frame a plan of life to myself for the 
future; but, to cast my thoughts forward, I found 
was intolerable anguish. How should I be able to | 
carrv on life without my cousin, woven as he W’as 
in the pursuits of every day ? Who was to be my 
daily eumpanion. adviser, friend ? Whonowwould 
bring rne books, flow^ers, music? Who would ac- 
conipanv me in my walks, direct my reading, and 
take intei-e-it in my occupations? No answer came 
from my purposeless mind. 

The (lay alter Fanny left us I sat alone in our lit¬ 
tle parlor’. My father and the boys were enjoying 
the coolness of approaching twilight in the garden. 
My reverie was. broken by the sound of coming 
footsteps, and my throbbing pulses betrayed whose 
step it was. Tom entered the room, and, seeing 
me, approached and inquired how I was. 

“ Much better,” was the reply, in a voice of 
forced steadiness. “ I .^ball soon be well. 

“What will you say,” rejoined Tom, “ if I tell 
you that you have not been sick at all ? I know 
you too w'ell, Ellen,” he continued, firmly, “to be 
det'eived. It is your mind that suffers, not your 
body. You have heard some painful intelligence— 
receiv’ed some sudden shock ! Tell me W'hat it is. 
Relieve your mind by unburthening it. I may, per¬ 
haps, be able to aid, to comfort you. Is it,” he said, 
hesitatingly, seeing me moved—“ is it—anything 
about—about Flemming?” 

I turned away iny face, relieved from a load of 
apprehension, and answered, calmly— 

“You are mistaken: I know nothing of Mr. 
Flemming; and the time is long passed since any¬ 
thing connected with him could affect me.” 

Tom sat silently for some time, his hand shading 
his eyes. At length he looked up, and said— 

“ Ellen, will you allow me to speak to you of the 
past, to mention something that weighs upon my 
mind ?” 

I assented. 

“You have often,” he continued, “thanked me 
and expressed your gratitude for the steps which I 
took in that business of Flemming’s. Few men 
like to take credit that does not belong to them, and 
I least of all. I have not deserved the thanks which 
you bestowed upon me, for my motives were not so 
disinterested as you suppose.” 

“Whatever your motives were, cousin, I am 
sure they were good. I have benefited too much 
by them not to think them so.” 

“ I see you are determined not to ask me what 
they were, Ellen; but I shall not mind that. I 
mean to tell them to you in plain, unvarnished Eng¬ 
lish. I am in a m(x>d to say strange things this 
evening—reckless, perhaps, you \vi\\ call it. 1 
loved you then myself, Ellen. I did not know it 
fill that man addressed you. If he had been worthy 
of YOU, God alone knows what I should have done. 


As it happened, duty and feeling both pointed out the 
path I look. You look surprised: lam not asto¬ 
nished. I don’t wonder that you stare at roe with 
that look of breathless amazement. You mu 
6u«»pecied it. No; I have alw-ays been very care¬ 
ful of voiir feelings; and, if I give you pain now, 
bear with me for a little space, for it is the first 
lime I ever did so consciously. You may think me 
selfish ; perhaps I am. One thing I am certain of, 

I am very miserable. To love unloved is a bitter 
thing to a nature like mine. To love a woman 
whose affections are exhausted, whose thoughts are 
devoted to the memory of a false idol and a broken 
dream, is more than bittei^’lis humiliating! 

Agitated and strangely joyful as I waMi ih 
moment I could not think of myself. Tom s vox*, 
modulated by the strong feeling that bore him re- 
sisllessly on, penetrated every fibre of my frame, 
could not speak, yet I yearned to give 
I turned to him and laid my hand upon 
He took my hand in both his own, and presrea 

convulsively. . 

••Do you know, Ellen,” he «aid, ""f 
« that there have been moinents of my life « 
could have welcomed “y "/'‘f'„|j br. 
thrown you into my arms? 
purchased you with money, and 
side an unwilling bride, exulting, wit ' ^ 

that you could belong to no one ^ , 

miscLe so you were 

sometimes, in my momenu o ^ 

of the boundless wealth of >”y 
kindle aBection in you. This vras in V 
it! In my sane moments, I am 
earth who would accept * ibink 

What do you think of me, Ellen . 
eanly of me afier this "’^.tc 

et I am glad that I have told you alL « 

.f to me; and now I shnll “"y 
an of life with a lighter heart. ^ ^ 

Koad, brace ray soul by change o 
sturn, do so with this weakness s opinion, 

I am afraid I shall forfeit could 

;ader; I fear it was uninaidenly, 
do ? I had no voice ; U was los ^ ^ 
motion that shook my whole • ^ 

jemed to me very natural then; P 

Mind my cousin Tom’s neck, and, hiding my 

pon his shoulder, cried heartily- jC^eloudy 

We mortals are ungrateful ^pod a 

aycome..omarapl».or.r.my^»^^^ 

leasure, how we rail. ^ of 

lie sofler sex, according to lhe_^ .. ^„insble! ' 
imes, she will call it ” horn • 

‘shocking!” and, if her brain 
1 awful” weather: but *‘‘®“ ' ® g, niinisief'« 
18 in our pleasures, and the so .g,„nt is the 

>ur schemes, we never say, “ , vor!” 

lay!” “How thankful I am for this ^ ^ 

s very good to us!” offersnp 

lue, as a matter of course, " towever, I 
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was not liable to this charge. I was very thaDicful I 
for the unclouded night that stole insensibly upon ^ 
us. The moon rose in brilliant beauty, the stars | 
came out and lent their aid to illuminate the world, | 
and my father found so much to tell the boys about > 
the eternal lights, with their heathen names, that it | 
was long before they thought of returning to the | 
house. When they did come, my tears had long \ 
been dried away, and Tom bad arrived at some de- | 
grec of rational composure.—It is astonishing how ; 
happiness agreed with him, and how saucy he soon 
became! 

It was long past the boys’ bedtime, so I hurried I 
them off, and went with them myself, leaving Tom 
to inform my father of his modest desire to rob him 
of his daughter. I had little fear of the result of the 
application, however. My father loved Tom as his 
own son, and, when he came to my room ere he : 
slept, and pressed me to his bosom and blessed me, 

I knew that the dearest wish of his heart was gra- ; 
tihed. 

You, no doubt, reader, have suspected long since ! 
what broke upon me with such startling surprise— : 
the conviction of my cousin Tom’s attachment to 
me, and its result. 

With a mind naturally tenacious and constant, I ; 
had, with the presumption of youth, taken no ac¬ 
count of its buoyancy and disposition to be comfort¬ 
ed. I had mentally concluded that my race was 
run: a hery hand had been laid upon my heart, ; 
and withered it forevermore. ’My surprise, my ; 
tom and agitated feelings, on finding that there had ; 
grown up in my heart a new passion, strong as 
death, with no drawback from reason, judgment, or 
prudence to slay its course, I have already recorded. 

But what shall I say of my amazement when I 
discovered that my cousin Tom had for years 
loved me ?^that he loved me now with a passion 
as strong, as fervent as his own consistent, manly 
character? Indeed, I should find it difficult to de* 
scribe the contending^feelings that took possession 
of me. Fluttered, agitated as I was, I could grasp 
but one idea, and that was deep, abiding happiness. 

And what had become of my jealousy of my cou- ; 
sin Fanny? Gone like the summer dew. But ' 
with it had not fled all uneasiness. 1 was misuken 
about Tom; but I certainly could not be about her. 

She loved him; and what misery for her! what 
pain for me! It was a subject which 1 dared not ; 
speak upon to Tom. I once ventured to say to him 
that Fanny was not like herself when last with us; 
and he replied, carelessly— 

*'Yes; I observed it. Something is working in 
that little head of hers. We shall know what it is 
one day.” 

<< Heaven forbid!” mentally ejaculated I. 

A week after this came a note from Fanny, con¬ 
firming Tom’s conjecture, telling me that she was 
engaged to married. Her parents had opposed 
her raarnage, and sent her to us in a sort of banish¬ 
ment. Fanny had feared to tell me of it, she was 
vox.. xi4n.—10 


pleased to say, because my dutiful conduct bad 
always been held up to her as an example, and she 
had been very rebellious and disobedient. All was 
now smoothed over, however, and she invited me 
to her wedding. 

thought it was something of the kind,” said 
Tom, when I read him the note; " Fanny was so 
desperately sentimental; and you know, Nelly, 
there is nothing like a fellow-feeling to enlighten 
one’s mind. I knew she was in love !” 

“ I suspected it myself,” I replied,demurely; but 
I would not for the world have told him whom with. 

And now, reader, my history is done. I have 
been married for some years to my cousin Tom, 
and I am truly blessed. My trials I have received 
as my portion of the sorrows which fall to the share 
of all human beings. My happiness I scarcely feel 
I deserve. If ever this humility is endangered by 
the flatteries of my husband, I ^call it immediately 
by reflecting, with shame, upon the obtuseness of 
mind which rendered me incapable of appreciating 
the character of him whom I now consider superior 
in mind, manners, and attainments to any one I 
have ever known. 


SERENADE. 

bt JRO. B. DUFFBT. 

Look forth, my love! This lonely hour 
I lingering watch by thee: 

Look forth, nor fear; the summer shower 
Has harried to the sea. 

In solemn stillaess glides the moon 
Adown her starry way; 

The young, fresh leaves of early Jane 
From light to shadow playj 
The fleecy clouds, like spirits bright 
Haste o’er the midnight sky, * 

And rain-drops tremble in the light 
That falleth from on high 
Then look forth, maiden of my heart 
I linger still by thee! 

Lrok on the night_if min.t,,,,« 

Can win no ginne. for n». 

O^«.lov«! ning«,„ui. 

Though hop. i, p,,, 

1 .tny-for .trong.r than the will 

I. love thn, bind, Here 

In yonder wood the sweet ..m 

Of infant Wind. nr. h«;d" “”*"' 

My heart i, by the marntured to» 

°f’"-or water, etirTA "*" 

Of some lone bird the fitful wail 
Palls mournful on my ear- 
And on the hill-top, in the viu 
Soft melodies I hear * * 

Then listen, love!_l can«o* 

I know not why 

Li«.othe.i,htI:fr„:« 

C«n brmg no thought tom,. ‘ 
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BY THB 4UTBOB OF “ Ml** BBXXKB’t VISIT TO COOPBB’S LANDIRO,” “ OKTTISO IKTO SOCIITT,’' “ IIOSI Of 

OBHTILITT,** BTC. BTC. 


There was quite a little excitement in the parlor 
of No. 12- Place. 

Mrs. Paul rushed to the window, and wondered 
who the arrival could be. Mrs. Dunlap stationed a 
child, bearing a remarkable likeness to herself, in 
the hall to give the first intelligence; a line of tele¬ 
graph, as it were, communicating with John, the 
black waiter, who answered the door bell. Miss 
Lane regretted thaftt was too dark to see the name 
on the trunks; and Mrs. Paul remarked that “ it 
must be somebody,*’ as there was an enormous 
quantity of baggage. 

The “ somebody” proved to be a pretty, graceful \ 
woman of twenty-five, or thereabouts, who sprung <> 
to the pavement, and, as she did so, revealed a re- \ 
markably good foot, gaitered to a nicety. In fact, \ 
her traveling-dress was entirely unexceptionable, \ 
from the dark gloves to the blue grenadine veil that | 
shaded her features. Mrs. Paul exclaimed, “ Dear 
me!” and rushed into the vestibule with as much 
eagerness as she had before shown in gaining the 
window. The stranger was evidently recognized. 

The little lady bounded up the broad stone-steps, 
and was received into the waiting arms of her 
friend. At least you would naturally have con¬ 
cluded Mrs. Paul was a friend, if not a dear and 
long separated sister, by the number of “ dear crea¬ 
tures,” and the shower of kisses, lavished on the 
new arrival. 

“Oh, we have been so dismal without you!” 
said that affectionate and excellent woman. “ The 
house does not seem at all natural. All the gentle¬ 
men were dying for your return; aud I was sug¬ 
gesting to Mrs. Harrison, only this morning, that 
slie would have to telegraph to Saratoga for Mrs. 
James, or she would lose half her most eligible 
boarders.” 

“ Indeed!” responded Mrs. James, as soon as she 
could revive from the overwhelming shower of 
welcomes, “ I had not the least idea my fortnight’s 
absence would be attended with such sad conse¬ 
quences. I should not have enjoyed my trip in the 
least; and the United States Hotel, with all its de¬ 
lightful attractions, could not have detained me. 
Twenty-five cencs is the change, John. Be good 
enough to ask Mrs. Harrison if my room is ready.” 

“ Send your bonnet up by Mary, and come in to 
tea,” suggested Mrs. Paul. It was a peculiarity 
with her, it would seem, to be always suggesting 
to those about her. “ Como, tea is all ready, and 
that traveling-dress is really so becoming.” 

It was useless to remonstrate against such kind 
04 


forethought, and Mrs. James was ushered into the 
parlor. 

Most of the boarders—and the house wm quite 
full fop the summer season—were waiting for tcs, 
which was served here instead of the dining-room, 
at the close of the long twilight. John was lighting 
the gas as they entered, and Mrs. James was im¬ 
mediately surrounded by a band of eager inquirers, 
all anxious as to her health, her happiness during 
her absence, and who was at Saratoga now. The 
traveling-dress might have been becoming; but 
every one knows that the hurried trip from Sarato¬ 
ga to New York city is by no means an improvs- 
ment to most laces, particularly when the weather 
is warm and dusty. Besides, early rising and a 
hurried toilet rarely do much for the neatness of 
one’s coiffure^ and Mrs. James, though well aware 
what a “ good point” her abundant and glossy hair 
was, knew it needed rather more care just at that 
moment than she could give it with a stroke from 
her gloved hand. She was therefore not quite m 
much delighted with Mrs. Paul’s consideration for 
her fatigue as she might hare been, when she found 
herself in the centre of the room, undar a strong 
blaze of light, and several strangers, naturally 
enough, glancing towards her. 

Mrs. Dunlap vouchsafed only a nod of the bead, 
and continued her conversation with a tall and 
rather distinguished-looking man. If he had not 
chanced to be near her Just then, she would doubt¬ 
less have superseded Mrs. Paul. As it was, she 
retired into dignified silence as far as Mrs. James 
was concerned, and listened with devoted attention 
to a description of Indian mounds, which interested 
her somewhat less than the mountains in the moon 
would have done. 

By this time, Mrs. Harrison arrived to preside 
over the tea-tray, and Mrs. Jamea was glsd w 
escape to an ottoman in one comer, whither Mrs. 
Paul perseveringly followed her. 

“Whal has been going on m my absence?” in¬ 
quired the traveler, by way of saying something, ns 
she balanced her teaspoon on the edge of her cup 
“ Who are the new arrivals ?” 

“ Oh, all sorts of things. Mr. Strong has pltyed 
the adoring to Miss Lane; for he thinks she has 
her mother’s fortune, when, as everybody knuvrt, 
not one cent is coming to her. But 1 most enlight® 
him; for I like to see such people caught. The 
Thompsons have gone to Sharon Springs, nn<i the 
Colliers are in Fairfield. They do say that Ell« 
Collier is engaged to Law renco Todd; but I ahoul 
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like 10 know what is to support them. He was 
only taken into the firm last spring, and she’s one 
of the most extravagant creatures I ever shopped 
with. Why, she never inquired the price of a thing 
tt Stewart’s until it was bought and charged.” 

Mrs. James here interrupted the speaker to in¬ 
quire what rara avis Mrs. Dunlap had under her 
protection. It is possible that she may have no- 
1 ticed glances which, from time to time, were di¬ 
rected towards her from that quarter of the room. 
There is no more disagreeable position than to feel 
one’s self the subject of a conversation, particularly 
if one is equally conscious of an unbecoming toilet. 

“A most extraordinary and aristocratic name— 
Jones. .1 presume you have heard it before. Not 
one of the Joneses ; for he comes from the South, 
and had nobody to introduce him here. Mrs. Har¬ 
rison tells me he vims recommended by his physi- 
cian, Dr. McPlicker; for he is traveling for his 
health, well as he looks. Mrs. Dunlap has an idea 
he is rich—where her information comes from I 
can’t tell—so he's taken into favor on Kitty’s ac¬ 
count. He has been quite attentive to Kitty for the 
past week, sings with her, and escorted her to 
Nil)!o’s night before last, when some one made up 
a party. Mrs. Dunlap is in high feather, and no 
doubt looks on him as son-in-law elect. I heard 
her detailing some anecdote about a man-servant of 
his, and drawing from thence the conclusion that he 
had a plantation. But, entre notiSy we are princi¬ 
pally of opinion that he is an adventurer from New 
Orleans.” 

“I have a most intolerable headache, Mrs. Paul. 
Excuse me, Mr. Dean, I was just about to leave 
you. I am completely fagged out.” 

And Mrs. James rose as she spoke, bowing to a 
gentleman who crossed the room to join them. But 
she was not to make her escape so easily; for Mrs. 
Dunlap arrested her, and, with a very triumphant 

hegged leave to introduce Mr. Jones to her no¬ 
tice and approval. Mrs. James colored slightly: 
ine gentleman bowed. Kitty Dunlap immediately 
placed herself at the piano, and began singing, 
“Come, 0 come with me !” at the top of her voice. 

If this earnest invitation was tendered to Mr. Jones, 
he did not seem inclined to avail himself of it; and, 
after Mrs. James had retired, he strolled off to join 
Mrs. Paul in the comer. 

“ Tell me something about Mrs. James,” he said, 
carelessly. « You seem to be devoted friends.” 

“Oh, by no means;” and Mrs. Paul gave that 
slight, but deadly shrug of the shoulders in which 
so many ladies indulge. “ In a boarding-house one 
has to know everybody, and Mrs. James has been 
here some time. She is a widow—of course, Mrs. 
Dunlap has told you—and, as you may have seen 
for yourself, is still in half mourning. Perhaps you 
noticed it is very becoming, which accounts for it. 
Some say she has properly, others that her relatives 
support her. She is well related ; that is to say, to 
fashionable people; but one must never inquire for 
gmidfathers in mixed society. For instance, your 


friend, Mrs. Dunlap, does not like to be asked to 
roast goose at the dinner-table.” 

Mr. Jones smiled. It was a good-natured, unsa- 
lirical smile, very unlike the effect Mrs. Paul had 
expected to produce. 

“ I don’t know that Mrs. James’s grandfather 
would interest me particularly,” he said; “or 
Mrs. Dunlap’s either, as far as that goes.” 

**But Miss Kitty’s possibly might,” returned 
Mrs. Paul. Still, as regards Mrs. James, I have 
no particular fault to find with her. She’s not ex- 
actly my style of beauty, though, fortunately, peo¬ 
ple do not all see alike. If she angles for a hus¬ 
band”— 

“ It’s no more than other people have done be¬ 
fore her,” thought Mr. Jones, as another .shrug 
completed the sentence from Mrs. Paul. But he 
only offered to lake the empty cup which that ladv 
still retained, and, depositing it upon ihe tray, lin¬ 
gered a moment to say a kind word to Mrs. Harri¬ 
son before he left the room. 

So much by way of introduction to No lo_ 

Place, one of those fashionable up-town boa'rdinc. 
houses so well described in a recent tale of Mis, 
Leslie s. Indeed, we could almost imagine that her 
preny and sensible heroine had been exposed to the 
hidden pitfalls, which no one would have siispecle.l 
were lying beneath the glowing velvet carpet tha 
covered Mrs. Harrison’s floors. But Mrs darri 
son’s was the type of a class, and it was n^I 
fault If her boarders amused themselves bvdesirov' 
ingihe peace of mind, or even the i*„... . 
one another. She marketed for them to iher"; 
her ability, and, in return, conslanilv h j ^ 
table abused. Her servants attended to their"um"' 
ron, wants, equally ,o the dissatisfaction of ,h 

who gave them no rest, dav nor night ® 

like fish, should have no feeling” „ 
principle ; and, indeed, the mistress of al 
house .should be of the same class 
Boarding iu New York-wfar ^ 
sophical, and advise the reader to 
paragraph”-is unlike the same thin, ■ 
place or country. In London, everv*o 
lodgings. You have your own room,!/*'*'*''’ 
sersmnt; you probably do no. knowvol 
of Ihe same floor. So in Paris ■ v • “‘’'ghbor 
cogniio .0 any but Ihe police as’ 10 !"’ ''''® in- 

seclusion. In this country Bnsi ® choose 

delphians.or Baltimoreans board r""’ 
newly-married people who do not’ likrir'’”*'’" 
housekeeping; maiden ladies who h ' of 
to keep; young men whose nerso . ’•'’"'cs 

be catalogued, as was Mr. SamuePr' "inv 

party Diamond,” by » a Gorm f “ Hn ^ 

air’s Sermons^’"an?rw"a^*r * -te‘ 
who are preparing for , , ">*n, n 

propose going abroad in the or wk’^ 

York, everybody boards. I, ."f 
■ike .he river Popnlati^n 
know another element. Thev. e "’ ““y L, 
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die without a “ late residence” to date the funeral 
from. It arises principally from the peculiar phase af 
of society which makes lavish expenditure necea- gl 
sary to a position in any circle. It is not Fifth- 
Avenuable to live in a moderate style. Your friends tc 

will not come to see you in Tomkins Square, and S 

you prefer a narrow, uncomfortable house in Irving il 
Place. Velvet carpets or none at all; rosewood a 
furniture, or the wash-hand-stand set-out of your j( 
one room at No. 12. You can board in a •• genteel” i I 
location at fifteen hundred a year; and, besides, you ! t 
are not expected to return the civilities of your i I 
friends. It would cost almost that to rent a house 1 1 

in the same square. ! 

Such a life becomes, in time, as enslaving as one i I 
of coarse dissipation. Ladies could no more give ' 
up the excitement of the constant change of society, 
the gossip in the drawing-room, the chat of the 
dinner-table, than a bon vivant could lay down for¬ 
ever the wine cup. And now, having, as it were, 
“castled” at commencement, with on eye to the 
position of our queen, we return to the game with 
more security and satisfaction. 

How radiant and graceful she was, as she made 
her appearance in the dining-room the ensuing 
morning'. Mr. Jones could not restrain the expres¬ 
sion of his admiration in the glance which accom¬ 
panied his bow of recognition. Mr. Dean whis- 
Lred to Mr. Strong that “the little widow was 
* pettier than ever," and Mrs. Dunlap betrayed a 
similar consciousness by the increased hauteur of 
manner with which she acknowledged the presence 
of Mrs. James at her right hand. Talk of people 
who "light up well!” There is a thousand times ; 
more enchantment in the face that can endure the 
b'aze of sunshine, and the figure that can bear the 
,cst of a simple moming dress. Mr. Jones had an 
eve to proprieties, and thought the lead-colored ; 
gingham perfection: and then there was sometlung j 
so bewitchingly careless in the simple knot of black 
ribbon at the throat. After all, there might have , 

been more than compliment m Mrs. Paul s sugges¬ 
tion to their hostess. Everything seemed more 
cheerful after Mrs. James had taken her seat. Mr. 
Thomas forgot to grumble at the eggs being so 
hard • Mr. Strong paused in the anathema he was 
about to pronounce on tough beefsteak; while poor 
Mrs Lawson, who was a martyr to neuralgia and 
her children, agreed to his substituted remark that 
it was a lovely day. The servants, who were deaf 
to Mrs. Paurs orders, seemed to anticipate every 
want of the little lady; and the careworn face of 
Mrs. Harrison brightened to a smile as she sent the 
milk and sugar to Mrs. James. There are many 
who “ make their own sunshine” in this world; but 
few have the rare enchantment of providing il for 
others. 

“ I must see more of Mrs. James,” thought her 
vis-d-vis. The stylish face of Kitty Dimlap seemed 
wanting in expression by the contrast. “ Her name, 

her position seems familiar to me. I wonder how 
long her husband has been dead.” 


Ah, Mr. Jones, a most natnral inquiry, «siiuutcd 
as you are;” but, as you value your peace as a sin¬ 
gle man, pursue it no farther! 

It was nothing remarkable that, as they returned 
to the drawing-room, Mr. Jones should echo Mr. 
Strong’s opinion that it was a lovely day. Nor is 
it singular that Mrs.'James responded to it without 
any noticeable degree of reserve And then the 
journey of yesterday followed, as a matter of course. 
Every one knows that the Whitehall railroad na¬ 
turally deposits one at Saratoga; and then you arc 
fairly launched on a conversation of half an hour at 
least, if you have nothing to call you from it. 

But we must say, with all our predilection^ for our 
heroine, there seemed no occasion, in the course of 
such a chat, for the apparently confidential terms on 
which the acquaintance of Mr. Jones was esta¬ 
blished, proved by her smiling in a very nwrked 
manner when they parted, and holding up a letter, 

; which she took from the pocket of that dear little 
silk apron, as if to invite him to inquire the con¬ 
tents. Mrs. Paul saw it, and was as much 
“ shocked” as became her propriety; Mrs. Dunlap 
did not hesitate to say forwardand Miss Kitty 
turned the leaves of a music book with a loud snap¬ 
ping, that said, as plainly as possible, she thought, 
young as she was, such coquetish ways insuBer- 
able. However, this was after Mrs, James left the 
room; for it was not the policy of either lady to 
“ break” openly wMlh one who was such a general 
favorite in the house; therefore they contented 
themselves with telling Mrs. Harrison that ‘‘really 
she was more of a flirt than ever lince her retora 
from Saratoga.” 

Much to the scandal of all parlies, the two met 
like old and valued acquaintances in the evenitig. 
moreover, Mrs. James sang for Mr. Joaes, vbo 
hung delightedly over the piano. There was au 
end to Kilty Dunlap’s bravuras, for she never wiu -1 
sing if Mrs. James had been asked first, though Mr 
Strong might beg, and Mr. Dean entreat. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Thomas, the rich widower, who h^l 
always been so attentive to Mrs. James belor** 
came over to their side of the room w'hen he 
t the little widow too pleasantly occupied to lii^iec 
I his details of business in Wall Street—the on 
p subject, with the exception of gastronomy, on whi* 

I he ever condescended to dilate. That w'as sonu 
t thing; and, besides, he wondered “ what two pc' 
f pie could find to say to each other a whole hii 
y without stopping.” 

f “ Sure enough, when they never saw each o ' 
e I before yesterday; and mamma introduced them, 
y < responded Miss Kilty. 

It I “ My dear creature,” said Mrs. Paul, in the ni 
)r I confidential tone imaginable, a few morninff^^ 

) this, “I hope I don’t intrude; but,really, 1 
•r wanting to see you for two or three day?, anJ 1 
sd are alw'ays so surrounded iu the parlor ihert’ i- 
e, getting a word. So much for being a belle, 

w “ Come in, certainly, if you will excuse my 

let. I have just made an engagement to go 
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town. I have a sitting to Iqgham at twelve. 

LSt will find a t*eat on that ottoman.” 

“ What exquisite hair yoa have! I don’t won 
T derMr. Jones admires it. X had no idea it was so 
long before. But why do you never use bandoline ? 

It prevents uncurling. Why, you don’t say your 
curls are natural!” she exclaimed, as Mrs. James 
rolled one luxuriant tress after another over her 
r: hand. Mrs. Paul would have given thousands for 

Ma of those curls. She did not recommend liquid 
baifdye with the bandoline, though her experience 
would fully bare warranted it. 

; “But X came in to tell you—what a lovely ca> 

mcol-that is, to warn you against becoming too 
unguarded before Mrs. Dunlap. Xt is not every one 
, Hiat is so charitable as I am; and you must rc- 
I member that Mr. Jones was devoted to Kitty before 
your arrival. X wouldn’t hurt your feelings for the 
world; but really Mr. Jones’s attentions are so 
. pointed that the whole house speaks of it as a 
match; and a widow, you know, is so exposed to 
remark. It was my experience at least. Why, I 
believe they had me married before 1 took off crape 
collars, after ray first husband’s death.” 

However vexed Mrs. James might have been, 
she only “ was sorry” the whole house » was going 
to be disappointed.” As for Mrs. Dunlap, she was 
not aware that she had made any particular confi¬ 
dences to her. 

“Oh, I don’t speak of confidences,” returned 
Mrs. Paul. “ Allow me to fasten your undersleeve. 

But words are one thing and actions are another. 

Ewy one notices that Mr. Jones has had eyes for 
no one else since you came; and, to tell the truth, 
if it was me, I should certainly expect him to ex 
plain himself.” 

“What if he had already done so?” said Mrs. 

James, lightly; and then, as if checking herselfi 
added, “X really can’t see why Mr. Jones cannot be 
civil to one lady without causing distress to an- 
other. I should be very sorry to stand in the way 
of Miss Kitty’s preferment.” 

The last part of the remark was lost on Mrs. 

Taul. She had ears only for its commencement. 

“ Hear roe, she had no idea it had gone so far as 
lhat already!” But the ejaculation was silent, and 
she accompanied Mrs, James to the hall door, on 
pretence of seeing “what kind of a day it was,” 
which, of course, could not be a.scertained from an 
open window. As she expected, Mr. Jones was 
fading, hat in band, to accompany Mrs. James 
down Broadway, and she watched them until they 

had turned the comer of-Place, to see if she 

took his arm. 

She m«Je her appearance at the lunch-table, an J „ no banker of iwIL Mys t"h ”*■ 

liour after, with a meet triumphant glance. Mrs. Julia »o.” ^ last night 

Dunlap was there, and Mrs. Lawson, superintend- > T'h.* r-.-- ^ 

in? the morning dinner of her cross, sickly chil¬ 
dren. Mrs. Harrison was carving some thin slices 
of ham for an invalid boarder, and Miss Thomas, 
who ehared her brother’s private parlor, come in 
from a walk, and laid down her card-case and 

10 # 


gloves. Of all times and seasons for gossip, give us 
the lunch-table ! There are no gentlemen to act as 
a restraint. No, thanks to bank hours, they are 
safe in Wall Street at that hour of the day. Gen¬ 
tlemen have a way of defending people even against 
their own wives, as Mrs. Paul well knew, who 
stood in awe of hers, the only person, by the way, 
who had the least pretension to exciting such a 
sentiment in her breast. 

“ Upon my word, Mrs. Harrison,” commenced 
the worthy matron, Mrs. Dunlap, <‘1 Ve seen a 
deal of manmuvring in my day, but I hope it will 
be a long time before we shall have such Urefaced 
proceedings in tAi’t house again. What do you 
think of things like this ? I Ve had my snspiciona 
for some days past that there was more in Mrs. 
James’s last flirtation than came to my ears. This 
morning, 1 happened to look into the little parlor • 
and what should I see but the pair siltinron tl 
lounge as contentedly as possible, and she readiiw 
to him-readin^ to him, Mrs. Lawson, as if it w J 
not enough to stng at him two hours every nighl.” 

Ves, indeed, said Mrs. Lawson, ■■ wakinir im 
my Willie half the lime, and be teething, poor ^1]^ 
fellow, m his first nap.” ^ 

” Kmy found the book afterwards; and what do 
you think It was?-some German play dl .1 ? 
ova of course; and her pencil Was lyiit.tSl' 
the leaves at these verses. Kitty conieJ T 
quote to Mr. Jones some time, by wav of 
him lhat .he knew what was Li„J ^ 

Mrs. Dunlap produced the preifv 00 ,°?' 

“ The Bondsman^ ouplels from 

‘“My hear,,, bid ib„ 

TWO heart, with one p„,„ be.,? ■ 

Two spirit and one Ihought.i 

‘ And fell me how love comeUi f • 

. A aT’!.''"'’ “'■•‘’'■'SM, ament > 

And tell me how love goeth »• 

‘ T*'®'*** no,/«.. which went.... 

" There, what do yon think .. 
ison ?” ^ Mrs. Har. 

‘‘ltwa,cert.inlyverycarele«ii„M„ r 

leave her pretty pencil there- and m 

seems to have made good use of rt". 

“ I don’t refer to that i„ 

SOD, returned Mrs. Dunlap, pe,uf*^‘rri. 

person like Mr. Jones again. WhT. ^ *' *'■ ">ok a 
I should like to know? jfr j, ®, * i’dsiness 
of him before, and he knows every 
quence m New Orle«,s. j,, « '’'‘‘•onse- 

IS DO banker of that nnm.. . _ . SfiVs fK...- 


The fair Julia, to whom Mr i 
tended any other civility than',1!!’ "'Ve,*,. 

firmed this. Mrs. Paul aighej a.^'^’ '•«*")’ con. 
terest of the whole community 1*''?in- 
Mrs. Harnsoji Wondered she hL^ “ ^ ■' heart 

m,Utr.es during his attention. k;,*;;; '“'“ie thel^ 
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‘‘Besides, he ’s a person extremely ill bred. 

Only yesterday, my little Amine happened to be in 
the room when‘they were alone—I’m sure she 
was as still as a mouse; $]t6 never troubles any¬ 
body—what should he say but, ‘ My dear, who 
sent you down here?* ‘Mamma,’ said the poor 
child, frightened out of her senses at his rude lone. 

‘Oh, very well,’ he answered; ‘you just go up 
and tell her I sent you back again.’ Such imperti¬ 
nence ! Ordering my children!” 

Mrs. Harrison, who knew how often Amine hap¬ 
ped to be a “ medium” for her mamma’s informa¬ 
tion of what was passing, could scarcely repress a 
smile at this proof of the sagacity of Mr. Jones. 

» I think he’s a widower,” said Miss Thomas, 
disposing of an extraordinary quantity of bread and 
butter, considering her delicate appearance. “I 
made up my mind long ago never to marry a wi¬ 
dower. 1 ’m sure Mrs. James is welcome to him 
as far as I’m concerned.” 

“ And he’s actually proposed!” burst in Mrs. 
Paul, unable to contain her information longer, 

*< Proposed on a five days’ acquaintance. She told 
me so only this very morning; and, what’s more, 
they’re gone down Broadway together! She’s 
sitting for her portrait for him; and I shouldn’t 
wonder if they were married and went South to¬ 
gether this fall. For ray part, I shall be glad when 
she ’8 out of the house. No one gets any attention 
when she’s about.” 

“ That’s a fact,” ejaculated Miss Thomas, now | 
a little passi\ and it was by no means her own 
fault that she remained “the last ungathered leaf 
on the ancestral tree” of the Thomases. But there 
was one thing in her favor ; she had never attempt¬ 
ed to conceal her dislike to “the little widow,” as 
every one called Mrs. James. Her system of war¬ 
fare was open, and, so far, more honorable than 
that pursued by Mesdames Paul and Dunlap. 

“ Well, I’m su**® I ^ people should 
be in such a hurry to get married,” said Mrs. Law- 
son, with a sigh. And she thought of her four 
children, with their accompaniments of cross nurses, 
physician’s fees, and large board bills. 

^ “Engaged!” murmured Mrs. Dunlap, who had 
been all this time revolving the astounding news in 
a dead silence. 

“ It seems to me 1 should want credentials,” said 
Mrs. Paul. 

“ And have my property secured to myself,” 
added Miss Thomas. 

“ Your brother could no doubt look out for you,” 
Mrs. Dunlap said, with renewed animation. “ I 
think he’s a man of most remarkable business 
talents. Quite a name in Wall Street is ‘ Thomas,* 
Mr. Dunlap says.” 

“ 1 think you must be mistaken, ladies,” Mrs. 
Harrison ventured to remark. “ I am sure Mrs. 
James has too much self-respect to enter into so 
rash an engagement.” And, at this moment, the 
Wdy herself made her appearance, coming quietly 


through the half open door, and taking her seat, in 
apparent unconsciousness, at the table. 

Miss Thomas actually blushed, conscious of hav¬ 
ing been very uncharitable. Mrs. Lawson looked 
uneasy, and complained of a sudden attack of neu¬ 
ralgia ; while Mrs. Paul, the first to gain her com¬ 
posure, “ hoped she bad enjoyed her walk** in the 
most significant manner. 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Dunlap, as if continu¬ 
ing some remark that had been made before the 
entrance of Mrs. James, “ I do not think Mrs. Tal- 
[ bol can be engaged to Charlie Leavitt”—treading 

I upon Mrs. Paul’s slipper under the table—“ for she 
has not taken off her mourning yet. It is the height 
of hypocrisy, in my opinion, to be wearing mourn¬ 
ing for a husband, and engaged to his successor. 
Don’t you think so, Mrs. James?” And the sud¬ 
denly confronted our heroine. 

The diplomacy was worthy a prime minister; 
but the effect was not at all what was expected; 
for Mrs. James helped herself quietly tobreatl,«nd 
agreed with Mrs. Dunlap that it would be ver)’ bad 
taste, to say the least. 

“ It was an imprudent thing altogether,” remarked 
Mrs. Paul, returning her partner’s lead. “She 
cannot know anything about his family, as an Eng¬ 
lishman may be a perfect sharper, and yet gain a 
position in society here.” 

The gaiter of Miss Thomas was now admitted 
into the confederacy by an inviting pressure. 

“True enough,” said that lady. ‘‘Brother is 
most particular whom he introduces to Mr- 
Jones, for instance, I have never spoken to.” 

; Mrs. James smiled, and no doubt wondered whose 
fault it was, as she dispatched her lunch in half lie 
lime the other ladies had consumed, and left the 
room to them once more. 

She was alone in the parlor ■when Mr. lone* 
came in, looking like anything but an imp>?lor, 
with his brilliant smile and agreeable, gentleman¬ 
ly air. You wondered, as you saw him enter, 
how he came to have so commonplace a nanw. 
He was a Southerner in his very bow, sincere, tin- 
reserved, and warm-hearted. Mrs. James mipli 
have been pardoned, if she had accepted bun uitb 
no other credentials. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he said, 
tapping the book which had fallen from her hand. 
He was surprised to find tears in her eyes, as fte 
; looked up smiling through them. 

“ I am only annoyed—provoked, perhaps, ibi 
people will not attend to their own affairs.” 
“More scandal!” and Mr. Jones lifted tip It*' 
\ hands in mock horror. “ It is too amusing tn ^ 
noy me. Why, I was actually waylaid by >1' 
< Strong down town, and congratulated upon 

I gngement to you, and informed that your 
was « quite a pretty thing.’ ” 

“Impossible!” 

“ Yes. And, moreover, I nnderwcnl a 
* pumping,’ as to my colling and connections, n)« 
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IS! Mrs. Paul last evening. It seems Miss Thomas 
- has put me down for a disconsolate widower, and 

Mrs. Dunlap hoped that Mrs, Harrison’s bill was 
secured. I heard tAaf kindly suggestion myself, as 
1 passed the dining-room. Boarding-houses should 
bare double doors.” 

“How ridiculous! And you did not satisfy 
them ?” 

“ Bah! not I. Unless you care, it’s nothing to 
me. A married woman, with no children, is worse 
than ten maiden ladies for gossip. Don’t you think 
80 ? Pray don’t mind such impertinence, my dear 
lady.” And Afr. Jones stooped to raise her hand¬ 
kerchief from the carpet. 

-j Mr. Strong saw this as he passed op the stair¬ 
case, and it removed every lingering doubt from his 
mind. It was duly reported to Mrs. Dunlap in the 
eveniog, who, in return, gave the substance of the 
j, inforraation received at lunch. 

“ Besides,” said Mrs. Dunlap, “Mary, the cham* 

^ bermaid on onr floor, tells me that she has carried 
more than one note from him to her; and he walks 
down town with her every morning. Sitting for a 
portrait is a very good excuse. I Ve no patience 
with a flirting, scheming widow; and, to tell the 
truth, I consider Mrs. James’s conduct as a perfect 
; scandal to the house.” The worthy matron paused 
to glance complacently over her shoulder at Kitty, 

^ who was seated in amiable tiU^d-ttU with Mr. 
Thomas. “ I don’t doubt he’s a penniless fortune- 
hunter,” she continued. 

Mr. Strong winced slightly. He had just disco¬ 
vered his mistake with regard to Miss Lane’s pro- 
perty. 

“ And when people are all the time together, and 
take long walks alone, and she reads love poems to 
him, end sings to him, and answers his notes, and 
takes his part—why, what should you think, Mr. 
Strong?” said Mrs. Dunlap, summing up the evi¬ 
dence with all the readiness of a judge upon the 
bench. 

And yet Mr. Jones did not discontmue his atten¬ 
tions, or Mrs. James discountenance them as the 
days passed on. 

“Oh goodness, Mrs. Harrison, I Ve just come 
from Stewart’s!” said Miss Kitty Dunlap, waylay¬ 
ing her hostess upon the stairs, flushed and agitated 
with sotne important intelligence. 

“ I believe you go there nearly every morning, 
do you not?” was the re^ly. 

“ But who should I discover at the silk counter 
hot Mrs. James, buying an exquisite white so/i~ 
taire; and I saw a box of white gloves, and a Brus¬ 
sels ierfAe, lying ready to go in the package. What 
do you think of that ?” 

“ She i.-', perhaps, coming out of mourning.’* 

“You should have seen her start and blush when 
mamma first spoke to her. No doubt she wished 
ui in Egypt.” 

'• Very likely,” thought Mrs. Harrison. j 

“Btit 1 must run up and tell Miss Thomas that j 
it ’a all settled. I suppose you haven’t heard her j 


brother come in yet ? I couldn’t go to their parlor 
for anything if he had.” And Miss Kitty tried to 
look extremely con.scious. 

Mrs. James related the rencontre to Mr. Jones, as 
they chanced to meet in an empty omnibus. 

“ And what do you think she had the impudence 
to say to me ?—‘ It’s none of my business; but I 
shouldn’t have thought, my dear, that you would 
have married a man in delicate health, when Mr. 
James was always so sickly!’—1 na^er saw her 
equal for coolness.” 

“ Except Mrs. Paul, perhaps, who informed me 
last night that it was well known your husband had 
married you from pique, and had not left you a 
dollar.’* 

“ Or Mr. Thomas, who says you are little better 
than a cJuvalier dHndustrie.^* 

And the two laughed merrily at their own ex¬ 
pense. 

“ I think we should be awarded a palm of mar- 
tyrdora,” continued Mr. Jones, as they rolled 
smoothly over (he Russ pavement. “You must 
have discovered, long before this, that it is an un- 
pardonable crime, in the eyes of ladies who have no 
children to look after, and mammas who have 
daughters to dispose of, to be an agreeable, not to 
say pretty, woman of twenty-five. I think that 
seems to bo your principal ground of oflenee ’* 

” By the way, it’s strange that they did not dis- 
™ your disreputable character before my ar- 

“My attentions to you called in the ryolio^ 

Mrs. Dunlap’s sharp eyes and Mrs. Paurs^bamer 
tongue. IVe been jotting down ,on,e role.^ 

conduct to guide me on future occasion. - “ 

“ The first of which should be to make knouo. 
your family and business connections thV 
you enter a boarding-house, together 
amount of your income, real and pro..peciire » 

‘‘ And the second, to avoid the wiaresof an an 
quaintance with a member of that class of • 
against whose fascinations Mr. Weller ./> 
ly warns his suscepiible son Samuel » ® 

“ I pfty you,” said Mrs. James, laughWlv 
‘‘I ofler my sincere condolence itTvour ‘ 
returned her polite escort, drawing the check'*’®’” 
at fourth Street. ® ® Mriag 

Of course, they were observed to enicr ik. s 
together. Mrs. Paul saw it from h.s • 
of her third story room. Mary (he 
carried ihe new. ,o Mm.Sa;Xi'"l^■"“*'■'> 

Amine confirmed it. We shudder at ih 
lion of those mothers who brinv un is 
lo the pitiful cant of soliciting chariif®". 
shall be said of those who Ibus early i«’ 
intelligence to moral beggary ? Xh^ * **right 
Jones was not only an impostor bm*'.®''"'"®- 
frequenter of Park Row; and Mrs r®” 
said to have deserved the fate sh- s'►M 
ingly courted. 


cover 
rival!” 


the 


After all this scrntdal, «„d 
should not like to recall, imagine ,heT'® 

* «*®<te«en, „ 
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No. 12, when, on a bright summer’s morning, Mrs I 
James was reported to be arraying herself in that 
very solitaire from Stewart’s, exquisitely made, 
and enriched with the Brussels herthi. Nor was it 
lessened by the arrival of a superb bouquet, ordered 
by Mr. Jones, which was carried to her room. 

Mrs. Paul beckoned John to stop at her door until I 
she had examined it; and Miss Thomas pronounced 
It a perfect waste of orange flowers and cape jessa¬ 
mine. Even the gentlemen entered into the merits 
of the case in eager discussion, as they lingered, 
hat in hand, unmindful of counting-rooms or busi¬ 
ness hours. Mr. Dean vowed it was too bad she 
should throw herself away in such a manner. Mr. 
Strong wondered her friends had not interfered to 
prevent it. Mr. Thomas was conscious of a slight 
constriction of the chest, but turned to Kitty Dun¬ 
lap for consolation. 

A beautiful private carriage dashed up to the 
door. Conjectures grew louder; the excitement 
deepened. Mr. Strong, who W'as near-sighted, 
produced a lorgnette, and pronounced the occu¬ 
pant to be Miss Henrietta Clinton, one of Mrs. 
James’s most distinguished relatives. Another ar¬ 
rival, and the two coachmen touched their silver- 
banded hats with a courteous bow of recognition, 
a most ludicrous caricature of urpertendom. The 
party in the drawing-room kept breathless silence. 
There was a silken rustle upon the stairs, the 
twinkle of satin-slippered feet, a faint breath of 
orange flowers wafted through the open door. Down 
came the carriage-steps with a cra.-h; Miss Clinton 
smiled a congratulation; Mr. Jones himself, in all 
the glory of a white vest and gloves, handed Mrs. 
James beside her, threw himself upon the soft cush- 
ions of the other carriage, and the two were speedi¬ 
ly out of sight. 

All this occurred in less time than we can relate 
it, and then—Mrs. Harrison’s boarders took breath. 
Doubt was at an end; and it was curious to note 
how those who had professed certainty before were 
“ surprised,” and “ overcome,” and “ struck dumb 
with amazement.” But the last is a muteness that 
soon recovers itself; and all day long the ladies 
chatted, cross-questioning Mary and John, wonder¬ 
ing where the ceremony was to take place, and 
whether it was clandestine, and Miss Clinton the 
confidante 

“Poor creature!” sighed Mrs. Lawson. “I 
should have thought, once out of matrimony, she 
would have been careful to let w»ell enough alone.” 

This was at the dinner-table : somehow the meal 
seemed later than usual. At least, everybody had 
been waiting for it an hour at least. 

“I certainly expected better things of Mrs. 
James,” said Mr. Thomas, from behind a fortifica¬ 
tion of roast beef and vegetables. “ She understood 
stocks so well, I thought her too clear-sighted to be 
taken in by such a sharper.” 

“ If she had only taken my warning, Mr. Thomas! 
I *m sure I acted a sister’s part to her; but, as she 
sows, so she must reap.” Benevolent Mrs. Dunlap! 


‘‘After all, if people will expose themselves in 
this way,” said Mrs. Paul, “ boarding in such an 

unprotected manner”- 

“ But,” interposed Mrs. Harrison, “you will be 
so good as to recollect that her aunt, Mrs. Allen 
Clinton, was detained at Saratoga by illness, and 
has retained her room all the time.” 

“ A fortnight is long enough for a great deal of 
mischief, as we have seen, Mrs. Harrison.” Mrs. 
Paul’s lone had all the severity the occasion ro* 
quired. 

“Yes, indeed,” responded Miss Thomas, who 
was in no wise pleased with the evident ascendency 
over her brother which Miss Kilty had acquired in 
that space of time; a circumstance to which her 
eyes had been obligingly opened, only that morning, 
by Mrs. Paul. 

Quietly, as if from an ordinary walk, as calmly as 
she had appeared at the lunch-table, apparently un¬ 
conscious of the sensation which she produced, m 
walked the bride of the morning, and claimed her 
usual place among them. Not Banquo’sghost, could 
he have been visible to the guests of MaclieihS 
celebrated dinner party, would have created more 
amazement. She was attired in an ordinaty toilet. 

: her gray silk and black ribbons once more resumed. 
Mrs. Harrison alone seemed to retain her presence 
of mind. How could she say, with such provoking 
coolness, “What shall I send you, Mrs. James?” 

Mrs. James, indeed ! Was she not mnrried that 

( morning to Mr. Jones ? Had they not seen her. 
with their own eyes, in her bridal dre.ss ? But there 
was the mourning ring still upon her weddingfinger. 
What did it all mean ? 

“ I hope the "weddiog passed ofl"pleasantly?” t»id 
Mrs. Harrison, with a smile. 

“ What wedding ?” “ Where was the groom ?” 
every one wfiPs ready to ask; but not a word ww 
said for once, though all looked curiously for the 
answer. 

“ Quite so,” replied the newly-made Mrs. Jones, 
taking her soup. 

Then there bad not been an expose at the very 
j altar! No one bad forbid the bans! For Mrs. 
j Paul had already settled it in her fertile mind as the 
only solution of the mystery. 

“ And the bride looked charmingly, as all brides 
do, I suppose?” continued Mrs. Harrison, aflsbly. 

“ But were you not married this morning.” bMr«t 
in Miss Thomas, unable to keep silence longer, “ in 
St. Thomas’s Church ? and didn’t Mr. Montgomery 
Clinton give you away ?” 

“ Not that I am aware of.” And Mrs. James 
eould not repress a mischievous, merry smile- 
“ But Mr. Strong sow it,” persisted Mbs Thomas 
“ He told roe so. He arrived just in time to sec 
carriages drive oflT, and the sexton gave him ever] 
particular.” 

“ I am sorry you were so misinformed, Mt 
Strong. There was a wedding at St. Thomas’ 
this morning, and Mr. Clinton did give away 
bride ; but she chanced to be his daughter Alicei ® 
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very dear cousin, who is now contented to give up 
her beautiful name for the very ordinary one of 
‘Jones!’ ” 

“ That wretched impostor !” said Mrs. Lawson. 
“Allow me to ask your authority, madam?” 

“ But who is Mr. Jones ?” 

“Neither an impostor, nor a gambler, nor yet an 
adventurer; but a gentleman of fortune, whose 
plantation is located at Pass Christine, near New 
Orleans, and who has been engaged to my cousin, 
with the consent of all the family, for two years 
past, although I had never chanced to meet him un¬ 
til my return from Saratc^. Is there any other 
information I could give you ? If not, I will trou¬ 
ble you to send me a thin slice of that ham, Mr. 
Dean.” 

Never was there a party so crestfallen j 

“And you must have known who he was all this 
time, Mrs. Harrison?” said Mrs. Lawson, reproach¬ 
fully. 

“ I am not in the habit of receiving people I know 
nothing about, as you rau.st be well aware.” 

“But why did he surround himself with so much 
mystery?” inquired Miss Thomas. 

“I never have noticed anything particularly 
ddolphoish,*^ said Mrs. Janies. “ He probably was 
not aware of the deep interest W'hich he excited; 
and I am sure he devoted his evenings to the ladies 
of the house until my cousin’s return to the city 
three days ago.” 

“ Engaged all the while!” And Miss Kilty Dun¬ 
lap thought of the wasted glances she had bestowed 
on the memorable evening at Nmlo’s; when, by the 
way, Mrs. Dunlap had arranged the party so that 
he could not, with ordinary politeness, refuse to 
attend her daughter. 

“But he never told us a word about his business,” 
pursued Mrs. Paul, W'ho, by this time, was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to join the conversation. “And 
he so wealthy!” 

“He probably gained his wealth by attending to 


his own aflairs, and evidently did not consider that 
he needed any advice.” 

Mrs. James was betrayed into a little more wrath 
than she had at first intended. In fact, she could 
no longer appear unconscious of the unkind things 
that had been said of her by nearly all the Indies in 
the house, and acted upon the proverb, “ There is 
a point when forbearance ceases to be a virtue.” 

Had any of her personal friends been in the house, 
they would probably have known the reason of her 
intimacy with Mr. Jones. As it was, she was 
I heartily sickened at the display of curiosity and 
hypocrisy which she had witnessed, and it was 
very much to Mrs. Harrison’s regret that she had 
that morning expressed her intention of leaving the 
house, while telling her of the anticipated wedding. 

“ Let us go to a hotel, by all means,” Mr. Jones 
said to his pretty bride, as they talked of establish¬ 
ing themselves in New York for the autumn. “ 1 
have had enough of boarding-houses to last me a 
lifetime; and I’ve no idea of exposing you to tho 
contamination of a set of gossiping women.” 

“But all women are not gossips, Henry; and I 
have some very nice friends who board.” 

“ True, my dear; but it’s only natural that, w^hen 
ladies have nothing to do all day but dress and shop, 
and promenade Broadway, they should employ 
their active minds in tho discussion of their neigh¬ 
bors’ affairs. And, when people of different tastes 
and opinions, opposite creeds of politics and reli¬ 
gion, and no two having the same social relations, 
are brought together under the same roof, you can’t 
expect all the harmony of the spheres. It »s my 
opinion”—and Mr. Jones grew decided—“ that 
when a man cannot afford to bave a Aoms, he had 
better not get married, even if he is obliged to con¬ 
tent himself with the seven years’ servitude of the' 
patriarch for his Rachel.” And he ended his im- 
promptu oration, as newly-married men are am to 
do, by giving his wife a kiss. * ^ 
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Thkrx is scarcely a more mournful sight in the 
world than to behold an Indian warrior breaking his 
bowstring over the graves of his fathers, and with 
a melancholy brow, yet still haughty step, turn 
from the hunting grounds of his youth forever. 
Otir Indians are the noblest of the savage tribes. 
Though now degenerated, from their contact with 
the whites, there sfll remain many fine specimens 
to show what they have been. Here and there 
you meet a spirit still unconquered, in w’hich bum 
the scorn of oppression and hope ol vengeance. 


To me, an Indian is always an object of * 

You never saw a beautiful face of one th 
touched with an expression of sadne*.8 Th T** 
of a Spanish maiden’s eye will not comn ^ 
dreamy sadness of an Indian girl’s look 
orbs may flash in sudden anger bnf ***'**^ 

mirthfulness. Her movements are si 
nified, as if it become her, for the 
to be stately. I have seen our Indiar!! 
circumstances; met them in the denth 
rest, sat with them around their camp 
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sonndly by their side with a log for our pillow; and 
seen them around the graves of their ancestors. 

One summer aHemoon, I had ascended half way 
a lofty mountain, which hemmed in one of those 
beautiful valleys so frequent in the mountainous 
regions of New York, and where the Indian onoe 
pitched his wigwam, in order totusit an ancient 
burial-ground of a tribe long since departed. It was 
a high plateau, which formed a complete lap to the : 
mountain, and had once been a fortified place. 
Heavy forest trees covered the ground, amid which 
the graves were scattered without order, or har¬ 
mony of position. It had the appearance of an an¬ 
cient battle-field, on which the dead had been buried 
by the enemy. The graves lay at all angles to each 
other, as if dug in reckless haste. The earth was 
loose in them; and, prompted by curiosity, I thrust 
a stick into one, and, after a short search, lifted out 
a human skull. It was of enormous size, and I 
pondered long on its probable history. Suddenly, 
the thought flashed upon me that I was invading the 
sanctuary of the dead, disturbing from their repose 
the bones of a fellow-creature; and, shocked at my 
own act, I carefully replaced it in its mother earth 
beside its fellow bones. 

The sun was just sinking behind the hills that 
rose from the opposite side of the valley, and the 
June breeze, redolent with fresh leaves and flowers, 
stole softly by. Through the forest openings, I 
could here and there catch glimpses of the stream 
that sparkled in graceful \yindings far, far below, 
while along its banks a group of some ten or a 
dozen half-civilized Indians were slowly sauntering. 
They were the relics of a later tribe, and knew no¬ 
thing of the history of the spot on which I stood. 
Suddenly, the echoes of a shell, which one blew as 
a horn, came ringing up the mountain side, impart¬ 
ing still greater novelty to the spot and the scene. 

The solitude of the place, the scene, and the hour 
conspired to render the soul musing and sad. 1 | 
strolled about, thinking of the past, when the battle- ; 
shout, the shriek, the clash of weapons, and the : 
groans of the dying had made the breast of this 
mountain alive with fearful echoes. I was tread¬ 
ing on the graves of brave men, who^e sinewy 
arms had dealt death on the very spot where they 
were now reposing. 

Absorbed with my own thoughts, I came sudden¬ 
ly upon a group that at once arrested ray attention. 

It was composed of a very old man, an Indian, and 
a girl apparently seventeen or eighteen years of ago. 
They had either not seen me, or, seeing me, had 
not heeded me. 

Seated on the fallen trunk of a tree, that lay close 
by a grave, they seemed unconscious of everything 
but the mournful object at their feel. This grave 
was by itself, removed from the spot w-here so 
many were huddled together. Some distinguished 
chieftain reposed there, whom his followers, reck¬ 
less of the pressing danger and carnage, had buried 
alone, as became his rank; or else it contained the 
body of one whom afiection had sought out amid 


the heaps of the slain, and buried where his resting- 
place could ever after be distinguished. Time had 
swept on, almost obliterating the fortifications that 
had environed the plateau. Trees had grown over 
the dead; and the tribe, of which they formed a part, 
had perished, or wandered so far that no traces of 
It could be discovered ; and now a single old man, 
wilh a maiden that looked as if she might be his 
granddaughter, had returned to visit this mysterious 
ppot. It needed no second look to know that this 
was his last visit; for the frosts of at least eighty 
winters must have bleached that head. His fowl¬ 
ing-piece lay by his side, for his eye was too dim 
and his arm too palsied to hold the rifle to its place 
or send the bullet to its mark. His tall and massive 
frame W'as bowed, and his noble features, to which 
age had imparted only greater dignity, worked as 
if he were striving, as of old, to control the emo¬ 
tions that swelled in Ms bosom. The young crea¬ 
ture that leaned on his shoulder was the impersona¬ 
tion of savage beauty. The accurate-drawn brow, 
the large and sweeping lash, the dark, full eye 
drooping in sadness, the lip and cheek in which the 
rich blood mantled, the full and rounded form, all 
combined to produce a loveliness seldom seen 
either in civilized or uncivilized life. As she re¬ 
clined there, on that withered old man, like a rose¬ 
bush fallen against an aged oak, I thought I never 
saw anything so exquisitely beautiful. Sadness had 
: mellowed all her features into the refinement which 
civilized life imparts, and she sat, like some elabo¬ 
rately-wrought statue, with the setting sunbeams 
playing, here and rtlere, through the foliage upon 
her form. Her eyes were fixed upon the grave, 

: and, ever and anon, a sigh would escape her bosom; 
and yet, poor thing, she hardly seemed to know 
W'hat she was sighing for, unless that it was !«- 
cause the aged being at her side was so melancholy. 
Jfr, however, seemed absorbed in g^ief. Memory 
was evidently busy with the past. Once that gen¬ 
tle maiden looked up in his face with a start, as if 
she had felt the shudder which passed over him. 

At length she spoke, in a low, earnest tone, and it 
was evident she was endeavoring to persuade him 
to leave the spot. For a longtime, her efforts were 
unsuccessful; his heart seemed rooted to the place; 
but, at length, without saying a word, he rose, and, 
leaning on her arm, slowly walked away. 

I had come upon them from behind, and had 
stopped when nearly in a line with the tree on 
which they sat. This may have been the reason 
they had not observed my approach. A large bush 
helped also to conceal me, and they went away ap¬ 
parently unconscious that a stranger had looked 
upon their sorrow. I watched their receding forms 
till the foliage hid them from sight; and then was 
about to turn my footsteps downward, when an¬ 
other figure arrested my attention. It was that of a 
young and athletic Indian. His step was elastic as 
! a panther’s; and, as he paused at that grave, an<l 
I drew his tall figure to its full height, I thought I hod 
* never seen a more manly and perfect form. His 
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teea eye rested for some time on the spot where 
lie retreating figures had disappeared, while there 
paased over bis face an expression 1 did not at aii 
like, and which made me wish I had the mountain 
between us. He had a ride in his hand, and in his 
bell bung a tomahawk and kni/e. I dared not stir, 
lest, 00 discovering me, or rather, boding that he 
WM discovered, be should send a ride ball after me; 
and, crouching under the bushes, I peeped through 
lie interstices made by the leaves, and watched his 
movements. He struck the butt of bis ride on the 
greve with a scowl of anger and impatience, that 
repealed a mind ill at ease. 

between divining what might be the meaning of 
this mystery, and calculating the chances of my 
getting borne safely and before dark, the minutes 
Wore heavily away. The sun bad alread)’’ gone 
down, and the dim cathedral light so peculiar to the 
forest when day is dying, bad begun to give fantas¬ 
tic shapes to objects in the distance. The form of 
that young ludian seemed to expand as it grew 
more indistinct, while X began to weigh (he chances 
of his bivouacking there all night amid the graves. 

I thought very likely it would be just as agreeable 
to him to sleep there as anywhere eise, while it 
made 8 decided difference to me. I wanted much 
to Djge several reasons why he should leave the 
place; I knew of a doxen other spots infinitely pre¬ 
ferable. X now was sorry X had stopped to watch 
fiat old man and his companion; I was sorry X 
bad come that way at all; in fact, I made many wise 
tesolufions respecting the objects^of interest I should 
bereaftcr visit, and the time of day 1 should select 
for such visitations. I did not like at all the prox¬ 
imity of that tail, well-armed, and wrathful-looking 
X was prodigiously afraid he had never 
ward of the peace society, and therefore held the 
loosest opinions respectingthe sacredoess and value 
0 boman life. That he was an an/t'-capital punish- 
fflem man, I had no reason to believe; while his 
»bole manner and aspect seemed to indicate he 
^ould be Very glad to find an object on which to 
vent bis spleen. The refiection that I was the only 
•ng likely to come in bis way, did not add to my 
comfort. Iff bad had a rifle X should have felt more 
ease, but, weaponless and defenceless, my 
cJwfeg “ * conflict, were not worth caJ- 

ih.!!* * situation, how the mind works! A 

sand suppositions, fears, hopes, plans fly through 
** unsettled and purposeless. There is 

Cto, The™ was no 

to none in attempting 

to Til w there was nothing to do 

this is nT f®’’ to “turn up/' and 

ws»« precisely what I did. 

‘ «w«ym(o 

nerves. k . • ^ steady my 

^^^end moved fmmwt'"’ 

sfooe ami kI i he had stood like a tomb- 

measured tread on the leaves; for 


my ear had suddenly become wonderfully acufe. 
After the faist sound had died away, I stole off in 
the opposite direction; and, when I bad got beyond 
ear-shot, made a bold push for the nearest T^*ay out 
of the woods. When X cleared the fence which 
hemmed in the forest at the base of the mountain, 

I breathed free again, while the lights that had been 
kindled in the little settlement never looked so 
cheerful before. 

2'hat night I lay aw’afce a long time, puzzling my¬ 
self about that singular visit to the graves in (he 
forest; and, notwithstanding the uncoinforiahle 
position I had found myself in, determined to (ry 
the experiment over again, if necessary, to solro 
the mystery. 

The next morning, on inquiry, 1 found that the 
old Indian bad pitched his wigwam near the stream 
in the valley, and, with his lair companion, made no 
secret of his visit. They wandered together through 
the valley, the old man ferreting out localities with 
which he seemed to be familiar, and which X lunged 
in vain to know more about. He bad some trinkets 
which ho disposed of for corn meal, and, on the 
whole, appeared a mild, inoffensive old man. The 
extraordinary beauty of the girl was the topic of 
general conversation throughout the Eettlemenf, and 
drew a great many visitors to the wigwam. This 
seemed to annoy the chief; and, at length, she 
‘‘refused herself” entirely to all visitors. This 
released them from their curious neighbors, and 
things moved on as pleasantly as before. Thus a 
week passed, during which X had twice visited 
those mountain graves, and once stayed till sunset, 
in the hope of gening another glimpse of that in- 
dian youth, whom no one in the settlement had 
seen but myself. X knew he was in some way con¬ 
nected with that girl, and 1 wanted to discover 
whether she was aware of his proximity. That bo 
was no friend of the old man’s, and that he did not 
wish him to know that he was in the same place 
with him, w'as evident enough. 

But all my eflbrls to get another view of him 
proved abortive, until, at length, accident brought 
about what management had failed to secure. One 
afternoon, X had ascended the western mountain 
that bounded the valley merely for the stroll, and to 
enjoy the prospect from the top. Towards evening 
as I was seated near the summit, dreaming, rather 
than thinking, over the beauty at my feet, my at¬ 
tention was attracted to an object on (he oj>po.nta 
mountain, and almost directly back of the Indian’s 
wigwam at the base. I should not have noticed it 
but for the habits of observation I had acquired in 
the keen pursuit of the past week, nor could I have 
seen it at all but for the broad bright glare which 
the setting sun shed over the whole breast of the 
mountain. I had a spyglass with me, and, bringing 
it to bear upon the object, X discovered two persona 
sitting together, whom X immediately decided to be 
th. young Indian I had seen at the grave and that 
maiden. They were in the heart of the forest, and 
as i said before, but for the excessive glara of the 
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sun and my spyglass, I should nol have seen them 
al all. The Indian was probably nol aware of the 
existence of such an instrument as that with which 
1 drew him so near to me, or he would have been 
more cautious. His arm was round his comi»« 
nion’s waist, and her head was drooped heavily on 
his bosom. They sat there till the sun went down, 
when I could no longer oV^scrve them. I, however, 
marked the spot, determined to ambuscade them, 
and learn more of this romantic proceeding. 

Accordingly, next day, after some search, I found 
what I thought, from certain rocks and peculiarly- 
shaped trees I had marked down, must be the spot; 
and, ccncealing myself in the thick lop of a hem¬ 
lock, I waited the approach of evening. I had not 
been long concealed, before I heard a step in the 
forest, and, soon after, my Indian acquaintance 
made his appearance; and, after looking carefully 
around, sat down upon a rock. He never moved 
from his first position; but, ever and anon, there 
was a slight quiver to his ear, as some sound dis¬ 
turbed the stillness, revealing how anxiously he 
was listening for the light footsteps of her he loved. 
At length, she approached, gliding like a fairy 
through the woods, and, the next moment, was 
locked in his arms. The conversation that followed 
was in the Indian tongue; but the soft and gentle 
tones in which he spoke, and the silvery sweetness 
of her replies, left no doubt as to the nature of their 
conversation. Al length, however, this sweet duet 
became less harmonious, his fond flatteries changed 
into warm expostulations, and her gentle words 
into earnest entreaties and firm denials. Finding 
that his appeals were useless, he hurled her from 
his arms with a violent motion, and, drawing him¬ 
self up and folding his arms over his breast, stood 
and gaaed like a fiend on the shrinking form that 
leaned heavily against a tree,and shook with convul¬ 
sive sobs. She showed no resistance, but, with her 
face buried in her hands, and her disordered tresses 


streaming over 


her shoulders and bosom, stood and 


wept like a child. Over his face came that same 
dark, sinister expression I had noticed when ho 
stood by the grave on the mountain side. 1 could 
have shot ihe wretch on the spot. 1 hat expres- 
won, however, slowly passed away, and he ad¬ 
vanced and took her unresisting hand and led her 
again to a seat, and began to speak in a low tone. 
He succeeded in but partially comforting her, and 
her smile at parting was inexpressibly melancholy. 

Although I could not understand the language in 
which they spoke, I thought I could unriddle the 
mystery. This, her lover, was a foe to the broken 
tribe of which her aged grandparent was chief, and 
all intercourse between the two had been forbidden. 
He had, however, heard of the contemplated visit 
of the old chief to his former hunting-grounds and 
the graves of his tribe, and had followed him hither. 
Away Irom all their friends, be' thought it a g^ 
time to press bis suit, and induce the maiden to flee 
vitli him. This she refused to do so long as her 


aged parent lived, and hence the angry altercation 
I had witnes^d. That old man evidently fclood * 
between him and bis desires, and I began to trem¬ 
ble for his fate. The young w’arrior would never 
again have so good an opportunity to secure his 
prize, and the expression of his countenance al the 
grave, and afterwards when gazing on the weeping 
girl, ns he cost her from his arms, had more of 
death in it than I ever saw before in any one look. 

Days passed by, and I saw no more of them; yel 
I often look my rod and fished down the stream to 
the chief’s hut, to see if I could learn anything of 
the inmates. Occasionally, I would call and, leave 
a few fish, which the old warrior received with the 
air of one who was accustomed to being served. 

One beautiful evening, as 1 was strolling along 
the banks, casting my fly here and there on the 
limpid pools where lurked many a noble trout, I 
came near the wigwam just as the form of that 
beautiful girl glided from the forest and entered, 
like a ray of light, the low door. “ Ah,” said I to 
myself, “just in from the tryst. 1 hope it ended 
pleasanter than the one I witnessed.” The next 
moment, there burst a shriek from that rude dwell¬ 
ing which made my blood shiver. I rushed to the 
spot, and there, on some bough.o, lay the old man 
dead. His thin white hair lay scattered around his 
pallid features, whose ordinarily calm and dignified 
expression had given place to a look of settled rage. 

The poor girl cast herself on the body, and groaned 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. I stood a 
moment a silent spectator of her grief, scarce know¬ 
ing what to do. At length I approached and touched 
her arm, dei^igning to convey by signs my readiness 
to do anything in my power for her relief. She 
started as if slung by an adder, and, springing to her 
feet, fixed on me one of the wildest and most pierc¬ 
ing eyes 1 ever beheld. How transcendently beau¬ 
tiful she was in her grief! Her flexible and exqui¬ 
sitely-penciled brow was knit and rigid as iron, her 
full lip quivered, and her bosom heaved as if the 
imprisoned heart would burst its confinement. An 
inspired priestess before the oracle, Proserpine 
contemplating her fate, Cleopatra with the asp at 
her breast, coudd not have looked more wildly 
beautiful. 

She had evidently expected to see another Ikce 
than mine, and, for a moment, seemed bewildered. 

It was but for a moment, however, and, wuh a 
sigh of the deepest anxiety, she beckoned me to the 
door. 1 mechanically obeyed; but, as I emerge 
from the low portal, 1 caught the glimpse of a form 
I remembered well. The lover had followed 
unsuspecting creature at a distance, to witness t 
effect of the surprise he knew was in store for her. 
Finding a stranger near, he vanished in the forest. 

As I slowly returned to my lodgings, an re¬ 
viewed all that I had seen from the beginning. ^ 
became convinced that the old chief had been ton y 
murdered by that young savage, because he st 
between him and his love. Driven to desperation, 
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Be bad delermined to remove the obstacle by a sin¬ 
gle Wow, since he could not overcome it by per¬ 
suasion. 

The next morning, I took some of the neighbors 
and went down to the hut to pro%'ide for the inter¬ 
ment of the bodv'i and, if possible, render assistance 
to the poor child. But we found it deserted. The 
body had been removed by night, and the living had 
disappeared. That beauf/Aii being- had suddenly 1 
vanished, and her.fate was wrapped in mystery. 5 
Before I left the place, I made one more visit to j 


I those mountain graves, and, when I came to iht 
I one where I had first seen the chie/iain and his 
j daughter, I was startled at beholding another grave 
I be.-iide it. Here, then, the lover and the mistress 
I had together borne the chief, and buried him amid 
! his tribe, and fied. “Ah/^ thought I to myself, 

' “ this was, indeed, proud chieftain, thy * last 

VJSIT I* 

I have often wondered since whether that younc 
creature suspected the means by which her parent 
came to his death 
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0?ne of the most useful articles that can be mode 
in rustic work is the rustic fence, a specimen of 
which we give. There are many situations in 
which it is necessary to make a barrier, where any 
appearance of a hedge, or even a common boarded 
fence, would he decidedly an eyesore; as, for in¬ 
stance, the entrance to a shrubbery, from which it 
IS absolutely necessary to exclude cattle, but where 
«n ordinary fence would destroy all the effect that j 
ihe landscape gardener has been laboring to pro- | 
uce. A rustic fence, if well made, obviates all the | 
'fficnify, as it can scarcely be distinguished from | 
j e frees and shrubs of which it forms the boundary. ) 
1 should not, however, be painted or stained with 
decided color or shining material; and, if it I 
' ou d be thought necessary to paint or varnish it j 
0 present decay, it should be done with some ma- I 
I’la t at will preserve a subdued tone of color. The I 
chairs and table which I 
wn before described, of crooked branches of I 
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I trees, fastened together with the headless naiN, 
called brads. 

[ SONNET. —THE PASSION. 

BTWM.ALEXANPSR. 

EifTEBg He solemnly the garden's shade, 

While now the full-orbed moon, all waa, appears, 
Uprising to overlook that scene of tears, 

Of suffering, sorrow, mortals’ sin had made. 

Apart from all save three, who, on the mount, 

Erewhile, his bright transRguration saw, 

Messiah prays. Ilis spirit, smit vviih awe, 

Shudders to drink the draught, on our account 
So filled with wrath. Yet to the dregs drains He 
That bitter cup, which could not pass from Him— 
Man’s Surety, Saviour, Lord of Seraphim. 

Lo.'‘nerved, at length, by angel ministry, 

<*Not my will, Father! but thine own be done,” 

Re cries, telling of victory in the garden won. 
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FIRESIDE. 

No. II.—PAUL’S IMPROMPTU. 

BT KDITR WOODLET. 


«• ri:i I ever tell you about my impromptu, TJz- 1 
?;.• ?■’ Mud Paul—“ what trouble I had to get it done 
lo my iimid ?” 

I don't remember that you ever did.’* 

“ Vour impromptu !” said Aunt Tabitha. “What 
on tile luce of the airth is that ? Some new-fangled 
( I at or jacket, 1 ’ll warrant. It ’s on’y the other 
day, as it were, that you had what yomcalled a 
<iue. Now, if you ’re so extravagant, Paul, I 
(l.'u't care how much trouble you have in gettin’ 

1 longs made to your mind. In my young days, if a 
1 I y, wlien he was out of his time, had a substantial 
Miuiglii-bodied coat made out of good homespun 
cU-tli, lie thought himself well provided for, and 
(i dn't exixict lo have another under three or four 
yrar.” 

‘‘ 1 believe 1 am a little more extravagant than 
the young men used to he in the good old limes; 
but I assure you, aunt, that the impromptu I spoke 
of has nothing lo do with coats or jackets. It is 
iioihing but a few lines of poetry.” 

“ Vou don’t mean to say ibul you ever undertook 
to make poetry out of yoiir own head P* 

“ Yes, 1 did, aunt, make it out of my own head, 
and, thank my stars, without causing it any irre¬ 
parable injury; though I liad a tremendous head- 
aohe for a fortnight afterward.” 

a I’m glad of it. The evil might ’ave grown 
upon you, if it hadn’t sart-ed you in the way it did. 
A.-cordin’ to my way of thinkiiP, when a young 
man gets into a notion of making vairscs, smgui’ 
Miners, and fiddlin’ and dancin’, he’s a pour critter; 
a id” if 1 was a gal, I wouldn’t have him for a hus- 
Uuu\ a bit sooner than I’d cut one of my fingers 

o And you would serve him exactly right,” said 

Paul. , , 

** Come,” said Lizzie, “ what about your im- 

’’'o'rile summer before I entered college I was at a 
pic-nie. Among the gentlemen present, thwc was 
l,ne Jonathan Bagshaw, who olten figured in the 
. Poet’s Corner’ of the ‘Village Journal, over tlie 
signature of ‘Philander.’ His poetry was of the 
1 ,..h pressure, sentimental style, which made him 
. xeeedin-'lv popular among the girts, especially that 
part who bad just entered their teens. For this 
bason, I confess that I envied him not a little. At 
Ihe pic-nie, he kept apart from the rest, and I n^ 
.iced that lie looked into every nook and corner he 
..nme to. as if in search of something; while, occa¬ 
sionally, he would come lo a sudden stand, oast his 

los 


eyes upwards, lay his hand upon his heart, and 
move his lijis as if he were addressing something 
he saw up in the sky. The girls narrowly watched 
his movements, and would at such times exclaim— 
“ ‘ Oh, how inspired he looks ! He’s composing 
some of his sweet poetry now, I know. Doesn’t 
he look anjrelic?’ 


“ Miranda Brown, a girl with large black eyes, a 
profusion of raven hair, and remarkably white teeth, 
gave it as her opinion that the ‘divine Philander 
beat Sbakspeare and Milton, as well as the more 
modern poets, all to nothing; and that whoever he 
might choose for his lady-love would be the most 
enviable woman alive, as her name, embalmed in 
his immortal verse, would descend to the latest 
posterity.’ 

“Now, as 1 was most violently enamored of 
Miss Miranda, and imagined that she regarded nu 
with some degree of favor, I cuusidered this speech 
as very unkind; more c'-pocially as I had, not 
five iiiinute.s before, wet my feet in attempting to 
find a cranberry-l»ed, the location of which she was 
particularly anxious lo ascertain.” 

“ Jest good enough for you,” said Aunt Tabitha, 

“ if you Were sieh a simpleton as to think yournusl 
wade ankle deep into the swamp lo spy out a 
crarnb’rydied for Handy Brown. I ’ve heera of 
Kandy hundreds of times; she pretends to l>e terri¬ 
ble genteel; but I can tell you, Paul, that there’s a 
deal of truth in the old proverb that says, gentility 
W’iihoul ability is like puddin’ without salt.” 

“ Wetting my feet wasn’t all the bad luck I met 
with, aunt. After 1 had explored the swamp, hy 
trying lo penetrate a thicket, where she was sure 
that there were plenty of wild gooseberries, 1 near¬ 
ly tore one of the skirts of ray coat off.” 

“ Well, if that don't beat all 1 If Randy hadn’t 
’ave thought that you were a great goose, she never 
would asked you to dive in among a mess of briers 
and thorns for the sake of a handtul of green goose¬ 
berries.” 

“ I can't say what Miranda thought aliout my 
being a goose ; but, for myself, 1 soon began to .us 
pect that I might, without greatly underrating the 
keenness of my intellect, be placed on a par wit^h 
that sagacious biped ; for, having emerged from the 
thicket, I was hastening towards Miranda with 1 e 
nearly dismembered skirt of my coat flapping to the 
breeze like a lorn banner, when 1 saw Mr. Jona¬ 
than Bagshaw approaching her in an opp»^^‘^e 
lion, with a single violet between his thumb an 
\ finger. From that moment, I that Mi 
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had no eyes except for him. When he had ad- 
vanced within a few steps of her, he stopped, and, 
tssuirun^ an attitude exactly similar to what I had 
Feen him several times during the morning, he re¬ 
peated these lines— 

“ ‘ Accept, iweet girl, this violet. 

And wear it in your raven hair, 

And with it twined, Miranda, let 
Kind thoughts of me lie nestling there.* *» 

“Well, if that ain’t weaker than dish-water,” 
said Aunt Tabiiha. ‘«A tarnal fool-how did he 
wpect that she was goin’ to twist her thoughts up 
1^11 a \ i let, and then keep ’em lodged up amongst 
her hair like a crow’s nest in a pine tree ? If J ’d 
out to make a vairsc of po’try, I \\ 'ave con- 
nved togi’n it a leetle sprinklin’ of sense, I know, 
jest to ’ave kept it from spilin’.” 

“I duia’t know, aunt, that you were such a se- 
e critic. The girls, who had gathered round to 

bear It, thought it Hrst rate. 

“‘’VV liy,IVIr. Bagshaw, is that some of your own 
composiiion?’ said one. 

“‘ When did you wriie it?' said another. 

How sweet!'exclaimed a third. 

‘“What an atTeclinp appeal to a sensitive heart! 

the remark^of a fourth. 

> hfih^'^'* *** 

It was never written,’ replied Jonnlhan. < Jus 
^ H, it cnanalet 

■* i‘ wai 

«i impromptu.* 

Miranda, ‘ which 
hitas', "'® '“'‘■"’•’‘‘t of Philander’s niir.d 

S i " ‘ho violet, and 

Senins ” » as a flower consecrated hy 

*«orMvl„oh flow from the heights ofllclieon." 

*hen told T™'!"" "f ®" Pfosent was rednuhlod 
®<fert.fce to d “ T" I "iil »ot 

S«fded M "'® 0"vy with which I re- 

iMdliraef but, after I had 

wriil ‘■o'of'oinod 'hat I, too, 

• coniradil ■™P''o'opt»- Now, allhoueh this is 
S’wt part oOh ”■ ^ ’‘‘"■'"'‘’'r s"*Poct that a 

»everri al.f ^ >mpromptus-so called-cost their 
that the ”0' ® healingof the brains, and 

“Th ^ •'? " impromptu for the occasion. 
heingnLri?' ‘he pic-nic, the moon 

•ad, rctiri ^ almost as li>hl as day; 

*'erminedl"’t'"^ ehumber at an early hour, I 
mv imn ^ '"oiild at once set about compos- 
•wkine in ^ walked the floor awhile, 

'"olted out rfr"""’ ®ome. I 

Iw. I Wen. . with the like success. At 

‘bat it would^^hp*"^ walked m the garden, hoping 
t ^ me from the 

Jf«naihan fashion I saw Mr. 

violet I hunting for the 

1 exclaimed, aloud— 


I “ Oh, silver Luna, gently rolling through- 

5 There [ eame to a dead stand. Rolling through 
i what? 7hat was the question. Should it L>c 
j through the sapphire sky, the azure heavens, or 

< ethereal space? A word must also be found to 
i rhyme with through. As ill luck would lm\e it, 
I being a little thir.sty, it happened to pop into niy 
I mind that I should like a gcH] draught of your nice 
I spruce Ireer, Aunt Tahitha, after which, for a long 
I tune, though I rejected the idea of Miranda bcin^ 

< engaged in brewing beer with the utmo.sl di-.laitr, 
j the word Ame was the only one I could think of 

< At last, after for a full half hour it had haunted mo. 
I like an evil spirit, I succeeded in exorciMiih: if 

J Quite a nuuilx.*r of words rose up in its stead, and. 

\ among the re>t, but this I soon cast undo. 

I for I recollected that Miranda’s foot, even if v,ib. 

^ jected to the most careful paving process, could n.>t 
5 be compressed within the limits of a Cind.-iel'a 
j .slipper, the only kind which I supposed woiilrl bear 
I to be introduced into poetry. In an agony of doul.t 
^ as to whi<*h of the words which now euinc crowd¬ 
ing into my mind would be most feasible, I walked 
up and down the gravel path with rapid strides: 

* I have it!’ said I, suddenly coming to a stand, and 
I repeated— 

“ ‘ Oh, silver Lima, gently rolling through 

The sapphire sky, thy vot’ry lliee doth woo — 

“I could get no further; the garden .seemed loo 
circuraserihed to admit the full expansion of my 
ideas. A change of scene I therefore thought miirhl 
prove propitious, and I jumped over the fence into 
an adjoining enclosure. I appeared to have more 
freedom now, and sparkling eyes, starry skies, 
sweet ruby lips, and rosy finger tips, lecLli like 
pearls, and night-black curls, Cupid’s darts, and 
bleeding hearts, w'ere all floating before me iu one 
chaotic mas.s. Wholly absorbed in endeavoring to 
decide which of these phrases I had Iw.st first pie.ss 
into my .service, I entirely forgot that there was a 
frog-poiid in the centre of the inclosure, and, as I 
proceeded with upraised eyes, the first thing I knew 
I stepped into if. The frogs that, long ere this, hod 
hushed their nightly songs, were roused by thi.-* sud¬ 
den splashing of their favorite element, and at once 
burst into full chofu.s, which sounded to me as if 
they said, ‘Trip him up! trip him up!’ to which 
would now and then be added a deep, gruff bass 
voice, saying, ‘5ouse him well ! souse him well !’ 
Altogether, the scene appeared to me so ludicrous 
that, vexed as I was, I could not restrain a hearty 
laugh.” 

‘‘ I wish to massy you had fell in and wet vour- 
Bclf all over; if you had, it might ’ave brought you 
to your sen.ses. Why, you were in a fair way to 
make a nateral fool of yourself. That was the se¬ 
cond time in twenty-four hours that you wet yciir 
feel, ’cause you’d got your head so full of Bandy 
Brown. I wonder, for my part, that you hadn’t 
kitcht your death a-cold. If I’d had you under ray 
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thumb a week, I ’ll warrant you, I’d ’ave do«ed 
you with hot airb-drink till you’d come to yourself, 
and knowed what you were about.” 

“ It would have been serving me about right, I 
think,” said Paul. 

“Did you ever finish your impromptu ?” inquired 
Lizzie. 

“O yes; iliovich mucoid foot*bath so damped 
my poetic fervor, I could proceed no further that 
night. The next day was Wednesday, and, early 
in the morning, I received an invitation to attend a 
parly on Thursday evening at Mr. Brown’s. I re- \ 
',«)lved that my impromptu should be ready for the | 
occasion. The experience of the preceding night ? 
having taught me that it was not safe to trust my- | 
"clf to a free range out of doors, when the ptxjtic i 
frenzy was upon me, I shut myself into my chara- \ 
her and worked all the morning harder than a day- \ 
laborer, trying to reduce to order the chaos of J 
phrases of which I have given a catalogue. I | 
'Scarcely allowed myself time to eat during the whole < 
day, and the midnight lamp found me undecided as \ 
to whether I had better make skies or sighs rhyme | 
with eyes. I, however, before 1 slept, succeeded i 
in disposing of each of the phrases ; as, in my opin- j 
jon, there was not one among the whole which 
was not too precious to be lost. I cannot now re¬ 
collect how I arranged them, though I remember 
that I was extremely well satisfied with them as a 
whole. I entertained not the least doubt that I 
should achieve a decided victory over Mr. Jona¬ 
than Bagshaw; for, while his impromptu contained 
only four lines, mine consisted of more than a dozen. 
As I had so composed it that I mu.st present Miss 
Miranda with a rose when I repeated it, I took care 
before going to the parly to secure one in a button¬ 
hole of my vest. When I arrived, Mr. Jonathan 
Bagshaw was already there, and, by the manner in 
which he kept throwing his eyes up to the ceiling, 

I expected that he was hard al work on another im¬ 


promptu. Determining to get the start of him, 1 
seized on the first op|X)rtunity. The full moon was 
just rising, and shone in at the open windows. This 
I considered a favorable circumstance. Taking the 
rose from my buttonhole, and placing myself oppo¬ 
site Miranda, who was sitting al one of the win¬ 
dows, I began— 

; “ ‘ Oh, silver Lunn, gently rolling through 

The sapphire sky, thy vot’ry thee doth woo: 

Grant him the power to paint Miranda’s charms, 
Which vie with hers who roused the world to arms; 
Charms which may find their type in this red rose’— 

“ ‘ With which, dear girl, I pray, regale your 
nose !’ said a little blackeyed gipsy, close to my 
elbow, seizing on a moment’s pause which I made 
al the close of the line. 

“ Oh, what a fulling off "was there! Tears of 
vexation actually started into tny eyes to think that 
little Clara Laurens shouhl, by her real impromptu, 
throw such an air of ridicule over my pretended 
one. 

“ The risibility of all present, except of Miranda 
and myself, was so much excited that I was obliged 
to abandon all thoughts of repeating the rest of it. 
Thus my anticipated victory over Mr. Jonathan 
Bagshaw was unaccomplished, dltd he was left 
alone in his glory. 

“From that lime to this, I have never attempted 
to make a single rhyme. Fora long time, I was 
exceedingly sore on the subject of impromptus, and 
i regarded little Clara Laurens with an evil eye.” 

; “ Your sentiments as respects Clara have, since 

then, undergone a change, 1 believe,” said Lizzie, 
smiling. 

“Yes, somewhat.” 

“Well, Paul,” said Aunt Tabitha, “ she ’ll make 
you a good smart w'ifc ; and I, for one, am greatly 
obleegcd to her ; for, in my opinion, she saved you 
; from making a natural fool of yourself.” 


A NIGHT IN THE MOSQUITO TEP.FuITOEY. 

. taTP which might be a CHRISTMAS STORY, IF THE PLOT WERE NOT LAID IN 
* SUMMER TIME. 


BT F. M. ZaBBlSKIB. 


Onci! upon a lime a mosqnilo lived in a swamp. ! 
Ho was considerable of a mosquilo, and was consc- j 
nuently of great indnence in the comiminiiy. He I 
was a perfect alderman of a mosquito. His sto¬ 
mach was of the finest dimensions, and was kept 
continually supplied with the very best blood. He 
never touched the coarser juices of his fellow brutes 
—not he When he wanted a repast, he always se¬ 
lected the fairest and tenderest of the human family. 

He would often break feloniously through the key¬ 
hole of a drawing-room, and, selecting the lovehest 
creature of aU that bright circle, he would bend over 


pome pearly little vein, and, in a mo&t graceful man¬ 
ner, plunge his polished lieak into the ruby stream, 
and sip to his heart’s content. And if he felt his spi 
rils rising above their proper level, or bis headbegm- 
niog to swim, he w'as so prudent as to leave straight¬ 
way, lest intoxication should render him an easy 
victim to the destroyer. His eyes were large and 
brilliant, and the horns upon his head were at leart 
twice as bright as any that adorned the heads o t 
rest of his tribe. His wings were of the finest gauze, 
and his sting was as bright and quick as a sunbeam. 
He floated drowsily all day upon the surface ot Ifio 
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WKer, and a< night he would go forth for an hour 
or two (for he was not one of those dissipated mos¬ 
quitos that keep late hours); then returning, he 
would bathe in the cool, delicious dew', and, rolling 
himselfup in a beautiful water-lily, he would slum¬ 
ber the livelong night away in his fragrant palace. 
But, on these twilight journeyings, our hero, young 
Siherbeak, was not alone. By his side, with a gen¬ 
tle hum of pleasure, always flitted the fair Satin- 
ving He would stop for her at her bower in a 
blu.'liiug damask rose, and OS’ they would hie on 
some excursion for food or pleasure. One evening, 
when they had thus started forth in quest of adven¬ 
ture, they were attracted by the melody of delicious 
music that came from one of the rural palaces of 
our land, as it lay einbow’ered in tall old oaks, and 
gluftcniDg beneath the silvery rays of the rich har¬ 
vest moon. Now, Silverbeak was a great musician. 
His bu 2 z was the loudest of the whole tribe. He 
had often stood beside a tea-keltle in its most dult*et 
moods, yet his sonorous voice rose high above the 
singing steam. In fact, he was chorister, together 
With old Higbpipes, a locust, in the church of in- 
sects in the parish of Verminburgh. fSo his musical 
ear was delighted, and, pressing Satinw'ing still 
cl^rlo him, he turned his wings in that dirccliou. 

ey entered the hall very quietly, and, snugly 
ensconcing themselves in the ear of a jolly and very 
^^rpnlenl waiter, they prepared in tliis style to enter 
f e all-room. Presently their victim received or- 
rs to ser\'e a party with some little refreshment 
atter the fatigues of the dance. So in they went, 
ow Kuddyface with a salver full of rich coufection- 
cry an wines, and two mosquitos in his car. From 
eir elevated position they were enabled to com- 
a fine view of the brilliant company assembled 
J m that stately mansion. Silverbeak looked 
oun , and became perfectly giddy with the sight 
so many lovely women. There was one sweet 
especially, with a complexion so fair that the 
8 of his lily homestead quite darkened in his 
.es y contrast. And near her he saw another, 
om e loved immediately, for the lint upon her 
Wh^ him of the beautiful rose-bower, 

many happy hours wblh his 
Hawing. Satinwing, on the contrary, saw 
ft Single lady, although her eyes were attracted 
thev^ S^oup. But she saw tw'o gentlemen, and 
Were so fascinating that she could not keep her 

thatV the utmost difficulty 

could prevent her from flying off and 
^ complimentary and distinguishing 
Iftd ^ r k ^ ^®^Heman, who was conversing with the 
fula ^ ® complexion, seemed at first sight sin- 

tbe f There were the lofty forehead, 

eye!**^Th^* features, the raven hair. But then the 
H shone like a great diamond beneath 
oyclash, emitting ceaseless flashes that 
^’cpelled. It seemed, as you lookeil 
as bl^ corridor, that it might end in a soul 

g Hself. The critical observer would be ; 

Ic give the verdict “ let not that man be Irust- 

!!♦ 


[ ed.” So at least thought Silverbeak, when hi> at- 
I tention was drawn to him by the giddy creutui'c at 
I his side, and he determmed to keep an eye on him. 
That pale girl was not one to associate with such 
as he. And his presence, too, seemed to oppress 
her, for she did not converse with gayety and ease, 
but her mind with her eye seemed to wander to the 
other gentleman of the group, and ever and anon the 
tell-tale sigh and the truant blush told the old story 
of love and disappointment. He, too, had an eye 
of black; but you felt that behiud that dark screen 
smiled a sunny spirit. 

All these observations passed throiiffh the active 
mind of Silverbeak in a single moment, as Ruddy- 
face brushed past, with his arms stretched to their 
fullest extent, encircling the salver. He proceeded 
first to a prim old dowager, w’hose desperate at¬ 
tempts to appear young and gay w^ere completely 
belied by a regiment of equally prim ladies of uncer¬ 
tain ages who hovered about her, rejoicing iu the 
honor of being her daughters. Those ladies were 
seated in a long and decorous row, close to the wall, 
watching with lynx-eyes for some unfortunate vic¬ 
tim who should otfer to d^ce with one of their 
number. The oldest, Miss Clearstarch, was just 
being helped, by a very nervous and bashful young 
man, to an ice and a glass of champagne, wlicn the 
demon of mischief took possession of Silverbeak’s 
brain. Drawing forth his polished sting, he made a 
slight incision. Rnddyface winced and shook his 
head ,* but his hands were occupied, and he could 
not get rid of the unwelcome visitor. Encouraged 
by success and security, our hero stung him again. 
Ruddy face became purple, and an earthquake seem¬ 
ed to be struggling with everything upon the salver. 
This sport was continued for a moment more, until, 
both happening to make at the same time a more vio¬ 
lent attack than before, Ruddyface liecame frantic. 
He was in a state of the most exquisite agony; a 
sting of the most fearful description in his ear, and 
both his hands struggling to hold up a tray of rich 
confectioneries. But this last was too much. Invo¬ 
luntarily—for his life he could not have prevented 
it—he loo.<ed his hold upon the tray with his right 
hand, feeling that, if he might enjoy the luxury of 
removing the agony, he would pay any pric». But, 
as bad luck would have it, the side of the tray 
which was allowed to fall tilted directly into the 
lap of Mrs. Clearstarch. Down came the ice-crenms 
like Alpine glaciers. Decanters uncorked Ihf^m- 
selves with wonderful rapidity, and came thunder¬ 
ing in the rear. All was confusion. The clatter of 
glass and crockery as it met in mid air; the external 
application of ices, cakes, and jellies, when she had 
intended to enjoy them in quite a different manner; 
these, as may be imagined, were no sweeteners to 
the severe temper of Mrs. Clearstarch. In conse¬ 
quence, a fearful scene ensued, which the genlk- 
manly host had the utmost ditficulty in soothing. 
For all this, Ruddyface had not the satisfaction of 
puni.shing the annoyers, who had caused all this 
disturbance, for Silverbeak had hastily caught up 
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Satinwing on the firU alarm, and did not stop flying 1 
until he reached the piazza which surrounded this > 
rural mansion on all sides. Having arrived at that j 
safe position, he left his beloved reclining up>on a ] 
sprig of honeysuckle, and flew back. He had not | 
shaken his wings twice, however, before he met the 
host, and flew into the face of the dark-eyed man 
whom he distrusted. They were engaged in earnest 
conversation, the old gentleman very much excited 
and decicled, the young gentleman very much con¬ 
fused and undecided. 

“ It must Vie done this very night,” said the old 
man. 

“ But, my dear sir, only consider how premature 
it would l)e.” 

“ Premature! are you a fool, sir ? Is it not more 
than a year now since I communicated to you my 
desire lliut you should marry my daughter? It is a 
matter of great interest to me that my own family 
and that of your father should be united. It is a 
whim of mine, and 1 must accomplish it. Take care, 
however, lest the tide should turn and set in the 
opposite direction. Yes, my patience even now is 
almo>t exhausted. When you know that my daugh¬ 
ter w’ould never oppose my wishes, and that every¬ 
thing is plain before you, why is it you delay thus? 

“ But, my dear sir”— 

“But! poor delaying coward! you are fast losing 
ground in my esteem. Beware lest you lose it allo- 
geiher. Why, for a gentleman to delay in this 
mi.serable manner, when he knows that the girl he 
loves would not refuse him for the world, is unac¬ 
countable. And, I say again, unless this very night 
you are her accepted lover, you lose your chan^ 
altogether, and the choice devolves upon herself.” 

“Well, sir, since such is the case, your will shall 
be my la^^ This night shall it be done.” 

“That is spoken like the son of my best, old 
friend I will send her out to you on some pre¬ 
tence. But vou must hasten, for the night is pass- , 
in- and the guests are just preparing to go ” 

With these words, he disappeared amid the gay 
crowds within. The other trod the piazza with 
hurried step for a moment or more, as if to muster 

Why is ii,*^ he muttered to himself, «that I, the 
fearless gallant, should tremble so before this quiet 
crirl? Whenever 1 am in her presence, my whole 
Spirit bows befo« superior virtue. Memory will 
ever stand and point her terrible finger at the black 
exnerienee of the past, and oh- I cannot, I cannot 
elevate my base being to the level of her purity. 
Law as I love her. I feel as if an angel talked 
with me, and the very thought that I should oon- 
. mminale her by a union with myself breaks down 
all .clfi.hness and love for the time, so that I am 
dumb But the hour is at last come. In the old 
man’s eye I saw the light of stem resolution, and 
his word is never broken." .. „ 

Silverl>eak waited no longer, but, flying with all 
his speed, soon reached ihe swamp where his tribe 
dwelt. Here, pitching his voice on its highest note, 


he gave the alarm of war. In a single instant, the 
air was alive. Out flew the mosquitos; some from 
the waving grass, on whose long spears they had 
ro<-ked themselves asleep; some from the cool mar¬ 
gin of a puddle; some from the heart of creviced 
rocks; some from their brightly curtained beds ia 
the flowers; and others, on marauding expeditions, 
left their work of troubling, and flew to the spot 
whence that wild gathering-cry arose upon the still 
air. There was old Stingo, a tough veteran, sea¬ 
soned by many a hard summer’s day; and old Bile- 
hard, who gave lessons in the science of suction. 
And many a gray-haired captain marshaled hisyoung 
warriors, and prepared to obey the commands of 
Silverbeak. A few hurried orders, and they moved 
off in a cloud towards the scene of the evening’s 
adventures. On arriving at the piazza, Silverbeak, 
having ascertained that no harm had befallen the 
fair Saiinwing, posted his men at a short distance, 
and entered through the vines and trclliswork. 
There, as he had expected, he saw the pale maiden 
and the dark-eyed man in a retired alcove. The 
conversation was at first commonplace and em¬ 
barrassing. She understood his purpose, and her 
anxious look and trembling form caused him ever 
and anon to implore her to stay. Desperation at 
length nerved him, and he was about to speak the 
words which were to seal her doom, when Silve^ 
beak gave the signal, and his ambushed hosts 
rushed in. In one moment the bead of the lover 
was enveloped in a cloud of mosquitos. The sud¬ 
den sight of them, and the many wounds, distracted 
his thoughts, and the words died upon his lips. 
The lady, with the quickness of woman rendered 
doubly vigilant by apprehension, saw at a glance 
the change in his manner, and, saying in a gay tone, 

“The mosquitos are really very annoying this 
evening. Let us enter the house again,” she tripped 
lightly away. 

He would have followed her, have besought her 
to remain and make him happy—no, make her 
wretched; but the convulsive energy with which 
he had nerved himself was gone. Oh, how slight 
a thing may prevent the mightiest, and one sni^l 
moment control the destinies of a lifetime. n 
remained for a moment to compose his troubled 
features, and was just about to re-enter, * 

saw that the guests were departing, and all fart f 
opportunity was lost. He drew back, am t <?n, 
hastily brushing aside the flowery vines that hung 
in rank luxuriance over the piazza, disappe*^ 
amid the shadows of the leafy garden. 

Silverbeak thereat raised such a cry of Irm P » 
that Satinwing, in a paroxysm of terror, came riis 
ing in, expecting to find his lifeless 

thL he was, in a state of exhilaration absc^ely 

delightful. His eyes snopped and sparkle i 
toreh of a glowworm. He caught “P.^’ 
and, imprinting upon her 
capered about in a speeeliiess and ft 
; lion. At last, he was able to inform her o 
i irportant cven.s whi, b he had been iiistrunK..'*' 
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Ill 


in bringing about, much to her regret, for the hand¬ 
some stranger of the sable eyes had enlisted her 
sympathies. Having called bis attendant, Fircdy, to 
light the way, he started to return, for morn was 
beginning to ope its sunny eye over the forest-clod 
mountains of the east. And as they sped home¬ 
wards, a musical hum so clear, so loud, and so 
monotonous, arose from them as never before 
resounded in that mosquito territory. Their song 
was, of course, in the mosquito dialect, the perusal 
of which could hardly be very entertaining to the 
Anglo-Saion reader; and, as we have a very im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the language ourselves, we 
will not presume to act as interpreter. 

The song ceased. They were at the ambrosial j 


[ home of Satinwing. The morning was picturing its 
golden phantoms in the eastern sky. The time had 
, come when men should be abroad and mosquitos 
at home. Silverbeak, bidding his fair one a loving 
adieu, hied him to his fairy palace. 

The moon bad once again trod her shadowy path. 
There wa.** happiness in the still, cool valley, where 
the mosquitos dwelt in their beautiful homes in the 
flowers, for Silverbeak had gone to spend a life of 
love with Satinwing; and there was happiness too 
in the stately mansion, for the pale lady was the 
bride of him she loved. She ever had a super¬ 
stitious dread of harming the mosquitos, sting they 
ever so sharply, for she remembered that they had 
once been her preservers. 

IVreaide Club, May, 1851. 


CONFESSIONS OF A DREAMER. 


BY MBS. 


PART II. 


Maxt perhaps the majority of people, keep such 
a medley of an existence, so mix up the material 
with the spiritual, that they either dream not at all, 
or dream only everyday details and the dull repeti¬ 
tions of common events, of no magnitude in them- 
wlves, and throwing no light upon the phenomena 
of dreams. Their spirits, even in sleep, hover 
about the chimney corner; they are imps of the 
kitchen or .spirits of the drawing-room, never rang- 
ingioto the blue empyrean. These must be those 
whose spirits, afler death, are heard rattling the 
kettles of the cook, or knocking mysterioii.^ly, and 
fttoiling gossip gathered from higher inteUigences 
teko passed through their sphere on their way to a 
^rt enlarged life. These are they who, accord- 
iogto Dante, are blown about in limbo; having no 
aim on earth, they have none in the berearter; who 
»re reserved for the flery trial, when it will be seen 
whether they have “ held foothold” of enough of 
Ike spirit to survive the test. These are the flitting 
ghosts of the churchyard, it may be, doomed never 
to rise info a better state. 

Others, again, never dream ; they are ridden by 
incubi, as dyspeptics deserve to be, but have no 
clear night visions: they never realize the almost 
beatific state, when “ the young men shall see 
▼isiixis and old men dream dreams.” 

There is still another class, who have a balanced, ' 
but not over-balanced physique, who realize the 
Shakspearian night-comfort—“ th<* innocent .-leep” 
was the mournful assertion of Macbeth—and these 
yield themselves joyously to the drowsy god, re¬ 
signing, to the temporary oblivion, their well-cared- 
for earthly tabernacle, with an unctuous content, at 
once confiding and refreshing. These remember 
nothing of their dreams; they 

" Do God’s will, and know it not.” 


OAKZS SMITH. 

They wake with a new life, conscious only of wan¬ 
dering through interminable scenes of grace and 
beauty, ravi^hed by sweet sounds, and fanned by 
breezes softer than those of Araby; they ari.-e with 
a gladness of the heart, feeling existence is a bless¬ 
ing by itself. 

I belong to neither of the.«e. As a child, I used to 
lay my head upon my pillow with an earnest ex¬ 
pectancy. The sleep world was a vast, a peopled 
and beautiful world, into which I entered as an in¬ 
mate. I used to wonder that other children would 
devour cakes and pies, after having experienced the 
pain.s of illness or the horrors of bad dreams from 
that cause. I, wiih the most dainty perception., 
never felt even tempted to repeat «uch an expert 
ence. Sleep pave me a sensation of terror, when 
unattended by dreams, evea in early life. To me't 
was full of imapes, ollen too vast for my infantile 
soul. Huge mount.,ns, piled in solitary grandeur 
towered forever around me, and shadow, fl ’ 
like dense banners, were flecked with li.h, *"* 
gave place to rainbows, and stars n„pi 
do not remember to haU I 

Memed myself in light always, with^u, fc- ® ^ 

source from which it came. ■'"owing the 

1 can recall now vividly the awe wiih „ v 
used to pray before sinking into ,ho, „ ^ 1 

I used to Wonder if it was ri-ht r ^ ^ 

Father for pleasant dreams. Ind^e TT'’ 
puzzled to know how to call ihi, ,, ’ often 

ence: grotesque and disjointed I fo 2'"^ 
my companions, h,„ ^ 'ound „ ^ 

and earnest. I „,ed to wonder ..7/1"?'' 

Heaven m my sleep; and ve, „ ^ ^ 

thf» nntn■/^n ... * "CVOr 


.he opinion of ^y fnend L' 

in. or desirous to appear w^a ' “’“'"d 'CkT 

sensitively alive ,o a shadow If i ft>r I ^ 

own part, holding hack .he .^[.■’-nonsie,. 

Uiy 
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being, lest untruth or the love of approval should 
have a part in them. | 

I used to dream of joyous shapes floating in the : 
oir, which were angels to me. I must have started 
very early in life the heresy that angels have no 
wings, because these creatures had none in my 
sleep. These did not speak to me, but looked lov¬ 
ingly upon me; and I would clasp my hands with 
such rer\ ency of desire to be worthy of their com¬ 
panionship, that I often awoke in tears. I grew 
shy when others talked of dreams, lest I should be 
called upcoi to de'^cribe niy world of visions, which 
then I felt would be a desecration. I am confident, 
one reason why children dread being alone in the 
dark is owing to the huge shapes and vague im¬ 
pressions of unfamiliar scenes brought to the mind 
m the process of dreaming. It is cruel to compel 
them to darkness where this is the case : I have no 
doubt many a child might trace the morbid action 
of his faculties to an undue severity upon this 
ground. “ Truly, the light is good, and a pleasant 
thing it IS to l)ehold the sun.” 

For myself, I needed no indulgence on this score. 

1 was a courageous child, delighting in the mystical, 
and confidently expecting some revelation-longing 
to have a voice call me, as did the child Samuel; 
bending ray ear to listen, and ready to say, “Speak, 
l^ord.” As life wore on, and the revelation of an 
actual presence was withheld, I redoubled my little 


fasts, and was more earnest in my prayers, that I 
might be accounted worthy; I inflicted childish 
penances upon myself, all to no purpose. Dreams 
of rare significancy I had, indeed, and day-dreams 
of grandeur and beauty loo deep for any utterance; 
poetry, in its manifold forms, came to my mind’s 
eye, but unearthly shapes and strange voices were 
not vouchsafed. 

1 used to dream of being poised in space, sur¬ 
rounded with a gray atmosphere which gave back 
neither object nor voice. I felt a st ran ire pleasure 
in this pulseless kind of being, so aimless, silent, 
but yet full of unearthly rest; for I was a sensitive 
child, so acute in my perceptions, that thoughts 
were so many pains, and joy and grief had a magni¬ 
tude disproportioned to my years. They err who 
say childhood is the happiest period of life I am 
sure that, to me, with all the joyousness of my na¬ 
ture, my sense of suffering was so poignant that 
even now it pains me to recall the remembrance. 
Intense happiness, as well as intense suffering, had 
no external manifestation with me. I was still, 
silent, and often have fainted without the utterancje 
of a word, while the shades of feeling were so 
many showers of smiles or tears ; hence the com¬ 
fort of this recurring dream of silence and eternal 
rest, with the consciousness of existence free from 
all fret tings, and holding every wearied faculty in 
abeyance 


THE DEAD SEA. 


(Set Plate.) 


' This wood-cut presents an accurate view of the 
shore of the Dead Sea, for which we are indebted 
to the Narrative of the United States Expedition to 
the River Jordan, etc., by W. F. Lynch, U. S. N. 
That officer tells us that, soon after entering the 
Dead Sea with his boats, and after a perilous descent 
of the River Jordan, a fresh north-west wind com¬ 
menced blowing, and gradually increased to a gale, 
until the sea presented an agitated surface of fonra- 
ingbrine; the spray, evaporating as it fell, leaving 
incrustations of salt upon the clothes and hands and 
faces of the boats’ crews, which, whilst it conveyed 
a prickly sensation wherever it touched the skin, 
was, above all, exceedingly painful to the eyes. 
Meanwhile the boats, heavily laden, struggled slug- 
gishly at first; but when the wind freshened in its 
fierceness, from the density of the water, it seemed 
that their bows were encountering the hammers of 
the Titans, instead of the opposing waves of an 
angry sea. “ At limes,” says the fearless narrator, 
it kerned as if the Dread Almighty frowned upon 
our efl'urts to navigate a sea, the creation of his 
wrath. Bui although the sea had assumed a threat¬ 
ening aspect, and the fretted mountains, sharp and 
incinerated, loomed terrific on either side, and salt 


md ashes mingled with the sands, and fetid sulphur¬ 
ous springs trickled down the ravines, we did not 
lespair; awe-struek, but not terrified; fearing the 
worst, yet hoping for the best, we prepared to spend 
1 dreary night upon the dreariest waste we had 
ever seen.” Suddenly, however, the wind abated, 
and with it the sea ns rapidly fell; the water, from 
its ponderous quality, settling as soon as the agi* 
tating cause had ceased to act. “W thin twenty 
minutes from the time,” continues the narrator, 
“ we bore away from the sea, which threatened to 
engulf us, we were pulling away, at a rapid 
over a placid sheet of water, that scarcely rippled 
beneath us ; and a rain cloud, which had enveloped 
the sterile mountains of the Arabian shore, liffed up, 
and left their rugged outlines lurking in the UgW of 
the setting sun.” 

The next dav, after entering the Dead Sea, I 
commander of'lhe e*pedilion made an 
along the base of the mountain, towards R&s es t es - 
ka, but on every aide the acene wa» one of unmii. 
desolation. •• The air, tainted with the 
hydrogen of the stream of a foantain—Am e w 
ka, Fountain of the Slride-gt.ve a 'a"”'’ 
to the foliage of the cane, which is elaewher 
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light a green. Except the canebrakes, clustering 
along the marshy stream which disfigured whilst it 
Mi.jtained them, there was no vegetation whatever; 
barren mountains, fragments of rocks blackened by 
sulphurous deposits, and an unnatural sea, with low 
dead trees upon its margin, all within the scope of 
vision, bore a sad and sombre aspect. We had 
never before beheld such desolate hillS) such cal¬ 


cined barrenness. The ^ost arid desert ha s its 
touches of genial nature. 

* But here, above, around, below, 

In mountain or in glen. 

Nor tree nor plant, nor shrub nor flower, 

Nor auglit of vegetative power, 

The wearied eye may ken; 

But nil its rocks at random thrown. 

Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone.* *» J 


POETRY. 


LONELINESS. 

by oborob w. weeks. 

Toe setting sun is glimmering now, and each expiring 
ray 

Ii hastening the rapid flight of the bright and glorious 
day; 

But though the sun may hide its rays far from our long- 
ing view, 

full many a star shines brightly now in heaven’s eter¬ 
nal blue. 

•Not 10 ray heart! the darkness there is unrelieved and 
drear— 

No single solitary star shines forth its way to cheer; 

It ranst throb with sorrow still, and nourish all its 
care 

On Its own altar, and conceal the pangs that linger 
there! 

And yet it was not always thus, for I was free and gay, 

disappointment chilled, and tore my heart 
away— ’ 

1 had learned my fondest hopes, though bright, 

were weak and vain- 6 6, 

Bre I had felt their beauty hid a world of grief and pain. 

Tbe first fair bearaa of morning came the verdnred hill- j 
topi o’er- 

firit fair flowers of joy sprang up within mv bo- 
•ora’i core; 

^ch bodding blossom filled my heart with incense | 
fresh and dear; 

1 ^^^**^* faded, and their leaves are 
•cattered here! 

^-^nrufflli * world of bloom, a single bud to gain, 

I lonriwi. V*** winds, unsullied by a stain; 

And Dlni. •!*'*■** as an angel fair, 

there* * heart, and keep it nestling 

* Bhining one, all beautiful and bright, 
blight* ■“wr a mildew 

froat^^* were touched, as by a sudden 

•ove** *0 well was lost, forever lost! 

ght Bpin—but each bright flower, beneath its 
P«T>le leaves, 
t'Oacealed n 

^‘ceivcB flatterer—who smiles, but yet 


And for one bright, unsullied one, I longed, but longed 
in vain, 

To lift the shadow from my heart, and heal my bosom’s 
pain 

I turned me from the false array, smarting with wound¬ 
ed pride, 

And saw a velvet violet, neglected, by my side; 

It blossomed in a barren place, nor claimed a moment’s 
care, 

Yet eagerly I grasped it, for 1 sa%o my idol ihertl 

No blight had yet defaced it, though the Frost King’s 
chilly breath 

Had hoarsely moaned an awful song, and that dread 
song was death ; 

And so 1 longed to reach the prize, and to my bosom 
clasp 

That lonely velvet violet— mt first love and mt last ! 

A dew-drop glistened in its eye, a shade came o’er its 
face— 

It recoiled from my eager grasp, it shrank from my 
' embrece; 

Alas! alas ! in my hot haste my sense had failed to sea 

TAe violet teas too beavti/ul^ too precious far for msl 


SIMON OF CY RENE. 

BY CHARLES W. BAIRD. 

(Matt, xxvii. 32.) 

The paschal morn with cloudless light 
Was dawning on my pilgrim way. 

When first from far Gyrene’s height 
In Salem’s courts I came to pray. 

From glittering spire and gilded dome 
I caught the bright reflected rays, 

And proudly hailed my father’s home 
With grateful vows and songs of praise. 

I climbed along the rocky side, 

But scarce had reached the eastern door. 
When from its portals, opening wide, 

A noisy crowd began to pour. 

The Roman soldiers led the van ; 

The mob pursued with shout and cry; 
And in their midst a captive man 
Came forth, a shameful death to die. 

I tamed, to shun the painful sight; 

Bat soon, their fainting charge to spare, 
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The watchful BoldicT* stopped ray flight. 
Compelled the pnsouer’s cross to bear. 

And slowly o’er the dreary road, 

Hcneiitli the strange, disgraceful load| 

1 follcvwcd, with reluctant gait, 

That weary pilgrim to his fato. 

But from those dying lips I heard 
The sound of many n saving word; 

Ills bleeding hands along my road 
The seeds of holy wisdom strewed; 

Seeds that Ills sovereign grace hnth somth 
In souls fur worthier than my own: 

Tlial nourished for n better life 
My Uufus and my sainted wife.* 

Along the plain I saw him led, 

Tual sinking form, that drooping head, 
'\Vlios« holy eyes seemed still to shine 
■With love oil human, yet divine; 

^Vho 80 gracious voice, though sad and faint, 
Spake words of comfort, not complaint: 

Oh, never can my heart forgot! 

1 hear them still—I see him yet. 

And in my prospect, never dim, 

This rapturous hope unfading lives. 

That I, who bare the cross for him, 

Shall wear the crown of life he gives: 
That I, who shared his earthly shame, 
llis glorious face at last shall see. 

And worship by a nobler name— 

The Crucified of Galileo. 


MY FLOWER, MY GEM, AND MY STAR! 

BY A. J. EEQUIEB. 

As a flower which greeteth the morning 
With joy that dissolveth in tears, 

When the blush of his glory is warming 
The breast she confusedly bares— 

So Love, when it kindled thy fancy. 

And thrilled thee from fervor to fears, 

Was met with a sorrowing pansy. 

And worshiped in passionate tears. 

As a gem which the furnace but chastens. 
Withstanding the steel and the rock, 

In w’hich hammer or flame but awakens 
New beauties to brighten the shock— 

So the tempest that struck thy devotion 
Drew out but its depth and its power, 

And the loveliest in nil the commotion 
Was the light of the perilous hour. 

As a star that still sweetly shineth, 

The same unto palace and cot, 

Making holy whatever it findeth, 

The darkest or dreariest spot— 

So thy smile has a magic that mingles 
Witn all which it lingers upon, 

Endearing whatever it singles 

To the spirit its sweetness has won. 

Gentle flower! that wept in the morning 
Of a chaste and changeless love; 


* Mark xy. 21; Rom. xvi. 13. 


Rich gem 1 that no perilous storming 
From dazzling devotion could move; 

Star of morn, eve and night! that shines on me 
With constancy nothing can mar— 

Not idolatry's self can miscall thee, 

My flower, my gem, and ray star 1 


TO HELEN AT THE SOUTH. 

BY THE LYNN BABD’s SISTEE. 

I *v* been searching earth’s treasures, fair girl, every 
kind, 

For some gem fit to grace the bright casket of mind; 

But its riches seem poor, they recetle at my call, 

And I come, in ray hand bearing nothing at all. 

I sent forth fleet ships—they have crossed the broad sea, 

But no treasure they bear me befitting for thee ; 

1 espy their while sails—they return at my call; 

But like phantoms they com»—bearing nothing at all. 

Then I sought my loved friends, famed for virtue and 
youth, 

And each pulse of the heart beat with fervor and troth; 

But Death, that stern reaper, passed by, as in wrath, 

And my friends all, like wheat sheaves, fell thick in 
his path. 

Seek in youth, tlien, fairgirl, the sure friendshipof God; 

Though Time’s treasures full, welcome meekly the rod; 

And, though earth, sea, and sky shall pass off like a 
scroll, 

May that treasure immortal, thy beautiful soul, 

Stand clothed in white robes ’mid the great and the 
small, 

And find that the love of the Saviour is all! 

CHARITY. 

BY ALPir, or THE MANOB. 

Self, needing so much, we may not deny 
Our neighbor who asks it to-day— 

His motives are pure as our own, if we try 
To see them in that sort of way. 

Though it be no great evil, perhaps, if we should 
Think our own ns the wisest and best; 

There is nothing of justness—nay, nothing of good— 

In condemning as false oil the rest. 

These motives ore things that are hard to find out. 
Though it is now so easy to blame; 

And wherefores of which we know nothing about, 

To judge as though all were the same: 

Yet the why a and the whereforea we bold quite too 
cheap, 

In the current of life they deep flow; 

And acta that come bubbling up from that deep 
Are all of them, oft, that we know. 

And since wisdom perhaps may not find out in Rem, 
At all tiroes, the cause of their birth. 

It hath reason the more to seldom condemn 
These, keys to our doings on earth. 

There are surely good traits in a foe as a friend, 
Would we read upon both sides the tale; 

Then the better way is over both.to extend, 

With equality, charity’s veil. 
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Vet ever burn its softest fire 
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Su'ect music ri yflir, . 

Of the dull ’'"'J^.elv 
And loud it sin^s ns it titrnnit , 

To the wnteher, pictures rtlTB 
Of the dead men cast 
In the charnel vast 

Of their Rrsve-the ynwuing dccn 
Down under tli- __ ® 


surge; 


And a solemn dirge 
It soumls, o’er the sailor’, ,|„p 

At ses, at sea, to the brave and free 
There 'a life on the ocean wave » 
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And noble joy »s in the sailor’s plee, 
As he sails—sails o’er his grave ! 
Not where wnndg blow shrill 
On the village hill, 

Nor down in the flowery lea—. 
But afar o’er the deep 
There’s a quiet sleep, 

And the dead rest well in the sea. 


“A WORD TO THE WISE.” 

BT CABOLINB C-. 

How gnineth the eaglet strength 
For bis wond’rouB upward flight? 

He lies at first such a helpless thing 
In his parents’ nest, with unfledged wing, 

Ilidnig away from the light! 

Is it by lifiiiiir his infant eyes 

To the mountain heights which around him rise? 

And how doth the timid Spring 
Conquer the veteran Winter? 

How is it her gentle maiden hand 
Is strong to force back the giant band 

Which in its wild pride defies her? 

It is by a struggle long and firm— 

1 counsel thee, do not the lesson spurn. 

Tell me, how doth the ncorn 
Burst forth into the mighty tree, 

W’hich spreaileth such vast and goodly shade. 

Upon wliose breast are the bird*nesl8 made— 

Tell me, whence is this mystery? 

Have fai111 and labor, and thou shalt know, 

For up from thy heart an oak will grow! 

Ilow is it that the streamlets 
All Kumtner sing in the meadows. 

When cold in their winding-sheets they lay, 

With no voice In speak, no word to say, 

In the grim December shadows ? 

How is it !• Why dost thou nsk of me ? 

Such life and death are at strife in thee! 

Which wilt thou gift with the empery ? 

Slowly these wonders are wrought; 

For the oak had but two tiny leaves 
In the beginning; and but by steps 
Spring treads o’er earth, and her signet sets 

On senseless things, and her life-power breathe*— 
Canst thou not read her mighty word ? 

Hath it never thy heart-depths stirr’d ? 

Slowly these wonders are wrought; 

Patience, and thou shall sec. 

Thou need'st not dream of deeds of might— 
Wishing ne’er gave to a blind man sight, 

Nor set the poor captive free : 

Only by labor are great deeds wrought— 

Strive ! and it shall not be for naught! 

Thou must struggle ! ’tis nature’s law: 
Cowards only in danger flee! 

Rest not thou till thy race is run : 

Struggle ! so shall the goal be won ! 

Tcfl I the “ wisdom of gods” to thee! 

No: God giveth the crovm to him 
Who countetb not labor disgrace or tin! 


and lady’s book. 


MY FLOWER. 

Addrtised to Mrs. S. S. Morefiead. 

BT MAB.TBA O. WITUSBS. 

Shr was a lovely, tender bud, 

Nestling upon ray breast. 

Her little velvet cheek to mine 
In fond aflection preat; 

She was a flower that had twined 
Around my very heart 
So closely that of life itself 
She seemed to be a part. 

I watched o’er her as jealously 
As misers guard their store; 

And dny by day her opening charms 
New pleasure for mo bore: 

I watched her with a loving eye, 

And noted every grace 

> That shone upon each lineament 

j Of her angelic face ; 

> But on her cheek the roses burned 

{ Most Btrangcly, sweetly bright— 

I Yet I, in blindness, welcomed them 

1 With transport of delight, 

t Their fatal brightness 1 but deemed 

> The coloring of health ; 

{ So slowly had the foe drawn near, 

> I had not marked his stealth. 

I A blight was on her, and she sank, 

? Drooping ’neath its decay, 

; And soon forever from the earth 

! My flower passed away. 

Long rnvless my crushed spirit was 
When its dear joy had fled; 

But now her mtun’ry’s like the sweets. 

That withered blossoms shed; 

I For I, in climes that never change, 

; Where blights possess no power, 

I Will see perpetually bloom 

My loved and lovely flower. 

“BLESSED BE GOD THAT I WAS BORN 

Suggested by a late antidote. 

BY J. CLEMENT. 

THoroH “bom to trouble” here below, 

My lot I may not, dare not scorn; 

However dashed my cup with woe, 

Blessed be God that I was born ! 

Sorrow, at limes, I may endure, 

Yet, fleeting ns the dew of mom, 

I Its fountains clcnnse the heart impure; 

Blessed be God that I was born 1 

Misfortunes may my sky o’ercast, 

And render earthly prospects ’lorn, 

I. Yet naught ray heavenly hopes can blast; 
Blessed be God that I was born ! 

However dark the earth appears, 

Heaven wears for me one cloudless mom, 
Where fade all timid doubts and fears; 

Blessed be God that 1 was born ! 
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My family and home. 


BY 

I Havb three flowers fair, 
hat in my garden bower bloom; 

And one that blossoms there 
Transplanted from its early home. 

I have one cherished tree, 

That o-er ns spreads its shelt’ring arras, 
VOL. xLni.~i2 


REAL. 


)» 


i 

i 


Shielding my flowers and me 
From Ohilliog wind, and .dvarw .1 


Ana I would not «ch.n„ 

My I'ltle flower., my tree nad bow 
Through lordly halls to range, 
Or share an empress’ regal power. 
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Fig. 1. 



Fiir. 1 a French bedslead of an improved de- i Figs. 2, 3, and 4 are dressing-glasses of plain pat- 
scripn'on. There are two drawers and a cupboard | terns, suitable for a cottage chamber, 
underneath, all opening at the side, for greater con- ! 
venience. 

Fig. 2. F’f? 3. Fig. 4. 




SULKY WINDING. 


It sometimes happens that a votary of the needle 
has neither an artificial winder nor a friendly pair 
of hands at her service, for the performance of an 
important preliminary of her art. She need not, 
newasarily, be of a sulky mood to have recourse 
to sulkv winding. 
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The accompanying diagrams (see next page) show 
this simple process. The skein of silk, or cotton, 

I or wool must be shaken free of entanglement, and 
then the thumb of the leA band passed through one 
: end of the loop; the skein must now be passed 
\ round the baud upwards, towards the fingers, until 
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“f »*rinie^e'!v7»lT’-r" ~^'''* ’'’® \ '” '°P ®" ® which is tacked In Ik 

Hanner-PirM ’ *‘ ‘® 'lie <<>"o'»'"'g lining of the sleeve of the dress ” 

• a sleeve of plain Brussels net of ea8V Fisr. 2. Mutfin 1 T„ t i 

u ness, gathered at the wrist on a band of inser- sleeve. The lower oneT a double 

w to the edge of which is nitnched a frill of lace, | a band of Needlework. Thr.mnet 

there P'"'" j 'heend, and is edged with a friirol ecallojr t'""''“‘ 

‘l«re are two falls of broad lace; the whole con- i work. S “ * of scalloped needle- 
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KNITTING FOR THE NURSERY. 


KNITTED LACE STOMACHER, WAIST 5 
BAND AND EDGING, FOR AN IN- \ 
FANT’S ROBE. 

Needles No. 21, Clarke’s Paisley thread No. 50. 

The second and every alternate row to be purled. 

Cast on five stitches, and knit five rows. 

First row .—Knit two, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit two. 

Third row.—Knit two, make one, knit three, make 
one, knit two. 

Fifth row .—Knit two, make one, knit five, make 
one, knit two. 

Seventh row.—Knit two, make one, pick up a 
stitch and knit it, make one, knit two together, knit 
three, knit two together, make one, pick up a stitch 
as before, make one, knit two. 

Ni/Uh row .—Knit two, make one, knit three, 
make one, knit two together, knit one, knit two 
together, make one, knit three, make one, knit two. 

Eleventh row.—Knit two, X make one, knit five, 
make one, knit three together, repeat from finish 
with—make one, knit five, make one, knit two.* 
Thirteenth row.—Knit two, make one, pick up a 
stitch, X make one, knit two together, knit three, 
knit two together, make one, knit one, X repeat, fin¬ 
ish with—make one, pick up a stitch, make one, 
knit two. 

Fifteenth row.—Knit two, $ make one, knit three, 
make one, knit two together, knit one, knit two 
together, X repeal, finish with—make one, knit 
three, make one, knit two. j 

Repeat from the eleventh row until you can 
count six diamonds up the centre, which will be a 
good size for a first robe; knit five plain rows, and 
cast off loosely. 

FOR THE BAND. 

The same needles and cotton to be used. 

Cast on seventeen stitches. 

First row .—Knit three, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit one, make one, knit five, make one, kmt 
three, make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Second row .—Knit three, make one, knit two 
tegether, purl nine, knit two, make one, knit two 
together, knit one, every alternate row the same as 
the second. 

Third row.—Knit three, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit one, make one, knit two together, knit 
three, knit two together, make one, knit three, make 
one, knit two together, knit one. 

Fifth row .—Knit three, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit two, make one, knit two together, knit 
one, knit two together, make one, knit four, make 
one, knit two together, knit one. 

* There will be no repetition between the marks first 
time of knitting. 
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Seventh row.— Knit three, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit three, make one, knit three together, 
make one, knit five, make one, knit two together, 
knit one. 

Ninth row.—Knit three, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit two, knit two together, make one, kmt 
one, make one, knit two together, knit four, make 
one, knit two together, knit one. 

Eleventh row.— Knit three, make one, knit two 
together, knit one, knit two together, make one. knit 
three, make one, knit two together, knit three, 
make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Thirteenth row.— Knit three, make one, knUtwo 
together, make one, knit five, make one, knit two 
together, knit two, make one, knit two togei r, 

knit one. s j w it« 

Commence again at the second row an 
many patterns as may be required. 


FOR THE LACE EDGING TO TEIE IT. 

The same pins and cotton. 

First row —Knit three, make one, knit 
gether, make two, knit two. 

^Second rofo.-Knit three, purl one, kmt 
make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Third row.— Knit three, make one, kni 
gether, knit four. 

Fourth row.-Knit six, make one, knit tw 
gether, knit one. 

Fifth r<,«..-KnU three, make |„i, 

gether, make two, knit two together, make 

Sixth ro«.-«nit three, pnri one, 
one, knit two, make one, knit 
Seventh row .—Knit three, male » 

gether, knit seven. ^ one, 

Eighth row.— Cast off five, kmt three, 

knit two together, knit one. . ttrf- 

Commence again at the firs r 
ficient to trim the stomacher round th 
the top of the neck and sleeves. 

The other parts of the body should be of 

tn the robe. 


^ PRETTY CROCHET 
CUFFS AND MUFF TO C 

Twelve akeina ofacarlet 
f white, will be required; also on 

rochet silk. loopSs ^ 

Make a chain rather Iw*'?' 

ine rows of double crochet, w^^^j 

nd always commencino at t 

In the tenth one, 

vork nine, miss one, ,hrea Mitehe*'' 

ntssone, work ten ; then crochet tn 
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Thhrk are a few self-evident propositions, and it , 
would be questioning the common sense of mankind to \ 
doubt the general belief on these points. One is that ' 
women are by nature better qualified than men to take 
charge of the sick and suffering; a second, that mo¬ 
thers should know the best means of preserving the • 
health of their children; and a third p<nnt is that fe- J 
male physicians are the proper attendants for their own i 
sex in the hour of sorrow. This lost point may, at 
first, be questioned by some who have not reflected on 
the subject. In the United States, the custom of em¬ 
ploying men ns midwives has been followed, partially, 
for nearly eighty years. Till about that period, it was 
unknown; now it is more universal in our country than 
in any other in the world. To this practice, and, con¬ 
sequently, to the increased ignorance and helplessness 
of women ns regards their own diseases and their chil¬ 
dren's well-being, we believe is, in a great measure, to 
be attributed the increased and increasing constitu¬ 
tional ill health of the American people. In saying 
this, we do not mean to impute blame to the present 
physicians; the incongruous office of midwife has fallen 
upon them from necessity, not choice. Owing to the 
hick of women instructed in the care of their own sex, 
after the decease of those who had been qualified in the 
old country, this branch of practice fell, unquestioned, 
into the hands of male practitioners, especially in the 
Northern and Middle States. In the Southern, women 
are still, in part, employed. That they may safely be 
intrusted with this branch of medical service is plain 
from the fact that, among nine-tenths of the populatiojn 
of the globe, they are now the only practitioners: In¬ 
dia, China, Turkey, Arabia, throughout all Russia, 
from the empress to the serf, female physicians at child¬ 
birth are only employed. So also throughout Spain, 
Italy, the greater portion of Northern Europe, and Ger¬ 
many, women are chiefly employed. Even the Duchess 
of Kent sent to her fatherland for her midwife. Dr. 
Charlotte; and, in Kensington Palace, the present 
Queen of England was ushered into the world by a fe¬ 
male physician. Only in France, England, and the 
United States, does this unsc.iptural and unnatural 
custom of employing men-raidwives preponderate. 

It commenced in France. The mistress of Louis 
XIV., Madame La Vali^re, wished to have her shame 
concealed, and the king ordered a physician to be em¬ 
ployed, who was taken blindfolded to his patient, in or¬ 
der to envelop the affair in greater mystery. From this 
circumstance, when it became known, originated the 
fashion, at that profligate court, of employing accouch- 
ers, in compliment to the sagacity of the Grand Mo- 
narque. This unnatural custom was transferred to the 
English court, and finally made its way among the no¬ 
bility and gentry; then to all ranks; and from thence 
to our country. But the evil effects are now so appa¬ 
rent to physicians themselves that in Franco a suc¬ 
cessful movement to educate women for this office has 
been made and is fast progressing. From five to six 
hundred female physicians, $ag$~femnus (wise women), 
arc now licensed practitioners in Paris; and several 
hundreds are licensed every year for the provinces. In 
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our own country this most desirable movement lin* oUo 
commenced; it is for the purpose of making it better 
understood by those to whom it will, in every way, 
prove an inestimable blessing, that we have given the 
preceding remarks. Our own efforts to awaken public 
attention to this important subject of health, and the 
menns of its preservation, arc well known to all who 
read the Lady’s Book. We are glad to hear, a« we 
have done, that our articles on “ Health and Beauty” 
were among the first causes which awakem^l attentic.n 
to ihe importance of giving women belter opportunititi 
of instruction, so that they may befitted for tbcir du¬ 
ties ; one of the most important is to be guardians of 
health as they are of morals. 

The first public movement in regard to edneah^ 
female physicians was made in favor of Miss Blac 
well; she graduated at Geneva College, N.Y., in May, 
1S48. She received a full degree, Doctor of Medicm^ 
the first ever bestowesd on a woman in America. « 
had well won it; the President of Geneva College com¬ 
plimented her publicly on her 
; ment., .nd her tbe.i. on Ship Fever w. w .Wy ^ 

; ten that the Faculty of Geneva “i,, 

j it. Elizabeth Ulackwell, M. D., ee ihe 
\ name, -oon proceeded to Pari. 
i tion j from thence, by .pecial invitation fro 

of the Faculty of St. Bartholomew’. Hcpittl. .h P ^ 
ceeded to Loadon, where .he .till . , 1 ., 

I treated with the greatett courteay 

faculty of London-, the '"“•*."" 1 " „j,he«cti 

ladiea and gentlemen of ” ‘BI„Wtll. 

other in their kiadaltention. toMi.. 

She i. Engltah by birth. Wo tm.t 
phy.ician. will .how themKlve. e« .,tpotiii| w 
fngto their own " J pl.j.„eUi» 

enter on this important mission of 
for their own sex.” 

Since Mi.. Blackwell took her ^ 

male, have graduated at the to 

C„.e and Rocheter, but “■« 
open the way to thi. profcioa for^^^ 
the two inetitutioa. the otha 

achool. for female, only, one m Pl-dad* P , 
in Beton. We have before n. • 
male Education Society” »hi'h 

a Committee of the MaaMC u.e pp,„io,cnJ t"'* 
p„.ed the net of ' ,i„g vote, i" 

in the Hoa.c, and only four 
Senate. We will give an S„vmi«' 

premising thnt thi. .ociety ./ .rtoflw'""* 

is, 19.8; that it hn. already had « ,„ar..totall 

in it. .chool, and nombered a ou 
female., of coor«; t«or.g»"''’ 

phy.ici«n. give it wiU 

none strive to destroy it, 

the Report of the cmtrn.plt''^ 

“ If it has been shown that the named* 

are good, it may be asked. Is t by 

«.fe and suiUble medium of U.e 

to accomplish these objec s . 

mittee,iti.. It already number, over 
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disturbance in the 
the enterprise is < 

vieor—sr> that phyaicians now -— titnrm 

greatly alarmed in prospect of female competitor 
•‘AVe are informed that fifteen hundred } oung 
•aniially assemble in the medical schools of the coun¬ 
try- het half of the prospective pupils turn their nt- 
teatioD to other pursuits, and the same number of 
femulea be put in a course of training’, and the proper 
'viBion of professional duties will gradually be catab- 

•''"’O'' Phy.iciBD. 

*■ Publiihed A. M—Pp. 

“•nil. 25 Cornh.V^p “■'* liy B*l« 

Sir tv’ “""'""I Powler ft Well., 131 
nllr It ond l'>’ bookarller. gene- , 

f- II oujht to be circuleled throughout the Union. * 
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nP 

ualuads and of tl'** 

PEMBROKE MUbCHiNOC^ .fce litcnirv puWic 

roTbi"— 

odicalB, in which moat of the pieces which form t/lll 
collection have already appeared. We believe the au¬ 
thor ia a native of the Emerald Isle. His poetry cer¬ 
tainly proclaims him of her school of enthusiasts in 
love and patriotism. 
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GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


cil Sketches,” &c. Complete in one volame. Price35 
cents. Very agreeable in style and incident. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
ART. Exhibiting the most important discoveries and 
improvements of the past year in mechanics and the 
useful arte, natural philosophy, electricity, chemistry, 
zoology and botany, geology and geography, meteor¬ 
ology and astronomy. By John Timbs, Editor of the 
“ Arcana of Science and Arts.” This is a reprint from 
the London edition of a very valuable work. 

From Ticknok, Rexd A Fields, Boston, through 
Willis P. Ha-zadd, 78 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia;— 

THE SOLITARY OF JUAN FERNANDEZ; or, 
the Real Robinson Crusoe. By the author of Pic- 
ciola.” Translated from the French by Anne F. Wil¬ 
bur. This, indeed, is not the “ Robinson Crusoe” we 
were made acquainted with in our early readings, and, 
although it claims to have elevated romance to all the 
dignity of a ” philosophical treatise,” still, we connot 
but say that we prefer the romance in its unpretending 
simplicity; nevertheless, as a philosophical treatise, it 
will prove interesting to the render. 

wayside FLOWERS. A Collection of Poems. 
By Mrs. M. St. Leon Loud. This is a very beautiful 
volume, containing many fine poems worthy of the re¬ 
fined feelings and chastened genius of the author. 


From Harpek^ Brothers, New York, through 
LindsA.Y A Blakiston, Philadelphia ;— 

CURRAN AND HIS COTEMPORARIES. By 
Charles Phillips, Esq., A.B., one of Her Majesty’s 
Coramissinners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. This will prove a most acceptable volume to 
the countrymen of Curran, and, indeed, to all who have 
ever heard of the cUKjuence and the wit of that great 
Irish lawyer. The notices which the book contains of 
the cotemporaries of Curran will afford abundance of 
material for reflection to those who may desire to ob¬ 
serve the strong contrasts of lofty patriotism and basest 
treachery which so greatly ennobled and so deeply dis¬ 
graced the period in which he lived, and which has so 
strangely distinguished the national character of his 
unhappy country. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest ' 
Times to the Destruction of Corinth, B. C. 146; mainly 
based upon that of Connop Thirltoall, D. D., Bishop 
of St. David's. By Dr. Leonard Schmitz, F.R. S. E., 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, and author of 
A History of Rome, from the Early Times to the 
Death of Commodus, A.D. 192 ” In this work, the 
author has successfully labored to prepare a manual 
containing, within a reasonable compass, an accurate 
and complete outline of the history of Greece. It will 
be found a most valuable work in the hands of teachers 
and students. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS. Trans¬ 
lated from the Cours de Philosophic Positive of Au¬ 
guste Comte, by W. M. Gillespie, Professor of Civil 
Engineering and Adj. Professor of Mathematics in 
Union College. The author of this work has been pro¬ 
nounced the Bacon of the nineteenth century, and the 
work before ua to be of the highest importance to the 
young student of mathematics. 

DEALINGS WITH THE INQUISITION ; or Papal 
Rome, her Priests, and her Jesuits, with Important 
Disclosures. By the Rev. Goacinto Achilli, D. D., late 
Prior and Visitor of the Dominican Order, He.id Pro¬ 
fessor of Theology, and Vicar of the Master of the Sa¬ 


cred Apostolical Palace, etc. etc. The author of this 
work, as the reader is left to presume, brings to it all 
the advantages of bis practical experience, tad of his 
long professorship in the church and councils of Rone. 
The great wonder is, how he came to stay there so long. 

THE ISLAND OF LIFE. An Allegory. By s. 
Clergyman. Written in a style that will please and 
instruct the youthful mind, and neatly printed and 
illustrated. 

THE HARMONY OF PROPHECY ; or, SeriplMrai 
Illustrations of the Apocalypse. By the Rev. Alexan¬ 
der Keith, D. D., author of the “Evidence of Pro¬ 
phecy,” Ac. This will prove a valuable and intercit- 
ing treatise in the hands of miniateri and biblical 
students generally. 


From Charles Scribner, New York, through A. 
Hart, Philadelphia:— 

LIFE OF ALGERNON SIDNEY; vntk SkettUs 

of sofTU of his Cotemporaries, and Extracts from ki$ 

Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. Van 
Santvoord. The eventful period in the history of Eng¬ 
land in which the patriot and atateaman Sidney took a 
conspicuuuB part is of the greatest interest to the Ame¬ 
rican reader. To the evenU of that period, and to the 
advocacy of republicanism, and of the eslablishrafnl 
of civil and religious liberty, aa vrell as to them^lc 
efforts of Algernon Sidney in disseminating his princi¬ 
ples, we owe, no doubt, all that wc civilly end tell 
giously enjoy under our own equal and happy govera 
ment. In this work we obaerve, with 
the author has kept himself within the guidance of • 
cultivated taste, and of a sound and imptrtial 
crimination. ^ 

THE GLENNS. A Family History. 

Connel, author of ” Talbot and Vernon,” etc. Tbi* i» 
a Western tale, with lifelike Pictnrea of ^ 

ciety, dignified in its language and moral in lU n 

A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTION’S. By 
Ella Rodman. This will be a very amusing an in- 
Btmetive work in the hands of youthfu res e . 
whom the good grandmother has retain t e^c 
tion of many interesting events in her owm b 

From H. W. Derby A Co., Cincinnati, through 

piNCOTT, Grambo a Co., ''Tennv* 

SHIP AND SHORE, IN MADEIRA, LK 0. ^ 
the MEDITERRANEAN. By Rev. a 
late of the United States Navy. 

“ Journal of a Cruise in the Frigate ons ^ 

the Rev. Henry F. Cheever. 
of this work that its reverend ^ 

public attention, and established for 
favorable position among the volow 

and correc- 

the author wooi'J 
as the efliior uci.cv.- .ofa»criM 

himself have made. The present is ^ j, ^pp^af 
of Svo volon.«, of nniform wl'*''' 
under the same supervision. 

C. Baird (successor to K 


of his country. Since his lamented 
has been revised, and only aoeb 


From Henry < 
corner of Market and Fifth "’!‘'“7vp MII> 
the AMERICAN O'"' 

WRIGHT’S assistant. win' 

Hughes. A valuable work by a p 
has devoted the best portion of his 
his calling as a miller. 
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:r*htvLt:ffu .heir darhr.t.deep..t pl.C«, 
they have uniformly led him “ from nature up tO na¬ 
ture’s God,” and that he hai found inscribed upon 
them, in the highest characters, ” Btnedietum sit no¬ 
men Dei.^^ The work is divided into four parts em 
bracing the geology of Scotland, of England, of FtLJ 
(’AVan, ,.-*‘^^i5iAi£aaui- AWliKlCA, and Switzcrland, and SIX cIiaDtpr. nn 

Itesmho t Containing the routes of travel by I pies. The most valuable feature of this work 

fflooat, stage, and canal; together with directious 1 student is the glomry of scieniiac terms with^^* 


ble Bnd pr»c-t»cal . rnoral O^J pUfC* 

written without - to charit*®* 

one of which »»« *ver the *««’»*• 

pnthie, and the most trolornc in tto 

of the hnraan heart. T ShndoUfS ona 

in entitled, Married L*/« ■ * of Mr. Arthor S 

In this there are ten mor j|,g bo- 

ecaays on home incidents, which come :-»o the 

•oms and the business of nil who have cntere 
msrringe life. But we mi^ht add that, as prevention I 
better tban cure, it would bo most advisable for thoss 
who have not yet entered into that oftentimes perplex¬ 
ing state, to read these volumes before doing so, assur- 
•ng them, as we confidently do, that their good advica 
•a good examples will have the effect of directing 
those ills and discontents which 
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which it would be iiiipossible to understand the b«aa> 
ties of the science. 

From Willis P. Hazard, 178 Chestnat Street, Phi¬ 
ladelphia :— 

MAY YOU LIKE IT. By Charles B. Taylor, M. A., 
nuihor of “Is this Relipion?” etc. First American 
from the sixth London edition. This is a neat volume 
of near three hundred papes, and containing eight 
sketches on familiar subjects, peculiarly adapted to in¬ 
terest and to instruct the youthful render. It is not, 
however, a mere child's book. In its language and re¬ 
flections, it cannot fail to arrest the attention of moral 
and religious readers of every age and class. 

From Gould & Liscolw, Boston, through Darirls & 
Smith, Philadelphia :— 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITS 
PEOPLE. By Hugh Miller, author of the “Foot¬ 
paths of the Creation,'’ “ Tlie Old Red Sandstone,” etc. 
'Vhe admirers of this author will find in this volume 
much to please und to gratify them, as well in his style 
as in the scenes he describes, and the reflections winch 
they call forth. 

From Jno. R. NunKMAcnER, New Albany, Ind., 
through HooAif & Thompson, Philadelphia;— 

MRS. COLLIN’S TABLE RECEIPTS. Adapted 
to Western Housewifery. This little work, which em¬ 
braces, nevertheless, a vast amount of information 
serviceable to families in all circumstancea of life, 
though prepared especially for the housekeepeTS of the 
West, will be found well worthy of the patronage of 
the East, and, we may add, the North and the S«juth. 
Without any pretensions whatever, it presents to the 
economical housewife a variety of preparations, from 
the plain meal of a family in humble circumstances to 
the most sumptuous fare of a table d^hdte. Although 
there is nothing very surprising in the fact that this 
neatly printed and handsomely bound volume, on the 
subject of good and fashionable cookery, should come 
to us from New Albany, yet the writer of this notice 
cannot help remarking that ho very well remembers 
when the buiMing lots of that “backwoods town” 
were first offered for sale by an enterprising Yankee. 
Success to American progress in all good things. 


“ Louise La Valliere; or, the Second Series aod Con¬ 
clusion of the Iron Mask.” Being the final end of 
“The Three Guardsmen,” “Twenty Years After,” 
“ Brogelonnc,” and “ The Iron Mask.” By Alexan¬ 
der Dumas. The admirers of Dumas, and he has many 
in this country, who consider his works as the roost 
unexceptionable among the modern romance writers, 
will be gratified with the appearance of this work. 
“ Shnkspeare’s Dramatic Works.” No. 38. Contain¬ 
ing “ Othello.” The publishers having been urged to 
complete this work by the addition of Shakspeare’s 
Poems, the first number has already made its appear¬ 
ance.-From Dewitt A Davenport, New York: “The 

Heiress of Derwentwater.” A Novel. By E. X. 
Blanchard, Esq. “The Pocket Companion for Mn- 
cl'.inists, Mechanics, and Engineers.” By Oliver 
Byrne, Editor of the “Dictionary of Machines, Me¬ 
chanics. Enginework, and Engineering,” etc. etc. A 

very valuable work.-From Samuel Houston, 139 

Nassau Street, through W. B. Zieber, agent, Philadel¬ 
phia; “ Tlie Illustrated Domestic Bible.” By the 

Rev. Ingram Corbin, M.A. Nos. 20,21, and 22.- 

From Swaim A Sherw'ood, Greensborough, N. C.: 
“ The Southern Methodist Pulpit for May, 1851.” 
Edited by Charles F. Deems, President of the Grecna- 
borongh Female College. This number contains a 
Sermon upon the “ Dispensations of the Law and the 
Gospel,” by the Rev. W’hiteford Smith, D.D., of the 
South Carolina Conference, which maybe read with 
profit by Chrislinns of every denomination who desire 
to trace the analogy of the Law and the Gospel, in the 
Tcdcmption aad aalvation of man. 


Serials, Pakthlrti, Ac.-From Harper A Bro- 
ihert, New York, through Lindsay A Blakiston, Phi¬ 
ladelphia : “The Gold Worshipers; or, the Days we 
Live in.” A future historical volume. By the author 
of “ AVhitcfriara.” No. 556 of the “ Library of Select 
Novels.” “London Labor and the London Poor.” 
Parts 5 and 6. By Henry Mayhew. With Daguerre¬ 
otype engravings, taken by Beard. Our renderahave 
been made acquainted with the intereeting character of 
this work in former notices. “ The Wife’s Siatcr; or, 

the Forbidden Marriage.” By Mrs. Hubbard.-^From 

A Hart (late Carey A Hart) ; “The Library of Hu- 
moTOUS American Works,” containing “ The Yankee 
amongst the Mermaids,” and other Waggeries and 
Vagaries. By W. E. Burton, Comedian. With eight 
engravings, from original designs by BaTley. “ The 
Sen King.” A Nautical Romance. By the author of 
“ The Scourge of the Ocean.” Complete in one vol¬ 
ume. Price 50 cents. “ The Widow Rugby’s Hus¬ 
band, and other Tales of Alabama ” By the nuthorof 
“ Adventures of Sim«m Sovga.” With original designs 
by Darley.-F rom T. B. Peterson, 96 Chestnut Street: 


I3ublisl)cr’3 Department. 

Cheap Postage. —^With this number commences the 
cheap postage system. In the following States—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, and parts of 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky—the postage is 
only two cents per number. To insure this,goto^out 
post-otTvee and pay six cents, which will ba three 
months in advance. This is all you have to do to in¬ 
sure the benefits of this change in the post-office rates. 
Any subscriber living over five hundred miles from 
here, and not over fifteen hundred, which comprises 
Texas on the southwest, and Iowa on the northwest, 
and seven hundred milea west of the Mississippi, will 
Tcccivo his “Book” for four cents pomage by paying 
twelve cents in advance at his post-office. Editors all 
over the country will receive the “ Lady's Book” fret 
of any postage charge. 

Success to the “ Lady’s Book,” “ free postage,’ 
“lady contributors,” and “magnificent embellish- 
meuts 1” 


The plate of the “ Dead Sea’' iu this number is from 
Lieutenant Lynch’s “Expedition to the Rivet 3oi- 
dau,” published by Blanchard A Lea, of Philadelphia- 
See description, page 112. 

We have oomething like an apology to make. V^c 
are forced still to reprint the numbers for 18o0. Tl" 
public will have them; but we are ashamed of then 
The plates are completely worn out: and one of 
plates used in the January number, 1830, was desltoy 
by fire some rnonths since. 
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To author of the words, “ Hope on, Hope ever,'’ set 
ti> music in our May number, is J. S. Freligh, and not 
J. r. Freligh. 

Cax our friend of the “ Southern Methodist Pulpit” 
put US in a way of procuring some of the designs for 
iottages be mentions ? 

A Classical Ntthbes. —The illustrations in this 
number arc from the works of Goethe and Scott: the 
“Wilhelm Meister” of the former, and ” The Pirate” 
of the latter; and “ The Last Visit,” from a picture 
painted by Rothermel for L. A. Godey. 

“The Minister’s Wife.” —We are promised a 
•tory aith this title by a celebrated author. It is a 
good subject There are few persons aware of the 
trials and tribulations of the lady who gives the name 
to the story. 

PoRTSAir OF AE Editok.— We have seen, with great 
pleasure, in the studio of that excellent artist, Mr. 
Humphrey, a fine portrait of onr friend, Morton McMi- 
ehacl, Esq., of the North American. We recognize in 
fije^rtrait all tho peculiar and striking features of the 
original, which, as his friends know, form such a com¬ 
pound of firmness and pleasantry, intelligence and wit, 
that none but an artist of superior merit and tact would 
he able to do him justice. We therefore cordially con- 
iratulate both our friend McMichael and tho artist on 
e success which has crowned the effort to prepare for 
posterity a correct memorial of one of our self-made 
Qcn, and a most prominent and patriotic citizen. 

The Bullitih of the American Art Union, of 
^ ch we have just received the first number, is a 
monthly journal, devoted to the objects and interests 
0 t e Fine Arts in this country. It is issued by the 
®erican Art Union, New York, exclusively for its 
®*nt ers, and is designed, as it is eminently fitted, if 
w^emay judge from the initial number, to promote the 
cause of art, and to disseminate correct ideas and tastes 
regarding the works of genius in that department of 
puwT* ^ ® valuable and highly interesting 

P^CTOSiAL Hearthstone. — ^A very.ex- 
cot paper, under this title, has been commenced in 
** Hinckley, the accomplished engraver 

^ wood, at only one dollar a year. The several num- 
well for the enterprise. 
Hinckley, the publisher and editor, is not only a 
J engraver, but a very accomplished writer. 

Those of our lady readers who wish to know how 

oy ty and her attendants dress can read the follow¬ 
ing 

b ^™wing-roora, her majesty wore a train of 

“ Watered ailk, having flowers of white and yellow 
roca ed on it. The train was trimmed with tulle, 

® ow ribbon, and bunches of lilac, ornamented with 
^ monds. The petticoat was of white satin, with an 
^per skirt of blonde, trimmed with bunches of lilac 
iDnnH**^**’ ornamented with diamonds, to corre- 
with the train. The head-dress was formed of 
ai^da and feathers, and a wreath of lilacs, 
brocad *^ ^*^**^^*^*" Prussia wore a train of blue silk, 
Jlo ^ silver, and trimmed with bouquets of 
'^ers, with diamond ornaments. The stomacher was 


also decorated with brilliants. The petticoat was ot 
white watered silk, trimmed with tiowers, to corre¬ 
spond with the train. The head-dress was composed 
of diamonds and feathers with flowers. 

” At the state ball, the queen wore a blue silk dress, 
with three skirts of blue und white tulle, trimmed wiiii 
branches of apple blossoms ornamented with diamonds. 
Her majesty’s head-dress was formed of a wreath of 
apple blossoms ornamented with diamonds. 

“ Her royal highness, the Princess of Prussia, wore 
a dress of white tulle over white satin, trimmed with 
white satin ribbon and bunches of flowers, and orna¬ 
mented with diamonds. Her royal highness wore a 
garland of geraniums as a head-dress, and diamond 
ornaments.” 


VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, Ac., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

How TO destroy Flies.—P our a little simple oxy- 
mel (an article sold by druggists) into a common tum¬ 
bler glass, and place in the glass a piece of cap paper, 
made into the shape of the upper part of n funnel, with 
a hole at the bottom to admit the flies. Attracted by 
the smell, they readily enter the trap in swarms, and 
by the thousands soon collected prove that they have 
not the wit or the disposition to return. 

Winter Herbs.— The best time for gathering herbs 
for winter use is when they are in blossom. If left till 
they are in seed, the strength goea to the seed. They 
are best picked from the stalks, dried qui«-kly (but not 
burnt) before the fire, and rubbed into powtier, then 
bottled. 

An excellent wash for the mouth is made of half an 
ounce of tincture of myrrh and two ounces of Peru¬ 
vian bark. Keep in a phial for use. A few drops in a 
glass of water are sufficient. 

To MAKE Lemon Whet.— Pour into boiling milk as 
much lemon-juice us will moke a small quantity quite 
clear; dilute with hot water to an agreeable smart 
acid, and put in a hit or two of sugar. This is less 
heating than if made of wine, and, if only to excite 
perspiration, answers as well. 


Jasljiona. 


description of the fashion PLATES. 

It will be noticed that we have combined in this print 
household as well as costume fashions, a happy idea of 
the designer, who has introduced the latest style of Pa- 
Tisian window curtains to the apartment in which tho 
groups are placed. 

The first windows are casements intended to open 
inwardly, and the drapery is composed of an under cur¬ 
tain of embroidered muslin, the second being rich crim- 
son brocatelle, of a heavy antique pattern. Tho fall 
from the cornice is of brocatelle ornamented with a 
gold cord, and studs, from which depend cords and 
tassels of crimson silk, similar to those that loop back 
the folds. The cornice itself is of a tasteful design, 

’'*The wlond is of the same material, of exquisite gold 
color, or bouton d'or, with a narrow crimson band or 
border The foil is reversed, being of crimson edged 
with gold. The cornice is slightly arched, of altcrnats 
carving and gilding. 
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GODEY'S MAGAZINE 


COSTUMES 

Fill. Isf.—A carrinjfc dress of pale blue and white In¬ 
dia foulard, in large cheques or symes, a favorite style 
this season. A broad sack of ribbon^ an exact match, 
is tied about the waist. The sleeves arc very short, 
with hanging rutiles of embroidery or lacc. A chemi¬ 
sette of lace Comes closely to the throat. The bonnet 
is a light summer straw, with a full lining of pink crape. 
The crown is covered by narrow edges of black lace, 
which also surrounds the cape, and mixes with the bow 
at the side. 

Fiff. '2d. —Dinner dress of mode-colored broc.ade silk, 
with three deep flounces, each headed and bordered by 
a quilling of rich satin ribbon to match in color. Only 
H tall light figure should venture upon this style. The 
sacque, or visite, is of rich lace or muslin, with full 
hanging sleeves looped by a knot of pink ribbon, the 
same as that worn in the hair, which is otherwise sim¬ 
ply dressed, with low Grecian braids, at the back of the 
head. 

Fig. 3d. —Dress of pale blue solitaire, with no trim¬ 
ming hut a 8C<<ll"ped edge to sleeves and the folds of tlie 
corsage, each of which is finished by an embri'idery of 
some sm.-ill and delicate pattern in llic centre. This is 
also tasteful in merino or cashmere for a morning dress. 
Hanging rutiles and chemisette of luce, with a cap of 
the same, ami bunches or knots of pale str.iw-colored 
ribbon. Little or no jewelry is worn with a morning 
dress. 

Fig. Ath .—Rich evening dress of pale apple-green 
brocade. Its novelty consists in the cord of gold lacc, 
which forms the trimming, the same, with tassels de¬ 
pending, crossing over the lace chemisette. Full un- 
derslceves foil a little below the elbow. The head¬ 
dress is formed of coils of gold lace mixed with ban¬ 
deaux of hair. 


CHIT-CHAT OF THE AUGUST FASHIONS. 

There is “a painful dearth of incident,’* as news¬ 
paper reporters would say, in the world of fashion this 
month. The steamers are bringing over the pattern 
bonnets, mantillas, cloaks, and dress goods, that in 
October will be opened in the warerooms of our mer¬ 
chants and milliners. The gay custoiners who will 
then surround them to admire, and perchance to pur¬ 
chase, arc now planning fancy costumes for the last 
Saratoga and Newport ball, that grand event which 
will give the only opportunity many of them will ever 
nave to be chronicled in the columns of the Herald as 
“ the fascinating Mrs. Green,” or ” the truly elegant 
and distinguished belle of-, Miss Brown.” 

But to these we have little to say. They would no 
doubt despise our hints as far too homely for their ac¬ 
ceptance, and our notions of propriety ns too antiquated 
for the age they live in. They leave to their maids the 
plainer detuilM of the toilette, which come in this arti¬ 
cle more especially under our notice. 

The subject was suggested by the exclamation of 
M.adarae-, a well-known stay or corset manufac¬ 

turer of this city; for be it known there is a revival 
of the fashion for some time obsolete, and jadiea are 
once more casing themselves in an unnatural armor of 
jean and whalebone. 

” Ah, madame, the ladies who come here, they dress 
very well, they look tnagnijiqut when you look at 
them; but if they will be fitted—bah!” And she 
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AND LADY'S BOOK. 

finished with a gesture of contempt, ai 
as only a French woman could give. 

And wo are very sorry to believe 
that many ladies who have a dashing « 
make up for it by the poverty of ondcro 
the silks and grenadines conceal. N.i 
that there is no greater promoter of at 1 
well-appointed wardrobe, neat and ta 
details; and we presume to speak fre 
woman, and in an article addressed ej 
dies. It is far better to wear plainer 
costly bonnets, if it be necessary, and 
things in keeping. The material shou 
medium fineness at least, and well ma 
ing” in cut or stitches, to be excused w 
it’s only a skirt,” or ” No one will evt 
basted together,” A plentiful wurdm! 
frequent changes, which are essential t 
as neatness, and is little regarded by 
would not like to bo seen wearing the 
Sundays in succession. ^Vc have seen 
of an otherwise tasteful toilet ruined b 
appearance of a coarse or discolored 
the peeping up of a yoks with dilapi 
upon the shoulder. 

Therefore, to return to onr first | 
underclothes of a lady’s wardrobe slioi 
Well and neatly made, and Kept in p 
she wishes to preserve her own self 
that of those about her. She should 
pared for an illness or journey, withou 
or preparation, both in quantity and qi 
can be done at the expense of one cosi 
net, any season, or we should not be 
our advice. 

There is the opposite extreme, we 
not dangerously frequent. We have k 
plication of the richest embroidery, an 
lenciennes lace, to this purpose. Bi 
tremea in all cases, and while the last 
savor of extravagance, it is far less 
abundance of means will in a measure 
that to which we first alluded. As a 
our strictures, we commence this mo; 
tion of articles of Lingeries, as the Fr 
all articles of the kind, which we s 
give at intervals, in addition to other 

We have left little space to chronicle 
that have come under notice. The 1 
Few ladies make themselves uncomfo 
warm months by the wearing of kid 
substitutes of every variety of color 
duced, the shades being as delicate as 
the sizes made to correspond. Black i 
gloves are also worn fay those who ca 
fort than the shape of their hands, 
measure suspended, except in a full 
slippers, and walking shoes of varii 
Slippers of linen, or bronze, with a 
the instep, are in high favor for home t 
For the street, we have buskins, tie 
Jenny Linds, all made of kid and mon 
recommend the first and last for coi 
gaiter is folly in the extreme the m 
off the pavement. ” Jenny Linds” i 
laced from the toe to the top of the 
way that the white stocking shows 
very pretty peasant-like effect. Slipp 
with bows nr rosettes. 
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NOTICES BY TH E PRESS OF GOOEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 

Godey has a go^aheadativeness which is sure to render him the prince of magaaine publishers.—Lyoni 
Whig. 

it is a long way ahead of all similar magazines in its getting up and general appearance.— Advertiser 

No maUi woman, or child can read ^‘Godey’s Lady’s Book” without feeling ennobled and improv'ed.—Fa. 
Pilot. 

The “ Book” is an “ art union” of it.«elf, and in no way can so many truly fine and valuable engravings be 
procured as by subscribing for it.— Woodstock Age. 

Godey is truly deserving of the premium of publishing the best magazine e:LX?iUX.^Maine Advertietr. 

Godey’» is emphatically a book for the ladies. It might appropriately be termed “ The Book of Beauty.” 
—Nova Scotian. 

The utmost that art in its highest perfection can do, is now lavished on this work.— Perrysville Eagle. 

For the sake of the future happiness of our kind, vre wish every female in Canada was a reader of “Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book.”— Intelligencer, Canada West. 

The truth is, Godey is un.«urpassable in the style, taste, and talent of his periodical.— Neio Castle Pen. 

It still leads off at the head of American magazines.— Plymouth Netvs. 

Godey is certainly ahead of all the other monthlies, both in style and matter.— Newmarket Democrat. 

All the magazines are enterprising, but we cannot help thinking that Mr.Godey with his “Lady’sBook” 
bears o0’ the palm.— 

For beauty and taste, we place it first among all the magazines.— Romney Argus. 

A lady’s parlor cannot be ornamented more richly than by the “Lady’s Book.” In fact, no parlor is com¬ 
plete without it.— Troy Times. 

The literary matter and the plates are, by common consent, ranked at the head of magazine enicrprize.- 
Huntingdon Messenger. 

We invite all who are oesirous of seeing the greatest work of the day now published—the “ Lady’s Book” 
—to call at our office.— La. Regi.stcr. 

Godey*8 we think the best of all the magazines published m America.— Perrysburg Reveille. 

Godey certainly publishes the best magazine in the country.— Wed Chester Times. 

Godey still keeps ahead.— Elliotville Republican. 

Godey keeps his position at the head of the literary caterers for the people.— Canton Reporter. 

Godey keeps a little in advance of his cotemporaries in many respects. His **Book” ranks A No. 1 among 
the literati of the land — N. Y. Messenger. 

Each number is a perfect jewel, and we cannot wonder at its immense popularity.—EeKw/tYig Advocate. 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book” is the best magazine of the kind that comes to us.— Conn. Daily RegisUr. 

This magazine is the most splendid of any published in tho United States.— Moron Cadet. 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book” is the pretlie 9 t work our mortal eyes ever looked upon.— Centreville Whig. 

We have looked upon this as the magazine for a long time. We have never yet received a number that 
was not worth half the subscription price. —Dalton Times. 

“ God^'*8 Lady’s Book” undeniably excels any of its cotemporaries, both as regards matter and embelliJh- 
menXa.^^rscyman, N.J. 

Always having been at the head of American magazines, Godey is obstinately determined that his “Lady’s 
Book” shall continue there.— Boston Olive Branch. 

It is faint praise to say that it maintains its character as being first among the periodicals of the day.— 
Johnstown Republican. 

As a book for the ladies, it is really invaluable in its tendency to refine and elevate to a high standard the 
intellectual character of woman.— Paulding Clarion. 

This is one of the very few periodicals that makes its monthly issues equal to the first one of the year.- 
Ohio Intelligencer. 

Its articles are of a high order, and display a spirit that will benefit American literature.—Mirror. 

We have never known Mr. Godey to make a promise that he did not fulfil, and very often does better than 
he promises.—Huntington Herald. 

The ladies of no country have been served by intellectual knight-errant so chivalrous and true. His laat 
number is always the best.—OAio Telegraph. 

No just idea can be formed of this magnificent work without occular inspection.—AfteA. Gazette. 

Of all the works devoted to^ihe interests and amusements of the ladies, “Godey” is undoubtedly the beat 
and most splendid.— N. Y. Chnstian Guardian. 

It is far ahead of its cotemporaries in magnificence and worth.— Portsmouth Dispatch. 

This is Jiist what it professes to be, an excellent “Lady’s Book,” and in this resoecl stands unrivaled.— 
Irashurgh Gazette. 

Godey is ahead of the world in magazine enterprise.— Vevay Palladium. 

Godey certainly keeps a great ^istance between himself and all competitors. He has many imitators, but 
no equal.— Lima Argus. 

TERMS^0?^GODEY^sTaDY^ BOOK. 

Single number 25 cents. 

^e copy, 1 year, • - - - - $3 Five copies, 1 year, or one copy 5 years, 

Two copies, 1 year, - - - - 5 Ten copies, 1 year, - . - • 20 

One copy, 2 years,.5 

And an extra copy one year to the person who sends the club of ten. 

Address 1^ A. GODET, 

2 113 Chestnui Sireeif PhitadeiphUk, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1851. 


SOUR GRAPES. 

BT KATX BKBRT. 

{See Plate.) 


The family of FcAes play a couspicaous part in 
history, and the many instances on record of their 
successful feats of stratagem have become such a 
byword in course of time, that the name of fox is 
synonymous with whatever is dishonorable in war 
and politics, or characterized by low cunning in pri¬ 
vate life. In short, Reynard has always had a won¬ 
derfully bad reputation, and the individual who un¬ 
dertakes his defence assumes no enviable position, 
it is not the less necessary, however, that the work 
be entered upon; and, as it is high lime that he had 
found a champion, such I declare myself to be. 

Is it not a worthy task to rescue from obloquy the 
name* of one who has been invariably maligned? 
It were an undertaking befitting the present age, 
when learned writers all over the world are ran- 
Mcking the chronicles of the past for proofs to con¬ 
vince this generation that men who, for long years, 
Were regarded as rascals or nuisances, or at best as 
grand mistakes in human nature, were in fact the 
especial benefactors of their kind, and should have 
justice, tardy though it be, rendered to their memo¬ 
ries. Nero, Caligula, Cromwell, Robespierre, and 
Napoleon, not to mention a host of others, are now 
held up as demi-gods for the adoring admiration of 
mankind in these latter days. So would I—recurring 
to that period, the records of which have been my 
profound study; that golden, blissful, Arcadian age, 
when animals talked and reasoned, held councils of 
state, fought Punic wars, or dwelt together in soci¬ 
eties distinguished by all the usages of modem times 
““to that era going back, would 1 seek to clear away 
the aspersions which have been unsparingly heaped 
open the family of foxes. 

We have been so much in the habit of dwelling 
®pou the bad points in their character, of taking for 
^ted all that has been said against them, of put- 
^ the worst construction on all their actions, as 
*0 lose sight of their really commendable qualities, 

13* 


and to refrain from seeking out what w'as grand 
and good in exploits heretofore indiscriminately 
condemned as most graceless. I do not attempt 
to justify the fox who used such unworthy means 
to obtain the raven’s cheese; but he should not 
be unconditionally blamed, for the raven may have 
played upon him some annoying trick, of which 
neither .^sop nor La Fontaine gives account. 
Moreover, he was terribly hungry—^the usual con¬ 
dition of foxes—and necessity knows no law. Kings 
and subjects have, before now, made war under the 
same dread impulse; and should we not forbear to 
blame the fox who, for the sake of a dinner, flatter¬ 
ingly cajoled his sable acquaintance? This same 
individual of cheese memory, he that lost his tail, 
and that other one who invited Madame Stork to an 
entertainment so served up that only himself could 
get anything to eat, have so long been marks for the 
scorn and ridicule of the world that it becomes ne¬ 
cessary, in the course of events, to undertake their 
justification. 

Xhe retaliatory feast of Madame Stork is dwelt 
upon with malicious exultation, and never a doubt is 
expressed that her revenge was perfectly ladylike. 
Now, the fox has never been rich—every mcident 
related of him proves his poverty—his larder has 
always been proverbially scanty, as says the poet 
whom I shall have frequent occasion to quote:- - 

** That ily old gentleman, the dinner-giver, 

Was, yon must understand, a fmgal liver.” 

He was so from stem necessity, being reduced to 
all sorts of expedients to secure enough provision 
to keep soul and body together. As for Mistress 
Stork, she was, like turkeys and similar gentry now- 
a-days, a monstrous gluUon, and vros never satisfied 
even with the best and most abundant fare. Sir Fox 
was a wag, I am sure, and relished a joke full as 
keenly as ever he did a fat goose. That the unap. 
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proacbable dinner was not provided through Btingi- 
ness, but was rather the result of limited means 
joined with a propensity for fun, I hare not a doubt. 
It 15 equally clear that the guest went to it with a 
full stomach, her resources being more abundant at 
all times than those of our poverty-stricken, hunger- 
smitten Fox, and consequently she must have suf¬ 
fered nothing at a scanty repast, which, consisting 
as it did merely of “ ihinnish soup serv'cd on a plat¬ 
ter,” would not have gone far, even could she have 
got at it, towards satisfying a ravenous appetite. 

Now what, I ask any candid, unprejudiced man, 
should have been her revenge ? Would it not have 
become her sex and standing to prepare a feast, 
even as she did, most savory and plentiful, but, fur¬ 
thermore, to serve it up on proper dishes, so that 
the hungry Fox might have one g-rand meai in bis 
life ? For my own part, I always pitied that Fox; 
and, when I was a child, rejoicing in the possession 
of a ** Pictorial History” of the golden age, to which 
attention has Ik-cd called, I could never look at the 
long-legged, full-fed Stork, poking her beak, with a 
most self-complacent air, into the slender neclr of 
the vase, w'bjle her g-uest sat near, bis gaunt form 
resting on Its haunches, without experiencing a fbel- 
ing of disgust for the gormandizing bird, and for the 
tortured Fox sentiments of profound compassion. 

When Reynard lost his tail, be was undeniably 
engaged in a not very creditable expedition, though, 
as for that matter, we should not condemn him 
without reflection. Wars are more ofien pro- 
naunced justifiable than otherwise; and, when the 
leader of a foray is successful in bearing away the 
spoil, be is looked upon as a hero. Had the famous 
General Lopez captured the whole Island of Cuba, 
instead of ^‘making the 6zzle” which be has, our 
citizens might (I do not aSirm that they would) have 
bailed him as a deliverer, and gladly appropriated 
the orange g^roves and cotton fields of that fair re¬ 
gion for the benebt of free independent Americans. 

Success is everything; and if the Fox, who bad 
managed to get a livelihood one way and another, 
escaping with a whole skin, was at last disgracefully 
trapped and exposed to ignominy, bis fate is not 
unusual, and demands commiseration. Bat wb^ I 
would call special attention to, in tbla instance, la 
bis conduct afler being deprived of bia tail. Did 
be sneak away, and bide himself from the Ace of 
bis fellow foxes ? Did be bury himself in bis bole, 
and relinquish all society forever ? By no means. 

Like a true pbilosopber, be made the best of bia 
misfortune, and, going boldly among bia /fiends, 
fearlessly proposed the sundering of their tails. The 
ill reception of bia propoaitiott in no wise detracts 
from the merit of its deeply pbiloaophio apiriL 
Those instances in which the conduct of the Fox 
baa been equivocal, or where good aod badqualitiea 
have been exhibited so interwoven aa to deserve a 
mixture of praise and blame, are repeated and dwelt 
upon, to the exclaaioa of others that display only 
what should elicit unhesitating admiration. Such a 
course is anything but that dictated by justice, and 


shows a feeling utterly incoasoaant wit t the spirit 
of the age in which we live. 

Let us briedy refer to some of those wcideots 
which reflect unmingled credit upon the Fox. 

A giieat crowd bad collected, to admire a colos¬ 
sal bust of some hero or other, which called forth 
loud and indiscriminate praise. The Fox beard 
their comments, and witnessed their deiheatioa of 
the heroes semblance with emotions of deep disdain. 
His sense of the beautiful led him to appreciate its 
outward symmetry, but he looked beneath the sur¬ 
face, and knew that the object of their wdhbip was 
— hollow. We will give the substance of his re¬ 
marks on the occasion, in the words of the poet:— 


** The Fox admired the acnlptor'a pains; 

‘ Fine head,’ said he, ‘ but void of brains” 


Now, if the Horse, the Lion, or even the Sheep, 
bad given utterance to an observation so fraught 
with wisdom, so indicative of a capacity to look 
beyond mere appearances, it would have been greet¬ 
ed with boundless applause; but proceeding, as it 
did, from a decried Fox, it has hitherto passed 
unnoticed. 

The reply of the youthful Fox to the Horse 
shows a sagacity becoming an older bead. The 
poet tells us that— 


Fox, though yoaog, by no means raw, 
Hnd seen a Horae—the &rat he ever saw 


and, struck with admiration for the elegant crea¬ 
ture, hastened to describe him to his friend the 
Wolf, when in company they went to view the 
stranger, and ascertain, if possible, who he might 
be. 2'bcy paid their respects; and then, with a 
simplicity worthy of that unsophisticated age, pro¬ 
ceeded to inquire bis name. The Horse replied that 
his sboer bad inscribed it round bis heel, at tbs 
same time raising it with an air of dignified polite¬ 
ness, and inviting them to approach for the purpose 
of satisfying their curiosity. The Fox, wisely sus¬ 
picious, excused himself on the ground of being 
unable to read, informing bis new acquaintance 
that, as the poetic legend bath it — 


**Afe, air, my parents did not edneate— 
So poor, a hole was their entire estate.” 


And here, by the way, is one of those numerous, 
incidental proofs of the poverty of the family, home 
out by various corresponding circumstances. 

Our Fox went on to say that his friend— 


** -the Wolf, however, taught at coII^c, 

Could read it were it even GreeJf.” 


Whereupoa the Wolf, too sascepiibte of Satteryt 


Approached to verify the boaat; 
For which, four teeth he lost 


the Horse bringing down his hoof with sack a 
powerful stroke as to lay the foolish Wolf bleeding 
ofl the ground; a mean trick in the animal, as all 
will acknowledge; for what right bad be to scan 
the motives of bis visitors, or to suppose them actu- 
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itcd by a desire to secure a new species of prey? 
Time enoiigb for him to raise his heel when they 
begaa to growl and show their teeth. As the Wolf, 
who, however, may have deserved such a reception, 
turned howling away, accompanied by his friend, 
the latter added, to the strong impression already 
made, the following important lesson:— 

— “ This shows how just 

What once was taught me by a Fox of wit— 

Which on thy jaws this animal hath writ— 

All unknown things the wise mistrust.'* 

A maxim worthy of foxly teaching. 

Let us take another instance. What could evinco 
a keener observaace of the actions of their fellow- 
creatures, a deeper insight into brute nature, than 
was displayed in the message sent by the tribe 
of Foxes to their monarch, when his majesty com¬ 
manded them to send deputies to his court ? The 
King of beasts was confined to his den by illness— 
wbethec real or pretended, history does not definite¬ 
ly pronounce; but it appears to be the universal 
opinion that his indisposition was assumed from 
motives of slate policy, the royal exchequer being 
exhausted, and a new method of replenishing it 
luckily discovered. He sent forth a command, 

“That of his vassals, every sort 
Shall send some deputies to oourt ;** 

wlemnljr promising, 

“ On faith of Lion, duly written, 

None shall be scratched—much less, be bitten.** 

The order was unhesitatingly obeyed by all his 
subjects except the Foxes, who declined going, giv¬ 
ing answer by one of their number, selected for the 
purpose, to this effect 

“ Of those who seek the court, we learn, 

The tracks upon the sand 
Have one direction, and 
Not one betokens a return.” 

They proceeded to say that this fact had caused 
some distrust among them, and, begging him in his 
clemency to excuse their attendance, wound up their 
uddrewi thus:— 

Hii plighted word is good, no doubt; 

But while how beasts get in we see, 

We do not see how they get out.’* 

Their reply shows that, whatever might be their 
opinion of bis majesty’s illness, they were very 
certain that he had not lost his appetite. 

Be that as it may, the old king died after a while, 
M it is elsewhere related, and the beasts met to in- 
*taU a successor. 

“Forth from a dragon-guarded, moated place, 

The crown was brought, and, taken from its case,** 

was in turn tried on by all present, but not one 
Would it fit. The heads of most of the candidates 
were too small; some were too big; others had 
peat, awkward horns, which interfered quite de- 
with the wearing of royalty’s insignia. At 


la.st, the Monkey, with an air of dignity very ri¬ 
diculously human in its assumption, yet with all 
the “antics and grimaces” which •monkeys never 
know how to lay aside, approached, and, 

“ With what would seem a gracious stoop, 

Passed through the crown as through a hoop.” 

The assemblage were so much amused with this 
monkey-trick, that they immediately voted him his 
late majesty’s successor, and did homage to the 
new king. The Fox alone declined voting, and in 
his own mind greatly deprecated the result of the 
election; but he made no fuss about it, and does 
not appear to have dreamed of getting up an insur¬ 
rection. Nor did he insist on a re-election, for 
universal suffrage being the fashion then, he very 
well knew that such a course would not better the 
matter. A wi.ser method than a resort to arms, or 
a new election, to place the king in a proper light 
before his infutualed subjects, was suggested by his 
penetrative mind, and he proceeded to carry it into 
action. 

Having paid his respects to monkey-royalty, he 
proceeded to inform the king that he knew of a 
place where was concealed a great treasure, which 
by right belonged to his majesty. 

“ The king lacked not an appetite 
For Buch financial pelf, 

And, not to lose his royal right, 

Ran straight to see it for hiraBelf.” 

Alas for the poor king! “It was a trap,” the 
poet says, “and he was caught;” and, struggling 
vainly to get free from such a disagreeable situaiion, 
the ridiculou# monarch was obligingly furnished 
with Reynard’s opinion of his abilities and character 
in these words:— 

- “ Would you have it thought, 

You ape, that you can fill a throne. 

And guard the rights of all, alone, 

Not knowing how to guard your own ?” 

The beasts were duly impressed with the lesson 
which the Fox designed to convey, aud unanimously 
concluded 

“ That stuff for kings is very scarce.” 

But, not to multiply instances, let us proceed, in 
conclusion, to cite that one w'hich, more than any 
other, is dwell upon in these days—the story of the 
“Sour Grapes.” I am free to say that the charac¬ 
ter and spirit of that celebrated Fox are nowise 
appreciated. We will consider the circum.Mances 
This individual lived I know not how long ago, bm 
it must have been a great while before the time of 
; .ffisop, who first put on record his one memorable 
speech. It is not certain that he possessed larger 
discriminative powers than others of his race, who 
are well gifted in that respect; but his philosophy 
was quite remarkable, as is distinctly shown in the 
case w« are contemplating. It is generally believed 
that be was first cousin to the Fox who had his tail 
cut off, a supposition borne out by the striking 
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similarity in their conduct, jyben placed in unplea- I ed in love, jilted by the maid whose favor he seeki 
saat circumstances. j to win, and straightway falls to railing at the sex 

0iir Fox, while taking a walk one summer day, j collectively, and most particularly depreciates her 
was de/ighfed fo espy some grapes, hanging in ripe > who has been the object of his zealous pursuit, 
and tempting cJusiers U|K>n a trellis. The poor fel- j The neighbors all cry out “Sour grapes,’' thereby 
low was hungry of course, and would gladly have I casting an unwarrantable slur upon the character 
devoured them, but they grew so high as to be quite I of that Fox of olden times. Rather let us say 
beyond bis reach; and, after severat desperate at- j Sour grapes” in application to the manly demeanor 
tempts to obtain the prize, he quietly desisted, re- I of one who, meeting frowns where he sought for 
marking that they were, without doubt, sour and I smiles, turns not from the even tenor of his way, 
utterly unfit for eating. With this most pbihso- I but, with cheerful aspect, though his heart may 
pbical consolation be trotted off, saying, as he casta > ache, assures his friends that “there are as good 
backward glance at the rich, purple fruit — j fish in the sea as have ever been caught.” 

- “ Such grape, a, thee! j I am tore that my Utile nieces, Lilly and Mary, 

The dogs may eat them if they pleaae! ” j Irue spirit when, the other day, they declared 

I that uncle’s grapes were “sour.” Their beaming, 

And the poetic h/stonan makes th/s brief, hot most j 

emphalic commeni on h,s conduc/- ( vme-wrea.iied aummerhouse window, indicate any 

“Did he not better than to whine V* j thing but disgust and fretfulness. And, after all the 

Verily, be did; end his spirit is worthy not only of / «' "•« laotelizing display fat abore 

praise, but imitation, by beings gifted with reason. | ^beir heads, the iighl-hearled lillle things conienled 
ret, how few view it in a proper light! The ma- / themselves as completely with the less rare and 
jorily regard him as a carping, discontented Fox, / tempting fruits in the garden below, as If there wen 
disposed to and limit with everything, and imagine / »o grapes in the world. Therefore do J commend 
him as retreating, after such grievous disappoint, j them as true expositors of Heynard s meaning 
ment, with a most fretful, unhappy expression of / words; and, in closing Ibis imperfect trihnle to that 
eounlenaoce, and an ill-natured snarl. Not so do I ''*>'“«» “od sugaciiy, would say that tinn 

think of the animal. He walked off, despairing of / '» "o "'"‘■h, when ngbtly 

the feast, it is true, but with an air of resignation j tmderstood, breathes so much of cooi, calm, inward 
that made him look even serene, bis busby tail / resignation, which implies such serene disdain of 
waving in uadiminished foxly dignitv. / """ world’s d/mppoinlmenta, such delerminalton to 

^nd who are they that, by mankind at large, are | <”<> heedless of its petty vexations, rny^ 

likened to that Fox’ Most usually, peevish, ill- f the most of its not unfrequent comforts and delight^ 
tempered, slanderous persons, who malignantly de- / “ 'hat same expression which fell from the Fox of 
cry what they cannot obtain. A man is disappoint, j the olden time, of o Sour Grapes. _ 


XARIFA, OR, THE CASTLE OF MALVINO. 

A ROMANCE. 

BT HSLMJf MA T THKWa . 


fx sunny Spam, some ages past, there stood. 
In gloomy grandeur, braving war and Bood, 
An ancient castle; to the wond’ring eye 
Its giant turrets seemed to kiss the sky. 
Proudly it rose, yet sterner than its walla 
The haughty chief who ruled within itahnlls; 
No smiles on that cold brow were seen to rest, 
No soft compassion moved bis iron breast; 

For years no gleam of hope or joyful light 
Appeared, to gild his soul’s unchanging night; 
The gentle solace of bis wayward life 
Had closed in death her spirit's weary strife; 

Yet, ere the blossom drooped its head to die, 

One fragile bud received her parting sigh : 

Xarifa, offspring of her mother’s lore, 

Appeared like eome blest cherub from above; 

One Beefing look, one feeble, trembling kiaa. 

The mother’s soul bad sought the world of blisa. 
Now, like the rainbow^s soft and timid beam, 

Or sweet embodiment of some bright dream. 

The peerless maid grew lovelier each day, 

And shed amid the gloom one heavenly ray. 


I Her father’s frown struck terror to her soat 
I Her timid nature feared his stern control; 

I Yet, when alone, her books, her fav’rilc bower, 
I With song and lute, beguiled the heavy hour. 

I *T\vas eve. Malvina’s daughter was alone; 
f The moon bad long since climbed her azure throne 
/ The maiden loved that calm and silent hour— 

I Why wept she, then, within the orange bower * 

I Alas, Xarifa lowed I that heaving breast, 

I That Stful blush the fatal truth confessed. 

I Fatal; for ah ! beneath her rank she loved, 

To one of humble birth her heart had roved. 

A youthful follower in her father’s train, 

Lorenzo, strove upon the battle plain 
To win high honors and undying fame. 

And twine the laurel umnd bia lowly name. 

Ah, little dreamed hia proud and atateJy lord, 

When coldly praising bis successful sword, 

That this fair ®tr/p/ing, spite of pride and powei 
Had dared to lore Malvino’s pr/coiea« Bower 
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Hark! a light step, a step of youth and joy— 

(Ah, who could with such visions to destroy ?) 

Tiahe .—Lorenzo .'—yea, he's at her feet: 

“Mjr own dear love, what bliss once more to meet ’ 

But why these tears upon my loved one’s cheek ? 

What means this grief ? Xarifa, dearest, speak !” 

“ Lorenzo, all is vain; we meet no more, 

Until we pass to that eternaj shore 

Where my sweet mother’s spirit dwells in light: 

We part forever, oh, beloved, to-night! 

This mom, my father called me to his side, 

And told me I was destined for the bride 
Of him—the Count de Valois ! ’Twas in vain 
I strove to speak; a dull and icy chain 
Hung on ray lips, and froze each rising word. 

I spoke not; but, oh misery, I heard ! 

Too well I heard the stern, relentless doom f 
Would th,it I slumbered in the silent tomb !” 

‘'And thou ^vilt wed him !” wildly cries the youth, 

“ Spite of this aching heart’s eternal truth ! 

Ah, cold one, must I say, indeed^ farewell ? 

Most I forever break the magic spell 
Which holds me at thy feet a willing slave ? 

Say, wilt thou weep upon ray early gnve ? 

For, when those cruel lips bid me depart, 

Think not that life can linger in this heart!” 

“ Oh, speak not thus !’’ the trembling maiden cries, ’ 
The tear-drops glist'ning in her Instrons eyes: 
“Ahjcouldst thou view my'inmost heart, ’twould prove 
That alone I fondly, truly love !” 

Reclasps her waist—those words, like heavenly balm, 
Shed o’er his soul a sweet celestial calm; 

He feels her breath amidst his raven hair, 

She speaks his name—away all cold despair ’ 

I/)ve—love alone their hearts and lips engage. 

—What form is that transfixed with sudden rage ? 

Great powers!—Malvino ’ Fly, Xarifa, fiy ! 

Dost thou not fear to meet thy father’s eye ? 

“’What! ho! my guards! secure yon stripling slave ! 
Chains and a dungeon for the traitorous knave !” 

'* Hold ! hold! ray father ! hear thy suppliant child ! 
mine be the blame !” she shrieks, in accents wild. 
“Away, base girl, devoid of shame and pride, 
To-morrow sees thee Count de Valois’s bride !” 

She sinks to earth—“ Oh, spare ! in mercy spare I” 

All’s darkness—idl is misery and despair ! 

Midnight: the storm is raging round its walls, 

Bot lamps are gleaming in the castle halls; 

The lightning blazes ’mid the orange bower— 

Alas, His poor Xarifa’s nuptial hour ! * 

The torches fiame, the solemn strains arise. 

The Gothic chapel waits the sacrifice; 

Her haughty bridegroom stands in glittering state, 
Heedless of poor Xarifa’s hapless fate. 

She coroes at Iasi, the folding doors unclose; 

Bot where has fled that bosom’s sweet repose ? 

That quiv’ring lip, ihat pallid tear-wet cheek, 

Ah, what a tale of sufTcrtng they speak ! 

Pale as herself, Lorenzo stands apart. 

Forced to behold what breaks his manly heart; 

A prisoner atill, yet doomed that fearful night 
To see bis loved one give the fatal plight. 

One lfK»k!—he cannot, if he would, suppress 
glsnce of agonizing tenderness— 

Tlic trembling victim meets his earnest eye; 

A wild, convulsive sob, a smothered sigh 
Kr?*apes her breast, then silently she kneels: 

The count receives her ham^how cold it feels ! 


How the rich jewels mock that drooping brow • 

No rival lustre lights that dark eye nctw. 

And canst thou, stern Malvino, coldly see 
That helpless victim, in her agony, 

Tear from her heart the pure, unsullied love, 

And pledge those icy vows, unblest above? 

Thou canst!—then Heaven hurl terror in thy path ! 
For thou art doomed to feel its vengeful wrath. 

It comes ! it comes! look to that fearful (lash j 
The bolt has fallen; hark ! hark to that loud crash ' 

“ Fly for your lives !” each frighted guest excluitns 
The eastern wing is wrapt in furious flames, 

The chapel blazes, shrieks of woe and fear 
Strike on the heart and paralyze the ear ! 

Pursued by death, they throng on every side ; 

But where is she, Xarifa, the pale bride ? 

All have escaped save her. “ My child ! my child 
The tyrant father cries, in anguish wild. 

“ Too well have I deserved this fatal blow; 

But oh, in morcy for a father’s woe, 

Rescue Xarifa ! bear her to my side ! 

Let him who saves her claim her for his bride !” 

All rush with eager haste to win the prize ; 

Alas, devouring flames assail their eyes ! 
j The fiery demon quells the stoutest heart; 

All—all save one —are turning to depart; 

But he, with magic love’s all-powerful might. 

Climbs the rude wall and gains the casement's height 
Lorenzo, hold, thou rushest on to death !” 

Exclaim the shuddering crowd, far, far beneath. 

They little know the feeling of that breast— 

To die for her would be to die moat blest. 

In vain the flames around his form entwine, 

He leaps within—she’s kneeling at the shrine! 

“ Xarifa !” Ah, she knows the loved one’s voice ! 
Amidst destruction, still their hearts rejoice. 

“ Come to these arms,” he cries; “ this throbbing henr^ 
In life or death, we never more shall part!” 

He bears her through the sufl^ocating gloom; 

But one false step, and fearful is their doom ! 

He tears the silken curtains from the wall, 

Their idle grandeur mocks the blazing hall; 

Slowly descending by their fragile aid. 

With words of hope he cheers the fainting maid. 

All, save the roaring flames, is still as death, 

The lovers’ safety hangs upon a breath ! 

Down, down, while burning ruins fall around— 

That shout of joy !—they ’re safe ! — they reach the 
ground ! 

Blackened and scorched, but free from wild alarms, 

He bears Xarifa to her father’s arms ! 

Gone, gone forever, is Mnlvino's pride— 

“ Take, generous youth,” he cries, ” thy well-earned 
bride; 

’Tis Heaven ordains Xarifa should be thine ; 

Thou hast its choicest blessing, with it mine 

Where once Mai vino's haughty castle frowned, 

A graceful palace stands, encircled round 
By orange groves and gardens rich and rare, 

Whose grateful perfume fills the gentle air ; 

’Tvms there Xarifa passed the joyous hours. 

Her life one scene of sunshine, love, and flowers ! 
»Twas there Malvino learned to love his child; 

All sorrow vanished when Xarifa smiled. 

L<*renzo won high honors in the fieJd, 

And bore a noble crest upon his shield: 

Crowned by the brightest blessings from abr-ve. 

His proudest const wns still Xarifa’s love ' 
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BY MR 8. 8. U. WADDELL. 


(Concluded from page 76.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


I never beard. It is now 6ve years. Poor lad! were 
I be here, it would only be to be agonized, for the light 
“ Thou art written down old with all of the cbarac- j young lady.” 

tera of age. Hast not thou a moiat eye ? a dry hand ? j domestics came into the court, and, 

, y.lla»’ c(,«k r . white beard T . deerea.ing leg fa 

brnicfn vniee ? — av. everv Dart blasted bv autiuuitv ?” ^ , i j.l i - i .l „ 

his cap, and remarked that his honor, the marquis, 

always retired to rest a while at that hour of the 

evening. The knights followed the chair, and saw 


broken voice ?—ay, every part blasted by antiquity 
—Second Part of Henry the Fourth. 


“ V^iNTER had called his ruffian blasts far to the 
north,” and nature's magic wand bad summoned 
spring, with her orient sky, her fragrant dowers, 
and velveled i>les, till the land, the waters, and the 
air vibrated with the bum of animated existence. 
Creative-breathing, reanimating Spring, from mould¬ 
ering decay, from the wreck of matter thou recallest 
young life) Thou type of the Deity, how deep a 
lesson of piety do we read in ihy resurrection 
dawn I 

Leaning upon bis staffi in the court of a handsome 
mansion, situated near the sea in the Isle of Syme, 
was an aged man. Two individuals stood by his 
side. I 

n What did be say?” said the antiquated gentle- f 
man; “what did be say? Was it of Nathan and j 
the little ew'e Iamb ? I am sadly weak.” j 

“Sit down, sire,” answered LTsle Adam, gently 
leading him to a portable chair. 

‘‘Well, call Admita; she has been a long time 
away. Ob! Holy Father !”^be clasped bis trem¬ 
bling bands, and raised bis dim eyes to heaven — 

“ lost / lost !” He sank into a lethargic silence. 

“ St. Giles,” said LTslc Adam, “ the condition of 
Christendom is deplorable. The loss of Palestine 
has encouraged the Mohammedans so much that 
they think themselves almost invincible. Their 
oppression, too, by sea and land, ought not to be 
overlooked. All of the islanders cannot live in the 
fortresses, and those who are near the sea are tram’ 
pled upon most cruelly.” He lowered bis voice to 
a whisper: “ The situation of this noble gentleman 
calls loudly for redress, and we must see that bis 
only child is restored to him, even if war should be 
the consequence; for, take my word, he will not 
be a solitary example of outrage. ” 

“ Justus es, Domine, ” and the prior crossed him¬ 
self. ‘*Ju!k did not tell an idle tale, then, of the 
Turkish pirate Cortug-Ogli, when he said that he 
stole the lady. ” j 

“ Poor Abas! we know not, ” said LTsle Adam, j 


“ whether he be in the land of the living or not. 
He left the country afier the arrival of the Carack, 
staying only long enough in the fortWeations to 
make inquiries of Cato Whither be went we have 
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the aged gentleman placed upon his couch, the da¬ 
mask folds of his curtains drawn, and from bis 
breathing felt assured that he slept. 

LTsle Adam paced the door in sombre roeloo- 
choly. The sleeper dreamed: My daughter, re¬ 
turn, child of my soul, forsaken; thy father’s heart 
is scarred, lacerated, bleeding. Was not that a 
point of war ? Bring my armor, Janus.” 

He breathed deeply now, and the silence of the 
chamber was broken only by an occasional sigh, 
with a shudder such as children heave who sleep 
j in tears. 

I “ I’ve been in battle, St. Giles,” remarked L'lsk 
I Adam; “but this tries my manhood inhnilely more 
I The heart is softened and the spirit saddened 
I Would to God that my blood could wipe away the 
tears from his aged cheeks, and restore joy to his 
stricken heart / I would pray with him; but bis « 
now almost a vegetable existence, and the consola¬ 
tions of bis child would end and commence in her 
presence. Vacuity has monopolized the place oi 
thought, and memory’s chronicle has faded into 
illegibility.” 

The marquis continued to repose, and the knights 
left the apartment for a short walk. 

Were it not,^’ jvmarked the grand-waster, 

LTsle Adam, “ that I bad such powerful reasons to ^ 

hope in Gad, through my Redeemer, from a know¬ 
ledge of my nature, I know that I should be wise- 
rable. The ancient Greeks, Orpheus, the Stoics, 
Pythagoras, and Plato, derived their metaphysical 
science from the Vedas of the Brahmin and the 
Zendavesta of the Parsee. Here we see the height 
of the majesty of thought in man, and bow unsatis¬ 
factory was their theory, to the ever-restless soaring 
mind, that * the soul was incapable of individual 
existence; that at roan’s birth it emanated Irom the 
creative Power, and was reabsorbed at bis death. 

The expounders of the Islam AJkoran (the Soonites 
and Motozzalites) were divided; one contending for 
the resurrection of the body, the other for that of 
the soul. And to what a pitiful corporeal paradise 
did their disputations consign them ? The classical 
Roman besought Mars fiar success in war, and kept 
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alive the fires of the Vestals. By the by, St. Giles, 
this reminds me of the Madonna’s lamp in the vint¬ 
ager’s cottage.” 

The prior was neither metaphysician nor philoso¬ 
pher. The only book he ever read wa.s his missal. 
He was of negative character, with but two excep¬ 
tions—irritability of temper "whenever there was a 
smile or laugh (unless from palpable causes uncon¬ 
nected with himself), and a grotesque vanity in 
regard to the beauty of bis rough flaxy hair. 

“Justus es, Domine!” ejaculated the prior. It 
was a grievous penance, the ma 7 uud part. Poor 
boy, poor boy! his mother left but himself, at her 
death, to Lord Morton. Believest thou, grand¬ 
master, that some men are bom to worse luck than 
others ?” 


“All nature,” answered L’Isle Adam, “ proclaims 
a generic inequality throughout her works, each 
Within its proper sphere. But w'e should not be- 
leve that happiness is confined to any one position. 
The vicissitudes of life affect individuals differently, 
ac^rding to their peculiar class of natures and 
pnor circumstances. God has given us Hope and 
ear, the guardian legions of our sources of hap¬ 
piness. Remember, and please you, brother prior, 
me parable of the talents. Some are born with 
better gifts than others; but, according to our po- 
}un, and the use we make of them for good 
or evil, so shape we our destinies. God is 
just, and will make many rriore allowances for ns 
We could expect from our fellow-men. I have 
0 en thought of David’s exclamation when ho sin¬ 
ned, and was given a choice of evils-* Let us fall 
now into the hand of the Lord, for his mercies are 
and let us not fall into the hand of man.’ ” 

The prior crossed himself. Justus es, Domine! 
lye years! A long time, poor lad! The Madoii- 
w 8 lamp, Jn\k says, has been burning ever since. 

ts oi! manufacturer, you know, fora pari of the 
-pomde. It was pious in him. We most romem- 
fjf not forgetting the lad—on the 

de ^ coming Fetes 


remarked the grand-master, « could 
e me so heavy a penance with so gay a spirit 
w that inflicted by the Vatican upon Lord Mor- 
w, w ose cottage is now before us. Bani.shed to 
>8 ihland, under the disguise of a peasant, for 
ourteen years, to live by manual labor for his daily 
! is estates confi.'icated, and deprived of his 
in society, surely he was well qualified to 
counter such transitions, particularly when we 
CO ect that he pos.sessed native refinement! How 
any inconsistencies do wo see in man! His 
® Was exuberant, his spirit most buoyant, 
ou recollect, St. Giles, from our residence abroad, 
e were not aware of his history until the arrival 
the dispensation of Leo the Tenth. The day 
KAn! believed him an educated pea- 

«t, mdebted to the St. Mary of Victory for such 
nt«ng as the monastery aflbrded to laymen. He 
never spoken of but as ‘ Bias the Vintager,’ 


I from fear of excommunication, as we afterwards 
I were informed.” 

They had now reached the arched gateway in front 
of the cottage. It was the first visit of the grand¬ 
master since the tragical death of its proprietor. 
Wild and unpruned ran vine, shrub, and flower. 
They curtained the W’alls and carpeted the court ; 
and the sea-breeze returned to the billow's filled 
with odors. The windows and doors were hung 
with floral drapery. Birds warbled and trilled me¬ 
lodiously, and the butterfly spread her golden w-ings 
and slept upon roses. The deepest depression 
passed over the mind of the grand-master, as he 
drew aside the long tendrils and brushed away the 
spider’s web on entering the cottage. As he turned 
tow'ards the little parlor, his attention was attracted 
by the mild light from the lamp of the Madonna; 
but be started at the same moment, and stepped 
back, for the vintager stood before him, and so 
deadly pale that he resembled a Parian statue. 
“Ar/j Maria!” groaned the prior, while his rosary 
rattled from the .swift manner in W'hich his fingers 
ran from bead to bead. The next moment, and 
Abas Lord Morton was folded on the bosom of hi.s 
friend. 

It was but a few days after L’Isle Adam’s visit to 
the vintage that a storm, almost of equinoctial vio¬ 
lence, arose in the island. Far as the eye could 
reach hung black and heavy clouds, over wdiich the 
west, ever and anon, displayed for a second his 
broad banner of light, or .severed their density with 
streams of vivid fire. The wave.s of the ^Egean 
dashed far over the strand, and the .sea-bird, scream¬ 
ing, dipped her wing in the foaming billows as they 
rolled themselves into ravines and precipices. Large 
drops shattered into pellucid fragments, and distant 
thunder shook the air; the winds in their fury grap¬ 
pled the trees, which, creaking and bowing down, 
mingled their “ torn laurels” with wheeling pillars 
of sand. 

A.s the tempest subsided, many vessels of differ¬ 
ent nations came hovering in sight, and upon the 
beach stood a solitary Saracen, bearing a Moham¬ 
medan ensign. By his side was a sea-chest, upon 
which he had placed a handsomely-mounte’d sci¬ 
mitar. 


A Turki.*-!! merchantman, observing the flag 
dropped hU boat into the water, and conveyed the 
individual to hia vessel, where, upon reaching the 
deck, they appeared well acquainted; and after 
some conversation, he paid his passage as a Tripoli 
tan silk merchant, and, entering the cabin threw 
off hi.s wet garments, dressed himself handsomelv 
and sat down to read over a package bearing met! 
cant.le ciphers. The Saracen was hand^omelv 
formed, athletic, and tall; his features were nromi 
nent with a dark and glittering eye; upon hi; 
forehead nature had written (not his destinv hut 
four crimson spots, such as a Bohemian 
would have selected as a kev to hia nr . ^ ^ 

Had he been closely observed.'t might 

seen that he read not a word, nor turned over a siiT 
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g\e \>age. Arriving al the haven of Conslanlmople, 
lie di^mbarked, hired a shop in the exchange, and 
over the door placed an advertisement slating that 
he had for sale ihe rarest silks, such as "were adapt¬ 
ed only for the robes of the Sultan, or anlerys, caf- 
ans, and curdees of the first ladies in the empire; 

Vi well as gold fringes, cords, and tassels ot silk, 

^old, and silver, with pearls, and many other artl 
■Ics of the richesl and most luxurious material. 

It was not long before one of those old personages 
'•ailed, ill the seraglio, the kadun^ all wrapped in 
her fcriget, came into the mercer’s, and, calling for 
• We best silks, was shown so rich a display of the 
finest kind, that her avaricious eyes glared with 
delight, and, in expressing her surprise, she became 
talkative. The merchant soon discovered that she 
.rreatly coveted an embroidered satin, which she 
appeared never weary of praising and examining. 

It was now that he made a bargain with her, which 
was that she should recommend him to the ladies 
of the harem (or Forbidden), as surpassing all of the 
mercers in Constantinople in the texture and price 
of his silks, and, in leturn, that he would present 
her with the piece she so much desired. The old 
woman fell into an ecstasy of delight, and begged 
him to place it aside until she called again. 

It was customary with the Saracen silk merchant 
to close his shop at a certain hour every day, for 
Ihe purpose of sailing, in a boat he had purchased, 
up and down the Bosphorus where it unites with 
the Propontis. When opposite the seraglio, he 
would cast anchor, and, lying down upon the deck, 
with his head resting upon his hand, he would throw 
out his line, or watch the dolphins for hours. 

One evening, he observed the gardener of the 
grounds in front of the sera-lio open the gale and 
pass over to the beach for the purpose of casting 
Ins lines. He sat himself down upon one of those 
;on<^ nights of Slone steps which end in the gurgling 
and”wavy waters, but, soon falling asleep, fell with 
a -udden plunge headforemost into the sea, where 
r,e struggled and sank, rose again and sank, m utter 
Ignorance of swimming, and equal loss of all pre¬ 
sence of mind. ^ i .u 

Swiftly as swam Leandcr of Abydos over the 

Helle^Dl, swam Ihe Tripolitan through the whirl- 
iuff and rapid current of the mingled waters of the 
Prorwnlis and Bosphorus. He reached Ihe drown- 
.ngman, and, seeing him, bore him to bis barque, 
Jhere he was restored sufficiently in half an hour, 
,>y simple applications, to sit up and return praxes 
in Allah He afterwards knelt and kissed the hand 
.,r his benefactor, who lifted him up saying, “Bro- 
iLr, render thanks to Allah only, the giver of all 
^ood!” and, setting his boat in full sail, he placed 
fhe dripping Triton upon the borders of his owa 

to his shop, he found the 

mpatiently awaiting his arrival. She inquired par- 
tJiarly after the health of her «figured satm, 
noptng that no one with an I^d examined 

it. 


“ Hager,” said she to the mercer, “ thou art a 
fortunate man. The sultana and ladies of the 
harem have ordered me to take an exact desenp- 
tion in figures of thy silks. 1 remembered thy 
generosity.” 

“Mother,” said the dealer in silks, “see, here is 
a heavy purse of gold.” 

The kadun looked wildly and eagerly at the coin, 
as she said— 

“ Oh I Paradise d’or, what meanest thou? Does 
the black spirit hover over thee, or art thou mad? 
What I will thou tempt me to spill poison?” 

The struggle between fear and avarice was too 
strong a conflict for her aged frame. She trembled 
and sal down. 

Only, mother, to tell me how my little sister is. 
Thou knowest that, a short lime since, she was taken 
capti ve, and earned by the Janizaries to the seraglio. 

She was walking upon the beach, and, ere assistance 
could reach her, she was borne off to their ships.” 

“ Thy sister I” growled the hag, the brief power 
»he was clothed with generating in her savege 
bosom the disposition to tyranny. “Thy sister! 
And dost thou wish me to lose my head? How! 
nsk after the ‘Forbidden?’—Death!—death!” And 
she looked from under her shriveled brow keenly 
and suspiciously. 

“Ah, mother, may be thou hast had a little sister 
or daughter”— 

He unexpectedly touched the chord upon which 
hung all her sorrows. 

The old woman clasped her hands, and wrung 
mem in silent agony. 

“ What will thou have, young man ?” she at last 
said. 

“Take this purse, kad/m.'^ 

“No, no!” She pushed it from her. “Yes,stop! ’ 
Avarice dashed aside the tear whieh had, for a mo¬ 
ment, dimmed the lustre of the gold, and, seizing 
the purse w'ilh an unnatural energy, she said, in a 
whisper, “What will thou? anything which does 
not foreshadow tlie struggles of the bow-string? 
Thy si.^tcr? Well, wast thou ever upon the Thra¬ 
cian Bosphorus?” 

“Yes.” he eagerly answered, while his throat 
tightened with apprehension. 

“ Saw'est thou an irregular and long range of build¬ 
ings in white stone, whose turrets and spires flash 
with gold, whose gardens stretch from the sea to 
the north and the south? Sawest thou that part of 
the garden which touches the water? Now cast 
thine eyes upward, and over it hangs one of those 
gilded low’ers. Look at the lattice of the second 
story'. There sits Admita, so grand that the suraniil 
of Olympus is not w'hiler than her thin face. She 
18 called Ihe ‘ Snowflake’ in the harem ; and, being 
brought to the seraglio ill, she has been seen by no 
one but myself and a Greek lady, who is called 
* Bomaica,’ from her beautiful style of dancing. 

“Mother,” said the Tripolitan Saracen, ‘-call to¬ 
morrow morning, and say to Admita that her bro- 
ther—(he lifled bis turban from his forehead, and 
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dijplaj'ed Ihe dark apots)—say to her that her bro¬ 
ther, bearing this mark upon his forehead, will send 
her a dish that will restore her to perfect health. 
Corae to-morrow early. I will dress it to-night, and 
the Sultan himself will reward thee for having been 
the cause—shoaldst thou choose aHerwards to men¬ 
tion the circumstance—of restoring to health and 
beauty one he will not now deign to look at. An¬ 
other purse awaits thee if thou deliverest the dish 
privately into her own hand.” 

The kadun, hid her purse carefully beneath her 
ferigety and disappeared. 

AAer a fervent prayer, the mercer rose with a con¬ 
fident countenance, and, opening a box, took from 
it a large quantity of silk cord, rolled it tightly into a 
lail?e ball, fitted it to a deep earthen pan, and, finding 
that it answered his purpose, he carried the empty 
dish to a pastry cook, and ordered a crust baked 
over the lop, stipulating that it should be such a 
as might be easily removed without breaking. 
He next prepared a thick glue, and, when the crust 
was baked and taken to him, he removed the cover, 
placing a note and the ball within the pan, orna- 
Dienting it with sugars and confectionery. 

So suddenly was the little boat in front of the 
«™«lio,lhat one might have supposed it summoned 
rout Ihe shell-paved sea by an enchanter’s wand. 

« ripolitan had but a short time to await the 
^pearance of the gardener, who made a sign that 
he should cross the bay, that he might hand him a 
» e of fruits, and, stepping into the boat, sal down 
to converse awhile. 

‘Brother,” said the gardener, “eat those grapes 
pomegranates, and may the blessing of Allah rest 

I ^ of ^titude I owe thee; but how can 
»When thou gavest me life, even when Azrael’s 
was quivering over me ?” 

JI!,? •'y 

liveih.” 

•obenaSrmTrl*" ’’’’ 

lowtT"’”, “I have in yonder 

captive sister; my affection for her has 
a miserable broken-hearted man.” 
joy gardener changed from : 

to the deepest disappointment. 

lookera^rn’ ^ ® \vhisper, while ho 

“Brother fK ^ 

soned n ’ ooil surrounds thee—the poi- 

rrow 18 cleaving the air to thy heart!” 

dow in^h 

straefPft • ^ ond appeared for some time ab- 
firm'” \ Saracen’s countenance ; 

n determ ined. ; 

dtouc^^Heav^Ih *** 

“Non. open ?” 

mvtM*. ’ quickly answered, “but .by 

iolded nnnn k- continued to sit with his arms ! 
been eai^r a immovably as if he had 

VOL ^ of Slone. He suddenly looked up; 

’OL XLUl —14 ' ^ * 


his eyes were no longer dimmed and subdued as he 
said, “Allah has even now taught me the way; I 
will open Ihe gates for thee at night, and W'hen, at 
dawn of day, I am found with a poniard run through 
the flesh of my side, my mouth gagged, and bound 
fast to yonder sycamore tree, whose boughs hang 
over the wall, then only will I escape: but, brother, 
after that, I must beg permission to leave the Sul¬ 
tan’s service; for, although my heart tells me that 
I am acting but justly to one who has been cruelly 
robbed, yet it also tells me that I am unfit for so 
responsible a situalion. I grieve for thee, for the 
gates of Eblis are not more terrible than these! 1 
fear that I shall never again behold thee living.” 
The Mohammedan wept. 


CHAPTER Vil. 

“ Et tu, Brute ’—Then fell Caisar.” 

Julius Casar, Act 3d. 

There was at this time a faction in Constantino¬ 
ple, arising in part from Ihe dissatisfaction of the 
Janizaries and other functionaries with the Grand 
Seignior, for having in a great degree abandoned all 
attention to equity in the divan, or the more import, 
ant web of politics, which rendered the Turkish 
Empire one of the most powerful despotisms in Ihe 
world. The privy council dreaded his becoming 
another Sardanapalus, and there was a murmur in 
I the street that the Giaour was Ihe cause of all their 
difficulties. The foliow'ers also of Merza, brolher 
of the Sultan (w’ho twelve months previously had 
been strangled in prison), stood ready to revolt at 
any time, from their disappointed hopes in the losw 
of him they designed as their monarch. A conspi¬ 
racy was planned, and guarded with the utmost 
secrecy. The impression was disseminated that 
Merza was living, and that the body thought to be 
his was that of a poor Moldavian. The individual 
selected to personate Merza was none other than 
Don Miguel the Hospitaller, now a renegade from 
his striking resemblance to him, and he was s^nt to 
wards the Danube, Wallachia, and Meddavia to col 
lect soldiers and horses, the latter abounding in thos,. 
districts. ^ 

Among t^be relic, brought to Conrtaminople from 
Rome by Conslant.no, was a pillar of red porpbyrv 
upon which were carved garlands of laurel IZ’ 
mounted by a statue of Apollo. This ini^’i.^b,': 
specimen of art was surrounded by mechanics whr 
were busily engaged in repairing the ravage, o7an 
earthquake upon its basement. Curiosity had . 
ried the Vizier Riistan to the spot, and hil imn 
tion had just dethroned the youthful god of 
and music, and mounted in its place a ^ 

self, clolhcil with honors, when he was nun hT 
l^ho sleeve, and, looking around, saw the 1» ^ 

r.. Of Cato, Who made signs .ha; he sn::’:,d~ 

The very next morning . proclamation was la- 
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%ued that a divan was lo be be\d immediately by 
Ihebullan, and vhat iberevrere lo be present the first 
bashaws and agas, with one hundred of the Jani¬ 
zaries 

It was early on Ihe same morning that the kadun 
entered the harem, and, carefully covering the bas¬ 
ket which contained the pastry, beneath the folds 
of her ftrigety passed into Admita’s apartment. * 
The chamber was beautifully proportioned, the 
walls encrusted with mother-of-pearl, intersected 
with the richest enamel, representing wreaths, bas¬ 
kets of dowers, and flowers as though just broken 
from their young stems. Venetian lattices, deeply 
added, composed the windows and ceiling; aborder 
four feel from the floor, of delicate rose and white ^ 
marble, belled it around, and a fountain of the same , 

• ‘ played sweet waters’ ’ into a large basin of mother- ^ 
of-pearl, representing a shell upon sea-vreed. A > 
Persian carpet corresponding in color, and heavily \ 
fringed with gold, was piled with cushions of em- | 
broidered white satin. But she who reclined upon ^ 
them was blanched by misery, and well deserved ; 
the appellation of the “ Snowflake.” Her chestnut 
hair hung in long tresses over her slender figure; 
her eyes, dimmed with weeping, yet possessed all 
the beauty of the dove’s; while the hand supported 
a face such as Apelles sought in vain. 

The deep melancholy of the lady was suddenly 
surprised bv Zaire’s springing into the room saying, 
i.Admita, still with that dismal face, worn out with 
tears’ I am here for life; I know escape is out of 
the question; yet 1 am satisfied, end I do not know 
that I would care to leave the harem.” 

..Oh Zaire, Zaire, for pily’a sake think!” and she 
fell into an hysterical fit of weeping; but Zaire 
laughed, and, dancing the Romaica, aang- 

My life *• I*''® butterfly, 

When newly dressed in gold; 

My life, ray ’• without a sigh— 

My stars arc joy and hope, I’m told. 

I look not at the pearly tear, 

Unless they drop from Evening’s eyes; 

I look not at the toinpett drear, 

But only where the rainbow lies. 

And Music’s breath is ever mine, 

When all her lyres are gayly stnmg; 

How dearly do I love the Nme, 

And garlands from Parnaesns flung! 

The dance was interrupted by a tnocfc at the 
W Jr and another iaduni followed by a couple of 
‘bearing ebouy boxes, entered the apartment. 
» said the old woman with much pomp m 
^ ’ w I.ia a Dresent from the great Sultan to 

,he BoTaU: he aaya she must be most splendidly 
dreJd, and for such an occasion « 
Stfore, for her rare beauty is to be djspl.yed 
divan! Ah! lady, thou art now the only 
Sti/tan in the Ottomans* dominion. 

Zaire was delighted. She opened Ihe 
pride, and, holding up the magnificent appami, l^k- 
idwith a glance of mingled pily and contempt at 


her tearful companion. She was soon dressed in the 
fairest blush-colored silk wrought in silver ; her veil 
was of silver gauze, and her long silken tresses were 
secured by bodkina of diamonds, which were also 
closely strung around her girdle and bracelets. The 
depths of Golconda had placed upon her forehead 
a diamond of inestimable value. So beautiful was 
she, that Pliny would have paused ere he classed 
1 her among the finite. 

When the kuzlcr aga called lo conduct her to the 
oouncil chamber, she playfully turned to Admiia, 
saying, “ I am going to legislate. Be in a better 
humor when 1 return.” 

As she entered the divan, she was met by Soly- 
man the Magnificent, a monarch of imperial and 
most majestic bearing, splendidly attired, the jewels 
of his scimitar alone being valued at a year’s reve¬ 
nue from Cairo. Taking her by the hand, he threw 
aside her veil, and, looking scowUngly and sullenly 
around, said— 

; “ Can you censure me ? Is she not a Houri’” 

[ A murmur of admiration and applause rose from 
\ the crowd. The Sultan paused for a moment, laid 
his hand upon her jetty tresses, and, drawing his 
gleaming scimitar, severed her head from her 
body.* 

With an exulting laugh, he held it aloft, while 

I her stag-eyes were yet open, and the bright Ups 
and pearly teeth were playing with smiles. The 
long silver veil bung heavily, as the crimson rain 
poured down, and ran in rills upon the pavement. 
So silent was the divan that the paltering of Zaire’s 
life-drops grated harshly upon the ear, and, as they 
tesselated and veined the marble beneath their feet, 
her eyes slowly closed, her smile faded away, and 
Death claimed his victim forever. 

When the kadun called again, she trembled so 
violently that Admits inquired the cause. 

“ Oh, child—lady—hast thou not heard of Zaire?” 
No, kadun?'* 

» Only, dear, that the Romaica’s soul is in Para¬ 
dise, and her poor body with the fishes in the depth 
of the sea.” 

Admita fell back upon her cushions. When she 
recovered herself, the moon was sailing high in the 
blue heavens, the nightingale singing sweetly in the 
sycamore boughs, and the sea sounding her anthem 
voice aa though no tragedy had happened in the 
harem. She saw, from a star which trembled in 
the west, that she had but half an hour’s time. The 
kaduny thinking that she had only sunk down to 
weep, had left the chamber. 

Admita locked the door, dropped a paper npoa 
the carpet full of hicroglyphieal characters, such as 
enchanters use—(this was designed as a protection 
from the dreaded bowstring for the old woman)- 
and, taking the ball of silk cord, secured the end to 
a ring below the window; then, wrapping her hands 
in silk handkerchiefs, slid back the Venetian and 
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# This tragedy occurred during the reign of Mcliam- 
raed, great-grandfather of Solyman the Magnificent. 
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looked down. There was a solitary person stand¬ 
ing below. She lost all of the little strength she 
possessed; for a foreboding, from the first, had 
seized her mind that the adeenliire would end in 
horrors, i’et, in the terrors of her situation, she 
siunmoned her scattered and terrified thoughts, and 
said to her swelling and suflbeating heart, “ Peace, 
be still!” and, raising her eyes to the lit heavens, 
prayed even as a little child. The Holy Dove ho¬ 
vered over her. Taking the cord in each hand, 
she closed her eyes and slid down. The weight 
of her body, as she suddenly swung in the air sixty 
feet above the ground, for a moment tried all of 
her powers. Finding that she was becoming giddy, 
and dreading, above all things, discovery, with the 
blood-stained Zaire ever before her, she slid rapidly 
downward until she alighted upon the pavement, 
with a whirling bead and palpitating heart. In a 
moment she was snatched up, placed upon a barrow 
with a muffled wheel, and rolled rapidly through 
the garden. The cold, dashing spray of the Thra¬ 
cian Bosphorus restored her to animation. 

“Oh, Abas, we must be .spirits from the grave !” 
she wbbpered. But a hand was tenderly placed 
opoQ her mouth, while she was lilted and hgain 
nestled upon cushions—not of enibroidered satin, 
but far preferable, had they been of the coarsest 
As she looked around she saw, by a small 
lamp, that many comforts had been provided for her; 
but in vain did she endeavor to compose herself, for 
Zaire’s song rang ever in her ear— 

“Aly life is like the butterfly. 

When newly dressed in gold ; 

My life, my lite ’g without a sigh— 

My stars are joy and hope, I’m told.” 

“ Poor, poor Zaire!” she exclaimed; “ her golden 
hue is exchanged for one of gore, and her bright 
*tar of hope for midnight darkness. Oh, Father, for 
my Redeemer’s sake, let it not be forever !” She 
cosed her eyes; but, when the misty clouds of 
slumber gathered around her, she could not lose 
her senses in forgetfulness, for Zaire’s wail was in 
the winds, and her headless body fell with each 
*pl«8h of Abas’s oar. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Aladdin’s lamp had never in a sborter time sum- 
the genii than arose green tents, pavilions, 
* camps on the following morning, in the suburbs 
0 t e city. The Sultan had already gone into his 
portable palace (for such his pavilion might be 
and the horsetails and gilded balls waved 
«nd glittered before those of the bashaws and other 
o'Smitaries. 

Directly after sunrise, a procession was formed 
the mosque to the encampment, headed by an 
cneiidi mounted upon a camel, who read from the 
oran, which was placed on a cushion before him, 


appropriate verses; these were chanted by boys 
clothed in white, w'ho follow'ed afier him. Next 
came twenty thousand troops; and last, the volun¬ 
teers, who were uncovered from the waist up¬ 
wards, having, as a mark of their zeal for their 
monarch, arrows run through their arms, knives 
stuck into their heads, while others gashed them¬ 
selves until the blood spurted around them. 

In another direction, a body-guard of archers was 
drawn up; and here, beneath an inferior tent, sat, 
vis-d-visj Cato, alias Caleb, and the kuzler aga 
Amine. Their breakfast had just been brought them 
from a booth, consisting of boiled fruits and iw- 
g^itrthey or bonnyclaber, the syllabub of Galen’s 
time, with onions and bread. 

“ Those he strange bows and arrows,” said Cato 
to his companion. “ How are they made ?” 

“ Only, brother, of the ox’s horns, made fast with 
glue and flax. The bone ring thou seest on the 
thumb of the right hand is for drawing the string. I 
would hate to have one of that band shoot at me. 
Believe me, Caleb, they have been in practice ever 
since they shed their first teeth.” 

“ But what is this, kuzler aga? I’ve heard of 
an enchantress being in the harem.” 

“ I can only tell thee, brother Caleb, what I un- * 
dersiand the raufta said, when he was sent for at 
break of day to interpret the figures found upon 
strips of paper on the floor, ‘ O king, live forever!’ 
How shall we enter into the mysteries of those who 
deal in such wonders ? where can we find another 
Daniel to give this second ‘ Mem, tekd, npharsm^ 
an interpretation? But, worse than this, there is 
a deep political treason on foot, and all men”—he 
lowered his head and whispered—“ are speaking 
of the Merza plut.^' 

Cato’s countenance underwent a rapid change; 
but he recovered himself, and, turning suddenly 
said— ' * 

“ Heigh-ho ? what have you been about ? Have 
you all turned Christians, that you be talking of the 
Old Te.stament ?” 


• “ Why, Allaacba, hear him ! Knowest thou not, 
brother Caleb, that we are descendants of Ismael' 
and that we regard the Old Tolament equal whh 
the Koran in sanctity; and that the Koran succeeds 
it to us as the New Testament succeeds the Old to 
you ? We do not regard our Prophet, however 
as you do Issevi.” ’ 


Cato made no reply, his countenance was full of 
•nxiely, and he rose t#deparl. He was checked 
however, by the kualer aga Amine, who stepped 
op to him, and, griping him by the shoulder exe .1 
him closely for a moment. ’ ' ” 

“ And what reward,” said he, in a whisper ■■ did 
the Grand Vizier give thee for betraving the Hosni 
taller, Don Miguel, alias Merta ? fhou knowesf” 
^idjte, with a nod, .< the other day at the porphy;, 

Cato looked at the kuzler aga with feigned sur 
prise, as he said, with a forced laughs 

” St. Martin! why what art tbon’talking about 
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OODET’S MAGAZI^blE AKD EADY’S BOOS. 


“ Now^ by ihe Caaba, ibal game won’l do. Look, < 
ibou may>i i\ol know lUal 1 am half Tartar, and \ 

would eat \hee as ^iool\ as I would”-He bit the 

baud of Cdlo until he roared with pain; then, laugh* ^ 
mg savagely, dropped it, while he kept watch over ; 
him as a cal plays wiih a mouse before destroy¬ 
ing it. Again he renewed the discourse: ‘‘Iwill 
tell thee, brother Caleb, or Cato, 1 know that of 
which we have ^ust spoken; and I know more 
—this much more—that thou didst also betray the 
Hospitaller to the grand-master and council at 
Rhodes, bartering thereby the saving of thy for¬ 
feited life and the coiihscalion of thy properly in \ 
the Sporudes. Thou recoUectesl the vintager^ bro- 5 
liter r’ j 

Cato looked wild with astonishment; he wulh- \ 
drew his eyes, by degrees, from the kuzler aga to ^ 
the ground, and pondered in what possible way the 
latter could have gained information which he 
thought confuted to the circumference of two men’s 
heads. He saw, with horror, that all he had sold i 
his soul and body for was gone. He was roused 
from his nii<erable relieclions by the kuzler aga 
Amine saying— 

“Brother Caleb, it may be that thou knowest 
something of the enchanter and the loss of the lady. 

I only think so from the circumstance that thou 
wert the cause of her being stolen, having, thou dost 
recollect, repre.^iented her as perfectly beautiful, and 
sketched the easy manner in which she could be 
taken captive and brought to the seraglio.” 

Cato was now trembling with fear, and lost all 
self-command; for it appeared to him impossible 
that, to the suspicious minds ol the Turks, he could 
justify himself as innocent; and the tortures of a 
lingering and cruel death, with a hasty glance at a 
future Slate, .^o powerfully wrought upon his imagi¬ 
nation that he covered his face with his bands, and 
writhed upon the floor. 

Amine enjoved his wretchedness for some time. 
At length he relieved him of the last accu.salion by 
saying— 

“ Keep ihy fears for another time, I know tnoa 
hausl nothing to do with the loss from the harem ; 
but. to .«ay the truth, I never thought well of thee 
for that one act. Thou oiightest to have had more 
mercy than rob an old man of his only child and 
comfort, because thou didst hate the young man she 
was to have married.” So are “ linked to one vir- 
loe a thousand crimes;” and so was it with the 

kuzler aga Amine. ♦ 

“Ha!” said Cato, grinding his teeth, “I only 
wish I could live to get my hand on him ! When 
he chained my waist to his, I thought it was link¬ 
ing a radiant angel with a devil.” 

“ Thyself, (ben, was the devil, and the radiancy 
Ihe reflection of his flames. Was it not now, 

Caleb ?” , , L 

But Cato had already become moody; the thought 
of losing all of the money he had so sinfully pro- 
inured harassed him .sorely; and he knew Amine too 
well liot to know that he would demand or take 


from him even the last asper, and he dared not de¬ 
mur. In this condition, he sauntered to bis little 
hut, at every step believing himself followed by 
spies of the kuzler aga. He was now desolate, 
a stranger, pennyless, and his life at mercy, as he 
vrell knew. 

Hard and wicked as bis heart was, be was soft¬ 
ened w'hen he entered the hut. Upon the saint’s 
head was placed the robe of the Hospitaller; tor, 
after his apostacy, it was used for various domes¬ 
tic conveniences. The cross stood in such a posi¬ 
tion as to disclose its eight points in any direction 
he turned. Cato paused before it, and, for the mo¬ 
ment, felt all of the bitterness of self-reproach; he 
next became superstitious, and each moment looked 
over his shoulder, fearing lest the Hospitaller might 
step in. He felt that he was in one of the state 

( prisons, awaiting his execution, if it had not already 
token place. Anon, the vintager would rise up be¬ 
fore his mind's eye, and then he would think of 
his outcast, dangerous situation—afraid to stay, and 
afraid to go away. He could not remain at home; 
and, leaving the cabin, returned in fear and trem¬ 
bling to the encampment, where, finding a party 
preparing to go out on the Thracian coast for the 
purpose of procuring fish for the army, he informed 
the kuzler aga Amine of his wish to join them, 
lest, missing him, and not knowing where to find 
him immediately, he might deliver him over to de¬ 
struction. Such is vice. 

Cato could not enjoy himself as be did of yore 
on such occasions. He sat in the boat with a bang¬ 
ing head, while dark memory assumed the place so 
lately occupied with golden schemes, hedged in 
now with fire and sword, as it appeared to him, 
forever. The playmates of his childhood rose with 
the associations of his early life : “ There is Jula,” 
thought he ; “ they tell me be is pious and firm, that 
he halted in his downward way. Oh, if I had acted 
in the same way ! He believed in sorcery, and its 
practice destroyed his health and courage; but now 
he is a new man, respected by all. But me !—chil¬ 
dren run from me when they see me, and I am 
desp».«ied by every one who knows me. I am a 
miserable man !’* 

The boat made several leagues, and halted in 
front of the identical prison in W'hich the Hospitaller, 
Don Miguel, wa.s placed. Here they were to spend 
the night; and, kindling a large fire, they were 
joined by the soldiers garrisoned in the castle in 
preparing a supper offi.sb, pelaufT, and bread. 

Here, Cato in vain attempted to be merry; and, 
finding that he had lost all appetite, be withdrew 
to a small boat, shook some barley straw in the 
bottom of it, and, securing the hemp cord to a stake 
which was driven before a small oovc in front of 
the castle, stretched him.self out to sleep. 

During this time the Hospitaller, or rajfher now 
the renegade, Don Miguel, was sitting alone in the 
gloom of Ihe di>njon, with the certain doom of a 
cruel death before him. Happy would it have been 
for him if he could have imitated a philosopher, who 
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lot far distant frum that spot, four hundred years 
before the time of our Saviour, meditated alone, in 
that hour of approach to the grave, on the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. His troubled passions formed a 
1^00 of fiends around him, too difficult for one to 
subdue who had thrown, for many years previously, 
the uncurbed bridle to their entire government. 
His mind was in constant agitation. He looked 
down upon his leA shoulder for the cross, but it was 
gone: alas, from his heart it had also vanished! 
The vesper hymn now burst from his lips; but the 
associations connected with it, the gallant and faith¬ 
ful brethren he had deserted and betrayed into an 
approaching'war, his degradation, the policy of his 
nsligion, his treachery—ail arose to his mind, and 
bushed the hymn forever. 

In a paroxysm approaching mania, when he next 
thought of Cato and his hydra-headed disappoint¬ 
ments, he kicked the wall with all his strength, and, 
to his great surprise, saw it tumble in, disclosing 
a long subterraneous passage, which, though but 
slightly closed for centuries, had all the external 
marks of security. As soon as he recovered from 
hi8 surprise, he eagerly set forth, and, groping his 
way some distance, came to a turn which formed 
an acute angle; this brought him into the passage 
^in, where, met by the sea breeze, he saw before 
mi myriads of moonbeams broken into fragments 
oNighl by the restless waves of the Propontis. 

ve its roar bursts of festive mirth from the sol- 
yn and boatmen met his ear, and occasioned him 
hurried apprehension about him. 
one side, boats of various forms were crowd- 
w together; on another, red fires leaped into forked 
and, from the shower of sparks which occa- 
^00% rolled out, he was confident that some vigi- 
mnt Vulcan was in attendance. He now cast his 
eye* m front, where the little boat lay secured to 
cove, and thought of sliding into the waves and 
imming for bis life; but this he could not do. 
tni^ Merza, he had not time 

^ off his apparel, and feared to lay down his 

wpons. The cry of a sentinel determined his 
doggur, be gently severed 
am- * * "•*PP'“8 with the utmost 

*** **'"*“•<' •I’ove what he supposed were 
L '.T' sail thrown over them, 

•«d, laknig the oar, pushed off. 

I 0 . 1 .J Hospitaller scarcely breathed as he 

ILhl I‘is«udthat 

frnm * ^ bocH knowo fo become gray 

Dob M-*"*? *®*’"S "O « few hours: so was it with 

llietri«f^ ’i.*° ’®®’®” 

trasi M * formed a striking con- 

Wind, . blanching in the 

osj and his powerful frame shivering like an 

^y ®ori”—Don Miguel would whisper, 

y propelling his flight the faster—“me- 

14* 


> mento mori!” Cato liAed his head and gazed wildly 
at him. Their eyes met—the fascination of the ser¬ 
pent, with all of his venomed destructiveness, was 
in that deadly stare. Vengeance had met his peer 
on the broad and troubled waters of the main. 

Cato saw that the castle was not far distant, and, 
springing up, with the utmost strength of his lungs 
yelled and screamed for help. A fierce struggle en¬ 
sued, and Cato was tossed overboard covered with 
blood. 

Don Miguel bad not proceeded more than a league 
when the moon went down, and darkness was upon 
the deep; but no “ Divine spirit moved upon those 
waters,” although death had been, and was, hover¬ 
ing over them. 

At dawn, the little boat passed the side of a man- 
of-war, sent out, immediately aAer the suppression 
of the Merza plot, to convey a declaration of war 
from Solyman the Magnificent to L’Isle Adam. 
Flags and streamers were flying from every mast, 
garlands covered their summit, and beneath a 
sumptuous canopy, upon a corresponding cushion, 
was placed the Sultan’s letter, all wrapped in a 
scarf of cloth of gold, secured with a cord and tas¬ 
sel of the same. Two Turks sat upon the deck. 

“ I would know, Mustapher,” said one, “ what it 
could bo. How didst thou say the words ran? It 
must be very glorious, as it is from the greatest 
man in the world.” 

“ These were the very words, brother—for I was 
holding, by the bridle, a horse for the chief aga 
when be repeated them over to a friend of his—I 
can never forget them : ‘ Solyman, by the grace of 
God, king of kings, lord of lords, greatest Emperor 
of Constantinople and Trabezond, most mighty 
King of Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, Lord of 
Asia and Europe, Prince of Mecha and Aleppo 
Kulcr*of Jerusalem, and Master of the universal 
sea—to the reverend Father Philippus Villerius 
Liladaraus, Great Master of the Rhodes, and Legate 
of Asia, greeting.’ There was much said about 
giving up the Rhodes—but see yonder! Boat» hn» 
boat!” * 

A stir began, which amounted to a tumult when 
“Merza!” « Treason !” “Allah! AHah!”'..Mo. 
hammed!” were heard. 

The commander feiaed a trumpet, ordered ailence 
and immediate pursuit. 

The dresa of Meraa betrayed the Hoapiialler renc- 
gade, tvho leaped into the aea, and. in attemptine to 
swim, was shot through the heart. ^ ^ 

The ship waa soon aa atill as death itaelf • there 
waa not a being viaible aa ahe furrowed the’wavea 
m her rapid aail; but Don Miguel’s head atood 
naited totte fojemoat mast, and already camivor^ 
buds flapped their w.nga over it, and screamed hm 
requiem to the rising winds. 

How little thought the apostate that ih- . 
ship which conveyed that declaration of war w^ffid 
al^ Wr upon its summit hi, ignoble and bleei 
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garden decorations. 


Ths de’ign for « pijcon-hoaM, represented in the 
(ieare.is made in rustic work and thatched in the 
rLf; the columns are young larch trees, with the 
bark on. The upper part is divided into square 
holes for thirty-two nests, to which there are eight 
openings for the pigeons, with projecting shelves 
orihe outside for them to alight on. The little 
shutters to these openings should be made of line, 
about the eighth of an inch thick, and grooves 
formed at the sides, so that the shutters may sli* 
easily up or down. To these shutters strong cords 
are attached, which run along just under the rafters 
till within a few inches of the centre, where they 
pass through small rings strongly fixed, and thence 
to a large ring in the trap-door. By the« means it 
will be seen that, when the trap is pushed np, the 
shutters will slide down, and any of the birds can 
be caught. The interior should be frequently while- 
wa.shed, and a pitcher-fountain should be placed on 
the floor, which will give the birds a constant 
146 


supply of water with very little trouble to their 
keeper. 


SONNET.t-CRUCIFIXION. 

BY WM. ALSXA»I>B». 

Otjtsidk the city’s mawiy wall, his sheep 
Tends now the shepherd all unconsciously; 

Graze the load lowing herds all peacefully 
Aoigh the banka of Jordan. Calvary’s steep, 

Far other acene hast thou ! Upoo the tree 
Hangs the great Saflerer, Lsord of earth and skicj, 
While on each aide of Him a felon die#— 

Sol bluahmg to behold man’s villany ! 

Darkneaa enahrouda the world. Soon, with loud voiccy 
The dying Jaat One to his Father cried, 

’Tia finished”—bowed his godlike head and died! 
« ’Tia finished !” Bona of the Most High, rejoice 
To aee redemption wrought—a world forgiven— 

The lawful captive free—an opened Heaven ' 
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A NIGHT HUNT UP THE CUNGAMUNCK. 


BV C. W. WSBBZB. 


A PisuiNO excumon towards the north, during 
tfae suoirner, led me, among other interesting locali¬ 
ties, to explore that wild and singular region of New 
Vork in which the West River, as it is there named, 
Ukes origin. This is the western fork of the Hud- 
kjo, and of its main branch is the Sockendog River, 
the head spring of which, the Cungamunck, outlets 
between Elm Lake and Lake Pleasant. Here, 
being sated with fishing for the lime, we sought for 
raricty of sport in deer hunting. I mean by toe, 
my guide, myself, and my friend, an Englishman, 
whom I had familiarly christened Piscator, for no 
Dime was ever more appropriate. 

Although the most inveterate of veteran fly-fishers, 
Piscator had, even in our short survey of these wild 
sporting-grounds, become thoroughly aroused to a 
«eose of “higher things*’ than brook trout; and, not 
in the least discouraged at the signal failures of tho 
first flights of his ambition at the great lake trout, 
ho now breathad quicker, with a yet more eager 
emulation for nobler quarry still! In short, as our 
ffuide, George, said, “ He ’» down on the deer up 
Cnngamunck!” 

The reader is, no doubt, familiar with the mode 
of hunting deer by *< torch-light,” which has been 
■0 often described; but I have some doubts about 
his being so with that of hunting them “ by candle¬ 
light,” which, I believe, is peculiar to the lake 
country. This hunt must take place during the 
m^hs, when flics are most abundant. In¬ 
deed, it is as much to escape from their persecu¬ 
tions as to browse upon certain varieties of water- 
plants, which then make their appearance along the 
edges of the marshes, streams, and lakes, that the 
<*eer come into the water to feed, and thus afford 
sn opportunity for this evening sport. 

Yes, the “ dander” of my placid associate, Pis- 
cator, “is fia»»» j |0 vows, in his mild, but not the 
lesa significant manner, that nothing short of a “ ten 
peongbuck” will satisfy him, and so proceeds, in a 
•evere and ominous silence, with his preparation. 

The beautiful “donWe-barrel,” which had here- 
loore been guilty of nothing more serious than 
Woodcock and ducks, was to be unscrewed, taken 
•psrt» and cleaned to the last degree of scrupulous 
nicety, in preparation for the more important work 
on hand. Then, with mathemaftical precision, it 
duly charged, and then, with a flask in each 
kinds of ammunition are indis¬ 
pensable on such occasions—and a well-filled cigar 
he is ready. And he casts his eyes about: 
^meihing is wanting. Yes, yes, the “ India mbber 
‘iTerall.” For Piscator, like all true brothers of 


the angle that I have yet met, has a peculiar horror 
of rLsking the wetting his skin. 

I have, after much study, accounted satisfactorily 
for this phenomenon by the philosophical conclu¬ 
sion that they are haunted by the constant appre¬ 
hension of transmigration into the corporate forms 
of the trout, to which they are so devoted. I had 
even ventured to hint as much to Pi.«cnlor; but the 
nervous dread with w'hich he evidently avoided the 
subject caused me to forbear, in courtesy, pressing 
it farther. Being a zealous disciple of Priessnilz, I 
have no fear of cold water before ray eyes; and 
therefore my equipment in this respect was con¬ 
siderably simplified, though I must cjonfess to you I 
had an ever-present terror of the flies, which was 
quite an oflVet to Piscator’s transmigration, and 
cost me quite as much preparation to guard against. 

I knew that the oil of pennyroyal was a specific 
against their attacks; but, a^ide from my aversion 
to the use of so disagreeable an article, I had for¬ 
gotten it, so that the only resource left me had been 
to buy a green veil at Northfield; and, culling a 
hole in the centre large enough for the crown of 
my broad-brimmed Leghorn to pass through, I had 
the ends taken up and a ” puckering siring” run 
around them, so that they could be drawn close 
about my neck; thus securely surrounding my face 
with a net which would defy even “black gnats.” 
Thus, with rifle (which is my favorite weapon) in 
band, and my personal dividend of antmumHon in 
pocket, I, too, considered myself equipped for tho 
night hunt. ^ 


Piscator was characteristically disregardful of 
“the flies,” and laughed quite as much at my pre¬ 
cautions against them as I had done at his against 
getting wet. He said, somewhat pedantically that 
« Patience was a more magnanimous divinity than 
Prudence, seeing that the one was always irritable 
.nd her«ir again,, ,he wiadoni 

of tb« Higher Power,, while the oiher wa, conlent 
•D edm homility ,o abide U» evil, ,he god, milh 
send along with the good.” 

Whewto I replied, The god, do no. wad black 
gn..,, Pi,cator; for I have sufficient proof in^ 
coto that they are hatched in Acheron, andTre 
loo«d upon earth by the evil deities to makeUl^ 
men .wear again,. Jupiter; thetofore ( 
against the crime rather than provoke it ^ 

impiously shield your shoulders again,’, tJl'’'®'’ 

which i. oonre,«dly the chiefew benedicti™ , 1 *‘i!; 
covering heavens.” ^ 

Piscator did not reply, but aom-«ru * 

.o.«td hi, India rubber overall upon hi. sd^IJ 
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•nd, caWing our guide, \ramped away, followed by > o'^ 
me, towards Ihe boat at the o»it\ct. There we found S a 
everything needful already in the boat. The addi- \ 
tions to its ordinary equipment were very few and \ i 
simple. A stout pine stink had \>een let into an < 
auger hole through a board which had been placed I 1 
across the bow. This stood some four feel high; \ 
and, upon the lop of it, was placed a triangular- ) 
shaped box, open at the wide end, and which was \ 
intended to hold the lighted candles. Then there \ 

. was a low scat, which was intended for the marks- < 
man, who sal forward, just behind the staff and < 
box-lantern ; then we had a paddle, which was to \ 
be used when we reached the scene of operations, \ 
where the ordinary oars were to be laid aside. \ 

Now we embarked, and set off down the narrow I 
but deep outlet. It here takes the name of Svickcn- \ 
dog River, and its course towards the southeast is j 
through a wide valley, between two chains of hills. | 
The water spread.s over the surface of this valley in 
reality, though it is so overgrown by the “marsh” 
of tall grass, flags, and water-lilies, that the real 
channel seems like a dark shining ribbon laid along 
a rippled and rustling waste of green. Soon we 
reached Cungamunck Bay, which spreads a quarter 
of a mile in width, with the hills rising abruptly on 
the east. It » a pretty sheet of water, covered 
with the white and yellow flowers of the lily. 
Sockendog plunges on through a gorge by the foot 
of the hills, while we turn towards the northwest, 
pushing through the grass and lilies for the thread¬ 
like channel of the Cungamunck River, which 
comes winding down from out a forest of wild hills. 

Now the valley narrows rapidly, and the hills 
stand marshaled on either hand in close dark lines. 
The sun is yet over an hour high, and its yellow 
glitter is broken upon our faces through the firs and 
pines which bristle on the ridges. We are gliding, 
^ . .. . 11 .._ O']beneath their lonir 


over the channel to gaze at our coining with pricked 


-^ilh a ” stilly creeping” glide, beneath their long 
»hadows and up the lortuoua visiaa of this curious 
stream, which comes creeping slowly down through 
the grass like a great snake out of its lair of night, 
with here and there the golden morning glistening 
00 its scales. 

It was a strange, lonely scene, and a dream-like 


hush was over it, so 


that we could hear our hearts 


beat aboire the sort lapsing of the deeply winnowed 
oars. It seemed so wild, and was so still here, that 
no other sounds should intrude but the splash of Ihe 
plunging bull-frcg, the rustling ripple of the wading 
Lr among ihe flags, and iho musically shrill me- 
tol'ic warble of the black-winged scarlet lanager, 
from out Ihe deep shadows of the hillside forest of 
old pines and hemlock. Now is the t.mc when the 
down from the hills to feed upon 


deer begin to come 
tbe tender grasses and water plants that grow m 
Uui bed and along Ihe edges of the slrei^; ^e 

may expect any moment, when we make the short 
tarns, which, although the stream is deep, are often 


hardly long enoui^ 

enough for the oars, to «#ec a fawny bead uplifted in 
the startle, and reaching out from the long grM 


'h for the boat to lie in, or wide 


PiscHlor and I drew lots for ibe first shot at start¬ 
ing, and I won, so that I had the forward scat; and, 
with rifle at “ present,” I sat in statue-like and 
breatliless expectation, as we made each turn, and 
came upon a new and always wilder and more 
lovely picture of green islets, deep receding coves, 
where the trout leaped like quick gleams of moon¬ 
light over the white lilies, or small meadows wav¬ 
ing to and fro, in live contrast with the gray and 
solemn-looking boulders of granite which are piled 
up behind them, with the matted and snake-like 
roots of the ancient pines above, twisted and twined 
along their edges. I was so lulled aud enchanted 
by the constantly varying beauty and the presiding 
repose of these scenes that, with all the eager in¬ 
stincts of the sportsman rampant in my veins, 1 
could not help hoping, at moments, that no deer 
Would make its appearance, and thus compel me to 
mar this harmonious calm. Nor did it happen so; 
for, contrary to our expectation, not one showed it¬ 
self to tempt me, although it was three miles up to 
where this stream outlets in Elm Lake. 

It was in the last half mile of our approach to 
this and around its marshy shores, that we looked 
for the sport of the night to begin in earnest; and 
; any that might have occurred on the way would 
have been incidental, and could therefore be well 
, di>pensed with for the higher and more placid en¬ 
joyment of the scene. As we approached the lake, 

I : the stream became more shallow, and we were 
. ; compelled at last to get out and let our guide drag 
i tbe boat up the ripples. The sun was now selling, 
and, at the first place W'here the low water thus 
/ ; compelled us to land for a few moments, wc were 
1 ; suddenly introduced to that most inconceivable tor- 
, I ment, tbe black gnat! 

f As the shades of evening advance, these gnats, 

5 which at first hover near the surface of the water, 

1 ; rise slowly on the strata of miasmatic air. Wish- 
, ing to examine some object on the sand-bar more 
j; closely, I stooped, when instantly, as if an infini¬ 
tesimal shower of red-hot sand or fine vitriol drops 
5 ; had been dashed into ray face and eyes, I fell them; 
» blistering against neck and bosom, up sleeves acd 
i pants, they at once invested me in a maddening 

t ’ reality of the fabled terrors of the shirt of Nessus! 

> No imagination is sufliciently vivid to conceive the 
;■ ; intensity of that keen-poisoned, stinging nettle-rash 
with which we found ourselves suddenly assailed 
by this invisible torturer from Avermis, rising to 
meet us on its thick, pestilent airs. I did not know 
what it meant at first; and, blinded with the pain, 
rushed, with the instinct ot the cold water man, to 
plu^e my face in the stream for relief. This was, 
fortunately, the beat thing I could have done; and 
I now gasped out, “ George ! George! what is it?” 

The gnats, sir, the gnats ! You had better pul on 
; your veil.” 

< I did so as quickly as possible; and, when I 
' turned, there stood Piscator, with a wild look ot 
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eodarance, earnestly fighting away at bis invisible 
torturers with a leafy bough which he had plucked. 
His warm face glowed again with the malignant 
ardor of their stings, and he stopped at intervals in 
the fierce battle to rub his goaded limbs, and fairly 
danced in the restless shifting of his feet. Suffer¬ 
ing as I was, or rather had been, I could not help 
laughing at the comical sight. But he did not re¬ 
gard me, and coolly proceeded to stuff the legs of 
his pants down his boot-tops, to protect himself 
from their assaults in that quarter; and then turn¬ 
ing up his coat collar, tied his handkerchief about 
his ears, and soon, with recovered equanimity, came 
smiling to his seat in the boat, while the bough 
played yet faster about his face. I could but won¬ 
der at the man. I watched him in utter amaze, 
puzzled whether most to admire the thickness of 
his skin or the immovability of his temper. As 
soon as the boat was in motion they left us, for they 
U'ere drifted behind on air-currents in our wake. 

We were soon at the wider marsh meadow’s, 
which indicated our approach to the outlet of Elm 
Lake, and here was the ground where the night 
hum was to commence. Darkness hud not yet set¬ 
tled down, and, until it came, our lights would be 
ol DO avail; so the oars were hid, and the boat run 
through the marsh to shore, and there we were to 
stand until it became dark enough to light the 
candles. 


We stood underneath the bordering pines, and, as 
^ as we became stationary, heavens and earth ! 
ihedu>ky air thickened w'ith the black and venom¬ 
ous swarms of mosquitos, liies, and gnats, and the 
ongr> diapason of their blistering music W’as fairly 
roared into our ears! No herd of famished wolves 
was ever so desperately ravenous as this fierce 
muliuude seemed to be ; for, as I was fully prolect- 
® J my veil, I could afford to be philosophical in 
toy observations on the suffering of the two outside 
ttofortunates. 


George was very loquacious, and, having provid 
i^lf With a thick Iwugh, kept that in motior 
‘ “ words; for he seemed to have a desperate 
•orl of feeling that he must keep up our courage 
^ IS own by talking, or else we would be com* 
p « to give in. He amused us in this trying in- 
erval wiih many stories of his bold adventuring 
^roiigh these northern snow»-a fortunate contrast! 
^in hunting the dangerous moose ; while Piscator 
Poned lus cigar, patiently fought in open battle his 
oes, and smiled appreciating!y through his 
rture as the „orie* How I admired the 

wperhuman heroism oi the man ! 

e«ioyi»g ‘he forlorn and melan- 
_ > efforts of the guide to be merry in his suffer- 
Zli I''® ““'ed rapidly, ‘hough it brought 

»o.lev....o„ of the plague of flies. whieh,on waL 

Nowr ••"““d efter sunset for some hours, 

boat ..7^! »'epped cautiously to the stem of the 
I**® proceed- 
bull,! r *"•' P'*®® "’®"’ '*'« “ienffolar 

^ ®“ ‘he slaffat the hove. Then, with great care, 


we noiselessly took our seals, and he paddled the 
boat with surprising stillness up the outlet. Mine 
was the foremost seat—as allotted—and, though the 
light above shone powerfully upon the shrubs and 
grass in front of us on the side of the channel, yet 
not one ray of it fell upon me. So, with a far- 
thrown light before us, we glided in darkness up 
the channel, seeing every blade of grass as we ad¬ 
vanced, while we were ourselves unseen. Bui the 
sky had now clouded, and the while mist began to 
curl up before us, and we only saw the rank grass 
and elder bushes in advance as it liAed at intervals. 

We glided through the white-wreatlied silence 
for awhile, with the marsh plants and grass showing 
through the gloom on one side, and the tall shrubs 
on the other, when suddenly there is a splashing to 
our right; the boat stops—splash ! splash ! splash ! 
off they go with a loud whistle as they plunge away 
—two deer are gone ! They had been frightened 
by the incessant movement of our hands in striking 
off the clinging fiies! 


V;UrBC9 Biruug 




we move on into the lake without a word from us. 
Now we are gliding along its marshy shore, and 
the only sound we make is that caused by the low 
grating of the bottom of our boat against the heavy 
leaves of the water.|ilies. which cover the whole 
surface as far as we can see. but that is not far. 
The heavy mist-wreaths still curl up around us. 
and. arching to our light, roll and spread their 
whitened volumes murkily. The slow boat ploughs 
through these fantastic shapes as if it labored with 
their weight; bnt now and then an eddy of the 
mountain wind liftsthero. whirling in broken ma.sses 
and reveals the dark shadows of the forest on the 
shore, with shining flags that push up among the 
bordering lilies. The night is becoming chill, and 
we have crept into every cove and winding strait 
among the inlets along the shore, and still the same 
slow-rising vapor twists and rolls in huge white 
phantoms, brushing past us. and lifted in solemn 
sweep upon the winds; ‘he jaws of darkness open 

over the broad water, as if on that side the abm 
of black infinity were yawning to engulf ^ 
deer yet. for they seem to have been aU startled bv 
our first misadventure; we should have seen » 
dozen eyes reflect our light before this. We am 
cold as cold can te (for much time has now passed) 
and chilled, loo. by the disappointment. Now wi 
shoot mio a narrow cove between two isla„,i 
The long grass tmd shrub, on either sidet Hv 
mee above our heads; we must move with s J 
grealer caution, lest we brush them “ 

Now the narrow way widen, ,p,m somewhat 
and we go winding on. while our advane! 7 u’ 
dawn, with a simngo gleam heneath ,he^u If ' 

vapor upon the dense wall of leafy stem. 
s^. and we seem urging up. among ghciiref' 

‘he glistening steep of night. I, is . wild uf, "*’ 
ly scene ; we shudder with chilly awe fo.f^""’' 
weight of midnight ha, crushed the wo’fld th^ 
and mighty world, into that Utile circle of li^ht 
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its weird shapes throning above and around us. 

All else is void—nothing! nothing! 

Ha' close to my hand a liille summer duck 
comes swimming. That looks as if there were an 
outer world —a something beyond this wiawd 
chaos! See, it comes close in our charmed circle; 

U cannot get away. Its great black eyes shine stiU 
as if it were in a dream of dazaled splendors, it 
does not see us; it moves as the sleei^walker 
moves, round and round, yet not away. There 1 
had nearly caught it with my hand! but it glided 
like a beam-eyed shadow from beneath my grasp. 

It seems as ghostly as all el^ here. 

Hark! a splashing plunge in the deep marsh to 
our right; that sounds like earth-like a reality! 

» Hist!” says George, in a whisper, “ rise up¬ 
rise soflly-he stands thero-over the bushes—sec 
his eyes!” 

“Steady, George.** 1 rise as carefully as my 
stiffened limbs will permit, and now the mist- 
wreaths, on an eddy of the night-wind, rise with me. 
Slowly ! slowly ! Lo! the antlered head above the 
cover and the shining eyes. A shrill, loud whistle 
—1 fire as he bounds—a heavy plunge—a struggle 
in the tossing covert, nnd all is still! 

“ You ’ve got him!—you got him that tune, sir. 
shouted George, and the sound of his human voice 
broke the spell that was upon me, as of a heavy 
vision; and, with a long breath of suppressed ex¬ 
citement, I plunge after him to assist in dragging 
our prey to the boat. It was a fine buck, and I had 
shot him between the eyes. Ah, that was a mo¬ 
ment of cruel exultation! but I will not tell you 
how I triumphed at the blank looks of poor Pisca- 
lor, when, as he look his seat now in front, we dis¬ 
covered that the lights were nearly exhausted, and 
that there would bo little chance for him to get a 
shot at all! The candles soon gave out, and we 
got lost upon the lake, where our bewildered guide 
continued to row up and down until nearly daylight, 
through the pitchy darkness; at last, he found a 
landing by accident, and, nearly froaea, we made 
our way to the house of a hunter, whose kind hos¬ 
pitality gave rest to our weary and chilled frames. 


THE approaching FOOTSTEP. 

BY JKO. B. BUFFET. 

(S€« Plate.) 

Why comes he not ? Sorely, ho said 
He’d meet me in the woodland glade 
While yet the golden day rode high; 

But now eve wolhe the western sky I 

An hour.—nay, more—« day it seems, 

1 *ve lingered, weaving dismal dreams— 

Nor were all dreams—would that they were !— 
Of men turned false to maidens fair, 

And maidens wasting day by day, 

While sorrow burned their lives away. 


And, as the ripples of the broiA 
Went by, my fancy from them took 
Emblem of man, whose dimpling smiles. 

And low-voiced words, and honeyed wiles 
Arc to us maidens as the flow 
Of this sweet brook to flowers that grow 
Upon its brink—a presence bright. 

Winning their love that love to slight. 

And then would come from yonder woo<b- 
From out its gloom and solitude— 

The plaintive coo of some poor dove 
Mourning a false and wandering love 
And I grew sad, and wept that fate 
Had left me lone and disolate ; 

So like the flowers the brook had won, 

So like the dove whose mate was gone. 

Why comes he not ? What need I care ? 

Let him seek out another fair. 

Pour hie false words upon her heart. 

And win her ! Not from mo sliall start 
One other sigh ; but scorn shall grow 
Rnukly, and choke the seeds of woe! 

No more I ’ll think of him ! The earth 
Is broad, and better men have birth 
Than he, poor wretch- 

But hark! I heaf 

A rustling footstep drawing near; 

And youth and love are in that tread, 

For it boundeth on, though the leaves lie dead 
’Tis his ! Now scorn and sorrow fly! 

And cease, ye tears—1 wondered why 
Ye flowed—for well, ay, well I knew 
Hit love, his faith, to me were true! 

Keturn, yc blushes, to my cheek ! 

Come, thoughtful joy, with radiance meek 
And chase dull watchfulness away, 

Who brought such darkness o’er the day 
As made me think ’twas night drew mgh. 
Though full two hours the sun rode high . 


ii love thee:’ 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBKIDGE. 

1 HEARD a little bird this morn 
Pour forth a liquid lay. 

And very soon I could translate 
The wordi he joyed to aay: 

He changed the carol wild and frw- 
But atill it echoed, “ I love thee . 

I bent me down with rapture o'er 

T»»e lily’s fragrant bell; 

It drooped ila head, but from its ea 
Rose music, as to tell 
What welcome, precious was 
For still it murmured, “ I love t u c 

Sweet is the bird’s gay matin aong, 
And iweet the lily’n chime, 

Not theirs alone, for from this lear 
Hath risen, many a time— 

Aa thy bright amile I joyed to sec ^ 
Rich apirit-music, “ 1 love thee . 
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“ He proyeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us— 

He made and loveth all.**—C oucrisox. 

*1 AM sure you love me, little Miriam?” 

“Love you?—oh, so dearly!” And, as if her 
childish words needed a stronger confirmation, she 
put her arms caressingly about his neck and laid 
her head upon his bosom. Her face was very love¬ 
ly is she looked up to him in all the winning truth¬ 
fulness of an affectionate heart. Large gray eyes, 
with lashes so long and deep as almost to give them 
a sorrowful expression at times, and a mouth now 
•railing, and so disclosing small pearly teeth, and 
then the crimson lips would meet in pouting full- 
ne»— 

” As though a rose should ahat. 

And be a bud again.’* 

So thought the student as he bent down to return 
tlw frad caress, and mingled his darker locks with 
the light floating curls that were thrown back over 
bis shoulder. 

“And will you always love me, Miriam ?” 

“Oh, always!” 

“ But when I am gone—for I may not be with 
you oog j aad then, when you do not see me every 
you have other friend* who love you bet- 
leMnd eau rnake you more beautiful preMnts ?” 

^ P®ined, as if she understood 
“e worldlincss thus imputed to her, young as she 
was. 

“Brt why must you go? and where will vou 
P>? Horae?” 

“Home! Ah no, my child; I have not had a 
“ome these many years.” 

And then they were both silent for a little while; 

• pitying him because he had no home, and he 
^ thoughts and recollections which the 
0 ad called up. The low brown farm bouse 
ere his boyish days were passed, with the mos- 
2 bank around the well ; the little garden at the 
^ranwof the orchard; the orchard itself, while 
ihfn ***** Meson of the year. And 

tld#i. **** brook, gurgling through the 

ashes, and reflecting the tall spires of the 
cardinal, or the field lily, that sprung among 
idls A. 1 ^”* Memed once more to lie, an 
*^T;'^*®***"^ ***® floating lazi- 

him ® summer insects sang around 

his ***^ ***« from 

sunburnt forehead. 

It lit* ® recollection of his mother’s kiss, 

sys seemed to him like the summer wind, so 


quiet, so w'arm, so loving. Her kiss and blessing, 
as she bent over his pillow, and then she would 
kneel and pray so earnestly for her son, her only 
child. How unlike his father was that gentle wo¬ 
man ! He had wondered at that even when a boy. 
His stem, rigid parent, who rarely smiled, and 
made self-denial and never-ceasing labor his reli¬ 
gion, as though he fell the curse of Cain ever upon 
his rugged fields. They were united only in one 
thing, their love for him, and the zealou.s prayer 
^ that he might be, like Samuel, called even in child- 
[ hood to the service of the Temple. So they had 
dedicated him ; and, when he saw the grass spring¬ 
ing upon their graws in the churchyard, and took 
a last look upon that humble home, now passed into 
other hands, he remembered this strong wish of the 
hearts that had loved him so, and were now mould¬ 
ering to dust beneath his feet. 

“ But where are you going?” said the child, who 
had been thinking of many other things, and had 
now returned to this new fear of parting. 

“Many, many hundred miles from this, Miriam, 
away from the busy city and its crowded streets! 
Far off to the still woods, where there are no church 
bells, and even no Sabbaths. I am going to the 
poor Indians, to teach them where to look for the 
Great Spirit they worship, and to the settlers of 
those western lands, ruder still, and in darker igno¬ 
rance. They scarwly know there is a God.” 

“ But they have the sky there, and the sun; and 
who do they think made them and the little flowers 
in the grass? They could not make the flowers !” 

“ But they do not lore the flowers and the sky as 
you do; they are Wind : ‘ Eyes have they and they 
8eenot;eBrs,bmth€fydonothear.’ Solarngoin^ 
to them with God’s own word, that will speak more 
plainly fo their hearts. Do you not think it will be 
a beautiful life”—and his sunken eyes glanced with 
strange enthusiasm—“ devoting every power t 
^ul and body to tho*e benighted people, forgetting 
this life and ns comforts and pleasures ihf 
thoughts of that which IS to come?-reapinff th! 
broad whitening harvest ?” ^ ^ 

He forgot that he was speaking to a child. And 
^ ste «*med to understand him. at least ,o flj 
that he was swayed by some noble emotion fc' 
she raised her head and listened eagerly as if a’n^ 
life of thought was opened to her. ^ 

And will you have a /umt there 
•• Nay, I shall never have a home on earth . 
rents, wife, children are not for me i ^ r 
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servant.” And his voice sank, as it were, to a should miss him a great deal though. Perhaps lie 

thought of prayer, for the strength he would need would take her, too. Oh, she had not thought of 

in the arduous path he had chosen. ! that before ! But, then, there was her father! No, 

“But you will be all alone and sick, and there Paul must go alone. Poor Paul, with ng one to love 

will be no one to take care of you; then perhaps him but herself. How gravely he had made her 

you will die.” The look of sadness we have spoken promise to love him, as if she had not always done 

of came into the child’s earnest eyes, as she laid her so from that very hrst day when he had taken her 

soft head against his cheek, and wondered why he ; upon his knee and talked to her as no one elise could 
should choose to go away from her. talk 1 

“ We will not talk of this any longer, little one. The young curate, for such he was, of a wealthy 

I have made you so sad and grave. I do not like ! pa^i^h church, old and “ lukewarm” because of 

that look on your face; it is too womanly for such I il.s long prosperity, had gone to his daily duly of 
a little maiden. You are loo young to understand ' reading the excelling service to a scattered congre- 
all these things, and you must not try to; but you gation, half hidden in the high straight pews, that 

must love me, that is all I ask. See, there is almost siided their faint responses. He went with 

your kitten come to invite you away from me.” a heavy load upon his heart, for he was a stranger 

It was with a strong effort that he had shaken off | among them and to their sympathies. There was 
the sombre mood into which he had fallen, and at- j no poverty to call such as he to their homes; the 
tempted to enter into her childish amusements once ^ rector only was bidden to the rich man’s feasts, 
more. He was startled by the earnest, dreamy s He came and went to and from the gilded chancel, 
look that she still retained. As he had said, it was j with scarce a smile of recognition from those to 
too womanly for that young fair face. j whom his rich voice had read the “comfortable 

She smiled again; obedience to those she loveil i word>” of their Master, and his. The Bible told 
was the strong principle of her nature, for she had j him they were breihren, but his heart said they 
ever been governed by affection. No one ever j were utter strangers. It was this cold supineness 
spoke a harsh word to Miriam, motherless Miriam s that had first turned his thoughts to a more earnest, 
Arnold, the light of her father’s lonely life, and the \ active life among men “ ready to peri.^h,” while his 
pet of the neighbors, who looked out to catch a | present ministry was to those who were “ full and 
glimpse of her light figure as she bounded up the | had need of nothing.” And, at last, after many a 
dark court like a flitting ray of sunshine. It was a | struggle and many a prayer, he had steadfastly 
gloomy abode for such a bright young creature, or i turned his face to a mission in the western wilds 
a stranger would have thought so. The house so | of his native land. 

old and cheerless, far away from the gay shops and | In all that wide, wide city there was one only 
the beautiful women who frequent them. There j object his heart could cling to — the little child 
was not even a green tree or an ivy wreath to re- | whose arms had circled him, whose kiss had com- 
fresh the eye, nothing but Miriam’s little pot of \ forted bis loneliness. This was perhaps from his 
mignonette upon the window-sill; fresh and fragrant 5 own reserve, for he had been solitary even from a 
like herself, and her bird, who sang above it with a boy. He had never attached his playmates to him, 
carol as light-hearted as her own. The bird, the he could not seek for sympathy among strangers; 

hild and the flowers, these were the light of that opening to them the sorrows of his heart, a gentle 
^nely house, since Miriam’s mother Had faded in heart like the mother who had given him life: but 
ts dreariness. And it was home, too, even if the he checked its longing sympathies with a pride m- 
old servant who moved with such a cautious tread heriled from his sterner parent, and turned to fasi- 
nmnnir the dustv books of hef master’s study, was ing and lonely vigils of prayer and meditation, 
ihe only companionable creature, save the bird. Miriam was the frail golden link that bound him to 
How carefully she rubbed the dingy furniture, and active human sympathies. He was attracted by 
^ d d the threadbare curtains, long since faded : her strange loveliness as she came, half pleadingly, 
their cheerful neatness! It was, perhaps, this half timidly, to prefer some request to her father, 
seclusion that had given Miriam, with all her and since then she had been the prattling compa- 

'*^childish grace, thoughts above her years; nion of many a lonely hour, when the task was 

^d^ after her friend had gone, she put the kitteu : ended, and his teacher had gone forth to impart to 
* h Id and leaned out of the window to watch other pupils the stores of his great learning, 
from return, musing, as she had never She was watching for him the next day at the 

^before how men could ever live without entrance of the court, os he came slowly along, ab- 

ih had a Father up in Heaven, and who sorbed in one of those abstracted moods which had 
knowing thank for taking care of them through now become habitual to him. Her eyes brightened 
*h*^l T dark night? And then her friend—Paul, he as she caught sight of his slender figure, and she 

' d mid her to call him, when he first came to read ran to place her hand in his with the confidence of 

u ^ nee Hebrew words to her father, a daily an habitual fovoriie. Something which plea‘*ed her 

of”lhe ancient language of the Bible he re- very much had evidently occurred ; but when she 

^ ' d much— Paul was going away to tell was questioned, she only smiled, and said it was a 

i^ro”lo lo^ Him. How very good he was ! She great secret; even papa was not to be told. Yet 
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it was not naughty: Margery had said so. Every 
day after that, for a long time, he found the faithful 
little ^eotinel at her post; and sometimes their walk 
was extended, and she would go with him into the 
bi^y street, clinging closer to her dear companion, 
Md looking up with smiles into his iace, if the 
crowd jostled her, the embodiment of the spirit of 
faith. 

At last the secret was revealed. It was when he 
^ to tell her that he was going, all was ready 
for his departure, and he had but one farewell to 
make. He was later than usual, and she was 
^tchingfor him with more eagerness than ever. 
She tripped demurely by his side, looking so beauti- 
fol in her clean white dress, and her curls in such 
nch profusion flowing round her delicate throat, 
e could not bear to pam her happy heart by the 
news of their parting, so he drew her gently to 
his bosom for the last time, while he waited for her 
alher s return; and they were all alone but the 
Kitten purring in the sun, and old Margery bustling 
m and out intent on household cares. They did not 
alk much, but now and then she would pass her 
hand caressingly over his face, or he would bend 
down and kiss her tenderly. At last be said— 

“I am going, Miriam. This is the last time I 
Mail see you in many a day.” 

echoing the word sorrow- 

“ Ves, as I told you when the spring first came, 
o-morrow I shall be on my way to the deep woods 
the boundless prairies of the western land. ” 
e expected at lea.st a burst of passionate sob.** ; 
a ^ e only nestled closer to his heart, and twined 
her arm more tightly about his neck. 

After a little time, she slid from his knee, still 
rrowful, and came back to him holding a little 
^ miniature of herself, exceed- 
P y I elike, and it had the dreamy, serious gaze 
1 C he had first noticed when speaking of his 
^sion. This was her innocent little secret. It had 
n painted by a poor artist, with more talent than 
len 8, who had his home in the same dark court. 

had thought her so beautiful, that he begged 
p 0 sn to him, intending a surprise to her father, 
o» m his unostentatious way, had once been of 
haiTr* poorer neighbor. That very day she 

iho k home, so she told Paul, and laid it in 

book before him. 

‘•And he was pleased,” said Paul, «and kissed 
^ very like you, as I do?” 

thint ^heve he liked it so very much. I don’t 
he likes pictures at all,” answered the child. . 
looks at my sweet mother, with the \ 

and n** smiled, ^ 

ftiA ^ Sive it to the person 1 loved best in | 

*he World.” j 

Ml 1^^ ^ve it to Margery, perhaps ?” Paul ? 

’ at the thought of bestowing such a gern upon { 

dark little kitchen. » > 

neht would not be J 

** ^or you, because there is no one but 
'^OL. XLin.—15 


I papa and you I ever dream about. Sometimes I 
J have such lovely dreams, and think you are never 
) going away. But you are, and you must fake this, 
and keep it always. I’m sure you will, Paul.” 

A tear, yes, a tear, fell upon the beautiful picture 
' —so touched was he by the earnestness and sincerity 
j of her aflection, and the thi ught that he was so 
< soon to leave her. 

I Her father came, a mild, benevolent-looking man 
I but, nevertheless, the air of one who had no strong' 

} hopes or desires. He was sorry to part with hi> 

S favorite pupil, but blessed him in God’s name; for 
j he, loo, had been “ a minister al out holy things,’ 
and knew the burning zeal which had filled the 
heart of the young devotee. 

The morrow came, and Miriam was restless and 
sad as the hour for their walk drew near, and there 
was no friend to join her. Many and many a day 
did she linger at their old trysting-place, her heart 
beating fast, if she saw in the di.Mance a face or 
figure that might be his. But one day after another 
came and went, and he was not there. Then she 
found other friends, and Time was her consoler. 

Years, many years had passed, and the mission¬ 
ary sat at the door of his rude cabin, and leaned hi^ 
weary bead against the rough unhewn beams for 
support. He was far older, and bad a dejected, sor¬ 
rowful air that had deepened the lines upon his fore¬ 
head, though his dark clustering hair bad not sil¬ 
vered, and his eyes still lighted with the fire of 
manly thought. Yet the frej^h vigor of bis youth 
was spent, and his heart W'as weary and athirst for 
closer sympathy than be had found among the rude 
dw'ellers of the land. Their numbers bad greatly 
increased since he first came among them, and the 
Indian haunts had retreated from before approach¬ 
ing civilization. They had prayed him to remain 
among them, to visit their sick and bury their dead, 
and they were kind to him in their own way. They 
had built his cabin, and furni.«hed it with their own 
rude manufactures, and brought him presents of 
game from the forest, and fruit from their thriving 
farms. But, now the zeal of his first consecration 
was spent, he saw little fruit of all his labors ; the 
wilderne.ss had not yet blossomed as the ro.<e. He 
longed for some one who could sympathize in his 
ardent de.«ire to do good, and to encourage him to 
cost his “bread upon the wafers.” He covered his 
j face with his hands and prayed, communing with 
' the only intelligence that could read hi.s heart, and 
then he looked around him and still sighed 
Perhaps it was that he had seen the clieerfin 
blaze from the fireside of some of his people, as he 
came homewards, and slopped to speak some play¬ 
ful word with the urchins before the door; but as 
he sighed, he wondered if he could have bceu lin^ 
pier had be not denied to his starving heart all hu 
man, household love. “ Perhaps I have wronged 
my nature,” he thought. “ It may not be required 
of me to lead this lonely life.” And then—he never 
could tell what brought the recollection so vividly 
l»efore him at that moment—there came a yearui ig 
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thought of the liule Miriam of years ago—his child* \ will be your ‘ home.’ 1 can remember a^kingyou 
friend, i if you were going home. 


She must be a woman now, and beautiful and < “Do not fear that I hhall not be content. I am 
good. Perhaps she had already a home of her own, < strong and well; I have never been accustomed to 
and her children about her. At any rale, she hud \ luxuries; and am I unwomanly in telling you how 
forgotten him. If she had not, if she still remera- \ my very heart has gone out to you, at your fit>t bid- 
bered her childish promise to love him always—^but 5 ding? I have never lost trace of your labom. 1 
no, he would not be so mad, so selfish, as to ask \ have seen what you have done lor those scattered 
her to sacrifice her youth and beauty to his life of | people. I read of the consecration of your little 
lonely privation. But he could not banish her from \ church; and once 1 have seen one who had met 
his mind, and he went in and unclasped the minia* | you, and who told me of your fervor, and that you 
lure he had not seen for many a day. It was a lit- | were wearing yourself out by your neTer-ceat^ing 
tie faded now; but there were the earnest, serious | labor. He said your eyes were large and dark, 
look, and the soft curls, and the fond smile. How | though sunken, and that you looked too frail forM) 
she had loved him ! and he could almost feel her \ rude a life. You see it was not cUi imagioatioji. 


arms about his neck and her heart beating close to | 
hii. It was the isolation of spirit as well as out- \ 
ward life which had impressed these remembrances \ 
so forcibly upon him. Everything seemed as if \ 
yesterday. Again that yearning thought; and even | 
before a resolve, he had smothered a fear, and was 
pouring out to her, or what he fell to be her now, 
all that was in his heart. 

After the letter was gone, there were weeks of 
anxious suspense ; and then he began to wemder at 
his own madness and folly. Soraeiiraes he would 
try to calm himself with thinking that they had left 
their old home, and it would never reach Miriam ; 
and then he almost wished it would be so, for she 
would never learn his presumption. But at last the 
answer came, when he had quite ceased to expect 
it; and he knew only by the tumult of his emotions, 
as he broke the seal, how much he had periled upon 
v^at would now be revealed. He did not think to 
glance at the signature to see if she was still un¬ 
married, but, as one resolved to drain to the dregs 
a bitter cup, he tore open the sheet, allowing him¬ 
self no hope. 

it Paul—dear Paul!”—he was so dizzy that he 
could scarcely see the words—“you will think me 
strange, unmaidenly, when I tell you that my pen 
trembles in my hand for very happiness. I have 
heard from you once more! The dream of my 
youth, of many, many years, has at last been ful¬ 
filled ! I you had not forgotten me; and I 

have kept you ever in my mind, mingled with all 
lUf\t I counted good and noble. I have kept the 
promise which you recall, unconsciously, for I had 
forgotten it was ever required. I have ‘ loved you 
always,’ Paul. 

“ No doubt much of this has been wild imagina¬ 
tion, nursed in the lonely life I have ever led. I 
mean the seclusion ; for we are still here as when 
you left us, except that my father is older and more 
feeble, and I have assumed Margery’s household 
duties, for we are very poor. You have sought a 
portionless bride. But we will come to you, as you 
have asked, for we know you cannot leave your 
l«eoplc, and your heart will grow strong again und 
•«' comforted by my father’s gentle coun-els; and I 


“ Yes, we will come. My father has said so 
with his blessing, and he will renew his youth liv¬ 
ing among the beautiful things of nature; and I 
shall know you there face to face as I know you 
now in spirit, gentle, patient, unselfish.” 

The promise was kept, strange as it may seem to 
those who walk ever in the beaten track ol cold 
formalities. It was again evening on those hrood 
prairie lands, and Paul Stanbridge waited the ap¬ 
proaching twilight, pondering on the new reTehnon 
of life, the seals of which another day would open 
He wondered if it were not a blessed dream, nr.d 
! then he turned to look once more at the few com- 
\ forts he had recently gathered in bis little cabin foi 
I her who was henceforth to l>e its mistress. She 
\ had always loved fiowers. How fortunate that be 
\ had twined the prairie rose and the deraattsovef 
^ the misshapen walls of his dwelling! and the sinuoth 
j lawn-like s-lope to the river-side, bowpeaceful it ali 
i seemed as it slept in the sun’s last rays! 

) Suddenly, he felt rather than saw on appacb. 

5 and he turned to find two coming slowly towdi 
( him. No, no, it was a dream— they could not reach 
I even the village liefore the morrow-and the stran* 
\ gers were alone, and coming as it they k**^ 

> foot-path. 

\ It w'as no dream ; one more glance, and be knew 
s that venerable form ; an instant, and tlrat nob'e 
I man w^as clasped in a welcoming embrace. The^- 
I was no coldness, no formality in that greetins- 
I was all that he had dreamed and pictured, >hey 
j much more than he had dared to hope; and ^he a 
j bound him forever by her trustlul confidence, 

wimianly devotion. ^ they were united for liic | 
I death. Her father blessed them as he had done < 
\ fore, calling them by that holiest and dearc 
\ titles, “ man and wife,” and, for the fii^^t nmc 
j many years, the missionary had a home. 

? You w’ill W’onder if there was no sad 
\ when the romance of youthlul girlhood bad p* 

5 and Miriam knew that the step was 
I You would need no other answer than a»: 

\ the peace and happiness which sprung *^1’ 

I quiet dwelling, a liglit that was ditFiised amorr 
i his little flock; for lie had found the k-cy to 
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hearts—hi^creed wa« no longer gloomy and morose, ] 
looking coldly on all their social joy. And every j 
ooe loved Miriam, who became, young as she was, ^ 
a guide and a friend to many beside her husband. > 
But did she truly love him ? s 


Her father, happy in hi.s serene old age, did not 
doubt it, as he saw her place their first bom, Paul, 
in his arms, and look up to him with the^trusting 
confidence of old, mingled with a deeper, because 
wilelike, tenderness. 


C/Oij X u Ivliio cx^ 
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T U E TOILETTE IN* E i\ G L N 1). 


CHAPTER V. 

following extract from the last sermon Lati¬ 
mer preached l)efore the youthriil King Edward 
gi^'es a good idea of the dresses of and of the 
rage for French ra>hions. 8jieaking of the lailies, 
he says: “They mn^^i wear French hoods, and 1 
rannol tell you, I, what to call it. And, when they 
make them ready, and come to the covering of the 
heade, they will call and say, ‘ Give me my French 
hood, give me my bonnet, and my cap,’ and so forth. 
But here is a vengeance devil; w'e must have our 
power a name he gave to the bonnet—“ from 
Turkey ol velvet. Far fette, dear bought, nnd, 
when it cometh, it is a false signe. I had rather 
have a true English signe than a signe from Turkey ; 
il a false signe when it covereth not their heads, 
it should do. For if (hey would keep it under 
•te pow^r, as they ought to do, there should not be 
^ny such tussorJ:,<! nor ht/is be seen as there be, nor 

^uch laying out of the hair, nor braiding to have it 
open.” 

The gentlemen in this reign wore velvet caps, 
With a band round them, aud a rosette of ribbons 
®nd jewels on one side. The beard, too, flourished 
Really. Ruffs were worn by men and women, and 

and jackets by the former; while, with the 
®hep, ihe annc.xed head-dress, though of a curious 



Was a great favorite; the ornaments on the | 
j of llie head resemble feathers. \ 

us now turn to \ 

The lovely rose of Bnidgnte’s sylvan shades.” I 

^ stniuble and unfortunate Queen Jane is repre- | 
6d In most of her pictures in a very long-wai^ted > 
wn of home rich material, with a pointed sto- | 
^ er and tight sleeves. Her hair is generally j 
*®P> braided on the forehead) and a veil bangs ^ 


. down behind ; but, on the day of her eorunulion, she 
I was sumptuously attired in a gown ol'cloth of gold, 
I rul ed with pearls; a slomaeher blazing with 
I jewels, and a siireoat of purple velvet edged with 
? ermine, and embroidered in gold; her head-dress 
I was a coif, or caul, of velvet, of the form then in 
) fushiun, and u.'-ually adorned wiili gold and precious 
) stone.s. 

> At thi.s time, gowns were made very long; the 

I sleeves covered the arms to the waist, and but little 
of the neck was allowed to l>o seen. Stunelimes 
the bodice was pointed, and of a dilferent color from 
the petlieoal, and tlie hair was siin[>Iy’ arranged. 

When we speak of the reign of Mary, we may 
exclaim— 

“ Here, Fashion, motley goddess, changing still, 
Finds rcntly siihjeets to obey her will, 

Who laugh ut Nature nrul her simjdc rules;’’ 

for this may” well be considered the era of ruffs and 
farthingales, and, as the ^a^hion of I'olh came from 
Spain, it is probable that the queen first wore them 
out of compliment to her hu-band. They soon be¬ 
came quite the nige among all classe.s. 

At first, no doubt, the ilritish holies found those 
extraordinary modes inconvenient atui unpleasant; 
but they remembered the adage, “II faiit souflrir 
pour etre belle,” and submilfed with a good grace. 
The* queen herself had all her royal father’s love of 
>plend*»r, and revived much of the magnificence of 
apparel that had Ixen forgotten during the reign of 
Edward. Biiroted, cruel, and bioodthir.^ty as she 
wa--. possessing neither the majesty of him whose 

*• Smile was transport, nnd whose frown fate,” 

nor yet any of the proud beauty of her mother, she 
endeavored to make up for her want of per.sonal 
attractions by the aids of the toilette. Her usual 
dress was a robe of colored velvet, trimmed W'ith 
costly fur and jewels, and upon her head she often 
wore a caul of cloth of gold, set with precious 
stones. 

At this time long stomachers were worn, which 
made the waists look very small, and the fai.hin- 
gale, suddenly swelling out over the hips, gave tho 
figure an appearance very diflerent from that in 
tended by Nature. Hanging sleeves also were in¬ 
vented, and open gowns, with embroidered p< lli 
coats underneath. The hair was worn quite p'ain, 
or simply curled on the temples. 
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After the “ good Queen Bess” came to the throne, 1 
the fashions altered in a most remarkable manner. 

Her maj[esly, who was as devoted to dress as any 
modern votary of fashion, possessed costumes of all 
countries, and is said to have left three thousand ! 
habits in her wardrobe when she died. Her vanity 
atid weakness on this subject have been frequently ■ 
alluded to by historians; and, in an old report of the 
presents made to her, we find that the courtiers | 
tved to give her gowns, petticoats, kirlles, doublets, 
or mantles, some embroidered, and adorned with 
jewels. 

Queen Elizabeth, w’hose ruffs w'ere always of ; 
larger dimensions than those of her ladies, was 
much troubled to find a laundress who could under¬ 
take the difficult ta-'k of starching her cambric and \ 
lawn ruffs; for her majesty disdained to encircle | 
her royal throat with those made of Holland, usual- I 
ly worn by her sulijects ; she therefore sent abroad \ 
for a Dutchwoman, whose knowledge of this art \ 
was celebrated. “ There is a certain liquid matter j 
which they call starch, wherein the devil,” says | 
Stubbs, “ hath learned them to wa-h and dive their 1 
ruffs, w’hich, being dry, will then stand still* and in- ; 
rtexible about their necks.” He also alludes to a 
device made of w'ire, “crested for the purpose, and 
whipped all over either with gold, thread, silver, or ^ 
silk, called a supjyertasse, or itnder'prop}>er.^^ 

The partelet, or habit-shirt, was sometimes worn 
with the ruff'; at others, the latter fabric alone en¬ 
circled the throat, and partially concealed the bo¬ 
som, which at this period was more uncovered than 
It had hitherto been in the annals of fashion. But 
I he abomination of wearing short sleeves, which 
once, during the reign of Henry the Eighth, asto¬ 
nished and shocked the fair dames of Britain, ap¬ 
pears to have been a mode that they could not bring 
themselves to follow ; indeed, for many years, arms 
•‘naked down from the elbows,” as Hall describes 
them, w'ere looked upon with horror and di>gust. 

French hoods WTre now' tlie mode, and continued 
fashionable till the reign of Charles the First. 

.. Then on topjies of their stalely turrets (I mean 
heades),” says the indefatigable Stubbs, “ (wherein 
more vanilie than true philosophic now and then) 
stand their capitall ornaments, as French hood, 
hatte, cappe, htrehtr, and such like; whereof some 



oc of velvet, some of taffatie, some (but few) of 
wotdl; some of this fashion, some of that, some of 


this color, some of that, according to the variable 
phantasies of their serpentine minds. And to such 
excess is it growne, as every artificer’s wife (al¬ 
most) will nut slicke to goe in her hatle of velvet 
every day ; every merchant's wife and meaue gen¬ 
tlewoman in her French hood; and every poore 
cottager’s wife in her tatfatie hatte, or else of wool 
at least.” 

Frontlets were now worn very broad, and fre¬ 
quently highly ornamented ; they fell over the face, 
and served to protect the skin from the sun. Bon¬ 
nets, too, begun to be la grande mode ; they were 
first brought from Italy. Hall mentions “millen 
bonnets of dama.^ke gold, with lose gold, that did 
hang downe their backes,” and “ inilJen bonnets of 
crymson satlen, drawn through with cloth ofgoli.” 

Elizabeth i.s represented in one of her portraits 
with a head-dress, ornamented with jewels, very 
nearly resembling a cushion; a richly-laced ruff, 
laid in close plaits, stands out on each side of her 
face for a considerable w'ay, and rests upon her bo¬ 
som. From the back of her gown iw'o wings, pro¬ 
bably of fine lawn, edged with a border ol jew'els, 
and stiffened with W’ire, rise in semicircular sweeps 
as high as the lop of the head-dress, and turning 
dow'n to the ears, form the general shape of a heart, 
with the face, encircled with the ruff, set in the 



midst. A short, clumsy cloak, covered with jcv^els 
and embroidery, covers the body of the gown, but 
allows the small cuffs of the sleeves, the full ruffles, 
and an ornament above the former to be seen. The 
straight and formal stomacher gives her majesty an 
immensely long waist. It is covered with jewels 
and embossed gold ; and her lower garment, or pet¬ 
ticoat, is of rich velvet. 

In another portrait the hair is also turned over a 
cushion, but without any ornament. Instead of the 
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unmeose ruff and wings mentioned above, a sort of 
fan, of clear muslin, edged with rich lace, stands up 
behind the neck. What this curious fabric is called, 
or why worn, fashion alone can tell; but it is fre¬ 
quently seen in the pictures of the time of Queen 
Elisabeth. The rolw is made very tight, quite 
plain, long waisted, and has tight sleeves ; but the 
itithingale which puds it out over the hips gives it 
a very ridiculous appearatice. 

In general, the size of the ruffs was enormous, 
probably to keep the farthingales in countenance. 


As her gracious majesty is represented, in almost all 
her portraits, with the hair dressed as we have de¬ 
scribed, we may suppose that it was her favorite 
coiffure; and, if so, it was undoubtedly the fashion¬ 
able head-dress of her time. Sometimes she is seen 
with a small cap, ornamented with frills, placed on 
the back of her head. 

It is perhaps strange that Elizabeth, hating, as 
she cerlainly did, everything Spanish, should have 
adopted two of their modes, and continued partial 
to them for so many years. 



Tns Farmery, of which.Fig. 1 is the isometriral piggeries and fowl-*houses, fowl-houses,»,/./,/; 

JJevution, and Fig. 2 the ground plan, is in the Old and two places for fuel, m, m. There is a pigeon 
i^nglish style. * hoOse oVer the granary, as may be seen by the ele- 

The plan. Fig. 2, to a scale of vation. These buildings are placed on three sides 

feet to an inch, shows a cattle-shed, a; wagon of a farm-yard, open to the south, and overlooked 

■^'1 implement-house, wi^ a granary over, 3; hay- in that direction by the farmer’s dWlling. The 

c; calf-pen,; cow-house, e; another calf- ; centre of the yard is occupied with a dung-hill, 
/*. slaughter-hdusej g'; swill cisterns and tanks which should b<5 covered with, a root and nearly 

'^•‘holding liquid food, and bins for dry food for, surrounded by the re«er\^oir of liquid manure, con. 

h; pigjcries, i, t, i, i, t; passage between the ducted thither by gutters from the buildings- 

15 * ‘ 
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•‘Well, Morton, have you heard the news?” 

“ Wiiat news 

Whiit news! You speuk as iCthat article were 
n staple commodity in this world of einiui, when 
here it has produced as wonderful a ci»mmolion in 
the nicies of Upperlendoin as the advent of some 
fivc-tiiiled comet. It has saved threescore and ten 
old ladies from rouge et ncir and hy>teria (always 
consequent on a stagnation in scandal), and as many 
young ones from the equally inevitahle alternative of 
Byrun and blue-stockingism. It has efl'ccted more 
transformations in wardrobes and whi>kers ilian my 
inexperienced tongue could relate ; given an entire¬ 
ly new impulse to dentistry; caused aji order for 
a fresh inqiortation of French perfumes; raised the 
price of false hair fifty per cent., and reduced twelve 
tailors to skin and bones. It has broken oti llirtations 
without number, spoiled their rcmaiitic elo|x-mcnts, 
and blighted a first love of some six weeks' dm at ion. 
And yet you ask ‘what news!’ ” 

“Well, I repeat it.” 

“But cun you not conjecture?” 

“ No, Harry, I really have not the lea^^t idea.” 
“Listen then, my dear fellow! hat w’uu <1 \ou 
pay to the anticipated debut of an orphan ludress, 
lovely as an angel, amiable, accomplished, and the 
uncontrolled possessor of a cool hundred lliou-and 
“Is that all?'’ said llio other qui<Mly, while an ex¬ 
pression, the lea<t bit in the world contemptuous, 
curved liis handsome lip. 

“ Is not tliat enough ? How can you preteml such 
provoking indifierence on a sidqect that lias turned 
half of Gotham upside down ?” . 

“1 do not pretend—1 feel it.” 

“ But do you really mean”— 

“I really mean,” a.«sented the other, fixing his 
dark eyes steadily on the face of his gay eompaiiion, 
“that i lake no interest wdiafever in any subject of 
the kind; and that, however beautiful and accom¬ 
plished the young lady might Ire, her claims to 
heircss-ship would effectually deter me from either 
anticipating her debut with pleasure, or seeking an 
acquaintance thereafter. ’ ^ , 

“Pardon me! I forget to co*hsider lho.‘=e foolish 
prejudicos of yours.” 

“ Call them foolish if you plea.se, Harry,” returned 
Morton, calmly; “hut even if they do seem »o to 
you, I must still consider it right to cherish them. 
1 never would marry an heiress.” 

“ Really! what a self-denying, disinterested y«ung 
gentleman! ’.exclaimed Harry, with an expression 
ot comical surprise. “He refuses beaidy, accom¬ 
plishments, a hundred thoU'-and dollars, and all tlie 
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< emoluments thereunto pertaining, before the^ have 
t been even ofieied him! ‘Did this in Caesar seem 
} amliitiiiiis ?■ ” 

1 ^ “Ah! you will have your own fun, Harry,” re¬ 

plied his friend, laughing in spite of himself. “But 
I know you too well to fear being misunderstood. 

I said I never would marry an heiress. What then? 

1 certainly do not anticipate the honor of refusing 
this fair prize, but I mean 1 shall take no steps to 
I obtain her. I might as well say so first as last, and, 

\ by so doing, escape the annoyances I have hitherto 
< endured. Whenever such a rara avis comes on the 
\ tapis, my otTicious friends crowd around, pointing 
\ her out as if she were some eligible office that a little 
I electioneering might secure, thereby assuming that I 
^ possess principles and feelings which I hold in utter 
detestation. To assure them of this, I shall sfnntl 
I as far aloof as possible from this yoxin^ debutante; 

5 no one shall class me with the mercenary crowd 
i ready to prostrate themselves before her golden car. 

1 Were I wealthy also, I might possibly woo her for 
\ herself, lovely and amiable as you represent her; 

^ but, iK'ing merely a poor barrister, depending wholly 
i on my profession, I wull never place myself in a 
' ►ituation tc win, undeserved, the despicable title ol 

i ‘fortune-hunter.’ Besides, experience has suiricient- 
; ly convinced me that marriages of this sort iiivaria- 
I b’.y result in unhappiness and regret. However 
^ di-inicresied the husband's attachment may be, hi« 

\ sense of htnior cannot but suffer abasement in the 
i knowledge that he ow’es his elevation to a woman, 

? and that woman his wife ; and she, on her part, w’ill 
I the real indifference of a heart that nevt r loved 
\ be constantly construing the slightest lack of devo- 
\ tion.even the ordinary retenne of married life, into 
f aught but her wealth. I w’ould rather toil my life 
I out in a desert than roll in splendor under the ban ol 
i so degrading a suspicion. Now' that you know' my 
1 precise sentiments, do you wonder I should feel no 
> interest in this rich orphan beyond that of any up- 
j right man for a young, innocent girl exposed to 
many dangers?” 

1 “ You arc a noble fellow, Morton,” returned Har¬ 
ry, gra-ping his friend’s hand with affectionate 
warmth,-“ and the loveliest and richest lady in the 
land rafght consider it a lucky day that made you 
[ her husband. 1 ’ll be hanged if I believe the heiress 
j IS good enough for you, after all. But we have heard 



I on your western tour ?” * 

I “ In about a fortnight.” . ’ • 

j “As soon as that? Ah! you will have a delight- 

' ful time—ihe.‘e glorious autumn days pas^s w 
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brigUlly, and yet so dreamily, in the quiet s^hades of 
ihe coiwlry! I can feel the soft hazy wind playing* 
about my temples now. It is too bad that I shall 
have to remain in this noisy city, stifled with dust 
and smoke, while you are enjoying yourself so 
rauch; but I will be generous for once, and not envy 

you. Do you intend vis^iling A-?” 

“The ‘loveliest city of the plain !’ certainly.’* 
rbal is fortunate! I have a maternal uncle 
residing a few miles distant, in a most charming 
rmal district. It would just suit your romantic 
ideas of pastoral beauty and simplicity. He is one 
of ihe finest old fellows that ever breathed—free¬ 
handed, free-hearted, patriotic and jovial; and would 
be delighted to see a friend of his scapegrace nephew, 
who was always a prime favorite, notwithstanding 
hisnii>chievous tricks. He must have several pretty 
(laughters grow’n by this lime, too; I recollect a 
couple of rosy-cheeked little romps. Altc^geiher, 1 
fancy a visit of a few days would be quite an agree¬ 
able uiterlude, and, if you wish it, will gladly furnihh 
you W’ith a letter of introduction.” 

“I should be delighted beyond measure, ray dear 
fellow!” replied Morton, cordially; “nothing would 
f^ase me better; and I am only afraid it w'ould 
onlock stores of hospitality and kindness I should 
never he able to PO<jitiite.” 

“Pj'haw! show a due sense of appreciation by 
enjoying them as much as possible; that is all the 
requital necessary under the roof of my excellent 
relative. He is a capital old fellow, as I said before; 
yoa will JiJic him immensely, and I will not say 
ibiU the predile(’tioa may not expend to one of 
ois blooming- daughters. You are so fond of rustic 
charms, and unsophisticated innocence, and all that, 
vbo knows what may happen ?” 

‘‘I m sure I cannot tell, Harry,” returned the 
oihergayly; “these country vi>iis are sometimes 
very dangerous aflairs ; but, if any misfortune does 
my susceptible heart, I shall certainly Jay all 
we blame <7n your shoulders !” 

Jl Was on a lovely affernoon early in October that 
rederick Morton pursued his way along the level 
^rapike leadiag from A-—, through all the fair and 
fertile s<.*cfions of Western Neiv York. He had jour, 
thus far, constantly revelinsr in beauties that 

every traveler admires and celebrates; but doud- 
^pped mountains and thujulei itig cataracts had not 
^^•Iroyed his appreciation of Ihe simpler cliarms, 

^ e mere every-day operations, of nature. He loved 
tu>nt ^ 1 ‘Pects, and, os be curbed bis impa- 

trlnw^ his <^aze to wander over the 

«^‘**'^ht it imparted was fully 
^ Id? r” kioilling feature.®. It 

had l.« ° pastoral l>eauty. The last wain 

Uie field; but tall corn- 
P^ntv distance Jike tents of 

‘^ndman! ^Th ^ victorious has- 

rarest Wealth ^ bending with their 

^tmherin of many a pleas- 

ihrt m were scattered 

eadows, lazily browsing, or switching 


away the flies, and white sheep dotted Ihe ridgy 
( upland. Many a spiral WTeulh of pale blue smoke 
j indicated where some quiet farm house nestled amid 
I its clustering shrubbery, and the gilded vane of a 
! church spire sparkled above the distant trees. 

“ How beautiful ! how full of peaceful happine.'^s ! ’ 
murmured the young tourist. “ One might almost 
believe, in viewing a scene like this, he had disco¬ 
vered a fragment of the original arcadia ; and yet 
there may be many a fboli^h spirit, pining like Ras- 
selas, to know Khe vain, world beyond.” 

Just as he arrived at this speculative point, a 
sudden turn of the locust-shaded road brought him 
before the place of his destination—a large, irre¬ 
gular, old-lashioned building, conveying an idea of 
comfort and plenty, allhough embellished by none 
of ihose mongrel conirivances as much unsuued tr 
the country as a haystack to the middle of Rroad- 
W’ay. There were no Goihic doorways, no Venetian 
blinds, not even a Grecian portico. The house 
was so jK^rfecHy in keeping with everything around, 
that it seemed to have lost its own identity as an 
ab-lraet thing, and become part and parcel of the 
landscape. Its weather-beaten gables were draped 
with clambering vines, mingling and wreathing in 
wild luxurianoe. The grass plat was dororated 
with a few subslamial fruit trees, with lilacs and 
rosebu-hes interspersed; and a primitive balancing 
pole, hung close to the whitewashed paling, added 
not a little to the quaint simplicity of the old home¬ 
stead. Morion received a cordial welcome from 
the old /armerand his pleasant, kind-hearted wife; 
polished too by a touch of genuine refinement that 
made it a hundred times more Haltering. They 
were delighted to hear from Harry, and seemed fuJ- 
ly prepared to esteem his farorite friend. Bui the 
young giiest lent a somewhat divided attention to 
the discourse of the worthy couple. His thoughts 
were constantly wandering to the fair nymphs peo¬ 
pling this rural paradi.-e; and when at length the 
spare room door was*gently opened (after a 8fnrj,( 
preluding rustle in the entry), his bean palpitated 
with an emotion he would have been quite at a loss 
to analyze. But, afas for the downfall of romance ' 

The two beany, hcalthy-looking girls who eurisio,* 
to his polite salutation were as dtflerent as possible 
from the Hebes his fancy had portrayed, and it 
must be confessed, a momentary shade darkened his 
frank brow But it was only momentary ; they were 
really pleasant, and bad sumcieni cultivation to con 
verse very agreeably; besid(*s, they were evicVnfJ 
much struck with the handsome stranger, and the 
complacence of gratified vanity helped not a lin\. 
towards softening bis disappointment. 

The summons to tea was cheeriully obeyed after 
80 long a ride in the bracing air; and, m the verv 
teeth of romance and sentiment, we must aver 
that Morton surveyed the delicate white bread and 
golden butter, the rich cheese, the transparent pre- 
ser\’-es, and all the other staple dainties of a wei: 
filled country table, with the saii-facf ion ofa humrrv 
man. ^ ^ 
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The operations of handing- and helping had barely 
coramenced, when an outer door was dung suddenly 
open, and a 3 "oung girl, shawled and hooded, bounded 
lightly over the threshold. She checked the ani- j 
mated exclamation on her iip.s, and blushed deeply 
as she curtsied to the stranger; then, with timid 
grace, removed her bonnet, and seated herself olso 
at the social board. 

Accidental circumstances orten have a great in- 
tlnence on a hrst meeting. It was so in the case 
before us. Morton had made up his mind to recon¬ 
cile himself to the plain, good-hearted girls who bad 
taken such pains to entertain him; and this last ad¬ 
vent, like half the pleasures in the world, wa.s a 
thousand times more delightful from having been 
unexpected. Ho stole one covert glance as she 
trifled over her plate, then another, and another, and 
each was longer and more admiring than the last. 

And yet she was not slrictU' beautiful; her features 
might have been more faultlessly regular, her com¬ 
plexion more purely white ; but there was a fresh- , 
ness, an innocence about her young face that Mor¬ 
ton thought particularly lovely. He admired the 
rich bloom on her cheek (sodiflerenl from the gaudy 
counterfeit by which his fashionable city acquaint- : 
ances strove to conceal the ravages of excess and ; 
dissipation), the dewy brightness of her lip, the ; 
clear, healthful radiance of her eye. Her attire, ; 
too, was so charming in its neat simplicity; a dress 
of printed cotton, a black silk apron, and a narrow 
band of black velvet encircling her snowy throat. ; 
Morion had seen many an idolized belle; but he 
thought, as he sat there, not one had realized his 
ideal of feminine loveliness like the sweet country 
maiden. 

He soon learned that she was a niece of the good 
farmer, bearing the same cognomen, and at present 
residing under his roof. They called her Mary, the 
favorite name of the poets. Morton’s well-stored 
memory instantly called up a thousand verses chim¬ 
ing to its plaintive sweetnes.^, and he thought it 
precisely suited to her fair young face and the gen¬ 
tle grace of her demeanor. It requires but a very 
short time for people to get acquainted in the coun¬ 
try. The chilling etiquette of fashionable society j 
there gives place to a free social communion that 
places all on a fooling of friendly intimacy. In less 
than an hour after their first meeting, Morton was 
conversing with svreel Mary Williams as uncon- 
slrainedly as if he had known her for years, and 
every moment of that twilight tite-d-tite served 
more fully to confirm his previous impressions. 

She was evidently a child of Nature, wholly un¬ 
shackled by the cold theories of worldly wisdom. 
There was nothing artificial in her sentiments, no¬ 
thing studied in their expression. She spoke of 
what she loved with a warmth bordering on enthu¬ 
siasm, and advanced her objections, in an argument 
that Morton purposely commenced, with an earnest¬ 
ness as delightful as fiaive. He watched the quick 
«*.olor as it came and -went, the drooping of her long 
latches beneath his admiring hut respeclftA gaze, the 


dimpling smile that played upon her lips, and felt, 
for the first time, a strange fluttering in the region 
of his heart. 

“What,” thought he, “are the obstacles to my 
wearing this sweet wild rose in my bosom ? i am 
independent of control, and privileged to please my¬ 
self. If I were only sure that Aer affections were - 
disengaged!” 

That night the image of the gentle maiden hovered 
around his pillow the long night through, and he 
greeted her the next morning with an involuntary ^ 
empressement that brought a still richer color to her $ -■ 
cheek. He was indubitably under the influence of r 

love at first sight—a pas.iion that time could only 
refine and heighten in a nature so noble and so true; 
and, with scarcely concealed joy, accepted the good 
farmer’s urgent invitation to prolong his slay. Mr. 
Williams had taken a wondrous fancy to bis favorite 
nephew’s favorite friend, and could not hear the 
idea of relinquishing his society so soon. He had j 

so many things to show him, so many improve- 
menls it would take hours to explain, Morton must 
not think of going for a week at least. The young 
romancer accommodated himself without a murmur >, 
to all the old gentleman’s caprices; followed him ^ 
through “ histy stubble fields and furrows brown,” 
to see a new fence or praise the piling of a hay- -i 

stack, gave ample credit to ail his manifold contriv¬ 
ances, admired his fine fiocks and herds, and de- v; 
cided that his farm was immeasurably superior to 
that of his rival neighbor, Tompkins. Of course, 
his popularity with Harry’s uncle was sovereign ^ 

and supreme. Meanwhile, how fared he with “ la 
belle cotisine?^* Every hour revealed new excel- ^ 

lences in her character. He saw the unvarying 
sweetness of her disposition, the sunuy vivacity of ! 

her temperament, and discovered also that her intel¬ 
lect was cultivated to an extent her modesty had at 
first concealed. The chains of love were now fully 
riveted. He was convinced that her dear society 
would make life a perpetual paradise, and deter¬ 
mined to set about securing it with all the expedi¬ 
tion possible. 

Conscious that he occupied a somewhat ambigu¬ 
ous position, his attentions were never very marked 
or obtrusive; but there are innumerable delicate 
ways in which a lover may safely convey his senti¬ 
ments. These Morton did not hesitate to employ, 
and was soon convinced they were not wholly dis¬ 
agreeable lo^ the gentle Mary. The mantling bluf^h 
at his entrance, the suppressed sigh at his depart¬ 
ure, the timid veiling of her soft glances, the tremor 
of her voice—all raised a thousand sweet hopes in 
his bosom. The farmer’s good-natured daughters 
seemed to regard the movements of the young 
couple with intense interest, and Morton could have 
hugged them both for the quiet manoeuvring with 
1 which they evidently^trove to advance his cau?e. 

S They were never inconveniently sociable during his 
iitt-d-teUs with the lovely cousin; never intruded oa 
the long twilight walks in which he was' her con¬ 
stant cavalier, and, in short, manifested a sincere 
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disinteresteilness in their own behalf that, io ancient 
days, would certainly have procured them an im¬ 
mortality in the alara. 

Time passed on; the last day of the precious 
week was rapidly drawing to a close. To-morrow*8 
sun must see the young tourist on his travels. Such 
circumstances, trivial in themselves, often influence 
the events of a lifetime. In the present instance, 
they decided Morton upon a full confession of his 
sudden and strange attachment. They were stroll¬ 
ing for the last time in that locust-shaded lane; the 
red haze of an autumn twilight tinged everything 
with hues of voluptuous soAness; the languid breeze 
scarcely stirred the green boughs that arched, arbor- 
like, above them. The whirringof wings and the 
low hum of insects were all that broke the repose of 
halure, as Morton, with strong and manly elo¬ 
quence, urged her to partake hia fortunes, to go 
through life by his side. 

Was he successful? The. fair cheek of the 
maiden burned with a still deeper carmine, the long 
lash drooped more heavily over the downcast eye, 
the sweet lips breathed a timid affirmation, as she 
dropped her beautiful head on the bosom of her 
lover. 


“ Ha ! ha ! ha!” such was the rather mal-dpropos 
ebullition with which Harry Stanly received his 
friend’s happy confidence—“ ha ! ha ! ha ! I beg 
your pardon, my dear fellow, but it is so trry 
droll.” 

" What ?” demanded Morton, stiffly. 

“Oh,” relumed Harry, more gravely, “that 
things should have turned up so; that you should 
feally have fallen in love with one of my country 
cousins. Who would have thought it ? Well, I 
»m rejoiced that our long friendship will be hence¬ 
forth cemented by the ties of connection, and— 
satisfied in every other respect, if you are. But are 
you qtntt sure that this sudden passion, and the 
circumsfances in which it originated, have not 
blinded you to deficiencies that a more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance mighf reveal?” 

“I would stake my life on it!” replied Morton, i 
warmly. “I fell you, Harry, she is an angel I j 
hy do you smile ? Perhaps you think that too j 
r apsodical to influence an impartial judgment. | 
ell, then, she is a high-hearted, high-minded wo- 
as nearly perfect as one of her sex can be. 
Her beauty alone would have failed to bind me; 

* ough she is very, very lovely—such soA, dove- j 
‘Ke eyes, such a rose-bud mouth! Ah, Harry, the ^ 
•weetness of those divine lips, such a beautiful 
oom, the delicate lining of an ocean shell! Yes, 

»he IS very lovely; but, as I said before, that alone 
on have tailed to produce any enduring impres- 
lon. It tjjQ sweetness of her disposition, the 
unc/ouded sunniness of her temperament, the good- 
of her heart, the rich wealth of her intellect 
respect and admiration—that 
meed me of the inestimable happiness I should 
in not securing her for my owu. She may 


not thoroughly understand every point of etiquette, 
every restriction of fashion; but she has a natural 
grace, an innate refinement that will carry her 
safely through the initiation — if, indeed, such is 
necessary. Fear not, Harry; I will never regret 
my choice.” 

“ Well, I must trust to your representations,” re¬ 
plied Harry, with a sly twinkle in the corner of his 
mischievous eye, “ and sincerely hope that you 
have not been deceived.” 

“ Pshaw! Will you not believe”- 

“ Anything, everything, mon ami ! Do not be so 
very sensitive. If I have showm an unnecessary 
anxiety, ascribe it all to my deep interest in your 
welfare. I do not doubt but that your fair Jia 7 icee 
is eveiy'thing you so confidently believe; of course, 
i she cannot help being a little superior from her near 
I relation.'^hip to me. I offer you a thousand con¬ 
gratulations on your happy prospects. And now 
for my own secrets. I am half determined to try 
for the heiress myself.” 

“What heiress?” inquired Morton, coldly, hurt 
at his friend’s unwonted levity on a subject that 
concerned him so deeply. 

“ Oh, I suppose you have forgotten all about it. 
Why, the heiress you so magnanimously rejected 
on the eventful day w hen I first made ybu acquaint¬ 
ed with the existence of our mutual uncle—ahem ! 
that is to be. I am not sw»ayed by such chivalrous 
scruples, and will not pretend to scorn the filthy 
lucre any more than decry the ravishing charms 
that fame allots her. She will be here shortly, as 
soon as the gay season commences, and then I 
shall make my best bow. Ah, Morton, I am afraid 
you have been rather rash in forming that hasty 
engagement.” ^ 

“ Say no more on Hie subject, if you please,” re- 
turned Mo.rlon, indignantly. «I shall forget oar 
early friendship, and all its generous manifestations 
on your part, in this cold, unwarrantable triaing 
The wealth of lad, the beauty of bouris, would not 
: alter my decision or chill my afleclion; nor the dis- 
approval of the whole world convince me that I had 
done wrong. I fear 1 have misjudged your heart 
Harry, that you should judge me by so Bokle a 
Standard.” 

j **A plaguy® on n)y foolish tongue!” said Harrt' 

! humbly; “ it goes like a runaway horse, carrying all 
discretion and prudence with it. Forget that last 
unfortunate expression; trust me, 1 did not m«fan 
it. I must go now, or I shall say or do somethinir 
else to offend. Am I forgiven ?” ^ 

He extended bis hand with repentant gtavity • bm 
Morton again saw that lurking twinkle in his eye 
and caught bis suppressed ■< ha! ba !” as he swill' 
ly descended the stairs. 

Time passed on. Morton fully rcaliied how ah 
sence endears the beloved one. The sweet fhee of 
his Mary was ever present to his view, hef soft 
eyes beaming in his own, her low silvery accents 
thrilling in his ear. He applied himself to his stu 
dies with renewed perseverance, more than evei 
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anxious loalUin liiat po^i(ion wiiieh her dear smiles 
would bless. 

W'e should perhaps have informed ihe reader that 
our hero was an ndvocale, highly talented, and pos- 
se^sifi^ every reijuj>ile for success; hut, as yet, 
yotnii; in Jiis dulieult profession. IJis practice se¬ 
cured him an income every way adequule to his 
want', With a small surplus; but be was eagerly 
antioipaiing the day when a well-won popularity 
should eniil)le him to increase it /burfold, and give 
him a jiruud claim to the hand of his lovely bride. 
Their uinhui was to be deferred till lliat indefinite 
period, which he fell could no! be far distant, it his 
indctaiigable labors were succes.'lul. They were 
both young: an engagement even of several years 
i-ould hut test their mutual constancy, and render 
its ultimate reward more sweet. Meanwhile, he 
corresponded regularly with Jus gentle lady-love, 
dispatching long letters overflowing with love and 
hope, and receiving many a timid missive in return. 

Harry’s visits were, as usual, of almost daily oc¬ 
currence. lie conversed 1ml iitlie on his friend’s 
aliairs, evidently thinking that a somewhat danger¬ 
ous topic; but never failed to launch out into some 
new coulidenee on the subject of his aulicipaled 
comiuesl. Morion w'as suipri>cd at the eonslaney 
with w hich his giddy brain adhered to this one idea, 
and would have been grieved and di>gu.sted, had 
not the young aristocrat’s own wealth and station 
exonerated him from all mercenary motives. He 
Ihcrcfore regarded it merely as one of Harry’s 
numerous capncc.s. 

One day be made his appearance, breathless with 
excitement. 

“Congratulate me, Morton! the hcirc'S is in 
town! 1?he arnvcJ some lime fuice ; ami, Frulay 
eveninz, lliere is to be a bniliaiil .w>« at Jlvs. 
Greyson’s in her honor. Ot' course, we.shall both 
receive an invilaiion; and, ol'course, you will go.” 

o\VcU”- , . . 

1 * No excuses !” inlcrniplcd Hurry ; “ il is iiidis- 
nciis^ihly necessary. 1 vi“nt your ophiion on the 
lady before I commit myselb II ibat is luvorable, I 
am in for il, heart and soul.” 

Morton was obliged to yield to his fnend’s urgent 
solieitntions, though really caring very little about 
the matter, and promi.scd, if he rccetve.1 an invita¬ 
tion to accept it. It came anon. The eventful 
evening arrived; and Morion, attired with elegant 
simpliciiy, and looking exceedingly handsome and 
il fatU, was whirled, in his friend’s stylish 
equipage, to the gay scene of festivity. 

Il was one of those brilliant assembUes, the lavi>h 
magnificence of which often causes an after lifo of 

~ ^ s _ 1 .1, it'. • assart llisxir C.ni1l« 


penury. Immense chandeliers diflui^d their soft¬ 
ened radiance through the large saloons, lending 
everything an aspect of almost tairy splendor. Cur¬ 
tains of the most costly damask swept the door 
with their golden fringes, gracefully looped and 
festooned around the polished mirrors that refk-oted 
every movement. Vases of rare exotics made the 
mr heavy with odors, and specimens of the finest 


\ btatuary peopled every niche. Books, paiotiogs, 
f articles of veriu, everyihiog that wealth could pur- 
} cha.-e or taste invent, wa.s scattered in splendid pro- 
I fusion. And Ihe guesps —how proudly moved that 
aristocratic crowd through the superb rooms they 
honored with their presence ! There was a collec¬ 
tion of the best and fairest. Forms ilmt might have 
served Praxiteles for a model, eyes brighter than 
tile diamonds that flashed back each glancing ray, 
cheeks lovelier than the rose-wreaths, bosoms 
whiter than the rich lace that half veiled their 
voluptuous charm.s. But Morton cared not for 
them all; he thought of his own sweet Mar)*, his 
timid wild flower, and siglied with weariness in the 
mid>t of the brilliant throng. Suddenly, his frieud’s 
impatient voice .sounded in his car. 

Come, Morton, I have seen her, have been in¬ 
troduced to her, and have now the privilege of pre¬ 
senting you. Keporl has not erred for once. She 
is an angel of beauty ! Come, she is resting in the 
conservatory.” 

Morton turned mechanically from the fine picture 
he had been contemplating, a pastoral scene of great 
fidelity and beauty, and followed Harry to that wil¬ 
derness of sweets. 

What saw he there? A graceful female figure, 
magnificently attired, bending over a vase of rare 
exotics. Her long bright tresses were decked with 
gems and flowers, and, in the po.sition she stood, 
half veiled her countenance from view ; but Morton 
fell his heart l)eal with uncontrollable agitation. The 
introduction commenced. 

“Miss Alwynl” ifhc raised her eyes. Power 
of goodness! coifd be believe his own? Yes, it 
was even so! Mary Williams and the beautiful 
heiress were one and the same ! 

The amazement of our hero may lie belter im¬ 
agined than described. His fixed gaze was a con¬ 
centration of the most intense a>lonishmenl that 
human mind cun ex)Xiricnce, and we will not 
what image bo might not have been transformed 
into, bud not Harry’s gay voice broken the spell. 

“ There, ray dear fellow, that tragic stare is un¬ 
doubtedly very apropos and afl’ecting ; but i think il 
has lasted full long enough. You are making my 
fair cousin there feel very awkwardly. Are your 
eyes irrevocably glued ? Well, then, at least ‘lend 
me your ears,’ while I rehearse a little story lor 
your particular benefit. Once upon a lime (1 "ill 
commence in the true tScbehereaaiie style) there 
lived a young maiden, beautiful, exceedingly, and 
endowed with every grace and excellence that Na¬ 
ture can bestow. But, alas, she had the horrible 
misfortune to be nch, the uncontrolled possessor of 
increa'sing thousands. This was the one bane ol 
her life, the golden stumbling-block in her way to 
happlne.ss. She viewed everythin.g through a jauo- 
1 diced medium, and looked upon love and frieQd>hvp 
a# mere heartless subterfuges at the shrine of her 
\ *wcallh. But there was one she cud not dbtrust, 

' her madcap cousiu Harry, and to his sympailuzing 
ear .-he confided all her tormenting suspicions, her 
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unhappy prejudices. He was not prepared to com- 
hal iliern with regard to the world in general ; but, 
in pride of heart, toid her of one bright exception, 
one noh!e soul that scorned the petty interests by 
which she suflered so much. He described its 
purity, tts excellence, its high-minded integrity; 
and she, from mere feminine curiosity, perhaps, ex¬ 
pressed a desire to see the form that enshrined if. 
Jle promised to favor her wishe-s; but, first, to 
4ssnre himself that he had not been deceived, made 
oh; of a litrfe finessing. It was successful; the 
heiress vrtii repudiated as indignantly as the woman 
could have desired, and the gratified dipioniatisl had 
now only to achie\’e a meeting. In that also he 
was successful. To the hou>e of a country relative, 
who was likewise an uncle of the fair const»e, he 
directed his unsuspecting friend, and there, under 
cover of an imposition, which tlie amused family 
favored, she saw and — but there the chronicle 
ceases. I am not clearly informed beyond that 
point.” 

“She saw and loved him,” said Mary Alwyn, 
rci'uraing the thread of the narrative, and liftingher 
soft hnmid eyes to the changing countenance of her 
lover. “ She knew the integrity of his principles, ; 
the high nobility of his nature, ana, as his other | 
manifold excellences developed themselves, she 
gloried in surrendering the rich wealth of affect ion 
that had lain hoarded so long. I say this,” she 
continued, “ to prove how implicitly 1 trust in your : 
love, how sincerely I believe in the disinterested- ;I 
0 / your motives. U’’ere j'ou (o prove a very ;! 
Bluebeard in after life, I could not accuse you of 
having wooed me for ray wealth. Vour most 
weighty prejudice is overthrown; but there are 
others which require a different consideration. 1 
ojghf not ask you, .«o proudly sensitive, to compro- 
nibe yourself in the opinion of the world, nor will ' 


I I do so. I am your affianced wife, bound to yoa by 
every tie of love and honor; but none shall know' it 
now. Strive upward in your noble career—Mary 
Williams is still the guerdon ; win the high goal 
which IS already yours In perspective, and then 
openly' claim the hand it will be my pride and glory 
to Ixistow.” 

Need we inform the reader that Morton caught 
the dear girl to his bosom, and impre>sed more 
kisses on her glowing lip« than the delighted Hurry 
cou.'d enumerate ? 

Time passed on. The W’orld wondered at tlie 
impenetrability of the beautiful heiress, who could 
still remain “fancy free,” while so many were 
sighing at herfect, and had arrived at the conclusion 
that she would ultimately prove that unheard-of 
thing, an old maid from choice; when, one bn>hi 
morning, the fa.-hionabJe pa;x*rs came out with the 
astounding intelligence that Mi.ss Mary Alw’yn, the 
wealthy heiress, had been led to the hymeneal aliar 
by Frederick Morton, Esq., “one of our most 
talented and distinguished lawy'ers.” Of course, 
there were a few binfs, a few innuendos, from disap¬ 
pointed mofber.s and r€‘jected sons, and (hen it was 
decided that it had been a briJjjaut match on both 
aides. 

Yes, Morion had attained his object; his nnwro- 
ned labors had won their rich rt‘Ward. He hn,/ 
married an heiress, and still rejoiced in the p:oii,l 
consciousness that lliere bad been no aj-pornu con¬ 
descension, even on her part. By mutual consent, 
they renounced (he heartless payelies of ra-hionablo 
life, and look possession of a cliarming re-idcncc cn 
(he banks of the romantic Hudson; and there, 
through long years of unclouded connubial bappi- 
ness, blessed in their changeless constunry, jovirg 
and beloved, (hey never found cause to rt grot the 
important consequences of the country visit:' 
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R.'-.ader, (Jo you Jove reminiscences ? Do y< 
hx»k back with a pleasure-throbbing heart to (I 
remembrance of some schoolboy frolic and its d 
»ouemeut, and sigh again for those happy day 
whose clouds are all forgotten, and whoso brigi 
S'uns are siiJJ ns brilliant as ever in the firinamei 
memory? Then I can ask your company for 
tune, while I stray once more among scenes whic 
are, and ever will be, a source of merriment w'he 
^ back upon them. 

A reminiscence has its own peculiar character ti 
e, whether it dates one or fifty years ago; so 
* out saying when or wliere, I will simply' men 
and t! vacation at the University of- 


, - -ni iiiv ijuxvtTsny or- 

thrown suddenly upon my wits’ end f 
^^^^cthing^lo do to amuse myself during the ho 


I Among my friends in “ our town” was W'ilf jCub 
ner, a young man of considerable musical talent/ 
^ and whose abilities on the piano were really of a’ 
I high order. A young Frenchman, Jean Mortier by 
^ name, who was an exceedingly beautiful performer 
j on the violin, was passing some fitiJo time with 
j A thought, a word, was enough with vom.g wild’ 

' fires like us—and, presto, we resolved to set off lo 
< visit the far-famed Mommolh Cave of KentuePv 
; and to pay our expenses on the wav in no less'a 

! concerts, to heighten the 

j frolic of our trip. 

j 1 was no musician; bin was soon drilled into 
) some seven or eight sonjs. Wc obtained the 
; sistance of another, a Mr. Morly |who was i,e 
; flutist and vocalist extraordinarv). that at least one 
^ seasoned head migltl restrain our over-boineroo. 


o 
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lipirits, if need be; but no, no, Messrs. Morlier, 
Kuhner, and Company rausl be digiiined; there 
could not be that danger. 

I will not delay to apeak of all the practicings, 
disputes, rehearsals, and contentions that were gone 
through with; enough, our tickets were printed 
on hne green glazed cardboard, posters and pro¬ 
grammes all ready, our newest coats brushed up, 
and, with as little liaggage as need be, off we start¬ 
ed in the stage on a bright Tuesday morning. 

D- Springs was our first aim. There we 

could make our in style, and fill our pur.«es 

well to start upon. Why, there were eight hun¬ 
dred visitors at D -! We scrupulously emptied 

our pockets of every cent, except enough to take 
us to the Springs, and, committing ourselves to 
Dame Fortune, started for the Mammoth Cave. 

As became us, we grew most dignified imme¬ 
diately; talked in the most familiar manner of the 
latest operas; carelessly alluded to this thing that 
bad happened, or that person w-e had met during our 
stay in London or Pari.s, in Bo.ston, New York, or 
New Orleans. And, in fact, had we been attacked 
on these subjects, some one of us could have extri¬ 
cated the party. Mortier lieing a Parisian, Kuhner 
of German descent, Morly an Englishman, and your 
humble servant a son of New England, and a resi- 
dent, lately, of the Crescent City, we pretty well 
represented all neighboring parts of the globe. 

Ere many hours our staging was over; and, to 
our great sali?=faction, we were soon quietly seated 
ill comfortable arm-chairs on the boiler-deck of a 
trim little steamer, gliding down the river upon 

which was situated the fashionable D-Springs. 

No matter what river, whether the Alleghany or 
the Mississippi, the Cumberland or the Illinois, it 
was a beautiful stream ; and, as we glided along, 
the cool breeze swept refreshingly upon our heated 
and aching brows under the sultry sun ot August. 

u \ye will arrive by dusk,’' said Kuhner, at 
length, as we sat ruminating on our approaching 
debut, “ and in lime for the ball to-night, which is 
Tuesday. Give our concert to-morrow night.” 

oDiabUr exclaimed Mortier. “Concert! It 
there is tout ie vioudi at D—^ and they know 
what mu<ic is, we will give twoV 

“ Certainly,” cried 1, wc will not leave eight 
hundred rich, gay, and fat^hionable loungers with- 
out at least two concerts.” 

“ Agreed,” returned Kuhner; “ that is, to-morrow 
and Thursday nights. We can leave on Friday 
morning. And where next ? 

1 . It is not worth while to stop at sriaU places, 
answered Morlier. “ Let ns go clear through di- 
redly to Louisville ” 

“Louisville!” exclaimed Morly. 

“ Yes, pour qiioi non ?” 

Morly only shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 
I doubled myself wbelher .tome of ns, at least 
would pass muster at Louisville, and proposed an 
other town of some considerable size, bat a fe^ 
Hours Bleamnoatmg from the Springs. 


? ** Bien” replied Morlier. “ There on Friday 

\ night.” 

j Agreed,said the rest; and we fell to musing 
I again. 

^ Will you take a look at the quartette, reader, as 
; we sit here ? 

Morlier was tall, handsome, and dark complex- 
toned, of about twenty, the only one of us, I be¬ 
lieve, who was at all wealthy. His was a very 
aristocratic air, increased by a thick black mus¬ 
tache and imperial, from the effect of which append¬ 
ages alone we expected to reap much success. 

Morly was a tall, solidly-built Englishman, ol 
large and marked features, a very pleasant compa¬ 
nion, and a downright sort of man, to whose judg¬ 
ment we would have trusted much, bad we ever 
once connected (he idea of judgment with our enter¬ 
prise. 

Will Kuhner and myself were but about seven¬ 
teen or eighteen, the youngest and most sanguine 
of the party. Will was a little the taller, quite 
handsome, gay and volatile in bis disposition, and, 
as I have before stated, a perfect master of the 
piano. As for myself, it matters little. I wasmc^ 
ry at times, sober at times, never disheartened by 
anything real, oAcu by nothings, and always “wide 
awake” for a frolic. 

And there we sal, in positions characteristic ot 
our nations. Mortier, of course, had his cigar. 1 
btelicve Kuhner was composing a waltz, he looked 
so abniracied; while Morly and 1 were illustrating 
the saying, “The English believe a chair to be a 
quadruped, Americans a biped.” I do not know 
of what tAry were thinking; I w’as wondering if 
there would be many pretty girls at 1>—, how to 
get introduced, before or at the ball, &c. 6cc> &c., 
when Kuhner exclaimed— 

“ Chaiinoy”—he called me by my middle name— 

“ how do you think the profits will stand ut D-, 

after two nights’ performance?” 

“ Finely,” said 1—“ finely.” 

“Right,” answered Will. “There are eight 
hundred visitors, according to the last accounts. 
They must be dying for amusement. Say half of 
them w’ill come : is that unreasonnhlo?” 

“ Not at seventy-five cents,” said Morly; for we 
had fixed our price at that. “ You need not expect 
four hundred at seventy-five cents.” 

“Shall we reduce it?” asked 1. 

“ No,” vociferated Morlier; “ f will not perform 
for fifiy cents! They will think us more aristo¬ 
cratic if we charge much.” 

I “Well, say three hundred,” resumed Knhner; 
“and even,” added he, in a low voice, “to be per 
fcclly within bounds, at fifty cents, and three hun¬ 
dred a night; that makes three hundred dollars 
gross receipts.” 

“ Just so,” said I. “ And fifty dollars will cover 
all possible expenses, bills, programmes, and all, 
will it not?” looking at Morly. 

Morly nodded. 

“ I tell you what I will do, Chaoncey^” said Wifi 
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Kubner, »I will insure you firty dollars for your 
fbare of the pro6t8 at the Springs, if you will give 
me all over.” 

“ Make me that offer,” said Morly. 

“No,” returned he; “one is enough. I offer 
that to Chauncy.” 

“ Seriously ?” asked I. 

‘•Seriously.” 

I laid it over and over in my brain ; recollected ; 
our la.<!t rehearsal, which was pronounced by our ^ 
select little audience to be splendid ; thought of the j 
likelihood of having an increased number the se- { 
cood n/ghi, if we came off with ec/a/ the first; and j 
deliberately refused it. i 

“I will take seventy dollars,” said [, ‘‘and no- ^ 
thing less.” | 

But here the bell, interrupting, called us to an I 
fatly tea; and, soon after, we were put on shore, j 
An omnibus shortly appeared, and, having commit- J 


Springs, and desire to give a concert there the fol¬ 
lowing evening. 

He was a cool, calculating man, Smith was, and 
surveyed us all for a little lime (the other two had 
joined us), as if judging what sort of a concert we 
Would give. We spoke of it, however, as a jkrr- 
feetJy customary thing; none of us looked at all 
abashed; and, finally, a glance at Mortier’s mus¬ 
tache and imperial carried the day, and he an¬ 
swered— 

“ We have a very fine large ball-room you can 
use. There is a lanry ball there to-nighl, and danc¬ 
ing every evening; but that can be set aside for 
your concert on to-morrow.” 

“What kind of a piano have you?” asked 
Kuhner. 

“ You shall see in a moment,” returned Mr 
Smith : “ a very excellent one.” 

Morly asked to be shown the ball-room. At that 


' —>-’—...(s lu oc snown tne ball-room At ihot 

our uggage to a baggage-car, with the excep- < he led us to the .second slorv and u h r t ’ 

.ioa or ,he sacred violi,. of our M. Froncaia. wo ! oui.e a larao. „ I 1 ■"'<> 


lioa ofihe aacred violin’o> our M. Francais, we 
drove off, uphill-ward. 

An hour’s slow dragging along gave us ample 
tune to think how to make our appearance at the 

far-famed D-Springs. It was agreed that those 

who did not appear to appreciate themselves would 


- qin.e a large, well-aired apartment, opening on one 
j side and end upon an cuter, on the ,.ij,er side 
5 upon an inner, gallery. Tlie walls were Ihieklr 

studded with windows reaching to the door. 

I “This roora,”,«aid our landlord, “my servants 
; ean arrange. Seals in ahundance are at hand • the 


.01 ^.hongh. much of by others: and therefore it j P-o ean^l. bright 
.nccessarylopuionanairofinodest worih,try | just before snpiicr. AM these nrenaraii > f^ 

oolfastrislocraiicalandasmuchateaseaspo.s- | see attended to mvself.” ^ "Hs I will 

«l-teni any situations into which we might happen 1 “And romiiVu'vonr charge for the 
'» tit,I, and, above all, not to be too much elated by ' .aoiWe demanded Mortier ” ^ 

our success, and to take it as perfectly a matter of ; The accent was purely Freneh_ih 
toarse. Mortier must promenade the most fash- J doubt about it-and, mier a moment’ ““ 

«able msort, several times during the day; for “ Twenty dollars w iVb! ZTl ‘‘TT~ 

^ose miislachcs and imperial !-lhey alone would j he. '"X fcnsonable.” said 

hZriZ"' I ; but not being by 

stepped from the omnibus, fuliv ^ere not 


stepped from the omnibus, Ailly impre.ssed j 
wi'h the importance of maintaining our’dignity, and 
a ed J'lowly toward.'? the main buildiiig.s. The.se ^ 

kiT ® I 

’ smaller cottages stretched in iwo i’ 

rows along down the slope, and also faced the firn I 
a t e ower ground.s. Others were scattered ^ 
egularly around, more or less distant. Parties ; 
at Jh ff®”*len3en, or of both, were to be seen < 

walking, sitting, reclining here and j 

Soles r°"' ">« *'o‘^ ' 

Stress f* '“^‘"""'Panying some fair song- 

laugh ■’ 'be merry peal of childhood's ? 

U«ars’ n^‘'u with the aroma of i 

verv' fl ° ^-Springs promised to be a ? . 

parsed oITT scenes, we ^ | 

Morlv .frsvs , ^^whner and ? 


J > V. ^ I . o — —avsTT nc were not 

i 'Og'viug concerts and to concert-room prices 

f j we dared not remonstrate. He saw dissatis/hetion’ 

1 ' doubtless, m our looks, and added— 

i ! "TheHaulburgfamily were here last week an,I 

. j gave a concert in this room to . large bouse I 
;> charged (hem the same.” " ‘ 

I I will not spin out my story. We assented to an 
; .mposmon from fear of showing our ignorance, and 
< a servant soon led the way to „ur rooms Our 

^ rnoww, we tondly hoped; but, alas' D-__ s 

! was too crowded; a little ..oemrof 

S 111 ’ 'n * two 

double beds, a table and a washsiand, two w.ndowt 

> ^d a door was allotted to us ! And this f„, fou^" 

j With a sigh, we received our trunks, then carefully 

; m^e our totlet, and spent the even.ng at the fancy 


Woriv stopped forT'y-"*’ "t""’ ' commenced n., 

?)-«lfwea.i„.o.heoffic:Tn'r’ I I" -n-pic«o„s pos^:!:* 


'“ywlf wen in. .i Mortier and 

''s soon ns ” '■*‘*’’-'''«ocd our names, 

who bore the”^* 

(f do not reLrT^h"*'’’ of Smith 

John or not) w-hether his Chri.stinn name Was 

’'ot-. xuti.lie'® '*•* 


— ...J.. ,,, ino.si conspicuous n...;, 

I end plentifully distributing the ,^ogrammes ' 

; Strolled about among ,l,e wood.s much of the day 
I feeling about as contented with our prospect, le 
i could wish, and i.npslien.ly lm>hi„g forward ,o th! 
! evenings performance. And yet Mortier spoke 
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truly, a*!, coming behind me once while writing in j the fall, and then tuned the whole piano into ts 


my diary—a ron.'-fant habit with me—he mhl — | g 

‘•Put down, ‘ We are very trembling.’ ” < t 

Ve.'J, we were very trembling; we were about j b 
to appear in public, before a large and fa.<hionol>le h 
audience, where it would be ncceji.^ary to subdue : 
oil embarraNMiient that might reveal us as novi- b 
tiafes in the life, and acquit ourselves of our vari- tl 
ous duties in asuifahle and becoming manner. The b 
differenl trials of our were flitting before my 

mind, as I approached the main building, in my | tr 
walk, where several omnibuses, coaches, and vehi- : I 
cles of every description were standing, and which at 
crowd.s, pouring from all parts of the grounds, were 
rapidly filling. I knew that those who desired to | rn 
take the boat left daily at this hour for the river ci 
landing-place ; and now, to my dismay, I beheld a m 
major portion of our expected numerous and fash- : le 
ionable audience departing. ; 

On inquiry, I found the fancy ball of the night : in 

before had clo.^ed the season, and D- Springs : in 

was about to be depopulated. Smith, cautious fel- ; 1 

low, had told us nothing of this. 'w 

A hand w’as laid upon my shoulder; I turned, and 
beheld the visage of Will Kuhner, ns blank at this : h 
unexp-mted exodus as you can imagine. t! 

“Chauncyl” 

“Will!” ^ 

«as it four hundred, at least, we will have to¬ 
night?” ” 

“Well, diahhV' exclaimed Mortier, who now e 

joined us, “ they cannot all go aw'ay: for, parhUu, 
there are not carriages enough to lake them. r 

No, they did not all go ; but it became necessary y 
to redouble the attractions to bring in as many as A 
possible of those who remained, and also advisable, 
even Mortier acknowdedged, to reduce the tickets ] 
to fifty cents. J 

I was forthwith dispatched to oversee eight serv- < 

ants in their awkward task of moving the piano up 
stair** Not knowing precisely what positions were 
end what were not injurious to the instrument, I 
determined to seem to the bystanders rather over- 
oarticulnr than ignorant, and therefore to scold them 
all the way up, unless they carried it perfectly level. 

But my fear of seeming over-vigilant was useless, 
for the blockheads began to roll the piano (mmua its 
legs and pedal board) up stairs, as a drayman rolls 
along a box of merchandize, without regard to the 
.. This side «p with P®'"'"' °° 

alternately appearing and disappearing All my 
orders and entreaties were of no avail; it was 1 
rolled into the concert room, and, one end being ■ 
aet upon the floor, the other was dropfed, until its 1 
leg# were reattached. 

I should have been in despair, had I not thought 
11 would give Will Kuhner an excellent opportunity 
to display his tuning and repairing abilities. 

I sent for him; we took off the lop, opened all 
the gallery windows wide, for the edification of the 
listeners and promenaders without; and friend 
Kuhner commenced repairing the strings broken by 


good a stale as was possible, much to the ad/nira- 
tion of the little volunteer audience; for, as I have 
liefore said, Kuhner was quite a young-looking fel¬ 
low of only seventeen. 

The evening came; guards were mounted on the 
bordering galleries; for it was too sultry to close 
the windows, and, the outside accomraodatioos 
being more comfortable than the inside, and decid¬ 
edly cheapery we feared they would be better i»- 
tronized. We were all dressed in our Sundays; 

I had eaten no supper, for fear of injuring my voice; 
and all things were ready. 

A few occupied the front seats. Mortier and 
myself entered the room, he carrying his violin- 
case, and I some music, which we laid upon a table 
near the piano, and stepped out upon the cool gal¬ 
lery to await the arrival of the company. 

They came slowly. Will Kuhner stood watch¬ 
ing them with a quizzical look , Mortier was dust¬ 
ing his patent-leather gaiters with his handkerchief; 

1 was trying to recollect the air of my first song, 
when Morly joined us. 

“I have just learned,” said he, “that not one 

hundred of the company remain at D-, and that 

they have been satiated with concerts of late ; and 
therefore even what are left here will not turn out 
very Avell.” 

No time w'as left us to comment upon this chilling 
information, for the impatient stamping of our audi¬ 
ence hurried us into the room. 

We made our salams (between you and me, kind 
reader, I think we looked like a very genteel com¬ 
pany upon the whole), and William Kuhner opened 
with Hertz’s brilliant “ La Pariiienne'' 

It was well received—it deserved to be—and 1, 
poor novice I, who did not know a note of music to 
my name, “ took the stand.” The symphony end¬ 
ed, I dashed at once into one of the popular songs of 
the day, and went through four lines of the first 
verse, while I was collecting my courage. But I 
forgot the fifth; I hesitated, referred to the music 
in my band, in my confusion looked to the wrong 
page, and was obliged to come to a full pause. 
Reader, imagine it, and pity me! What should I 
have done, had not Will come to my aid, begun a 
second symphony, as if it was all right (he always 
extemporized his symphonies), and whispered me 
the next words I He concluded, 1 had collected roy 
wits, found my place, and went on through the 
piece; but how, only the audience can tell I know 
not. 

I gave place to a solo on the violin, nnd devotee 
myself to the study of my next song; and, present¬ 
ing myself again, had it by heart, and confronten 
\ my judges with an undaunted air. The piece 
1 »» Tho Old Arm-Chair.” As I sang, 1 counted the 
\ little crowd before me. Fifty—only fifty ^'cn fr^ • 


Forty pay—^twenty dollars receipts 


-hem! 


penses: iw'enty dollars for room; 


two days’ board 


for four, sixteen dollars; four dollars for 
brought up from and taken back to the river! 
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»ot slop to think of expenses in getting to _, 

and how we should get away! But one dollar 
twenty-five cents in the common purse ! I will not 
Vouch that I did not suit the action to the word, 
when I desired that the audience would 

Calf it not folly, and deem me weak, 

While the scalding drop starts down my cheek.»> 

But we went on gallantly. We thought nothing 
beyond us. Morly sang Russel’s “ Maniac” and 
Wind of the Winter Night.” We drew boldly on 
the most difficult works of Bariot, Hertz, Bellmi, 
Lafonf, Loiii., and Loder. Will Kuhuer W'ound up 
"idi an original grand Fanta.sie on our National 
Airs, and we retired amid the heartiest applause. 

One liiilc act of courtesy on the part of our land¬ 
lord, the good Mr. Smith, I must not forget. Wo 
had engaged, and were to pay twenty dollars for, 
the room for the evening, but three times before 
we were through, he sent up to us to hurry over, 
once asking us to omit part of our programme to 
ai'patch the concert, as be wi'.heil to set the com¬ 
pany to dancing as soon as it was possible. We 
look our time, however; and, when done, gathered 
together our music, cVc., and abandoned the room 
to Terp^icho^e and her disciples. 

'VVe ^-eparated on the .spot, without a W'ord. It 
a bcantiJnl night, and we each probably wan¬ 
dered for a few moments among the quiet woods 
around. I did, at least; and we reached our cabin 
one by one, and retired without a word spoken be- 1 
tween us. < 

Next warning the rising sun shone brightly in the j 
window behind me, and aroused me early f 
ooked about and sat up; a dim recollection of the < 
ajl night and our present position came over me, j 
an I hesitated whether to laugh or—not to cry, I ( 
tope, bul^to lay down again in despair. At this ! 
iDomcnt, Will Kuhner, who was on the farUier side ^ 

01 the opposite bed, awoke and confronted me for a ^ 

moment m silence. We looked at each other, then j 

our still sleeping comrades before us, and then at 
each other again, J 

Jill, ’ said I, at last, will take the fifty dol- 


lars. 

a 15* burst into 

amn 7 **^* <uughter. Our companions were 
aroufted instanter. 

me mn*i bcaven!—yes, by heaven, it’s driven 

Moruer could no, a-li.sh ,he joke. .< r see ootlnng 
J '“"U’uns: .n all this,” said he, dolelully. 

_«orly nodded assent to h.m. o Ve,., by heaven : 

. > heaven, it’s driven me mad 

“There ^ roared. Morlier groaned. 

8 a good time coming, boys!” chimed 

break ii violin; whether to 

" clZ^Z ZZ tZT, ' ®j»<=“'ulcd be 

y**" “>,nk to get money to jaty and no 


home? or will you go on and give some more con¬ 
certs? DiabUy^ 

“ ConcertH!” exclaimed Kuhner. “ Thank yon, 
quite sufficient. No more, I ’in obliged to yon 
and he whi*»i)ed “ Begone, Dull Care.” 

Morly and 1 tuned up again, in duet — 

“ Let those who sigh in sadness here 
Rejoice and know a friend is iieui 

“ Parhleu ejaculated Morlier. “ I should Jiko 
to see him.” 

“Ah, Jean Morlier,” exclaimed Will, ‘ why did 
you not shave before •j'on came to ihi'i ill-iuied 
spot ? Those mustaches of yours have cost us ten 
dollars extra, at least. Btil, Morly, my friend,” 
j continued he, with great mock gravity, ‘Mierc, take 

j this w'alch”—suiting the action to the woid—com- 

< panion of my sorrows and my toils, hie il,ce unto 
I some wealthy gentleman, and see what niunevs 
J thou canst gain upon’t.” 

I “ Take, too, this diamond ring,” returned I, suit- 
> ing the action, and the action merely, to the word * 
j “and speedy pray return.” ' 

I Morly .vpraug into his inexpresMbIcs, swun- ou 
J his coat, ami d,..appcarc,l. iM„r,ier, 

J doubtless, sleep to be 
J relapsed into tliat slate ol bli.s..,u| ujaeraueo 
I kuhner and I gayly dre.s.ed onrselves. and packed 
; up. I the., approached, and woke ourlne.d Jean 
< once more. * 

[ “ Shall I go up to the house,” asked I “ .. 

: the bills for a second concert to-night ^ 

’ x\-o!” von,crate,I ho; and 

he poured forth a torrent of French, which 1 never 
attempted to translate. ^ 

Morly soon returned. He had me, a uen.leman 
from ..our •own," who had forced the orJZZ 
dat.iig and oiligtug Mr. S„,„h red,,,,, „,e 

on tlje roo,^ to ten dollars (which wa.s ,w,ee .iZ 
he shonid have asked ua a, tirrt). a„d 
enough to settle our bills ami mko us home W n 
kuhner clasped his watch hi., bosou, again in ihl 
mos^^ecting manner, while Mortier, spring ,^ 

“ Voii have all the money—enough for u.s’" 

“ 1 have,” returned Morly. 

Then, rffoi*.' bring the hack immediatciv an,t 

let us leave this place vitemeiit 
But we had to wait .ill ,he omnibus went to the 
landing the afternoon, when, joyfully tbr-ettL® 
our dignity from that moment, we jumwd In ^ 
and drove olf. We took the boat that n^ht ” 'i‘ 

rallied back into the city of our residence in a siai 
aomewbat analogous to droir-ned rat., 
satished with concert giving, a„d, ZZjZ 

td with our virit to the Mammoth Cave • ’ ‘ 

Jean Morlier returned soon after to the Inn i r 
frogs; Morly went to reside in the ciiv r r ^ 
ville; bu, Will Kuhner and mvself ar; 

enough ,0 each other still to langi, heartily and oOen 
over our iirst and last I 

•Springs. 


Ke, money to pay and go ^ ZZZZZZZfZf'ZZZZtZ- 
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Tl-rs ODD FELLOV/3 


:CEET; OK, A V/ARNINa TO THE LADES. 


BY AXN K. POSTER. 


Some wise mnpi has siicr^ested that, if certain legal 
proclamations should eoinmeiice with, “Know one 
woniaji,” instead of, “Know all men hy these 
presents,” iVe., the objeel of said proclamation 
would t)e niucli belter e/lhoted. It was probably 
the same erudjic reasoner who argued that the Mo¬ 
hammedan doctrine of “no women in Paradise” 
must lx* correct, becau.se St. John, in the Apoca¬ 
lypse, expressly states, “ There was in Hea¬ 

ven for the space of half an hour.” Put, however 
much tlie other sex may ridicule the loquacity or 
the tattling propensities of their weaker sisters, the 
late researches into the history of the “ heroic wo¬ 
men of the Kcvoluliou” have proved most conclu¬ 
sively that, in the midst of danger, and in the A\ce 
of death, some of our sex can keep the tongue from 
betraying the well-guarded secret; and the history 
of that learned lady, a most worthy member of the 
once ancient and honorable frulcrnily of Free Ma¬ 
sons, also adds some weight to the conclusion. 
That secret, the boast of knights masculine, and 
guarded by the pomp of imposing ceremonies, has 
once been committed to the porcelain vessel of frail 
woman’s heart; and, strange to say, the delicate 
vase neither burst by the explosive nature of its 
oontents, nor overflowed with its abundance. 

But. nevertheless, we frankly acknowledge that 
all of our sex are not thus gifted. There are Ar¬ 
nolds and Gorgeys among the brave men who gird 
on the helmet and sword, and it would be, indeed, a 
wonder if there were not, among those who have 
loss strength of arm, also sometimos loss firmness 
of purpose. At any rate, “Aunt Woodbury,” 
though she had great confidence in her own power 

of secret-keeping, was known throughout the neigh¬ 
borhood for her love of gossip, and her insatiable 
thirst for the marvelous. No one delighted more lo 
drink water out of another's well, and running wa¬ 
ter put of her neighbor's cistern. She knew how 


often Mrs. Smith went shopping, and how much 
she. gave per yard for all she bought. She learned 
how many dozen eggs her neighbor Todd sold dur¬ 
ing the season; and she never rested quiet in her 
bed afterwards until she found out how many eggs 
this same lady put in her squash pies. 

She was particularly prying into tho affairs of 
newly-married ladies end young housekeepers; 
their secrets, could she once get hold of them, were 
not only rolled under the longue like a sweet mor¬ 
sel, but were digested, and re-digested, as if she had 
the two stomachs of a ruminating animal. She 
never attended parlies; for she was a member of 
the “ Old South Presbyterian Churchnot the noted 
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Old South in Bo.ston. dear reader, but one thus named 
in the flouri'-hing village of Glastenbury. 

There were two streets in thi.s village, one called 
North Street, in which was the Mefhodi>t Meciing- 
House ; the latter South Street, where Aunt Wtod- 
bury lived, and where also she went to meeting, 
very regularly, in the large, old-fashioned, high- 
stcepled Presbyterian House. Well, as I said, she 
never attended parlies ; that self-denial was a part 
of her creed, one of the steps of the ladder which 
elevated her abov'c some of her neighbors; but, in 
lieu thereof, she w'as a most punctual meralicr of 
“ The Sewing Society,” and no one did belter sen'- 
ice xviih fingers and tongue. She was abo (we 
imi.st present the bright side of her character) a 
most punctual attendant upon every church meet¬ 
ing. Her husband, “ Good Brother Woodbury,’’as 
he was called in the neighborhood, was an elder, 
and, of course, conversant with all the private bit'vi- 
ness of tho church. As in honor bound, he never 
revealed it even to his loving spouse, unless under 
peculiar circumstances, which circumstances we 
shall presently explain. Well, some items of their 
private business would sometimes leak out in the 
church meetings—often in the prayers—at other 
times in the remarks of brethren, whose hearts 
were burdened with care or sorrow. Whenever 
one prayed “ for that erring brother who had gone 
astray,” or that the “ Achan might be removed out 
of the camp,” then Sister Woodbury’s wits were 
suddenly set to work. 

“Well, pa,” she would say, as soon as she ar¬ 
rived, and had deposited her bonnet and shawl in 
its place, and scaled herself by the fire—“ well, pa, 
what now ? Who have you got up before the ses¬ 
sion this w-eek ? It does seem as if wickedness in¬ 
creased in high places. 1 thought when we got 
Mr. Clark out of the church for going to see Mrs. 
Hall so much, we should have some peace. But 
do pray tell what now ?” 

“ Nothing particular that I know of, my dear.” 
“Nothing particular, Mr. Woodbury! Just as 
if I didn’t know any better. Do you suppose Mr. 
Green would pray ns he did if there wa«»n’t some 
trouble? But that’s just the way with you men, 
afraid to tell your w’ivcs anything. Just as if I 
couldn’t keep a secret.” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said the patient hus¬ 
band, on one such occasion, “ I did not attend the 
last session meeting, and there may be some busi¬ 
ness that I know nothing about. It does strike mo 
that there was something rather peculiar in the 
prayers to-night.” 
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“ Yes, incJeed, there was; and I should like to 
know what it is that troubles the elders so. You, 
IS one of them, ought certainl y to know. It is very 
strange that you should neglect the meetings.” 

The good elder did not answer ,* for, had he told 
the real cause of his non-attendance, it would have 
eiciied his wife’s eombaiiveness a little more than 
be cared to do just then. The truth W'as, he had 
one infirniity W'holly beyond his ability to ov'^ercome, 
and which placed him completely in the pow'er of 
his wife w henever he was intrusted with a secret. 

It had caused him much trouble, especially when 
finding, some years after his marriage, that his 
wife s head, or rather her longue, was totally defi¬ 
cient in secretiveness. He could conceal nothing 
from her; for, how'ever he might resolve, and re¬ 
resolve, to lock fast within his inner sanctuary any 
important matter, he invariably found that, before 
be was aware, she was mistress of his treasure. 
He never tempted her, like “ Blue Beard,” with his 
bey, but alas! she possessed a duplicate. You may 
bonder, my dear married ladies, and wish you 
knew the mystery. It is easily explained. Elder 
oodbury talked in his sleep; and his wife, by 
asking (juestiuns cautiously, could elicit correct 
answers on almost any subject she chose to select. 
Again and again have the elders wondered how ; 
roatiers known, as they supposed, only to them- 
*€lv^es, shtmid be village talk. 

At la>t, the follow'ing incident gave them some 
J the mystery. It seems that Mrs. Woodbury 
nd judged correctly in supposing that the session 
bad some cause for praying as they did, TJiere uhis 
one offending brother; and Elder Woodbury, having 
forne inkling of the matter, and knowing his pecu- 
lanty and his wife’s failing, had resolved to be ab¬ 
sent from the meetings. 

His safety lay in his ignorance. But he was de- 
ealed in this plan. The next aAernoon, when tho 
wssion Was to meet, he found, on his return from 
•8 place of business to dinner, that his wife had 
ntfcd his clean shirt, brought out his coat, and 
e ready his shaving materials. His favorite 
inner was smoking on the table, and his wife said, 
pleasantly— 

Our minister has been here, and says that he 
opes you w'ill not fail to attend the meeting this ; 
nternoon. He has many burdens to bear, and 
s all tije sympathy and aid his church can give 

jj.^oor Mr. Woodbury! He did sympathize with 
minister, and no one in the church was more 
y to bear his share of the burdens; but he 
Wanted to have no more secret cases of discipline 
ntrusted to his keeping. However, warmed by 
^ inner, and pleased with the good humor of his | 

1 e, he Was persuaded to go, hoping that he should | 
®^after be able to keep watch and wmrd over him- | 
«ven in sleep. 

Alas, for his resolution! He came home quite ; 

a^ very tired, with his mind perplexed and : 
lurbed (a most favorable slate for sleep talking). 
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I He said little; neither did his wiA3 ask any qties* 
I tion.s. Tho.*^e were re.^^erved for the occasion. 
After reading the thirty-seventh psalm, and jiraying 
with his family, the good man retired. Mrs, Wood- 
bury, as was her custom, bustled round awhile. 
She prepared her coffee for boiling, w’aslied the po¬ 
tatoes, put things in order, meanw'hile saying to 
I herself, “ Never mind ; I ’ll find out their secrets.” 

Her husband was sleeping soundly when she laid 
her head upon her pillow; but she had no idea of 
following his example. A good, strong cup of green 
tea had produced its enlivening efleci upon her 
: ^brain. Towards midnight the elder became more 
restless, and began to mutter in his sleep; his wife 
pushed her night-cap from her ears, and listened 
with all the eagerness of a cat when she hears the 
scratching of a mouse. She could catch nothing 
distinctly at first. At last, she heard the words, 
“Poor Pratt!” She repeated it to herself, “Poor 
Pratt! What in the world can that mean V’ Now 
I Mr. Pratt, one of the prominent men in the church, 
and a trader in the place, was their nearest neigh¬ 
bor. “It was wrong, u-rot/g,*' muttered the elder ; 

“ but the temptation was great.” He then I>ecame 
easy awhile, leaving Mrs. Woodbury in a delecta¬ 
ble stale of suspense and curiosity. Once more he 
turned, and she heard him say, “ It w-as stea/t?igy 
after all.” “ What! has Pratt l)een stealing?’’ she 
ventured to ask. “Oh yes, yes,” be answered. 
Just then, the old clock in the kitchen struck twelve, 
and arou.^ed the sleeper to conscious wakefulness. 
His wife feigned slumber, while he arose and 
walked the room for some minutes ; then, taking a 
glass of cold water, he retired again and slept sound¬ 
ly till morning 

Not so with his helpmate. She was as wakeful 
as David, when he meditated in the night watches, 
and to her, as to him, the subject was sweet as ho¬ 
ney and the honeycomb. Would that her thoughts 
had been as profitable, or of like nature ! But while 
he fed upon the precepts of God’s word, she “ ate 
up the sins of God’s people ns one would eat bread.” 

“ It is good enough for the Pratts,” she said; “ they 
need humbling for setting themselves up above 
their neighbors. I never can get her to make a 
social visit here ; and, when 1 go there, she always 
acts as if she was afraid she should say a word too 
much. Indeed, she once had the impudence to re¬ 
mark, ‘ I think it is better to say nothing about a 
person than to speak evil of them.’ Just as if the 
truth shouldn’t be told. Well, well, we shall see 
now.” 

Mrs. Woodbury not slow" in completing 

her usual domestic operations the next morning. 
After “putting things to rights,” and giving a care¬ 
ful look to her pot of beans in the oven, she threw 
on her blanket shawl and hood, and W'ent in to see 
her neighbor, Mrs. Todd. The latter was busy in 
her kitchen; but Mrs. Woodbury*, telling her not to 
mind her presence, seated herself by the cooking- 
stove and took her knitting-work. 

“ How nice your wheal bread looks, Mrs. Todd! 
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I think yonr flour must be good. Pray, where do < 
you gel il 

“ We always buy of Mr. Pratt,” was Mrs. Todd’s i 
answer, as she busied herself arranging her loaves - 
m the oven. 

“ Well, so have we,” answered the elder’s wife; 

“ bul, somehow or other, the last we bought didn’t 
seem to be just the thing—a little ^ runny and, 
when baked, full of large holes. Now bread, to be 
good, should look more uniform, full of small holes, 
like a piece of nice sponge.” 

‘‘ Yes, 1 know that. But I have had no trouble, 
if 1 got the be'^t brand—Beach's flour. But il cornea 
very high. Only think, eight dollars a barrel !” 

“ Yes, il is a great price. No wonder Pratt is 
getting rich. I guess he makes great profits.” 

“lie asks enough, if that is all. Bul they do say, 
if his debts were paid, he wouldn’t be worth much.” 

“ Very likely. And I giie^s his wife an’t no great 
profit to him : keeps a lured girl all the time, so as 
to devote more lime to her children.” 

“Lawful sake! She has only three; and I get 
along with my four, and do all my own work. I’ve 
my doubts whether children are any belter for so 
much attention.” 

“My husband says exampif is better than pre¬ 
cept on all. Mrs. Pratt’s teaching won’t do much 
good, if her husband don’t set a belter example.” 

“ Well, I don’t know much against the man, after 
all,” said Mrs. Todd, as she went on rolling her 
pie-crust. “ They ’re rather strict with their chil¬ 
dren, and loo close-mouthed; but pretty good 
neighbors, after all.” 

“ Well, I can lell you something about ’em that ’ll 
astonish you, Mrs. Todd!” 

“ M'^hal can you mean ?” asked the good woman, 
as she dropped her rolling-pin, and Mood with pow¬ 
dered hands and wondering eyes to listen. 

“ It ’s a matter now before the session; and, I 
suppose, I’ve no business to lell of it; bul you 
must promise not to let il be known. I wouldn’t 
have il come from me for the world.” 

Oh, of course not. You know / never would 
reveal it- * 

‘^Well, only think, he *s accused of stealing! 
Yes, downright stealing ! The elders and deacons 
are dreadfully worried about it; but they don’t 
wish anybody to know it just now.” 

Well, I never ! Who would have believed it?” 
“For my part, I never took any great fancy to 
the Pratts— rather stiff sort of folks, I always 
thought. But I must run and see to my own bak¬ 
ing.” 

“Don’t pray be m such a hurry. Why, I am so 
astonished I can hardly believe my sen.«es!” 

“ Well, it ’s the sober truth; and we shall all 
know more about it soon.” 

As my readers may anticipate, il was soon a vil¬ 
lage secret that Mr. Pratt had been guilty of a great 
theft. All knew it but the accused party and bis 
family; and they wondered, in sadness of heart, at 
lie coldness of their neighbors and old friends, and 


the sudden falling off in their sales. They had no. 
lived in the village many years; bm, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few who thought Mrs. Pratt not suffi¬ 
ciently gossiping to their taste, they were uni¬ 
versally beloved. Il was true that their income 
was small; bul good management and economy' 
“made both ends meet.” It was true, also, that 
Mrs. Pratt preferred to take the whole management 
of her children, instead of sending them to the vil¬ 
lage school, and intrusted her housework to a faithful 
domestic, though she still “ looked well to the ways 
of her household.” An unpretending, meek, and 
pious w’oman, she aimed to do her duty to God and 
man. She could not, of course, be insensible to the 
cold looks and evident neglect of her neighbors; 
nor could her husband be ignorant of a great 
change in the course of one month in his business. 
He was almost deserted of evenings, while the other 
stores in the village W’ere filled with eager readers 
of the “ Post” and the “ Courier,” or neighbors re¬ 
tailing the news of the village. 

Some two months had elapsed; the gossiping 
tongues had not ceased their wagging; when Aunt 
Patty Dunn wended her way to the ministers, one 
morning, for the purpose of making her semi-annual 
visit. Now Aunt Patty was a rare sort of a news- 
vender. To be sure, there was no need of a Daily 
Gazette W'here she lived, unless to report the fo- 
reifrn news, for she made up a regular budget of all 
domestic concerns, not forgetting “prices current” 
and “terrible disasters.” Like some of our more 
mo<lern po|>ers, she also added “ births” and “in¬ 
tended marriages ;” and, in little choice titbits of 
scandal, well seasoned, she excelled even the more 
noted caterers for the public taste in our large cities. 
Bul, with all this, she bad the peculiar faculty of 
never getting into trouble herself, or exciting the 
indignation of others. Had she been an editor, she 
would never have been sued fqr libel, or obliged to 
sue for quarter under the upraised cowhide. Her 
curiosity and benevolence were so well balanced, 
and her destructiveness so small, that, though she 
delighted to retail gossip, she always “smoothed 
over” the harder parts of her story, so as to avoid 
giving offence. She w’as an amusing companion 
for mending-day, when one must, perforce, dam 
stockings, sew tapes, and close rents. Then Aunt 
Patty, with her snuff and her spectacles, her old 
velvet bag and her knitting-work, was heartily wel¬ 
come. 

But I am digressing. As I was saying. Aunt 
Patty made her semi-annual visit to the minister’s; 
and, of course, his good wife must listen to a re¬ 
hearsal of events that had taken place since her last 
visit. The Pratts were not forgotten. Now, from 
some sort of moral affinity, Mrs. Pratt and Aunt 
Patty were good friends ; not that the former con¬ 
fided greatly in her sociable neighbor, for she was 
not one to “ hew for herself cisterns that could hold 
no water,” but the kind heart and native shrewd¬ 
ness of the chatty gossip won her interest. Il was 
not necessary, however, to tell any one now that 
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the Pratts were perplexed and troubled—I mean 
anyone aa familiar in their family as Aunt Patty. 
Not a word, however, had been exchanged be¬ 
tween them on the subject. When at their house, 
the ladylike reserve of Mrs. Pratt forbade such 
allusions, even to those most in her confidence, 
hut, once at the minister’s, Aunt Patty (who had 
long thought about it) resolved upon a l)old step. 
She w'ould learn from the minister himself what the 
session was going to do with Mr. Pratt. 

“I was determined to ask you,” said she, after 
making known her errand; “ for I do feel so sorry 
for bis wife. She don’t complain a word; but I 
believe she is dying by inches. Why, I reckon 
she’s lost ten pounds within a month.” 

“ His wife, did you say ? 1 did not know he had 
8 wife.” 

“Didn’t know John Pratt had a wife ! Well, I 
declare, I knew you spent considerable of your time 
poring over books and writing sermons; but I 
thought our shepherd knew more about his sheep 
than that comes to.” And Aunt Patty opened her 
snuff-box to relieve her astonishment. 

“But how did this story get round, Aunt Patty?” 
asked the minister, now a little more upon his 
guard, and sitting down by her side, as if thorough¬ 
ly interested in all she had to say. 

This was a new thing to the vender of news, 
quite a treat, to have Mr. Laurens interested in her 
stories; so she launched forth and told all that 
“tAry and that Sister Todd snid, and that 

Brother Hanson said; “and, to tell the truth,” she 
added, “ I am afraid Sister Woodbury is at the bot¬ 
tom of it, for she always knows all the church 
•flairs; and how in the W'orld she finds out, I can’t 
tell, for a prudenter man than the cider never lived.” 

The minister heard her through patiently, and 
then merely added— 

I am sorry this affair has made so much talk 
and trouble. I will explain it all to you, Aunt Pat¬ 
ty, before long.” After saying this, he immediately 
entered his study. 

It was this very day that Mr. Pratt returned from 
« store almost disheartened. He found his wife 
u Ihe nursery surrounded by her sleeping children. 
=»e, too, had had a gloomy day. Not a word was 
for some minutes. Mr. Pratt drew off his 
frnm’if* *** slippcrs, took thc Dcwspaper 

fts c ®nd, after putting more wood upon 

“le fire, said— ^ 

“Shall I read aloud, Mary?” 

^ kind words had 

mocked the sealed fountain. 

left has 

us She gave no reason, but said she liked us; 

larlv K **«>■ well, and paid her wages regu- 

„ would rather not stay any longer.” 

his “ ««nge," aaid Mr. Pratt, laying down 

is not "**“*' “ ** 

my bu«r “ 'f ‘hing of late. Why, Mary, 

wL^t decreased fifty per cent.; and, 

Wilh the exception of Mr. Laurens wd Elder Wood¬ 


bury, and a few others, I seem to have hardly a 
friend left. What does it mean ?” 

“Why, husband, you say you have hardly a 
friend left. I feel as if I had 7ione. I meet averted 
faces and cold looks wherever I go. I do not know 
what we have done tu merit this. 1 must tell you 
one little incident that occurred to-day. I sent 
Charley out for a walk, and he stopped to play 
awhile with some little boys. But James Todd 
said, ‘No, we won’t play with Charley Pratt; his 
father’s a thief!’ I di#not generally listen to the 
complaints of children ; but, taking this in connec¬ 
tion with other things, it has troubled me.” 

“It is unaccountable,” said Mr. Pratt. “I am 
determined”—but just then the door-bell rang. 

It was their minister, Mr. Laurens. He stayed 
some time longer than was his custom, and, though 
no reference was made to Mr. Pratt’s peculiar situ¬ 
ation, yet there was much sympathy and cordiality 
in his manner. It did them much good ; and both 
Mr. and Mrs. Pratt retired that night in better spi¬ 
rits than they had known for some weeks. 

The next day was Sunday. At the clo.se of the 
exercises in the afternoon, Mr. Laurens slated that 
he wished all the members of the church to meet 
him in the vestry on the afternoon of the next day. 
He hoped none would be absent, as there was some 
business of importance to be transacted. He par¬ 
ticularly requested all the church members to bo 
present, ladies not excepted. 

The good housewives of the village, such as were 
numbered among the church members, were early 
at the washtub on the following morning, speculat¬ 
ing, meanwhile, as to how the Pratts would feel 
and what they would do and say. “Of course^ 
they ’ll not be there,” said one and another, as they 
met on their way to the vestry. But they were 
disappointed ; for both Mr. and Mrs. Pratt were in 
their accustomed seats at the appointed hour, un¬ 
conscious of the surprise their presence occasioned 
and equally ignorant of the object of the meeting. * 
The minister was late—an unusual thing with 
him; but, w'ben he entered, who should come with 
him but Joseph Pratt, a young man well known to 
them all?—for be was, as Aunt Patty w'ould have 
soid, “ Old ’Siah Pratt’s son, that used to live at the 
Hollow.” The old man was dead, and the widow 
with her children, moved into a neighboring town 
Little had been heard from them since, and they 
had been almost forgotten by many. But this son 
Joseph, had been a very interesting lad; and becom¬ 
ing, as he hoped, a sincere Christian, had joined the 
church just before leaving his native village Ho 
had never removed his relation from the church 
there being no church of that denomination where 
he resided, and because he occasionally had th« 
privilege of still worshiping in the house of his fa 
ther.. He a fine-looking yo,mg 
never apj^ared more iniereMing than at thi, 
when, following the minister with downcast ev« 
Md flushed cheek, he seated himself on one of Ue 
benches, and leaned his head upon his hand, as u 
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©pprcHsetl by fome Iroubte. After a short prayer, j 
Mr. Laurenji said— 1 

“Our young brother, Mr. Pratt, has a few words 
to say to the church.*’ 

The latter ro'^e, in evident agitation— 

“ Through the kindness of your session,” he said, 

[ should not have been required to make this pub* 
lie acknowledgment of the sin I have committed; 
but, learning that an innocent man is suffering for 
my error, I resolved to come here in person and 
make my confession befor^he church. When my 
family left this place, as you are all aware, we 
were poor. 1 was clerk for Mr. Barmun, whom 
you probably all remember”-^ 

“ Yes, that we do,” Aunt Patty inwardly ejacii- 
Uted; “ one of the greatest skinflints the town ever 
produced.” 

“ And, as he moved about the same time we did, 

I still continued with him. He gave me fifty dol¬ 
lars a year and my board. Sickness and trouble 
came upon our family. I will not stop to tell you 
now of the death of my young brother and sister, or 
of the efforts of my mother to keep the children 
together: enough, that she lalx)red Iwyond her 
strength, and thus produced a disease which finally \ 
ended her life. One stormy night, after closing the 
store, I went home to stay with her until morning. 

I found her destitute of almost every comfort. I 
had expended all the wages due to me, and I had 
not a cent wherewith to buy her the medicine pre- 
i»cril)ed by the doctor, and some wine, which he 
bad said might possibly restore her strength a little. 

I hastened back to ask Mr. Barmun for a month’s 
pay in advance. He was very surly, and refused 
me. As I left his door, and was hastening back, 1 
met a gentleman on my way W'ho said he wi.shed to 
pay five dollars to Mr. Barmun, and requested me 
to hand it to him. I look the money. The gentle¬ 
man rode away, and I stood for a moment irresoJnie 
what 10 do. But I thought of my mother; the 
lemplation was too great, and I yielded-resolving, 
however, to pay the sum the moment I should re¬ 
ceive my wages. Stifling all thought.*, save of my 
dying mother, I immediately purchased the articles 
she needed and ran home. I dared not tell her how 
I came by them; but, when she blessed me that 
night and called me her beloved son, I shuddered 
as I thought how she might feel if she knew the 
crime I had committed. She grew worse rapidly, 
and I did not leave her until she died—no, not until 
the grave hid her from my sight. 

Meanwhile, my employer had found out my 
theft • and, when I returned to the store, be threat- 

ened me with imprisonment. I went to the gentle- 

man from whose hand I took the money, and fold 
my story. He wept as I related if; and, through 
his influence, I was saved from Jail, and also put in 
a way to earn a larger salarj^ than that given by 
Barmuu. Tne latter was still determined upon re¬ 
venge, and wrote to the .session of this church that 
1 was guilty of theft, and had proved myself an un¬ 
worthy member. He knew my attachment to the > 


home of my childhood, and to the church of which 
I am a member. The session dealt kindly with 
me, and concluded to keep the matter secret, if 
possible, until I had time, by sincere repentance 
for my sin, to regain my character; for sin it was, 
though the temptation was great.” 

We have not time, or rather we will not, lest we 
should be tedious, enlarge upon the story of this 
young man. Such suflering, and such temptation, 
are, alas \ too common in this world of our!«, where 
everything appears to be so much out of joint- 
hoarded gold and starving poor, splendid palaces 
and beggars’ rags, the iron heel of despotism and 
the despairing cry of crushed humanity. But all 
these need be, that we maybe the more perfectly 
fitted for that other life where wo see no more “as 
through a glass darkly.” 

That gtmd Elder Woodbury’s wife (not Elder 
Woodbury’s good wife, dear reader) was little pro¬ 
filed by this meeting, we may learn from her remark 

I to Mrs. Todd on her way home. 

“Well, really, I do think it’s odd enough that 
we all forgot that old ’Si Pratt’s son was a member 
of the church!” 

The faUe reports about Mr. John Pratt were, of 
course, soon silenced, though it took some little time 
before many could really believe that he had not 
robl>cd a hank, or forged a note for some five hun¬ 
dred dollars or so. 

“ But what has all this to do with the Odd Fel¬ 
lows’ secret ?” says one, who has read thus far, and 
finds no connection between the title and the tale. 

1 beg your pardon, good sir, for being so prolix, and 
ask your indulgence but a little longer. 

We have seen that Mrs. Woodbury was a gossip 
of the most inveterate sort. The poison of asps 
wa.s under her tongue, and she delighted in scandal, 
not merely because she loved to hear and tell some 
new thing, but for the mischief which evil speaking 
did, and the stab it gave to a neighbor’s peace. 
Soon after the aflair of the church meeting, a lodge 
of Odd Fellows was established in the place. Elder 
Woodbury hesitated awhile about joining it, not 
that he had scruples because it was a secret society, 
but he feared his ability to keep that secret. Ihe 
members were very desirous to enroll him among 
their number; and finally, Ixiing a conscienlio\is man, 
and unaccustbmed to subterfuge, he told them the 
truth. “I do talk in my sleep,” said he, “but never 
reveal much unless led on by questions. Now, I 
am sorry to say that I cannot trust my wife. Patty 
is a good woman in her way, but she has dreadful 
itching ears.” 

Yes, that they all knew, though they did not say 
so to the elder; and it occurred to one of their num¬ 
ber—something of a wag, by the way—that, if they 
could cure this propensity m Mrs. Woodbury, they 
would be doing community a service. The next 
day they communicated their plan to the elder, who 
was, however, somewhat reluctant at first to con* 
sent. 

“ I ’ll see bow Patty feels about it,” he said and 
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retume<i bonie to discuss the matter. He did not 
need to study oven an instant, for he had no sooner 
seated himself at the tea-table than Mrs. Woodbury 
began— 

“ Well, huaband, I've been out making calls this 
afternoon, and nothing is talked about but the ‘Odd 
Fellows’ Society.’ Gracious me, what a name! 
None too good, I warrant, either. There is always 
some wickedness where there’s so much secrecy. 
I hope you ’ll never be guilty of doing anything 
you ’ll be ashamed to tell your wife.” 

“Oh no, Polly; but if I should join the lodge, 
and solemnly promise not to reveal .the secret, you 
would not wish me to tell a lie, even for your 
sake.” 


“Why no, not exactly tell a lie; but then a man 
should have no secrets from his wife. I do wonder, 
though, what it is they are so private about.” 

“Weil, wife, I suppose if they were willing to 
tell you their secret, you would hardly have the 
courage to go to their room to bear it.” 

“I wonder who you think you are talking to, Mr. 
Vroodbury! If there’s a woman in town that’s 
got more spunk than myself, 1 ’d like to see her. 
Didn’t I go and stay all night in the haunted house 
Witch Hollow, and didn’t I go at midnight to the 
graveyard to see old Hanson’s ghost ?” 

“\es, yes, my dear; but you forget that you 
persuaded me to go and stay all night with you in 
the haunted house, and that we had good reason to 
believe, before we went to the churchyard, that 
the ghost was nothing more than Bob Wilkes in a 
white sheet; but you said that you wished to see 
bow a ghost looked.” 


“Well, then, I am no more afraid of the Odd 
Fellows than of Bob Wilkes in a while sheet, and 
ft my opinion they ’re no better.” 

*' I am glad that you have so much courage, for 
to-night I intend to join the lodge, and to-morrow 
evening you are requested to meet with them and 
wr their secret. You must know, I told them 
at you were opposed to secret societies. You 
must not, of course, reveal what you hear.” 

“Trust me for that,” said Mrs. Woodbury. 

The next day at sunset Mrs. Woodbury, in her 
ac silk gown and best bonnet, was in readiness 
Of her husband She was obliged to stifle her 
nosiiygome two hours at least before her hus- 
appeared. Now, be it known that she had 
ever seen the room or the regalia of the members. 

orL their 

as a^trprise was therefore great, 

hall V"*?*^** spacious and elegantly furnished 

curtain J heavy 

while ^ cornice in thick folds; 

from fu.pended 

“xwbera it ** *‘1®’ of ihe 

•proa. .7^ n® velvet 

I nd flowing: fcatls —mingled their colors 


V like the various hues of the rainbow in the reflected 
\ light. 

; In a massiv'^e chair, beneath a crimson canopy, 
I invested with all the insignia of his office, sat the 
Grand Master; a large Bible lay open before him. 

: Poor Mrs. Woodbury stood for a moment petrified 
with amazement. Bob Wilkes in the while sheet 
: was nothing to it. A chair W'as gh'cn her, and she 
sank into it. Her husband glided from her side, and, 
returning in a few moments dressed in his regalia, 

: look his own seat, which was some distance from 
: his wife. The Grand Master then rose, and read 
in a clear, full voice, but slowly, and with much 
; solemnity, these Iwactiful words of St. Paul— 

“Charity suffering long, and is kind ; charily en- 
; vieth not; charity vaunleth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, sccketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 

: beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” 

Just as he concluded, the lamps, all excepting the 
I one near the Grand Master, were extinguished, and, 

: in a moment after, the recess, in which was a black 
: velvet canopy, was dimly lighted, but the light 
: seemed to come from two ghastly, grinning skulls 
; or skeleton heads, one on each side of the arch 
; formed by the canopy Thither was Mrs. Wood- 
; bury led, and requested to retire within and robe 
I herself in a black and while sock which hung upon 
; a chair. “It need only lie flung over your dress ” 

: said her attendant; “ but, meanwhile, you can draw 
: this curtain and be entirely secluded fVom the rest ; 

: after this you will lay aside your bonnet, and be 
; conducted to the Grand Master, when, kneeling, you 
: will receive the .•secrets of our order, upon swearing 
a solemn oath of secrecy.” 

•■Whereismy husbaiid?”g:a5pedMrs. Woodbury 
in a trembling voice. * 

“ He is occupied at present; but if you do not care 
to proceed, I will inform the Grand Master, and you 
can be released.” 


“Let me go, now, if possible,” said Ihe lady. 

She was led back to his most worshipful presence 
and (here, after being exhorted to read often and 
practice ihe passage of Scripture just read, she was 
required to promise solemnly, that, after havin<. re 
fused to listen to Ihe secrets of Ihe order at'ihil 
lime, she should never of any one, sleeping or wak¬ 
ing, ask them to be revealed. “Hear them now or 
henceforth and forever hold your peace as regards 
the ‘Odd Fellows’ Secret.’ ” 

How Ihe secret of Aunt Woodbury’s inlen-iew 
became known 1 cannot lell ; but this much I know 
that one brother Odd Fellow was overheard savi,7 
to another— " ^ 


able If we have silenced Ihe longue of slanuer 1 
our busy village, we have conferred a public K-nefl, 
and are doubly worthy the name we bear.” * 
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BY MRS. K. OARXS SMITH 


Part III. 

A.'i I prow older, and my undevoloped reason was 
filled wilh jiorpelual questioningi?, and a con^ience, 
morbidly alive lo the f-hadow of an evil, became 
oppres^cd wilh unchild-liWe dread, ray dreams were 
cliungcd iiUo a more vivid character. I would find 
ra\>elf in a w'orld of f-ucli glowing beauty and hap¬ 
piness in my sleep, that I confidenlly asi^erled my 
right lo heaven and my claims lo goodm‘ss from the 
character of iny dreams. Bred in the strictest Cal¬ 
vin istic school, this self-righteous spirit was se¬ 
verely reproved ; but 1 boldly asserted that, if God 
condemned me to eternal pimi>hment, when I so 
much desired lo be good, and when I did nothing 
1 knew to be evil, he would be not only unjusi, but 
cruel. Here was a polemic of six years, roused lo 
antagonism, and suflering all the terrors of the law, 
not one of whose prohibitions 1 had ever dreamed 
of violating. Faheness in any way seemed so un- 
w'orlhy a little lady, that I hardly reckoned the most 
transparent truth as a virtue. Wilful, indeed, was 
I, but not obstinate, and so courageous in my moral 
sense that a thousand punishments would not have 
tempted me to the concealment of a wrong. A 
spirit of audacious fun might prompt to mischief, 
or the defence of a weaker child make me violent, 
bill then I prayed so fervently over my misdemean¬ 
ors, over my errors of temper or shortcomings in 
duty, that I was quite cerlain that God would not 
onlyVorgive me, but love me; for my childish logic 
was in this wise : “ If everybody that knows me 
loves me, notwillistanding my many mi.sJakes, sure¬ 
ly God, who sees right into my heart and knows 
bow I love goodness, wull love me more, 

I was warned in every shape against this self- 
rin-hteousness, till my whole little being became 
chaotic, for I obslinately adhered to the assertion 
’ Chat “ 1 was a good child, and ought to go lo heaven, 
and that if I did not go there it would be w'icked.” 
At this time I had a terrific dream. I recollect a 
baby brother was sleeping wilh me, and I hogged 
him closely, for one had told me that the evil 

spirits were tempting me, and that was the reason 
1 thought so hardly of God’s laws. I dreamed of 
Mng in a •* faire countrie,” with all that was light 
end joyous about me, when suddenly a grave, se¬ 
vere personage looked me in the face and said. 
This night iliy soul shall be required of thee.** 
Suddenly every little misdemeanor, every unkind 
word, every piece of harmless mischief seemed to 
/i>e up before me like so many accusing spirits. 
Ifldeed they were spiril.<. I thought, actual shapes, 
lhat barred'the way to a golden gale, over the top of 
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which I could see faint gleams of ravi^h(ng lx*anty. 

, I awoke in a torrent of tears, and now* felt iiKk-ed as 
; if shut out from heaven. So great w'as my diMres.*!, 

I that jt Cost me a fit of illness, the cause of which I 
dared tell no one, lest it should be known very 
evil I felt I must be in the sight of God. 

After this, I W'aa a long time too miserable to 
dream ; but I fell into another stale with which 
dreamers are sometimes haunted; a state, either of 
the mind or body, by wdiich figures not altogether 
human stand before me, or, if the state be less per¬ 
fect, float in the air. These W’erc not a procession 
of shadow's merely, such as Locke descrilv?.*’, chang¬ 
ing like the colors of a kaleidoscope, but forms per¬ 
fect in themselves, oAen stationary for a length of 
time, and so palpable that 1 recognized their recur 
I rence as shadowy acquaintances. Sometimes these 
images were inconceivably frightful. Enormous 
glittering creatures, wilh fiery eyes and armed lo 
; the teeth, stood regarding me fixedly, w’hile I looked 
' on W’itli a not unpleased terror. We had an at- 
tendunt in the family, who was a perfect blnck-leiler 
I book, full of W'ild traditions of ghosts, and fairies, 
and men who had sold themselves for lucre to the 
;! Father of Evil. At this time I bad not read Milton; 

'1 but one lofty creature, that seemed lo fill the space 
\ of my little room, cold, still, and erect, 1 firmly be* 

\ lieved to l)e Satan himself. I became accustomed 

> to this shape, and, though not clearly defined, it 
5 impressed me with majesty, while an army of imp- 
s ish-looking spirits, wilh distorted eyes and lolling 
< longues, overcame me not only wilh terror, but mor- 
I lification. I had fallen from the dignity of Lucifbr, 
j and was given over to mean, under-strapping devils, 

> I imagined. 

1 read the mirocles of Jesus at this time with 
great care, esj>ecially where he casts out evil spirits, 
and came to the solemn conviction that I was given 
over to the powders of darkness to be tempted for 
awhile, but was quite sure I should overcome, for I 
prayed day and night for deliverance, and yet I 
sure I fell a wild delight in these visitations, a 
ourious child-pleasure in contrasting these hideous 
images with the lovely and graceful ones that passed 
in the midst of them, and w’hich I believed were my 
good angels helping me in the conflict. I had nearly 
despaired of going to heaven myself, although I felt 
loo proud to talk altout if, and was ashamed to let 
anybody know what an evil-haunted child 1 was, but 
I redoubled my intercessions for everybody I loved, 
or did not love, and used to imagine them all entering 
the beautiful gale of W'hich I had dreamed, while it 
W'DS to be shut upon me. I was calm in this convio- 
^ lion, thinking if it was po lo be it W’as utcle&s lO 
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disiressolher« by lellin^ them know my state; yet, 
with the inconsistency which time does not eradicate 
in any of us, I used to take a sort of savage comfort 
III thinking how badly my friends, who loved me so 
much, would feel, when they reached heaven, not 
to find me there. 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim s Progress*' now gave a color¬ 
ing to my dreams. I had read the‘‘Rjok of the 
Martyrs,” and suffered all kinds of daily and nightly 
tortures on its account, had practiced severe pe¬ 
nance?, run needles into my flesh, burnt my fingers, 
and even drawn a blister for the sake of protracted 
suffering, merely to assure myself that I could en¬ 
dure ail things with constancy where I had some 
great principle at stake. I was sorely puzzled to 
make up my little creed, but “ faith in God, and in 
Jesus Christ as the Redeemer” were fixed points. 
That the death of the best would insure the salva¬ 
tion of men I thought perfectly natural, still more 
so that he should die from fove. That part of rcl igion 
impressed me with the most profound and beautiful 
emotions. I could comprehend it, I thought, because 
It seemed not usual to die for one that we loved; for 
I had quietly abandoned the ground that our sins 
enhanced in the least the magnitude of the sacrifice; 
because men were so weak, and knew so very 
little, I thought that God must pity and love them, 
just as I did those who injured me, and were unkind 
tome, ignorantly, or were in that slate of mind that 
they could not see how I loved and prayed for 
everybody, e.^pecially for those who were evil in 
their natures. I was quite sure (he more wicked 
one was, the more pitiful God must feel, and the 
more he would try to save him. I used to have an 
indistinct feeling that I was greatly beloved by the 
celestials, but that I must renounce my conscious¬ 
ness of being good before they would assure me to 
l^ateffect; but, as I could not honestly abandon the 
t^ebef, I was patient in waiting to see what would 
come of it, and devoted myself with great zeal in the 
meanwhile for the salvation of others. I became 
Qoite a supernumerary conscience to my playmates, 
mg casuistic points in the most solemn manner, 
*eeping a sharp watch upon their state, that I 
neededwhen my own prayers were most 

In my sleep at this time I was toilsome and op- 
ofdntr ' phildren about me told of dreaming 
ogs, and fmits, and men’s clothes, and going to 
triumphs in the shape of 
obliaed^r and juvenile rivalships. I was 

thpm ♦ u dreams to myself, believing 

of much an indication of the real state 

friend* 1 ’ ** better not to grieve my 

all vii*f secrets. They were 

sDirifa * supernatural, weighing upon ray 

for awl »hapej I was relieved and joyous 

feeliWrlT* child as I was, I found myself 

•ona witkk ^ circumscribed if these images were 
M I “bout this time, 

member how earnestly and sadly I specu¬ 


lated upon his fate: how 1 used to sleep in the fer¬ 
vent hope he would come to me in dreams. Ho 
never did, and I used to have strange questionings as 
to whether, when he was such a little one, he might 
not have been caught on his way to heaven by some 
evil spirit, and that was why I did not see him in 
sleep; and then I used to pray that God would find 
him, and take care of him, and love him. I used to 
wonder how the sun could shine, and the birds sing, 
when perhaps his dear, sweet little soul might be 
suffering. It looked strange to me to see people eat 
and go on in the W’orld as they did, when everything 
was gloomy and stood still as it were to me. I used 
to go out and think of the moon shining upon his 
little grave, so cold, still, such a sad change from 
our W'arm room. I let the snow and the rain chill 
me, because he was chilled, and wept myself ill 
again and again, and yet did not see him in my sleep. 
It seemed as if the whole universe was changed, 
and l>ecame black and miserable, and that, after all, 
people did not live after they left this world. I 
dared not express this skepiicism, because it grew 
out of my dreams, an experience I rarely intrusted 
to my ear. 

How httle do people know of the mind of a child ! 
How little is its world, self-crealcd, understood' 
There is such a clear, quiet rejection, as false, of all 
that is beyond its comprehension, wriiile il frames to 
itself a state perfectly consistent and harmonious. 
Children’s questionings mean much more, loo, than 
they are supposed. It is a mistake to be always 
putting children into shape, as if the good Father 
would not look after the needs of the spirit he has 
made. I remember the grave answer of a child of 
six year.**, to whom I had been pointing out some 
of the constellations, which led to a talk upon the 
Infinite and Eternal. 

He held my hands firmly, lest a thread of his 
childish logic should be lost. “ Now-,” he savs “I 
believe in God, because w-e can think of him, and 
I believe we have souls, though we can’t see them 
because we can’t see a thought, and yet we know 
what it is; and our souls must live after our bodies 
die, because there is nothing in them to die any 
more than in a thought; but, O dear, dear! (and 
here his tears gushed to his relief) if it le a sucj^ 
in, what a dreadful sucJl: in il w-ould be!” 

The child had exhausted his spiritual vocabularv 
and was obliged to find expression in the languaj^ 
of the playground; but how full of far-reaching 
thought must the child have been (o evolve suc^ 
depth of feeling! 

To resume: My sleep al Ibis lime helped me in 
a variely of ways. I used to read my school exer 
cise, over night, and in the morning 1 rarely failed 
to kaow them perfectly. Indeed, it umst he con¬ 
fessed, I have always trusted much to aid in ih's 
way: whatever has worried or perplexed me 1 
have confidently looked to dreaming to set mo rie'ht 
Once having some favorite plants which became 
infested with spiders, 1 was greatly tro.il.lcd to gel 
rid of them. One night I dreamed I was waicrm* 
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rr»y p\di\ls wiih ni\ infusion of wormwood, which \ 
enlirely destroyed these insects. I tried the expe- | 
riinent, and, as I believe, with success; but 1 think 
the deeper lesson that came to me was, that the 
hitter^ or “ herbs of grace,” are exempt from these 
sweet-loviixg epicures. They spread forth their 
strong, healthful, and cleanly branches to the rain 
ai\d air unmolested by any but the poor invalid, 
to whom they are a life-giving need. Then to him 


they grow beautiful, because they supply a great 
need, while iny roses and geraniums, beautilul to 
all eyes, attract not only me, but instincts of a 
lower order—loving, fading, illusive are they, while 
herbs of grace” honestly present their biller as¬ 
pect, and leave nothing to deplore. A blessing on 
the roses, nevertheless; one can afford to bear the 
pain of their thorns for the sake of their delights. 


TOWN AND COUN'] 

BY O. R. 1 

Who dws not love the country? Who, confined 
in the city’s narrow streets, does not sigh and long 
for its cheering scenes, its cooling breeze, and its 
boundless prospect? Who does not think of it in 
connection with his childhood’s days, when he 
bounded over its green fields and found health in 
its pure air ? He can yet, in imagination, see the old 
homestead as it stood in the days of his youth, and 
can recall vividly to his mind all the happy associa¬ 
tions connected with it ’ He yet sees the same spot 
over which he sported with his playmates; the 
gently flowing brook on whose bosom he sailed his 
liny bark; and the village school-house with all its 
pleasant and never-to-be-forgotten memories. 

Perhaps nothing on earth is more calculated to 
improve and elevate the condition of man, both 
morally and physically, than a rural life and rural 
scenes. There he takes not a step or turns not a 
furrow in which he is not reminded most forcibly 
of the great originator and creator of the beauties 
and the wonders which, on every hand, surround 
him. He sees the mighty trees lifting their heads 
to heaven, and bowing to the breeze that whistles 
through their branches; the flower exhaling its per¬ 
fume and making the air sweet with its kis.s; the 
green carpel spreading over hill and dale on every 
side, as far as eye can reach, dotted here and there 

with a cottage or a farm-house; while in the distance 

the spire of some village church, peeping above the 
trees, points where he may join in offering thanks¬ 
giving for the blessings spread so liberally around 

hit®* . - 

The contemplation of these various objects, to¬ 
gether with others meeting him at every step, has 
the effect of exercising his thoughts, purifying his 
heart, and leading him eventually to feel his depend¬ 
ence upon, and expre.ss his gratitude to, him who 
has so beautifully fasliioned, and richly ornamented 
our world to feast the eye, and lead to the greater 
moral elevation of man. 

And yet how many do we see, possessing every 
ppporluuity to Qvail themselves of a residence amid 
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these scenes, still breathing the city’s air, and gasp 
ing amid piles of brick and mortar! With the coun¬ 
try extending around them, templing them with its 
freshness and beauty, with every convenience for 
a speedy communication with it, and with a con¬ 
viction in their own minds of the greater freedom, 
the more exalted pleasure, and the happier state of 
health there to be enjoyed, they still, with a sort ol 
blind infatuation, cling to dusty streets, oppressive 
air, and the confinement of a city, with as much 
tenacity as if health, wealth, and every other bless¬ 
ing vouchsafed to man were only to be realized 
there, and there retained. 

Though these remarks are true as applied to the 
majority, still there are many, and that many yearly 
increasing, who have adopted the belter course, and 
abandoned the turmoil and bustle of the city to lead 
a quiet and contented lile amid the bills and vales of 
the country ; and who will say they arc not wise in 
adopting such a course ? Who will say that the city, 
W’ilh its crimes and temptations, its dangers and its 
crow’d, is to be preferred to the quiet and .sweet 
aecliisiou of a rural life? There crimes stalk not, 
neither by night nor by day; there the giddy enwd 
draws not into its vortex of dissipation and riot the 
unthinking and inexjierienced youth, only to cast 
him forth again when his ruin has been accompli^^hed- 
But there he has every* opportunity to enlarge his 
mind, improve his capacities, and elevate his con¬ 
dition. Should not then these advantages of them¬ 
selves decide the question'^ Most assuredly; and 
they will decide it in the minds of the reflecting, 
who w’ill perceive at a glance the solid benefits to be 
enjoyed by the change, and that that contentment, 
that happiness, and that independence lor which so 
many are seeking, and seeking in' vain, through 
other sources, may be indeed realized and enjoyed 
here. 

Let, then, those who prize health and contentment 
more than pomp and show or all the trappings of 
ambition, give this subject their consideration M 
worthy of their best attention. 
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THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


POETRY. 


THE ANGEL VISITANTS 

BY L-, OF KASTFORD HERMITAOR, 


The night wan dark upon the lake, 

The water! rushing past, 

The thin clouds scudding overhead, 

And rain gathering fast. 

The mortal-freighted boat sweeps on 
Pull farther from the shore; 

The iron wheel, the graceful prow, 
Will track the deep no more. 

Still on she rides, a noble boat, 

Queen mistress of the lakes, 

When suddenly a sheet of flame 
From wheel and gangway breaks. 

The groan, the cry, the piercing shriek. 
Ring o’er the heaving lake, 

And, echoing from the distant shore. 

In mournful murmurs break. 

The flame ascends; the brightened fire 
Sends forth its lurid glare, 

And casts its melancholy light 
On men in wild despair. 

The mother to the father clings, 

The husband to the wife. 

And, bowing at the fire-king^s throne. 
Plead earnestly for life. 


Farewell sunbeams were enshrouding 
With bright hues, this land of ours— 
And the balmy even breezes 

Gently waved the folding flowers. 

Near a mother’s grave—where myrtle, 
Rose, and cypress sweetly bloom— 
Knelt in prayer a little orphan, 

In the twilight’s gathering gloom. 

Swiftly came a band of angels 
From the bowers of Paradise, 

And their songs with lovely music 
Rang along the radiant skies: 

On their brows fair crowns were shining, 
And their robea were dazzling while j 
Glorious were the heavenly strangers. 
From the realms of living light! 

With the band the sainted mother 
Came to see her earthly child, 

And her look was passing tender 
As she gazed and sweetly smiled. 

The angels to the orphan's spirit 
Pleasing hope and joy did bear; 

Though it heard no gentle whispers, 

And it knew not they were there. 


But see, on yonder deck, a boy, 

Who cries, with accents wild. 

To one who struggles in the sea, 

“ Oh, father, save your child !’* 

The father hears not, answers not 
That tender pleading tone; 

That father finds a watery grave, 

The orphan weeps alone. 

Call now on God, ray gentle boy, 

All mortal hope is gone; 

Thy dearest earthly friend is dead, 
And thou art left alone. 

The poor boy hears, and answers not 
And still the flames roll on; 

He thinks of Him who came to make 
Each friendless child his own. 

Calm is that brow, serene that heart, 
So late with anguish riven; 

For God has whispered to that child 
Of happiness and heaven. 

Again is heard the orphan prayer, 

But now in accents mild; 

The little sufferer turns to God— 

“0 Father, save thy child 1” 

The morning comes, and on the shore 
Is stretched one little form, 

Whose face is hallowed with a smile, 
Defiant of the storm. 

VOL. xliii.~17 


Gently as the dew of evening 
O’er the thirsty blossom stole, 
They conveyed their holy message 
To the pleading orphan’s sonl: 
Then on buoyant wings arising. 
Upward to their native skies, 
While the rustling of their piniens 
Sounded like the zephyrs’ sighs. 

Often come the viewless spirits 
From the realms of light above, 
Wafting to the earth some message 
On their willing wings of love. 
Fancy hears them in the zephyr. 
And where silvery waters flow— 
And it lists for angel footsteps 
In the twilight’s gonUe glow. 


«I SHALL BE SATISFIED WHEN I AWal'it 
IN THY LIKENESS.»» 


BY MISS *. B. CAILB. 

We ore travelers here; but a far-off home— 
A mansion of glory, with crystal dome— 

Is prepared for ns, o’er the fearful foam 


‘ •'v.iuuii's e 


We are travelers here, and the night-wst^K^ 

We pause and sleep ’ncath the ether blue " 
And sometimes dream of the glorious hue’ 

Of the “better land.” 
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The divinity shrined in the heart of man 
Is sometimes seen through its earthly stain, 

Like a glimpse of the future light, and then 

We seem to awake. 

There’s nnother night of more fearful shades, 

And when the lingering daylight fades, 

And death's shadows lie on hills ami glades, 

A sun will break. 

Through the tearful gloom of the vale of death, 
Tliat glory around us shall be like a breath 
Of incense illumined, that hangs like a wreath 

Round the altar’s brow. 

And a sweeter life shall be given the soul. 

As we win through that portal the blessed goal; 
And the clouds of earthland forever roll 

To the vale below. 


Oh ! I would not view the grass-grown knoll. 
That spot where weeping willows wave— 

Nay ! nay ! I would not have thee bear my soul 
To mourn above my mother’s grave ! 

Alas ! 1 cannot quell this rising tear, 

Nor yet dispel my^ soul’s sad gloom; 

For thou hast borne me to my sister dear— 
Aflection weeps above her tomb! 

Let me behold my cherished fatherland, 

Its loveliest charms of mirthful joy; 

And let me view the much-loved kindly band, 
Who loved and cheered me when a boy: 

And, oh ! bring back the cherished idol one, 
Now slumb’ring in the silent dust, 

The sinless maid to whom my heart began 
To dedicate its love and trust! 


Then shall the ransomed one abide 
In the land of the just and purified; 

Then, with the “ peace” be “ satisfied,” 

For which it pined. 

Awakened from earth’s cold, charmfed sleep. 
Then will God’s ” likeness,” engraven deep 
On the heart of man, forever keep 

Its truth enshrined. 


It will shine in the glory of perfect love. 

In the blessednesB which reigns above. 

In the holiness which is always wove 

Round the saved by grace. 

A heavenly beauty beams on their brow, 

And a god-like grace around doth flow 
From One who ahoweth the meek and low 
A loving face. 


Then shall we happily wake, all free; 

Though unsightly and way worn we here may be, 
We shall wear a likeness of purity 

Through holy death. 


ThouKh darkiiMi i» round and our eye. jrow dim. 
Though weary and wandering we here hare been, 
We .tall wake to the perfect day, through Him 


an apostrophe to memory. 

BT VinOlNlWS HUTCHBIf. 

9w«TK.T Memory! by thy roagio wand, 

Around mo now, ay, now I «e. 

Rewoven by thy plnaHe, ’’•evr'ea* h""!. 

The idol scenes of infancy , 

Infancy, blest infancy, that ne’er knew 
* kwht less bright than rosy mom; 

And dream, not, on the .tern where blo.«.m. grew, 
BenMtth their beonty grew a thorn. 

Thou faithfal link ‘•“t^bind. me to the Pmit, 

Thou mystic one in Fancy s trai , 

Thoigh 

A. oft are thoee that give me pam! 

N«--oh do not bring the ehadowy forme 
” Of hopee that Bed in yooth e bright day. 

That bloomed like 
And then ne .wiftly paa«’d "W ■ 


THE DREAM. 

BT MISS JA.NB L. QUIHIT. 

Glaubst Du nicht da$s eiru Wamungstimmt 
In Trdunu vorbedentend zu ans spruhst* 

WALLK 5 SIKIIt. 

SisTEB, wake! the day is dawning from the mount- 
tain’s misty height, 

Whence his eager eye is glancing. Day is pourisg 
liquid light: 

lu the roses ’neatb our window now I hear the hum of 
bees, 

And the birds are gayly singing their sweet matins 
’mong the trees. 

Lo! the quivering sunbeam stealeth through the richly 
shading vine 

That around the lowly lattice doth Its yearning arms 
entwine. 

Wake, and listen, while I tell thee of a pleasing won¬ 
drous dream. 

Which hath hovered o’er my pillow like a fair star’s 
exiled beam. 

Lone and sadly, I was straying by the calm and silent 
shore, 

Where with Evernrd oft I wandered in the happy days 
of yore; 

And ray weeping eyes were roaming o’er the restless 
moaning sea, 

Which upon its heaving bosom brought no Evernrd to 
me. 

Why, oh ! why does he thus linger ? Has that foreign 
sunny clime 

Spells with which to bind him? Tell me, then, oh! 
can he change with time ? 

When the vaulted heavens above me change their ever- 
laating blue, 

Then will I believe, nor till then, that my Kverord’s 
untrue! 

In the dim and shadowy distance, lo! there comes a 
vessel now, 

O’er the white Mraves proudly riding, with a home¬ 
ward turning prow ! 

Onward came it, like an arrow sped by some strong 
archer’s hand, 

And ne’er drooped its snowy pennon till it touched the 
flow’ry strand. 
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With a beaming smile of rapture sprang my Everard 
to the shore, 

And he softlvr whispered, “ Loved one, we have met to 
part no more!” 

Then a gush of sweetest music nn the breeze was 
wafted by, 

And methuught a band of angels sung our marriage 
hymn on high. 

Sister dear, now rise ano dress me in my bridal robe of 
white; 

Braid the pearls among my tresses; let the diamond's 
living light 

Flash with splendor from my forehead ; call my maids 
of honor round; 

For to-day he surely cometh—let his bride be ready 
found. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Softly crept a lingering sunbeam through the vine at 
eventide, 

Bat it fell upon the white brow of the calmly sleeping 
bride : 

She had met the waiting lover on the spirit’s distant 
gh«»re— 

Death had Uieir souls united—they had met to part no 
more. 


TO OLIVER PERRY ALLEN, U. S. N. 

BY B. S. 

Wdkrk frown the towers of Vera Cruz upon the bat¬ 
tle-day, 

Thoo didst thy duty, fair and well, amid the fearful 
fray; 

Thus, ’neath our glorious flag and stars, be ever firm 
and brave— 

’Tis better far to die, and sleep beneath the yielding 
wave, 

Than fill a coward’s living grave, the quailing slave 
of fear, 

Though life be long, and wealth and friends come with 
each smiling year. 

God loves the brave, my noble boy ! the generous and 
the true: 

Then emulate, in danger’s hour, the bold and hardy few 

Whose deeds have won them high renown—the favored 
sons of Mars, 

hnse names gleam out, on history’s page, in dazzling 
fire of stars: 

With them, we pray, in after times, thy name may be 
enrolled— 

Thy hero deeds, tike theirs, flaah ont in characters of 
gold. 

And, when the hour of peril cornea, amid the battle 
strife. 

Remember, boy, the earnest hopes of him who gave 
thee life— 

We’d have thee often think of home and its endearing 
ties 

Of gentle sisters, and of one whose fondness never dies; 

And ever when, in reverie, through pictured scenes 
YOU roam, 

A blessing to the aailor-boy will be hia thoughts of 
home. 


THE FLOWERS. 

by m. a. a. 

Oh! they are very beautiful, these heaven-painted 
flowers, 

That bloom around our pathway in this fair bright 
world of ours; 

And from their tinted petals doth a dewy fragrance 
float, 

As if their leaves were perfumed scrolls on which the 
angels wrote. 

Flowers are the living letters that are writ o’er Na¬ 
ture’s book, 

Whose pages are the hillside, the green vale, and quiet 
nook; 

And if, with vision clear and bright, w'e read its hea¬ 
venly lore. 

There flows sweet influence through the soul to dwell 
there evermore. 

There comes a voiceless music from the soft lips of tne 
flowers— 

Oft indistinct it fnlleth on these earthly ears of onrs; 

Yet to that inner hearing, deeply fixed within the heart. 

It singeth loud and clearly—living truths doth it im 
part. 

Each bud and flower and leaflet breathes a song into the 
heart. 

That, nestling in its chambers deep, will never more 
depart; 

They tell us of His loving care and watchfulness o’er 
all, 

Who decks them with rare beauty, and “ marks the 
sparrow’s fall!” 

♦ * * ^ # 

Oh ! it is very beautiful, this glorious world of ours, 

With its sunlight and its shadow, its robe of trees and 
flowers, 

Its sheen of sparkling rivers, its high mountains and 
broad sea. 

Breathing the Father’s presence in sweet strains of 
melody. 


SABBATH LYRICS 

BT W. OILUORB SIMMI. 

No sleep shall close these eye/i</5.-(Psai,n c.xxxii ) 

No sleep shall close thdie eyelids, 

I seek no couch of rest, ’ 

Nor enter in my dwelling. 

Where peace should make me bleat 
Till for the sovereign Father ' 

For Jacob’s God and mine,* 

1 find a proper mansion, 

And build a proper shrine. 


■ nema so lone, 

We rear his habitation. 

His worship seek and own. 

Be present, mighty Father 
Our humble faith employ 
Whilt priuu are clothed wi,], 
And people shout with joy i ’ 
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TO MISS L. E. P., OF BALTIMORE. 

BT CHRISTOPH HURANO. 

“ Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air^ 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.'^ 

Marlowe. 

Fairer thou art than star of night, 

More gentle than the air of spring ; 

And yet the stars seem not so bright 
When they on thee their radiance fling. 

The stars are fairer when afar, 

But thou are brightest by my side: 

’Tis thus thou dost excel the star, 

Thou more than all, my pride. 

The winter wind may rudely blow. 

The heavens rem(»ve their wat’ry bur. 

Earth be submerged with chilling snow. 

Yet still thou art my star. 


Oh ! let them sleep, nor wake to see 
The wreck that care hath left— 

The bare boughs of life’s once green tree, 
Of every blossom reft. 

Ah, do not seek to strike the cord— 

One touch will rend in twain j 

Naught but its own wild requiem 
Can wake its notes again : 

Nor seek to raise a broken re«l— 

’Twill only bend the more; 

There is a winter of the heart, 

When sunshine comes no more. 

Thou askest, Am I happy? 

And I answer thee by sighs; 

But I thank thee for the pitying look 
That beams in thy soft eyes. 


POETRY. 


What care I for the outer life. 

If thou dost only smile on me ! 

I’d soon forget its heartless strife. 
And lose myself in thee. 

In dreams 1 ’m seated by thy side, 

But waking soon my pleasures mar; 

Within myself the thought I hide, 
That thou Ut not be my st^r. 

Others may prolTer louder love. 

But none more strong than mine; 

Others may tell thee thou ’rt above, 
Above all stars that shine: 

But I within my heart will swear 
—And not within thine ear— 

There is not one who may compare 
With her 1 hold most dear. 


lines. 

Thou askest, “ Am J happy?' 
by maboaret kerb. 

Thou askest. Am I happy ? 

And I answer thee by sighs; 

I cannot „,enk while o'er me bend 

Thy gentle pitying eyes. 

I have not he»rd<*e loving ton. 

through my h«.r.. 

Androyeyeagoah with teara. 

TO tell of woe that I have felt 

Were bat to feel it 0 er. 

Aina! my heart ia burdened now 

0*111 it can bear no more. 

Then. hrough the churchyard of the paat. 

Whore 1 have lam my dead, 

Glide aoftly on, and let thy tea 
Of pitying love be ahed. 

B»tdonotpauaetorai«.theghoit 

Of anv former hoar; 

Though they are fad«l. withered thing.. 

They have not mat their powar. 


BT MISS B. BOOABY. 

It sparkles in a sunbeam. 

It ripples on a wave ; 

It flushes from a lusl’rout eye, 

Or hideth in a cave. 

It riseth o’er a mountain, 

And reacheth to the skies; 

It pierceth through the gathering clouds, 
However dark they rise. 

It whisper4 in the breezes 
Which stir the forest leaves. 

And Ungers in the reaper’s field, 

Amid the harvest sheaves 

It shineth in the gleaming 
Of myriad stars at night, 

Or wanders with the “ young May moon 
Through silvery tracks of light. 

it hangs upon a rain-drop. 

Which meets the tender vine; 

It hovers o’er a beetling cliff 
Along the ocean’s line. 

It walks the earth in beauty. 

And resteth on a rose. 

Or scents the violet in the grass, 
Before its leaves unclose. 

It breathes upon the daisy 
Which by the wayside springs, 

And steals into the humble cot, 

Or palaces of kings. 

It worships in the temple, 

By heaven’s blue arch o’er spread, 
Which circles round the living world, 
And o’er the silent dead. 

It hath no outward limit. 

The power of poetry — 

But stretches to the utmost verge 
Of earth, and sky, and sea. 

Thus the poet has a blessing 
Forever in bis heart: 

His life is in a brighter world, 

Created by his art. 
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The still sultry weather induces us to give a 
noveliy in the shape of an elegant morning dress, 
particularly suited to a trousseau. It is composed 
of white cambric muslin; and intended to bo worn 
with a fine under skirt, as it is open in front. The 
two front breadths are ornamented with embroidery 
in a rich and elegant arabesque design. The cor¬ 
sage is without a collar, and scalloped to correspond 
with the skirt. A plain lace chemisette is, of course, 
intended to be worn beneatlL. The sleeves, which 
are demi-long, may be worn with or without un¬ 
dersleeves. It will be noticed that they correspond 
in style and design with the robe itself. 

Several pretty mofning dresses have been made 
of lawns and cambrics, of what are called solid 
colors, as blue, pink, and buff. They are trimmed 
with linen gimp and buttonsi with a thread of the 

17* 




; »»we shade »sihe dress on a white ground Ti, 

corsage .s either quite plain, or slightly L 
confined with a belt and mother-of-pearl b„c2. 

CAPS. 

Nothing decidedly new has, as v.. 

But we give some that are slightly 
what has been worn. No. 1 is coJL 
cambric insertion, the open style softih 
late, with quilling of lace between of 

are still worn long and wide. ’ •‘nogs 

No. 2 is intended for a younger 1 . j 
of India muslin. It i* a grawfi,'omposod 
coming about half way over the v shape 

of rib^n should matcl the '''“® 

or stylo. This pattern, in lace islf'®*® ooW 
dinner or small evening eompa“;. * P'O'ty for 
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KNITTING FOE THE NUESEEY 


INFANT’S KNITTED LACE CAP. | 

(LYRK PATTERN.) < 

Twenly-fourstilchesi are required for each pallem. J 
Clarke’s thread No. GO. Two needles No. 21. i 
Cast on two hundred and forty stitches. } 

Knit twelve plain rows. | 

Thirteenth roec.—Make two, and knit two to- | 

gellier to the end. ! 

Fourteenth row. —Knit plain. | 

These two rows form the openings lor ribbon to | 

be run through, and will have to be repeated as here- | 
aAer descril>ed, the double stitch to be taken off as 
one long stitch. 

First pattern roic.—Slip one, knit one, make one, ] 
knit two together, knit one, purl two, knit one, knit 
two together, purl four, knit tw'o, purl two, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one; repeat to the end of the row. 

Second row. —Slip one, knit four, purl three, knit 
two, purl two, knit three, purl two together, purl 
one, knit two, purl two, knit three; repeat. 

Third fofc —Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, purl two, knit one, knit two 
together, purl two, knit two, purl two, knit one, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit three, make one, 
knit two together, knit one; repeat. 

Fourth rote.—Slip one, knit four, purl five, knit 
two, purl two, knit one, purl two together, purl one, 
knit’two, purl two, knit three; repeat. 

Fifth rofo.— Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, purl two, knit one, knit two 
together, knit two, purl two, knit tw'o, make one, 
knit one, make one, knit four, make one, knit two^ 

together, knit one; repeat. 

Sixth —Slip one, knit four, purl seven, knit 
two, purl one, purl two together, purl one, knit two, 
purl two, knit three; repeat. 

Sevinth rotr.-Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, purl two, knit one, knit two 
together, purl two, knit three, make one, knit one, 
make one, knit five, make one, knit two together, 

knit one; repent. 

Eighth roMT.— Slip one, knit four, purl nine, knit 
two, purl two together, knit two, purl two, knit 
three; repeat. 

Ninth Slip one, knit one, ma«e one, knit 

two together, knit one, purl two, make one, knit one, 
make two, purl two, knit one, knit two together, 
purl one, knit seven, make one, knit two together, 
knit one; repeat. 

Tenth Slip one, knit four, purl four, knit 

one. purl tw’^o together, purl one, knit two, purl throe, 
knit two, purl two, knit three; repeat. 

Eleventh rofi/.— Slip one, knit one, make one, knit 
two tugether, knit one, purl two, knit one, make 
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one, knit one, make one, knit one, purl two, knit 
one, knit two together, purl one, knit five, niakd 
one, knit two together, knit one; repeat. 

Twelfth rote.—Slip one, knit four, purl two, knit 
one, purl two together, purl one, knit two. purl five, 
knit tw'o, purl two, knit three; repeal. 

Thirteenth row. —Slip one, knit one, make one, 
knit two together, knit one, purl tw’o, knit two, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit two, purl two, 
knit one, knit two together, knit four, make one, knit 
two together, knit one; repeat. 

Fourteenth row. —Slip one, knit four, purl one, 
purl two together, purl one, knit two, purl seven, 
knit two, purl two, knit three; repeat. 

Fifteenth row. —Slip one, keit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, purl two, knit three, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit three, purl two, knit 
one, knit two together, knit two, make one, knit two 
together, knit one; repeat. 

Sixteenth row. —Slip one, knit four, purl two to¬ 
gether, knit two, purl nine, knit tW'O, purl two, knit 
three; repeal. 

The above sixteen rows form one pattern. You 
now knit the two rows, as described at the com¬ 
mencement, for the ribbon ; then repeat the patleni 
twice more, knitting the boles between each pallcrn, 
and again before commencing the bead part of the 
cap, which will make four rows of openings. Re¬ 
peat the pattern row’s six times, and cast off. 

FOB THE BACK. 

Cast on ninety-six stitches. 

Knit the twelve plain rows and the two row’s for 
the holes, which will be even with the fourth row 
of holes in the front of the cap when sewn in. Knit 
the pattern six limes, cast off and sew it neatly to 
the other part of the cap, taking care that the holes 
are even with the fourth row of holes in the front. 

FOR THE CROWTN. 

Cast on eight stitches, placing three on each of 
two needles, and two on the third. 

The first and every alternate round to be plain 
knitting. 

Four needles No. 20, and same cotton. 

First fancy round. —Make one, and knit one plain; 
repeat all round. 

Second round. —^Make one, and knit two; repeat. 
Third round. —Make one, knit three; repeat. 
Fourth round. —Make one, knit four; repeat. 
Fifth round. —Make one, knit five; repeat. 
Sixth round. —Make one, knit one, make one, knit 
three, knit two together; repeat. 

Seventh round. —Make one, knit three, make one, 

; knit two, knit two together; repeat. 

Eighth Make one, knit five, make one, 

; knit one, knit two together; repeat. 
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Ninth round ,—Make one, knit 


seven, maKe < 


bit two together; repeat. 

Ttnih rowwi/.—Make one, knit one, make one, 
bit seven, knit two together; repeat. 

Eleventh round. —Make one, knit one, make one, 
bit two together, make one, knit six, knit two to* 
pJther; repeat. 

Twlfth round .—Make one, knit one, make one, 
bit two together, make one, knit two together, 
make one, knit five, knit two together; repeat. 

Tkrteeuth round.—Meikc one, knit one, make 
one, and knit two together three times, make one, 
bit lour, knit two together; repeat. 

Fourteenth round.—Nluke one, knit one, make 
we, and knit two together four times, make one, knit 

three, knit two together; repeat. 

round.—Vloke one, knit one, make one, 
»n knit two together five limes, make one, knit 
two. knit iw'o logetlier; repeat. 

Make one, knit one, make one, 
nil two together six times, make one, knit 
onci knit two together; repeat. 

Make one, knit one, make 
e, kmi two together eight times; repeat. 

_ teenth and Nineteenth roMuz/.t.—Purled. 

Make one, and knit twm to- 
loosely* pyrl two rows, and cast off very 

PoR the Lace border. 

Last on iweniy-two stitches. 

pta* “"d 'wo needles No. 20. 

iwotocethrr tn l** 

one, mai-c II?”'’ 

•tnit four me.I together twice, 

tnilotte. ' ’ twice, 

^cofid roto.-«siip one, knit two, and purl one 


twice, knit six, drop one, knit two, drop one, and 
knit the rest plain. 

Third row .—Slip one, knit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, make one, knit two together, 
knit two, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit five, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit one. 

Fourth rote .—Slip one, knit two, and purl one 
twice, knit seven, drop one, knit two, drop one, and 
knit the rest plain. 

Fifth row .—Slip one, knit iw’o, make one, knit 
tw’o together, knit one, make one, knit tw'o together, 
knit three, make two, and knit twm together twice, 
knit six, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit one. 

Sixth rote .—Slip one, knit two, and purl one 
twice, knit eight, drop one, knit two, drop one, and 
knit the rest plain. 

Seventh rofc.~Slip one, knit two, make one, kmit 
tw'o together, knit one, make one, knit two together, 
knit four, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit seven, make two, and knit two together twice, 
knit one. 

Eighth rote.—Slip one, knit two and purl one 
twice, knit nine, drop one, knit two, drop one, and 
knit the remainder. 

Ninth rote .—Slip one, knit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one, make one, knit two together, 
knit tw'enty-lwo. 

Tenth rote .—Cast off twenty-one stitches, knit 
the rest plain. Commence again at the first row. 
One hundred and thirty-four patterns will be re¬ 
quired for the length, to sew round the cap, and one 
hundred for the second border. Satin ribbon should 
be run in the openings, and a lace pearl sewn on the 
edge of the lace. For the edging round the crown, 
use the one for infant’s robe. (See A ugust number.) 
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WORK_BLUE V/ATER-LILY AKD CORAL. 
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“"eman cover T 

**">' mannor wL '"'"er canvas i 

*• may IVT be'we. 

** “"Xle. then fill uT ‘■'‘u 

P With the lightest; wo 


other side to correspond, with this difference, that 
the darkest green mu.st not be carried to the point 
of the leaf. 

The centre leaf to lx? worked with three shade.s of 
olive green: work three rows of the darkest shade 
on the IcA side of the leaf, and one on the right; 
work the same with the second shade; fill up with 
the lighte.**!. 

The leaf on the right-hand side to lie worked with 
four shades of bright middle green, neither loo blue 
nor too yellow; work two rows of the darkest shade 
where the pattern is darkest; then two rows of the 
next shade, and two rows of the next shade; filling 
up with the lightest. 

For the leaf under the lily, three shades of olive 
green; work the darkest shade where the .pattern 
is darkest, and down the centre of the leaf; then the 
next shade; fill up with the lightest. 

The lily is worked with w'hiie floss silk, white 
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■wool, and iwo shades of a good green gray, one 
very nearly while, the other rather darker; the bot¬ 
tom leaves of the lily, in deep shade, are worked 
with three shades of imperial blue. 

The centre part of the lily, where it is left white, 
is to be worked with white silk, and while wool; 
then the lightest gray; finishing with the darkest 
gray. 

That part of the lily in deep shadow to be worked 
with the darkest blue; then the second shade, finish¬ 
ing with the lightest. 

For the bud: the stalk of the bud on the leaf to 
be worked with two shades of blue-green *, the w'hite 
part of the bud to be worked with white silk and 
white wool; the outer part with three shades of 
blue, the darkest where the pattern is represented 
darkest, then the second shade, filling up with the 
lightest blue. 


For the large leaf four shades of middle green: 
work three rows of the darkest shade round the leaf, 
one row down the centre, and also acmes the leaf, 
where there is a dark shade; repeat the same with 
the next two shades, and fill up with the l%htest.| 

For the coral, three good shades of scarlet: work^ 
two rows with the darkest shade, on the left side' 
and one row on the right; repeat this with the second ^ 

shade, and fill up w'ith the lightest. 

Great care should be taken in selecting the colors, 
so that an equal distance may be preserved between 
each shade; by attending to this the perspective will 
be preserved. ' th 

To continue the pattern, begin again with the ; 
lowest stitch of the central leaf, just above the high ■ xj 

stitch of that part of the coral which is nearest the ' ‘ 
leaves. . ^ 


COTTAGE FURNITUEE.’ 



Fig. 1 i. a crib of a very pretty pattern, much in 
and well balanced against upsetting. 


Fig. 4 is an umbrella-stand of very simple ’/ m - 
Btruction, formed by merely bending a piece of brass 
or iron wire, and nUaching the ends to ‘ac walls in 
a corner of the porch or vestibule. 
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“Ths Wide, Wide Wobld,”* ib a work of much 
merit and interest. Written as it is for young people, 
the Christian spirit which prevails in it, the elevated 
Christian principles which it inculcates, cannot be too 
highly commended. The narrative is easy and flowing ; 
considerable analytic power and nice discrimination in 
the development of character are displayed, in W'hich 
the conversations always assist. It is the history of a 
most interesting little girl, disciplined early by a pious 
mother, and then thrown upon the “wide world,” to 
Wrestle with numerous trials and temptations. 

There are not many books written for children that 
nowadays possess the power of drawing us on, from 
interest in the story, through so many pages. We read 
the whole of these two thick volumes, however, with- 
oat scarcely a moment’s weariness ; nnd, when we ar¬ 
rived at the end, felt sorry there was not more. 

The author, Elizabeth Wctherell—for the name 
which appears npon the title-page is, we presume, a 
real one—is to us a new writer. Internal evidence 
proves her to be a Scotch woman, residing in our coun¬ 
try. From this circumstance arise the prominent and 
grave defects of these volumes. The book appears ns 
nn American book, but it is utterly deficient in Ameri¬ 
can spirit j and we should be wanting in duty to those 
of our young readers into whose hands it may fall, did 
we refrain from this comment. Children r.ead with a 
oliod, unquestioning faith, and mothers are often too 
careless of the influence which books exercise over the 
plastic minds of the young nnd imaginative. Many a 
wilorhas been made by reading Robinson Crusoe; and 
many an earnest and devoted patriot has owed his lofti- 
e«t aspirations to the germs sown in his mind in boy- 
as his imagination kindled over some legend of 
allace or Tell. “ Let me write the songs of a peo- 
Pl^e, I care not who writes their laws,” was the saying 
0 a shrewd, far-seeing mind. Let me W’rite the tales 
Which arc to satisfy the cravings of the youthful ira- 
cgination, would have as much point nnd truth. 

It is folly to say that the young ore better without 
c ood. God has implanted the imazinative faculty 
eepj) moor nature, and in childhood it is often strong- 
AMt intended that we should crush 

ha. other with which He 

, ” *"dowed us. We are to guide, nurture, or restrain 
all other intellectual gifts which he has 
in a O'**’ improvement and happiness. Children, 

‘J<‘«rec, require this sort of mental 

we g«»tly deficient. Reprint, 

deedj end"’- T*' “'“•‘rating the hi.tory, 

‘I'e ehildren^of do 

••>»rcei '‘‘;"““"-'>'fore they have recouree to foreign 

de'ieed from'our 

_ _ _ ^«glo -8axon blood and tongue, as far 

issued by Mr. Putnam, New York. j 


as our nationality is concerned, wc pay dearly for onr 
birthright in the language of Shnkspeare and Milton. 
No people on the globe read so universally as the Ame¬ 
ricans; and, of the time Ihus employed by most read¬ 
ers in our country, nine-tenths of it is spent in viewing 
the world throngh Englis.h minds and English preju¬ 
dices. This evil is, in a measure, neutralized by the 
acknowledged foreign parentage of these works, and 
therefore we read understnndingly. In the work before 
us there is no such beacon ; and it is for this reason that 
we feel bound, as conductor of a public journal, to 
point out its evil tendencies. 

“ The Wide, Wide World” appears as an American 
book, with an American copyright; but it is as English 
in its tone as if written by Mrs. Trollope herself. The 
heroine of the tale is the daughter of a Scotch woman 
married to an American. Captain Montgomery, her 
father, is depicted as a cold-hearted, selfish husband, 
and most neglectful parent. Now, we do not say that 
there have not been bad hasbands and fathers among 
us; but, as a type of American fathers and husbands, 
the picture is eminently false. In these relations the 
men of America take a higher position than any in the 
world. As the necessities of fiction, however, reqnirc 
that great monsters should be created to bring about 
certain catastrophes, we should cheerfully overlook 
Captain Montgomery’s shortcomings, if wc did not 
find the game spirit pervading the whole book. All the 
Americans introduced are vulgar, illiterate, and utterly 
disagreeable. The good, the estimable, and the refined 
are invariably foreigners. The Humphreys family, so 
worthy and lovable, are English. Kind Mr. Van 
Brumt is a Dutchman. Pious Mrs. Vawse-wwho, by 
the way, like a great many people in the world, is ex¬ 
cellent at reforming naughty folks abroad and doing 
good to strangers, while her inmate and grand¬ 
child remains a perfect imp—is a Swiss woman. That 
agreeable family, the Marshmans, are English people 
with English habits and customs; and, wo have no 
doubt, had the mysterious old gentleman who, in the 
beginning of the book, so remarkably befriends Ellen 
again appeared, we should have discovered that he 
also had been born on the eastern side of the Atlantic 
Has our author never met with refined, educated 
well-bred people in America ? Or has her lot been cast 
in some border settlement, where the inhabitants are 
still struggling with the first elements of civilization 
obliging her, if she wished to paint characters of an 
elevated stamp, to select them from foreign models ’ 
Ellen’s Scottish relations, though wanting in vital 
religion, are not persons to call forth our contemnt 
They are estimable people, proud, certainly, and ari. 
tocrailc, but refined, edocated, and enlightened charar 
ters. They find fault with Ellen, to be sure, on the 
score of religion; not that they object to her beinir re 
ligiou—people who belong to established churchei! 
consider a ceruin degree of religion as proper and re 
spcctable-thcy only persecuted her. in a small wav 
for having too much. She is. in their eve. 
kin.f«lk aero,, the water call a Methcfii.t;.. aafi ,h", 

IS not genteel. ’ ” 
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Ellen’s patriotism, which the necessities of the tale : 
end positive justice both require should be elicited by 
her enforced residence in a foreign land, is but dimly 
shadowed out. It is exhibited solely in her defence of 
the Americans in their Revolutionary struuglc, and in 
an culoifinm upon Washington—two incontrovertible 
points, upon which nil civilized people are now agreed. 

In her di'^ens.^ions with her uncle, many excellent rea¬ 
sons, obvious to the mind of a child, might have been 
given for defending and clinging to our country. A 
sensible girl of fourteen, such as Ellen is described, 
needed but to bmk from the windows of her Edinburgh 
home, and think upon its starving, miserable poor, and 
upon those in every other capital city in Europe, and 
tlicn turn in thought to her own liappy bind, where the 
weary and heavy laden from every clifuc find an asy¬ 
lum-, where no man, woman, or child need want a 
meal; where the road to independence and distinction 
is open to all; and where all alike are free to cultivate 
their talents, without seeking farther for an argument. 

Some such tribute as this would have been peculiarly 
appropriate nnd graceful in a work coming, as we pre¬ 
sume it d<ie8, from the pen of one who has voluntarily 
adopted our country ns her owm. 

One of the best and most carefully drawn charncters 
in the hook is tlic young clergyman. Ji>hn Humphreys. 

In his last interview with Ellen, before leaving Scot¬ 
land, he enjoins upon her—not to read novels'. This 
species of disingeuuousncss, be it s.aid, is a common 
thing with novel-writers. Is it not an affectation of 
humility ? Or does each novel-w’riter, who condemns 
that sort of work, consider his or her novel an excep¬ 
tion to the rule? Such writers forget entirely the 
homely but wise injunction, to “ honor the bridge that 
carries us in safety.” ” The Wide, Wide World” is 
essentially a novel; the author perhaps thinks, because 
there are no professed love scenes in it, that it may 
escape this title. Both love and malrimony are insinu- 
P«,cd in the coucludmg pages; and it does not require 
much knowledge of the mechanism of fiction to detect 
in John, from the beginning, the embryo husband of 
Ellen, notwithstanding their dubbing each other bro¬ 
ther and sister; this, after all, is but an old and hack¬ 
neyed trick of the sentimental school, which w'c do 
not at all approve The relation of brother and sister 
is too delicate in its sacredness to lie thus made the 
cover of a more ardent affeclion. But to return from 
our digression. This pious, excellent, nnd really de¬ 
lightful young man requires Ellen, when she is be¬ 
tween fifteen and sixteen years old, not to read novels ! 

He does not sav-read Scott, and Miss Edgeworth, and 
Miss Austen; they will enlarge your mind, inspire 
Your heart, and improve your manners. No l-he says 
read none at all Yet this evangelical young clergy¬ 
man has already placed in her hands, when she was 
only ten or twelve years old, the “ Life of Nelson?” 
We should, in preference, have submitted to the pure 
mind of a little girl one of Miss Austen’s novels, nnd 
luid “ Lord Nelson” upon the shelf, till her experience 
was more mature and her judgment riper, seeing 
through OUT American spectacles) but little in his 
character or life that was conformable to the Christian 
standard or laudable in the eyes of woman. 

Our author very properly makes Alice Humphreys 
correct Ellen’s vulgarisms of speech. In many in¬ 
stances, she is right; in others, she loses sight of the 
fact that what are Americanisms, so called, of the pre¬ 
sent dav, are Anglo-Saxonisms of a century or two 
ggo. There will come a time when in these matters 


■we shall cease to follow the lead of England. Why ' 

not begin at once lo read and speak the language of our 
forefathers as it came down to us ? “ Fix” is a very “ ^ 

ugly word, and very inappropriately used in our coun¬ 
try—almost as much so as the word “ nice” is by the " ' 

English. Let any one who chooses war against “fix;” • " 

we owe it a grudge ourselves, for it forces itself so ^ 

insidiously upon us on all occasions that we look upon ' 

it as an enemy in the camp—or rothcr as a shabby, good- - 

natured friend who helps us at a pinch, though we are ' ’ 

ashamed of him. It is amusing lo find that our author • 

has caught the contagion, and uses herself this ugly 
word, which she condemns so strongly. Mason, the ' 

Scotch maid, who is innocent of having crossed the 
Atlantic, uses tlie word “fix” d I'Amfricaine twice ^ 

in the same breath. Our author lays great stress upon 
Ellen’s speaking pure English. The reader will be " 

surprised to find that there are numerous deviations 
from grammatical correctness in the book. ' 

Before closing our remarks, we must comment upon S 

one error in conduct which these volumes contain. 

Mrs. Montgomery, represented as a lady of high family -‘U; 

in Scotland, sulTcrg her young daughter to accept a 

dress nnd other articles of apparel from a stranger, on 

her first interview with him. She continues to accept 

from the same anonymous old gentleman, who sotn ’‘S’ 

disappears from the book, repeated presents. This is tl.; 

not American good breeding! No lady, properly V 

brought up, accepts presents from strangers. She 

does not receive anonymous presents at all! -! 

We have now found fault enough. If there are any *'■. 

■who think we have found too much, to these we will ' - 

say—” VVe should never have taken the trouble In ' m 

blame at all, had we not found in the work so much to 
praise.” . 

To CoHRKSPONDitNTS. —The following articles are i-« 

accepted : ” Trcasnre-trovc,” Evening Rever}*,” 

‘‘To the Weak,” ‘‘Spring on the Prairies,” “The 

tall waving grass of the prairies is seen,” “ First nnd \ 

Second Love,” “ Clarchen’s Prayer,” and “Laura.” 

G. E. S. It will be acceptable. 

Note. —There was a mistake, or rather omission, in 
the title of the Society alluded to in the Editors’ Table 
of August. It ia “The Female Medical Education 
Society:” nnd its Secretary, Samuel Gregory, Esq., 
may be addressed at No. 17 Coruhill, Boston. 


£ittraru iMoticts. 


From Harter & Brothers, New York, through 
Linosay a Blakisto?*, Philadelphia:— 

CAI.EB FIEI.D. A Tale of the Puritans. By the 
author of “ Paesngesinthe life of Mrs. Marfaret Mait¬ 
land,” etc. This volume is dedicated “ to Robert Bar¬ 
bour, Esq., of Manchester, as one of the most liberal 
nnd wise supporters of thot church in England, which 
claims to represent the brave and gentle Presbyterians 
of 1665.” 

YEAST. A Problem. Reprinted, with coTrections 
and additions, from “ Fraser’s Magazine.” This is 
more of a controversial work than we deem coroes un¬ 
der OUT dictum, nnd we must therefore leave it to the 
decision of the religious polemics. We may say, how¬ 
ever, that the author entertains the opinion that the 
yonng men and women of oar day are fast parting from 
their parents and each other; the more thoughtful are 
wandering either towards Rome, towards sheer male- 
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rialism, or towards an nnehristion and unphilosophic 
spiritualist epicurism, which, in his eye, is the worst 
of all three, because at first sig^ht it looks most like an 
tngel of light. The author’s effort therefore is to pro- 
Tide a better way for all. 

HISTORY OF CLEOPATRA, QUEEN OP 
Egypt. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. This 
ii a neatly printed and finely illustrated volume, form¬ 
ing one of an historical series now in the course of 
pnblication. The author has already contributed a 
great deal for the instruction of the younger class of 
American readers, and we may safely say that the pre- 
lent volume will not prove the least worthy of their 
pemsal. 

THE HEIR OF WAST-WAYLAND. A 2 Vi/«. By 

Mary Howitt. The name of the author of this excel¬ 
lent domestic tale wUl bo its best passport to the 
•ffectionate confidence of the reader. 

COSMOS. A Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. Translated 
from the German by E. C. Ottb. This is the third vol- i 
nrae of a handsome edition of Humboldt’s valuable 
works, heretofore noticed. 

From Robsst E. PETaasoir, N. W. comer of Fifth 
wd Arch Streets, Philadelphia 
familiar SCIENCE; or, tko ScUntifio Explana. 
of Common Thing,. Edited by R. E. P,t.r.oB, 

"h Scienct., Philudel- 

P»1«. Thu IS t Tsry vBluBble publicotii.n, contsinin* a 
mtUmount of information useful in the school-roora, 

“4 htyhlyinsltoctiveaud amusing in bre.ide oonver- 
smli?! *'*'"«•''>>>«''» of a family, who are 
IZL «''>■«'» CAiAot alway. be readily 

•nswered by their elders. ^ 

THE Philala-Phia 

MANL^R.^ avn'li SPINNER, AND 

™ It GUIDE. A practical 

•need of "Pinning, giving dimensions and 

with rule, a”* together 

siiesnit *a** aJtetnplee for making rhangca in the 
Meand num^r, of roving mid ynrn. Compiled from 

FOUNDER’S POCKET 
•athorof. M. Engineer, and 

l>r«chr. With Ub? 

of cait metals and ‘ “4 other qualitien 

RPMa ^ forty-two wood engravinjrs 

4 b;c “■ i ™'' ^ rlfo ^f L, 

““•t .greeaie piJo JZ"" 

rTcHOor^n,” * ’*4 Philadelphi. 

1-ANOUage. By dT‘Th“'r?‘' 

II Enali.h 1 i In two 

cl«iMieal series edit^ 

‘•M been hllhK It 

‘-ber, 

ON ANI. 

^'H.S. Fs prof« r ^ Gregory, M.D., 

“f Edinburgh T^e a *“ »be University 

believe, in .f » •'> ®”‘b»«- 

" ‘ho pheuomena of aainml 


magnetism, and thinks that Lie time is approaching 
when the subject must receive the attention it deserves 
from men of science in general. His investigations 
appear to have been made with a sincere desire to ar¬ 
rive at the truth. 

From C. G. Hexcersow A Co. (late Geo. S. Apple- 
ton), 164 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
ADVICE TO THE Y^OUNG WHIST-PLAY’ER, 
Containing most of the maxims of the old 8cht>ol, with 
the author’s observationson those he thinks erroneous, 
aud also several new ones, explained by opposite cases’ 
etc., to which are added observations on short whist! 
By T. Mnthew's, Lsq. This little book is very neatly 
printed, and, for all we know to the contrary, may be 
very correct and valuable in its contents. 

From Tick.vob, Reed A Fields, Boston, through 

Willis P. Hazard, 7b Chestnut Street, Philiidelphitt 

MEMOIRS OF VVILLlAiVI VVORDSWORTH 
POET LAUREATE, D. C. L. By Christopher Words¬ 
worth, D. D.. Canon of Westminster. In two volumes 
Edited by Henry Reed. These volumes contain the 
memoirs of a poet whose reputation is already world- 
wide, and whose fame has been as warmly cherished 
on this side the Atlantic as in his native country. What 
renders this, the American edition, more valuable is 
the sanction which has been given to it by the author 
who expresses much gratifiention that the memoirs of 
his relative are introduced to the notice of the Ameri- 
can reader by a zealous friend of the poet, and the skill- 
ful editor of bis works, Professor Henry Reed. 

From A. S. Baexks A Co., New York, throueh 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAatBo A Co., Philadelphia •- ^ 

JEgTak the BOSPHORUS AND 

By Rev w":, ^‘’’""‘•'‘ixopU. 

B> Rev. Wniter Coltun, ln,e of the United Stale. 

Navy. Ediied, Dora the notea and raanmcripl, of lha 
Author, by Rev. Henry T. Cheeyer. Thi., wo are „ 
form^ by the editor, i. the aubatance of a work po^ 
liahed during Mr. Colton’, lifetime, under the tilir^ 

“ Visit lo Athens and Constantinople.’’ The edito ■ i 
work, w. nr. nl.o told, bn. beeniba. of re^.to. "’d 
eitenwon. We have had no opportunity to compare 
be originel with the preeent edition; from the reput” 
tion of Hie editor, however, we preeume that he\“l 

“it™:" of 

Hr.rpSp*bif::'""- a. 

FRESH GLEANINGS; or, a Neio Sheaf f 
Fields of Continental Europe. By Ike 

Ib. Marvel * very rapid^.r.veUr td" re:.ur 

very spirited skctchcr. Nevertheh-s* \ I ^ 

throw off *.me »ber rellention., rWuc’h wHl ^ “wV® 
ly arte.t lha attention of hi. render.. ' 

From James Mdrroe A Co Rnair... * 1 . 

Lia P. Haeabd, 78 Chwlnut Street, kiludeTidf^ 

THE WORKS OP SIIAKSPe;rb 
. tor«I according to the 8r.t edition,. Witri„,?‘ 
none, notea, original and Mleeted ..a '"‘'odne- 

poet. By the Rev. H. N. Hud.™ a M* i 
volume.. Thi. i. the Brat volume of . new ed 
thfc worka of Shak.peare, which at. «4ttioii of 

lua. p...«, through two’^v: '’u^:rirtr-.''-« 

Boaton. Th. preaent edition, bow:rr;:ir. 
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Tnany rrapects from both of those referred to, it being | 
the intention of the publishers to render it as near an 1 
imitniion of the celebrated Chiswick edition, published ] 
in 1^20, ns the present state of Shak8)>erian literature 
renders possible. It has never before been reprinted in 
this country, and the public ore assured that the re¬ 
print now offered will retain all the advantages of the 
text copy, without any of its defects. 

HOR^ VAC1V,£. A Thought Book of the Wise 
Spirits of all Ages and all Countries, ft for all Men 
and all Hours. Collected, arranged, and edited by 
James Elmes, author of “ Memoirs of Sir Christopher 
Wren,” etc. This little volume has been aptly styled 
a collection of “ thoughts that breathe and words that 
bum,” gathered from the literary treasures of all ages 
and all countriea. 

HISTORY OF THE CROSS OF CHRIST. By the 
Rev. William R. Alger. This is a neat little volume, 
the contents of which may be read with profit and plea¬ 
sure by devout Christians of every denomination. 

ELFLV L.\ND, AND OTHER POEMS. By Benja¬ 
min West Ball. The poetry of Mr. Ball evinces, in 
every article of this collection, a classical and culti¬ 
vated taste, and will therefore challenge a higher con¬ 
sideration than is usually granted to the poetical efforts 
of the present times. 


logy, Botany, and the Sciences generally, in which 
Latin Words are used. By d. S. Haldeman, A. M., Pro¬ 
feasor of Natural History in the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. In the study of a dead language, roost people 
very naturally seem to care but little about its pro¬ 
nunciation. We have loat it, they say, and it cannot 
be recovered. But, instead of diligently applying 
themselves to the restoration of that characteristic by 
which the dead might live again, they very foolishly 
labor to construct a new system of pronunciation, 
which they well know is wrong, based upon that of 
their own spoken language. Hence it is that we have 
the Oxford Latin, the German, and the Italian; and 
hence, also, that the spoken Latin of England cannot 
be understood by an Italian or German car. One or the 
other pronunciation must be wrong ; and, in all likeli¬ 
hood, both. The little work of Professor Haldemsn,on 
cursory examination, appears to be one which, by col¬ 
lecting, comparing, and combining the views of different 
anthorities, both ancient and modern, upon the subject, 
may be said to have erected a new, philosophical, and, 
perhaps, correct standard of pronunciation for the La- 
tin language. Such, at least, is out first opinion; and, 
believing thus, wc cordially recommend it to the atten- 

S tion of those for whom it has been prepared, with Ihe 
hope that many productions, as creditable as these 
'* Elements,” may be added to the educational liters- 


From E. H. Butlkk A Co., Philadelphia:— 

Volume IV. of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S. This vol¬ 
ume closes the scries, and contains “ Proverbial Philo¬ 
sophy,” “A Modern Pyramid,” and the ” Poems of 
King Arthur.” U is not necessary that we should take 
any further notice of the merits of the author, or the 
beauty of this American edition of his works. 


From LiPPiJfcoTT, Grambo A Co. (successors to 
Grigg, Elliot A Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila¬ 
delphia 

We have received from these enterprising publishers 
the following tales, in a series of volumes, comprising 
parts of a complete and uniform edition of the works 
of T. S. Arthur. Having had frequent occasion to 
speak of the moral influences which govern the pen of 
Mr Arthur in everything he writes, and aware that his 
name and his principles are now as familiar as house- 
bold words to the majority of Amcricau readers, it 
would be needless to do more at present than to give 
the titles of the several liiUe volumes now before us 
THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE ; or, the Death of 

lkssoxs in life, for all who will 

■RFAD THEM. 

home scenes and home influences. 

We have oleo before ua, from the aame puWiahere, 
the REGICIDE’S DAUGHTER. A Tal, e/ Tire 
Worlds By W. H. Carprntrr, author of “ Clairborne, 
the Rebel,” “ the Bold,” etc. Thia ia a chaate 

end mtereating atory, aud •• of uniform size vy.th thoae 

"^MECHANICs'’fOR the MILLWRIGHT, MA 
C™t, ENGINEER, CIVIL ENGINEER, 
architect, and STUDENT. CoiiM•».«» o el.ov 
sumentarv E:tposition of Ik. PrmcipUs ond 
o/BmldiigMathi»ss. By Frederick Oyermnu. Illo^ 
treted by one hundred end fifty-four engraving*, by 

^elements OF LATIN PRONUNCIATION,/or 
Ik. Uu a/ Sludsnts in Langnagt, Law, Afrdu.M, Zee- 


ture of our country. 

From the Editor and Publishkb, Philadelphia :— 
THE WHITE Banner, a quarurly Miuellony, 
dsToted to Popular Literature and Social Progrsss. 
By George Lippard. The industrious and good-inlen- 
tioned editor of this work has been so long before 
the American public, that it seems scarcely ntcesf 
sary for us to say more on this occasion than mete- 
ly to announce the appearance of the first number, 
and the terms of his present literary enterprise. Vit 
may add, however, with great justice that, aside from 
his flushing style, which ia original and peculiarly 
hit own, Mr. Lippard ia alao an original and inde¬ 
pendent thinker, and, withal, a bold and fearless de- 
claimer against every movement and practice which he 
conceives to be an abuse of power in the social, Christ¬ 
ian, or political orders. 


From Looms, Griswold A Co., 283 Broadway, 

New York :— 

THE PARTHENON. Containing Original Cha¬ 
racteristic Papers by Living American Authors. Illus¬ 
trated by Darley, Billings, Waller, Wndc, Crooine, 
Kirk, and others. This promises to be n most valuable 
work, and ia not only beautifully illustrated, but con- 
taina original productions, in prose and verse, from the 
pens of the most eminent writers of the present day. 
The title-page and illustrations are really splendid. 
Price one dollar per number. 

From Stavelt A McCalla, No. 12 Peat Street, 
Philadelphia. 

THE MENTOR. A Magazine for Youth. The 
number of this valuable juvenile magazine for July 
contains the usual amount of intcresling and instructive 
matter. We have, on several recent occasions, spoken 
of tlie merits of this publication in terms of high appro¬ 
bation; but not in higher terms than vre consider it 
justly to deserve. The reader is referred to an adver¬ 
tisement on the cover of the “ Lady’s Book” for the 
prospectus and terms of tbo new volume. 
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From Tho^tsiam A Hatbs, 183 Market Street, Phi¬ 
ladelphia 

TUK COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, POET LAUREATE, 
ETC. ETC. Edited by Henry Reed, Profeseor of Eng¬ 
lish Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. Of 
the reputation of the author, and the world-wide fame 
of his poetical works, it would be super duous for us to 
speak in a brief notice, which is merely intended to re¬ 
cord the publication of a splendid volume, comprising 
all the poetical works of the author up to the latest 
period of his efibrts as a writer. 

BULLETIX OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
Serici for 1851. No. 2. May. This number of the 
Ballctin IS finely illustrated, and contains a great 
amount of information which will be found of great in¬ 
terest to the practical artist and connoisseur. The 
American Art-Union has been of incalculable service 
m the progressive development of the fine arts in our 
ovra country, and in awakening a sense of duty in tlieir 
Mhalf among our countrymen. 

S.aui«, Pawblet., &c.-From T. B. Poteraon, 98 ' 
-‘TheRou^i or, th. Hazard, of Wo- 
t* i.. t^ontestic romance, published in London 
y«r. ago, and ganerally attributed to, and 
» J by all tobaturitten by. Sir Edward Lytton Bui- 

• 25 cents. “Shakspeare’s Complete Works.” 

* Co., Boston, having com- 

ir Writ'o Drama- 

“pMde w T » -'‘“■orm edition of hi. 

of which three numbers, 

IT 1 Tl<« «cond numbe; 

ttr' a sn? ® vignette title-page, and the 

treric 1 ' .‘f“rs. Siddous ns the 

irafl” n" or, the History of a Por- 

■# the Dndy, wi.o is sa.d to be one 

tlcet of w h”"""'’'"* «»»'try, a resi- 

■CTh rd From W. B. Zie.,;: The 

«rhe"“Ili„ number. 

CotT'M T %r‘d T"”"” 

FromS n i - now complete.- 

‘• ne r T"’ S'reet, above Sizth : 

“TifStork hns“‘'“‘t h’' Tins 

l*~n.pletod in .ig ,T THe'n'^^"''' 

•orlions are fiT. ® Pr'n'rng, and illus- 

'■ Tht, ToVk i ‘^""7“ • »‘»“‘hly Magazine.- No. 
‘rated andnrnny ” “"d appropriately illua- 

I'retoourTav " T '"rnmendablefea- 

“•r. NetvT“T"u ''"™‘“r<>-From Harper* Bro- 

“roer of pT./T’ TnT“r^‘‘ N. W 

“'■i«orkl Field n o F'nladelphia: 

"•lias Tork l “"'’'"'f Revolution.- This mte- 
«»ara or iTnrT T’ I'T"’'' '‘la'oric:.! remit,is- 
London'n “ Donr'o" Labor and 

^raar II ll. * n ’— 

tares of Paul p . '^r, New \ ork : “ The Adven- 

'll•ll,’’etc I, • 7“.^ ' ’ Dvtl>eat‘thorof“Cuven- 

"’"•t brilliant T ‘'"r Ihi.vrork that it is the 

•^‘t * Daven /I”'.’' "" written—From De- 
“Eaatth or ^'w York: 

■">, auth;r Tf - w F‘ri..- By Major Richard- 

■orof .iVacou,tn,-ete. Revised edition. 

* Walker, 163 Chestnut Street, 


! Moore,” a very excellent musical production, the 
words of which, by Thomas J. Diehl, relate to an inci¬ 
dent of peculiar interest, which happened near the 
light-house on Fairwealher, Connecticut. The music 
is by D. L. Stephens. 

From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street, iBoston, 
we have ” Czerny’s Method for the Piano Forte,” and 
the “ Seminary' Class Book of Music,” designed for 
Female Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, 
etc. By Edward L, White. These are recommended, 
by good authority, as very valuable publications to 
those who are desirous of cultivating a correct musical 
taste. 


ffab lialjcr’s Departm ent. 

The New, or Proposed New Costume_ Although 

we have been repeatedly called upon lo present our 
views on this question, we have chosen rather to allow 
it to take its natural course, without our interference 
not doubting, as in regard to all other questions relat¬ 
ing to their own dignity, propriety, and convenience 
the ladies would evcnfunlly settle it satisfactorily for 
themselves, and consequently to the satisfaction of 
every one who might be concerned in the matter. Our 
very Bilence, however, miglit have assured our readers 
as well as our cotemporaries of Uve press, that we did 
not look upon the proposed innovation with the le.nst 
approval or favor. In fact, it is w'ell known to our 
readers that w'e have never been the advocates of hnstr 
or unconsidered changes; but, on the contrary have 
uniformly deprecated ail advances towards extremes of 
every kind. 

It will not be necessary for us therefore to array the 
numerous facts that are at hand, and which positively 
establish the utter impossibility of bringing this new 
costume into universal, or even general or partial usage 

one tact, loour mind, being all-suir.cicnt. Itisthis: iLl 

the very diflcrcnces which exist in the peculiar points 
and in the shape and structure of the human form, wib’ 
be the single obstacle that will tend more than all the 
rest to prevent the adoption of this new style of dress 

In brief, it must be apparent to every one that the 
prevailing female fashions arc the most appropriate for 
the great divcr.sity to he found in the fem.ale form and 
Btature ; and that, consequently, they must continue to 
prevail so long as tW diversities are thereby equal, 
ized, or rcndereil, m a measure, uniform, to the excln 
»ion of the most formidable innovation that ingenuiU 
and personal perfection may attempt to introduce 

We would however, give our hearty approbation to 
a reform in the length of ladie.. walking-drenee. con 
aidering the present fashion ont of all form of ’near’ 
ness and comfort. 

Wz have received three dollar, from Levi Langdon 
No poalmnrk to the letter and no date We e» , 

oTwr I'"’"" 

■ f*”™**" beautiful line engruv 

mg, “Sour Grape.,- by W. E. Tucker, “The TI’ 
proaching Footstep,- by Rieo * Buttre, “ Cnrio.itV - 
aad a .uperb “ Fashion Plate.- Varion, atyle, of Vn 
graving and subjccta. ' ‘ 

Ilf rcfcTring to our “ Dream’* in the Julv. 
«iitorof th.“ Kennebec Journal- «.y., “ ThCbU.W 
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has had a notable dream, in which he beheld his army 
of delinquent subscribers mnrchin^r up to pay their bills 
—beinp induced thereto by his promise to devote the 
proceeds to the establishment of a home for editors and 
publishers who have been ruined by similar delinquency 
in their ‘ patrons.' Mr. Godey says it was all a 
dream; but, nevertheless, he would devote the pro¬ 
ceeds of his old debts to the benevolent purpose indi¬ 
cted, if the bills were to be paid." And so he would. 
Let our delinquent subscribers try ns. Certainly there 
ue many of them that cannot have read this " remark¬ 
able dream." Turn to page 60 of the July number. 

Th* “ Sandy Hill Herald," in noticing the July 
number, says:— 

“Godet’s Lady’s Book for July, 1S51. —This 
number commences a new volume. Every article in it 
IS written by American ladies, and reflects much credit 
on that rapidly increasing class of authors. Indeed, 
we think it would trouble the ‘ lords of creation' to beat 
It." 


Wk cannot resist publishing the annexed testimonial, 
and we return our thanks to the fair writer for the 
handsome remittance that accompanied it 

" Dillsburg, Pa. 

“ I was much gratifif^l on perusing the number above 
referred to, to End that, after a lapse of twenty years, 
the ‘Lady’s Book’ has maintained the character with 
which it first appeared before the public—that it has 
not depreciated, I was among almost the earliest sub- 
scribers to that work; my subscription commencing in 
January, 1831, with the second volume, which is now 
before me; and it is with much satisfaction that I re- 
view its pages, which calls back the past with many 
.associations, with all the joys and sorrows that have 
been thrown into that period of time. 

“ Very respectfully, M* M. S., P. M." 


The editor of the "Hickman News Letter," refer¬ 
ring to the price of the "Lady’s Book" and the low 
rate of postage, says: "Why will people borrow when 
they can buy so cheap ? Our ‘ Book’ is kept for bind¬ 
ing; eannot lend it.” 

The following, from the " New York Picayune," is 
very much to the point; and, we are sorry to say, will 
suit the latitude of Philadelphia as well as New York : 
u Mr. Pick has said a great many very clever thinRS m 
Tivor of Mr. Barnom, while he had the disposal of Jen- 
nv L.nd tickets; but, like the rest of the ne^vspaper 
oLss now that Mr. B. hasn’t got any more tickets to 
give away, wc shall say what we honestly think of 

him.” 

We give » royalty 

dresses, especially for our lady readers. It will only 
cause them to love more and more the simplicity of dress 
that characterizes American women. 

Dresses at the DRAWiKO-RooM.-The queen wore 
a train of blue watered silk, brocaded with trim¬ 

med with blue ribbon and tulle, and ornamented with 
diamonds. The petticoat was of white satin, trimmed 
with tulle and white ribbon, and also ornamented with 
diamonds. Her majesty’s head-dress was diamonds 
and feathers. 

Her royel hi(.hne.i, the PriKceee of Pm.ew, wore « 
train of while watered eilk, trimmed with gold blonde. 


The petticoat was of the same material, ornameated u: 
j front with poppies. The head-dress was formed of 
; diamonds and emeralds, with feathers of gold blonde. 

Her royal highness wore the Louisen Order, and also 
; the decoration of a Russian Order of Knighthood. 

Dresses at the State BaLL.—The queen wore s 
blonde dress over white silk, with colored flowers of 
various kinds worked on it, ornamented with bnncheB 
: of flowers to correspond, and diamonds. Her majesty’s 
: head-dress was formed of a wreath of flowers of vari- 
ouB kinds, to correspond with the dress, ornamented 
: with diamonds. 

Her royal highness, the Duchess of Kent, wore a 
black tulle dress over black satin, trimmed with black 
lace; the front ornamented with bouquets of diamonds 
nnd amethysts, and the stomacher also ornamented with 
diamonds and amethysts. Her royal highness’s head¬ 
dress vvns of white velvet, with feathers and blonde lap¬ 
pets, nnd the ornaments amethysts and diamonds. 

Her royal highness, the Princess of Prussia, wore a 
dress of pale blue crape over blue silk, trimmed with 
: blue satin ribbon and white blonde, with roses and li- 
lies. Her royal highness wore ns a head-drees a gar¬ 
land of lilies and pink roses, and diamond ornaments 

Her royal highness, the Duchess of Saxe Coburg Go¬ 
tha, wore a dress of white tulle, over white satin, 
;! trimmed with white satin ribbon, and ornamented with 
? flowers. Her royal highness wore a head-dress of 
\ flowers and diamonds. 

I Cape Mat aed the STEAMBOAT8.~Tbis now celc* 
s brated re.sort during the warm weather has been greatly 
? crowded during the season, which is now drawing to a 
i close. The accommodations at the several hotels have 

< been excellent, and have far exceeded former years. 
I Tliis is no less true of the fare and the accommodations 
\ on board the steamboats running between this city and 
j the Cape. Among these, we feel called upon to notice 

< parJiroJarJy tlie Tom Powell, a safe, swift, and con 
? venient steamer, with a most agreeable and gentleman- 

< ly commander. 

Yellow Springs, Pa. — This time-honored watering- 
place, we are happy to know, has been fully attended 
^ during the season by those who have learned to appre¬ 
ciate the healthy and snlubrious air which surroands 

it. Under the skillful superintendence of Mrs. Neef, 

, whose attention and care for her guests are nowhere 
excelled, the Yellow Springs has been a home and a 
spring of consolation to many a weary heart. 

Our attention has been called to a beautiful painting 
of the Patterson House, at the town of Patterson, op- 
; posite Mifflintown. The morning train for Pittsburgh. 

; that leaves here at a quarter before seven o’clock, ar¬ 
rives there at two o’clock to dinner, a distance of one 
hundred nnd fifty-six miles. The half past ten o’cloc.% 
night train breakfasts there the next morning. It is " 

beautiful and, as a friend informs us, a well-kept hons'- 

; The dining-room is one hundred and four feet lomr 
The building is owned by Messrs. C. and I. Follon 
; The Worthy landlords are Messrs. D. H. Lusk A Bro 
thcr. 

Summer Resort. —^Among the many desirable plnces 
;! of summer resort, few, if any, ofler stronger attractions 
: to those who purpose going into fAe country than 
Schooley’s Mountain Springs, N. J. This p.’ace has 
long been known as a watering-place, and, of late 
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reare, has grown in public favor. To niany of the | 
cituens of this city, it is a favorite place for the sum- s 
mer. In pure air, beautiful and romantic scenery, it 1 
excels. In a word, we say to those who want to spend > 
uie summer pleasantly, in as good society as New York < 
and this city a^ord, go to Schooley-s Mountain. j 

VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, Ac., OF OUR | 
OWN GATHERING. 

Thi only way to preserve polish on rosewood Frcnch- I 
polished farniture, is to keep it continually rubbed with 
a chamois leather and a silic handkerchief. We have 
no better remedy to offer for scratches on the w(»od than 
filling them in with a little oil colored with alkanet- 
root. The following varnish for furniture not French- 
polished has been highly recommended : Melt one part 
of virgin W'bite wax with eight parts of petroleum; lay 
a slight coat of this mixture on the wood with a fine : 
brush while warm; the oil will then evaporate, and 
leave a thin coat of wax, which should afterwards bo 
polished with a coarse woolen cloth. 

Soap is not at all a desirable medium for cleaning the , 
teeth, as, though it may whiten for the time, the alka¬ 
line process destroys the enamel. A very good tooth- 
powder is at follows ; Red bark and Armenian bole, of 
each one ounce; powdered cinnamon and bicarbonate 
ol soda, of each half an ounce; oil of cinnamon, two 
to three drops. This it a powder recommended by a 
medical publication. 

Thi preparation of a sobstitnte for yeast has long 
engaged the attention both of the scientific chemist and 
the practical tradesman, but they have generally failed. 
Ordinary beer yeast may be kept fresh and fit for use 
for many months by placing it in a close canvas bag, 
and gently squeezing out the moisture in a screw-press 
till the remaining matter becomes as stiff as clay, in 
which state it must be preserved in close bottles to 
keep it moist. 

Esskitck of Nuranso is made by dissolving one ounce 
of the essential oil in a pint of rectified spirits. It is 
nn expensive hut invaluable mode of flavoring in the 
arts of the cook or confectioner. 

Esskxcx of Ginokr is made by well bruising four 
ounces of Jamaica ginger, and putting it in one pint of 
rectified spirits of wine. Digest for a fortnight, press, 
and filter. A little essence of cayenne may be added, 
if wished. 


To mend tortoiseshell, bring the edges of the pieces 
to fit each other, observing to give the same inclination 
of grain to each; then secure them in a piece of paper, 
and place them between hot irons or pincers; apply 
pressure, and let them cool. Take care that the heat 
is not too great, or it will burn the shell. 

Diamond Cement for glass or china is made by dis¬ 
solving a quarter of an ounce of isinglass in water by 
boiling it to the consistence of cream Add a table- 
spoonful of spirits of wine. Use warm. 

Everton Toffee. —To make this favorite and 
wholesome candy, take one pound and a half of moist 
sugar, three ounces of butter, a teacupful and a Iml; 
of water, and one lemon. Boil the sugar, butter, water, 
anddialf the rind of the lemon together, and when suf¬ 
ficiently done—which will be known by dropping into 
cold water, when it should be quite crisp—let it stand 
aside until the boiling has censed, and then stir in the 
juice of the lemon. Butter a dish, and pour it in, about 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. The fire must be 
quick, and the toffee stirred all the time. 


5afll)tona. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE 

Fig. l5t.—Walking-dress of pale apple-green silk. 
The corsage is very novel in form, being slightly full 
to the waist, where it is fastened by a narrow sash and 
tiny bow. A berths cape, of the V shape, fits loosely 
to the outline of the shoulder, and is about a finger in 
depth. The skirt is made with three deep flounces, a 
favorite style for the approaching autumn, and hcMded 
by a double row of very narrow velvet ribbon. For a 
tall figure, this is the most stylish skirt that can be 
named. The pagoda sleeves have undersleeves of wdiite 
cambric and narrow Valenciennes lace, of the same 
width. The chemisette is of India muslin, gathered in 
folds to the throat, where it is finished by an edge cor¬ 
responding to that upon the sleeves. Bonnet of white 
chip, with bouquets of full blown roses. 

Fig. 2d.—Dinner-dress of crape de PanSy a light 
ground, with bouquets of blush roses with their foliage 
scattered over it. A lace spencer, made to come in 
full folds to the waist, and confined by a belt nnd pearl 
buckle. The sleeves are demi-long, reaching beloM- 
llie elbow. Throat-tie and bracelets of blue velvet 
ribbon, both in excellent taste for a blonde. Shade 
bonnet of Leghorn, with a deep frill of luce from the 
brim. 


G^vanism a Protector op Trees. —A German j 
journal states that tne application of galvanism has s 
e«a made in Anstria for preserving trees and plants \ 
from the raVages of insects. The process is very sim- 
P e, consisting only in placing two rings, one of cop- ? 
P«r I e other of zinc, attached together, around the 
ree or plant. Any insect that touches the copper re- 
wives an electric shock, which kills it or causes it to 
•all to the ground. 

A VERT good pomatum is made by beating half a 
I un of unsnlted fresh lard in common water, then 
^ jng and beating it in two rose-waters, draining 
nq eating in two spoonfuls of brandy or whisky; j 
raining it from this, and then adding some essence of ‘ 
wmon or other scent. \ 


DESCRIPTION OP WOOD-CUT FASHIONS. 

Fig. I5t.-Walking.dre88 of heavy India silk, of a 
large plaid pattern in bright colors. A jacket is the 
English term for the close-fitting corsage and ba.tquine 
which makes the waist Am/rtcainr. The sleeves are 
open from the shoulders down, the scollops meeting in 
the centre, but disclosing the jentire undcrsleeve^ of 
plain cambric muslin, wi.h a slightly ornamented band 

or short skirt, is double 
and finished to correspond \vith the sleeves 

The child’s dress is pretty and fanciful’, but rather 
suggestive than to be imitated. We would also call 
attention to the elcgnnlly-fittinjr dres. of in 
cavalie,. allhough out of our proviucc u. far 
tion IS concerned. acscrip- 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH LADY READERS UPON 

dress-making. 

It may at first seem that we have chosen a topic upon 
which very little is to be said, as far as information 
jfofs. But we do not forget that, while our magazine 
lies upon city centre-tables, by far its warmest wel¬ 
come is in the far-off homes of the North, West, and 
South, where our countrywomen are, in a measure, 
dependent upon their own resources of fancy and in¬ 
vention. 

“ Makes her own dresses ! oh my !” says one would- 
be belle of another, who has been discovered in the 
degrading task of fitting a robe with her own neat and 
skillful fingers. Yet Miss Jones does all her own plain 
sewing, and con6\ders it praiseworthy, while she cries 
out at Miss Smith’s dress-making. So much for the 
fiat of f.ialiion even in villages. Let us whisper in 
your car, my dear young lady, that some of our most 
fashionable ladies make their own dresses, and bonnets, 
too, if inclination prompt, while the long task of plain 
sewing is accomplished by a seamstress, who is de¬ 
pendent for her daily bread upon the employment. A 
dress-maker’s charge is sevtnty-five cents a day, and, 
including mantillas and capes, no family can well dis¬ 
pense with less than a week's service every season. Or 
suppose that the work is put out, the amount soon dou¬ 
bles. This would amply pay a seamstress, where less 
skill was required, for three or four weeks, and then 
the mother of the family would not be so borne down 
by the pressure of sheets, shirts, and pillow-cases.” 
There would still be fine sewing enough to keep you 
out of mischief; and, with your taste brought to hear 
upon outer garments, there would soon be a change of 
stylo in your appearance. 

Besides, w'ho knows but, in the very natural course 
of human events, you may consent to share the fortune 

of some noble-minded adventurer in the new country_ 

California or .Mincsota; or, if your lover happen to be 
in the army, Fort Leavenworth or the Mexican fron¬ 
tier may become your abiding-place. As an American 
woman, in (his era, you may be placed in many posi¬ 
tions quite as remote. And then W'hnt becomes of the 
helpless ? So make it a rule that everything is worth 
knowing, from cooking upwards and downwards, that 
woman is called on to undertake, and show, by indif¬ 
ference, your pity for the narrow-mindedness <»f your 
scandal-loving neighbors, who pronounce dress-making 
“ vulgar.” 

First as to material. A lining of stout muslin or 
holland, thin elastic whalebones, cord, hooks and 
eyes, or buttons, thread and silk. To fit the lining, if 
you do it yourself, it is well to cut n pattern from some 
dress that sets nicely, allowing for the seams. Cut 
your lining by this; first the back, then the front, of 
the corsage, which should always bo bias to insure a 
good fit. If a coat-dress, and very few others arc 
worn now, haste up the side seams, called the “ darts,” 
technically, hem the fronts, and baste the seams on tho 
shoulder and under the arm. Any one in the family 
will trll you what alterations nre needed; whether 
ilicrc are wrinkles to 4)e smoothed or seams taken in. 
ttemerrber, in cutting, it is always easier to clip than 
to piece. Creasing the seams \vith your nail, that you 
may rinse them at the exact point of bastiiiir, rip them 
all open, and you are rea<ly to fit the material of your 
dress to it. 

It is as well to tear off the skirt first, measuring by 
another, and allowing for a hem wherever it is poaei- 
b.e, if not, a facing. Then you can calculate better for 


sleeves and trimming. The lining should be covered 
exactly with the material—let us suppose it to be 
mousseline-de-laine —if it be a coat-dress, that is all 
that is necessary before closing the seams once more, 
stitching the darts, side bodies, etc., and binding the 
throat and waist with a cord, faced down on the inside. 
Skirts nre now gauged with one or two rows, half an 
inch apart, and care should be taken to have the 
breadths hang evenly and well. The light and open 
sleeves of the present day are very little trouble, and 
the trimming of fringe, gimp, folds, or puffs, easily put 
on. A full corsage is more diflicult, but can be mas¬ 
tered by time and observation. Like everything else, 
dress-making requires care and experience to be suc¬ 
cessful ; but it has very little mystery. It is well to 
have a good supply of what the ladies call ” needle and 
thread trimmings” always on hand; it is a saving both 
of time and money. 

Now, all this may be very uninteresting to those 
who have opened to our article expecting a glowing 
description of fall fashions, with visions of silks, vel¬ 
vets, and cashmeres dancing before their eyes. But 
there is time enough for that next month ; for our is¬ 
sues are in advance, and no lady has her fall dresses 
made before the first of October. But since we have 
discussed dress making in its humbler forms, suppose 
we give you a view of the interior of a fashionable 
modiste's; one, indeed, of whom you have often beard 
through this very column, and whose good taste has 
more than once suggested amendment and improvement 
to the costumes selected for your good pleasure. 

There is an etiquette to be observed ; for you must 
remember that a person can be a true lady, and yet use 
her hands in her own support. Only a plain door-plate, 
with the last name ; you would never notice it in pass¬ 
ing. No sign, no advertisement; only the initiated are 
admitted. A serviinl shows you to a parlor, well for- 
nished and well kept; your card or your name goes to 
the fitting-room, and presently you arc waited on by 
the lady herself, who receives you as if you were pay¬ 
ing a morning call, although you are at once expected 
to enter upon your errand, as time is money,” where 
twenty girls are to be kept busy. But beware of im¬ 
pertinence or patronizing. The wife of an honorable 
Uniteil States Senator was shown the door again only 
last winter, for her rude vulgarity of bargain-making; 
our modiste declining to do anything for her. You 
have a silk dress to be made. She will tell you the 
various styles, or perhaps send to the work-room for 
one in progress, which she thinks suitable for the ma¬ 
terial or your style. Tho fitting-room is also like a 
parlor, with a lounge, cheval glass, etc.; and here 
you nre secure from all intrusion until the task is ac¬ 
complished. Perhaps a girl from the work-room, witJi 
a rich robe upon her arm, comes for instructions, or a 
bf)X, half packed and marked for the Sooth, reveals a 
just finished bridal-dress in all the daintiness of tulle 
and orange flowers. You arc told what is required for 
trimming, when your dress is to be sent home—and then 
your hostess accompanies you to the door with a polite 
good morning. Could yt»a glance into the various 
work-rooms, you would see groups of young girls sur¬ 
rounded by muslins and silks, one just commencing the 
skirt of a riding-habit, with its heavy green tolds, and 
another putting the last row of Valenciennes upon the 
flowing sleeves of n linen cambric morning-dress. So 
much for the difference between town and country; for 
wo have draw'n a correct picture from frequent ob¬ 
servation. Fasbio-x. 
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j'lurnni fifty*two weeks in a year, but to have in their possession also a beautiful house ornament, he proposes, fur this 
TEAS ojfLT, to offer the following PRKMlCltt TSiiMS i 

Single copy, one year (with an elegant premium engraving), - - . - ^ 
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following custly and beantifui fine raexsotint and steci Parlor Prints :— 

Christ Blessing Little Cmilsren.— Jesus said, Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of fuek is the kingdom of heaven.'*'* —Matt. xix. 14. 

[This is one of the very best large size mezzotint engravings. It contains seventeen full-length figures, engraved in 
the very Wst style of art, and covers a apace of 285 square inches—cost of engraving, SlbOO ■: The retail price is S3. Foe 
•3, we will furnish the paper one year and the colored print.] 

The First Pratbb.—“ Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed he thy nar^.** 

[This is a neat, chaste, instructive, and appropriate parlor print, 26 by 21 inches in size. It is a fine mezzotint, 
engraved ia superior style. The store price of this print is also 83.) 

ID^ There aie no wood-euta or lithographs in our premiums. 
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The Rev. Jomm Wrslrt Preaching in the Gwenap Amthithbatrk. 

[This tsQgraving is a fine mezzotint, and is the best we have yet seen—cost of engraving. 8150D. The picture is 23 
oy 20 inches, and the retail price of it is 82.] 

AMniCA Goidso by Wisdom .—An allegorical representation of the United States, denoting their independence and 
ptosiMrHy. The engraving is 24 hy 18 inches. Store price, 82.] 

Pbesidbnt Taylor and his War Horse. —A fine mezzotint, engraved at a cost of $1000. 
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The store price of this print, plain, is 82. 
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ARTHDB« HME «UEm. 

SECOND VOLUME 


THE HOME ODETTE, EDITED BT T. S. ABTHUB, 

completes, on the of September, 1851, the first year of its existence, during which time it has attained a cir¬ 
culation more than double what was expected by the publishers. So many papers bad been started, and such 
extraordinary promises of excellence set forth by the various candidates for public favor, to fail in execution, 
that when the announcement of “ARTHUR’S HOME GA2IETTE” was made, thousands stood aloof, saying: 
“ We will wail and see what is to come of this; we have conddence in the Editor; we like his writinp; we 
want just such a p«^r for our families as we know that he can make. But, will he be able to establish the 
Home Gazelle ?” Thousands, on the other band, came promptly forward with their subscriptions to aid in 
doing the work proposed. And the work has been done. The “ HOME GAZETTE” has pas.«ed through iti 
first year, approved by the right feeling, right thinking, and virtuous everywhere, and it begins another volume 
under the most encouraging auspices. 

To those who have taken the “ Home Gazette” nothing need be said of its character. To those who have 
not yet introduced it into their families, we will say, that it is 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF PURE LITERATURE; 

designed fur the instruction, entertainment, and amusement of old and young. Entirely 

FREE FROM VULGARITY, LOW SLANG. OR PROFANITY. 

or anything that can corrupt or deprave the human mind. 

A supporter of ReUgion and Virtue, and the consenrator of good morah had 

social well-being. 

The piibli>hers have given to Mr. Arthur the entire control of tli' Gazette. Not a line goes into it without 
his supervision, and he is responsible for all that appears therein. K> that just the same confidence felt in him 
by the public as a sound and safe moral teacher, may be fell in his HOME GAZETTE. 


In order to make the Home Gazette what such a paper should be, the best writers in our country are 
engaged a.« contributors for its columns. In its Original Department, no magazine in the country is better sus¬ 
tained. The following are onr regular conlribulors, from whom our readers will receive a constant succession 
of articles in their best .^lyle;- 

Mrs. E. F. Ellet, 

Wm. II. Carpenter, 

Park Benjamin, 

Author of Widow Bedott,” 

H. Hastings Weld, 

Mrs. Sarah G, Have.s, 

Sarah T. Wilbur, 

Mrs. Caroline Orne, 


Miss C. M. Sedgwick, 

Wm. Gilmore Simms, 

Mrs. Alice B. Neal, 

Arthur J. Slunsburv, author of 
“ Recollections of the Presidents,” 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 

Henry Wm. Herbert, 

C. W. Webber, 


Fanny Fales, 

Esther Wet herald, 

“ A Lady of Baltimore,” 
Emerson Bennett, 

Mrs. M. A. Denison, author of 
“ Hetty and Nell,” 

Paul Creyton, 


AND MANY OTHERS OF EQUAL ABILITY. Besides a regular series of articles from such writers, 

Neorlj all that the Editor writes will appear first in the “HOME GAZETTE.” 


Besides a succession of the Editor’s brief moral stories, the Home Gazette will contain, during each volume, 
from three to four of his longer tales or NOUVELLETTES. With the new volume, will be conjmeuced 

LOVE IN HIGH L*IFE, 

by Mr. Arthur, a copyright story, which has never before appeared in a newspaper. Followini 
from his pen, 

THE DEBTOR’S D A IJ O H T E jR 


% •• 

will be 


and TJYO OF HIS ORIGINAL NOTTVELLETTES besides, ere the close of 1851. 

In order to keep the columns of our paper perfectly free from all that may injure either body or mind, 

All Medical Advertisements will be eielnded; and also, all advertisements of bad books, or 

anything that can do harm. 

The Home GaieUe is embellifhed with ONE OR MORE ENGRAVINGS IN EVERY NUMBER, 
m most cases from original designs. It is printed on while paper, with LARGE CLEAR TYPE. 


TERMS OF “ARTHUR’S HOME GAZETTE.” 

One copy, per annum, - - - $2 00 I Ten copies, per annum, • - $15 00 

Three copies “ - - - 5 00 I Fourteen copies “ - - - 20 00 

Six copies “ - - - 10 00 | 

Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an extra copy will be furnished to the postmaster, or other 
uerson, who makes up the club. 
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Address T. S. ARTHUR & Co., 

JVb. 107 WjoMnui Streetf PMtadetphia. 
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INTERIOR OF COTTAGE IN THE TUDOR STYLE. 



GODEY’S 

LABT’s Been:. 

PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1881. 


THE HEART’S RESOLVE. 

BT ALICE B. NKAL. 


“ A ehain of gold ye ihall not lack, 

Nor braid to bind your hair; 

Nor mettled hoand, nor managed hawk, 

Nor palfrey friak and fair. 

And you, the foremoat of them a*. 

Shall ride on foreat green !* 

Bat yet ahe loot the teara down fa’ 

For Jock o’ Razeldeen.” 

“But you can’t think it a question of duty, 
Ellen!” 

“I have never known another parent; and you 
know, Jamie, we were both taught by the rector, 
when we were children, that ‘the commandment 
with promise’ included ‘all those who had shielded 
or sheltered our youth.’ You have not forgotten 
the catechizing, surely, when we used to stand in 

• ^ chancel, with our eyes fixed on the good man, 
M he explained our duty to Gk)d and our neighbor.” 

James Ellis had not forgotten it; for it was there, 
in that lonely parish church, standing by the chancel 
^*ils, that he had first learned to love his village 
playmate. “Orphan Ellen” they called her then, 

I ough she had found friends and a home in the 
of Aylon Hall. There was something in her 
manner and bearing different from the rest of the 
C l dren upon the village green. In all their plays, 

* e Was the leader; and she never abused the con- | 
ance reposed in her by unjust tyranny, which so 

many children show. James Ellis, the gardener’s 
^on, was her favorite among them all; for he loved 
owers, and, living always among them, seemed to 
*^lhe a portion of their delicate spirit. He was 
” ®'l*lotic as his fellows, but never boisterous; and, 
moDgh he was no laggard at ball and “Hunt the 
afe,” he loved far better to wander away in the 
Woods, \yith Ellen for his companion; to read to her 
rom some book the rector had loaned him, or ho 
®£l>egged from the shelves of the housekeeper. 
l*cy learned their catechism together, sitiinv’ | 


(Set Piatt.) 

upon a bank they had christened “Fairy Knoll,” 
for the lovely flowers that grew there; and the dull 
hard sentences had a new charm as he repeated 

them, guided by her pleasant voice and never-failing 
patience. Did he remember the catechism in the 
church ? Yes; and how he had watched her even 

then, in the red light that fell through the stained 
glass windows, and thought angels must be like 
Ellen Loyd, who, with meek and reverent face, 
listened to the holy teachings of their good rector. 
And there was another recollection—of the happy 
May-day when she was chosen queen. His father 
gave him flowers for the garland which she wore; 
and his sister Annie, much older than himself, made 
him very happy by a gift of the broad white ribbon 
with which it was tied. How Ellen had thanked 
him, with her eyes and with her smile ! And they 
were merry with their dances and songs until—yes, 
until the young squire came; and here his brow 
darkened in the reverie. He was a young lad, no 
older than James, but very proud and self-willed 
even then. He must kiss the pretty queen forsooth ! 
and Ellen blushed and drew back, while her young 
champion came to the rescue. There were high ^ 
words, and almost blows, until his father parted 
them : while Ellen, weeping and trembling, tore 
the garland from her forehead, and would sing no 
more that day. 

How strangely our childhood shadows forth onr 
life ! Many years had gone by, yet they were sit¬ 
ting on the fairy knoll, as in the days we have re¬ 
called; and the boyish rivals of old were rivab 
still, both suitors for the hand of Orphan Ellen. She 
had grown up in the Lodge to a tall and stately 
woman, despite the rustic dress which she always 
wore, and the household tasks at which she labored 
cheerfully. James Ellis had removed to another 
parish, bordering upon Ayton, however, towards 
which his holiday rambles were always directed ; 
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and the young inquire had come into poswssion of | 
the Hall, with a wild undisciplined mind and heart, \ 
and that same fierce will. Caring only for field | 
sports, and associating with the idle followers | 
which they drew around him, it was no wonder ' 
that the quiet grace of Ellen Loyd attracted him, | 
meeting her as he did within the shadow of his j 
very roof. And cunning Dame Marjery was not ^ 
slow to perceive it, or to throw out lures, which J 
were scarcely wanting. He had no pride to over¬ 
come ; there was no one to consult or advise, and 
so he demanded at last the hand of her humble 
charge, never dreaming that he could be opposed 
or thwarted. Dame Marjery llattered, threatened, 
and cajoled. She was old, she said, and needed 
many comforts they could ill afford with their 
straitened means. Besides, the squire had hel|)ed 
them in the fever, and she owed him a heavy debt 
for blankets and coals, and the doctor, which he 
was willing to forgive, besides making the cottage 
rent free, so long as she choose to live and occupy 
it. Then her own foster-child mistress at Aylon 
Hall! The prospect was too ^rand to indulge a 
moment’s misgiving on the score of James Ellis. 

She was ill prepared for the storm that burst when 
she confided to him the fine prospects of his friend 
Ellen. What, Ellen, the playmate of his boyhood, 
the darling of his manly heart, given to the arms of 
that rough, fox-hunting, wine-drinking young spend¬ 
thrift ! Never, while he had life! But the contest 
was not so easily decided, for no promise had been 
exchanged between them ; and Ellen, in the pow^r 
of Dame Marjery, seemed only the servant of her 
will. Her heart was not in the Hall, with all its 
rich furniture and stately appointments—that was 
plainly seen ; but it had come to this, that she had 
promi.sed to meet him at Fairy Knoll for the last time. 

There they sat, side by side, as in childhood, with 
the brook rippling before them, and the acorn-cups 
scat/ered in the soft grass, the very birds singing 
the song of old—nothing changed but those two hu¬ 
man hearts. 

“ Nelly, you can’t mean what you say. There is 
not any law in the land that can force you to marry 
him, if you don’t wish it. Dame Marjery has been 
like'a mother to you, to be sure; and we will al¬ 
ways be kind and good to her. She can have a 
home with us, poor as it will be now; and I will 
work day and night until that debt is paid. I’d 
work my ftngers to the bone for you, Nelly !” 

But the girl only leaned her head against the 
gnarled tree at her side, and closed her eyes in a 
vain endeavor to shut back the tears that trickled 

down her face. ' . . 

“Come, you must not be breaking your heart; 
it drives me mad, and I could burn the very bouse 
over his head for tormenting you so. Only give me 
the right, darling, and nobody shall harm you by a 
word.” 

He tried to draw her to him, but she resisted, 
with a murmur—“I have promised ! 

“ No- no—not promised ?” 


“ You know all now.” And she spoke hurriedly, 
choked by tears. “ And, oh! there is such a weight ♦ 
from my heart; for now you will help me to bear 
h. I think I was mad. They gave me no peace 
day nor night; and at last they said it was you that 
hindered me. And Marjery told me strange things 
of you that I could not believe—indeed, I did not 
for an instant. But it was not until bis dreadful 
threats that I promised. I could not have blood 
upon my head—and your blood, Jamie!” 

“ The cow’ard! He did not dare-” 

“ Hush, Jamie; it will do no good now—and, m 
deed, I had not a selfish thought. It will be only a 
prison to me”—and she pointed to the brown stone 
turrets rising abtwe the trees. “But he could ruin 
you, he said; and Marjory called me ungrateful, and 
told me to think of the good I could do with the 
money he W'as squandering—and bid me beware 
how 1 told yon what she had said, for she could 
prove things that would turn your love to hate.” 

“ It’s ail false together, poor child! There U 
nothing to prove, and he has not a feather’s influ¬ 
ence with Sir Edward. The country round despise 
him for an empty hot head; and as for that whining 
old-” 

She laid her hand upon his arm with a mute 
pleading look that was more eloquent than words. 

“ Don’t check me now; I can’t stand such op¬ 
pression, and in a country where the poorest may 
have justice, 1 swear you shall never be his 
wife until you walk over my dead body to the 
altar! Oh! Nelly”—and his lone changed to one 
of almost womanly entreaty—“think how I have 
loved you since we were little children together, 
and I made you moss-chains on thi.s very bank! 

You never knew, you could not dream how much; 
for my lips can’t speak all that my heart thinks. 
The brook doesn’t make much noise here at our 
feet, Nelly; but you know how deep it is for all 
that stillness, and my love was like it. When 1 
grew up to be a man, I thought of you and dream¬ 
ed of you day and night. You were never out of 
my thoughts. I said to myself, when I can make 
a home she shall share it if she will; and so 1 
worked, and saved, and toiled all fof you, Nelly; 
and sometimes when I was tempted to go with gay 
companions, that kepi me back; or, if I was templed 
to think the world wms very hard, and things looked 
darker ahead, I would get a glimpse of Ayton 
: church, and rememl)er who lived very near it, and 
one day she might be mine. Oh! Nelly—^od help 
me—I can’t bear it!” 

He threw himself prostrate ujpon the bank, while 
his hands tore the star-grass convulsively* And 
yet she looked at him with a weary hopeless gaae, 
as if she could not understand it, or had no console 
tion to offer. 

“ It was a wicked, wicked promise, N^Jlv.” 

“ But U was made, and I cannot break it; 
would bo sin. And now Marjory cannot reproach 
me, and no harm will come to you, and 1 suppose 1 
ought to be very happy.” 
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He sUiied op once more, and came to her side. \ 
“ Do you remember the marriage setv ice, and what S 
you promise there? Don’t talk of perjury, if you \ 
can make those vows—to love and honor. Nelly, j 
yon can’t do either; you know you cannot—and 1 
you will live a lie all your life long ! la it worse j 
to break one ill got promise?—for I know you were ' 
threatened into it.” 

“ Oh! I am very miagrable /” 

And in another moment his arms were around 
her, and bhe was sobbing, strained closely to his 
heart. He did not speak, but he pressed wild kisses 
upon her hair, nnd cheek, and brow, tightening his 
cla'ip meanwhile as if be feared she would be lorn 
from him. But no; she lay quite still, the tears 
raining down her face, and sobs rending her very 
heart. 

At last, some recollection seemed to come to her; 
for she tore herself away, and unclasped those 
twining arms, saying—‘-No, no; it cannot be— i 
have promised. This is all wrong—so very, very 
Wrong!” 

“It is not wrong,” he answered, passionately. 
“You are my wife as mueh as if we stood at the 
altar. My whole life has been yours, and I will 
not give you up now.” 

“ You should not have tempted me to this meet- 
iog,” fihe said. “It was cruel, w'hen I had steeled 
my heart so—for it must lie. Y'oii know it must; 
for Dame Marjery has commanded me, and he al¬ 
ways has his will. Do you remember once, in 
these very woods, we found a poor little bird, strug¬ 
gling in a snare he had set, with broken wings, and 
so lorn, that it struggled and struggled, but was not 
strong enough to escape ?” 

“ Ay; but who did set it free, in spite of tlie fear 
of him? Don’t forget that, Nelly.” 

Still she motioned him away, and brushed back 
her long hair that had fallen over her face, as she 
turned towards Ayton Hall, 

“This night—this very night will deride. Do 
not yield to such a false principle of duty. You 
• mistake it; indeed, you do. Meet me hero lo- 
^hl, Ellen, for they are wearing you out, soul and 
and yon shall go to Annie; she ha.s gmh a 
pleasant home, and will welcome you for a sister 
ttntd I can claim you. Say you will; and we shall 
forget this horrid dream, when I was so near losing 

yoo, and my life shall be devoted to your happi- J 
ness.” 

How could she resist that pleading, affectionate j 
ranee, and turn so resolutely from so much offered I 
happiness ? i 

Do not tempt me, Jamie, God bless you, and j 
OW me ! It won’t bo long till I am in the church- j 
yard! God forgive me; but I wish it was now !” 

“ Hear me once more,” he said. “ J will be here 
^ntil the midnight, and you will come and let me 
set you free. Kemeraber, X will not leave this spot 
tni then. J know you will come I” 

She shook her head sadly, and walked rapidly 


away, motioning him back when he would have 
joined her. 

There was no sympathy in nature for her heavy 
heart. The sky was unclouded, and a rich light 
and shade checkered the path she trod so hurriedly. 
Now and then, through the trees, came a glimpse 
of Ayton Hall, shaded by oaks as lordly as the man¬ 
sion, with the broad sloping lawn that, newly mown, 
looked like the richest velvet in the sunshine. And 
was there, in this firm denial of all that proffered 
love, no lingering ambition to tread Ihoj'e stately 
halls, the mi>lress of all this beauty and magnifi¬ 
cence? She was but human, and power has 
templed many a heart. Ah, no, hers had long been 
loo mueh engros^ed by another object to leave 
room for the entrance of worldly ambition ; and she 
would gladly have shared the meanest collage upon 
the grounds with James Ellis, than the mansion 
with its owner for her lord. She passed the cburcii- 
yard, and, as she saw the still, green graves, sleep¬ 
ing so quietly in the shadow of the cross, ishe lonaed 
to lie down beside them, to escape the dull pain 
gnawing at her heart. If the rector had hut been 
there, how soon would she have confes.sed all, and 
been guided by his truthful advice; but he w'as far 
distant, seeking to regain wasted strength, and there 
was none to console her. 

“It’s a brave wedding we shall have, for all,” 
chirruped old Merjcry, coming forth to meet her. 
“But, bless the lassie, we wouldna think you the 
bride. You’ve been greeting in those old woods, 
or down by the brae. Hoot, chiel! let’s hae nae 
»ich doings the day.” 

Ellen sickened at the craffy smile which lit her 
features. She \von«lered she had never seen the 
expression before ; but avarice is the sin of old age, 
J and it had sapped the kindlier nature of her pro-' 
j lector. She pti.shed by almost roughly, and entered 
V the cottage, which had been so many years a happy 
j home to her. The curious higli-backed chairs, the 
J carved oaken table, were as bright a.s hands could 
I make them, and the clematis that shaded the case- 
I meiu filled the room with its soft spicy breath. Her 
I work was lying as she had thrown it down to keep 
I the tryst; but .^he was loo miserable to restirnc it 
and leaned her head upon the table, unheeding the 
I chattering of Damo Marjery. 

“ It’s iia’ every bride that has the like o’ this, my 
I bairn. See the grand present that the squire hi’self 

I has sent you. Well do X rememlK^r when it came 

I fra’ beyond the sea for his mother that’s in her 
grave. Brocade, such as was never seen in the 
country beside, and the poor soul took to her lK*d 
and never wore it at a'. An’ laces to make a duchess 
of you. That I should seo the day Orphan Ellen 
was decked out in such brave garments' Xt ’ 
l)onny wedding we shall ha' for a’.’' And ;be 
oronc liffed the slashed sleeve of the rich robe f * 
she well knew the value of the cosily fabric ai!d 
that few village girls could resist such wooing' 

II was in Sirange conirasi to Ellen’s simple .„i„. 
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the rich fabric gleaming in the sunlight as the beav}' 
folds caught its lustre; the snow white ground, 
with a dainty rose-like flush spreading over it, and 
'^oflened by laces that a duchess might have worn. 
It would well become her stately beauty; and 
)ierhaps the maiden thought this as she gazed va¬ 
cantly towards it. But no; she scarcely under- 
-tood why it was there. There was a sick, faint 
iceling of head and heart, her thoughts were dull 
and confused, and she longed only to escape from 
I he ^ou^d of a voice she had learned almost to hate. 

Oh, the weariness of lhat weary day ! she scarce¬ 
ly knew how ihe hours pass^ed, except that they 
>oeuied interminable. But at length came,evening, 
and then the cool silent night, and the stars seemed 
innre pitiful than the sunshine. She watched until 
sleep came to Dame Marjory’s watchful eyes, and 
then stole out to seek the open air; for she could 
not sleep, remembering who watched in vain for 
her at Fairy Knoll. There lay the robe, as the ad¬ 
miring Marjery had left it, spread out in her very 
path, and gleaming softly in the moonlight. She 
could not resist the impulse, but tore it from the 
chair and trampled it under her feet, as she thought, 
‘‘ And for things like these my happiness is to be 
liartered !” 

The act seemed to give her new life and energy, 
the night air cooled the fever of her brain, and she 
began to thiub -iicc calniiy and clearly. Yet 
there seemed no escape for her: she was bound by 
every tie of gratitude to Dame Marjery; she had 
herself consented to the marriage; she knew the 
tierce impetuous will which would not brook de¬ 
ferment; and, as she wrung her hands for very 
hopelessness, the words of James Ellis rose in her 


mind with fearful meaning, « Yoii will live a lie all 
your life It would, indeed, be so; and whethei 
was it better to break one extorted promise than 
deliberately to take vows she never could fulfil? 
To love ! when she shrunk from his very tread, and 
trembled at the sound of his voice. To honor! 
when she respected more truly the very beggar at 
his gate. To obey ! that wild, lawless will. What 
an intolerable yoke did she bend her neck to re¬ 
ceive ! Turn W'here she would, it was too true— 
she would live a lie. 

One last, last hope of escape. It was not yet 
midnight, and she turned to the thrilling thought ot 
the deep love that had that day been proflered her. 
It assumed a new sacredness, a new strength. It 
seemed to bind her, to constrain her, by its power. 
A calm resolve passed through her heart, better than 
all reasoning, than all argument. She felt what 
was right; and, in another moment, was bounding 
down the hill to tho forest path. No pause, not 
even to glance at the hall, more lovely than ever in 
the soft picturesque light, or to the lodge, to see if 
her steps were watched. Fear was gone; weak* 
ness, doubt, were rolled away. On through the 
tangled wood, leaping the windings of the stream, 
penetrating the darksome thicket; on and on, every 
moment loosing the fetters of her ra.sh promise, un 
til a quick step sprung to meet her, and she was 
locked ii: iho ol.'c.i»g arms of him who loved her so 
truly. 

“1 knew, I knew you would come!’’he said; 
“ and Annie is wailing for u.**. You are mine, mine 
own now, Nelly !—are you not, my darling?” 

But she only biid her head upon his breast, and 
“ smiled•upwa^d^' ’lirough her tears.” 
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(See Plate.) 


In contemplating the various powers of the human 
H.in.1, it ia impoaaible not to class that of memory 
among the highest and most wonderful of the girts 
.-onferred upon mnn by his Creator. In va.n have 
philosophers and theologians of every age, and ol 
..very school, attempted to penetrate the deep mys- 

u-ry which envelops the operations of ihis facility 

.o Lculiarlo man, and u,«n the free and full exercise 
of which all his other faculties are dependent m 
iheir rational and useful employment. It has been 
WiLd as “the faculty which receives, re.ains and 
vxhLs again, as occasion may require, all ^rts of 
nIcm presented to the understanding. A very 
singular definition this, when wre reflect that the un- 
derelanding itself would be no understanding without 
t Anotb«hasmade it to consist m a “stock of 
or images, formed occasionally, by the mind, 

out of Ihe fine ““ 


laid by iu order.” Slill another maintains that ihe 
animal spirits, exciting a motion in the most deli¬ 
cate fibres of the brain, leave h kind of traces or 
footsteps, which occasion our remembrance: to 
which it has been objected, that it is difficult to 
conceive how such an infinite number of things, as 
the head is stored with, should be ranged in so much 
order in the memory, as lhat the one should not 
elTace the other, and how, in such a prodigious as¬ 
semblage of traces, impressed on the brain, the 
animal spirits should awake precisely those which 
the mind has occa.-ion for. One of the Jesuit ruiber> 
argued, from observations which he had made, that 
the memory is absolutely dependent on the body; 
that it is strengthened or impaired according to the 
changes that befall the body; a fall, the transports 
of a fever, &c., being frequently found to erase '‘rhloi 
out all the traces, to bear awi.y all ihe ulea', 
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co«?k; a universal forgetfulness. But Dngald Stewart 
appears not to have fully agreed with this theorist, 
for he observes that the various theories, which 
have attempted to account for memory by traces or 
impressions on the sensoriom, are obviously too 
nnphilosophical to deserve a particular refutation; 
remarking, at the same time, that the immediate 
^ dependence of this faculty on the state of the body, 

a’hich is more remarkable than that of any other fac* 
ully whatever (as appears from the eflects prorUiccd 
on it by old age, disease, and intoxication), is apt to 
strike those who have not been much conversant 
with these inquiries, as bestowing some plousibiliiy 
- on the theory which attempts to explain its phe¬ 

nomena on mechauical principles. 

From these, and niunerous other citations w'hich 
'* could be made from the works of philosophers, \ 

ancient as well as modern, who have written on \ 
the subject, it will appear that all the theories, and 
'■ the speculations of the human mind, have left 

this most remarkable of all its fucnllies without any 
^ established explanation of the nature of its pow- 

”pon which infallible reliance can be placed. 
And after the philosophers come the pf>ets. full of 
and imagination, sketching beautiful pic- 
lures of the pleasures, as well as sad memories of 
(i- the pangs of memory, but leaving the question of its 

operations as much a mystery as ever. They seem 
to have been impressed with the truth that, let 
them reason about it as best they could, it would 
r<?main an incomprehensible spark of the divinity 
reigns within us, and which, more than any* 
other of our faculties, reveals and sustains the co- 
essential .spirituality, connecting the soul oflhe crea- 
j tiire. rationally and iniimately, with the desitrns of 
the Creator. is the inspiration of the Almighty,” 
^id a good man, ‘Mhal gives me this understand¬ 
ing. ’ Without this gift, there could he no cratitude 
required of us, there wotild be no responsibility 
imposed. Bm endow'ed with it, and capable of cx- 

I 


ercising it only in a limited sense, how great is the 
obligation, how certain is the responsibility which 
is due to the just and beneficent Being by whom it 
has been conferred! 

In thus referring to this first and sublimest attri¬ 
bute of the human intellect, it would seem to be a 
needless task to attempt a verbal illustration of a 
power which all rational l)eiiigs may fully study in 
themselves, and which, when carefully meditated 
upon, will not fail to excite their love and admiration 
of the Author of their spiritual existence. In line, 
we can only say of it, in the language of another, 
that it is an original faculty, given us by the great 
Creator of all tilings, of which we can give no ac¬ 
count, but that we are so made. 

In the calm but earnest countenance of the beau¬ 
tiful figure before us, we may Ixdiold the personifi¬ 
cation of tliose moments of placid enjoyment w’hich 
memory brings to soothe the lot of all, but more 
especially to the innocent and pure of heart. We 
I behold here, without the possibility of being deceived, 
I the quiet operations of the mysterious faculty, im- 
j parting a benignant and spiritual intensity to the eye, 
I and glowing in every feature of the “human face 
< divine.” It may be that it is reveling in the joys 
j and pleasures of the past, recalling the scenes of 
youth, and renewing those hours of unspeakable 
1 delight, when love and hope made their first im- 
\ pressions upon the heart, and cast their first glow 
I upon the imagination. It may be, indeed, that, 
I mingled with these, are the reminiscences of many 
I vicissitudes and disappointments, of many sorrows, 

I and of many diineultjes which once seemed to be 
insurmountable and too oppressive for human nature 
to endure. But these having passed away, even 
the remembrance of them is now turned into a 
source of consolation to the one who .sustained them • 
and of grateful aspirations to the good Being whese 
j right hand .su.Mains his ereiiliires in all their didi- 
I ciilfies and struggles through life. 


ON D H E S S. 


TRA.VSLATEI) pro.m the fbe.vch, by dr. edwix a. atlee. 


There is no subject, however frivolous, of whh 
philosophy may not take ndvanfa-c to draw son 
insiruciion, or to convey fome tight. The art ( 
ao art which counts so many amiahte adept 
'^hall this alone be excluded from‘philosophy’s dc 
mam? And why .-hould she dj.sdain il, since no 
tng so ravishes the eyes, and, ihronp'h the eyes 
0(1 captivates the heart ? Dress (I mean that when 
ase presides) is the auxiliary oCIieauiy; and h« 
»«0 speaks of beauty speats of nothing 'else than 
at H the sweetest, and, at the same time, the 
most powerful in the worhi. 

But «-hat' Philosophy on an art which seems to 
sport with all rule, which has no law but caprice, 
VOL. XLm.~20 


) which exercises iiself on ihinps whose fng-iiive etc- 
alions vary with each ohjeci, disappear wilh every 

day- What a pretence I Would you analvxe Iho 

j npplines of the brook that runs through ihc ph.i,, 

I the fickle oollines of the floating cloud, the rays of 
< the sun as they penetrate the foliage, the undulmio,,, 
I of the palm-tree boughs tossed by the wind ? In a 
1 word, is not good taste in adjusimenls as undefinable 
j as good grace in p<irsons? Perhaps so. Neverthe 
’ less, I ihink lillle of a road where some steps 
not be taken wilh ohseivulioii l!,r a guide- let u's 
ibentrj'if observaiion will not here siiggeii some 
cerlain mnrks, some fafivfaciory ideas. 

Dress may, I think, be considered under a fwo. 
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fold aspect—the means and the end; the dress itself 
and the person adorned. The first comprehends the { 
fineness of texture, the .splendor of embroidery, the j 
richness of jewels; the second, the good eflecl j 
of colors and outlines, their agreement with the | 
proportions of person, W’ith the air ot'lhe face, with \ 
the habit of body, with the expression of feature and < 
look. It is the distinction of spirit and of matter, i 
applied to the toilette. ? 

From ihi."^ simple distinction, if I mistake not, is > 
derived the first law of taste in making a dress. It j 
is very easy to .see (it is an ob.^ervalion that you | 
may verify every moment of your life) that un- \ 
8<*emly persons, in general, do not consider this, < 
becaii''e they are uiore occupied with their dress | 
than their figure, and yield more to vanity and | 
coquetry. Tlii.s is .so true that it may be assumed ] 
as a principle within a little as certain a.s that good > 
taste and extravagancy in attire are in reason the > 
invers»* of each other. So then, as a general rule, s 
would you dress with taste? Let your attention be | 
fixed more upon yourself than on the things which | 
compose your attire. ’Tis yourself, not the.*<e, that ; 
should be esteemed beautiful. Think that dress I 
is not only the design, but the means to please; it 
is an accessory which has no value but on account 
of the principal object that ought to accompany it. 
The belle is in haste to hear the whispers around her 
—“ Oh, the rieJt, diamonds f the superb lace t" more ; 
than the sweet eyes} the cJiarmiTig figure}^' To 
dres.**, let her reflect, is not to have on the finest 
cashmeres and costliest jew^els; all these can but ; 
denominate a woman rich. But to dress is to be : 
genteel. 

People who, in their attire, instead of improving ; 
their natural advantages, think of nothing but mak- , 
ing a parade of rare and precious objects, seem to ' 
me to resemble those musicians without genius, ; 
who estimate scientific harmony, not as an accom- 
panimenl to a melodious song, or for enforcing a 
dramatic expression, but simply as learned harmony. ; 
Sonatc, que me veux-tu? as Fontanelle exclaimed 
on his listening to similar music. When, in this ; 
world, could 1 not .«ay, like Fontanelle, « crouni, a ; 
collar, a chandelier, which do you choose for me? 

But this aljerratioii Irora taste, which leads the 
world to ruin and disfigure itself, whence can it 
proceed, and how comes it that so many persons 
show themselves more sensible of the pleasure of 
making admirers of their dress, than admirers of ; 
themselves? It is because here two propensities ; 
are present, propensities almost equally powerful in ; 
the human heart—coquetry and pride, the desire to ; 
please and the desire to shine. If dress is a mean : 
of embellishment, it is also a mean of giving a high j 
idea of self, of one’s rank and fortune; in the first | 
point of view it adds to yonr attractions; in the se- | 
cond, it adds to your importance. But most people | 

love rather tobe important than agreeable. Human | 

nature is so constituted. This manner of thinking, | 
it roust be owned, belongs principally to shallow 
intellects, to minds narrow, perverted, or vain, • 


which, to say the truth, are all one. Unhappily, it 
follows that one or the other sw-ays the world. 
But it should also be observed that, in proponion as 
intelligence develops and rectifies itself, whether by 
age or by education, good taste assumes its rights 
in such a way that, in general, dress is the more 
natural as the mind is more rectified and clear. 
As light is acquired, .‘io woman’s attire is retrenched. 
The child, the vulgar woman, dress to be fine; the 
man and woman, well educated, dress for comfort. 

This remark, which may not be W'ilhoul interest 
and importance, may be generalized with advantage. 
If w’e observ^e the march of civilization, we every¬ 
where see good taste in dress following the progress 
of intelligence; and its advancement corresponds 
with nature just as the arts approach perfection. 

Go among the savages: you will find man so 
modified that you can hardly know him. In the 
wcaknc.‘»s of his intellect, he believes that to disfigure 
is to embellish himself. He applies all his cares to 
give himself another visage, other forms, another 
hue, than what nature gave him. He lengthens the 
head of his new born child by squeezing its skull 
between boards, then gives to its ears a dispropor- 
tioned largeness; here you see him painting his 
body and face ; there tattooing them, and incrusling 
into his skin, by the aid of a coloring powder, 
figures of plants and animals. 

In coming out from the savage state, he begins to 
follow, in his dre.s.s, a process a little less fantastic. 
He no longer aspires to transform, but is content to 
disguise himself. His dress now is no longer against 
nature, but only beyond nature. Man, in this state, 
seeks hia beauty in whatever is not himself: bis 
natural form he effaces, so to speak, under a mass 
of strange ornaments. Thus, in India, the women 
have a singular custom of covering their who'le body 
with bracelets and rings. They put them on the 
arms, the cheeks, all the fingers aJid toes, the ears 
and even the nose, as ornaments having, in their 
estimation, a charming effect. 

Let \is now leave India, and transport ourselves 
among people more civilized, but of a civilization 
altogether imperfect and rude, such as that of the 
nations ofEuroix? in the Midille Agc^, indeed in more 
moderu limes. There the progress of dress w-as 
something less factitious, still without being perfectly 
natural. There, we no longer meet with pointed 
heads, enlarged ears, tattooed skins, or rings about 
the nose; but we have the brown or white wig, 
the powder, the rouge, and the patch; we have the 
vast hoop-pefticoats, robes with large flowers, mis¬ 
shapen pendants from the ears, necklaces of pearl or 
coral. All this baggage of attire, moreover, agreed 
marvelously with the structure of the furniture, on 
which histories were laboriously traced, with forms 
harsh, confused, and ■heavily set off with monuments 
of architecture. This, it is true, was no longer the 
reign of barbarity; but still it was not that of good 
taste. 

But at the end of our journey, with what pleasure 
do our eyes repose on Greece, on that land of poeU 
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and artisii-, on lhal people of all others ihe most sen- \ 
sible of beauty Here jjress consists no longer in > 
the luxury of accessories, in the gaudiness of attire, i 
but in the purity of outline, the fullness of contour, \ 
the elegance and lightness of drapery. Here is no- , 
thing factitious; they think nothing of gold, pearls, j 
rubies, heaped upon you to make you well dressed; i 
it is beauty alone. 1 

Tkire I avow that, on this point, modern attire is \ 
still far from being satisfactory, and that, for some \ 
years past, especially, it seems to me that we have j 
retrograded a little towards the false taste of the | 
Middle Ages? Yes. 1 must say what I verily lx;lieve. 

In truth, I am in pain when I see our young women, 

80 becoming and so pretty, destroying, by a clumsy 
f fnonniere, the pure and sweet lines of their fore¬ 
head, or, what is even worse, deforming, by heavy 
earbobs, the graceful harmony of their figure. La¬ 
dies, do you not yet know that what pleases ua 
most in you is yourselves.^ Why will you change 
yourselves, when we find you ao lovely as you are ? 
That medallion, young Aglae, suspended by a chain 
of gold upon your forehead, is of some value, 1 am 
willing lo believe; but the forehead, so mild, would 
please me much better to contemplate in its native 
grace. That sapphire which sparkles on your finger 
is full of lustre, I admit, but your hand without it 
Would be so pretty! Nothing is finer than the pearls 
of your necklace, but w^hat business has it to rob 
nie oi the undulations of that elegant neck, whiter 
than the ivory ? Those clusters of diamonds are of 
the finest W'ater, I agree; but why are they there to 
disturb the happy proportions of a face more sweet 
to behold than all Ihe diamonds in the world? You 
do not believe me; well, consult the artist, good 
judges in matters of taste ; tell me what painter ever 
thought of exhibiting a Venus in a diadem, a Hebe 
in earrings, a Diana in a river of diamonds? The 
Greeks are said lo have painted the Graces naked. 
This is not precisely the eostame that I preiaid to 
^ fashionable; but you see, at least, that, with a 
people the best organized for the arts, and best 
judges of true beauty, it was not under vain attire 
that they thought of seeking it. 

“He, ’ said Diderot, in his enthusiastic style, 
W'bo is smitten with Ihe diamonds that disfigure a 
hea»uilui woman is not worthy to look upon a beau* 
fiiui woman.” Jn fact, what hare we to do with this 
display of dress ? If we wish lo see finery, let 
Us not go into the company of women, but into a 
jeweler’s shop. Plainly, one would think that, in 
matters of this kind, we parade more wonderful 

jugs than all the saloons of Paris together confd 
oner. 

A very simple observation will suffice, however, 
conrmce us ofthe vanity of this false taste in dress, 
icb seeks the means of pleasing altogether else- 
ere ihtw in the object which it would embellish. 


Since the beginning of the world, people have dressed 
in all imaginable tu^hious; nil mo<les have had their 
reign by turns; all the ornaments, from the most 
simple lo the most fullta^lic 5 have been pul to use. 
Notwithstanding, having traversed all the vicissi¬ 
tudes of costume, one thing only has not at all 
changed : the ugly are aiw'ays dressed ugly. 

Almost all young girls appear lo us pretty, or at 
least agreeable. Is this only an efl'ect of the charm 
attached to the freshness and graces of adolescence ? 
Without doubt, this is something. But it must be 
owned that it is also an effect of that happy sim- 
; plicity of dress which their age and position in the 
I world impose on them. This salutary constraint, 

( which perhaps is injurious to a good number of 
them, is nevertheless in part the source of their 
agreeableness. These poor young persons are not 
permitted to make themselves ugly; they are con¬ 
demned to remain pretty. 

From ail this, some have inferred that women do 
not dress for men, but for women. -‘’Tis vanity 
alone,” say these evil longues, “ which arrays them 
in such brilliant attire. They know well that the 
men love them most without all this parade, but 
they prefer lo dress less attractively, and not to 
yield to other women in luxury and splendor. They 
trick themselves up in Paris, as they burn them¬ 
selves in Calcutta, for vain glory.” For myself, I 
do not care to adopt, without reserve, a supposition 
which accuses of so puerile a whim a sex whom I 
have so much pleasure in praising. I am rather 
inclined lo admit the explanation given—by I know 
not what author—of the taste that is generally re- 
marked among women to dress themselves in a 
far-fetched way that disfigures them. He maintains 
that it is the homely who have introduced the fashion, 
to make the handsome look like them. This senti¬ 
ment would not be altogether nn awkward one. It 
is the trick ol Ihe fox who, having lost his tail 
endeavored lo persuade his companions to cut off 
theirs. 

In reality, Ih4t would be a little surprising to our 
elegant beauties, which would trace all the luxury 
of (heir toilette to its origin, and show them that it 
was nothing hut the remains of the tattooing of the 
Mohicans and Watches; they would come to see 
neyeribeless, that nothing is more true. " ’ 

Ladies, wdl you for once learn what is your genu 
me dress? It is in those traits so soft, in .he slight 
mcarnalmn of the tint so roselike and so fresj, 
those eyes so clear at filleen, so tender «, ,he age 
of love. It ,s tho-se form, at the same time fo 
slender and so substantial; in the delicacy of that 
shape, rounded by the Graces; in the softness „l 
most aerial of those pliant and easy movements' 
Yes, Indies, these are most worthy of our iove • these 
are your primitive, your Into <lress. There 
truly seducing. Ah, do not mar them ' ' 
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TROUTINa ON JESSUP'S RIVER. 


Br C. W. WEBBER, AUTHOR OF “ OLD RICKS, TH* OUIDB.” 


iMr English friend and myself bad hunted deer 
in u!l the various ways until we were tired of that; 
had tried “ shaiileeing out” until even that inde¬ 
pendent inode of living lost its attraction; and we 
eoncitided to return once more to the old tavern at 
tlic head of Luke Pleasant. VVe could not remain 
quiet long at a time, for my restless friend had not 
yet had a fair trial of the “ dies’’ at trout. After 
all, laugh at Piseator’s violent passion for it as I 
may, the sport w’hich lasts longest—is the most abun¬ 
dant, the most admired, and most practiced by the 
frequenters of the lake country—is that of taking 
the >peckled or brook trout wdlh the rod! 

The larger lakes afford good trolling-grounds, 
when resorted to in the right season ; but the troll¬ 
ing season, which begins in March, is too early for 
the majority of anglers, who cannot leave their 
sprii’g business for mere sport. But when summer 
comes, business is over; then the rejoicing anglers, 
like children b.''okc loose from sciiool, scatter abroad 
over the mountainous places of the land, literally 
gasping with panting bosoms for fresh air. 

To such, it makes little difference, when they 
reach here, to find that the hshing-grounds for trout 
are not close at hand, but that they must go yet 
farther from five to thirty miles, among the rough 
wild hills, to fresher stream?, amidst valleys deeper 
than these. It seems strange, to be sure, and very 
provoking to them, if they go without a proper 
knowledge of the season, to find that these wild 
clear sheets, with all their inlets and outlets, are 
but so much dead w'aler to them, affording no sport 
after the tenth of June worth notice. But they are 
soon over this, for the mountain breezes are very 
inspiriting; and with expanding chests they look 
towards the blue ridges with emulation, and brace 
themselves up to meet the rude exigencies of a 
“tramp,” and “shanteeing out” for a few days, 
amidst storm or sunsnine, the evening heavens 
may send! 

“ The Bridge” at Jessup’s River is well known 
to sportsmen, and to this point we made our first 
flv-fishing expedition. The eyes of Piscalor glis¬ 
tened at the thought, and early w'as he busied w’ith 
Rlmosl hasty fingers through an hour of ardent pre¬ 
paration amongst his varied and complicated tackle. 
Now wastime for triumph! In all the ruder 
sports in which we had heretofore been engaged, I, 
agisted by mere chance, had been most successful; 
but now the infallible certainty of skill and science 
were to be demonstrated in himself, and the ortho¬ 
doxy of flies vindicated to my imsophislic sen.«e. 

The preparations are simple, and were early eom- 
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j pleted. The tidy housewife soon had ready the 
I huge loaves of fresh nice bread, the can of yellow 
\ butter, and other minor appliances of a feast in the 
\ woods—the main condiments and dishes of which 
I we were expected to supply from our own sharp- 
I ened appetites and skill. Then the cooking appa- 
I ratus, which was primitive enough to suit the taste 
j of an ascetic, as it eonsi^^ted in a single frying-pan. 
> Then the blankets, with the guns, ammunition, rods, 
\ &c. 

\ These were alt disposed in the wagon of our host, 
1 which 8too<l ready at the door. It "was a rough 

I ? affair, W’iih stiff wooden springs, like all those of 
the country, and suited to the mountainous roads 
they are intended to traverse, rather than for civil¬ 
ized ideas of comfort. We, however, bounded into 
the low-backed seat: and, if it had been cushioned 
\ to suit royalty, we could not have been more secure 
I than we were of luxurious comfort—a fanciful illu- 
I sion, which it took but little time, however, to dissi- 
> pate in an astound, as we found ourselves rumbling, 
I pitching, and jolting over a road even worse than 
I that which brought us first to the lake. It seemed 
j to me that nothing but the surprising docility of the 
i pretty sjjan of glossy black ponie® which drew us 
I could have saved us, strong wagon and all, from a 

1 ^ sudden return to our original atoms. I soon got 
tired of this, and sprang out with my gun, deter¬ 
mined to foot it ahead, in the hope of seeing a par¬ 
tridge or red squirrel. 

The wagon, with its thundering rumble, was soon 
; left behind, and for several miles I tramped on alone 
through the oppressive stillness of those old spruce 
and hemlock forests, which line the road upon the 
hillside and down sleep shaded valleys. It was 
then I observed tbe extraordinary sljllnej*?, which 1 
found characterized the woods there, in whatever 
direction I had penetrated. 

I wondered for some time what w'RS the cause, 
and W'bat it was I missed so much, until I disco¬ 
vered the almost total absence of the different vari¬ 
eties of squirrel. Then I understood at once. 

These creatures are the great enliveners of forest 
scenery, and w’e unconsciously as much expect to 
: hear them rattling over the dry leaves—their rustling 
leap from bough to bough—the paltering ol nuts 
I they are unhusking over bead—their saucy chatter- 
I ing and defiant bark—or to see their graceful forms 
I leap across the path, dart up and around the stand¬ 
ing trunks or along the dead log.s, as we do to see 
the trees themselves, or hear the winds murmur 
through their leaves. Everywhere, except in the 
tropics, they are ever present, and more csjential to 
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the complete characteristics of forest scenery than 
even the birds themselves. This is particularly the 
case at the north, where the varieties of the birds 
are neither so abundantly musical nor large as in the 
Middle Stales. I never saw woods ^fore through 
■which you might walk all day, from day to day, for 
weeks, and most probably not see or hear the sound 
of a single squirrel. 

I had .spent much time in the woods, and had not 
been able to reconcile myself to this strange want, 
W’hich impressed me, even before 1 heard the cause, 
with something like a funeral desolation—with the 
I shadow of a feeling like that which we would have 

in walking through the echoing streets of a plague- 
1 depopulated city. I W'as greatly surprised when I 

- { found how analogous the case really was. On in¬ 

quiring among the old hunters, I heard from them 
the reason. 

Id the first place, the chickaree, or common red 
squirrel, is the only one, except the little chip squir¬ 
rel, they have there at all as a resident variety—for, 
although the gray squirrel ha.s occasionally made its 
appearance for a little W'hile, the black martin, W’liich 
is very abundant, is said to enter its hole and destroy 
it, before it has time to breed much, while the hole 
of I bo chickaree is too small for it to gain admittance. 

ell, about twenty years ago, the country was lite¬ 
rally overrun one summer by a plague of red squir¬ 
rels, curiously enough, too, accompanied by erreat 
numbers of the little deer mouse or jumping mouse. 
The two united, destroyed nearly the whole of the 
standing crops of grain, and swarmed over the out¬ 
houses and even the dwelling-hou.ses themselves, 
and .along the fences by the roadside, and indeed 
through the woods everywhere. 

The people were alarmed by the apprehension of 
great loss, and even a partial famine, when suddenly 
the curse was swept away in a most singular man- 
Der. 'i he squirrels all at once began to act strange¬ 
ly; they were observed to drag themselves slowly 
I a ong the ground acros.s the roads, so that the peo- 
( pie could cru.sh them with their heels. Those on 
t e fences would mope and stagger along the rails, 
‘’fj falling off, would be seen in dozens hanging by 
one claw, until they dropped dead to the ground. 

eycoold be killed by hundreds, with a small slick, 
an the very air became impure with the stench of 
I eir dead bodies. On examination, it was found 
iey w^ere literally covered over their whole bodies 
njt warty and vermilion-colored pustules, which 
The mice were visited 
e^rae way, and nearly all, if not a//, died off; 

or several years after, not a creature of either 
Was to be seen, and to this day they have re¬ 
mained remarkably scarce. 

reined ver}'strange to me; but one 
.inL T “ red squirrel, the first I ha<i killed 

‘t covcmTh~t' opporlunily-and I found 

been t • ^ same warty disease, which had 
loagagT’^’n^ causing- their exiermiaaiion so 
and„ , u were quite rmall upon it, . 

*®'*'ck/}'pl8cedasinliielin)eofihep;ague, / 
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when they were as large as a pea of good size, and 
there was not the space of a pin’s head anywhere 
between them ! This accounts for their not having 
increa.sed more rapidly—since the fact shows that 
the disease continues to linger with them, prevent¬ 
ing, as 1 suppose, their arriving at maturity, in the 
majority of cases. 

But I have gone a good w'ay aside from my theme 
to narrate these curious facts, and must gel back to 
the “Bridge” again, at which we arrived about the 
middle of the afternoon. There we found an old 
field just acro.ss the bridge. It was called Wilcox’s 
Clearing, and, like all such places I had .seen in this 
fine grazing region, was still well sodded down in 
timothy, blue grass, and clover. Our luggage hav- 
: ing been deposited in the shantee, which consisted 
; nearly of boards torn from the old house, which 
w^ere leaned against the sides of two forks, placed 
a few feet apart, we set off at once for the Fulls, a 
short distance above. Thi.s wa.s merely an initial 
trial, to obtain enough for dinner, and find the prog¬ 
nostics of the next day’s sport in feeling the manner 
of the fish. 

At ilic Falls, the river is only about fitleen feet 
wide, though its average widlh is from twenty-five 
to thirty. 1 he water luiuhles over a ledge of uhuut 
ten feet, at the bottom of w-hich is a fine hole, while 
on the surface sheets of foam are whirled round 
and round upon the lornienled eddies—for the stream 
has considerable volume and power. 

We stepped cautiously along Ihe ledge, Piscator 
ahead, and holding his proeioiis flies ready for a 
cast, which was most artistically made, not without 
a glance of tr.umphing pity at poor me, who w«, 
preparing to do Ihe same with Ihe humble an»le- 
worm. The ‘.fl.es” fa||_l see the glance of half a 
dozen golden sides darling at Ihem-bui. hv ibis 
lime, my own east is made, and I an, fully occupied 
With the struggles of n fine trout. 

What a thrilling sensation it is !_ihe bite of the 
first trout !-re.t.,wed each season, too. i„ ^11 i,® 
strength of novelty, when you, perhaps, fi,, ^ 
fiftieth Ume after the weary interval oiherwise em 
ployed, feel again the electric shock of ft, u 
communicated through your arm to all your'fr«„ 
-the heart bounds as gladly, and the eves gleam^n 
as wild an ecstasy of del,gift, for the moment a" 
OB your boyh^-s first capture. But the o black 
fl.es swarmed by this time with s„eh a Woundin. 
maddening buzz into my eyes, nostril,, and moutb 
behind my ears and up my .sleeves, that no mortal 
enthusiasm could stand it any longer ™ 

"Here, George, in heaven’s name, take mv rod. 
My ved-where is it ? I have forgotten it 
y No, here it is—I thought of it ?” and he 
It from his bosom. How I blessed the fellow^ P 
was on and adjusted in an inslant-and then l b d 
ume to draw a long breath and look around me 
Hey! ..even trout.' What, did I catch all ik 
his little while ?■’ I ezeloimed, in . sttrpll 
very complimentary to Pisealor’s " flie, •• ^ 

“I caught one of ’em!" growled he, while he 
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persereringly whipped the foam with his flies. I ; 
turned towards him, and through my green veil his ^ 
forlorn, despairing face looked jaundiced. I was | 
moved to pity. 5 

‘‘ Try the w'orms, g<XHJ Piscator—here they are. | 
This is not the right time of day for them to take j 
the dies in (his river, I judge !” j 

He was soothed, and, eagerly improving the door ; 
of c.-eape thus opened to him, took off (he flies and j 
used worms with immediate and brilliant success, 
which brought back (he placid smile to his face; | 
and be would now and then as calmly brush aw'ay 
the distracting swarm of flics from his face as if 
they had been mere innocent motes. He had only 
taken the one with his Hies at the first instant of his ; 
east, and afterward not a single trout would rise to 5 
them. But later that evening came a temporary f 
triumph for Piscator. The hole at the Falls was 
soon exhausted, and we moved on down to glean 5 
the ripples. It was nearly sundown, and here the \ 
pertinacious Piscator determined to try the flies | 
again. He cast with three, and instantly sinick two : 
half-pound trout, which, after a spirited play, he 
safely landed. Never did I see so proud a look of J 
cxultincr triumph as when he bade me “ look there•: 
on landing thetn. 

“ V'^ery fine, Pisi'ator! a capital feat 1 but I fear 
it was an accident! You will not gel any more 
that way!” 

u We .«hall see, sir!” .said he, proudly, and coin- 
menced wdiipping the winter again, but to no avail, 
while I continued throwing them out with great 
rapidity. 

I carefully abstained from watching him, for I had 
no desire to .spoil his evening sport by taunting him 
to continue his experiment. I soon ob^Tved liira 
throwing out the fish with great spirit again. I 
merely shouted to him across the stream—“ The , 
angle worm once more, Pi.>cator ?” ; 

“ Yes!” with a laugh. \ 

As the sun went down, the black gnats began to | 
make themselves felt in their smarting and infini- ^ 
lesimal myriads, and we forthwith beat a hasty 
retreat to the shanlee. These creatiire.s, which are 
the most diabolical pests that ever haunted the air J 
and water-side, are, I think, identical with the sand- i 
fly in Texas, where it is the terror of all low, sandy, 
bottom land.H, and valleys below the sea range. It j 
follows the black-fly, which is about half the size J 
and a good deal the shape of the common house-fly, j 
about an hour afler its appearance in the afternoon; | 
and its coming is considered the universal signal for ; 
retreat from the fishing-grounds, as no heroism, not ^ 
even that of Piscator, could long withstand their | 

assaults. , - » J 

We had taken about ten pounds of trout; and ) 
the first procedure, after reaching the camp, was to ' 
build a -smudge,” or smoke-fire, to drive away j 
Uiese abominable gnats, which fortunately take 
flight with the first whiff of smoke; and the next 
was to prepare the fish for dinner, though not till 
a/I had been carefully dressed by the guide, and > 


placed in the cold current of the little spring stream 
near, that they might keep sound. 

Now came the rousing fire, and soon some splen¬ 
did trout were piled upon dishes of fresh peeled 
elm bark before us. They were very skillfully 
cooked; and, O ye deluded Epicureans! let me tell 
ye, ye know not, on your rich and massive plate, 
the true flavor of this rare morsel for the gods to 
smack their lips at, that I took up in my fingers 
from the bark dish ! No—the ripe high color of (he 
flesh—the sweet, melting, luscious, glorious tiiilla- 
tion of the palate by which I was exalted there in 
that rude sbantee, to the highest heaven of the 
sense, you cannot know! The exquisite aroma has 
passed aw'ay before it reaches you, fading with the 
splendid colors of the skin, and ye cannot catch it! 
Not all your wealth can transport it in ine season, 
delicious as w’e had it. You can gel them so in the 
winter, when it is cold enough to freeze them in¬ 
stantly on coming from the water, but not otherwise. 

The feast being over, then to recline back upon 
the fresh couch of soft spruce boughs, and with a 
cigar in mouth, watch the gathering ‘‘night-shades'’ 
broodinff lower and more low upon the thick wild 
fiirest in front—lar into the depths of which the 
leaping flame.s of our crackling fire go, darting now 
and then w’ith a revealing tongue of quick light— 
and listening to the owl make hoarse answer to the 
wolf afar ofl‘; to think of W'ild passages in a lift of 
adventures years ago amidst surroundings such as 
(his, with the additional spice of peril from savage 
and treacherous foes; and then, as the hushed life 
subsides into a stiller mood, see the faces of loved 
ones come to you through the darkne.ss, with a 
smile, from out your distant home, and, while it 
sinks sweetly on your heart, subside into happy 
and dream-peopled slumber—“this, this isi/tfs' 
the bliss of the shantee to the wearied sportsman— 
a bliss unattainable to the sluggish and jadedgou^ 
mand of the city ! 

We were on foot with the sun next morning; and, 
after another fea.st, which we appreciated with un- 
palled appetites, we set off for some deep spring- 
holes nearly n mile above the Falls. The morning 
set cloudy, and rain fell pifeonsly for several hours. 
During this lime, we had reached (he neighborhood 
of the holes, after an abominably rough scramble 
along the mountain side; and here George set to 
work to construct a raft of the decayed spruce 
which stood around. This completed, it was 
launched with great labor into the stream; and as 
the da 5 ^ was beginning to clear olT, Piscator so far 
conquered his horror of getting wet as to agrt'eto 
start. We pulled noiselessly up to the spring-bole, 
and found it very deep, and quite large for the gene¬ 
ral size of the strearfi. 

The instant my hook was in the water, a fine 
trout was hung; and even Piscator, who still per¬ 
severed with the flies, was successful the/r.»/ east, 
as usual. But as no further notice was taken of the 
flics by the trout, ond I continued to pull out the 
noble fellows as fast as I could throw my heok in, 
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be changed very quickly again to the worm. The 
Bport was now magnificent, and all the time one 
line or the other was singing through the deep 
water to the struggles of a trout, and often both at 
the !«aine tinte. We found the ra/'t very convenient ; 
for, having no landing net, while they were playing 
vigoronnly, we would take them on a spring up¬ 
ward through the water, and, by a quick move¬ 
ment, adding to their impetus, would land them on 
the rah. We took several of that most .‘Splendidly 
beautiful of all trout, the “red-bellied”—for their ; 
bellies are as if of burnished gold, heated to a red | 
heat, while the spots upon their sides lairly glitter, 
while their fins are black, bordered with while. 

The moment they were hooked, we could see 
their sides flash up from the depths of the hole like | 
the gleam of an angry blaze, and they shot like | 
fiery meteors through the air as ihej^ leaped from it. ^ 
We moved on slowly down the stream wiih our j 
raft, after they ceased to bite here, and took from ^ 
one to two and four p>ounds from every hole we ^ 
passed, until I hecame weary of the sport, and even ^ 
Piscator confessed himself for once to have had s 
enough of trout-fishing. The time had come for | 
our return home; and now the interminable rain > 
set in again more violently than ever, and our guide, ^ 
who had fifty pounds of trout upon his shoulder, j 
shrank from clambering back over the mountain | 
with such a burden, and we landed on the opposite | 
side of the river, to return by a new and longer, | 
though more leveling, route. ; 

Of all the dismal and exhausting walks ever 
taken, this seemed to me the most so. A violent 
West wind had set in, dashing on its cold current 
the colder rain into our faces. We were chilled 
»nd wet in an instant after starting. Much of the 
way led through a deep tangle of elder and rasp- 
heny bashes, which were as high as our heads, 
and bent with the burden of icy rain drops. So 
this gave us a double bath. We managed—or our 
gnide did for us!—to get lost in the bargain ; had : 
five miles to tramp through the thick pine woods, I 
punging through swamps, and stumbling into deep 
holes, over roots, dead trees, and rocks. There 
Was one comfort before us, at least—the prospect : 

t we should find our host waiting for us at the 
ridge with the wagon. 


' On we staggered bravely—splash ! splash! drip ! 
drip! —above us, under, and on every side, the gelid 
rain! As i.** an incessant shower-bath far more 
exhausting than a protracted plunge, so was this 
wading through wet bushes beneath the pitiless 
pelting rain. J am sure that it abstracted a greater 
amount of vital heat and strength from us than 
wading the same length of time in cold wafer 
would have done—at least, 1 never remember to 
have been more utterly exhausted than when we 
: reached the bridge, and found, to our great joy, the 
s wagon in waiting. 

5 Fortunately, our host had been prudent enough 
J to bring blankets with him ; and, wrapping our shi- 
; vering bodies in the.se, we hurried off on our return. 

It was no use going to onr shanfee for comfort_ 

the fire wa.s out, and the rain had set in for a week 
to come, and it was a poor aflair at best. Though 
it was a break-neck road, I urged him with chatter¬ 
ing teeth to drive faster ; hut the immovable Pisca- 
for quietly sugs>e.sfed that I .should “take it easy !” 

I .'tared at the man—for I was excessively nervous 
and irritable —politely wishing him in a warmer 
place with his philosophy. He only laughed; and, 
as that made me still more angry, I was soon nearly 
warmed up again. 

Strange as the remedy may seem to those who 
are not familiar with the miracles of bathing, I took 
forthwith a bath of very cold water on reaching 
home. This warmed me instantly and thoroughly; 
and then the flesh-brush and dry clothes completed 
the magical process of immediate transfer from the 
arctic to the tropics, which my sen.satious under¬ 
went, without the aid of fire or sun. 

I never felt more delightfully than I did when I 
sat down to a fine dinner that evening in the old 
tavern; and very much of this pleasurable feeling 
of entire comfort I attributed to the prompt use 
of the cold bath. I have mentioned Piscaior’s hy¬ 
drophobia. so far as the external application of cold 
water was concerned, and the fact that, when we 
met at table, he appeared, in spite of his philosophy, 
far from refreshed or cheerful, 1 could not help 
attributing to his neglect of this precaution. Poor 
Piseator, with all his puissance in “flics,” his ap 
jwtite for that delicious trout dinner failed him. 
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THE TOILETTE IN ENGLAND, 


CHAPTER VI. 

•t W»S during Elizabeth’* reign that Sir ’ 
'ntroduced the manufacture of p 
made aL etockinga, too, •» 

William Eyder, who, having seen so 


came from Italy, imitated a pair exactly, and pre 
sented them to William, Earl of Pembroke. 

In Stowe’s “Chronicle” we find the following- 
“In the 2d yeere of Queene Elizabeth, her silk- 
woman, Mistress Montagu, presented her Majestic 
for a new yeare’s gift, a pair of black silk knit 
aiockings, the which, after a few day’s wearing, 
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pJeased her hi-l»ness 8o well, that she sent for Mis- 
tres- and a^^ked l.er where she had them, 

Hiid if she « <>ti!d help her to any more; who, an- 
^werin-. said, ‘I them very carefully of pur* 

only for your Muje>tie, and seeing them please 
you so well. I will presi-iuly set more in hand.’ 
•' Do so (cpioih the queene), for indeed I like silk 
stockings so w'ell, because they arc pleasant, fine, 
and delicitle, that henceforth I will wear no more 
cloth stockings.’ And from that lime unto her 
death the queene never wore any more cloth hose, 
bill («dy silk stocking ; for you shall understand 
that Henry the 8th did wear only cloth hose, or hose 
cut out ol ell-broad tulfaly, or that by great chance 
there came a paire of Sjianish silk stockings from 
w'jvain.” 

From this extract, it appears that silk stockings 
W'crc now first rna/ye in England, and not first im¬ 
ported, as is generally supposed. 

The reign of James the First is not very fertile in 
fashions, and that monarch did not introduce a sin¬ 
gle new one itUo England. 

The attire of the Princess Elizalxjlh when she 
espoused the Prince Palatine was very simple. 
She was habited in while vestments, her hair hung 
at lull length dowm her hack, and her only orna¬ 
ment was a diadem .set in jewels. The author from 
whom we have obtained this account describes one 
of the suits intended for the lords sent as ambassa¬ 
dors to the court of France. “ The cloak and hose,” 
he says, were of fine l.x?aver, richly embroidered 
m silver and gold, particularly the cloak, within and 
without, nearly to the cape. The doiihlel was cloth 
of gold, embroidered so thick that it could not be 
discerned, and a while beaver hat, suitable, full of 
emliroidery above and below.” 

Ruffs and farthingales were still much worn, and 
ladies now l>egan to indulge a great predilection for 
foreign lace, a passion w hich has continued for two 
centuries. The strange fashion, also, of men wear¬ 
ing car-rings, and roses stuck in their ears, was 
much followed ; and, though Shaksjx^arc alludes to 
the use of ear-rings as if censuring its folly, in one 
of the portraits supposed to represent him, each car 
is adorned with this effeminate ornament. 

Contrary to the cu.stom of the preceding age, la¬ 
dies now w'ore their gowns very long, with trains 
behind, and the shoulders quite bare. “ Is there 
anything,” says Cowley, “more common than to 
see our ladies of quality wear .such high shoes ns 
they cannot walk in without one to lead them: and 
a gown as long again as their body, so that they 
cannot stir across the room W'ithout a page or two 
to hold it up?” 

The peaked bodies to gown.s were generally worn 
very long and open, the two sides laced together in 
front, so as to show the satin bodice underneath. 
The point usually terminated with a bow of ribbon. 
The sleeves were tight, or else open and banging, 
and broad bands of lace were worn round the arm 
and round the bust. Ear-rings, necklaces, brace¬ 
lets, and, indeed, every description of jewels, were 


now in fashion; also broad-brimmed hats, with 
feathers, in opposition, probably, to the narrow 
brims worn by the gentlemen. 

In the lime of Oliver Cromwell, who was always 
very frugal in his attire, and despised the vain fol¬ 
lies of the age, dress underwent a great change. 

Mr. Benlowe has, in his work, two prints of la¬ 
dies in the same year (1652). The hair of one is 
combed like a wig in front, the back hair braiiJed, 
and fastened in a knot; her neck is covered with a 
handkerchief richly ornamented with deep lace, and 
her cuffs are trimmed the same; her sleeves are 
slashed with fine linen or silk, and her fan is large. 
The other has a sable tippet, and a large muff, 
which entirely conceals her arms, a close black 
hood, and a very diminutive black mask. 

Patches and paint were now as much admired as 
wigs, and the Indies never considered themselves 
l/irn mixes w’hen not following this fashion, which 
continued in full force through this and the succeed¬ 
ing reign. 

Infatuated with the wish to have small, slender 
waists, the women wore high stays, laced so tight 
that they could scarcely breathe; and nothing "as 
considered really fashionable that did not comtlrtm 
France. 

Ladies now' wore their hair in curls on the u 




J 

I head, and sometimes braided behind, or hanging 
\ loosely down over the .shoulders. 

The gowns of the period resemble 
} than anv fixed shape, and are made exceeding > o 
in front and over the shoulders, with slashed slee^'ej 
I and quantities of lace and jewels. The immen- 
\ verdingale and stiff ruffs now disappeared, but sio- 
\ machers were still the fashion. 

Hoods were worn, but the most usual ornament 
for the hair was a colored ribbon, or band of jewels, 
I together with a heart-hreaker, which was a long 
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Jock corresponding with (he lovt-loek worn by the 
genllemen. 

In I he year 1698, the high head-dress was preached 
igainst, in the /bUowing words, by John Edwards: 

‘‘ This is the pride which reigns amongst our very 
ordinary women at this day, they think themselves 
h^hly advanced by this climbing foretop. All 
tJieir rigging is nothing worth without this wag¬ 
ging top-sail; and, in defiance of our Saviour's 
Words, they endeavor, as it were, to add a cubit to 
their stature. With (heir exalted heads (hey do, as 
it Were, attempt a superiority over mankind; nay, 
their Babel builders seem, W'ith their Jolly towers, 
to threaten the skies, and even to dely heaven it-. ■ 
Mjir.” 

The Writers of the period frequently mention | 
tbeiie head-dresses W'iih much animadversion. 
“Within my own memory,” says one of them, “ I 
have known a lady’s head-dress rise and fall above 
iJiirty degrees. About ten years ago it shot up to a 
very great height, insomuch that the female part of 
our species were much taller than the men. The 
wonjen were of such an enormous stature?, that ‘ w'e 
appeared as grasshoppers before them.’ ” Further 
on, we find : “ Women in all ages have taken more 
pains than men to adorn the outsides of their heads ,* 
and, indeed, I very much admire that those female 
architects, who raise such wonderful structures out 
of ribbons, lace, and wire, have not been recorded 
for their respective inventions. It is certain there 
has been as many orders in these kinds of building 
w in those which have been made of marble. 
Sometimes they rise in the shape of a pyramid, 
"omeliraes like a tower, and sometimes like a 
steeple.” 

Another head-dress, worn in the early part of 


1700, was composed of pasteboard, lace, ribbons, 
and gauze, as represented in (he annexed cut. 



In 171.''), we find the commode again alluded to, 
so that it must have reappeared ; there is also h 
description of the feather head-dress: ‘-I pretend 
not,” says Addison, “to draw the single ^ui// 
against that immense crop of plumes, which is al¬ 
ready risen to an amazing height, and unless timely 
singed by the bright eyes that glitter beneath, will 
shortly be able to overshadow tht*m. Lady Porcu¬ 
pine’s commode is started at least a foot and a half 
since Sunday last. * * * But so long as the com¬ 
modity circulates, and (he outside of a fine lady’s 
head is converted into the inside of her pillow, or. if 
fate .so order it, to the top of her herze, there is no 
harm in the consumption, and the milliner, uphol¬ 
sterer, and undertaker may live in an amicable cor¬ 
respondence, and m utual dependence on each other. ’’ 
Hoops at this time swelled out the petticoats to 
an enormous extent, so much so that a writer of the 
day *obser\‘es, “ If the men also adopted the old 
fashion of trunk hose, a man and his wife would fill 
a whole pew in church.” 


CONFESSIONS OF A V RE AUE 


BT MRS. K. OAKES SMITH. 


Part iv. 

I SPOKE of Bunyan. Never did poor Christian 
a heavier burden than I struggled under in my 
^ eep. Gradually this disappeared, and I wa.s forever 
''wandering alone through strange scenes, and seeking 
*ome mystic good not very clearly revealed to my 
• Then this state of dreaming changed, and I 
gan with toilsome labor to ascend high mountains. 
IS was a great comfort to me. I associated it 
the City set on a Hill, and now I felt assured 
wrong in the disposition I felt to look 
own * ‘^*^*^* presented to me, and make up my 
amount of truth they contained; 
action of my soul in sleep show I was 
onward? I longed to sleep, that 
tendency. I 

0 singing hynans, and hearing music steal 


from amid the hills, and when I sometimes lost the 
way, majestic beings look me by the hand and led 
me onward. 

At one time I found myself on the shores of a great 
lake. It was nearly dark, and my way was acros.«, 

I could see no boat nor conveyance of any kind. At 
length I discerned three causeways, one leading to 
the right, one to the left, and one straight onward. 
The right and left paths were filled with people verv 
joyous, and I could discern trees, and flowers, and 
music; while the central path was so narrow that 
it was barely a footpath-barren, forlorn, and appa¬ 
rently without end. This path I took, and wa.s ad- 
vancing slowly on my lonely way-weak, terrified, 
and weeping—when the guide, of whom I so often 
dreamed, took my hand gently and led me on till I 
came to where the path diverged again to the right 
and left, with the same narrow causeway stretching 
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across the waste, when I found myself again alone. 
The two other ways were tilled, ns before, with 
happy pc*opIe and pleasing objects, but oucc more I 
took the straight path; and again my calm, silent, 
unfailing guide took me by the hand, and I awoke, 
reixniting “turn not to the right hand nor the left.'' 

This personage, with whom I became soconvers- 
ant in my sleep, 1 always associated with my father, 
who died while I was a mere infant, U-lieving him 
to be the spirit sent to lead me on ward—and thus my 
filial reverence grew into a sublime religious emo¬ 
tion. Dreams like these wear the aspect of invention, 
sound like allegories, and yet they were not sueh to 
me, but I regarded them as facts in my internal life, 
indications of the stale of my soul. It would fill 
volumes to record my experience in this way. 1 
vi.-ited foreign countries, b<‘came familiar with all 
the wonders of architecture throughout the world; 
the Pyramids of Egypt, and the ruins of Thebes, 
sf^n (i/u'nys fry moonliizht, as if the great shadows 
of ages had invested them with a moony atmosphere 
into which I wandered. I went to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and saw the vast multitude of bones 
bleaching in the sun; and there I saw a beautiful 
marble oljelisk, with a pretty rivulet flowing beside 
it; this was the pillar which Absalom was said to 
have set up. 

At length 1 dreamed of being in a great storm; 
the road was obstructed with fallen trees; I w'as 
alone, and drenched with rain. It was pitch dark, 
and I could hear the roar of the river over which 
my way led, as if it had burst its bounds. 1 
struggled onward, led by faint gleams of light, till 1 
came to a bridge. The foaming torrent had risen 
above it, and I grew doubtful whether it was not 
entirely carried away; but I went resolutely onward, 
till at length 1 saw that the centre of the bridge was 
gone, the river sweeping unobstructed through. 
There was nothing left for me but to go onward, as 
J felt the whole fabric sinking l>eneath me. I plunged 
into the stream, when instantly I found myself upon 
the opposite shore, where the loveliest light was 
diffused, and green trees cast plea.sanl shadows upon 
hillsides, and flowers were the earth, and jH^rfiime 
the air. I went delightedly onward, saying to my.seif 
“there are shadows in heaven,” and feeling com¬ 
forted at the thought, and thinking to myself, with a 
lingering recollection of foregone discomforts, “there 
is no dust here,” which is certainly an intimation 
not to be neglected. Then I came to a great white 
palace, which seemed to extend, column beyond 
column, as far as eye could reach, and each and all 
were festooned with the most beautiful vines. The 
texture of ihe^e columns became to the eye what 
grapes and citrons are to the taste. I clasped my 
hands to them, and tried to think what I had seen 
on earth like them, so translucent were they, and 
called them alabaster, opake glass, and gems, with¬ 
out feeling content with cither. 1 ascended the 
steps leading to the interior, and was admiring the 
beauty so new to me, when suddenly I saw a group 
approaching me joyously, crowned with flowers, and 


looking so white and lovely. 1 knew th^ dead bab)*, 
so much mourned, and many others who came to 
welcome me. After this, I grew quite tranquil in 
regard to my spiritual atale, and fell quite safe in the 
little heresies I was supposed to have adopted, for I 
was confident I bad seen heaven. 

Every one who has read Jane Eyre will remember 
the author’s description of Jane wandering, de-^olale 
and stricken, through her weary dreams, bearing a 
child in her arms, which she could not lay aside, 
but carried on, though faint with fatigue. The whole 
scone ha.*! that genuine stamp that could come only 
through the author’s own experience. The soper- 
• stilion is old, and almost universal, that to dream 
of carrying a child in your arras is portentous of 
grief, and grief coming through the aflections. So 
often has this dream preceded some calamity, that 
I have learned to look tenderly upon my Grief Child, 
as I call it, and even in sleep to recognize Us face, 
and caress it mournfully. The Grief Child, borne 
in the bosom, before the climax of external sorroi», 
has grown dear to me, with its white, sweet lace 
half veiled in clustering locks, wavy but not curling, 
with strange, unearthly eyes, fixed half mournfully 
upon mine, and clinging to me with a sorrowful 
tenacity, as if it ow'ed its brief existence to my de^ 
liny, and dreaded to be cast off- Once I dream 
of carrying my Grief Child to the baptism, up th® 
long i^les of a cathedral, moving slowly to 

of a dirge. At the altar I met-bearing a Gnet 

Child also. Holy water was sprinkled upon their 
faces, and we gave the children stran^ wnies, 
weeping bitterlv- There is a pathetic significancy 
in this kind of dreaming, which cannot be under- 

stood. . 

How tame and inefficient seems our wrillen 
poetry to that of our dreams, when the real mg 
becomes melodious, and the internal moaning 
word, grow into .be most beautiful and 
utterance 1 A dreamer of poetry can never 
with conceit at his own manifestations„ 
of art, because the poems of the -Nigh. Watches 
are infinitely beyond anything he can gra>p m j 
waking hours, when the whole soul seems 
and undulate in mekxly, and his words glow w 
the in.‘^pirations of supernal spheres, and he 
even with the Infinite in creative beauty. 

Do we not in our dreams lay hold of clearc 
demonstrations in regard to our soul-nature • 
clearness and consistency of action, u » * ® P • 
sique is put to rest, prove the independency o M* 
action, and often point to what we should certa f 
not have reached through any other known ’ 
We become aware of a consciousness not only suca 
as we recognize awake, but also of a 
sciousness, being far deep and inward, ’ 
soul were unfathomable, and we saw it 
amazement. Much of this is undoubtedly drawn 
, from our waking experience, from our familmn y 
with the i^icriptures and other sources of ennobling 
thought; but much comes also like the wind, wo 
know not where or whither. 
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At ooe time 1 thought 1 had jii>t died, and was 
undergoing the resurrection. I did not dream of 
bei:ig apart from inyself, and yet I could see mysei/ 
as one sees an ol>jecl removed from him ; I did not 
look into a glass, nor water, nor any transparent 
object, and yet I saw myself in the same way. 
The first thing that arrested ray attention after death 
was ray improved looks, so much more beautiful 
than I had conceived human beings could look; 
tbeo I observed the skin, the texture of which was 
like the finest and whitest net-work; next the 
nerves, a perfect forest of them, but perfectly beau- 
tifiil in themselves, like threads of pearls; next I 
saw the bones, and these were of the purest ivory. 
Palpable as these facts were, they were exquisitely 
kauljful to the eye, and made up a floating, trans¬ 
parent, w'hite shape, affecting me with a sense of 
pleasure; but within all these—breathing, and dif¬ 
fused through all, and making up the solidness of 
what here, in this world, is flesh and blood, for I 
saw none in my dream — was a rosy light that 


seemed to live of itself, and imparting completeness 
to the whole body. I was repeating, when J aw'oke, 
“ we shall not all die, but we shall Ixj changed in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 

Awake, with malicn prcjfciise, W'e should not have 
put together a spiritual anatomy in that w^ay, all 
in harmony, complete, and yet beautiful, W'ifhoul 
W'ings, and unconscious as the inmates of Eden w'licn 
they walked in their innoceney before God; W'e 
should have tried in vain to imagine the pure im¬ 
material body anaIogou.s to this, and yet fit for the 
saints in light. 

It is the fashion to ridicule dreamer.*?—so be it. 
There is something pleasing to an amiable mind 
to have started a subject that shall bring men’s 
thoughts into any harmless exercise. For rn w^elf, I 
so reverence any and every possible light that may 
be east upon our spiritual nature, that there is no 
amount of ridicule I w'ould not vvillingly encounter 
for the sake of a true ghost in whatever shape, pro¬ 
vided he conic in majesty. 
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“ Kind wishes and good deeds will render back 
More than thou e>r canst sum.” 

“ The source of outward joy lies deep within.” 

R. H. Dana.. 

In a small villapre of Germany, where the traveler 
Ihruii^h the pietiiresque scenery of the ‘‘exulting 
aiul abouiuiiog Riiine” often pauses for rest and re¬ 
freshment, there stands, at the fool of a hill whose 
summit is crowned with woods, and whose sloping 
sides are beautiful with terraced vines, an ancient¬ 
looking farm-house, shaded by broad chestnuts that, 
when clothed in their summer garniture, almost 
hide it from view in their leafy embrace. 

At the time of which we write, however, the bare 
branches of these old tree.-* glittered with frost, 
every twig with its fringe of tiny icicles glancing in 
(he sun of a clear November morning, like the dia¬ 
monds of a court beaiUy in the brilliant blaze of a 
ball-room. Early as was the season, winter seemed 
already to be treading on the steps of autumn, for a ^ 
light snow covered the ground, and tree and shrub 
were seared, and well-nigh shorn of tlieir faded 
foliage. Groups of cows and sheep, surprised by 
the sudden cold, .stood clu.stered here and there m 
sunny nooks among the many gables of the anti- 
luatcd building, while round the door-stone there 
heard a perfect chorus of the feathered Inlni, 
gabbling and cackiin- importunately for the boun¬ 
ties tl.ev were there in the daily habit of receiving. 

Lon-columns of blue smoke streaming (rom the 
canacious chimneys of the dwelling indicated the 
plenty and comfort wlueh abode within; where in¬ 
deed at the present moment, all wore an air of do- 
care and bustle. At least it did so in the 
ample kitchen of the establishment: for there the 
.^oJd wile, with her sleeves turned back to her 
;U,oWs, was busy, assisted by her maid-sen^ant, m 

culinary preparations for .«ome approaching /est.vab 

Her br^d dimensions, her active movements, and 
rlolnte manner, showed her to be a thnf.y and 
'tirring housewife, while the restless motion of her 

Ive her firmly compressed lip, and the imperative 
innes in which she issued her commands, declared 
no less her love of rule lhan her repugnance to con- 
.radiction from any benenth her sway 

Si* years had passed since she was liberated from 
^nominal subjection to a most yielding and sub¬ 
missive lord: and, during that time, the love of 
Twer had increased upon her in a ratio jiropor- 
Toned to the growth of her worldly wealth and 

‘’XTm'Lg just at this time seemed to ^use her 
unusual disturbance; for, in the coarse of her ope- 
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rations, she often glanced impatiently through a 
window that commanded a view of the road, and 
then turned away muttering, and with an expression 
of deeper vexation on her countenance. At length, 
in crossing the floor with a huge pastry in her 
hands towards a healed oven ready to receive it, 
some impediment caught her foot, and, but for the 
alertness of the servant-girl, who caught it from her 
mistress’s hands, the pie would have fallen to the 
floor and l>een demolished. Stooping down, the 
dame snatched up a small sprig of fir which Iny 
upon the floor, and was the cause of her threatened 
mishap, and, casting it angrily among some bough'* 
that W'ere piled in a corner, she exclaimed, in no 
gentle tone— 

“That girl, Katrine, is enough to drive one out 
of their senses f Two long hours she has been 
gone, and I see no sign of her coming back, and 
there lies her work unfinished; and unfinished it 
shall be, unless she returns to do it; no one else 
shall make the garlands for her wedding, I promif^e 
her. All day yesterday I let her stay with her old 
uncle, who I thought might, by good luck, die lie- 
fore night, while I toiled and slaved in the kitchen 
to make ready her marriage feast. But, if she were 
not to marry my nephew, I would give myself no 
farther concern about her, an ungrateful hus.sy that 
she is!” 

As she finished this outburst of her wrath, suiting, 
ns .she spoke, the action to the word, the door open¬ 
ed, and a young girl wrapped in a cloak, the hoc-d 
of which was thrown over her head, entered. 

“ Po, ho! you have got ?>aek at last,” exclaimed 
Dome Walfiamm, eyeing her with o sharp and 
angry glance. “I began to think you were goiits 
to spend the rest of the day with the old toyman, 
and, if you had dared do so, I do not believe even 
Wilhelm W’oiild have unbarred the door for you, 
when you returned and knocked at it.” 

The girl whom she so harshly addressed, and 
W’ho, wMiile she was speaking, had cast aside her 
cloak, w’as young and fair; somewhat emhonpovit, 
it is true, hut w'ilh delicate features, eyes of a love¬ 
ly blue, large and apt and intelligent, and fair hair, 
briglit and abundant, which was gathered into a 
broad braid at the back par! of her head. Her oo-*- 
tume w’as the simple and picturesque one worn by 
the peasantry in the di^-friel where she dwelt, and 
consisted of a short full petticoat of dark blue sliiffi 
and a crimson bodice fitted lightly to her figure; 
but made without sleeves, those of her chemise 
reaching from the «ihoulder lo*the elbow, leaving 
uncovered the round white arm*', which were of a 
beauty to be coveted by many a high-born lady. 
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She moved, when disarrayed of her outer gtir- 
menl, towards the evergreens that lay in the corner, 
aod began to disengage some half-formed garlands 
from the mass, saying, earnestly, in reply to her 
mistress— 

“I was so sorry to stay, ma'am ; but, indeed, I 
could not help it, for my poor uncle had passed a 
bod night, and was much worse. Grutchen, too, 
was away, and I had to kindle his fire and make 
gruel, and do many things for his comfort before I 
left him, or my going would have been of no use. 

Bui he seemed so much better when I came away, 
that I hope he will now be able to do without me ; 
and I think he will, as Grutchen has promised to 
lake what care of him she can.” 

Th6 dame, somewhat appeased by this assurance, 
said, in a tone slightly aoflened— 

“Good! Then I hope there will be no more of 
this gadding; for, if it had kept on, I verily believe 
there would have been a regular break between you 
and Wilhelm. As it is, you must have frittered 
away more of your savings than you ought to spare 
at this lime, in buying dainties for the old man that 
he was never used to; and who, after all, cares not 
half so much for you as he does for one of his own 
paltry toys; so that I know not whal sort of a 
figure you expect to make on your wedding-day, 
lor sure I am your purse now can never reach the 
pretty bodice and lawn sleeves which we saw at 
Madame Eisenhart’s the last time we were in the 
city.” 

‘‘No, ma’am,” said Katrine, quietly ; “ nor am I 
sorry to give up that which I always thought much 
too fine for one like me. Someihiug simple will 
suit me better; and I trust Wilhelm will not love 
me the less for my plain attire.” 

“Perhaps not; nor any belter,” said the dame, 
tt'ith a scornful toss of her head. ‘‘ Only have a 
care that Meta do not outshine you in his eyes, that 
is all.” 

And, teeing the painful blush W’hich this insinua¬ 
tion brought to the poor girl’s cheek, her tyrannical 
mistress turned away with a smile of satisfaction, 
and resumed, with new zeal, the culinary labors 
s'be had for a moment suspended, bidding Katrine 
make haste and complete the garlands, for she 
''^ould not have such a litter of leaves and sticks 
®hout another day. The young girl, glad to bo lell 
unmolested, cheerfully o^yed, and proceeded to 
complete the garlands already commenced, and to 
Weave others of different sizes^from the dark sprigs 
of fir and flexile branches of ivy, which had been 
gathered for the purpose, and among the green 
caves of which she interspersed flowers, which 
* c cut with amazing celerity, and in very good 
*milalion of nature, from strips of various colored 
paper that lay on the table beside her. These beau- 
hful wreaths—for beautiful they were—were de¬ 
igned to adorn the apartment in which, on that day 
frer marriage vows to 
uhelm Getzler, the nephew of her mistress, 
a Germany, these elegant decorations are indis- 
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pensable whenever any /estival, either public of 
private, is to be celebrated. At a marriage or a 
funeral, and, above all, at the merry season ol 
Christmas, every dwelling, from the palace of the 
prince to the hut of (he meanest peasant, is hung 
with them, and (he dilTerent flowers of which they 
are composed indicate as plainly as word.s the na¬ 
ture of the occasion they are intended to grace. 

In those which Katrine now wove, she twined lha 
rose and the forget-me-not, with other symbolical 
blossoms of equally lender meaning; but often, a.** 
she silently plied her task, an unbidden (ear feb 
from her eyes, and hung sparkling like a dew-drop 
on the dark leaves of the ivy, for her heart had not 
its wonted buoyancy, and it yielded to a strange 
presentiment that the garlands she was weaving for 
her OW'D bridal were de.siined to grace that of an¬ 
other. 

On the preceding morning, her lover had left her 
in anger, because she refused to accompany him le 
a fair, thinking it her duty, instead, to devote her¬ 
self to her sick uncle, a poor and lonely old man, 
who wa.s, besides, the only relative she had in the 
world. Since then she had not seen Wilbelm, and 
now, at the sound of every footstep, .‘^be turned her 
eye expect ingly towards the door; but he came not. 

Noon passed, and he was still absent; and Katrine 
each moment felt more deeply how cruel was hit 
unkiiulness, at a time e.specially wlieu she most 
needed his affection and support. 

But the temiwr which he thus exhibited height¬ 
ened almost to agony a fear, which had often in- 
truded itself, that her union with Wilhelm would be 
productive of unhappiness iShe could not deny 
that he possessed too many of bis aunt’s unamiable 
trails of character, though i^e had u far more com¬ 
passionate and kindly heart. Still, like her, he was 
imlaled by the slightest opposition to his wishes* 
and, though rarely vindictive, yet any fancied neg* 
led or injury roused m him a thirst for revenge 
which, at any personal ri.-.k or inconvenience b^ 
would find d-cusion to gratify. His disposition, 
also, was tinctured with a degree of jealousy whic^ 
often made him fancy a rival where none cxi^w 
and led him to the indulgence of feelings that 
embittered to the confiding Katrine many hours oi 
their intercourse, which might otherwise have been 
lo both hours of golden enjoyment. Yet he had 
many redeeming points of character, and ihe<e had 
won l.er love. Ho wa, manly a„d generou., bu, 
loo impulsive; industrious, too, and sieady in hi. 

Its; and be sustained a probity which had 
gained the entire confidence of his emplover H^ 
maon Doeseldorf, a jeweler of repute ii.-,h; e"' 
who was so well satisfied with him that, more ih. 
onee of late he had given him reason 
might, m the course of another year become 
partner in the business. Desseldorf w« a? ? 
pleased with the choice Wilhelm had mldHr ' 
wile; for he saw Katrine al a jrrane-iraiK ^ 
the autumn, and wa.s so much struck with^h'"* * 
desl and gentle demeanor, that he waimly'm.m 
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^ratulated the lover on his prospects, recommended 
that the marriag^e should not be long delayed, and 
proposed when his mother, with whom he now re¬ 
sided, should leave him in the spring to live with a 
married daughter in Berlin, to make his home with 
them until he should possess one of his own. 

Such was the pre>ent position of Katrine; and, 
notwithstanding the fears and doubts as to her 
future happiness, which would sometimes torment 
her, she still looked forward with pleasure to the 
termination of the W'eary bondage which, for six 
long years, she had endured beneath the sway of a 
harsh and exacting mi>tress. Grateful, indeed, she 
was for the shelter and protection that had been 
furnished to her, a helpless orphan, and for all the 
useful and practical knowledge she had been taught; 
and too humble she was to permit the thought that, 
by her industry, her docility, her excellent judff- 
ment, and good sense, she had more than repaid all 
the benefits which had been selfishly l>estowed upon 
her. At the time when Katrine became an inmate 
of the farm-house, she was livingw'ith her uncle, to 
whose charge, when she was about seven or eight 
years old, she liad been consigned by her widowed 
mother on her death-bed. This man, Hans Gassen, 
was a maker of toys, which he hawked about the 
country far and wide, obtaining thereby, as ap¬ 
peared from his habits, but a mean and scanty live¬ 
lihood. While his sister lived, he occupied a cor¬ 
ner in her humble dwelling ; but, when she died, he 
took the child .she hnd l)equealhcd to him, and who, 
with her mother, was the only living being that 
ever seemed to awaken one spark of affection in his 
breast, and renting a small garret in an obscure lane 
of the city, he removed thither with the little or¬ 
phan, and for several years shared with her the 
poor pittance on which he himself subsisted. 

gilent, and almost morose, as her uncle was in 
his demeanor, the child, early accustomed to his 
manner, entertained no dread of him, but domici'ed 
herself at once in his miserable apartment; and, 
when the first tide of natural grief for her mother 
had subsided, began to take pride, young as she 
was, in exercising her female thrift, by seeking to 
impart an air of comfort to her new and desolate 
abode. Recalling ever the neatness of her own 
humble home, she strove, as far as she was able, to 
make that in which she now dwelt resemble it; 
laboring daily with her small hands to restore clean¬ 
liness to the ding)^ floor, and brightness to the rusty 
stove which stood imlighted through many a win¬ 
try day, when a little genial warmth would have 
been a blessed boon to poor Katrine’s tender limbs. 
But she never murmured or complained; and, if 
old Hans did hut relax his rigid features into half a 
.mile as he looked upon her, and say, as he some¬ 
times did, “Good child! I would, for thy sake, 
this bitter poverty were not my lot; but God Jwnds 
if Katrine, and we must not repine at his will, it 
would seem to her that a sunbeam suddenly entered 
the dark garret, and made all bright withm it. 

There were days, however, when he scarcely 


addrea^ed to her a word, but sat mumbling unintel¬ 
ligibly to himself, as he carved and fashioned quaint 
figures of animals and men, which he soon laughl 
the child to aid him iii embellishing by a daub of 
paint, a shred or two of silk, or a tiny tuft of fea¬ 
thers, as each might require. In reward for her 
little labors, he once, in a fit of good humor, made 
her an image of Si. Nicholas nearly a foot in height, 
which he placed on a shelf above her reach, that it 
might not be injured by handling; but in whose 
pouch at Christmas time some gift of sweetmeats or 
cakes was always found by the expecting child, the 
bounty not of her uncle, but of an old woman named 
Grufehen, who tenanted a room on the ground floor, 
and, with a little stock in trade of nuts and ginger¬ 
bread, made out to earn the trifle which supported 
her. She was a kind-hearted creature, and fell 
such pity for the poor orphan, who, when the old 
man was away with his toys, remained often alone 
for weeks together, that she showed her all the 
kindness in her power, and from her small earnings 
furnished her with many little comforts, and even 
neccs.-aries, without which, in her uncle’s ab5ence 
especially, Katrine must have suffered. 

These acts on the part of Grutchen awakened the 
strongest gratitude and affection in the young girl’s 
heart, and she longed for the time to arrive when 
she misrht be able, in some measure, to repay her 
good friend’s kindness, and al<o to alleviate the 
poverty of her uncle. For, notwithstanding his 
constant trallic in toys, going forth often with his 
baskets full, and returning with them empty, the 
profits of his sales were never exhibited; on the 
contrary, he complained ever of bad bargains, and 
of his heavy traveling expenses, which, since peo¬ 
ple had grown so inhospitable, consumed all, except 
a few kreutzers, that he could earn. Sometimes 
.she thought he actually grudged her the poor morsel 
she ate, for he would give divers hints of hergrow- 
ing stout and lad, and of the need there was of her 
learning lo earn her own living; hints that did not 
pass unheeded by Katrine ; for, though she some- 
lime* wept that her only relative should he willing 
to cast her off to the charity of a strange world, ye! 
the wish to be instructed in such employments as 
belonged lo her station and her sex, and as would 
enable her to provide for herself and aid those who 
had shown her such kindness as was in their power, 
daily gained strength within her, and matured into 
a fixed and earnest purpose. 

To effect this was now her object, and, though 
Grutchen promised to lend her aid, the Providence 
that shapes our course presented her an occasion 
of so doing sooner than she bad hoped. 

One bitter December evening, pinched with cold 
and hunger—for a crust of black bread and a draught 
of sour whey, her morning meal, were all which had 
that day passed her lips—she was returning from the 
neighboring village, whither she had been to carry 
home some Christmas toys which her uncle had 
promised, when she met Wilhelm Getzler, then a 
tall stripling of fourteen, accompanied by his aunt. 
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Dame Walframm, with whom he had been to at¬ 
tend a christening in the city. The dame cast a 
cold glance on poor Katrine as she passed, but the 
boy eyed her with a look of interest, not unmingled 
with pity, and, pausing, said— 

“Stop, good aunt, I have my pocket full of cakes, 
ind this poor child, I am sure, looks as if she could 
eat some.” 

“Cakes, indeed !” echoed the unfeeling woman. 

“Itwere small charily, boy, to let her taste the 
difference between them and the musty bread 
which is her daily fare. Come on ; we are yet 
half a mile from home, and the sun has just set be¬ 
hind the hills.” 

“Wait one moment,” said the lad, as he slipped 
half a dozen cakes into Katrine’s hand, who thanked 
him with a smile that broke like sunshine over her 
features, and gave to Wilhelm such a revelation 
of her beauty that he called out, eagerly, “Pray 
wait, aunt, a moment, it is such a fair child ! Her 
eyes are the color of the sky, and her hair is so 
smooth and bright, though her patched clothes show 
how very poor abe is.” 

The dame, at this, slackened her pace somewhat, 
while Wilhelm asked Katrine a few questions, 
which she answered with such truthful simplicity, 
that he again, and still more earnestly, appealed to 
his companion to stop, adding, as a powerl'ul motive 
for her compliance— 

“ Vou have been searching, good aunt, for a 
young damsel to assist you in household cares, and 
here we happen on the very one, who, I warrant 
njo, will serve you well.” 

Caught by anything which promised convenience 
or advantage to iierself, the selfish woman turned 
back, and, fixing her keen eye on Katrine, asked 
her several questions touching her age and condi¬ 
tion, to all of which she replied in a manner that 
evinced equal ingenuousness and cleverness. The 
dame well knew old Hans and his toys, and, withal, 
moved with some touch of pity towards a chdd 
doomed to live with such a sour and sordid wretch, 
she proposed to lake her at once into her service, 
wd m “ do well by her,” provided she proved her¬ 
self industrious and obedient. This Katrine readily 
promised ; and, pleased so readily to have obtained 
me Situation she desired, and to be able to free her 
uncle from what ho thought the burden of her 
maintenance, she proceeded on her homeward way 
with a light step and a lighter heart, which was 
rendered even more buoyant, when she related her 
u venture, by the approval she met with both from 
Hans and her friend Grulchen. 

In a week after this, Katrine entered on her new 
ocation, and in it she proved herself faithful and 
I igeni, patient, too, and sw^eet tempered, under 
^ e provocations she was forced to endure from 
a mistress whose imperious temper, and often un- 
m requisitions, tested her severely. But, m her 
m », she had the consolation of feeling that though 
umed, often, too, when she least deserved it, 
je , m reality, her mistress appreciated her services 


and her endeavors; nor was it seldom that she had 
the triumph of seeing her unswerving gentleness 
subdue the turbulent temper that strove to exert 
over her an arbitrary power. To do right was her 
constant aim, and her standard of right was the only 
true one—the precepts and ejcample of Christ. 

From the clay on which her service at the farm 
commenced, she had found in Wilhelm Getzler a 
firm and true friend, ever ready to take her part, and 
to shield her, as far as was in his power, from 
blame. And this protecting kindness on his part, 
and the gratitude it awoke on hers, changed gradu¬ 
ally into H warm and tender attachment, which 
ended in a betrothal. Dame Walframm, however, 
had set her heart upon Wilhelm’s marrying Meta 
Kuhstall, the pretty, but vain daughter of a wealthy 
neighbor, who would bring him a substantial dowry, 
and, for a time, she violently opposed the proposed 
union. But her nephew had a will as strong as her 
own; and, in this instance, it proved stronger, for 
she found herself forced to yield to his wishes; and, 
secretly convinced that the choice he had made 
would insure his happiness, she at length not only 
sanctioned it, but, as the time fixed for the marriage 
approached, she showed her interest by engaging 
earnestly in preparations for the event. 

All was going on smoothly and promised well, 
till old Hans was taken ill; and Katrine, though at 
this bu>y time her hands and her heart found full 
employment at homo, felt it her duty to go and at¬ 
tend him. In this laudable purpose she was strenu¬ 
ously opposed both by her mistress and her lover; 
but, with all her gentleness, she possessed a firm’ 
ness of purpose and a strength of principle which, 
when the voice of conscience told her she was 
right, forbade her being swerved from the path of 
duty, cither by the threatenings of anger or the 
persuasions of affection. For several days, there¬ 
fore, she remained beside the old man’s sick bed 
ministering to his comfort, and generously en^ 
croachmg on the liule hoard which she had long 
been saving to purchase her marriage outfit, that 
she might provide him such things as his situation 
required. All this caused much disturbance to the 
inmates of the farm-house; and when at night 
leaving her uncle to the care of Grulchen she 
turned thither, it was but to meet reproaches from 
her mistress, and cold or averted looks from her 
accompany him to the fair 
had filled up the measure of his di^content, and he 
purposely absented himself from the farm, in order 
to inflict upon her a punishment which she did not 
deserve. 

But her meek spirit hsd learned of Him ,, 1 ,. 
preached forgiveness of injuries, lo endure wronu 
and mjustico with patience. So all day Iona she 
went on weaving garlands for her bridal, lisfeninu 
m vain hope for her lover’s footfall, and striving to 
banish the secret misgivings that seemed to whisoer 
ol some approaching calamity. .. He J? 

ntght, surely,” she said, inwardly, ”and all wdl 
well; and, m one week”-.he checked herself; for 
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there was a prophetic feeling in her heart which 
forbade her to speak with assurance, even mental* 
ly, of the event that was in her thoughts. At that : 
moment the outer door opened, and Katrine turned 
quickly round, confidently expecting to behold Wil¬ 
helm ; but it was old Grulchen, and she knew that 
her evil apprehensions were about to be realized. 

“ Your uncle is worse, child, and has sent me to 
fetch you,” said the old woman. “Ho has had an 
ill turn since you left him, and I do not think he can 
hold out much longer; so you had best hasten, for 
It is not well to leave him lying there alone.” 

“I will come immediately, good Grutchen,” she 
said. “My task is finished for to-day, so that I 
suppose I may l>e spared.” 

“Not with Twy leave!” exclaimed her mistress. 

“ This woman can take care of old Hans as well as 
yourself, and your duty is hercy where I command 
you to stay.” 

“ But I promised my poor uncle, ma’am. I pro¬ 
mised him if he grew worse to return to him,” said 
Katrine, pleadingly; “and I cannot think you will 
forbid my doing this, now that perhaps his last hour 
has arrived.” 

“ No, I will not forbid you,” said the dame; “ but 
let me tell you that, if you persist in going, you not 
only incur my anger, but you run the risk of losing 
Wilhelm for ever. He is already vexed by your 
conduct, and this act will not do much to appease 
him.” 

“ I cannot help it; no, I cannot,” exclaimed the 
poor girl, earnestly. “And if he forsakes me be¬ 
cause I do my duly, I ought willingly, perhaps, to 
give him up.” 

“Give him up, hu!” shouted her mistress; “and 
for a miserly old man, who grudged you a shelter 
beneath bis roof, and cares no more for you—no, 
nor so much as he does for the trumpery toys that ’ 


he spends his life in making.” 

“ And if be does not,” said Katrine, mildly, “that 
is no reason why I should desert him, now when 
he is helpless and alone. He gave me a home when 
I was homeless, and I will show my gratitude by 
doing for him all that I can do while he lies upon 

this bed of sickness.” 

“And supposing be dies; you will take upon 
yourself, 1 suppose, to see that he has decent burial,” 
Lid the dame, in a tone of derision. 

“ I have promised him to do so, ma’am , and I 
will keep my w’ord.” 

U Promised him!” echoed her mistress. “The 
«rl is a fool! Leave his old carcass to be dealt 
with by public charity, I tell you : else, if you ex- 
Lnd all your earnings in burying it, what have 
WU left to buy your weddmg gear, and the few 
Luwhold articles which every decent maiden 
expects to carry into her husband's house on the 
ftav of her bridal ?” 

I Nothtng, indeed, ma'am. Still, I must« act as 
to keep my conscience void of offence tf I w^U 
knowLppiness in my new home- And if Wil- 
helm loves me as he once did, he will wn.t t.ll”- 


“ Wait, forsooth !” interrupted her mistress, con¬ 
tempt uously. “ No, that will he not; and he would 
be an ass if he did, when pretty Meta Kuhstall, with 
a richer dowry than ever Katrine Von Keefer will 
bring him, stands ready to become his bride at the 
first word of asking.” 

A bright glow spread itself over Katrine’s fair 
cheek at these words, and her heart swelled as 
though it would burst her bodice; but, controlling 
her emotion, she said, in a voice tremulous, yet 
alwaytt gentle— 

“And, if I thought another could be so easily 
chosen to fill ray place, it would but render easier to 
me the pierformance of a sacred duly; nor ought I 
to feel any sorrow at his loss, if he can forsake me 
because 1 persist in doing what is right.” 

“Hoity toity, wench!” exclaimed Dame Wal- 
framm, bursting "with rage. “Things have come 
to a pretty pass when one like you takes such airs 
upon herself. When Wilhelm Gelzler first stooped 
to male himself with you, I told him he would live 
to see the folly of it, for it is an old saying and a 
true one, that the crane cannot build in the dove’s 
nest. And now go, if you w'ill; but, harkee, if 
you are not back here berimes in the morning, it is 
small matter whether you com'e at all. But we 
will not, for that, have our merry-making spoiled. 
Meta can arrange the garlands; and, if you choose 
to sit moping in the old miser’s garret, I warrant 
me Wilhelm will not be fool enough to hang his 
harp upon the willow becau.se of your absence.” 

As she said these words, she flung out of the 
kitchen in a towering passion; while Katrine, ac¬ 
customed as she was to similar storms, trembled at 
the consequences of this, aware that, in quilling the 
house under such circumstances, she might not 
only provoke Wilhelm to desert her, but also forfeit 
the protect ion of a home which had long sheltered 
her, and thus condemn herself to the desolate and 
friendless condition of her childhood. An instant 
she wavered, yet but an instant; for avoicereemed 
I to whisper in her ear, “ Be not tempted of evil;” 
t and, throwing her cloak over her shoulders, she 
bade the maid-setvanl, who pursued her work 
through all this scone with the most stolid indifler- 
ence, tell Dame Walframm she should, if possihky 
be back by sunrise, and then sallied forth with 
Griitchen from the door of the farm-house. 

The early part of the day had been clear and 
serene; but, as evening approached, the weather 
had changed, the sky wore a dull, leaden hue, the 
wind whistled shrilly through the leafless trees, and 
large flakes of snow floated in the air, all indicating 
the rapid coming on of a winter storm. It was 
more than a mile to the entrance of the suburb in 
which old Hans dwelt, and part of the way they 
had to traverse a bleak open country, where there 
: was neither tree nor hill to break the icy force of 
the blasts, which every moment became more cut¬ 
ting and severe. Katrine, however, had too many 
, subjects of sad and gloomy thought within to feel 
much discomfort from the w'ar of the elements 
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Her only concern was for poor old Grutchen; but 
fche was hardy and vigorous for her years, and she 
trudged on bravely by her companion’s side till 
they reached the outskirts of the city, when the 
clouds, wbic|i for some lime had been collecting in 
a dark mass, suddenly poured lorlh their contents 
ui a fierce tempest of wind and hail, which com¬ 
pelled the wayfarers to seek shelter beneath a de¬ 
serted stall, where some half dozen persons had 
already, like themselves, fle<l for temporary refuge. 

It was nearly dark, so that she could not distin¬ 
guish any of the group within ; but, as she stood 
looking forlb from the end of the stall, Wilhelm, 
who occupied an opposite corner without her per¬ 
ceiving him. approached and said, suddenly, in her 
ear— 

“This is a stormy night for you to be wmndering 
abroad, Katrine, and with such a companion, too, 
as that ugly old woman ; thoimh, to be sure, her 
looks are enough to keep danger at a distance.” 

There was something in tins cruel ridicule of 
her good friend that grated sorely upon Katrine’s 
lender feelings; but, observing at once the sullen 
ill-humor evident in her lover’s tone, she said, 
gently— 

“You know, Wilhelm, all is not gold that glit¬ 
ters, neither is all dross that shines not so brightly 
as gold. Grutchen was so kind as to come for me 
through the cold, becau.«ie my poor uncle is worse, 
and wi^hed much to see me. Otherwise I should 
not have come out to-night, especially as I fear I 
have much displeased your aunt by doing so.” 

“Ob, your first duty, of course, is to old Hans; 
and, doubtless, he will endow you with all his 
worldly goods when he dies, as a rich reward for 
your care,” said Wilhelm, tauntingly. 

Katrine made no reply, but she raised her eyes to 
his with a look of mild reproach, which he feh^ 
though he could not see it distinctly; but it brought 
» blush of shame to his cheek; and, angered still 
more by the hot suffusion, he said, peremptorily, but 
in a low tone, to avoid being overheard— 

“ I am tired of this foolery, Katrine ! For a week 
you have been almost the whole time with this 
old uncle of yours, so that you have found hardly a 
moment to bestow*” on me. You remember, I sup- 
P<^, that a week from this night is the time fixed 
or OUT Wedding ; but how is it to take place if you 1 
do not stay at home to make ready for it ?” ; 

“I know not,” said Katrine, with a perplexed 
air->“ I know not, indeed, unless you W'ill consent 
to delay it for a few weeks, till I can have more 
leisure to prepare.” 

“Delay it!” »aid Wilhelm, indignantly; “and 
for the sake of an old man to whom you owe 

nothmg.*’ 

“I owe him much, Wilhelm; and, if I did not, he 
** toother’s brother. She loved him, and bade 
to him a daughter. And I should be unworthy 
o ake upon me the duties of a wife, if I could leave 
to suffer and die alone while I thought only of 
®y own happiness.” 

21* 


“ But, before a week has pas.'^ed, he may be dead 
and buried, foolish girl; and then will you sit and 
weep for him, rather than go to the altar, even if 
ill prepared, with your affianced husband?” 

“ Then, Wilhelm,” she said, hesitatingly, “his 
illness and his funeral w'ill have consumed .<!o much 
of my little wealth that it will be beyond my pow’er 
to appear as you would wish your bride should do. 
Therefore I have counted upon your love to defer 
our marriage for a few week.s, or months, perhaps, 
till my industry can repair this want, when we may 
plight our hearts and hands free from self-reproach, 
and w'ith a surer prospect of happiness than could 
be mine, at least, if I yielded to your wishes now.” 

“ Vou have counted many times on my love, Ka¬ 
trine, and it did not deceive you; but for once you 
have counted in vain,” he said, in an excited tone. 

“And let me tell yon, too, that I think your excuse 
a false one; ay, ever since the day of the grape- 
gathering, when Hermann Desseldorf turned your 
head with his ffatiery, you have not been like your¬ 
self. But I warn you not to rane y»)iir hopes to 
him, for his pride would quickly dash them to the 
earth. One word more, and 1 have done.” And, 
in a deep, low voice, he added, “ There shall be a 
bridal on this day week, and it shall be mine— 
yours, too, if yon will—but, if not, there is another 
whom you know, and she shall stand in your 
place 

As he finished these words, without waiting for a 
reply, he turned from her and di>nppeared in the 
darkness without. Katrine remained for a moment 
transfixed by amnzeincnt, and almost unable to be¬ 
lieve she had heard aright Hin^e threatening word^ • 
but still they sounded harshly in her ears, and he> 
heart swelled almost to bursting, and scalding tears 
fell fast from her eyes as she recalled their cruel 
purport. The voice of Grutchen, urging her to 
proceed on their way, as the violence of the brief 
storm bad now abated, nroused her from her mo¬ 
mentary torpor, and -he followed her from the stall 
which all had left, except one individual, who *=at 
with his head bowed down, seemingly asleep unon 
an empty bench. ’ * 

It was quite dark by the lime Katrine reached her 
uncle’s attic, the door of which stood ajar- and 
assuming a cheerful look, she pushed it sodlv onen 
and emerod All was .liU wi.hin the mJerabl” 
fhttmter, and .t was with difficulty she found a 
n.alch wuh wh.ch to atrike a light ; fo, 
dunng Gruteben-a absence, had gone quite 
the atove, and the old man lay extended on hi. uar 
wl’Ti “mfernly insensihlc, and actually blue 
w«h the cold. Katrine's kind heart ached a. .he 

gnxed on him, and, forgetting iu his misery her ow„ 
secret troubles, she cast aside her cloak VJ 
kindling the fire, warmed a little of the . ’ \ 

....,1. T, 

nt once to revive him, for he swallowed n ef T"* 
and shortly opening his eves, he fixed tb ’ 

b.. wi.h. wu 
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seen in them before, and which at this moment 
touched her deeply. Bending towards him, she 
said, sooihiiigly— 

“ 1 have come to nurse you, dear uncle, and I 
will not leave you again till you are well.” 

He smiled faiuily, and, pressing her hand, mur¬ 
mured, “Good child I good child !” Then,yielding 
to the dro\v>ine>s which crept over him, he closed 
his eyes and sunk into a deep sleep. Katrine sat 
by him till late in the evening, and then spreading 
her bed on the tloor beside bis, she lay down, 
wearied in mind and body, to seek the repose she 
needed. But the cold looks and withering words 
of Wilhelm haunted her, and would have driven 
sloop from her eyes, even had the wonts of the sick 
man, which obliged her frequently to ri.se, permitted 
her to enjoy it. With the first dawn of morning 
she was up, and, by her neat-handed industry', soon 
imparted to the squalid chamber an air of cleanli¬ 
ness and order, which ever carries with it, in the 
humblest dwelling, some idea of comfort. 

Day alter day passed on with slight apparent 
change in old Hans, who lay most of the time in a 
sort of stupor, except when aroused by his kind 
nurse to take the spoonful of soup, or the drop of 
wine, which she oflered him. To leave him in this 
stale and return to the farm-house was impossible; 
but, hoping the anger of Dame Walframm was 
somewhat mollified by a night of rest, she dispatched 
Grutchen thither, the day after she leA it, to say she 
would be back as soon as possible, but at present 
she could not leave her uncle, who was very ill, 
and, in all probability', would live but a short time. 
The answer she received from her mistress was, 
“ That, as she had left the farm against her advice, 
she might wait till she was sent for before she 
showed herself there again.” A message which, 
even had she been at liberty, would have forbidden 
her venturing there uncalled. 

Neither did Wilhelm seek her at her post of 
duty; but, several limes during the.«‘e lonely days, 
a basket containing comforting articles of food for 
the sick, and wholesome ones for the well, was 
thrust inside the chamber door, and, before the 
bearer of the.‘?e bounties could be discovered, he, or 
she, had disappeared down the narrow and crooked 
staircase, and escaped unseen. But, to her lover’s 
thoughtful affecliou, Katrine’s faithful heart ascribed 
these gifts—er^oneou^ly, as it afterwords proved. 
But, at that time of doubt and suffering, this belief 
spared her the pain of supposing herself an object 
of his utter neglect. Yet it could not prevent her 
feeling deeply wounded by his total absence. An¬ 
gry as he was when they parted, she had such faith 
in his love that she confidently thought it would 
shortly quench his resentment, and that he would 
seek her to ask her forgiveness for his unworthy 
insinuations, and to encourage her, as he should 
hove done from the first, in the performance of her 
self-sacrificing and arduous duly. 

But he came not; and the week was wearing 
fast away, at the termination of which their mar¬ 


riage was to be solemnized. Silently she suffered, 
and not even to Grutchen, who came always at 
night to relieve her weary watches, did she breathe 
a word of murmur or complaint. Cheerfully she 
devoted, not only her lime and strength, but most 
of the little sum which was to have been her wed¬ 
ding portion, to relieve the wants of her poor rela¬ 
tive, and to make in his last hours all things quiet 
and Comfortable about him. And grateful to her 
heart were the expressions of love toward.^ her 
which, even in his few moments of consciousness, 
broke from his lips; and grateful, too, was she that 
; He, who so sorely tried her, also gave her strength 
I to overcome temptation, and joy in the conscious- 
I ness of having faithfully performed her duty. 

And so arrived the day which W'as to make 
: Katrine a wife, and its earliest dawn found her 
: watching beside her uncle’s dying bed, who, it was 
; now apparent, had not many hours to live. Grut- 
; chen had left her at daybreak ; and, as she sat alone, 
her mind filled with thoughts of that solemn future 
which extends beyond the curtain of time—whose 
! events seemed to her ot this moment, in compari¬ 
son, but as the trifles of children—a low tap at 
the door aroused her; and, opening it, she started 
on beholding Wilhelm. His look was grave, and, 
as .soon >is she appeared, he said, coldly, and with¬ 
out any other greeting— 

“ Katrine, this is the day named for our marriage, 

: and I come now to know your final determination 
: respecting it. I have kept away on purpose that 
; you might have time to reflect, before I asked again 
if you intend this day to fulfil your solemn promise. 

: Tell me briefly, yes or no; for the question must 
be decided /tote.” 

“ Wilhelm, my poor uncle is dying, and you will 
not, I am sure, ask me to leave him alone at such a 
moment,” she said, gently. 

“1 am answered, then ; and you refuse to fulfil 
your engagement ?” he said, sternly. 

“ I cannot fulfil it now,” she said, firmly. “No, 
not at pre.sent, Wilhelm; and the reason why I 
w'ould delay it for a while I have told you, and 
: trusted you would approve.” 

: “ But I do not,” he said, angrily. “I think it a 

; false excuse. My aunt has all things in readiness 
for a wedding, and I will not bo balked by )our 
: folly. We must be married this night, or not at all. 

“Let it be not at all, then!” said Katrine, her 
: meek spirit roused by his unfeeling conduct. I 
; you loved me as you once did, you would not wound 
me by such bitter words ; and, if I am no longer 
; dear to you, it is better, yes, far better, that we 
I should part.” 

Her voice faltered as she said this, an tear., 
which she could no longer restrain, poured roi 
her eyes; but, unmoved by them, he replied, coldly- 

“ Be it 80, Katrine; we are no longer boon o 

each other. Farewell, and may you not have can* 

to repent the words you have just 

And, so saying, he turned away and abrupt y 

parted. 
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Ealrme feU that the die was cast, and her fate 
finally decided*, and, though stunned for a moment 
by \he certainty that the lond hopes and plans of 
years were suddenly crus^hed for ever, yet indigna¬ 
tion at the unjust and cruel treatment she had re¬ 
ceived soon dried up her tears, and mitigated the 
pain and mortification she endured. Towards even¬ 
ing Hairs Gassen breathed his last \ and that even¬ 
ing which was to have witnessed her gay bridal 
•he spent, aided by Grutchcn, in preparing for their 
last resting-place the mortal remains of her only 
earthly relative. She had often promised the old 
roan during his lifetime, and again in his last sick¬ 
ness, that he should not bo buried by public charily, 
a circumstance which he seemed greatly to dread. 

This promise it was, of course, her purpose to fulfil, 
though she knew that the funeral expenses would 
empty her slender purse of the last kreutzer,and then 
furnish an insuflacienl sum without the sale of all 
the movables which the meagre apartment con¬ 
tained. 

These, therefore, wrere disposed of by Grutchen to 
a friend of hers, W'ho wished to rent the room, and 
the trifle they brought was considerately paid before 
possession w’as given, by the new occupant. On 
the day succeed vug his death, the toy-maker was 
buried, and the funeral, through the exertions of hia 
dutiful niece, was conducted decently and in order. 
Many persons in Hans’s own w'alk in life, in whose 
bumble dwellings he with his baskets of toys had 
long been a familiar guest, and always a welcome 
one 10 the younger members of the household, came 
to pay a Iasi tribute to his poor remains, and to lay 
on his cotfin the scanty garlands which, throughout 
Germany, are the universal testimony of respect and 
affection at the grave, and of joy and gladness at 
every festive gathering. 

Slight reason, indeed, had Katrine to regret the 
loss of her sordid relative, yet his image was so 
closely associated with all her childish recollec¬ 
tions, and so linked W'ith the memory of her mother, 
that he seemed to her the only being on whom she 
had any claim; and, now that he was gone, she 
felt that she stood alone in the world, unconnected 
by any tie of blood with one individual of the hu¬ 
man family, nor likely, now that Wilhelm had 
proved false to her, to form those new and endear- 
tttg ties which it ia the natural desire of every wo- 
roans heart to cement. Oppressed with the sense 
0 er loneliness, she returned, sorrowful and sad, 
rom the grave of her uncle to the desolate garret, 
rom which he had been borne forth never more to 
return. 

She was homeless and forsaken—forsaken of all 
er Father in heaven, in whom she had early 
med to place her trust, and in whose ear, casting 
f upon her knees beside the bed where her 
ce ad expired, she poured forth the prayer of a 
It humble heart, and besought of Him 

•irength to sustain her in all the trials of her life, 
a trusting faith to guide her safely in her lonely 
P'grimage to the blessed haven of her re-t. Long 


and earnestly ate prayed; and, in that hour ol still 
and fervent communion with her Maker, he seemed 
to draw nigh unto her, and to l>e, indeed, a present 
reality to her soul. When she arose, her before 
troubled countenance was bright and serene, and 
though traces of tears were in her eyes, their glance 
was upward, and the light on which they gazed 
shed its divine radiance into the innermost recesses 
of her spirit, tilling it with that calm peace, that 
trusting hope which earth gives not, nor can take 
away. 

The shades of twilight had deepened while she 
remained at her devotions, and the chamlier, when 
she arose, would have lieen profoundly dark, but for 
the dancing fiame which shone through the crevices 
of the stove, into which she had cast a few fagots 
on her entrance, for the night was damp and chill, 
and they still continued blazing, illuminating with 
their friendly gleam the low and narrow room, 

As she turned around, she started on beholding 
the figure of a man, standing in a broad stream 
of light that issued from the mouth of the stove, 
lie was earnestly regarding her; and perceiving at 
a glance that it was not WTllielm Getzler, as she at 
first supposed, she was passing in alarm to the door 
W’hen he moved towards her, and said, in a gentle 
voice— 

“ Do not be frightened, Katrine; I mean you no 
harm ; but 1 wish to speak with you for a few mo¬ 
ments, if you will grant me leave.” 

The soothing tone of the speaker, together with 
another hasty look, reassured her, for she instantly 
recognized in him Wilhelm’s master, Hermann 
Desseldorf. 

«1 pray you to forgive me,” he continued, « for 
intruding on your privacy. I knocked twice, and, 
receiving no answer, ventured to enter, for the door 
stood partly o^ien, and I was desirous of seeing you 
to-night.” 

“ There needs no excuse, sir,” said Katrine, 
slightly agitated. “ But I trust you bring me no ill 
tidings; nothing of—of”—she hesitated, deeply 
blushing, and he finished the sentence for her. 

“OfWilhelm Gelzler, you would say. No, no¬ 
thing, Katrine, that ought to cause you disturbance.” 
He paused a moment, and then added, “ But you 
knows perhaps, that he was married last nighl to 
Meta Kuhstall ?” 

A faiot exclamation fell from the poor girl’s lips 
at this confirmation of her lov»r’a faiihlessnes?, and 
turning deadly pale, she grasped the back of the 
chair beside which she stood tor support. 

“Nay, you do not well to regret such a one ” 
said the jeweler, kindly. “ He is not worthy of 
you, Katrine; had he been, ho would but have 
loved you the better for your resolution, at all ri.ks 
to do your duty, instead of basely deserting you as 
he has done, in a time of trial and of trouble You 
marvel how I know all this; but I was among the 
group in the old stall when you took shelter there 
from the storm, and will you forgive me when I teU 
you that I suffered myself to overhear theconversa- 
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fion which there passed between you and your un¬ 
worthy lover ? And, having heard that, you may 
be sure I hove let nothing relating to your conduct, 
or to Wilheljij’s, pass without my observation since. 
fJnl do not think that, in thus acting, I W'ns stimu¬ 
lated by idle curiosity. Some parlieulars had come 
to my kiiowic'dge of the tyranny exercised over you 
by iJatno Wallramm, and the meek spirit with 
which you endured it; this called forth my interest 
m your welfare, which I thought wras to be secured 
by yciir union with VV'ilheliii, till the night of meet¬ 
ing you in the stall, when all that I heard from him 
changed my opinion, and convinced me that 1 had 
been misiaken. I am aw'are also of the cruel neg¬ 
lect with which he has treated you since you have 
been in attendance on your uncle, and of liis vi^it to 
you yesterday morning; also of what passed lx;- 
tween you, as it was related to me by one, a good 
friend of yours, who overheard all. Notwithstand¬ 
ing which, I confess I was somewhat surprised to 
learn to-day that he really put his threat in execu¬ 
tion, and W'as married la>( night. Heaven help the 
tbolish girl who has been rash enough to W’ed him 
innlcr such circumstances!—though W'ell, indeed, 
does she deserve the fate which you have been so 
fortiinuto as to escape.” 

i‘Oh, sir,” said Katrine, brushing awmy the fall- 
mg tears, “ I can forgive his faithlessness to me, for 
sure I urn he was urged to it by his aunt, W’ho had 
ever a desire that he should marry Meta. But he 
does not love her; and I fear that wretchedness 
will Ik.* the portion of both.” 

“ And, if so, it will be no more than they deserve, 
Katrine ; they who sow the wind must expect to 
reap the whirlwind; for, even in this life, there is a 
just retribution to the evil and the good, not perhaps 
m outward circuin^fanccs. Imt in the g< adings or 
the {X‘aee of the ever-living conscience. Enough 
now of hitn ; let me speak to you a moment of 
yourself. Tell and truly, if you have any friend 
to lend you aid in tliis your liour of need and deso¬ 
lation ?” 

“None, sir, upon earth, except the poor woman 
who lives below, and she has ever been to me a 
true and generous friend since the lonely days of 
my childhood. But I should be ungrateful to repine 
at my lot while health and strength are granted me 
to earn for myself an honest livelihood; and this i 
mu<t now strive to do by seeking service with some 
kind mistress, who >i'ill give me the quiet shelter 
ofuhome.” 

“ Since i^uch in your intention,” said the young 
man, “ 1 can forthwith direct you to one who will 
not ordy protect you from wrong, but love and 
cherish you for the goodness which they, who have 
»t not themselves, know not how to prize in you. 
My mother, Katrine, is at this very moment in 
search of a young girl like yourself to manage for 
her the concerns of her household ; and, if it is your 
choice to accept this situation, I promise that you 
will find her service no irksome task. In six 
months she goes to Berlin to reside with my sister. 


and you shall than accompany her thither, or, if you 
prefer remaining here, we will then provide for you 
another kind mistress and a peaceful home.” 

Tears of joy filled Katrine’s eyes at this proposal, 
and her heart leaped up in gratitude to her heavenly 
Father for his protecting care and love. For a mo¬ 
ment, however, the remembrance of Wilhelm’s un¬ 
just taunt respecting his master’s flattery, which, in 
truth, had never been administered to her, came 
like a cloud upon this brightening gleam of fortune; 
but instantly the thought arose, “Why should I let 
a few angry words bar me from the home who.«e 
door God has opened to me in my misfortune.**?” 
And, casting away all fear of ridicule or reproach, 
she said, with grateful earnestness— 

“ Oh, sir, how can I ever thank you for your kind¬ 
ness to me, a poor and friendless girl ? for, to become 
even the servant of Madame Desseldorf, of her 
whose goodness is the praise of all tofigues, is 
greater happiness than I deserve.” 

“ Not her servant, Katrine, but her friend aud her 
companion,” said Hermann, touched by the poor 
girl’.s deep craitt ion. “ i^he knows the story of your 
wrongs and trials, and it is by her wish that I make 
you this proposal. Shall w’e consider it all settled, 
and may 1 tell her that you will be with her to 
morrow?” 

“ Oh yes, I have nothing now to keep me here," 
she .“‘aid, glaiieing sadly round the room; “and 
such a change W’ill be a blessing to me.” 

“And is there anything here that you wish to 
take with you, or to di‘*pose of belbre you go, 
Katrine ?” 

“ Nothing, sir, except thi.s small box. which holds 
all my wardrobe, and which I can lake in my hand. 
The little furniture which the room contains, poor 
as it is, has been sold, and the trifle which it brought 
is already expended in defraying necessary ex- 
pen'^es.” 

if there be anything, Katrine, though, in 
truth, there does not seem much here that one 
would covet—still, if there be the slightest article 
which you would like to keep in memory of your 
uncle, I pray you to say so, and let me have the 
priv'ilege of leaving the price of it here, where its 
first purcha-er may fun) it.” 

“Ah, sir, your goodness makes a chi'd of me, 
she said, brushing away the grateful tears as she 
spoke ; “ but I need not take advantage o/ it, as the 
only tiling which my tincle hiinsell gave me I have 
kept, and intend to take with me. It is the image 
of St. Nicholas which stands yonder, a mere toy, 
and of no value to any one except myself. But he 
made it for me when I w’as a child, and I recolleci 
his telling me that it was all he should ever be¬ 
queath me, and that I must never part with it, nor 
must I ever, while he lived, remove it from the 
Bhelf where it now stands.” 

“ That was an odd whim of the old man’s,” said 
the jeweler, as, moving across the room, he laid his 
band on the image to lift it up; but it resisted bis 
efforts to rai e it from its place. 
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“It is fasletied to the sheif, sir, lo prevent its 
being overturned by accident,’’ said Katrine; 

“ though, indeed, there was small danger of that, as 
the platform on which the figure stands is filled with 
lead, lo render it firm and steady.'* 

“ He must have had a great reverence for the old 
mint, who, I hope, iu return, was very lavi^h of his 
gifts at Christmas time,” said the jeweler, smiling. 

‘ But 1 must be going. Our bargain is sealed, 
Katrine, is it not, and I may tell my mother to ex¬ 
pect you before noon to-morrow'?” 

“ Yes, sir, I will not fail to come,” she said ; and, 
bidding her good night, he hurried away. 

Katrine slept sweetly that night, for she dreamed 
that her mother stood beside her, wearing a resplen¬ 
dent crown, and that, as she gazed on it wondering, 
the beautiful spirit said, “ It is a crown of glory 1 
now, Katrine; but it was woven from the thorns of j 
earth.’* When she awoke, those words were ring- t 
ing in her ears, and she felt that a voice from Hea- \ 
ven had spoken lo her spirit, giving it new faith and \ 
courage to press fearlessly on in the arduous path i 
of duly. . ' 

At the appointed hour, she repaired to the abode 
of Madame Desseldorf, where she was received 
with a kindness and cordiality which, as she had 
ever been a stranger lo it before, moved her almost 
lo tears. The family, besides Hermann and his 
mother, consisted of two little girls of eight and ten, 
his sisters, a maid-servant, and a boy; and the ap¬ 
pearance of everything in the household indicated 
order, harmony, and peace, Katrine’s duties were 
light, but responsible : she was invested with the 
keys of the cellar and the pantry ; she had also the 
oversight of the kitchen, and, when not actively em¬ 
ployed there or elsewhere, she sal at her needle 
with Madame Desseldorf, who was sometimes en- 
^ged in the instruction of her young daughters, and 
often read aloud, to the great delight and edification 
of Katrine, who possessed an intelligent and inquir¬ 
ing mind, that thirsted eagerly for knowledge. 

Never had the poor girl known such happiness as 
fhe now enjoyed; and, though sometimes the re¬ 
membrance of Wilhelm fell like a shadow upon the 
sunshine of her heart, his Cruel and unmanly con¬ 
duct towards her had struck at the very root of 
her affection, and, almost unconsciously lo herself, 
withered its verdant promise to the dust. But not 
desolate w'as left the soil in which it had flourished, 
for in It sprang up new and sweet aflections, which 
were daily nourished by the kind words and kihder 
acts of those among whom she fell it a blessing to 
abide. 

Nor was it long before all in that family circle 
felt and acknoivledged the enhanced comfort and 
cheerfulness of their home, since she had become 
Us inmate. It seemed ever as if their very wishes 
were anticipated by her; the children, especially, 
industry, her neatness, and, 
'c all, her constant good humor, were like per¬ 
petual sunshine, diffusing gladness and serenity 
through iJie whole household. There were mo- 


ments when Ivalriue trembled, lest some untoward 
circumstance should occur to distvirb this peaceful 
and happy life. She knew the vindictive Icmpei 
of her former mistress, and from that quarter only 
she dreaded evil. But her new friends were re¬ 
solved to protect her from any claim or assault that 
might be made against her. But, as it happened, 
none were brought; for Dame Walframm, con¬ 
scious that she could not justify her treatment of the 
poor girl, studiously avoided every place where she 
might possibly stand a chance of meeting either Her- 
. mann or his mother; while Wilhelm, ashamed of his 
base conduct, and already punished for it by iho 
fretful and selfish temper of his wife, W'hich made 
his home a scene of constant discord and confusion, 
feared even lo show himself in the presence of h» 
master. 

Day after day, under some paltry pretence, he 
forbore to appear in his wonted place of business, 
till Hermann, understanding but loo well the motive 
of his continued absence, which .pronounced his 
self-condemnation, dismissed him, without requiring 
an interview, from his employ, and immediately 
i engaged another to fill his place. Angry, indeed, 
j he was at being thus discharged ; but this was only 
the commencement of his misfortunes, for, though 
he rented a small shop in another part of the city 
and began business for himself, he never prospered. 
Mela quarreled with his aunt, and so far involved 
him in her dispute that both were banished from 
the house, and forbidden ever to set foot in it again; 
while his own home was so wretched that the un¬ 
happy husband fell into irregular and intemperate 
habits, which soon completed the ruin that his first 
departure from truth and principle had originated. 

Hermann marked the fall of one whom he had so 
trusted and esteemed with sorrow; but he never 
pronounced his name in Katrine’s presence,exceed¬ 
ingly anxious that the wound she bad received 
should be closed without irritation by the balm of 
kindness and aflection. Day by day, he saw her 
grov>ing more cheerful and gay, till the pity with 
which he at first regarded her warmed, as he 
marked the beautiful consistency of her character 
and the perfect simplicity and singleness of her 
heart, into a feeling of deep and ardent attachment 
Nor w'as she slow to mark the daily life of Her* 
mann, and grew familiar with all his generous and 
noble qualities. The contrast between him and 
Wilhelm struck her forcibly ; but she was not con 
8 C 10 U 8 that the pleasure which his presence in the 
demesne circle gave hep arose from any senii 
ment more lender than gratitude, till he one dav 
told her simply and directly that he loved her and 
had his mother’s sanction for asking her to become 
his wj^fe. Ihen the veil fell from her heart, and 
though startled to find that another had so soon dis 
placed Wilhelm, she did not say him nay 
The engagement made, it was soon settled that 
the marriage should take place early in the sprior 
that Katrine might be installed in hernewdLify 
before Madame Desseldorf set out for Berlin Bm, 
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as Chrij»tmas was just at hand, all preparations for 
the expected event were deferred till its gayeliea 
were over; and this year, on account of their bro¬ 
ther’s betrothal, the little girls were to have more 
than their usual share of sport. Christmas eve 
came, ajtd a family party, young and old—for she 
had a score of relatives in the city—w’ere assembled 
at Madame Desseldorf’s. Katrine’s skill and taste 
had been put in requisition for the occasion; and, 
the moment tea was over in the dining-hall, at the 
sound of a bell, the children, hearing the sound, 
clapped their hands wdfh joy, and the elders of the 
company arose, in delighted expectation, and ad¬ 
vanced tow'ards the door of the little saloon. 

It llew opt'n, presenting a scene of light and beau¬ 
ty that almost verified the glowing pictures of fairy¬ 
land. Lov'cly garlands intermixed with lamps 
adorned the wails, and at the far end of the room 
stood a table, cre^ccnt-formed, and covered with a 
drapery of scarlet cloth, on which were laid gifts 
for every individual present, of every variety, and 
adapted to suit every taste. From the centre of the 
table arose the Christmas tree in all its sheen, taper¬ 
ing and verdant, loaded with innumerable toys, 
with gilded fruit, and with delicate confectionery, 
that hung from every iw'ig, and illu.iiinaled with a 
huudi ed wax tapers of various colors, that gleamed 
among the rich green foliage with a soft and star- 
like lustre. Beneath the boughs of the tree, on a 
carpet of emerald rao.^s, stot^d the image of St. 
Nicholas; for the children said, “ Good IVlznichel,” 
as lie is called in Germany, “ .should be present to 
witness our pleasure when we reetdve his boun¬ 
teous gifts;” and, to please them, Katrine brought 
the figure forth from her chamlief and placed it on 
the table, to preside over the festivities of the 
evening. 

of surprise and pleasure burst from 
every lip when tliis scene was revealed to them, 
and young and old, after the first delighted survey 
was over, hastened to claim and admire the gifts 
which were appropriated to each. Katrine had 
seen and arranged them all; but little was she pre¬ 
pared for the sight of that which was de.-igned for 
herself, and which had been left on the table after 
t*he quitted the room; nor did she now perceive it 
till, amidst a general cry of joyful surprise, every 
finger pointed to St. Nichola-s who stood half enve- 
loM in the light folds of a bridal dress, which lay 
at his feet, on which was inscribed, “ To Katrine, 
from her guardian saint;” towards ihi.s he pointed 
with one hand, and with the other held forth the 
marriage crown of orange blo.«^soms. 

Katrine, heedless of the congratulations poured 
into her ear by every one around, gazed on the 
beautiful gift for a moment in utter astooishraenl; 
then her full heart swelled almost to bursting, for 
she knew well the kind and generous hand from 
whence came that beautiful gift; and, with eyes 
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filled to the brim, she turned towards Madame Des- 
seldorf, and throwing her arms around her neck, 
pressed her quivering lips in silence on her cheek. 

“ It is a blessed saint, Katrine,” said her kind 
friend, as she smilingly returned her caress; “for 
he has brought bright hours and happy hearts to us 
all since the hour in W'hich our roof first sheltered 
him.” 

She was interrupted by a sound as of metal falling 
on the floor, accompanied by a burst of surprise still 
louder than any which had preceded it; and,press¬ 
ing through the group in the centre of the room, she 
saw her nephew, Carl Hansel!, holding in bis hand 
the head and shoulders of St. Nicholas, (be lower 
part of the image, as he raised it from the table, 
having been forced olT by its weight, and, as it fell 
to the floor, a perfect shower of gold poured forth 
from its capacious aperture. 

“What can this mean?” exclaimed Madame 
Desseldorf; nnd, springing forward, she snatched 
up a small slip of paper which her quick eye dis¬ 
cerned among the glittering heap. Holding it up to 
the lightf she read these words— 

“ To Katrine Von Keefer, my dutiful niece, as the 
reward of her goodness and aflection, I leave the 
sum of one thousand louis, contained in the image 
of St. Nichola.s, which my hands fashioned for her 
in her childhood. It is the earnings of my labor. 
May she live Jong to enjoy it! 

(Signed) Hans Gassen.” 

Touched to the heart by this proof of her poor 
uncle’s love, Katrine murmured, as she leaned 
weeping on the shoulder of her lover— 

“ Would he had used this wealth to make bis own 
life comfortable! I need it not, since sure I am 
that this dowry of gold wilt render me no dearer to 
the generous heart which sought me in my poverty 
and grief.” 

You are right, dear Katrine,” whispered Her¬ 
mann ; “ as I first loved you, so I love you now, in 
all fortunes the same; for I know that the soul 
which, like yours, has learned to rise above the 
earth, cannot be tainted by its dross.” 

“A thousand louis, Katrine ! See W'hal it is to 
be good,” shouted Carl, at this moment, after hav¬ 
ing counted the sum upon the table. “ But who 
would have (bought,” he added, ” of ever looking 
in this old image for such a treasure ? It is enough 
to make one lake to the worship of saints for the 
rest of their lives.” 

With these words, the gay party obcj’ed the call 
to supper, where the health of Hennnnn and his 
fortunate bride was drank amid many warm wishes 
for their prosperity and happiness; wishes which 
were amply fulfilled in their union, which proved 
one of such rare harmony and felicity as can only 
be the result of practical piety and virtue. 
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“ Though Hi* all but a dream at the best, 

And «tiU, when happiest, soonest o’er." 

02d Song. 

“You will find your clean musUns in the prune 
Uix, in the first tray, my love," said Mrs, Palmer, 
pointing to the large traveling trunk that had just 


had delayed his trip, in time to procure, another 
escort for Flora, the subject of her reveries was 
busily entertaining her brother, some five years 
\ older than herself, with anecdotes of the students, 

\ who were permitted to call on them once a week, 
\ particularly Frank Goram, the brother of her friend 


been brought to the door. « They are in excellent ^ Lucy, " lie was certainly the most stylish of them 
order, and I would advi>e you to keep them so. By So particular about his gloves, and had the 

looking them over before you send them to the \ loveliest little cane with a dog s head on it." How- 


wash, and setting a stitch here and there, it can $ 
easily be done. A stitch in time saves nine, you \ 
know. And be sure you write from Boston." \ 

“Yes, mamma," the daughter answered dutifully > 
to these closing maternal iu.structions. \ 

“The Gorams will no doubt be waiting for you s 
with their carriage at the depot; and you will find \ 
a nice lunch in your hand-basket, so you need not < 
leave the cars at Springfield. If you wear your \ 
pink muslin in Boston, be very careful about the j 
duunce"* when you pack it again. I was quarter ! 
ot an hi>ur last night in getting them so there was 
no danger of rumpling. And do be careful about 
that Swi^s law'n. It will never look so well again 
after it h wa-'^hed. If you need a blanket shawl 
this winter write home before the box goes; and 
lie sure you ^end your measure, if those shoes give 
out, I do hope the Gorams will gel my letter 1 1 
am quite distressed about your having to go on 
alone; but I console myself with the reflection that 
it is not necessary for you to change cars, even; and 
you know the route so perfectly." 

“Yes, mamma," Miss Flora returned again, evi¬ 
dently much more interested in the non-arrival of 
expected cab than the parting counsel of her 
^ly parent. “ Oh, here it comes 1" she called out, 
with more animation than had before been exhibit¬ 
ed, as her brother Howard appeared mounted be¬ 
side the driver of the belated vehicle. 

She caught up a green veil, the hand-basket, and a 
Harper novel, which was to beguile the tediou.«nes» 
of the day’s solitary journey, and, in a moment 
more, had left the threshold of home as unconscious¬ 
ly and as carelessly as if she w'ere parting for a day 
instead of the long autumn term. Her mother’s 
affectionate kiss was hastily returned, and her little 
*iMer Nannie shrunk aw'ay, mortified and hurl that 
there was none proflered to her. Our young hero¬ 
ine was too much excited with the prospect of her 
rst independent journey to feel very deeply the 
trifling inconvenience of parting; and, while her 
mother returned to her deserted apartment to see 

anything had been le.rt, and to deplore for tl.e 
vrtiejh lime that Mr Jones bad not told them he 


ard seemed to think he must be quite worth know¬ 
ing, and pulled up his stiff collar with a nod of ap¬ 
proval. 

"Oh, you must come to our next examination," 
continued his sister; “I’ve talked to the girls so 
much about you, Jane Harrison says if you are 
anything like me, you must be magnificent. She is 
such a sweet girl \ She yiever fiatters; and 1 hate 
; flattery; don’t you, Howard? Then Elise—you 
I don’t know what a time I had to get her to let ma 
\ have her miniature when I came home. She was 
< so afraid 1 would show it to you. And I begged, 
j and teazed, and promised. To tell the truth, 1 dou’l 
I like her brother at all, though we corresponded in 
I postscripts all last winter. When I came to see 
j him, oh my! if you ’ll believe it, he had red hair, 

I and a wart near his nose I But he writes sweqi 
I poetry; and I have a splendid original piece he 
I sent me for my album, called, ‘ I ’ll think of thee 1 
I I ’ll think of thee!’ and it tells about ‘ morning gild¬ 
ing bower and tree,’ and ‘ twilight over mount and 
lea,’ and winds up with, ‘ dost thou ever think of 
me V Jane said she should consider it quite a de¬ 
claration ; but I never thought be was serious, of 
course." 

There’s no telling how far Howard might have 
been enlightened upon the subject of his sif^ter’s 
correspondents and admirers, if they had not by this 
time reached the depot, where she W'as eagerly or- 
cupied in looking for a seat » on the shady side of 
the car, that did not ride backwards, and was near 
the centre, as she believed that to be safest." Then 
she actually bethought herself to send her love to 
her mother, and, with a hope Howard would WTite 
soon, and a last caution from him not to put her bead 
I out of the window while the train was in motion 
I the brother and sister parted, ’ 

! 

I The lerm had already commenced at Rockhill 
I Seminary, and the alage deposited Miss Flora, «/„, 

^ at ila white wooden, Grecian portico. She was 
( one of the leaders, by virtue of vacations always 
f passed in the city, a bo* of jeweliv, all the new 
fashions, and a package of dainties from home every 
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half lerm, sent by her fond and ever-thoughlful mo* 
iher. No wonder that she had been “ dreadfully 
missed” in the opening week, and that she believed 
it when the girls crowded round and told her so. 
Flora, as the lionit of the hour, was quite in her 
element. First, her hair was examined. “Oh, 
would she show them how to do those elegant Gre¬ 
cian braids ? Only Jane Harrison knew how to do 
it, and she wouldn’t show a soul.” Then the 
charms suspended to her watch-chain were brought 
into notice, with exclamations of delight over the 

lovely little slipj^er! the sweet silver mug! the 
splendid agate heart! and the magnificent coral 
toothpick !” And the fortunate Flora had a new 
brooch, and had learned to do the Mazurka on her 
visit to New York, and had actually been at the thea¬ 
tre ! Last, but not least, those charming black v'clvet 
rosettes and bracelets on her wrist! Every one of 
the forty-nine young ladies was determined to have 
some just like them the next day, they made the 
hand look bo small and while. Tiie demand for 
Velvet ribbon in play hours astonished the two 
shopkeepers at Rockhill village; but the supply 
was small, and only thirty-two W'ere fortunate 
enough to procure any. 

But, amid the hubbub of welcomes and criticism, 
Flora found lime to whisper to Elise, her room¬ 
mate, with a glance so significant that it answered 
the purpost^ of a telegraph, that “ she had something 
to tell her. St/cA a secret!” And Elise intuitively 
comprehended that the only subject of such great 
importance mttsf be a lover. Long before the study- 
bell rang, which dispatched the fo^ty^nine to their 
respective apartments, she was fully prepared for a 
confes.sioQ of a declaration at least. Still it was 
something of a shix’k, as she was a year older than 
her friend, and no such prospect l)cfore her, W'hen 
Flora, after listening carcl'ully until the footsteps of 
the monilress died away in the distance, threw her¬ 
self blushiiigly into her arms, and murmured— 

“ Oh, Elise, will you iM.'licve it ? I am engaged I \ 
actually engaged ! And oh, Ae is so handsome !” 

Flora wanted a month of sixteen ; Elise (Eliza ’ 
was the baptismal name, but discarded as too unro¬ 
mantic the instant she entered Rockhill Seminary) 
was almost seventeen. Still, next to ?>eing engaged 
herself, it was lovely to l>e a confidante, and never ; 
was there a m »re attentive listener to a recital. 

“ To begin at the v'ery beginning,” commenced 
the interesting/awreV, “I must tell you that Mr. ; 
Jones, who was to take me from Albany to Boston, 
put off going to the very Iasi minute ; and, as the 
term had commenced, mamma did not like to have 
me wait any longer. So she wrote to the Gorams 

_ ^vou know they were old friends ever so many | 

years ago, and she’s so delighted at our intimacy, 
Frank and Lucy and I—so she wrote to them that I 
would be there on Thursday evening (1 had pro¬ 
mised Lncy the visit), and would they meet me at ; 
the cars. Mamma was dreadfully worried at the ’ 
idea of my going alone, as if I couldn’t take care of 
myself one day! Howard went to the depot with 


J me. Oh, you don't know how he wants to see 

( you, Elise, and asked all manner of questions about 
you! and he's coming on next exarainatioo, if no¬ 
thing happen.s, just on purpoee. Oh, you ought to 
see our Howard I” 

“I should admire to!” replied the susceptible 
young lady. “ But do go on, darling, I'm so inle- 
resfed!” 

“ Well, aAcr Howard was gone, and I had waved 
my handkercliief from the window till he was out 
of sight, I took a good look around the cars, as J 
always do when I travel, to see what sort of people 
there w-ere. But there was nobody worth knowing, 

' I am sure, e.xccpl a young lady in a brown merino 
traveling-dress, and one of those sweet changeable 
harige veils that are so fashionable now—but she 
: was quite at the other end, and got out at Stock- 
bridge—and three gentlemen. Two were sitting 
together, and had short coats with great bronze 
buttons, and a gun and two dogs, f thought they 
were quite agreeable at first, though I changed m 
: mind afierwards. But the other] Ob, Elise! be 
; had dark hair, almost black, and a little curly; a 
forehead as white a.s marble, and so high! splendid 
teeth w’hen he smiled ; and eyes that looked right 
through you. His whiskers were perfect; and, you 
know, teeth and whiskers are my special admira¬ 
tion. I don’t know how it was, but, the moment 
[ my eyes lighted on him, what you said flashed 
across my mind—‘ Depend upon it, Flora, you will 
have some iuleresting adventures. I should not 
wonder if you were to come hack engaged.' But I 
did not dare to look up much, for every time I did 
hjB eyes met mine. Wasn’t it curious? So I look 
out ‘ Self-Devotion,’ and my new pearl paper-cutter, 
and began to read ; but, somehow, I fell his eyes on 
me every minute; though it wasn’t a rude stare, 
like those gentlemen with the dogs. I know I inu.-l 
have been looking very W'cll; for I insisted on rid¬ 
ing in my new cashmere—don’t you think it 'smade 
sweetly ?—and ray w'hite chip was always very !>«- 
coming; though mamma, at first, wished me to 
wear my school-bonnet, and put this in my bonnet- 
box. It was very warm, and I had my gloves ofT, 
and I saw he kept watching my band every time I 
moved it. At last we got to Springfield. Every¬ 
body got out of the cars to go to dinner but me. I 
felt so lonely; and I watched Aim go up those long 
stairs to the refreshment-room, and then I p«l my 
head down on the seat and thought it all over, and 
how soon we should be parted, and perhaps 1 never 
should see him again. 

“ Presently some one came and asked me if lie 
should procure me anything from the refreshment- 
room. It w'as a nice old gentleman I bad noticed 
on the next seat. He was so polite that I did not 
mind troubling him for a glass of ice w’ater; and, 
what do you think, EIi.se, As brought it!’’ 

“ Wa.sn’t that what he offered to do ?” 

“ Oh, you don’t under.xiand me! He—Alfre<I 
Lincoln. Isn’t it a sweet name?—though be has 
another last name I tball not tell any one yet. 
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Well, my heart was in my mouth, and I’m sure C 
c.asl have acted toolishiy | for I spilled the water 
all over my dress, and he politely offered to dry it 
lor me, and then he remarked that I appeared to bo 
faligned—‘had I traveled far?’ And I answered, 
‘From Albany ; and it was so disagreeable to travel 
^ alone; only our term had commenced, and 1 could 
not wait for escort.’ It was only natural for him to 
ask, ‘What school V And when I told him Rock- 
hill, he said, ‘ Ah, indeed! his cousin had been 
there, Almira Lincoln.’ You don’t remember her ; 
it was just before you came. That made us ac¬ 
quainted at once; though, to tell the truth, I never 
coaid bear Almira, she was so coarse and vulgar. 
But her cousin’s not a bit like her; and he asked 
if he might take the seal next to me, which w’as 
very kind, as I was traveling all alone. But when 
those creatures with the gun came in again, they 
nodded and winked to each other w’hen they saw 
it. I wonder that I thought them in ihe least degree 
interesting. 

“ It did not seem ten minutes from Springfield to 
Boston He took such excellent care of me, and 
insisted on holding my basket, and put on my shawl 
for me as it began to grow dark. [ told him about 
hrothor Howard, and that he was like a father to 
me since my father died. And he asked if my fa¬ 
ther was the firm of Lambert, Palmer dc Co., and 
how high they stood. So he knew all about 
w, and spoke of papa’s death quite touchingly, and 
said he had been considered one of the wealthiest 
men in Albany ; and that he was an orphan, and had 
no one to love in the world, for his sister was dead 
(he had crape upon his hat), and I W'as so like her; 
I had reminded him of her the instant he saw me. 
And how sad it was to be alone in the world ! Ob, 
I wanted to comfort him so much ! But just then 
the cars stopped, and Mr. Goram was there, and 
Alfred—he wi-»hes me to call him Alfred 
always-there, he said he was glad I had not l^eeii 
to come alone, after all, and that he should 
^ happy to see any of my friends at his house, 
on now what a kind-hearted old gentleman he is, 
and Alfred .said he should be only too happy, and so 
e parted ; and be gave me such a look ! I saw 

thinking of his sister. Oh dear, was that 
tne ten o clock bell ?” 

signal for retiring, which they 
tenpd T their busy hands linfas- 

rani%n ®tid pins. Flora continued her story 

‘‘aid Alfred had called, and even Lucy 

ex hatidsome; but not quite what she had 

«he^dV^"7 ‘‘."® gentlemanly”), and 

•'ttle explain to her father what a 

in? that wee7h^ knowm him. And every even- 
<^allirnT • j ^ nnanaged to hav’e some excuse for 

'eft behind^ andT happened to 

twister • a 1 ^ eommenced talking about 

hardlv^i * trembled .so she 

love her for h- Begged her to let him 


he must love her for his own ; for he had loved her 
at first sight in the cars, all the while she was think¬ 
ing about him. 

“Oh, Elise, it vras just like W’hat people say in 
novels, and my heart beat so fast, and he held my 
hand, and I hardly knew what 1 said ; only I pitied 
him, and fell as I never had lielore, and, before I 
knew it, 1 had promised to write to him, and he is 
to be on again in three months; and ah, he is so 
handsome !” 

“ But how will you get your letters, love ? You 
know Miss Wakeman sees all that comes, and she 
will WTite to your mother about it,” said the more 
prudent Elise, as the young ladies looked over each 
other’s shoulders to tie their caps by the little mir¬ 
ror—n habit young ladies have, though to what end, 
as the light W'as put out immediately, I never could 
discover. 

“ Oh, I shall make Howard my confidant; and, 
as for my letters, I told him to direct them to Frank 
Goram’s care, as he is allow'ed to bring Lucy’s to 
me.” 

“Poor Frank!” murmured Elise, with a very 
sleepy sigh, and she had an indistinct vision ot 
hearts caught in the rebound. 

Bui her room-mate was loo intent upon other 
things to notice it, and recommenced her recital 
about Alfred offering to show her letters to prove 
all he had said about his properly and standing 
Bui, of course, she did not dotibt him for an mstaiu 
and would not look at them. <■ Only it was #nohle 
in him 1” And he was going to keep a farm, he s,aid 
that he had been about to sell, near Buffalo where 
hts business was, and would build a country-house • 
a lovely cottage orwrr, with a Swiss balcony, and 
stained glass windows, and it would be all rcadv 
for her by Ihe lime she left school. “And you shail 
pay us such nice long visits, Elise ! Elise are von 
sleepy?” ’ ^ 

“ Oh, not in the least, love; do go on.” But'ihe 
tone belied the words; and. to Flora’s next ejacula¬ 
tion, “ Oh, Elise, how long the next three months 
will seem ! and how shall 'l ever go on with that 

hateful algebra and Latin grammar ?” a decidedlv 

nasal breathing wa-s the only response 

Dull enough it was for'the yoms Jlancee, her 
mind full of charming visions of her handsome 
lover, engagement rings, and bridal finery, to pore 
through the ledionsness of quadratic equations or 
t^ke mysteries of Latin syntax. She moved among 
her young companions as though she was separated 
from them by some mysterious spell, which thev 
sought in vain to penetrate; for, though Elise eavc 
many mysterious allusions to “ things she could tell 
if she only chose, that would make them stare - ” 
she was m the main a tolerably faithful confidante 
and gloried m the rare school-girl reputation ot' 
teing able to keep a secret. Otily once Miss Flora , 
heart misgave her. It was when Frank Goram 
came for the package she had brought from 
Wfcmg so liright and cheerful, and glad to see her' 
She hesitated, she scarcely knew why, to tell him 
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all that she intended to. All his brolhorl}' kindness I 
rushed ihruugh her mind, and he said so joyfully, i 
“ My mother likes you .so much, Flora! and Lucy \ 
says she loves you already as a sister! 1 knew > 
they would !” She felt involuntarily that he would 5 
not look upon her engagement as she had done ; but j 
the hope of a letter very soon, and the vision of her ■; 
lover’s handsome eyes looking so admiringly into ; 
hers, gave her courage. 

Nor was she mistaken; the young man charac¬ 
terized as “ particular about his gloves,” had equal- ; 
ly nice ideas about propriety, and looked so hurt ; 
and grieved, that Flora began to fear she had been ' 
acting very foolishly. However, he promised to 
bring her letters if she would write to her brother 
Howard all she had told him, and agree to act as he 
decided; for, though he did not know him, save 
through Flora’s letters, he was sure the judgment 
would be a proper one. 

So Frank Goram departed in downcast mood, 
very different from the cheerful elasticity of his ar¬ 
rival ; and Flora sobbed herself to sleep that nighty 
notwithstanding the comfortings of Elise; but 
awoke to count, on her fingers, how many days be¬ 
fore she might hope for a letter from Buffalo. 

The very next Saturday afternoon Frank Goram 
called again with a paper for her, which he had just 
received at the post-office directed to his care. To 
be sure, the address was in an awkward, sprawling 
hand, but that was the fault of the directing clerk in 
the plication office, no doubt, and—there was an 
inclosure, which Flora hastily secreted, while Frank 
read the title of the newspaper with an exclamation 
of 8urpri**e. It was a Sunday print, not exactly 
low, but very little removed from vulgarity. This 
he could not help pointing out to her; but f’lora 
warmly defended the cause by saying, “Alfred 
was, no doubt, in haste, and had taken the first in 
his way, to show her that she was not forgotten.” 
Besides, she was “dying,” as Elise would say, to 
examine her treasure, and replied somewhat tartly. 
Frank, in no very placid mood, responded; and 
thus, for the first time in an intimacy of two years, 
they parted in anger. 

But what cared Flora, as she double locked her 
door, and drew closer the window curtain to avoid 
the possibility of prying eyes ? And then the little 
package was torn open, and, lying in its soft bed of 
wool, was the engagement ring he had promised to 
send by the very first opportunity. A diamond at 
lea.st she had expected, perhaps a cluster, and she ; 
could not but confess to a feeling of chagrin and i 
disappointment when a common purple topaz, in a 
tawdry setting, and by far too large, met her gaze! ; 
What would Elise say, after all her boasts of his 
wealth and elegance? But here again “haste” 
was a cloak to cover the apparent sin against good 
taste, and she eagerly turned the paper over and 
over for some written word, and discovered at last 
upon the margin, “ For you, my angel—will write 
from Buffalo.” Sunday paper or not, she pressed 
tjoese first words of endearment to her lips, and read 


and re-read a trifling liitle love poem on the first 
page, that had two distinct ink marks drawn cnlire- 
ly around it. ^ 

A long, long week dragged by. The letter to 
Howard, containing a full account of her adventures, 
W'as written and dispatched. Still not a word from 
Alfred, and a restless anxiety look the place of 
Flora’s usual careless lighl-heartedness. Even the 
principal noticed it, and inquired if she would see 
Dr. Otis; and the girls came to the conclusion she 
had grown terribly ill-natured and selfish. Her les¬ 
sons were imperfectly learned, her room marked 
day after day as not in order, and she woke from 
short feverish dreams to sigh over the restraints of 
school, and build air castles for the time when, her 
own mistress, she should be the indulged, flattered, 
and petted wife of “ her own Alfred.” Frank Gi»- 
ram had not called since the evening of their quar¬ 
rel. Elise was growing weary of her fretfulness 
and indiflerence, and the foolish child began, for the 
first time, to feel that weary sickness of heart real 
sorrow brings to so many. 

She was watching the footpath from the village 
one lonely autumn evening, the sickly doubts and 
fancies hurrying through her mind, when she saw 
Frank Goram approaching. He did not smile, as 
usual, when he caught her eye, or respond to her 
eagerness when she hurried to the pmrlor the mo¬ 
ment ho W’as announced. It was Wednesday, a 
holiday afternoon, and the only one on which me 
students were permitted to visit them. Frank 
scarcely stayed for the usual courtesies of society; 
but, with a distant bow and salutation, placed some 
letters in her hands. 

She did not look at them until her own room was 
gained, and then tearing off the envelop of one po.«t- 
marked “ Buffalo,” almost devoured its contents. 

The first love letter ! Who does not remember 
the thrill of happiness with which it was received, 
when knowing that your hands bold the sweet mes¬ 
sage that is to tell you how much you are beloved? 
when the thirst of your heart is to be quenched by 
the tide of that fervent devotion, unrestrained now, 
but heretofore pent up byt looks, and murmured 
words, and half-checked sighs ! And you have it 
there—no one can tear it from you, or blot out the 
precious words—and you slowly open it, fearing to 
end the bright dream, longing, yet trembling as you 
read, through a mist of tears, the first blessed 
word.s, “ Afy ourn 

Poor Flora ! It was not the fault of the directing 
clerk now ; for the same untutored, ungentlemanly 
handwriting covered the two pages on which she 
read— 

“ My Sweet miss flora. 
i hasten to write to you, for I am Axoxis to know 
How you bore your journey, i did not get to Buf 
falo til night before last Ow'eing to a freshet which 
carrid of the rails, and broke the bridge, hut I have 
Never ceased to think of you. And all your sweet 
looks and Smiles my angel, i wish you was here 
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now, i have got so much to tell you. my farm is | 
comemg On beuliful, and i told them to hev a horse > 
broke lor a side saddle, i was so impatient to feel as 
if you might Be cantering along side of me. Won’t 
you let me come before the 3 months is up. it 
^•eras a grate while to wait, i hope them lovely 
cheeks is as red as ever, they aro jest like the 
loses On rny farm in juue. you must write to me 
Soon and beleve me yours till delh.” 

And Flora’s delicate chirography must go to an¬ 
swer words like these I Was this from the same 
mind that sptike so eloquently of loss and loneliness ? 
tSo eloquently that she had overlooked, although it 
grated on her ear, the slight grammatical inaccuracy 
which she could but conless she had noticed. Poor 
Flora! li must be some wretched trick played 
upon her; and, scarcely under.-'landing what it was, 
she broke the seal of the next letter. It was from 
Lucy Gorara, complaining that she had not heard a 
word from her since her departure, and c]o.sing 
with— 

“ Now, dear Flora, I mu.sl beg your pardon for 
not keeping my promise about Mr. Lincoln. It 
never seemed right not to tell mamma, and yester¬ 
day she was wondering why your mother did not 
mention him in her letter. And then I said that he 
W’as a cousin of a friend of yours you had met on 
the way, and mamma looked troubled, and said 
‘ she hoped he was a proper acquaintance; but both 
>*he and papa had noticed, notwithstanding his easy 
manner, that he did not seem a horn gf 7 itlem<in, and 
^he was glad he had lelt town.’ Though he did 
not call here even to say good-by, alter you left, 
which, I must confess, I thought was singular, after 
he had been so much at home in the family^ Now, 
ii I have hurt your feelings I hope you will forgive 
for, indeed, I love you dearly, and always 
shall.” 


The last was from her brother; and, borne down 
by disappointment and mortification, she scarcely 
bad strength to read it. It was a plain setting forth 
of the imprudence she had l)een guilty of; lor her 
>rother evidently supposed her admirer to be a 
mere adventurer. By the mercantile agency, he had 
discovered no person by the name—for Flora had 
I withheld the last and unroinantic patronymic 
“Johnson”—was in bu.siness in Bufialo. The let- 
ter concluded with a positive refusal, sanctioned by 
mr mother, to allow any correspondence with the 
IH'rson wherever he might be. “What must he 

_you ? what will your friends think of you ? 

w jat must you think of yourself ?''—was the de- 
tor with which this characteristic and fiery 
‘ Pi-'ile terminated. 


'o 'hink of anyth: 
nil I ? **** creep wearily to b 

>d tt was many a day before she leA it to join 

P'‘a.f were too much for her; and. when she 


peared once more, her beautiful hair cut short iqwn 
her temples, there was a subdued and humble sad¬ 
ness in her pain face that W'on in.slant pity, though 
they knew not the fault by which her suffering was 
incurred; no one but poor Frank Goram, who burst 
into tears when he saw her, and sobbed like a girl. 


That was a long time since, when Grecian braids 
and changeable hartgt veils W’ere fashionable, and 
charms were first imported from Paris. Any ladv 
can tell you the precise year. But the pa^-t sum¬ 
mer, scarcely three months ago, a bridal party 
alighted at one of the principal hotels in Buffalo, and 
were u.shercd, after a short delay, into a sniie of 
elegant apartments engaged by them—not until the 
bride had caught sight of a man directing the porter 
with the baggage, who afferwards disappeared 
within the office. Her fair face flushed in a mo¬ 
ment, and deepened to crimson as she heard her 
brother say— 

“ The bar-keeper will attend to all that for us, 
Frank. He .seems to be a very clever fellow. John¬ 
son is his name.” 


jLfio you see nim, juucy 
young girl at her side. 


»ue wmspered to a 


Who?” inquired Lucy Goram, innocently; for 
Howard was the only person that seemed of conse¬ 
quence enough in her eyes to call forth anv en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“Oh, nothing. Never minil, then.” Anil not 
until she was alone with her husbanj ei,l sl.e cun. 

fess that, in the bar-tender of the-House she 

had discovered the hero of her subool-girl roraanoe. 
I- rank knew all, bad forgiven it, and loved her de¬ 
spite her fault; but Howard did not dream that the 
man he had just been conversing with was the oli- 
ject of his wraih-whom he had vow-ed a hundred 
limes “ to horsewhip,” if ho ever met him. Hi, po.;. 
tion accounted for the ea.se of manner which -save 
him the outward appearance of a geutlcinan but 
lie was one of that class every day to he met with 
who arc voluble in conversation, but could not write 
a legible or correct business letter did their fortune 
depend iifion it. Attracted by Flora’s pretty face 
and carried through by her lionrding-school romance’ 
her vanity, and iiiexi«riencc, he had Ihoiighl to cou’ 
nect himself with a family whose high standings s- 
was well aware of; and the farm of which he^ad 
talked so much was that which supplied the hotel 
wilh butter and milk. ^ 

Flora saw him once again, as they left the follow 
mg morning for Niagara; and watching, through the 
security of a thick veil, the bold, hand.sotn-ftioo Z 
strong a contrast to Frank’s intellectual beTuiy 
made most hearty inward re.soluiionsihat her pretty 
sister Nannie should never travel one day alon/ 
and should be warned against indulging in that to,; 
common boarding-school error, a love of adventure 
and haudsome strangers, or the idle chit-chat up„n 
love and marriage, which leads to h.alf the hurried 
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and ill-assorted unions for which our rouniry is 
so distingiij>hcd. That one silly, com uesl-loving 
school-girl has more inlluence over her eoinpanious 
than all the adinonilioiis of home, Flora was well 


aware; but, in the excess oi her penitence,she wos 
resolved Nannie should be faithfully warned, even 
if it were necessary for her to hear the story of her 
sister's fault and expiation. 


HUGH EVANS; OR, THE YOUNG STATESMAN. 

BT THB AUTQOR OF WREATHi AHD BRAKCHXt.’* 

“ Man is his OA\Ti star.” 


“ You must court the people more, or you will 
never succeed,” said Mr. Warren, the politician. 

“ Then I shall fail,” replied Evans. “ To be 
elected would give me the greatest pleasure; but if 
rny fellow-cilizcns cannot trust me, with their judg¬ 
ments unbiased, I shall not stoop to win their fa¬ 
vor.” 

“ You are too proud, too independent! Unless 
that high spirit can bend a little, you must renounce 
all idea of preferment. The opposite parly are 
continually acting against you, and defensive mea¬ 
sures on your part place you on the same fooling 
as if both rested solely on their own raerit.s. When 
you shall have attained a high station, and Ixicome 
Kaowu to the public, you can wait, like Cinciiinatiis, 
for dignities to be pressed upon your acceptance.” 

“ So you would have me promise, if I succeed, 
to renounce all independence, and become merely 
the tool of a party, never giving utterance to an 
opinion or sentiment till my most mighty masters 
give their permission! Mr. Warren, 1 lrem!)le for 
my country, if her places of trust can only be 

obtained by such means.” 

“I agree with you,” said Judge Davenport, who 
had listened to the debate with much interest, “ in 
despising any means of preferment which honor 
and principle do not just.fy. But the times are 
cculiar-and what you would deem courting the 
people is merely neces>ary prudence. There is no 
meanness in mingling more freely with common 
minds, nor in explaining to your ronstiluenls bow 
far your opinions coincide with those wdiich they 
wish in their representative. Your demeanor is so 
aristocratic that it will be necessary to convince 
jhera that vou do not consider yourself their su¬ 
perior, or intend to use them merely as steppmg- 

blones to distinction.” 

I deny that I am an aristocrat,” replied Evans, 
warmlv. “ In our own coimlry there should be no 
such cia«s. My father was a plain, hard-working 
man replied only in mind, and respected for his 
worth alone. I pride myself on what I am indi¬ 
vidually, nut on mv rank in society. The superiority 
of one over another consists more in what he is 
capable of becoming by his own powers than m 
what be has been made by circumstances.” 

“ Make such speeches as that at the next caucus, 
and you will surely succeed,” said Mr. Warren, 


smiling at his ardor. “You are fortunate in being 
an honest republican, for you can win favor williout 
compromising your conscience.” 

“I .shall not seek favor by expressing such scDti- 
ments,” rejoined Evans. 

Mr. Warren and Judge Davenport exchanged 
smiles at the independence of the young stalcsnian; 
but the latter particularly rejoiced in the loAinessol 
his spirit, though it might, for a time, war wilh 
his interest. 

As Evans returned home, through the quiet streets 
of Boston, he reflected deeply on the difficulties 
which beset him. “ My mother was right,” he 
mentally ejaculated, “ in saying that there are sore 
temptations in the politician’s path.” There was 
music to him in the murmur of public applause, but 
the approbation of his own conscience was sweeter. 
His father had bequeathed to him a comfortable for¬ 
tune, the fruit of honest and persevering labor, and 
an excellent home education had prepared him better 
for life than nil the loro accumulated in the balls of 
learning. When, at the earliest age permitted by 
the law of Massachusetts, he was nominated as a 
candidate for Congress, a better representative could 
not be found of the New England man and the 
American gentleman. Among the ehte of Boston, 
he W'as always a welcome guest, and though from 
them he irabiljed some prejudices, they were not 
injurious to his character. It is ridiculous for 
Americans to endeavor to free themselves from 
all national characteristics. The traveled gentle¬ 
man and lady delight in being mistaken for natives 
of France or England; but John Bull would re¬ 
ject with disdain the idea of passing for an Ameri¬ 
can. We declare our country the finest on the 
globe, and enlarge on its advantages, but, instead 
of perfecting our national character, try to engrail 
upon it all that is foreign, and act as if we wished 
we had been born anywhere else. Iict us imi¬ 
tate all that is praiseworthy in other nations, os 
we would copy the bright example of o friend, 
without losing, or desiring to lose, our owm individ¬ 
uality. 

Several distinguished strangers were visiting 
Boston, and the inhabitants vied in their attentions 
to them. It was a delightful evening W’ben they 
met at Mr. Marshall’s elegant dwelling. 

The Cambridge faculty, the merchant princes, 
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the geallemen of the bar, and many literary stars 
were there assembled. Mr. Marshall himself bad, 
early ia life, acquired a larg-e fortune, with which 
he grtfified h/s taste and generosity. He was a 
j»orrecf gentieman of the old school in manners. His 
>pacious mansion and splendid equipage seemed as 
imiuraUy to belong to him as those of an English 
nobleman, and were equally free from pretension. 

Among the invited guests of the evening, one 
family of some iinporlance had not, at a late hour, 
arrived. It was that of Mr. Warren, one of the 
^aatorsof the United States, who had just returned 
from abroad. Mrs. W. was .seated still in her 
daughter's dressing-room, watching, with intense 
mferest, the operations of the toiJet. She hod tried 
ia vain to persuade Oiivia to wear a rich but gaudy 
dress, too much ornamented to suit a cultivated taste. 

One would have thought, from the fussy little wo¬ 
man's eagerness, that her respectability and hap¬ 
piness depended entirely upon ap|>earance. The 
French maid stood wailing the decision, while part 
of the wardrobe just brought from Paris was held up 
for her inspection. Olivia Warren, as she sat in her 
role da chamhre, viewing the display with an amused 
>mi/e, looked so surpassingly lovely that an observer 
would have seen at once that what she wore w’as 
“f little consequence. The coilTure of her glossy 
brown hair was exceedingly .simple, and when, after 
twislingibe rich curls around her own fujier tinsrers, 

.'‘he W’as about to place a natural white rose among 
• hem, an exclamation of surprise from her mother ; 
arrested her band— 

‘‘Why, Olivia, you will make yourself a jierfect 
•nght! One would think you W'ere fresh from the 
'■ountry instead of Paris. Where is the elegant 
bandeau which you wore at the Duchess of L—'s V' 

“It Would not look well, mother, with the dress 
mtend to wear, and it is altogether unsuitable for 
the occasion.” 

“I should like to know what dress you do intend 
to wear, ’ exclaimed Mrs. Warren, in a wxed tone, 

‘ tor it seems you have decided for yourself. I am 
Ore your brother Adolph will bo angry at that 
horrid little rose.” 

“Adolph is very foolish, but I hope in a short 
•me his foreign affectation will vanish. I shall wear 
Uo rich white brocade with W’hich you were so 
•a as to present me. You know my father thinks 
•t becoming.” 

This last argument was conclusive; for, whenever 
f- 4irren deigned to give an opinion as to matters 
o the toilette, his wife had no more to say. When 

livia was at last arrayed, even Adolph could find 
no fault. . 

As Mr. Marshall welcomed Miss Warren to his 
ou.e, he saw, with delight, that her sw'eel simplici- 
y vvas unimpaired, and her beauty heightened, dur- 
n? her absence from home. Not long after their 
drew young Evans, who was a great 

andT V ® gentlemen, 

s e nin if he would not like to be presented 
the accomplished Miss Warren. Though bold 
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^ as a lion when among his own sex, Hugh u as act uab 
j ly timid when with ladies, and would rather come 
j in contact with a niefeor than a reigning belle. 

I Excuse me, my dear sir," be said; 1 have never 

seen the lady you mention; but I have an aversion 
to all literary ladies, traveled ladies, and great 
belles. How then could I intrude among the wor¬ 
shipers of one who includes all these characters?" 

“I will not force an acquaintance upon you," re¬ 
plied Mr. Marshall, somewhat coldly, “which you 
should rather solicit as an honor. I suspect you 
dislike all ladies' society, and, if so, it is a stain upon 
your escutcheon." 

Indeed you wrong me. At this moment I am 
ardently desirous of an introduct ion to the lady who 
is conversing so earnestly WMtIi old Judge Davenport. 

I never saw so noble a face." 

Mr. Marshall smiled, and, leading his friend to 
the spot, presented him to Miss Warren. 

Let me warn you, he added, mischievously 
glancing at Mr. Evans, “ that, in order to please 
this geniieman, you must Ik; silly, plain, and as 
little admired as possible, lie hates literary ladies, 
traveled ladies, and great belles. I leave you to 
conquer his aversion.” 

: J udge Davenport pitied the confession of his friend, 

and remarked, kindly, “that he could amuse M/s.s 
Warren notwithstanding the accusation; that Mr. 

Evans was a gentleman of good taste, and always 
open to conviction.” Olivia now succeeded in dissi¬ 
pating his embarrassment, and before long he felt as 
if conversing with an old acquaintance. He was at 
length obliged to resign his station at her side to one 
of the many admirers who thronged to pay their 
devotions to the new star. The society of high- 
minded men had given to Miss Warren’s character 
a tone and strength which it might otherwise have 
lacked. Self possessed, but modest, she listened to 
them with flattering attention when they spoke on 
important lopic.s, or joined with playful wit in lighter 
conversation. Her father had done, what many 
great men have liefore and since, married a silly 
wife, and repented it all the rest of his days. Warn¬ 
ed by his own sad experience, he had labored from 
Olivia’s earliest years to enlarge and enrich her na¬ 
turally capacious mind. It was strengthened by 
mathematics and other severe studies, and orna- 
menled with graceful accomplishments. When his 
family w^ent abroad, he had no fears lest her brain 
should be turned in the whirl of society, and now 
found that his confidence w'as well placed. Whfe 
the public papers related the admiration which ih,- 
beautiful American received, her letters, simple and 
afleclionata as a child’s, were filled with fine dc- 
scriplions of scenery and works of art. 

When Evans returned to his room that ni-ht he 
walked to the glass and surv-eyed himserf with 
coihsiderable dissatisfaction. Then giving his collar 
rather a passionate twitch, and thrusting his lone 
white fingers through the dark locks that fell over 
his high forehead, he sighed, whistled a few notes 
to himtelf, and Icll hock in a rocking chair, where 
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he remained some moments absorbed in thought. \ 
Then rising with his usual impiduous manner, he ? 
seized a pen, and wrote the following letter;— ) 

“How often, dear mother, amidst the agitating j 
scenes of my present life, do I long to fly to you ! f 
Certainly I am not fitted to endure the turmoil of a 
political career. It wears upon my health, and is 
dcstroyiiis all j>eace of mind. Never, till now, did 
I feel the strength of Ambition. The mere prospect 
of distinction makes every ner\'e thrill with delight. 
The contest with princ iple has commenced, and I 
fear lest it yield to the toe. This morning I had de¬ 
termined to renounce the conflict, but now there is a 
reason why I cannot draw hack, I liav'e seen the 
being who is to rule my destiny. J^he is all that 
you most admire, hut appears as far beyond my < 
reach as the stars. The high-born ot Eur(;[»e have | 
been at her feet; .the proude.st in America adore her. / 
Y'et my dcterminaiiim was made tlie moment that > 
I saw this priceless jewel, to win it for my own. J 
Do not think that she would reqfiirc wealth or ; 
station to make her happy, but slie is born for it, ; 
and I could not ask her to share obseurily. My ; 
friends advise me to court popularity more, but : 
I were less worthy of Miss Warren’s preference, 1 
in the highest oflice dishonorably obtained, than the , 
poorest laborer who preserves an honest independ- ; 
eiicc. No! ambition, even prompted by love, sJmll , 
never make me stoop to meanness! 1 re-ard this ; 
election only as the first step on the political ladder. 
The otficc for which I am a candidate might sati^ly : 
some men itself; but I would stand in the Stmate, 
not merely as a nominal meml)er, but leading all : 
by the power of irresistible eloqtience Forgive, ; 
dear mother, these vain thoughts. Pei haps I vhould 
have been a happier man if I had never left our quiet 
home. How dillerenl w'ere my Sabbaths then! 
Now J bow the knee in worship, while my restless : 
soul is lost in vain inuiginings. Yet truly to increase | 
the power of doing good wa«, aT first, one of my , 
motives for exertion. God forbid that such desires 
should vanish in mere eflbrts fbr self aggrandize- | 
raent! Will not the influence of such a being 
as Miss Warren neutralize the tendency of poli- : 
lioal strife? 1 feel that it will. You may smile, ; 
mother, when I tell you that this evening I have 
bi-held this lady for the first lime, but feel already : 
that she is nearest yourself in the atfcctions of your , 
devoted son.*’ 

Olivia Warren would have smiled, too, had she ; 
read Mr. Evans’ letter; yet she was romantic enough : 
to believe in the possibility of such devotion. The 
morning afier her introduction to him, Mr. Warren 
spoke highly of his talents, but regretted that his 
pride would stand in the way of his advancement. 

Adolph declared that be thought the young man a 
decided bore, and Mrs. Warren wondered how he | 
could employ so unfashionable a tailor. “How > 
eltJgant young M. is,” she atided; “ I do not wonder 
that he was bo much admired abroad, especially in ^ 
France.” 


“ Nor I,” said Olivia, somewhat sarcastically, “for 
he is as artificial, and a.s flippant, and as perfect a 
worshiper of self, as any Frenchman.” 

“ Olivia, my love,” remarked Mr. Warren, “that 
is rather too severe a speech to come from your 
pretty mouth; and such strictures on whole nations 
are marks of a narrow mind.” 

“ I know it, father,” she answered, frankly: “but 
my dislike to the French is invincible. Ei^en the 
J works of their profoundest philosophers seem to me 
tinctured with the same egotistical parade that 
marks the maitrg.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of a ser\'ant to announce morning visitors. 

Olivia, when first introduced to Mr. Evans, was 
somewhat ]>iqucd by liearing that she united all 
that he most di^likcd. Although no coquette, shede- 
lerniined he should change his opinion, for, accus¬ 
tomed to admiration, the idea of being an object of 
dislike to any gentleman W'as intolerable. Besides, 
there W'as such an entire freedom in his character 
from the alfeetation she despised, united with evident 
superiority of mind, that on further acquaintance she 
was still more anxious to overcome his prejudices. 

“Mr. Evans,” she said, some weeks after their 
first introduction, “ will you tell me frankly why 
you dislike literary, traveled, and admired ladies? 
Have I the catalogue of your aversions correctly?” 

“ Thai w'as an unfortunate speech of mine, made 
before I had the honor of your acquaintance. But 
I can answer you freely, Miss Warren, fur you hare 
none of the lUulls which characterize those to whom 
I re/erred.” 

“ Thai is to say, I am silly and ugly. Thank you! 

I should infer the former from your flattering me, 
wlien I wish to reason w’ith you. Will you have 
the goodness, however, to treat me fora few mo- 
ment.s like a plain Christian woman, and inform me, 
in the first place, why you dislike literary ladies? 

“Because they are apt to outstep the bounds 
which nature has assigned to them. Read the an¬ 
nals of our nation ! ^iee the petitions with long lists 
of ieraale names, the advertisements of AWiy Kelly, 
and you will be convinced that women ore desert¬ 
ing their sphere. Their thirst for distinction de¬ 
stroys the reign of the aflbclions. Miss Jew^bu^y s 
* History of an Enthusiast,’ to which I may refer, 
as it is the testimony of one of your own sex. ex¬ 
presses my ideas on the subject. Besides, I should 
think, there would be something repugnant to the 
delicacy of a lady, in the publicity which attaches 
itself to an authoress.” 

“ A most unsound, tmsatisfoctory argument, lo¬ 
calise some lilerarx'^W'oraen have been ridiculous 
you censure the whole class, mingling Miss Jews* 
bury, Abby Kelly, and the proudest souls who now 
and then blush to see themselves in print, in one 
heterogeneous mass. I really believe that men think 
the smaller the mind the larger the heart, and ace 
versd. But proceed. Why do you dislike traveled 
ladies’” 

“Because the ladies of no country ore superior 
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to our own, and they are prepared for their duties 
in the land of their birth. JBul a/ler a few years, 
res/dence abroad, their ideas of right and wrong are 
changed, and wherever the Americans diller from 
more polite nations, they believe them in fault. 
With French manners they adopt French morals; 
and, with nothing to support their pretensions, array 
themselves in the pride of the Enghsh aristocracy. 
Aflerdwelling with those who esteem labor disgrace 
and indolence virtue, they return totally unfilled 
for domestic duties. American cdiiealion best pre¬ 
pares our women for American homes, and only the 
{■irong mind can pass unhurt through the ordeal of 
foreign society.” 

” That last clau.se is for my benefit, I presume. 

It is a poor compliment to the United States to 
conclude that, from seeing other lands, vve shall be¬ 
come di>contcnted with our own. TJiink of the 
thousand avenues of pleasure which traveling opens 
to the soul.” 

‘‘And would you change for these that ornament 
of M'oraan, sweet simplicity ? Oh I how I dislike 
these worldly, perfectly polished, perfectly lieartless 
heings which every steamship is returning to us. 
Indeed, I almost doubt if the increasing facilities for 
traveling are a ble.ssing.” 

“ What a barbarian J If you have no wiser objec¬ 
tion to beauty, I shall not think them worth conquer- 
ing.” 

“I will only give you one of them. Belles are 
verj'' selfish, and demand homage from all who ap¬ 
proach them.” 

“Pray, Mr. Evans, do not attempt to argue before 
any of your constituents, or you will certainly lose 
your election. Your observations are all founded 
on the general rule that where one thing is, another 
cannot be; erjgo, where mind is, heart is not; where 
foreign accomplishments are, American v'irtues are 
not; and, lastly, “where beauty is, amiability cannot 

Alas, your logic was founded on a rule for 
mailer, not human beings.” 

As she finished her summary of his arguments, 

Olivia looked a little mischievously at Evans, for 
she had determined to rev'enge herself for his con¬ 
tempt. He bit his lip with vexation, but, conquering 
his hasty spirit, said frankly— 

“ I am punished, Miss Warren, for my pettish dis- , 
like of those who deem themselves my superiors. 

The fact is, my pride revolts at any pretensions in a 
Woman which may make her look down upon your 
amble servant. Your severity warns me never 

to argue with a literary lady.” 

Excuse me,” she said, “if I seem severe; and 
et me assure you that J always speak with the 
®iost frankness to those for whom I have the high- 
esteem.” 

^ch a glow of pleasure spread over the fine face 
AT' as made it absolutely splendid; and 

»8S arren did not need extraordinary discern- 
prlxed^ ^ dearly her esteem was 

election returns 


were received, and Hugh 


Evans pronounced the successful candidate. If h;s 
friends had pursued the same course which he 
adopted, the result might have been diflerenl; but 
their efibrls were redoubled when they saw that he 
would not electioneer for himself. The young re¬ 
presentative w’ent, soon after the result was an¬ 
nounced, to take leave of IMiss Warren, preparatory 
to making a visit of some length to his mother. 
The cordiality with which she congratulated him, 
and her regret at partjjig, convinced him that she 
was not ind/fierenl to his welfare The resolution 
wdiich he had formed not to ofler his hand until 
more worthy of her acceptance vanished before her 
encouraging smiles. But, as his eye glanced around 
I the splendid apartment, he thought, “Not yet.” 

Mrs. Evans received her son w'ith open arms. 

“Ah, Hugh,” she said, “ it i«« strange how young 
you still seem to me. I .«hall treat you as a boy. I 
fear, until you are forty.” And the widow gazed 
upon her only son with proud aflection. 

“ I hope you will never cease to do so. It is de¬ 
lightful to be a petted child again, after bcinc jostled 
about among men. I .‘ihall want consideraf»Ie sooth¬ 
ing to wear off the elTect of the last few weeks' 
contact with rude politicians.” 

“Has not Miss Warren's infiuence already done 
that?” 

“It has done all that an nngel’.s could; but if is 
for her sake that I wi>li to regain the fresh, untaint¬ 
ed feelings of youth. I feel so world-worn. A few 
weeks’ .sojourn in our quiet home will prepare me 
better for the winter’s campaign than montlis of 
study.” 

Those few weeks flow swiftly away in the so- 
ciety of his friends, ^^ihough Aliss Warren was not 
among them. He had many a merry romp with the 
neighboring children, and .-^hook hands wiih the old 
farmers with a warmth and heartiness which no 
mere politician could imitate. There could not bo 
a better specimen of a New England woman than 
Mrs. Evans. Her plain face bt>amed with intelli- 
gence, and her manners had that dignity which 
self-respect, founded upon mental and moral culti 
ration, alone ever gives. Though accusimned to 
the country, her native tact and feminine gentleness 
would have made her appear well in any sooieiv 
She preferred the quiet village where she had al 
ways lived to the bustle of the citv, and could not 
be persuaded to spend the winter in Washington 
It was amusing to see the popularity of the youne 
statesman among his plain relations. One old W(v 
man, an aunt of his mother’s, who resided in the 
family, could talk of nothing else than “ our IIii<.h » 

“To think ” she would say, “that he i.s as Lsy 
and natural-Iike as ever. He calls me Aunt Nabbv 
just as he used to; and, when he was bidding good! 
by to all the great folks in Boston, remembered to 
buy me a real silver knitting-sheath. Was thi^i-^ 
ever such a boy!” ■> « «s there 

But, though Hugh Evans was accustomed him 
self to the plain manners of his counlrv relations 
one thought sometimes gave him a lit,Ic uneasiness! 
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If he were ever siicecsfiful in his love, how would 
Miss Warren eiuliue an ntni*)sjdiere so dirterent 
irom that ti» whicfj she Inul been aeeustoined ? He 
contrasted Aunt Nal>by with the exqui>ile Adolph, 
juul, theiigli the I'oriner was certainly higher in the 
scale of U*ingj a fastidious taste might prefer the 
latter. “ But my mother,” he said to himself, “she 
e.'uld not fail to love. There is nothing in her to 
which the most fastiiiious cotild object.” This 
(lioneht somewhat quieted his fears, and he ho|x*d 
that Mi>s Warren would only Ixi amused at the 
iceuliariiies of the rest of iiis friends. 

The .^e'sion ol Congress iiad conmienced, and there 
were many noble names upon the roll. For some 
tune, the modesty Ix'comiiig hi'^ age prevented Mr. 
lAans from taking any part in the dt bates; but at 
leiiglh the ice was broken. The leader of the op- 
jt'jsing parly had made a very eloquent speech upon 
a siibjrcl in which he was iutejt^ely interested, and 
the gentleman who intended to reply to it was taken 
suddenly ill. Another arose, and his remarks only 
injured hi< cause. “ ^ifavc us from our friends,” 
thonghl Hugh Evans, and, on the impube of the mo¬ 
ment, he took the floor. It wmdd have l*een a rash 
movement if he had not before Lkxmi well acquainted 
with the subject. The excitement under which he 
labored di-pelled all dilTidence, and gave Jiiin a fervid 
oloquence that astonished even those who hud hoped 
much from his suiK’rior talents. 

Miss Warren liad accompanied her father to 
Washingfoii, and was present on this occasion, 
i^he listened to Evans, with a countenance so vary¬ 
ing and agitated, that it would have Ixtraycd to 
those around her, if they had not licen so much 
ab.sorbed, her deep interest in the orator. Her 
countenance, bright with lov#and adiniration, met 
liis flashing eye, and gave him new inspiration. He 
finished with a thrilling address, and sat <?uwn, after 
speaking an hour, overwhelmed with applause. 

At this moment, Miss Warren fell some one touch 
her shoulder, and, turning around, was accosted by 
<ine of the most or^rc-looking girls that ever graced 
the Capitol. 

“ Will you tell me, ma’am,” she said, in a coar.«e 
voice, “ if that is Hugh Evans who has been making 
such a smart .speech ?” 

“It is,” replied Miss Warren, with considerable 
hauteur, wondering what right her companion had to 
name, so familiarly, the hero of her imoginalion. 

“ There,” continued the stranger, addressing a 
Mill coarser-Iooking woman, whose homely i'ace 
projected from a bright yellow bonnet, “there, I 
told you so. rt is old Tom Evans’ son, the very 
teller that you danced with at Su’s wedding. You 
know that queer old woman, Nobby Williams; she is 
his own mother’s aunt, and knit every pair of stock¬ 
ings he ever had on till he went to Boston. Who 
knows but he has a pair on of her knitting now?” 

Miss Warren, who could not avoid hearing these 
remarks, grew pale with vexation, and, when Evans 
looked up to catch another glimpse of her animated 
face, it was turned away and the expression entire- 


Jy changed. She now returned home, and reiired 
! immediately to her own apartment. Whof were the 

< relations of Hugh Evans to her that she should fee) 
\ any mortilicafion at hearing them thus discussed 

i Never, till this moment, had she known the .Mrengih 
j of that pride which had been fostered from her 
earlie.'it years. She had called her aversion to 
I everything common, or vulgar, a Jove of refincmant, 
j and believ'ed her respect for the high-born arose from 
^ their superior excellence. “I could not marry a 
I man of low family,” she had often remarked, “for 
5 it would make me really unhappy. I should be 
J miserable in the society of his coarse relations, and 
\ could never Jove them as a w’oman ought to love 
s those who are dear to her husband. What can be 
I more di-ngreeuble to a person of any reJmement 

< than to Jx; connected with a set of Jow-bred people, 

\ nil feeling at liberty to address her os if she were 
\ one of them I” Poor girl, such a fate would he ber.«, 

j if she ever wedded Hugh Evan.-*. That he loved 

< lier, she could not for a moment doubt, and hisalfec- 
j tion was fully reciprocated. Could .'^he renounce btin 
I forever ? He was himself .‘^ueh a perfect genlleniai). 
j and so much courted by the circle in which she 

moved, tliat no thought of this dilemma bad ever 
I entered her mind. Who could have dreamed that 
I the Hugh Evans who had danced at country wed* 

I dinirs with vulgar-looking girls, and grown up 

< under the eye of an Aunt Nubby, could be the 
I elegant young lawyer who<e eloquence had thrilled 
1 through every hvurl ? Miss Warren bad learned 
I one thing-, that a man cuuld l>c perfectly well bred 
I who had not always lx?!onged to a certain set 
1 in society, l^he knew that he was permanently 
|. settled in Bo>ton ; yet he would wish to see his re- 
I Jut ions tlu‘re as often as possible. She was her.^^elf 
I aware of the meanness of a ditferent course ol con- 
I duct, and would have despi.-ed him if he could have 
I adopted it. Could she jidn her lot with his? There 
I might be many respectable people among his friends, 

I but still be was old Deacon Tom Evans’ son, and 
I had a horrible Aunt Nabby, who w'as always knit- 
I ting Idne yarn stockings. What would her mother 
I and Adolph say to such a misalliance? Sometimes 
I the proud girl W’ould in lieort accu>e her lover of 
I meanness in endeavoring to win her oOeotions, 

I W'hen lie wms aw'arc of these circumstances. “How 

1 dare he think,” she would exclaim, “that I could 
> give him my hand, in spite of his plebeian origin! 
j At that moment, the image of the young orator, as 
I slic had last seen him, rose to her mind ; his elegant 

! figure, so expressive in its graceful altiludes—tbui 
splendid face, beaming W’ith intellect—and the culti¬ 
vated voice pouring forth a silvery flow of chaste 
and beautiful language. She saw the baseness of ner 
pride, and would have given worlds to conquer it; 
blit the serpent erected its head, and coiled ilselJ 
more tightly around its victim. 

That evening Hugh Evans entered the President’s 
drawing-room with his heart buoyant with hope 
He had almost derided that his fate should be sub 
{ mitled to Miss Warren. Not that he thought he 
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ted become worthy of her acceptance, but he could > 
rn longer deprive himself of the happiness which > 
ter smiles had promi.sed. The object of hi^ devo- ^ 
lion stood in a conspicuous place, surrounded by \ 
admirers, but her eyes wore heavy and her cheek j 
liusiied. Her unusual self-possession, and evident < 
iiidtflerence to admiration, had giv'en place to a | 
Hurried manner and forced gayety. Hugh was 
astonished at the flattering attention with which ' 
.'■he was listening to a young exquisite, whom she 
had always appeared to despise, and still more so, on 
lorcing his way to the spot, by her cold averted eye. ; 
At that moment he wa.s accosted by a vulgarly- | 
dressed girl, who claimed his acquaintance, and he 
perceived Mi.ss Warren was gazing upon her with a 
more sorrowful expres.sjon than he had ever seen 
upon her beautiful countenance. He did not at first 
recognize the lady, but, at a second glance, remem- | 
hered an old school-mate named Anna Porter. \ 

“You didn’t know me, did you?” she said, grin- l 
ning with delight. “ I told Sallv, torday, that it | 
must be you ; but she could not believe it, till I asked | 
that sorrowful-looking girl, with great blue eyes. | 

• I hope she sees now that I had a right to ask what | 
your name was.” j 

The lover would scarcely have recognized Miss | 
Warren from this> cl€f*cription, had not the finger of 
a clumsy'glove pointed her out. It immediately 
occurred to him his companion might be in some 
way connected with the treatment lie had received. 

In fact, he divined the truth, for one look of Miss 
Warren’s had revealed more haughtiness than he 
dreamed of her posscs.siog. His pride equaled her 
own, though nobler in kind. He fell indignant 
that, simply because two awkward girls had spoken 
of him as an acquaintance, any' lady should feel at 
liberty thus to wound his feelings. Ofl'eriiig his 
arm to Miss Porter wiih as much respect as if to 
.Miss Warren herself, he letl the room without one 
glance at the latter, and devoted himself to his com¬ 
panion. The poor girl, who knew no gentleman in 
Washington but her father, was delighted to have 
Icund an acquaintance among the throng of strangers, 
and was voluble in her expressions of grafitfide. 

Towards the close of the evening, Mr. Evans and 
Miss Warren again met, but their interview was 
exceedingly constrained. As an awkward pause 
occurred in their conversation, one of the northern 
f'^prescutalives passed them, escorting a very ele¬ 
gant w'oman and two very coarse-Iook/ng girls. 

“What an ill-assorted group!” remarked Miss 
Warren; adding, with a great deal of emphasis, ; 

“ the lady looks perfectly miserable, and, for my j 
r^rt, I can imagine no greater misfortune than to 
lie in any way- connected with such plebeians as her 
companions.” 

‘I doubt,” said Hugh, with considerable spirit, 
whether they have had any’lhing to do with her 
imhappiness, for Mrs, M. is a sensible woman, and 
IS aware that such relations cannot detract from ; 

■r respectability, while she may add to theirs. < 

'e is above the meanness, I can assure you, of | 


despising any' one on account of the accident ol 
birth, or fwause they lack the polish of society'.” 
Thus saying, he bow'ed coldly' to Miss W’^arren, and 
from that lime they met almost as strangers. He 
avoided society, and dev'oted himself to business, but 
Ambition had died in his breast. The hope of crown¬ 
ing laurels bad been so associated with that of 
placing them at her feet, that now he almost loathed 
them. If he could have blamed himself for any'tiung 
that had occurred, or thought of Miss "Warren with 
the same respect as formerly', he might have given 
W'ay to melancholy: but now, the idea that any' 
woman should sacrifice aflbetion for himself to 
family pride, made him too indignant to grieve. 
He could not conceive Olivia's feelings, for he had 
been accustomed to associate with men in every 
rank of life, and had no idea of the dread of anything 
Coarse or vulgar which her education had given her. 
His sole object now was to fulfil his own duty, 
without regard to-popularity or advancement. 

For a time, every step gained new friends. 
Towards tiie close of the session, however, a quc.**- 
tion was started, of which he took a ditVerent view 
from the re.st ol his own party’. With surprise he 
saw every member of the same political opinions 
arraying ihem.Hdvcs on what be con.sidered the 
wrong side. Firm in his integrity, he refused to 
co-operate with them, and threw' the weight of his 
influence into the opposite scale. In vain they ex¬ 
postulated; he could not even consent to remain 
neutral, but gave his opinions in full, and the mea¬ 
sure which be advocated was carried. The storm 
now burst upon his head, llis political colleagues 
greeted him W’ith biltcrne.ss, and the papers of his 
own party, blackening his character, denounced 
; him as a traitor. Those ol the opposition claimed 
him as a new ally; and no one gave him credit for 
acting Irora a sense of duty'. The gentleman, to 
whose speech he had replied, considered hhnself 
injured by his remark.s, and .sent him a challenge. 
This ho publicly declined, declaring that it was a 
disgrace to the United States, if a man could not 
speak his honest opinion, in her halls of legislature 
w ithout being expected to make reparation by vio^ 
laimg the laws of God. Next came a letter from 
his constituents, expressing their astonishment at 
his ingratitude and W'ant of fidelity. This he an¬ 
swered in a summary manner, by saying that he 
mu.M resign his .seat unless he might feel thenceforth 
at liberty to act a.s his own sense of duty dictated 
without regard to party politics. In a letter to his 
mother, written at the same time, he expressed 
more fully his feelings on the subject. “Behold 
my dear mother, your hero—his garments of glory 
trailing in the dust!—misrepresented and shamefully 
abused, simply for expressing his honest opinions 
Even the most unworldly of my friends look upon 
me as a deluded being, led away by the chimera of 
a romantic imagination. They shake their wise 
heads and say, ‘His political race is run.’ To-day 
I have offered to resign my seat, but did not sav how 
gladly I should do ao. I wish to havo iho problem 
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solved, whether this country has become so de¬ 
graded that no man can hope for honor or udvaiice- 
incnl who is true to himself and to her. Perhaps 
it were more heroic for me to remain until this 
<]uesiion was decided, even if my owm ruin was the 
ainswer. My pride, however, revolts at the step. 
No man .shall say that he placed me in an office to 
i‘:irry out certain plans which I remained to frustrate. 

()h! ye boyish dreams of patriotism and glory, where 
a re ye ? Again 1 repeat it, I was not made for poli¬ 
tical life. Yet do not think that I despair. ‘Heart 
within and God o’er head,’ is still my motto. How- 
t:ver adverse the circumstances are which surround 
me, I never forget that they are all working out 
the wise purpose for which 1 was thus consti- 
ii:ted. In the mid.^^l of these railing accusations, I 
feel new re.spect for myself, and strength of purpose. 
The session will close in a few days, and by (hat 
time it will be decided whether I shall return next 
winter. I can only make a flying visit home, but 
shall expect to find you in readiness to return 
with me to Boston. How I shall enjoy your dear 
.».(jciety! 1 must even resign the poor substitute 
which my pen gives, for business presses. Ever 
yours.” 

Miss Warren had heard the history of this affair 
with deep interest. Her father was thoroughly 
vexed because Evans had acted whul he thought 
an imprudent part, and “committed political sui¬ 
cide.” 

Mrs. Warren gave herself no trouble about the 
matter, but was delighted that any one, on whom her 
dear w’orld frowned, had withdrawn from among 
her daughter’s admirers. The poor woman was 
greatly distressed because Olivia would refuse all 
(ho brilliant oflers which she received. 

“ You will certainly die an old maid,” she ex- 
clairaetl. 

“ The sooner the better,” replied her daughter, 
with perfect nonchalance. The mother lifted up 
her eyes in pious horror at such depravity. Life 
was truly becoming a wearisome ihing to Olivia 
Warren. The moment afleclion had been sacrifleed 
10 pride, the latter seemed to vanish. When she 
asked herself why she had renounced one whom 
she fervently loved, her reasons seemed absolute 
folly. Daily instances attracted her notice of men 
who had raised themselves from the humblest homes 
lu the highest places of honor, and she saw that the 
i'bscuriiy of their origin did not seem to impair the 
happiness of wives as refined as herself. She dis¬ 
covered, when she learned the circumstances of his 
early life, that the loftiness of spirit and independence 
which she had wondered at in Hugh Evans, were 
festered by those very circumstances. She looked 
at the sons of those who were now distinguished, 
;md fell that they were not to fill their father’s places. 
But, though de.spising her own weakness, she would 
not, by a look, seek to recall the lover, of whose de¬ 
votion she felt tmworlhy. 

The .session of Congress closed, and the members j 
reiunied lo their homes. 


i Mr. Warren and his family were once again flo 
i mesiicated in — St., and his beautiful daugbier was 
< more admired than ever. Of late Miss Warren sef 
I dom appeared in public, partly on account of her 
^ health, which was delicate. Her mother was in 
! agony, and declared that, unless Olivia went out 
more, her elegant dresses would be entirely out of 
fashion, and her beauty absolutely passk. What 
an awful catastrophe! 

Adolph had again gone abroad, finding that his 
foreign affectation was fxjcoraing loo common in 
America to be sufficiently appreciated. 

One evening Mr. Warren requested his daughter 
to attend a small party at Mrs. Marshall’s, as her 
husband lamented that his young favorite had wiih- 
drawn so much from society. 

She consented, and was welcomed by Mr. Mar¬ 
shall w’ith great delight. She was, as usual, tkion 
surrounded by admirers, all curious to learn why 
she had withdrawn so much from the gay world. 

“ By the way,” said one, “ where is Evans? He 
seems to have taken the same dislike to parties that 
you have, Miss VYarren.” 

“ Oh! he is buried in the law,” answered another.' 
“Since his return, he has had more cases than 
any young man in the city.” 

“ So that affair in Congress did him no harm. 
What did you think of his conduct, Miss Warren?” 

“ What every lady must. It was extremely no¬ 
ble.” 

“Ah ? a very disinferesfed opinion, undoubtedly. 
It strikes me he used to be an admirer of yours.” 

“ Rather, 1 was an admirer of bis,” replied Miss 
Warren, with perfect calmness. 

At this moment Mr. Marshall approached her, and 
asked if she would allow him to present her to a 
friend of his. “ She is a stranger in the city, ond I 
know of no way in which I can make the evening 
pass so pleasantly as by mtroducing her to you,” 
he gallantly remarked; adding, “ 1 should not have 
dared to withdraw you from your admirers, had I not 
seen how little you prized their homage.” Thus 
saying, be led her to a window where a middle-aged 
lady was seated, to whom he presented her, but m 
so low a tone that her name was inaudible. 

“ You do not know,” she said, taking the vacant 
seat in the window, “ how sincerely I thank you for 
aiding me to escape. I believe I must be growing 
misanthropic, the commonplaces of society are be¬ 
coming so intolerable.” 

“Is there need of always talking commonplaces 
in society? I should hope, wherever Miss Warren 
went, she would surround herself with a purer 
atmosphere,” remarked her companion. 

“ There seems to be a necessity, or else why do 
all these agreeable people coniine themselves toil? 
That gentleman in the corner is one of our 
poets, and could, if he would, pour forth perfect 
jewels of thought every time he opened his inouili, 
yet there he has been for half nn hour talking the 
mo.M puerile nonsense to one of the finest girls m 
the city. All parties now are like tweWh-mjhl 
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ones. Everybody who enters leaves hia real 
character at the door, and assumes one for the 
evening. If he carried it out, and wore ihe name 
of the pari he played pinned upon his sleeve, I 
lear we should read upon many wise men, f-c^o-l 
“ Excuse me, but you are too severe for so young 
a lady. The most absorbing topics with the other 
sex cannot well be introduced into society. Reli¬ 
gion and politics are banished because they lead to 
discussions which excite the angry passions ; and 
no man wishes to speak of his own business or 
profession in public. Other graver subjects require 
more abstraction of mind than is possible here. But 
I think it is chiedy the fault of our own sex (hat 
literature, philosophy, and the best feelings of the 
human heart are not more frequently topics of dis¬ 
course. There are some, however, who always 
converse both sensibly and agreeably.'^ 

Hugh Evans rose to Miss Warren’s mind as one 
of those bright exceptions; but she answered, care¬ 
lessly— 

** Oh, you know young ladies must not talk of 
literature, or they are blue; of hearts, or they are 
sentimental; of morals, or they are prosy. For^y 
part, I never venture on a sensible remark without 
looking around to see if any one has noticed it, as 
if I had been committing a crime.’’ 

“ I have heard of your making many sensible re¬ 
marks, but never any that were silly. Beware of 
severe ones.” 

Olivia was puzzled at the stranger’s apparent 
knowledge of her character; for, of late, in the bit¬ 
terness of her spirit, sarcastic words often rose to 
her lip, “ This woman fascinates me strangely,” 
she thought; must have met her before.” 

” How terribly I have sinned against etiquette,” 
she said, playfully, “ in dashing right into an argu¬ 
ment, instead of asking you the stranger’s cate¬ 
chism. Pray, how are you pleased with Boston 
“ More even than I expected, both with the city 
®nd its inhabitants.” 

“Have you visited Mount Auburn ?” 

‘‘No; that pleasure is still in reserve for me.” 

“Will you allowme to accompany you there to¬ 
morrow? I ara so proud of Boston that I delight 
in showing the lions tfttstrangers.” 

“ Thank you, it will give me much pleasure to ac¬ 
cept your Oder. But is it not rather singular. Miss 
Warren, to consider the abode of death as one of the 
lions of the city?” 

“It is; and I dislike exceedingly the manner in 
which Mount Auburn is named. If any dear friend 
of mine were resting there, it would pain me ex¬ 
ceedingly to hear it mentioned as a mere object of 
curiosity.’' 

The conversation was interrupted by the approach 
o two gentlemen, who were commissioned to ask 
i^8 Warren if she would favor the company with 
one rose reluctantly to comply with 
request, saying* as she bade her new friend 


some music, 
the 

adieu— 


«I shall call for you at eleven to-morrow. Whut 
is your address ?” 

” Mrs. Evans, at the Treraont,” w'as the answer. 
Olivia blushed deeply, and bowed without speak¬ 
ing. She recovered herself sudiciently to execute 
one brilliant piece of music, and (hen look leave. 
This charming woman, then, was one of those rela¬ 
tions for whose sake she had cast away a noble 
heart. Never had she seen any one whom she 
would have been more proud to own as a mother. 
No wonder that Hugh, knowing Mrs. Evans’s su¬ 
periority, had resented her contempt. What must 
be done ? Her engagement ought not to be broken ; 
but would not Mr. Evans consider her attentions to 
: his mother, after what hod occurred, as a mean¬ 
ness ? If the latter knew the circumstances of the 
case, why hod she treated her with so much kind¬ 
ness? if not, why had she manifested such an inte¬ 
rest in an entire stranger ? Olivia did not know that 
Mr. Evans loved her too well even to relate to his 
mother anything which might detract from her 
esteem for Miss Warren’s character. Mrs. Evans 
had observed that he avoided mentioning her name, 
and had too much delicacy to ask for his confidence. 

“ Oh, if it would only rain in torrents!” thought the 
perplexed girl; but the stars looked out in mockery 
of her wish. She felt her pulse, hoping that illness 
might give her a sulficient excuse for breakin? her 
engagement; and its irregularity encouraged her to 
believe that such would be the case. 

The morning rose clear and beautiful; and Olivia, 
though languid and sad, was not ill enough to pleud 
sickness, so she fell obliged to fulfil her engagement. 

If she did not, the matter would be still worse, for 
Mr. Evans would only consider it another instance 
of her pride. When the carriage stopped at the 
Tremont, there was a feverish flush on her cheek, 
and her heart beat so violently that she could with 
di/ficulty alight. 

Hugh Evans had been prevented by an engage¬ 
ment from going to Mr. Marshall’s, until a few mi¬ 
nutes after Olivia left, and learned with surprise ot 
the new acquaintance his mother had made. When 
he had found that the gentleman of the house had 
wished it, and that Miss Warren did not know un¬ 
til she left with whom she had been conversing, he 
was pleased. Under such circumstances, he knew 
that Olivia would be convinced that she had formed 
an erroneous idea, at least, of one of his relation‘s 
He doubted, however, whether she would fulfil hor 
engagement. When, after the appointed time, as 
he was pacing the room with hasty steps, Mi<s 
Warren was announced, he could scarcely assume 
sufficient composure to receive her. Mrs Evans 
immediately entered, and, pleading an engagement 
as an excuse for not accompanying them on their 
ride, he handed them to the carriage. 

From that day Mrs. Evans and Miss Warren 
hut Hugh’s name was seldom 


were warm friends; 

mentioned between them, no; Wns he onernre.ent 
at their interviews. His manner towards the Indy! 
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though reserved, was courteous and interested, as 
if willing to f)o a Iriend, though convinced that he 
could be nothing more. She, on Ihe contrary, w’as 
always embarrassed, and con.^trained by the fear of !; 
manifesting too much interest in him. Mrs.Evan.s, 
apart from anything connected with her son, had 
really formed a .strong attachment to the young lady 
iierseJf. She perceivec] the chief fault in her cha- ; 
racier, and was sure that this had separated the : 
lovers, for such she knew them still to be. She 
spoke to her freely of tiie folly of family pride in a : 
country like ours, and would purposely introduce ; 
such circumstances with regard to her own friends, / 
as she thought might shock her fastidiousness. ^ 
They seemed, how’ever, to have noefl'eef, for OIi\'m ? 
had long felt that any lot shared with Hugh Evans \ 
would be for her a paradi'^e. \ 

“ AFy dear son,” said Mrs. Evans, a few days | 
before her intended departure from the city, pre- | 
pare yourself for a surprise. Are you ready? | 
Well, then, Miss Warren i.s going home with me | 
to pass a fortnight. Her health is miserable, and > 
the physicians, have prcscrilied the country air. > 
You shall not go with us, though, I can assure \ 
you.” I 

“My dear mother, you are perfectly deranged. | 
She will not stay there a day. Her friond.ship would j 
vanish in such an atmosphere as rapidly as her love. ( 
Indeed, you do not know the strength of Miss War- | 
ren’s pride.” ? 

“ How very discriminating you are ! I congratu- > 
late you upon it. If Miss Warren is disccntenlcd, s 
she can return immediately, and a friendship is not \ 
worth possessing which could not stand such a < 
slight test. It may prove very beneficial to her i 
health, mental as well as physical,” she added, i 
with a smile. > 

Hugh dreaded the experiment, and awaited its > 
issue with much anxiety. About a week after their \ 
departure, he received the following letter :— ! 

“ I wish you could see, my dear son, how happy 
we all are. Our journey was delightful, and our ; 
little village never looked so well as when we en- 
tered it at sunset. Olivia was surprised at its ; 
l^eauty', and her eyes filled with tears at the warm 
welcome which, a.s my friend, she received from ; 
all the family. Aunt Nabby immediately took a ; 
fancy to her, and loaded her with her peculiar kind ' 
of attentions. She insisted on giving the invalid 
her sovereign remedies, and went in, the la.st thing 
nt night, to see that the ‘ little dear was tucked up.’ 
Olivia was amused at her care in such a warm 
night, but received it kindly. At first, .^he was a ; 
little shocked at some of the old lady’s expressions; 
but soon became accustomed to her ways, and now 
she will listen by the hour to her anecdotes of your , 
childhood. When your cousins came the next day ' 
to see us, bringing a basket of excellent fruit, she 
was astonished to find girls who had never been out : 
of the village so well informed and just in their no- | 
tions of propriety. You may have a rival in your 


Uncle Gt»orgc; for the old gentleman is perfecilr 
fascinated, and, you know, he is a widower. 1 
have been amused to see, when a French phrase 
escaped from Miss Warren's lips, how quickly an 
English one would be substituted; and her dress i-* 
exceedingly neat and simple. The Mbs Porters 
are the only objects of her dislike, and I do not 
wonder at it; for they are so naturally vulgar and 
wonting in tact, that no education could have made 
them refined or agreeable. You ought to have seen 
Miss Warren’s face when Aunt Nahby told her she 
was almost gootl enough for ‘ onr Hugh.’ It cer¬ 
tainly w'as very red, but not with indignation. She 
will return to the city next week.” 

Husrh perused this letter with the most intense 
interest; and, l;efore ho came to the clo.se, his de¬ 
termination was made. Time had proved that the 
Course which he adopted in Congress had been 
a wise one, and his constituents begged him to re¬ 
tain liis seat. Ambition lx*gan again to bum in his 
breast ; but the hope of being appreciated by the 
public had vanished forever. He had learned that 
tho^most disinterested actions might receive from 
them only scorn and misrepresentation; that the 
multitude never reward with'their approval the 
nobler virtues of mankind. 

The day after Miss ■\V’’aiTen returned from the 
country, she was informed that Mr. Evans wished 
to see her. »She entered (he room w'ith a palpitating 
heart. His bright smile embarrassed her still more, 
and she could not at first answer his kind inquiries 
as to her health. At length she broke an awkward 
silence by saying— 

“ You must find it delightful, Mr. Evans, to visit 
n home where you are so perfectly worshiped.” 

“What!” he a.sked, playfully, “like to be ad¬ 
mired by such ‘plebeians?’ How much is their 
love worth ?*’ 

The tears rose to Olivia’s eyes, hut she made no 
reply. The smile vanished from his face, and, tak¬ 
ing her hand, he said, seriously— 

“Would you not be mi.serable if connected with 
such plain country people? Could you call my 
mother yours?” 

“ There is no one whom I should prefer to call by 
that name,” answered the bluj^hing girl; adding, as 
if ashamed of her frankness, “ I should like to be 
your sister.” 

“ Sister ! May I not call you by a dearer title— 
my wife?’’ 

There was no audible answer, but Hugh appeared 
to construe her silence m the affirmative. 

Mr. Warren readily consented to the promisoil 
union, for he w'as now convinced that his intended 
son-in-law would become highly distinguished. 
Mrs. Warren did not first like to give her daughter 
to a plain American gentleman who had never been 
abroad, but the wedding paraphernalia somewlial 
comforted her. Olivia had net-er been so bappv. 
and her pride all concentrated itself in Hugh. Ei’vti 
day she luund something new to admire in his m Ih* 
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chtracter, and her love for him spread a halo round 
all wiih whom he was connected. When some one 
at her wedding asked if that grotesque-looking being 


could be related to Mr. Evans, she overheard them, 
and replied, without a blush, « Oh yes, that is Aunt 
Nabby, the kindest soul in the world.” 


GARDEN decorations. 



Nthe present number of the Lady's Book we give 
I e design for a rustic bridge, somewhat different 
rom that given in the June number. By looking 
«t the cut, it will be seen that the structure is very 
®i®ple, being composed merely of two logs placed 
across the stream, with upright pieces connecting 
the hand-railing at the top. These upright 
pieces should be braced on either side, as shown in 


the engraving, which not only gives to the bridge a 
finished appearance, but also adds greatly to its 
strength. The bark should not be removed from 
the wood, in rustic work, but it may be varnished, to 
prevent its peeling off—a dead, dull-lookiog varnish 
being used, as a shining appearance would mate¬ 
rially injure the effect of the bridge. 


COP.P.ESPONDENCE BETWEEN ELISHA BOUDINOT AND GEORGE 

WASHINGTON. 


Copy of a letter from Elisha Boudinot to General 
ashington. He was Deputy Commissary.General 
risoners during our Revolutionary struggle. 
0 {original letters) are now in possession of the 
%on N residing in the city of Bur- 

. Newark, N. J., May^ 1783. 

th general joy which is diffused through 

® tates, on the establishment of our Independence 
a restoration of the blessings of peace, will your 
®*ce lency permit an individual, deeply interested 
^ your happiness, to give vent, if possible, to his 
^ lags on this subject, and most sincerely to con- 
fu ate you on the final accomplishment of our 
nst sanguine hopes.* The thought that yourex- 
ency has survived the contest, adds a pleasure 
® * e cnjojTnent that no other event could possibly 
VOL. XLIII.—23 


give. It has been my earnest prayer that Heaven 
would preserve your lifo to complete the liberation 
of your country from tyranny, and see her safely 
secured in peace, independence, and happiness, and 
to receive the grateful acknowledgments of a whole 
people. Nothing can afford a great mind more real 
pleasure than the idea of being the happy instru¬ 
ment of giving birth to an empire, the future nursery 
of every principle that can ennoble man ; an asylum 
for the persecuted of all nations; and, in fact, ren¬ 
dering happiness to one quarter of the globe. It is 
a satisfaction that an angel might desire, and which 
you, sir, are justly entitled to enjoy. 

I am confident that the idea of this has supported 
your excellency in the many distressing scenes you 
have passed through, to the final accomplishment 
of our wishes. You have finishOi^ your part. Jt 
only remains that your country t'lould equal in 
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gratitude the toil^, the dangers, and solicitude you 
have endured for them. That they will do this col¬ 
lectively, there is no doubt; but something still re¬ 
mains to perfect the reward—to convince you that 
every individual feels that real afleclion for and 
gratitude to you that they ought to the father and 
deliverer of their country. This only can be done 
by the representation of private persons, which 
will, I hope, apologize for this intrusion. My public 
business calls me to every county of this State, and 
a very general acquaintance with the people, and I 
am positive that I should do the greatest injustice to 
them, did I not assure your excellency that there 
is scarcely a man or woman among them who do 
not entertain these sentiments, and w'ho have a 
monument erected to you in their breasts that can 
only 1 x 3 eflaced with their lives. 

Were it possible for your excellency to have a 
view of the whole country at once, and see the ho¬ 
nest farmers around their fires, blessing your name, 
and teaching their children to lisp your praises, you 
would forget your toils and labors, and thank Hea¬ 
ven that you were born to bless a grateful land. 

When your excellency is retiring from the field, 
will you indulge the inhabitants of this State to 
spend a short time, as you are passing through, free 
from care, where you have spent so much in dis¬ 
tress and anxiety of mind, that they may have an 
opportunity of personally convincing you of their 
attachment ? 

I take the liberty of inclosing, and beg your ac¬ 
ceptance of, a copy of an ode, written by my father- 
in-law, Mr. Smith, on the occasion of our rejoicing. 

Mrs. Boudinot joins with me in entreating that 
you will be kind enough to make our sincere con¬ 
gratulations acceptable to Mrs. Washington, and to 
assure her that W'e participate in the joy that she, 
above all others, must feel on this occasion; and 
that you may both long enjoy that cup of happiness 
which Providence has so completely filled, is the 
fervent prayer of 

Vour most humble and obedient servant, 
Elisha Boudinot. 

Copy of an autographical letter from (Jeneral 
Wfffehington to Elisha Boudinot. 

Newburgh, May 10/A, 1783. 

Sir : V’our letter of congratulation contains ex¬ 
pressions of too friendly a nature not to afiect me 
with the deepest sensibility; I beg therefore you 
will accept iny acknowledgments for them, and 
that you will be persuaded 1 can never be insensible 
of the interest you are pleased to take in my per¬ 
sonal happiness, as well as in the general felicity 
of our country. While I candidly confess 1 cannot 
be indiflerent to ibe favorable sentiments which you 
mention my fellow-citizens entertain of my exer¬ 
tions in their service, I wish to confess, through 
you, the particular obligations I feel myself under to 
Mr. Smith for the pleasure 1 have received from 
the perusal of his elegant Ode on the Peace. 


The accomplishment>of the great object we had 
‘ in view, in so short a time, and under such propi- 
\ tious circumstances, must, 1 am confident, fill every 
5 bosom with the purest joy; and, for ray own part, 
; I will not strive to conceal the pleasure 1 already 
) anticipate from roy approaching retiremeat to the 
j placid walks of domestic life. 

; Having no reward to ask for myself, if I have 
! been so happy as to obtain the approbation of my 
: countrymen I shall be satisfied; but it still rests 
' with them to complete my wishes by adopting sMoh 
’ a system of policy as will insure the future repuifi- 
; tion, tranquillity, happiness, and glory of this exten¬ 
sive empire, to which, 1 am well assured, nothing 
can contribute so much as ati inviolaUe adherence 
to the principles of the Union, and a fixed re.'M)lu- 
} tion of building the National Faith on the basis of 
\ Public Justice ; without which, all that has been 
done and suffered is in vain. To effect which, 

< therefore, the abilities of every true patriot ought to 
; be exerted W’ith the greatest zeal and a.ssiduity. 

< 1 am, as yet, uncertain at what time I shall be at 
, liberty to return to Virginia, and consequently can- 
; not inform you whether I may be able to gratily 
I my inclination of spending a little lime with ray 
j friends in Jersey, as I pass through that State. I 
I can only say that the friendship 1 have for a people, 
1 from W’hom I have often derived such c.ssenlial aid, 
; will strongly dispose me to it. 

I Mrs Washington begs Mrs. Boudinot and 5 *our- 
j self will accept her best compliments and thanks for 
i your good wisbe.**; and I must request the same 
\ favor, being, with sentiments of esteem and regard, 
* Sir, your most obed’t and most h'ble s v’t, 

5 G. Washixotox. 

! Elisha Boudinot, Esq. 


THE departed. 

Away in the lonely church-yard, 
la the grave of one 1 love; 

Wild flower* around are scattered, 

And the willow wave* above 

At eventide, the zephyr* 

Play Bofily o'er the scene. 

And the ray* of northern starlight 
Peep through the branches green. 

No sound disturb* the stillness— 

The quiet is supreme; 

And the lonely spot seems holier 
In the moonlight’s mellow gleam. 

By the graves of the departed 
The heart is deepest stirred, 

And the harp of universal love 
With the soul’s best hopes accord. 

From the graves of the departed 
We pass with thoughtful face— 

And vain, and light, and heartless ttiing* 
For holier thoughts make place. 
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SONNET.— “EARTH IS HIS FOOTSTOOL.” 

BT WM. ALKXANDBE. 

“Eahth is His footstool’* still, though marred by sin; 
Ah! dear, delightful thought—delightful theme; 

As, erst to Jacob, now in blissful dream, 

The golden ladder, pictured, see therein. 

Reaching from earth to sky, and whereon go 
VVbitc-robfed messengers of peace and love, 
Ministering spirits, envoys from above. 

Good guardians through the thorny paths of woe 
To yonder portals of celestial light. 

Where radiant suns in beauteous order roll 
Making sweet music to the enfranchised soul ; 

Where never ending is the day—and night 
Comes not to cast dark shadow o’er the place; 

The Lamb the sun—lhe light reflected from His face. 


THE WIND AND THE WOODS. 

BT BUILT HBRRMANir. 

‘ Es war ein frischer Bronne 
Dort in den BQschen kQhl; 

Da sangen die vogel mit wonne, 

Der BlQralein giSnzten viel.” 

I HBAR the wind in the forest, 

As I lean on the window-sill_ 

Sweet are the thoughts it bringeth, 
la spite of the whippowill. 

Out on the shed he crieth. 

With an unearthly voice ; 

Yet, with wind of the forest, 

Exullingly I rejoice. 

Broad leaves, in the hush of evening. 
Rise up from the couch of noon, 

'' hen lightly the dews trip near them, 

In the early eves of June. 

I hear the brook, in the stillness, 

As over the smooth w’hite stones 
H gurgles and leaps, attuning 
Itself to the wind-harp’s tones. 

I think of the winding pathway, 

And the tiny bridge we cross; 
think of the flower-covered uplands, 
And the beds of dark-green moss. 

I think how the sunlight met us, 

Ado^ in those twilighted aisles; 

® t e birds, how they sang above us. 
And the little children’s smiles. 

heart makes music, 
hen Night slumbers in the trees, 
r bends, like a solemn preacher, 

O’er the old oak’s knotted knees. 


THE FORSAKEN. 

BT WM. H. M’CALLA. 

Whew first I met thee, I did dwell, 

With pleasure on thy beaming face. 

And, as I gazed, quick transferred well 
Upon my heart was every grace. 

I thought W'ithin those eyes there gleamed 
The language of a fond, true heart, 

Whose love was worth a crown, nor dreamed 
It could, when loved best, pain impart. 

Each little word, each smothered sigh. 

Like music then fell on mine ear; 

I watched each glance within thine eye, 

That bade me hope, that banished fear: 

I thought what happiness ’twould be 
To make each pathway, throughout life, 
Seem strewed with flowers, and to sec 
Thy heart knew aught of care or strife. 

Oh ! then I could not dare to think 
That heart’s pure love could be for me; 

My soul of such joy dare not drink; 

But bade the wild thought from it flee ; 

Still then, each day, thy looks hope shed, 

Thy words, thy tones, bade me to cheer, 

And care and fear alike had fled. 

When thou didst whisper I was dear. 

Then was I blest, then while I dreamed, 

Each word sincere which then was spoken, 
Each look methought came from the heart, 
Each vow 1 dreamed would ne’er be broken: 
But, go! ne’er think we e’er have met, 

And leave the heart's dull pain for me; 

To know but joy, to soon forget, 

And cease to care, be left to thee! 


THE SAVIOUR»S PRAYER. 

BT THE LATE MISS HARRIETTE /. MEEK.*' 

“ He went up into a mountain apart to pray: and 
when the evening was come, he was there alone.” 

Matt. xiv. 23 

Not in the cloister's dungeon walls. 

Nor in the stately fane, 

Where the tinged smile of sunset falls 
In rninbows through the pane; 

But where bright streams and heaven’s pure eyes 
Met on the mountain gray, 

Whose head was pillowed in the skies— 

The Saviour knelt to pray. 

When morning flung the light of hope 
Far o’er the hurrying throng, 

The incense of his soul went up 
With morning’s smile and song . 

-- - - — - • - 

* Our gifted correspondent, Miss Ilnrricttc J. Meek 

died on the first of July, 1951. 
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Bat when pale evening round his heart 
Had drawn her dim array, 

The Saviour nought a place opart— 

The Saviour knelt to pray. 

’Twaa not for life or death—the ease 
That life or death could bring; 

For more of human happiness, 

Or less of suffering; 

But for unshrinking heart to bear 
All that migh crush the clay. 

The long distress, the last despair— 

The Saviour knelt to pray. 

The wings of angels gathered it 
To waft the prayer to God; 

And angeNeyes to diamonds lit 
The dew-drops on the sod: 

And seraphs hushed their hymns to hear, 
And silence wrapped the throne, 

When angel-pinions shed that prayer— 
Father, thy will be done !’* 

No wonder that the earth is bright, 

And pure the sky above. 

Which opened on that brow of light. 
Lived in that heart of love ! 

’Tis all an altar, every spot 
Is hallowed to thy knee— 

Whoe’er thou art, whate’er thy lot, 

The Saviour prayed for thee! 


astrology. 

ir loa lALDWiir. 

A sw*KT superstition was that of old time, 

That the stars might the destinies of mortals enshrine: 
That the fate of each son of mortality lies 
Writ in letters of fire on the broad arching skies. 

They who can interpret those mystical signs. 

And read of that strange book the wondrous lines. 

Can trace on its pages the Past’s wild tale. 

And the gloom-sliroudcd scenes of the Future unveil. 

Oh ! could I but gamer the mystical lore 

WTiich was stored in the minds of the magi of yore, 

I would study each symbol, each sign, and each spell. 
To trace out the future of those I love well. 

In that wide-open book, whose illumed pages shine. 
Writ by God’s mighty finger in letters divine. 

Yet to few of the children of mortals is given 
The key to this mystical volume of heaven. 

Strange thought, that the tale of our fate should be 
spread. 

From the birth to the death-hour, outstretched over¬ 
head ; 

That God, when he called Earth from Chaos to rise. 
Wrote the tale of her fate on the roll of the skies. 

And bung round her her history in sunlight and gloom. 
From the day of her birth to the day of her doom; 

And perchance, when the heavens are rolled as a scroll, 
From that strange mystic record will judge every soul! 
O Stars ’ ye are strange and inscrutable things— 

Ye stir of my spirit the innermost springs ; 

Ye seem not bright sparklers, created for naught, 

But symbols and signs with intelligence franght; 

Your lighfisver shineth so spotless, so pure, 

The sole thing near earth which unchanged may en¬ 
dure 


Which knoweth no dimness, whose youth cannot fade, 
Whose brightness and glory have never decayed. 

O Stars! ye fling o’er mo a shadow of fear. 

Ye seem beings who dwell in a holier sphere. 

When 1 think what unutterable things ye may hold, 
Enwrapt in your blue vault's mysterious fold, 

And fancy the All Wise has writ on your scroll 
The deep hidden purpose which filleth his soul, 

I turn from your brightaess with shudd’ring and dread; 
My heart’s inmost feelings ye seem to have read. 

I dare not to tamper or meddle with things 
O’er which the Eternal a mystic veil flings. 

Roll on, ye bright stars, ever changeless, subliree, 
Mysterious, unread, till the death hour of time; 

And keep your deep secrets till then unrevealed: 
Man, seek not to fathom what Heaven has concealed. 


AN AMERICAN SONG. 

BT Wn.LlA3K BOSS WXLLACM. 

Wb have had enough of fancy, 

We have had enough of sleep, 

And we hear the morning’s trumpet 
Calling from the mountain’s steep. 

? Leave the poet to his visions, 

\ Brace the arm and clear the brow; 

We have read with him an Epic, 

Let us live an Epic now. 

Lo ! a world is spread before ns! 

Never world was so sublime, 

With such sca-liko rivers sounding 
From the starry keys of Time. 

Did the stalwart Northmen, rolling 
Sagas through their storm-tom beards, 

While their axes felled the forest. 

Leave behind them more than words?* 

We shall also, in the forest, 

Win an everlasting name; 

Bridge Oblivion’s ocean over. 

Dare Forgetfulness by Fame. 

Answer, then, that morning trumpet. 
Calling from the mountain steep! 

Hurl the lightning, stretch the steamer- 
Launch the steamer on the deep. 

Let Nxpolbon’s fire-heart thunder 
Only from a cloudy horde; 

Labor’s sun shall melt the cannon. 

And the axe outlive the sword. 

Smiling SHAKS7BA.itn then shall follow, 
Newtons glorify our sod ; 

Miltons stand, with blank eyes, chanting 
Opposite the throne of God. 

So for them prepare the temple, 

Brace the arm and clear the brow; 

After while we ’ll sing an Epic, 

But we'll live the Epic now ! 


♦ There are many traces of the old Northmen in the 
United States. 
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THK HOUR FOR THEE AND M. 

Dedicaud to Miss M. E. 

BT c. C. BVTI.KB. 

Whkh day breaks forth on the dewy morn, 
And all Bccms mirth and glee, 

And the birds their sweetest songs do sing— 
Is the hour for thee and me. 

When the god of day poors forth his rays 
Of lovely brilliancy, 

And wakes the flowers from sweet r pose— 

Is the hoar for thee and me. 

When wand’ring near, at the close of eve, 

To the brook that runs so free. 

Talking of happiness to corne¬ 
ls the hour for thee and me. 

Or to the river’s towering banks, 

Which rise in majesty. 

To meditate on some sweet dream— 
la the hour for thee and me. 

When gentle zephyrs are floating by, 

So gladsome and so free. 

And rarest flowers are blooming nigh— 

Is the hour for thee and me. 

When th’ empyreal moon is rising high, 

To guard the earth and sea, 

And Nature ’a lulled to sweet reposa¬ 
ls the hour for thee and mo. 

When wand’ring out in the garden walk, 

With my thoughts all turned to thee, 

And flowers in rich profusion grow¬ 
ls the hour for thee and me. 


“NO LETTER.” 


»» rKWBT 0*AY. 

‘No letter !»» and the maiden sighs; 

And low the jetty lashes bend, 

0 shield alike those dreamy eyes 
Prom gaze of foe or gaze of friend. 

A^he leaping pulse beats quicker time 
To music of the falling tears. 

And louder sounds the heart’s low chirao- 
Por love is ever full of fears. 


0 that one thought deems him untrue, 
im loved with all a woman’s lov ; 
tfs love, as pure as morning dew, 

As constant as its source above. 

^ keep thee, maiden, if thou art 
To taste of sorrow’s poisoned cup; 

0 know man can betray the heart— 
bear thee up, God bear thee up ! 

Wk?, boy so fair, 

o quick a single tear-drop wends 
*0 glitter in his sunny hair, 
smiles from out those eyes of blue, 
smile that wakes both joy and pain ; 

ow far upon the tossing main 


Fair Faith and Hope their garlands wreathe 
“ Another kiss, my darling boy”— 

While from her heart the soft lips breathe 
A prayer of mingled grief and joy. 

God help thee, mother, if the knell 
Of death comes booming o’er the sea. 

In low, deep, heavy tones, to toll 
The depth of woe prepared for thee ! 

* * * # 

“ No letter!” and the father’s brow. 

O’er W'hich the white locks thinly stray. 
Grows paler, and the pulses slow 
Within their hidden channels play. 

“ O God ! preserve my dearest son. 

To be my stay in life’s decline!” 

How closely round his absent one 
The father’s fond alTections twine.' 


Through weal and woe, through cares and t ars 
That love has but the brighter shone; 

Till, in the waning of his years, 

The very soul of life it’s groum. 

God save thee, father, if that love 
Shall set ia darkest, starless night. 

And help thee home to Heaven above. 

Where on the heart can fall no blight! 


HAMILCAR LEADING HANNIBAL TO THE 
TEMPLE. 

BT EBWABt) J. POBTKR. 

Hushxd is the midnight air 
O’er the Punic City’s towers, 

Not a breath to wake the stillness there 
Floats through the spell-fraught hours ! 

And the bright lamp’s rays are dimmed and gone 
That lighted the pillared halls! 

And hushed is the minstrel lute’a sweet tone 
With its silvery swells and fails! 

The myriad stars are pale. 

As if wreaths of mist were curled. 

Like the floating folds of a bridal veil, 

Between them and the world! 

I They have entered the grove’s deep shade, 

> Where the lofty temple stands, 

( And the priests of Baal, in their robes arrayed, 

> Stand mute, and with folded hands! 

And mail-clad warriors throng the nave, 

And spears glance th rough the aisle, 

While the censers fling their perfumed wave 
I Through the dimly-lighted pile ! 

; And the spirit of silence hath shed 
' Her spells the groups upon— 

While up the aisle, with solemn tread, 

Move warrior, sire, and son 

And who are they for whom 
The retreating crowds give way ? 

Why is the temple’s midnight gloom 
Half chased by the taper's ray ? 

And what is childhood’s part 
I In the temple’s mystic rite T 

Docs the martial pomp inspire his heart, 

And the altar’s fires delight? 

Search history’s page, for there 
Is the record shining now 
That tells of the chieftain’s midnight prayer, 

And of childhood’s faltered vow ! 

23«' 
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my MOTHER’S GRAVE. 

BY A1U.KDA M. DOXJOLAii. 

Mother, I come be«ide Ihy grave, 

To Bit and weep an hour; 

There is within those very tears 
A sweet and soothing power. 

I steal from out this world away, 

To sit an hour with thee, 

And all thy words of love come back 
In angel tones to me. 

Mother, this is a cruel veorld 
For one so young and poor; 

Full many a cold and scornful wora 
My heart has to endure. 

They bid me wake upon the lute 
S(tme strangely thrilling lay, 

Nor dream my sad and lonely heart 
Is breaking ’mid the gay. 

They bid me paint the charm, mother. 
Of Beauty’s witching smile; 

They say among the fair and bright 
It will my heart beguile : 

I ’VC tried it but too well, mother. 

And found its bitter mirth 
Will never bring upon my soul 
A comfort here on earth. 

I hear thy chiding tone, mother. 

In the low and balmy wind—• 

And very hard I try, mother. 

Some bliss on earth to find. 

My happiest hours are spent, mother. 
Beside thy quiet tomb. 

Where birds are warbling low, mother, 
And flowers sweetly bloom. 

O yes ! I come beside thy grave 
Each quiet evening hour. 

And listen to thy low-breathcd words 
From out each gentle flower; 

And I will pray for faith, mother. 

To guide me through the gloom. 

And hope that I may sleep at last 
Beside thee in the tomb. 


lament for a wife. 

BY MRS. JANK B. PIERCE. 

I AM alone, alottt on earth— 

My heart’s bright treasure Bed ; 

The cherished one that graced my hearth 
Lie« lowly ’mong the dead! 

I „i,« the amile, the glance of love, 
That ever beamed for mo, 

The kindly word, the dewy eye, 

The tear of sympathy. 

lam alono-all,a« alofu! 

E’en Hope hath left me now; 

For my life’s deep dreams lay centred 
Where I gave my heart’s first vow. 

For thee I strove day after day, 

Nor thought the labor rain ; 

i would have cast my life away 
To save thee, love, from pain. 
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Xtoculd have died to shelter thee 
From sorrow’s chilly blast; 

But thou, whilst I was far from thee, 
Through Death’s dark valley passed ! 
With e’en one smile, one kiss from thee, 
One last, fond, farewell l(X)k, 

I could have borne tne agony 
That then my spirit shook. 

I am alone—yes, all alone! 

My hcRrt is desolate! 

Soon will I join thee, dearest one— 

My spirit scarce can wait 
Till He who called thee hence, my love. 
Shall summon me away, 

To meet thee in that world above, 
Where loved ones ne’er decay. 

There shall I see thy spirit bright. 

In purest white arrayed; 

And there 1 ’ll weave for thee a crown 
Of buds that never fade; 

There, ’midst the songs of angels pure. 
Thy voice shall charm my ear; 

From Sin and Sorrow dwell secure— 
From Death have naught to fear. 

Together we again shall dwell, 

In worlds beyond the grave, 

With Him who loved us so well. 

That His own Son He gave 
To dry our tears, to soothe our woes, 
To bid the fainting live. 

To guide the ransomed spirit homo, 
And all our sins forgive ! 


“GOD BLESS you.” 

BY W. WALLACE SHAW. 

God bless you !” Oh, how sweetly fall 
Those words upon the ear ! 

How rich their music! yet, so sad. 

It always brings the tear. 

They seem to echo to my aoul 
The bliss of days agone, 

And hopes by my young spirit fed 
In life’s blight early dawn. 

They take me back to childhood’s hours, 
And seem to bring their joy. 

When oft, breathed by a mother's lip, 

I heard, “ Ood bless my boy.'” 

Oh ! I remember well when first 
I left my childhood’s home. 

To wander o’er this dreary earth, 

A pilgrim, sad and lone. 

Oh 1 then how sweetly fell those words, 

“ God blcsa you on mine ear. 

As, M'ith a heavy heart, I turned 
From all I held moat dear! 

Once since, I’ve heard those magic words 
Breathed lu a gentle tone; 

But never half so sweet as when 
1 left my childhood’s home. 
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No. 1. 



Almost the first thing noticed by a stranger, on 
driving in Philadelphia, is the prevalence of a uni¬ 
form style of stone-colored or green window blinds, 
which give a cold, unwinking, unwelcoming stare 
kO the passer-by from half the domiciles in our prin- 
^>pal streets. There they hang, year in and year 
giving no glimpse of the light and warmth wilh- 
II* ''^^*** ^ s^huffling, rattling sound, in 

i^reeable. if the wiihin-door dwellers wish 
reath of that coming from without. Simply as 
^ atiog the light, they answer well enough; but, 
iifM ^ beauty, or an adornment to any 

bavc sadly mistaken their calling, 
niuch to do with the comfort and 
“mirr^ ^ ^ It is a common remark, that 

“ njirroiN are half the furniture.” For 

cannot substitute “ pictures” where 

pfoverb a agree with the popular 

bv delicate mind is to cul- 

beauty"■« young with objects of 
*«n8ibly take h coloring. We do in- 

*®d pictuF* ♦ even outward surroundings; 

^*^een a wini reader, the difference 

»lats of a stone TIi* *^1” »*riking coldly through the 
*one.colored window blind, and the same 


No. 2. 



radiance lighting up the heavy folds of a crimson 
curtain! and, of all things on a winter’s evening, 
W'ith a light fire in the grate, and a shaded centre 
lamp lighting the merry home gathering ! We did 
not expect to be elegant or poetic when we com¬ 
menced this article; our sole intent was to enter 
a plea in favor of window draperies, be they nothing 
more than plain white muslin, in opposition to the 
cold, ungraceful, and unclassical blinds, for which 
we confe.«s our honest abhorrence. 

Many of our readers may know that the furnish¬ 
ing of curtains and their etceteras forms a branch 
of upholstery, distinct in itself; and, by a recent 
visit to the large establishment of Mr. W. H. Car- 
ryl. No. 218 Chestnut Street, we have made our¬ 
selves acquainted with some of its details, which 
may be of interest to them. 

Draperies are used for l)eds, windows, and mir¬ 
rors. The first and second have been in use time 
out of mind; the last is a recent innovation of Pari¬ 
sian taste. The materials and general style of all 
three are the same; their component parts, accord¬ 
ing to the present fashion, being a cornice, lamhre- 
giiinf gimps, fringes, cords and tassels, and the cur¬ 
tains or draperies themselves. The cornice, from 
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which ibe rest depends, is usually imported from 
Paris. It is of metal, richly gill, and stamped with 
various devices. The most tasteful that has come 
under our notice represents a wreath thrown over a 
rod or bar, the centre flowers being full blown, with 
buds and lighter blossoms at the ends The lambre¬ 
quin is a fall of the same material as the curtain, 
edged with a rich gimp, and usually ornamented by 
heavy cords and tassels depending from the points 
or scollops. This will be seen in the print, as they 
are given in each window from Mr. Carryl’s pat¬ 
terns. It is not unfrequent to have the lambrequin 
of a heavier or richer material than the curtain, as 
in No. 1, and, for muslin or lace curtains by them¬ 
selves, it is frequently used, of rich brocatelle, or 
satin damask. 

It would have puzzled any young housekeeper to 
make choice from the elegant material unrolled in 
such profusion by Mr. Carryl. Satin laines, very 
like the .satin and worsted damask of old times, 
damask of every quality, from the plain w'orsted 
and cotton, at ten dollars per window, to the ele¬ 
gant India satins, costing almost that a yard, vel¬ 
vets of every shade, and the gorgeous brocatelles, 
that brought visions of the reign of Louis IV., and 
the luxurious style of living which accompanied it. 
The richest combination of colors was garnet and 
crimson, the ground of one, and the raised satin 
flgure giving the other. Blue and gold, gold and 
green, purple and gold, blue and fawn, were among 
the most beautiful. While or black are also combined 
with crimson, with a very good effect. For each 
of these varieties, gimps and tassels are made to 
match, many manufactured by Mr. Carryl himself, 
others are imported from Paris. 

One very elegant set, of green and gold, with the 
most spider-like delicacy of weaving, and threaded 
with large bead moulds, covered with the same, 
adding twofold to its elegance, was in the style of 
Louis IV., and valued—the tassels and cords alone 

_at thirty dollars. Others may be had, however, 

ranging from five dollars to twenty dollars, accord¬ 
ing to the value of the curtain for which they are 
used. White India silk is employed for lining these 
rich stuffs, as it is the only variety that does not 
grow yellow by use. 

But there must be an under, or inside, curtain of 
white. The two varieties most in favor are 
wrought lace and tambored muslin. The lace is 
by far the most delicate, and ranges in price from 
four dollars to twenty-five dollars per curtain; 
though we were shown some at fifty dollars, look¬ 
ing like the most delicate frost-work. The favor¬ 
ite style of curtain embroidery is called “ applica¬ 
tion,” the figure or flower cut in muslin, and 
fastened by a fine chain stitch embroidery. A 
heavy border surrounds the curtain; and dots, 
sprays, or lighter wreaths pass through the centre. 
These are wrought by the peasant women of Eu¬ 
rope, at a remuneration rarely exceeding eight 
cents a day, and imported from France. Wo had 
intended to speak of bed and mirror draperies, ex¬ 


pressing our indebtedness to Mr. Carryl for in¬ 
formation upon these matters, so interesting to our 
lady readers, but must defer it, together with some 
new styles of window shades, until a future number. 

Two recent and most elegant styles we have 
given at the commencement of the present article 
of the “ Lady’s Book.” 

No. 1 is without a lambrequin^ but ornamented 
by a richly gilt cornice, with a centre piece in an 
entirely new style. The curtain itself is of satin 
damask, in rich stripes, running the width instead 
of the length of the folds. The two broadest are 
alternately crimson and blue, the lighter one inter¬ 
vening is bright gold color, with thread.s of green. 
This is gathered into rich folds by a cord and de¬ 
pending tassels of blue, to match those ornamenting 
the cornice, and falling in festoons from the centre 
piece. The under curtain is of white tambored 
muslin. 

In No. 2 the cornice is lighter, and more grace¬ 
fully disposed. The cords and tassels depending 
from it are simpler in their arrangement. The 
curtains are of gold and green brocatelle, a very 
elegant and substantial fabric. Full under curtains 
of white lace or muslin. The gimps and cords 
used in this curtain correspond with the brocatelle 
in coloring, and a fringe of the same edges the 
lower folds 


SONNETS. 

BY JNO. B. DVFFXT. 

I. DESPAIR. 

Oh, that I were as yonder brook, whose dance 
Is ever glad, nor clogged by care of things 
Agone, and which, with merry laughter, springs 
Into the gulf, w'herefrom again may glance 
Its joyous waters nevermore : mischance 
Long past, which still to me so choking clings, 

The future, w'hich no ray of gladness brings. 

Not then would check my hopes’ fond arrogance. 

But no, it must not be : forgetfulness 
Of post and fature, though desired, indeed, 

Can be obtained by sacrifice no less 
Than thought’s o’erthrow. Then let my spirit bleed, 
The wound mine own wrong-doing did direct *, 

But thou, O God, still keep my mind erect. 

II. HOPE. 

Thanks—thanks to thee, O God! for thou has sent 
Thy loveliest angel down to comfort me! 

Her whose high pleasure is glad hearts to see, 

And eyes that smile upon thy firmament. 

She came, e’en while I viewed the star that went, 
Bright peering from a cloud its glance made flee, 
With the young moon in peerless company 
And thus poured on ray bosom sweet content: 

Faint soul, look up ! Bo w'hole and strong again 1 
For thee, mayhap, will bloom some fairer day! 
Thy tears of sorrow, dropping thick like rain, 

Have washed thy tin from God’s great heart away 
Taught by the past, thy human dregs refine, 

Which as thou dost, so shall thy future shine.” 
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MORNING ROBE. 

This robe is intended as part of a trousseau, and 
may still be worn in our southern latitudes for 
weeks to come. It is a Parisian novelty, made of 
the finest cambric muslin, the skirt trimmed with 
three broad flounces. The edge of the flounce is 
peculiar. Instead of the broad scollops that have 
been so long in vogue, we have castellated notches, 

So called from their resemblance in shape and style 
to the cornice of ancient turrets. They are fin* 
ished with very narrow lace edging, and above it 
three rows of needlework of a narrow chain pat¬ 
tern. The flounces are set on with a slight fullness. ; 


although the from has a few folds Th 

i. notched and trimmed in the .ante atli 

llonnces, as also the front of the cor«atrr f 

small collar about the throat. The cuff r l » 

corresponds, and is turned back as d 

square sleeves now in vt^e. A tic.t,?i ">« 

underslecve maybe wor^i.h k 

of ribbon at the throat, passing nider the'Xr’'"”' 


UNDERSLEEVES 
c“^of the .ieeve is usually 
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showing distinctly, the rest may be made of any > 
plain, fine material. j 

In Fig. 1st it is of Swiss muslin, with a band of \ 
insertion, finished by two ruffles, or frills of ein- > 
broidery, made to fall downward to the wrist. This i 
is to suit the style of square sleeves, which our | 
readers will find, by the chit-chat, are superseding | 
the pmgoda, or sleev’e Chinoise. Beneath this, ] 
again, falls a closer sleeve, also of embroidered j 
muslin, confined with a band of insertion at the | 
wrist, and finished by a double embroidered trill 
falling over the hand. 

Fig. 2d is somewhat similar in style, but made 
of fine cambric muslin, and intended for a carriage 
or promenade winter dress. The frills have three 
rows of narrow needlework, and the insertion band 
is in a corre.'^ponding style. 


KNITTING FOR THE NURbERY. 

the same, the sixth the same, then knit one, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
one, make one, knit two together, t edge as before, 
repeat these six rows; then 
Knit the side stitches as before, | make one, knit 
two together, knit seven, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, t side stitches as before, and continue the 
row thus: Knit six, make one, knit two tc^elhcr, 
knit seven, make one, knit two together, knit two. 

You wdll now purl back the whole of the row of 
fifty-one stitches, and knit the leg as follows:— 
First rofe.—Knil two, t «^ake one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit seven, X repent until two are left, knit 
those plain. 

The Second, Fourth, and SiTth rows purled. 
Third rotr.—Knit two, t n^akc one, knit two to¬ 
gether,* l^ft the fourth stitch over the three first, a? 
described before, the fifth and sixth the same, then 
knit one, make one, knit one, make one, knit one, 
make one, knit one; t repeat from mark until two 
arc left, knit those plain. 

Fifth row as the first. 

The Sixth row as the Second, this forms one 
pattern, repeat five limes, knit two plain rows, and 
cast off loosely. 

For the ruche round the top, with a mesh half an 
inch wide, net two stitches into every one, then 
with a No. 13 steel mesh net one row w'ith w’bite 
purse silk. Place a small bow on the instep, and 
run a ribbon round the ankle. 


KNITTED BABY’S BOOT. 


Eight of blue and eight of white Berlin wool will 
be required. Needles No. 15. 

With blue cast on thirty-four stitches. 

Knit ten rows, increasing five stitches at one end | 
for the heel, knit ten other rows without increase. i 
Place twenty-six stitches on another needle, and j 
knit the remaining twelve for tw'enty-four rows. \ 
Continue the last row by casting on tw'cnty-six | 
stitches, knit ten plain rows, knit ten other rows, | 
decreasing five stitches, to corre.-pond with the other i 
side. With the needle left in the twenty-six stitches | 
pick up thirteen on the instep, and twenty-six on the | 
opposite side; knit one row, purl one row, knit one } 
row, and cast off rather loosely. | 

Pick up from the inside of the last knitted row j 
sixty-five stitches, placing twenty-six for each side ; 
on two needles, and thirteen for the instep on a third, 
or it may be knitted with two if more convenient. 

With white wool commence the instep as fol¬ 
lows:— 

First rcw.—Knit one with one from the side 
needle, t make one, knit two together, knit seven, 
make one, knit two together, t knit one with one 
from the other side needle. 

The Second, Fourth, and Sixth rows, purled. 

Third rote.—The same as the first. 

Fifth rofc.—Knit one with one from the side, % 
make one, knit two together, lift the fourth stitch 
the first three on the left hand needle, the fifth 1 
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FRINGE-MAT. 

Materials .—Five skeins of the lightest shade ot 
scarlet for the cup. For the fringe part: five shades 
of scarlet, commencing with one shade lighter than 
scarlet; of these, two skeins of the lightest, four 
skeins of the three next, three skeins of the darkest. 
Three meshes are used. No. 1, three-quarters of 
an inch in width ; No. 2, one-half of an inch; No. 3, 
one-fourth of an inch; and No. 4, one inch. Two 
pins, Nos. 14 and 16, are also required. 


Fifteen plain rounds with pin Na i , 
with first shade; mesh two. ^ ’ 

Now begin to net backwirds anrt r 

.hi'" S'* 
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Second rotr.—Take up fmall stilch, leave the 
Ollier. 

Third row. —Plain. 

Kepeat these three rows with two next shodeSi 
and with the darkest the first row only. 

Now recommence netting round three plain rows 
of each eolor, omitting the darkest shade, and 
netting from the darkest used to the lightest. Now 
turn the whole inside out, and begin to net the 
fringes, joining on the first row wool of the same 
color; and on mesh four net two stitches on each 
plain stitch previously left, and on this fringe two 
rows with pin IG. Kepeat this with two next 
shades, and with the darke.st net three stitches 


instead of two m the plain stitches. Now join the 
fringes neatly, and also the under rows, and then 
turn the netting with the fringes inside, and net the 
under part of the cap. 

Fifteen rounds^ pin 14. One round, mesh three; 
one round, mesh two, two stitches taken into one; 
one round plain, same mesh; one round, mesh one. 
two stitches taken into one; one round, mesh three, 
two stitches taken into one. Now join the first end 
on wrong side, turn the mat so that it is double 
throughout, and join the last end. 

It may be remarked, that for the part under the 
fringes a smaller mesh than No. 3 should be used 
after the first three rows. 


COTTAGE FURNITURE 


Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1 i.** a tent bedstead in very general use. supplied by thin iron hooping. They may be made 

Fig. 2 is an iron l>edbtead used in some parts of of wood of the same pattern; but the iron is pre- 

England. The place of sacking or canvas bottom is ferred, as less liable to harbor vermin. 
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isiToas' ’aiBLB, 


Thb month of October, with its Mhoweri of falling 
leaves, brings assarance that the “ Fall” season is 
really reigning over our land, and will close with that 
?reat festival, our glorious Thanksgiving Day, A 
friend has sent ns the following, cut from one of the 
popular newspapers:— 

“ Governor Wood, of Ohio, is endeavoring to effect 
the adoption, by all the States, of a uniform Thanks¬ 
giving Day. The day selected is the last Thursday in 
No\ember. A nniform day for thanksgiving has never 
yet been adopted in this country. Some States appoint 
the time just after their harvests are gathered ; others, 
after the public canals are closed, according as each 
finds It most convenient to its citizens. It matters lit- 
t «> religiously, whether all agree upon one day or not, 
•0 that each has one day for that purpose.” 

We differ from the conclosions of this writer; it does 
matter much, religiously as well as nationally. There 
wou be more signiBcance of universal concord in our 
rejoicings as a people, were the day the same in all the 
<tate, and Territories of our great nation. The s^m- 
^c«l‘rig would develop greater fervor of spirit 
in the thanksgivings which would rise from the altars 
and the hearths of twenty-three millions of the human 
L, ® would unite in grateful remembrance of the 

Mm. f ^ members of the 

one fMf™* u separated to meet around 

St Jnh* oojoying the feast. From the 

Pacifie ho f™m th« Atlantic to the 

more .r of•'“PPiness would 

render gladness simultaneously, and to 

Keottcr"* 

wm'"rJoir."!r *“ "O'*'"! ■oost of them 

thank r ’ subject on public attention. We 

'• tti'uT 

■>>°nt 7 of NoJ! k"""""- “■» 

Of the feast be fixed as the time 

in tinrmony’wUhTh*-'' T'" »PP"‘n‘">'nt 

two irre« ‘I'™ 

»*y> on th! Po ,r“" '■"•‘i'-nin. Independence 

tte C iTf a" ^ Thanksgiving Day. on 

"en?y-rr;" >•'" ‘‘ 

f«™h!’e'’ln'M7or''“'.°""™‘’® “ ■> 

d»r in Novemh P'*‘'‘on, and name the last Thnrs- 
'^o^'mber ns the Ti.anesoiv..no Day of 1851 ! 

'»orhl.'’>^,^r'r hT T'l ‘i-n I 

^®^Ping Of the fem ? ° power is chiefly in the | 

~ woS - develop. I 

^^enty TniUions^nv*? Europe numbers about f 

Northern Ocean! Baft^ ? 

the sounds of battle h hundred years, ! 

VOL. xu„ I!24 i the Salic ^ 


Law never shamed the honor of their royal race; the 
Holy Bible has been for two centuries their household 
book; and a free press now disseminates truth among 
the people. Those twenty millions hold the mastery of 
mind over Europe and Asia. If we trace out the causes 
of this superiority, they would centre in that mural 
influence which true religion confers on the female sex. 
Therefore the Queen of Great Britain is the greatest 
and most honored sovereign now enthroned. Female 
genius is the grace and glory of British literature, fe¬ 
male piety the purest light of the Anglican Church, and 
the age is made brilliant by the distinguished women of 
the British Island. 

There is still a more wonderful example of this up¬ 
lifting power of the educated female mind. It is only 
seventy-five years since the Anglo-Saxons in the New 
World became a nation, then numbering about three 
millions of souls. Now this people form the great 
American Republic, with a population of twenty-three 
millions; and the destiny of the world will soon be in 
their keeping. The Bible has been their “Book of 
books” since the first Puritan exile set his foot on Ply¬ 
mouth Rock. Religion is free, and the heart, which 
woman always influences where God is worshiped iu 
spirit and truth, is untrammeled by code, or creed, or 
caste. No blood has been shed on the soil of this na¬ 
tion save in the sacred cause of freedom and .sHf- 
defence; therefore the blasting evils of war have 
scarcely been felt; nor has the female ever been sub¬ 
jected to the hard labor imposed by God on the male 
•ex, that of “subduing the earth.” The advaninee., 
of primary education have been accorded to girls equal! 
y with boys; and, though the latter have, in their 
pdowed colleges, enjoyed the special benefit of direct 
legislation yet public sentiment has alwavs beerl I 
JunnHeV'^ <^«»«a^®ducation, and private liberality has 

instruction to 

wor d, a mirac e of national advancemei.u-American 
mothers tram their sons to be Men I 


WORDS FROM THE HEART. 

There came unto our land one fram afar 
A goe.t long wi.hed for, made by viriua door- 

One, welcome ns a bright and lovely star ’ 
With kindly beams our Western World to cheer 

* * ^ * # ' 

Move not ? be hushed ! for there, with graeefni m- 
Stnnds the Unrivaled, every heart to move ' 

The Pilgrim maid, her air and brow serene. 

Whom but to see is from that hour to love. 

Th^Harp of Sweden to her charge is given. 

An angel voice accompanies the strain, 

And o’er the earth she pours the songs of Heaven 
As she would bring Heaven to our earth again. ’ 

Not for those angel notes which thou alone canst sing 
Not for the echo caught from mountain fay, 

’sM9 
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Not for the wnrbling ewcet of birds in spring, 

Our earnest homage at thy feet we lay: 

We love thee I ’lis because thyself hath loved 
Tne lone and friendless of each sunlit shore; 

Home and abroad, Grief thy pure soul hath moved, 
And thy vast charity flows on for evermore. 

But, loved as thou most justly art, we yet 
May feel e’en sadly as on thee we gaze ! 

So good, so generous, fain we would forget 

Love cannot shield thee from dark, sorrowing days 

For oh ! there dwelleth in each human breast 
More than one foe, whom Love cannot disarm ; 
These may disturb thy quiet, trusting rest. 

Dim thy bright smile, and take from life its charm. 

Then, should the black clouds gather, as they may. 

Though now unfelt, unseen upon thy sky, 

Be He, the Merciful, thy perfect stay, 

And over thee his ever watchful eye. 

When far away, brave Sweden’s joy and ours. 

Heaven speed thee in thy glorious destiny; 

A queen thou art, with more than regal powers, 

All potent in thy sweet simplicity. 

And thou, old Ocean, when npon thy deep 
Her bark fast rides, thy mighty rage restrain ; 

Rude winds, be gentle, and at distance keep; 

V'c storms and tempests, in repose remain. 

Thou rock-girt home, when once again in thee. 

Thy fairest bower give to thy peerless child ; 

Blessed the spot where she abides must he, 

Aud those on whom those angtl lipa have smiled. 

Dear Jenny Lind ! Benta prays for thee, 

A stranger loves and tendera what she may: ; 

“ Our Father” be thy Hope “ eternally,'* j 

A Bare defence and shade by night and day. j 


From E. C. & J. Biddl*, No. 6 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia:— 

HYM.NS FOR SCHOOLS, with Appropriatt Selec¬ 
tions from Scripture, and Tunes suited to the hUtre of 
the Hymns. By Charles D. Cleveland. This is the 
second and improved edition of a valuable collection 
' of hymns appropriate for schools, and other assem¬ 
blages of children. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NI.NE- 
TEENTH CENTURY: on the Flan of the Author^s 
** Compendium of English Literature," and Supple- 
mentary to it. Designed for colleges and advanced 
classes in schools, as well as for private reading. By 
Charles D. Cleveland. This volume of seven hundred 
i and thirty-eight pages contains choice selections from 
: the works of nearly one hundred of the most able and 
popular modern authors. These selections, in prose 
and poetry, have been made with the greatest care, and 
cannot fail to make a virtuous impression on the minds 
of those for whom the work has been specially pre¬ 
pared. 

( From UrnycoTT, ORiMSO A Co. to 

Grip?, Elliot A Co.), H North Fourth Strtet, Pbilf 
df'lpbia ;— 

STORIES FOR PARENTS. By T. S. Arthur. 

SEED TIME AND HARVEST; or, matsoerer a 
Man Soufethy that shall he Reap. By T. S. Arthur. 

These neatly printed volumes form the eighth sad 
ninth of the “ Library for the Household, ” which, as 
our renders ore aware, will eompriae all the stonee of 
> the gifted and amiable author peculiarly interesting to 
' the domeatic circle. It may be remarked, however, 
that these volumes arc all complete in themselves, an 
therefore the reader is free to select those parts w ic 
may please the moat. But when hos any one of At- , 

thur’s stories failed to interest the minds, and to touch 
the hearts of his readers 7 


To COESESPOXDEJTTS. —The following articles are 

accepted : To Mrs.-“ ^Vhat does Life mean 

<‘A Sacred Sang," and "The Flower World," to be 
completed in four parts. No. 1 has reached us, after 
some delay. We like the article, and should be pleased 
to see the other three numbers. 

The author of " The Mouse and the Hat" is informed 
that hia piece was accepted, although the announce¬ 
ment was neglected. Of course, it will not now be 
published. j 

£ittr^p Notices. | 

From Thomas, Cowtsrtbwaitk A Co., 253 Market j 

Street, Philadelphia I 

ORAMATICA INGLESA REDUCTDA a VENITE j 
Y DOS LECCIONES. ParD. Joe6 De Urlullu. Edi- i 
done Primhra Americana de la Septima de Pans, j t 

Anmentnday Revista par Fayette Robinson Unfor- j i 

taaately, we have no means whatever to judge of the j h 

merits of this worJr. ^ * I 

the SPECTJiTOR With SJestcAes <lf the Ttmes t at 

of tks Authors, and Explanatory Nous. In four roJ- j pu 

ames. This edition of " The Spectator" wiU, of i bci 
coarse, command the attention of the literary public, j not 
and of all who entertain a reverential regard for the j urg 
English classical writers. 


I From E. H. Botlkh & Co., Philadelphia 

the SNOW-FLAKE. A Christmas, Ntw Itar, 
and Birthday Gift for im. The deservedly flatteri^ 
encouragement extended by the public to theprcvio 
volumes of this beautiful annual, has induced the enter¬ 
prising publishers to render the 
tractive than any which have preceeded it. r 
truly that the illustrations, nine in number, are all o 
character to promote and to gratify a re ne as 

The editorial supervision remaina under the same aoum 

udgment that has so greatly distinguished the former 
volumes for purity of aentiment, combined 
igbest effotta of literary genius. We cannotsay 
The Snow-Flake" than that it is, la all respect, 

I spotless as the ethereal creation from which it « 

I name. . „ 

FRIENDSHIP’S OFFER/NG. A Chnstmas, A*^ 
ar, and Birthday Present for 1852. This beaatifa y 
bellished volume comes to ns from the same pa 
ters, and presents numerous attractions to the eye 
veil as to the mind. It has also nine illaatratms, 
ch, like those of the work just noticed, are of the 
est order of art. The literary productions number 
trds of thirty, and are remarkable for their refinw 
hastened language, as well as foe the dignity 
purity of their sentiments. Bat, to those who ^ 
been familiar with this work in past years, we need 
not speak in words of commendation, or attempt to 
urge it upon their eonsideratinn. To those who ate 
yet unfamiliar with its- beauties and its gentle in u- 
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meei, we can only aay that they can never select a 
more desirable literary companion than the ** Offering” 
presents. 


From A. Horry, No. Jfi8 South Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia 

THE AMERICAN POMOLOGI9T; containing 
Finely Colored Drawings, accompanied hy Letter-Press 
Descriptions of Fruits of American Origin. Edited by 
W. D. Brincklfe, A. M., M. D., Mem. Penn. Hort. 
Society, Cor. Mem. Mass. Hort. Society, and Cor. 
Mem. New Haven County Hort. Society, Buffalo and 
Southern Iowa Hort. Society, Hon. Mem. Wilmington 
Hort. Society, etc. etc. This is the splendid com¬ 
mencement, No. 1, of an entirely original American 
work, the laudable design of which is to direct the 
“attention of horticulturista more promptly to our na¬ 
tive fruits, and to give such a pomological description 
and colored drawing of them as that they may be 
readily identified.” The work in itself has all those 
characteristics which should render it a favorite among 
the horticnlturists of our own country, and, we might 
aay, is particularly commended by the truly patriotic 
zeal displayed by the able editor, whose services to the 
cause are rendered without any remuneration what¬ 
ever. Of the publisher, Mr. Hoffy, it is but just to re¬ 
peat, in the confiding language of the editor, that he is 
a worthy man, as well as an accomplished artist. The 
latter fact is, however, well attested by the beautifully 
and naturally-colored engravings to be found in this 
number. The letter-press printing is in union with the 
other features of the publication before us ; and, taken 
entire, we do not think that a better evidence of “ mo¬ 
dem progress” has been presented to us for some time 
past. Every four numbers will constitute one volume. 
Terms, two dollars per number, or eight dollars per 
volume. 


Pron^ Harpse A Brotbkrs, New York, through 
Lirdsat a Blakistor, Philadelphia :— 
travels in THE UNITED STATES, ETC., 
during 1849 AND 1850. By the Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley. In noticing this work, we at last 
have the pleasure of recording au instance of fainiest 
wards our country, and of sympathy and charity in 
regard to the peculiarities of our countrymen, in an 
anstocratio English traveler; a lady by title, but a 
lady, indeed, in sentiment and habits of thought, anti 
mode of expresdon. Apparently determined, if possi- 
«i to be pleased herself, while sojourning amongst us, 
■ e has succeeded in pleasing all of her readers whe 
taken up her book without prejudice. Although 
ca^ot say that our national or state characteristic! 

extolled, yet there happilj 
P throughout this volume the moat agrecablt 
e^^nces of the kindness of heart, and of the siraplicitj 
manners, that directed the author in all her inter 
ourse with our people, from the inmates of the WhiU 
ateamb(mt^* ®®igrant families on the deck of a westen 


A Co., Cincinnati, throng 

A. Hart, Philadelphia 

ASHORE DnRm( 
Semmei ti Lieotenimt Ropbu 

8qn»drm^ **j^i’.**** Flsg-Lieutenant of the Horn 
the Belli Aid-de-camp of Major-General Wort 

0«. M he ahotrs ne, poaeeaaed the heat oppoi 


\ tunities for the production of an authentic and interest- 

> iug narrative of the events that occurred during the 
\ late war with Mexico, and we have no hesitation in 
I saying that, with those aids, he has produced the most 
) unprejudiced and truly historical record of those events 

> that has yet been given to the public. The descrip- 
I tive portions of the work are sketched in a graphic and 

lively style, which will not fail to prove highly ugree- 
\ able to the intelligent reader, who, like the author. 

I may be disposed to look upon unfamiliar scenes, and 
upon a race of people widely differing from his own in 
religion and in national and domestic habits, with feel¬ 
ings of Christian and philosophical forbearance. The 
; work is handsomely illnstrated. 

From Ticknor, Reei) & Fields, Boston, through 
Willis P. Hazard, No. 178 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia:— 

life AND MANNERS} from the Autobiography 
of an English Opium Eater. By Thomas De Quincey. 
To every one familiar with the “ Confessions of the 
English Opium Eater,” this volume presents high 
claims of literary, historical, and philosophical inte¬ 
rest. 

F rom Gould & Lincoln, Boston, through Daniels A 
Smith, 36 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 
PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Incidents 
of Adventure in the History of the First Settlers. By 
; John Banvard. This is the first volume of a scries of 
; American histories, commenced by the Rev. Mr. Ban- 

; vard. Itisneatly illustrated, and is worthy of the at- 

tention of the American reader, who is desirous of ac- 
quainting liiraself with every fact and incident con- 
nected with the first settlement of his country, 
LECTURES ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. B? 
William R. Williams. This beautiful volume is dedi- 
cated to the Church and Congregation of Amity Street. 
; New York. Its noble and Christian sentiments, so feel- 
; ingly and eloquently expressed, deserve, however a 
: much wider circulation. No heart that has ever been 
touched with the pure and sublime charity of the Gos¬ 
pel can fail to perceive, in the glowing language of the 
lecturer, the atrength and the majesty of the great 
truths be inculcates and defends. 

THE POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OP BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE CONDENSED FROM THE 
LARGER WORK. By John Kitts, D. D., F.S A 
and author of ” The Pictorial Bible,” ” The History’ 

; and Physical Geography of Palestine,” etc., and Editor 
of the ‘‘Journal of Sacred Literature.” Assisted by 
Rev. James Taylor, D. D., of Glasgow. Illustrated by 
numerous engravings. We learn from the preface to 
this valuable work that it is an epitome of the original 

work, which was twice the size of the present. It has 

been prepared, with unusual care and solicitude for 
popular use, by the condensaUon of most of the matter 
in the original compilation, and by the omission of 
much that was supposed to be of less interest to the 
general reader than to the student of theology. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH A HORSE. With the 
compliments of Mr. Thomas Craiges, the author we 
have received a neat little volume bearing the above 
unique title. Strange, however, as may be the title 
the poor horse is made to discourse with a great deal 
of wisdom, and with a great deal more humanity, also 
than many of his masters can boast of possessing. In 
the course of the conversations he pleads his own 
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cause with great force and ability, and presents some 
admirable advice in regard to the treatment he should 
receive under all the abuses and accidents hia flesh is 
heir to, which we hope will not be lost on those who 
have charge of his faithful and serviceable companions 
in labor. 

BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
We have received the July number of this highly inte¬ 
resting work, from the publication office, No. 407 
Broadway, New York. We have heretofore taken oc¬ 
casion to speak of its merits, and have but little to add 
to our former encomiums of its beauties as a work of 
art, and as a depository of instructive miscellaneous 
literature. Of this latter character is the affecting 
“ Biography of an Unknown Artist,** in the number 
before us. Indeed, there is that in every article which 
must more or less engage and inform the mind of the 
reader, and claim for the arts and the artists of our 
Country a wider and a more generous consideration and 
reward. 

Novels, Sebisl-s, Pamphlets. Ac.—F rom Henry 
Carey Baird (successor to E. L. Carey), Philadelphia : 

“ The Practical Calculator, for Engineers, Mechanics, 
Machinists, Manufacturers of Engine Work,»^ Ac. Ac. 

By Oliver Byrne. A very valuable and serviceable 

work.-From Phillips, Sampson A Co., Boston, 

through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia ; Nos. 45,46, and 
47 of the Complete Works of Sbakspeare.** These 
numbers close the Boston edition, which has been 
throughout uniform in the style of printing, and beau¬ 
tifully illustrated. We are pleased to hear that the 
American public has liberally sustained the publishers 
in their successful effbrt to fumiah the moat complete 
and elegant edition of the great aathor^a works ever 

published in the United Statea.- From Harper A Bro^ 

there, New York, through Lindsay A Blakiston, N. W. 
corner of Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia: 

“ London Labor and the London Poor.** Part 8, ** God¬ 
frey Malvern ; or, the Life of an Author.^* By Thomas 
Miller, author of A Day in the Woods,** etc. This 
work, though unquestionably of very immoral tenden¬ 
cies, contains many striking scenes drawn from the 
lowest walks of high life. The fifteenth number of the 
‘‘Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution.^* “Stuart 
ofDunleatb.** A Story of the Present Time. By the 
Hon. Caroline Norton, author of “ The Dream,** etc. 

——From T. W. Strong, 96 Nassau Street, New York: 
“Wyman’s Hsnd-Book of Magic:** containing the 
Wonderful Tricks performed by Blitz, Harrington, 

Alexander, M*Alister, and Wyman.-From Gould A 

Lincoln, Boston, through Daniels A Smith, Philadel¬ 
phia : “ The Life and Character of Adoniram Judson,** 
late Missionary to Bormah. A Commemorative Dis¬ 
course, delivered before the American Baptist Mission¬ 
ary Union, in Boston, May 15, 1851. By William 

Hague. - From T. B. Peterson, 93 Chestnut Street: 

“ The Pioneer*s Daughter.** A Tale of Indian Cap¬ 
tivity. By Emerson Bennett, author of the *'Praif/e 

Flower.** Complete in one volume. Price 25 cents. - 

From S. Robinson, No. 9 Sansom Street, above Sixth : 

“ The Comic Natural History of the Human Race.** 

Designed and illustrated by Henry L. Stephens. 


thing connected with this publication is crediubleto 
all concerned. The lithographic title, by Wagner A 
M*Gowen, is beautiful, and worthy of the poetry sad 
music of the piece. 


JJublisljcr’s JDfportmfnt. 

The October Number or “ Godkt.’*— The attrac¬ 
tions of this number are varied. First, we have a 
plate engraved in line to our order, “The Heart’s Re¬ 
solve,*’ with an illustration by Alice B. Neal. The 
next plate is a colored steel engraving, one of those 
masterly efforts peculiar only to “ Oodey,** sad which 
can be done in no other office—printing in colors never 
having been attempted at any other estabiishment. 
Another splendid cottage in the Tudor style—a series 
of embellishments peculiar to ourselves. Following 
that is a Fashion plate, which we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing the most masterly effort of the kind ever 
produced in this country, and we think our subscribers 
will join us in these encomiums. The newest style of 
window curtains come next in turn, and upon these, u 
well as all other matters of fashion, our subscribers 
may confidently rely, as they are from the celebrated 
establishment of Mr. Carry!. 


Remember that, by paying three months pcstsge jo 
advance, you will receive the “ Lady's Book** at two 
cents postage a month, if you are within five hundred 
miles of Philadelphia, and for four cents if yon are 
within fifteen hundred miles. Don’t forget to pay three 
months in advance; and, if any postmaster should re¬ 
fuse to deliver this “Book” on these terms, write at 
once to the publisher. 


ExPLAirATOHT.—As, in the competition among baii- 
ness and profeaaional men, every person preaeots his 
most “ available claims,** in some form or other, for 
the public patronage, we can see no reason 'Shy the 
publisher only should be excluded from a privilege end 
a right so universally conceded to, and acted upon, by 
those in every other occupation, from the highest to 
the humblest. Tt is for this reason that we are ever 
grateful to our cotemporaries for their kind notices of 
the “Lady’s Book,** the child of oar dearest busisess 
aifections; and it is for this reason that we occasiaaal- 
Jy improve a leisure moment to present a portion of 
their encouraging and impartial criticisms to our read¬ 
ers and the public, duly authenticated and “ credited.*’ 
The presidential and official candidates havs their 
“documents,** the merchants have their “correipon* 
dents,** the tradesmen and mechanics have their “ re¬ 
ferences,** and why should not the editor snd the pub¬ 
lisher have their notices? All do advertise, or should 
both moralize and advertise, if they truly desire to 
realize. 

’ for the 


Mvstc.—From A. Fiat, Philadelphia: “Mary’s 
Beauty.** Poetry by George P. Morris, Esq. The 
music composted and most respectfully dedicated to 
Mias Arrott, of Philadelphia, by Jf.W. Qoagler. Brery- 


Thank you, Mr.'“Central New Yorker,* 
following :— 

“ Godey is still determined to lead the van in the 
vast array of magazines that are taking the eoantry 
captive, by weapons of weight and worth, by words 
of truth end lore. He is of age—has arrived at aa- 
jority in more senses than one, having been connected 
with the * Book* more than twenty-one years. 

“ How many of bis fair and gentle readers have be¬ 
come steady matrons and now commend bis ‘ Book* to 
their blooming daughters, may be imagined from the 
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ftct that hii aabacription list haa been recently in- 
ereaaed leven thoaaand, and he ia obliged to reprint the 
volame for 1650, though hia beautiful platea for that 
year, like many a fair one, have been worn by age and 
nae, and have loat their freahneaa and beauty. Succeaa 
will attend good Mr. Godey ao long aa he haa auch a 
noble and charming Hale fellow." 

The above ia a fact, aa we mentioned aorae month or 
two aince. We printed the numbera for 1850 until we 
wore out the platea; and, by preaent appearances, we 
are likely to do the aame for 1851. Reprint, reprint, ia 
atill the cry. 

Th* ‘‘Michigan Argua" says, “Wo have heard it 
anggested that the publisher of this work would relax 
his exertions, as his work had arrived at the zenith of 
Its popularity. That prediction remains to be fulfilled, 
for we can discover no indication of it in the numbers 
for months past." And wc can answer truly, that you 
never will. Every year shows us the advantages wc 
possess over others, and we are determined to use 
them. 

The “ Akron Democrat" says, “ There is but one 
thing to make the * Lady’s Book’ perfect, that the price 
should be five dollars instead of three." Thank you, 
good air. We know that wc give five dollars worth, 
because we keep our promises. Others promise five 
dollars worth, and give perhaps but two. 

Thk “ Monongahela Republican" says, “ Mr. Godey 
baa enlisted many new contributors of a high order of 
talent, whose names are not stereotyped on the minds 
o( the literary public, which is a feature that com¬ 
mends itself to our mind." 

Upon this point we have before congratulated our 
readers. 

Watchtotoer to Oodey^s Lady^s Boom. 

Dear Book : —Thy last number has failed us. Our 
eyes have longed to feast on thy beauties, and our lips 
have been anxious to apeak thy praise; but, from thy 
shortcomings, our eyes are fasting and our lips are 
silent. Tell thy godfather, Godey, to ao place us in 
the list of thy household guests that we may be greeted 
with thy smiles, in future, simultaneously with other 
representatives of the press. A pionth behind the fair 
is just a month too late.— Watehtower^ Adrian^ Mieh. * 

Tbs “ Ledger," in noticing the illustrations in the 
“London Art Journal" for July, says, “ Some of our 
monthly magazines have better specimens of engrav¬ 
ing than the principal embellishments." We pub¬ 
lished, on our eover^ one of the principal embellish¬ 
ments in the “ London Art Journal" for March—“ The 
Hop Gathering"—and it was in every respect as good 
Rn engraving as that in the London work. 

PosT-Ovvic* Staicfs will be received in payment 
for the Lady’s Book. 

Whax bscomrs or thb Piws ?—Our readers will re¬ 
collect that, some two years ago, we had several amus¬ 
ing articles on the above subject. It seems our pin 
made a hit. English writers have taken up the sub¬ 
ject : one of their periodicals has a long article headed, 
“ VVhat becomes of all the pins t" thus adding a word 
to oi# title, and taking many words and nearly all its 
ideas from the “ Lady’s Book." British political 


economists have likewise become interested, and the 
following statistics have lately been furnished, we 
presume, with the intention of ascertaining how many 
pins are manufactured in England :— 

Pins— At a pin manufacturing establishment in 
Birmingham, six thousand pins can be made every 
minute: a ratio equal to 3,600,000 per diem, or one bil¬ 
lion one hundred and twenty-three millions two hun¬ 
dred thousand a year." 

Stick a pin in the right place, and see what great 
consequences may be fastened together! Our pin is 
not lost. 

A Fink Engraving.— We have before us a beautiful 
mezzotint engraving of one of our citizens, a fine por¬ 
trait and excellent likeness, as it has been pronounced 
by many very good judges. We had occasion, some 
time since, to notice a similar production—that of our 
townsman, Jno. Grigg, Esq —by the same artist, Mr. 
T. B. Welch, which was warmly admired by all who 
saw it, as well for its exact resemblance to the origi¬ 
nal, as for the fineness of the engraving, and the mel- 
. low blending of its lights and shadows, which latter 
are not always so happily observed in mezzotints. It 
sometimes happens that the best-hearted persons will 
find fault with those who are, as they conceive, guilty 
of the vanity of having their portraits engraved; but, 
for our own part, we think it a very excellent idea for 
a man who has a large family and numerous relatives, 
thus to keep alive the kindred sympathies from one 
generation to another. If it is an evidence of personal 
w'eakness or vanity for persons to have their portraits 
painted or engraved, then, in that particular, the great¬ 
est waVriors and theologians, emperors and statesmen, 
kings, saints, and professional men of every grade, 
calling and character, have been the weakest and the 
silliest. But we do not believe this sweeping conclu¬ 
sion, and shall conclude our notice of the very superior 
engraving, by referring to the successful Daguerro- 
otype likeness from which it was engraved, taken by 
M’Clees A Germon. 

Arthitr’s Homk Gazette.—W o refer again to the 
progress of this excellent literary paper, as indicating 
a sound judgment and pure taste in the reading put^ 
lie. It has just entered on the second year, with the 
most flattering prospects, having, in the short period 
of its existence, accomplished a greater triumph than 
has ever been awarded to any similar publication after 
the labors of many years. But why speak of any simi¬ 
lar publications? Where, indeed, shall we find a simi¬ 
lar publication—one devoted exclusively, as it is, to 
the virtues, the duties, the intelligence, and the amuse¬ 
ment of the homo circle—elevated and enlightened, 
familiar and cheerful, as family companions should al¬ 
ways be, in whom there is neither guile nor vulgarity, 
impertinence nor vain pretension ? 

The “ Home Gazette," to sum up all that we conld 
say of it if we spread our thoughts oyer a whole page, ia 
just such a paper as was wanted to fill up a vacuum in 
our periodical literature, and Mr. Arthur’s was just the 
mind to give it the proper tone and impetus. Ac¬ 
quainted himself, as a public moralist, with alt those 
perplexities which assail, more or less severely, the 
happiness of individuals and of families, and having 
studied human nature in the roughest, and in the most 
refined of her schools, no man was better qualified for 
the task than he was. To say that he has nobly per¬ 
formed the duties of his station, and fulfilled all his ob> 
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ligations, would only be to record the award of the 
publiCi whose generous support has been, and will 
continue to be, the just recompense for his labors. 

We copy a description of a bride’s cake sent to the 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace, London. 

Bride Care for the Exhibition. —One of the moat 
splendid bride cakes, we should say, hitherto seen, has 
been for the last few days on view to the ilite of Bel¬ 
gravia, at Mr. Richard Gunter’s establishment, in 
Montcombe Street, Belgrave Square, preparatory to its < 
being placed in the Crystal Palace in the Grand Exhi- j 
bition. Without going into unnecessary detail, we < 
may state that it is of admirable proportion; the cake ? 
itself, exclusive of its elaborate ornaments of refined s 
sugar, weighing above two hundred pounds. The base | 
is sexngonal, three of the six compartments being filled 5 
with bas relie.fs allegorical of the marriage of Cupid < 
and Pysche, the remaining ihree being devoted for the j 
initials and cipher of the bride and bridegroom- The | 
Cf)nipo6ition of the mythological figures is highly ere- | 
ditable to the distinguished artist charged with the de- j 
sign. The figures and auxiliaries are of pure white < 
sugar, on a light pink ground, the first tableau repre- j 
scnting Pysefae's first sight of Cupid; the second, the i 
marriage of Cupid and Pysche in the presence of Venus | ^ 
and Mars—Jupiter, Juno, Ac-, witnessing the cere- j 
many; and the last, the triumph of Cupid and Pysche. j 
Between each of the six compartments are two infant j a 
figures entwined, symbolical of innocence, above j c. 
which are two doves, which form a relief to the orna- j «< 
men led edge of the cake. Alternating round the edge I li< 
are fanciful medallions, each containing an allegory of I as 
the career of that celebrated deity of the ancients, the j 
god of love; and also shields for the emblazoned be- j ' 
raldic arms of the contracting couple, and the arms of j qui 
their respective houses. The top of the cake is covered j bot 
with a network of white sugar, on which rest fix fea- j min 
tooned vases, laden with small bouquets of nuptial j 
flowers. From the centre rises a sexngonaJ column j T< 
with arabesque ornaments, the projecting supports j Fret 
having a small shield for the crests. The column is j time, 
surmounted by a group of lively and Joyous cupids, the j rema 
upper figure, on the shoulders of one of his companions, j 
supporting a basket of white flowers—the orange bios- j 
sora, the lily of the valley, the tuberose, the everlast^ j ^cvera 
iag, the May, snow-drop, Ac., emblematical of youth j 
and purity. The above are the leading features in this j ^et 
truly classical design, the elaborate decoration of the j 
details defying explanation. It far surpasses the cakes j ^ 
made at the time of her majesty^s marriage; for, in j 
this instance, the purest taste, as well as art, has been j ^ 
employed to carry out the design. j / 


Tomato Ketchtf. —The following, from long expe¬ 
rience, wo know to he the best receipt extant for mak¬ 
ing tomato ketchup:— 

TMke one bushel of tomatoes, and boil them until they 
are soft. Squeeze them through a fine wire sieve, and 
add— 

Half a gallon of vinegar; 

One pint and a half of salt; 

Two ounces of cloves ; 
i Quarter of s pound of allspice; 

Three ounces of Cayenne pepper; 

Three tablespoonfuls of black pepper; 

Five heads of garlic, skinned aud separated. 

; Mix together, and boil about three hours, or until 
I reduced to about one-half. Then bottle, without 
I straining. 

Receipt to mare Ritssjan Cream. — A pint of 
cream, the juice of a lemon, and sugar to sweeten to 
your taste, beaten to a strong froth, and flavored with 
vanilla or cordial. For the meringues, beat the 
whites of six eggs for twenty minutes; add to them six 
tablespoonfuls of sifted sugar. Bake the cakes, or 
rather dry them, about three hours in a very cool oven. 

The manner of serving must be familiar to any one 
accustomed to see the dish. 


.. To Remove Blacr Spots from Plate.— Boil the 

t articles in three pints of water with an ounce of cal- 

i cined hartshorn; drain, dry by the fire, and polish with 
soft linen rags which have been boiled in the same 
liquid aud afterwards dried; using purified whitening 

f as the plate powder 

To TAKE Jbos States out or Majible^M/r equal 
quantities of fresh spirit of vitriol and lemon juice in a 
bottle; shake it well; wet the spots, and in s few 
minutes rub with soft linen till they disappear. 

To remove a grease spot from silk, scrape some 
French chalk on the wrong side; let it remain some 
' time, and then brash off. Magnesia is also a good 
remedy. 

When velvet gets plashed from pressure, bolding the 
reverse side over a basin of boiling water will raise 
the pile, and perhaps it may also succeed in the case 
of wet from rain. 


VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, Ac., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

Yeast for home-made bread is easily manufactured 

thus: Boil one pound of good flour, quarter of a pound j 

of brown sugar, and half an ounce of salt, in two gal- j 
Ions of water, for an hour. When nearly cold, bottle j 
and cork it closely. It will be Gt for use in twenty- j 
four hours, and one pint will make eighteen pounds of j 
bread. / . 


< Other means than soap for the purification of the 
I skin are highly objectionable. The various washes 
I and wash powders seriously injure the skin; and, 

‘ though in some cases they may cause the disapp^r- 
ance of redness and eruption, these efforts of nature 
being checked, the system sometimes seriously suffers 
in consequence. Any of the milder kinds of soaps will 
be found to answer the purpose of keeping the bands 
clean, soft, and as white as nature will permit. 


To color jelly red„boil flfteen grains of cochineal, in 
the finest powder, with a drachm and a half of cream 
of tartar, in half a pint of water, very slowly half an . 
hoar. Add, in boiling, a bit of alum the size of a pea. 


< The white varnish used for toys is made of saadsrae. 
j eight ounces; mastic, two ounces; Canada balsam. 
< four ounces; alcohol, one quart. This is white, dry- 
j ing, and capable of being polished when bard. Another 
j varnish for objects of the toilet, such as work-boxes, 
j card-caacs, Ac., is made of gum sandarac, six ounces; 
f elcmi (genuine), four ounces; animi, one ounce; cam¬ 
phor, half an ounce; rectified spirit, one quart. ^Telt 
slowly. These ingr^ients may, of coarse, be tewened 
in proportion. 
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Artificial Coral may be made of four parta of 
yellow resin and one part vermilion, melted together, 
Twigs, cinders, or stones dipped in this assume the 
appearance of coral, and are applicable to grotto or 
fancy work as a subatitate for that costly article 

To remove dirt from old oil paintings, sponge with 
warm water, then cover with spirit of wine, renewed 
for ten minutes, and washing off with water, but with¬ 
out rubbing. Repeat the process nntil the whole is 
removed. 

Fro.m good authority. —In shaking hands with a 
lady, the glove must not be previously removed. 


5a0t)tons. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. Isf.—^Walking-dress of deep violet-colored cash- 
mere ; the front breadth of the skirt lapping over in 
large embroidered scollops, the pattern being a spray 
of full blown convolvulus, with foliage, in a lighter 
shade of purple with green leaves, a new and elegant 
style of embroidery. The mantilla is of heavy white 
silk, with two rows of rich lace, headed by ribbon. 
The ribbon, it will be noticed, is done in fine doul)le 
box plaits, instead of being quilled. The undersleevcs 
are full, and drawn about the wrist. Bonnet of drawn 
silk, in color bouton d'or. There is an edge of lace 
about the brim and cape, and a light plume on the right 
side. Field flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 2d .—Dress of dark brown Mantua silk, very 
heavy, and with a reddish shade shot tliroiigh it. The 
skirt is very full, and the front breadth trimmed with 
ruches of the same material, plaited in small double 
box plaits, very full. It will be noticed that the edges 
are pinked in very fine notches, and the ru'efUs them¬ 
selves are double, the wider one just show'ing outside 
the inner. This trimming, which is also suitable for 
merino or cashmere of a plain color, grow's narrower 
as it approaches the waist. The sacque is of the same 
material, trimmed in the same style, and fitting closely 
to the waist. The loose sleeves give place to full un¬ 
dersleeves of a corresponding mode, and composed of 
embroidered muslin. The bonnet, which relieves this 
plain but elegant costume, is a thick straw, lined 
throughout, and trimmed with dark garnet velvet 
crape, and folds of alternate garnet and crimson at the 
right side, alternate natudsof the same inside the brim, 
and strings, one of garnet nnd the other of crimson. 
One of the most quiet nnd elcg.int costumes of the sea- 
■on, is made complete by gaiters of the same color as 
the dress. 

CHIT-CHAT ON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR OCTOBER. 

Our fashion plate and description being so full this 
month, very little remains to be said. We would par¬ 
ticularly commend the second figure to the attention of 
our ludy renders. The shade of brown described is 
always neat and stylish, and the trimming is one gene¬ 
rally in v<^ue. Indeed^ shirred and plaited ribbons are 
the favorite trimming this season; No. 7 being the 
width used, and a cord is drawn nt a little distance 
from the edge. These ribbons come of every shade 
and variety, to match all kinds of material. One of the 
most elegant dresses we have seen is a Jasper silk 


(shot with seven diflerent colors, but so blended that 
they seem one soft shade of violet), the corsage cut en 
Marquise, or opening square on the bust, instead of the 
V shape so long in vogue. The ribbon encircled the 
throat, and came to the point of the bodice, and bars 
of the same crossed the open space, allowing the chemi¬ 
sette of Honiton lace to show between. The sleeves 
were open, square at the bottom instead of the sloping 
trumpet shape, and trimmed to correspond. The Mar¬ 
quise waists and square sleeves are the most decided 
novelties in making up. Some of the sleeves are made 
to turn back, with a cnfiT an inch or two in width 
directly below the elbow. Undersleeves to suit this 
style have been introduced, though the ordinary shapes 
may still be worn. There is every variety of under- 
sleeves, as may be seen from our various cuts and plates. 
Lace should never be worn with a morning-dress. A 
long, full sleeve of plain cambric or jaconet muslin, 
gathered into a broad band of open stitch or embroided 
cambric, is the most suitable for a dressing-gown, or 
any other home costume. Rich lace or muslin may be 
worn at dinner, or in the evening. It is not unlikely 
that an entire revolution in sleeves may take place 
when the season has fairly commenced. 

For dress materials, silks, cashmeres, merinos, and 
mousselincs will oe worn the same as ever. Silks are of 
bright and broad plaids ; indeed, some of the cashmeres 
come so, while others are large, palm-leaf patterns. 
The whole tendency of the stylo is to gay colors and 
large figures. We cannot approve it heartily, and 
short people must prepare to look “ like horrors,” if 
they adopt it. No short or delicate figure should be 
arrayed in Urge patterns or plaids, were they ten times 
the fashion. 

Ribbons come also in bright plaids, and are very 
pretty and gay for the autumn. Chestnut Street is like 
a garden of tulips, and ull the colors of the raiubow 
seem to meet and mingle in the gay living stream of 
afternoon promenaders. 

Speaking of ribbons, very few have, as yet. laid aside 
their straw bonnets. Onr autamn is so mild, that they 
are universally worn nntil cold weather fairly sots in, 
or the winter openings commence. 

Many of our readers nt a distance will be glad to 
learn that Miss Wharton will again give her time and 
taste to millinery orders, having for sometime previ¬ 
ous discontinued that branch of her large business ; nnd 
now resuming it only for the accommodation of her 
own circle of regular visiters to her rooms, or those at 
the South nnd West who have been so often guided by 
her good taste and judgment. Next month, we hope to 
give some novelties imported by her, to suit a Philadel¬ 
phian atmosphere. Velvet trimming of two colors is 
the favorite stylo for straw bonnets. This is also 
^given in the plate. Green and gold, green and purple, 
garnet and crimson, brown and blue, are the favorite 
contrasts. 

Gaiters are worn with or without the patent leather 
tips, as suits the wearer. They should always be of 
the same color, or in harmony with the usual walkin*'- 
dress. Nothing is more decidedly ungenteel than a 
dark silk and light gaiters. For home slippers, em¬ 
broidered bronze still continues fashionable. The figure 
is done in fine chain stitch, and filled up by silk, like 
lace application work. They arc made up with a quil¬ 
ling of narrow satin ribbon, of the same color as the 
silk. Green, bine, and cherry colors are the favorites, 
forming one or two small points on the instep. 

Fashiox. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK I 

THE BOOK OF THE NATION AND ARTS UNION OF AMERICA!! 

This Work ia conducted at an animal expense of over $100,000, paid Writexs, 
Artists, Mechanics, and the Women of our country. 

The “ Lady’s Book” is now in the twenty-second year of its publication by the same Pobl/she^-a fact un- 
prefedenied in the history of any American‘Magazine. Nothing but real worth in a publication could be the 
«‘ause of so prolonged nn existence, especially in the literary world, where everything is so evanescent. Hun- 
dred.s of magazines have been started, and, after n short life, have departed—while the “Lady’s Book” alone 
stands triumphant, a proud monument reared by the Ladies of America as a teslimorwof their own worth. 
We do not ask the public to take solely our own statement, but we annex a few, a very few, of the notices that 
we have on hand from the cotemporary press of the day. 

NOTICES BY THE PRESS OF "" GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK.” 

Godey has a go-aheadativeness which is sure to render him thepriocc of magazine oublishers.—Lyniw 

It is a long way ahead of all similar magazines in its gelling up and general appearance.— 

No man, woman, or child can read “Godey’s Lady’s Book” without feeling ennobled and improved. Va. 
Pilot. 

The “Book” is an “art union” of itself, and in no way can so many truly fine and valuable engraving!; lie 
procured as by subscribing for it.— Woodstoci; Age. 

Godey is truly deserving of the premium of publishing the best magazine extant.— Maine Advertiser. 

Goiley’s is emphatically a book for the ladies It might appropriately be termed “ The Book of Beauty. — 
iVora Scotian. 

The utmost that art in its highest perfection can do, is now lavished on this work.—Perrysvi//e Eagle. 

For the sake of the future h^piness of our kind, we wish every female in Canada was a reader of “ Godey s 
Lady’s Book.”— Intelligencery Canada West. 

The truth is, Godey is insurpassablc in the style, taste, and talent of his periodical.— New Castle Pem. 

It still leads off at the head of American magazines.^Plymouth News. 

Godey is certainly ahead of all the other monthlies, both in style and matter.— Newmarlet Democrat. 

All the magazines are enterprising, but we cannot help thinking that Mr. Godey with his “Lady’s Book 
bears off the palm.— 

For beauty and taste, we place it first among all the magazines.—Romney Argns. 

A ladv’Si parlor cannot be ornamented more richly than by the “ Lady’s Book.” In fact, no parlor is com¬ 
plete without it.—Troy Times. ^ 

We invite alt who are desirous of seeing the greatest work of the day nowpublishcd—the “Lady’s Book — 
to call at our office.—La. Register. 

Godey’s we think the best of all the magazines published in America.—Perrysburg Reveille. 

Many persons, who seek no farther than our title, presume that the “Lady's Book” is intended merely for 
the amusement of a class, and that it does not enter into the discus.^ion of those more important questions con- 
neefej with the realities and the duties of life which every' well-informed wonuin, mother and daughter, shorn 
1)6 acQuamted with. But such is not the fact. It is now, as it has ever been, our constant care to cornbine, in 
the pages pf the ^^Lady^s Book” whatever is useful, whatever is elevating, whatever is pure, dignified, and 
virtuous in sentiment, ’with whatever mav afford rational and innocent amusement. 

msn msmjs Msmmsss oa sw. . 

The publisher of the ''Lady’s Book” performs all he promises, and, as some of our exchanges are kind 
enough to say, “more than he promises.’^ Each number of the “ Lady’s Book” contains at least 


either m LINE, STIPPLE, or MEZZOTINT, and sometimes FOUR. 

GODEY^S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES 

are published monthly, and are considered the only ready valuable fashion plates 

havehce/i the standard for over twenty-one years. In addition to the above, every month selections from the 
following are given, with simple directions that ail ir^y understand :— 

Undoubted ReoeiptB, Model Cottagee, Model Co^ge Pattenu for Wind^^ 

Curtains, Mueic, Crochet V7ork, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork^CrocLet ITower 
Work Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work, 
Children’B and In&nta Clotbee, Capes, Cape, Chemisettes—in Sne, 
everything that can interest a Lady will find Its appro* 
priate place in her own Book* 


- $10 

- JO 

- 20 


TERMS CiSnTPiHinilErTfSTilE'TnJriuff^ 

TwoJpiei'ly^r, - • ' ' / One copy, 5 veat,. - - - 

One coDV 2 veirs - • ' " " ^ / ^epies, 1 year, 

^ *jiad one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of ten. 

No old subscriber will be received into a club imtil all arreara^s are paid. 

^ Fmall notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady s Book. 

Club subscribers will be scat to different towns. 

jgsfsirsiaa Mj* A» 

US €^hesinui Sireei, JPhitadeiphUh 
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P H IL A,D HL PH I, A. 

WEEKLY eiBCULATION, FOBTY mUEAED ■ COPIES! 

Thx '* Dollar Nawapaper** ia afforded tu single aubacribera at One Dollar per year, and ia the only paper of ita 
character publiahed at ao low a price. It ia printed on a targe imperial sheet of white paper, with amau, new, and 
beautiful type, and is as handsome in appearance, and contains as much* reading matter as do the larger weekly papers, 
which cost twice as much. ArrangeiaeaU have been effected with some of the ablest story writers in the country, 
both male and female, for 

A SERIES OF FIRST-RATE STORIES .AND JfOUVELLETTES, 

f«*r which the ‘^Dollar Newspaper,it ia believed, pays out more money than any other Family Newspaper in the 
United States. 

.TlSBJIiS PBR TEjIR: 

One Copy, for one year, - - - •! Thirty-Four Copies, for one year, - $25 

Six Copies, « ... 6 < Porty-Two Copiee, - - 30 

Thirtcecn Copies, ... 10 Fifty Copies, “ - - 35 

Twenty Copies, “ . - - 15 Seventy-Five Copies, “ - - 50 

Twenty-Seven Copies, “ - - - ' 20 One Hundred and Filty Copies, one year 100 

The money, in every iastanoe, to aecompany the order, and free of postage, to be directed to the publishers, Phila¬ 
delphia. No subscription received for a shorter period of time than one year. 

To insure the privileges extended in this offer to Clubs, the conditions must be literally complied with, and, as 
regards the formation of the clnbs, the whole number must b^in at the same time. 

ALL THE LATE AND IMPORTANT NEWS 

may always be found in the columns of the ‘^Dollar Newapoper.’* In tTiis particular it stands unrivaled, its ma¬ 
chinery and other facilities for printing a cheap family paper being unequaled by any other newspaper eatabliahment 
iu the country. 

BESIDES A FARMER’S DEPARTMENT OF ORIGINAL MATTER, 

this Popular Family Weekly is supplied with a variety of reading matter, which will reward the perusal of any intel- 
ligenl person in the community, comprising Origiuul nnd Select Stories; Humorous Sketches; Tales of Travel; Ro- 
niancesj Sketches of Real Life; Valuable Biographies; Poetry, Serious, Sentimental, and Humorons; a Cidumn for 
the Curious; Gems from New Works; Local Matters; Reviews of New Publications; Popular Lectures; Scientific 
Novelties; Anecdotes; Opinions; Glimpses of the Law; Foreign Correspondence, and B’oreign and Domestic News 
to the latest hour; Congressional and Legislative Intelligence; Accidents and Casualties; Financial Articles; Re¬ 
ports of all the Markets; Miscellaneous Editorial Articles; and a eombinatton of information and amusing sketches, 
facts, nnd foncies, such as never before has been seen in one publication. 

All orders must be addressed, post-paid, to 

A. £L SIMMONS A Co., PubUshers of the Dollar Newspaper, 

S. W. Comer of Third and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


sw* GREAT REDUCTION OF POSTAGE ON ^ 

SCOTT’S WGEKLT FAPEB. 


From the let of July, 1851, the Postage on thislar^ and TOpular Family Journal is reduced, 
aod, at the beginning of 1852, it will be again enlarged by adding Six Columns more of Reading. 

Persons atib.'^cribing in the interim will secure the elegant Premiums, and have the benefit of the enlaige- 
roent—the “ Paper” is now the Largest of the Philadelphia weeklies—without incurring any additional expense 
for subscription or postage. 

The publisher, to accommodate nil, and to place it within the power of the hnmblest family not only to receive his 
jonmal fifty-two weeks in a year, but to have in their possession also n beautiful house ornament, he proposes, for this 
YIAR ORLY, to offer the following PREHttlUSl TKIiAfS i 

Single copy, one year (with an elegant premium engraving), • - - - S2 

Four copies (and a premium to the getter-up of the club), • 5 

Ten copies (and a premium to the getter-up of the club), - - . . - 10 

Twenty copies (and a magnificent engraving to every subscriber), - - - ^ 

THB PRBMlUJi PliATBS. 


Any person sending S3 in advance, will receive “ SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPBR”/or one year, and any ora of the 
following costly and beautiful fine mezzotint and steel Parlor Prints ;— 

CuaisT Blkssiro Littlk Childbbr. —Jesus said, Suffer little children to come unto me,aful forbid them mot, 
T®'’ of such is the kingdom of heaven. —Matt. xix. 14. ^ 

(This is one of the very best large size mezzotint engravings. It contains seventeen full-length figures, engraved in 
the very best style of art, and covers a space of 285 square inches-~cost of engravuig, S1800 I The retail price is S3. Fur 
S3, we will furnish the paper one year and the colored print.] 

The First Pratsb.—“ Our i^ther who art in Heaven, hallowed be thy aams.’* 

[This is a neat, chaste, instructive, nnd appropriate parlor print, 26 by 21 inehes in size. It is a fins mezzotint, 
engraved in superior style. The store price of this print is a^o $3.] 

117* Them are no wood-cuts or lithographs in our premiums. 

THB OliUB PRBBfIUHS. 


fD* Clubs of Twenty will be famished with the Paper one year, and every subscriber in the Club will receive any 
ORK of the following beautiful mezzotint and steel large size parlor engravings 

The Rev. John Wrslbt Prbachiro ir thb Gwbnaf Amphithkatrb. 

[This engraving is a fine mezzotint, and is the best wo have yet seen—cost of engraving, S1600. The pictnre is 23 
by 20 inches, and the retail price of it is S2-] . . 

America Gtrinsn by Wisdom _ An allegorical representation of the United States, denoting their independence and 

pros^rity. The engraving is 24 by 18 inches. Store price, $2.] 

Prbsidrrt Taylor and his VVar Horse. —A fine mezzotint, engraved at a cost of SIOOO. 

The Reverie. —(Plain). This beautiful mezzotint engraving will be furnished, Mneolored, to club subscribers. 
The store price of this print, plain, is S2. 

Remarks. —It will be unuerstoi^ that every subseriber in • dub of twenty shall receive any one of the last four 
described plates he may select. By paying SI, he will obtain a S3 journal fifty-two weeks, and an engraving that ho 
cannot otherwise ob ain for less than S3. The getter-up of the club will reeeive any extra engraving, in the last list, 
he may select, or two of one kind, if he prefers it. Address, post-paid. 


KNDRBW SCOTT, Publlslser, Nw. 119 CHeaCnnt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK-EXCELSIOE. 

MsMTBMt^RV MVR PWCTORWM. 

THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 

4ft«t mioar 09 Asram* 

VOL. XLm.—OCTOBER, 1851. 

This Woric is Oondiictod at aa Ezpensa of over $100,000 per ananin, paid to Wiiton, 


Artists, and Wochanios of our own Country. 


EMBELLISHMENTS, Ac. 

1. THE HEART’S RESOLVE. « And ye shall wmlk in silk attire.” Engraved expressly 

for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

2. MEMORV. An engraving in line, printed in colors—a peculiarity of Godey’s Lady/s 

Book, by - 

3. MODEL COTTAGE No. 2, IN THE TUDOR. STYLE. Engraved by 

4. A PEEP AT THE FAIR.” The best line engraving of a Fashion ever executed in 

this country. Engraved by ...... 

5. 6. PATTERNS FOR WINDOW CURTAINS. From the original Parisian designs. 

Two engravings. Engraved by ...... 

' 7. MUSIC— Song of the Affections. Words by Wm. P. Mulchinock; Music by 
8. 9. INTERIOR OF COTTAGE IN THE TUDOR STYLE. Two engravings. By 
10,11 COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS. Two engravings. Engraved by 

13. THE SERENADE. Engraved by. 

14. GARDEN DECORATIONS. Engraved by. 

16, 16. ADDITIONAL DESIGNS FOR WINDOW CURTAINS. Engraved by 
17-19. MORNING ROBE AND UNDERSLEEVES. Three engravings. Engraved by 

20. FRINGE-MAT. Engraved by ------ - 

21, 22. COTTAGE FURNITURE. Two engravings. Engraved by - - 


D. Stxvxns. 
Gko. Gilbert. 


J. I. Peask. 


J. Frost. 

Wm. E. Richardson. 
Geo. Gilbert. 

J. Frost. 

W. Croome. 

M. A. Jones. * 

Geo. Gilbert. 

J. Frost. 

G. \V. JoNn. 

J. Frost. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTENTS. 


The Heart’s Resolve, W AHet B. Ntal, - - - 

Memory, by John Duffey, - . . 

On Press, translated from tk* FVeweA, by Z>r. Edwin A. 

AtUe, . 

Trouting on Jessup's River, by C W. Webbtr^ 

Costumes of nil Nations, • . - - - - 

C<miVssions of u Dreamer, by Mrs. E. Oakts Smithy 
The Serenade, from th* German of Vklana^ - . - 

Katrine.—A Simple Tole, by Mrs. E. L. Cvskimg, 

“ Yonng Imve’s Dream.” by The Avthor o/“ Miss Bre¬ 
mer’s Visit to Cooper^s LandingJ^ etr. etc. - - - 

Hugh Kvans; or, The Y'oung Statcsmaa, by The Author 
ofWreaths and Branches ,. - . - . 

Garden Dec<»rntionf, 

Correspondence between Elisha Boudinot ond George 

Washington..-- 

The Departed..... 

Sonnet, by tVm. Alexander, . 

The Wind and the WiKids, by Emily Jterrmarm, - 
The Forsaken. h\ Wm. H. MeCalla, - - - . 

The Saviour’s Prayer, by the late Miss HarrisiU J. 
Meek, . 
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200 


201 
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207 

209 

211 

212 


237 


237 

238 

239 


239 


Astrology, by Ida Baldwin. - . - . 

An American Song, bv William Ross Wallace, 

The Hour hir thee and me, by C. C. Butler, 

"No I^etter,” by Jifftay Groy, 

Ramilcar l,eadiug Hannibal to the Temple, bv 
J. Porur. - - - . . . : 

My Mother’s Grave, by Amanda M. Douglass, 
lAiment for a Wife, by Mrs. Jane B. Pierce 
“ God Bless you,” by W. Wallace Ukaw, 

Window Curtains,. 

Sonnets—I. Despair; II. Hope, by Jno. S. Dujfey^ 
Morning Robe and Undersleeves, - 
Knitted Baby’s Boot, ... 

Netting.—Fringe-Mat, - - - 

Cottage Furniture, - - - - 

Editors’ Table, - - - . 

Words from the Heart, by Btata, - 
Literary Notices, . - - - 

Publisher’s Department, - - - 

Various Useful Receipts, 

Fushions, - - . . . 
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Extract from the Law. 

” And there shall be charged open every magasinc of no greater weight than one ounce, for uny dip* 
tanee not exceeding 500 miles, one cent, and for each additional ounce or fraction of an ounce one cent; 
for any distance exceeding 600 miles, and not exceeding 1500 miles, doable those rates. And all pub¬ 
lishers of periodicals, newspapers, ko., which shall not exceed sixteen ounces in weight shall be allowed 
to interchange their publicatiOBS reciprocally free of postage. Subscribers to all periodicals shall be 
required to pay one quarter's postage in advance, and in all such cases the postage shall be one-hslf the 
foregoing rates." 

GODBY’S LADY’S BOOK, only two cents fbr 500 miles.— This will compriw? 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut., New York, New Jer¬ 
sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, and parts of South Carolina, Tennessee and Ken- 
luclty. Over 500 and under 1500 miles the postage is only four eents; this will comprise T(jxas 
ca the southwest, Iowa on the northwest and extends 700 miles west of the Mississippi River. All 
the subscriber has to do is to pay for three months' subscription in advance at the office where he 
ie<^ives Lis book to entitle him to the above rates—that is, six cents for three months for 600 
or twelve cents for three months for 1500 miles, or twenty-four cents for three months for a. 

' . 1500 miles. 


NOW is the time to subw’riW and got the Nos. from the commencement of the year. 
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ratrst /asIiiDns fnr InJtips' Hiiiing Ctpsspj. 

SEE DESCR IPTIOW. 
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MODEL COTTAGE. 


i 

i 



A Dwelling with four rooms^ a had: kitchen^ and 
other conveniences. 

Accommodation.’’^ThxB is calculated to afford a 
very comfortable habitation; and, all the rooms be¬ 
ing’ on the ground-floor, the walls may be built of 
earth, and the apartments heated by flues in the 
floor from the back kitchen. 

The ground-plan shows a porch, a; a kitchen, h ; 
a parlor, c; two bed-rooms, d and e; a lobby, f 


(lighted from the dairy); a closet, g ; wood or coal 
house, h\ pantry, t; commode, k\ dairy, /; and 
back kitchen, m. 

Construction .—The walls may be of stone, fur¬ 
nished with blocking courses; the roof of slate; and 
the windows of sashes hung with weights and pul¬ 
leys. The floors may be of boards, or paved, and 
heated by flues from the hack kitchen. 

General Estimate .—Cubic contents 19,468 feet; 
at 10 cents per fool, $1946 80; at 5 cents, $973 40. 
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G O DE Y’S 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBEfi, 1851. 


COUNSEL — THE EVIL AND THE GOO' 

BT ALICE B. NEAL. 


“ Mexta ! Meeta !” 

It was not the voice of the reeds by the margin 
of the pool that sounded so clearly above the whir 
of her spinning-wheel—so clearly, that the maiden 
paused in her busy task, and looked upward and 
around m the glimmering twilight. But the task 
was long, and the day closed swiftly; there was no 
lime to seek for the intruder. 

“ Meeta ! beautiful Meetn!” 

Close at her very side, as if it had crept along lie 
^en sward, trembling through the ground ivy and 
e lue-cyed sparrow-grass, murmuring over the 
light npples as musical as they, came again that 
»oft, clear whisper. 

‘‘ Ves,” said the maiden’s heart, I o»» beautiful. 
The waves tell me so as I gather cresses every 
raoratng: and the roses prove it, for their hearts 
are not clearer or richer in coloring than my cheek. 
The hly tells me so; for am I not as fair ? and the 
"oaitng swan, swinging silently on the margin of 

repoae, and the shining 
read, of flax that I spin, are not sofler or mote 
Iken than my tresses; the violets, my eyes are 
'teaame h„e as theirs. Yes, I on. beau^liful.” 

voice. 'he 

iiJ,“h‘‘‘“t The long shin¬ 
er he!nn^* her fingers, 

^ head drooped forward as one whose mind i 

to palter from which she had chanted her moml 

ailoraiior’a7'"*n*’**^l*“'' innocent 

'he treasi’ ‘o the ground, and lay, with all 

feet AndTh”*^ “"h'edeO at her 

'tot,htlfbu . ‘hose white and dimpled 

ane cla.nZi ! u ^ »rma as 

Pe<i her hands bitterly, and they gleamed 

85* 


forth like ivory to the soft light of the crescent moon 
just float,ng upward. Her heart bad not deceived 
hcr-Meeta was very beautiful. "‘‘‘'^'ved 

Fie on thee for a dreamer soul tk« 
again, but more gaylyand still nearer, while a'wm 
man, young and also strangely lovely snriinv f 
her concealment behind the brake of 7 ^ 

of blossoms had hidden her. 

Meeta started to her feet and tl,. .:ii 
broke from their fastening, falling over Ihro'aTwd 

her waist half caressingly, hLf k riavf l'‘“‘”"* 
» So I have found thee at last d • 
own beauty, and weary of the 

lighten. Pvetty Meeta, no wonder thM H- 
ful form shrinks from such coarse carm^'* 
these delicate limbs find no rest on^tT"”*’ 
thine humble pallet. And these hand, so eh?”! °/ 
so daintily colored, blushing to the fi f*'®**- 
their own perfection—ah, there am e ^ ®‘ 

toil upon them ! Look, 

and flowing! What would i . ”'®®®''te<l 

like thine !%e» netr te^re k" 

trod a Ijghi and springing sien ^ ^ 

I through an airy measure ^ound.s 

i ... 

“Nay, nay, girl! is th,-, 

friend, who has left soft lights aB?!! i^ 

I and the merry dance to com’« • ^ ‘tofaliers, 
“‘®y ««. the gay revefem"'Th' 

himself does not disdain to mingle wii h , 
i ^®ry '■OSes in my bosom were olsr^d v*'” ’ 

I Andhehasheardof,hiT‘^J^!7*>V‘'i* 

Well, mayhap it was a little bird told^e ISe- 
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how a fair maiden span in the sunshine, and sang 
so merrily, ihal the very thrushes came to listen, 
and the brook danced lo the music. Bui another 
than the thrushes came, and thought the singer 
wondrous fair, and sought her side lo tell her so. 
And the maiden blushed, but would not smile. Her 
blue eyes were veiled and downcast; but a new 
light burned therein, kindled by those kindly glances. 
Ah, thou seesl I know the tale; and now he w’ails 
for thee, lo make thee his own, amid all that splen¬ 
dor; nnd I come, thine old friend, a willing ambas¬ 
sador, lo bid thee join our gallant company.” 

“Hush, Nornal Why have you come to me? 
You know—you know what separates us. Leave 
me to my simple, humble life. Leave me to peace 
and obscurity.” 

» Peace! Ha! ha !” laughed the stranger, gayly. 
“Such peace as thou hast known since then ! To 
wake wearily w'ith the day’s dawn, every limb 
aching with the labor of yesterday. To go about 
household tasks, disdaining even the lightest, be¬ 
cause of the servitude of which it is a badge. 
Loathing the coarse dark bread, and the crisp wa- 
tercresses, with visions of flowing wine and dainty 
cheer, that come by right to others far less beauti¬ 
ful than thee. Turning the heavy wheel without a 
song, while musing upon all these things, and don¬ 
ning this coarse robe with thoughts of the silken 
softness shrouding forms far more coarsely mould¬ 
ed ! If this be peace !” 

The girl pushed back the heavy hair, which 
fccmed to stifle her. She no longer resisted; she 
stood passive in that soft, yet compelling clasp. 

“ Come W'ith me,” said Noma. “ ’Tis but a step. 
A-Iight wind W’ill waft us to the other shore. Come 
nearer, and catch the soft breath of perfume gush¬ 
ing from those fragrant groves. Hear that burst of 
festal music, ravishing the very soul as it steals 
over (he water! See, the lights are gleaming ; but 
not more brightly than (he eyes of love that will 
welcome thee ! Such wild, fervent devotion as 
thy silly heart never dreamed of! Giving up (be 
very love of Heaven for thine! Living for thee— 
dying for thee, Meeta!” 

The pure white hand trembled, the maiden’s bo¬ 
som heaved with a low, shuddering sigh. 

» Come—come away. I cannot wail longer upon 
thoe. Every hour shall bring some new joy from 
the love that has no law but thine own sweet will. 
Away with toil, and care, and servitude! Away, 
ta‘<k8 unmeet for thee! Jewels shall shine upon 
this fair round throat, and loop back the rich dra¬ 
pery that will add a thousandfold to thy charms, 
and fla^^h in thy floating hair. Come away, Meeta, 

IX /” another voice, cold¬ 

ly and sternlv, (o the beautiful, guilty creature. 

MOnce more,” cried Norna, with a wild impa¬ 
tience, stamping upon the flowers at her feet, while 
a fierce gleam shot through the pleading softness of 
her languid eyes—“ will thou come, Meeta?” 

A quick gasping throb, one beseeching glance lo 


j the serene heavens, one thought of prayer, a pang, 
j and the struggle was ended. 

\ “ Nay, leave me, for thy very touch is pollution, 

\ sending a strange fever through my brain; thine 
I eyes thrill me with fearful thoughts! I cannot go 

< With thee ! I may not even listen lo thy words! 

< Leave me, Norna! leave me, for the love of 
\ Christ!” 

And then, with a loud, insulting laugh, the baffled 
temptress had departed, and Meeta stood with 
hands enclasped and eyes low’ered dowTi, listening 
to another voice, the counsel of one who had been 
her guide from childhood. 

“ Follow me ; for I hava never deceived thee,” 
she said. “ This is no place for thee, ia the very 
sight of such mad revelry. Ah, was it wise to 
leave the sliadow of the cottage roof, and plant iby 
wheel where sounds like these float past? Is it 
maidenly to stand there with thy girdle unbound, 
and the wind toying with thy hair? Bind up the 
scattered locks, and let me lead thee.” 

The rustling foliage of the grove, the ripple of 
the waters, the gleaming of distant lights, the faint 
gushes of song, and mirth, and laughter, the per¬ 
fume of flowers—all these were left far in the dis¬ 
tance ; for their path lay beneath the shadow of a 
huge cliff, past the chapel with its silent spire, down 
the rugged steps hewn in the living rock ; a rough, 
toilsome way, and Meeta’s delicate feel were tom 
and bleeding when they reached the smooth, hard 
bench. They stood there alone, with but the heavy 
shadow of the cliffs, the light step of the faithful 
Leon, and the deep, solemn roar of the waves 
breaking at their very feet. The cool salt breeze 
came freshly to the burning forehead «f the maiden 
It wns this deep calmness, this solemn voice of the 
sea, this cold kiss of its waves, that her fevered 
heart had need of. 

“ Look, Meeta, far out upon the wide expanse. 
Wave after wave rising, falling, stretching out to 
the horizon, bounded only by what we have called 
Heaven. It is thus with our lives. Standing upon 
the narrow beach, we look out to an eternity bound¬ 
less as the sea would seem lo thee. Ever its waves 
are rising, falling. Ever we hear the deep warning 
voice of its waters. Look, child; I do not chide 
thee. 

“ Look in thine own heart, Meeta. Thou hast 
been sorely templed. How was it that thy heart 
never throbbed rebelliously before ? Ever since 
thine orphanhood thou hast eaten the bread of 
cheerful labor. It is no new thing to thee! Probe 
more deeply still. There was a day when an evil 
shadow fell upon thy path; then was it that thy 
dreams began. Silting hour by hour beside (he still 
waters of the lake, laving Ihy white feel, thridding 
the tresses that fell around thee, enamored of thine 
own beauty ; so pride came, and by pride the an¬ 
gels of Heaven are debased. Pride that would 
not let thee kneel to ask purely, “ this day thy daily 
bread;” and so the needful petition W'hich follows 
it was no longer uttered. Am I not right, Meeta? 
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The listener gave no response, but still stood 
drooping and downcast, as the fountain of penitence 
and contrition welled forth in her soul at these gen¬ 
tle words. 

“ These rocks are cold and bare. The sea has a 
hoarse murmur, the wind is shrill, but it is more 
like our life than the scenes thou hast IcA behind. 
Its lessons are oilentimes cold and harsh, its paths 
rugged; but no i)oisonous breath comes in such an 
air as this, strength only to nerve the frame, and 
lightness to raise the drooping spirit. I have brought ; 
thee here to show thee paths of happiness—not such 
as Noma wooed thee to with her wild eloquence. 
The world lures thee with all that can delight the 
eye or charm the sense. Its flatteries are sweet, 
its pleasures glow in the distance. But the soft 
Words are hidden wounds, that burn and rankle ; its 
pleasures leav’c a wild unrest, more fearful for 
their passing oblivion of care and sorrow. Then j 
the brow is wreathed with flowers but to cool the j 
throbbing pain, and behind the false smiles tears are | 
prisoned. Ask Norna if she is happy, save in for- ^ 
getfulness or mad revelry. Do I grieve thee, | 
Meeta ?” j 

“Oh no! no ! thou art too kind !” she murmured, i 
“ So the heart—this wild, restless, fluttering heart i 
hath other teachers, and our Father sends us the ' 


message. Toil is lightened when we take the task 
as from his hand; and affliction is but a passing 
cloud, whose showers bring blossoms from the 
earth. To some are given lowly ways to tread, 
though brightened by a cheerful spirit, and made 
I rough only with thorns of our own fostering. Beau¬ 
ty is His gift, Meeta, and shall we make His gift a 
minister to unholiness, offering it upon the altar of 
sinful passions ? Oh, Meeta, the angels are beauti¬ 
ful, but they are likewise pure ! 

And be thou, too, pure in heart, for this is far 
greater loveliness than symmetry of form or the 
wealth of flowing tresses. Guard it tenderly from 
every evil thought; let no vain imagination, no sel¬ 
fish longing dwell there. For none but the pure in 
heart are pure in word and lile; and without purify 
there is naught of peace.” 

Oh, it was a gentle pressure, far more kindly than 
the thrilling clasp of Norna! and the voice had a 
touching cadence more musical than (he wild melo¬ 
dy the revelers sang. So they turned; and, with 
the sea before her, an emblem of the eternity in 
which the sands of life are merged, and the chapel 
cross far onward p<dnting to the serene heavens, 
the humble, strugglingprayer for penitence east out 
Pride, and the maiden’s heart welcomed gladly its 
guest of old Content. 


AUNT TABITHA'S F I E E S I D E. 

No. III.-HER ACCOUNT OF GOING TO THE ACADEMY 

BStTB WOODLEY, 


‘Good evening. Miss Williams,” said Aunt Ta- 
bitha; “walk right along to the fire and take a 
cheer. Lizzy, take Miss Williams’ things. Ra¬ 
ther coolish out doors this evenin’, I guess; for, 
though I ’m warm as wool setiin’ here in the chim- 
bley corner, I obsarved, when I went to the winder 
jest now, that the stars looked as bright as .so many 
shillin’s.” 

“ Yes, there is quite a keen air this evening,” 
replied Mrs. Williams. 

“ Is your darter Nancy purty cleverly, scnce she 
got home from the ’cademy ?” 

“Quite well, I thank you.” 

“^Vell, I’ni thankful to hear if, I’m sure. If 
she’d a fared as I did, when I went to the ’cademy, 
she’d ben pined away to an atomy by the eend of 
the farm.” 

“Why, aunt,” said Paul, “did you ever go to 
the academy ?” 

” Yes, I went about four weeks. I sot out to go 
a whole farm, for I was as sensible of the vally of 
larnin’ as anybody ; but, though lamin’ is vallyble, 
life IS vallybler still, and I raly b’leve ’twould ben 
t e death of me, if I’d persevered in tryin’ to stay 
the tarm out.” 


Vou shouldn’t have studied so hard as to ininre 
your health,” said Paul. ^ 

“ The land! ’Twa’n’t studyin’ hard that hart 
me- twas cause I couldn’t get halfenough to eat 
I want to know, Miss Williams, if your darter never 
met with any trouble in that way 

Not that I know of. I never heard any com- 

sa^’ ^ I for 

Come, aunt, let us hear how you fared,” said 

Well, you see, the summer I was in 
teenth year, Squire Mason’s oldest darter and T 
3or Porter’s two darters sot out to go to k 
- cadetny. The Masons and 
most genteelest people in the place; and the m 
1 heerd of it, I fel, detarmi.^d, iti rly 
that I would go too; for, in them day. I cal 
to hold my head as high as any of the ga|, 

I spoke to father and mother about if thev'f ^'" 
seem to think ’twas raly worth wh i ’ 'u 
■i seeiu’ that I was so airne'::!; «->«»>•’ 

go. So 1 went right to work, and fltered m v 
^ cambric gownd, and new trimnted my layCwf 
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too crape, boides goin’ to the expense of a new 
gingham and a new calico. Sally Majerry cut and 
baited ’em for me; and a complete hand she was, 
Joo—they sol as iical as wax. Be.sidcs the gownds, 
I was obleegcd to have ribbiti for my bunnet, and a 
pair of while silk gloves. Kid gloves wa’n’l so 
much in vogue in them days as they are now. Well, 
I got everything in readiness, and, the day afore the 
one the larm was to begin, father and I sot out for 
Beech wood ’cademy. We had as good a horse and 
shay as there wa.s in the place; and mother, all I 
could do and say, would make me take a good 
chunk of sweet cake and some doughnuts. ‘ May¬ 
be,’ saj^s she, ‘ you ’ll feel kind o’ bashful at first, 
and wont like to cat as much at the table as you 
raly need.’ 

“ When we got to our journey’s eend, the first 
thing w'as to look out a boardin’-place. Father 
tried to git me in where Peggy Mason and the Por¬ 
ter gals were goin’ to board, but we arrived too 
late; as many had ben ingaged as could be accom¬ 
modated. We then called to several places, but 
they were all full. At ^*<1, a woman told us that 
she guessed all the housen were filled up except 
Miss Sloman’s. 

“ ‘ Is Miss Sloman’s a good place ?’ said father. 

“ ‘ Oh, yes, in one sense it is,’ say.s she. ‘It’s a 
nice stiddy place as ever was. Miss Biles, the 
percept ress, boards there. She’s a sister to Miss 
Sloman.’ 

“ ‘ That’s jest the thing,* says father. ‘ If the 
school-marm boards (here, she ’ll teach the gals 
good manners.’ 

“ I can't say that I fell dreadful w^eli pleased at 
the idee of boardin’ where she did, ’cause I thought 
I shouldn’t know how to act genteel enough; but I 
was obleegeci to go, for, as the woman suspected, 
all the other housen were full. Father got some¬ 
body to pint out where Miss Sloman liv^ed, and it 
proved to be snug to the ’cademy-bouse, and had 
a triraendous gloomy look, I thought. Father 
knocked, and a puirson come to the door and gin us 
an invite to walk into the sellin’-roora. He asked 
for Miss Sloman, and she soon made her appear¬ 
ance. 

“ ‘My darter that’s with me,’ says he, ‘has a 
notion of ’tendin’ the ’cademy a tarm, and I thought 
I should like to git her in here to board.’ 

“ ‘ You ’re jc.'-t in time,’ says she. ‘ I ’ve got 
accommodations for o'ny twelve boarders, and I’ve 
already ingaged ’leven.’ 

“ ‘It ’» lucky we got here jest as we did, then,* 
says father. 

“ ‘ Very forlinate,’ says she. ‘ Come, my dear, 
take off your things.’ 

“ So I look off my bunnet ns curful as I could, 
(hough I expected nothin' but what I should rumple 
my hair; but, on lookin’ into the glass, I found it 
looked as slick as a mole, and my new gingham 
gownd shined sofne, I guess. I didn’t feel a bit con- 
samed but that I should look as well as any of the 
^8. The most I was afeerd of was that I should 


' fail in the lamin’ part; for, though I could write 
; and cipher, and read a chapter in the Testament 
I equal to a minister, grammar and pberlosophy and 
I logic, and all that kind o’ stuff, looked amazin’ dark 
; to me. 

“ Well, you see, ’twas jest about noon, so Miss 
; Sloman could do no less than to ask father to stay 
to dinner. He was glad enough to accept the invi¬ 
tation, for there was no tavern in the place; and, 
arter eat in’ breakfast by candlelight, and ridiu’ 
twenty mile, and then walkin’ round an hour or 
two arter a boardin’-place, he felt the need of some 
dinner, I can tell you. For my own part, the idee 
of bein’ left among strangers, and of the tarnal logic 
and ’stronomy, and so on, that I expected I’d got to 
grapple with, took my appetite purty much off. 
And I thought to myself, ’twas a massy there was 
somethin’ to take it off, when I come to see what 
there was on the table. Why, every individiwal 
thing there was, pul ’em all together, wouldn’t ben 
enough for more than two or three reasonably 
hearty men a meal, and there was no less (ban fif¬ 
teen of us sot down to the table. What there was 
wa’n’t dreadful good: for meat kind, there was a 
little fried beef, tough as leather, and some potalers; 
while, to top off w'ith, there was a biled Indian pud- 
den, heavy and hard as lend, with sass that ap¬ 
peared to me to be nothin’ more nor less than some 
gruel w'ith a spunful or two of molasses stirred 
into it. 

“ Thinks I to myself, ’twill be a purty nice pint to 
make the pudden hold out, so as for each one to 
have a slice, for ’twa’a’t bigger than two common 
sized apple-dumplin’s. But it not only hild out, but 
there w’as a piece left (for manners, I s’pose); for 
Miss Sloman had the knack of makin’ a little go a 
good ways, as I soon larnt to my sorrer. When 
father got ready to go, be called me aside— 

“ ‘ Tabilha,’ says he, ‘ you must let me have half 
a dozen of them doughutUs your mother gin you, or 
I raly b’leve 1 shan’t have strength to set in the 
shay and guide the horse. We bad sich an airly 
breakfast, I didn’t cat but a mouthful or tw’o, and 1 
feel ready to drop dow’n with clear, sheer faiatness. 
If I thought the dinner to-day w^as a fair sample of 
w’hat you are to expect, I wouldn’t let you stay; 
for, of all the ways that W'ere ever contrived to 
bring a pairson to his eend, I ollus considered 
starvin’ one of the worst. But I s’pose Miss Slo¬ 
man w'as kind o’ taken by surprise lo-day—didn't 
expect so many to dinner.’ 

“ It was my fort in to be put info a room with 
three other gal.**. One of’em, Elly Rives, was a 
rich marchant’s darter, and a plaguy purty gal she 
was, too, W'ith a skin as white as paper, and an eye 
as black as a sloe. It was the fall tarm, and though, 
in a gin’ral way, the days were warm enough, the 
nights were too chilly to do without a fire; so Elly 
Rives asked Miss Sloman to let us have wood to 
make a fire in our room, and to pul it in her bill. 
Arter we had a fire, we had a nice comfortable lime, 
or should ’ave had, if We hadn’t ben almost upon 
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the pint of starvin’. Elly’s mother fixed her off* 
with full half a loaf of nice plum-cake, and, while 
that and the cake and doughnuts I brought lasted, 
we wero os lively and peert as so many crickets; 
out, (here bein’ four of us—for we, of course, had 
to go sheers with the two others, (wo gals—afore 
the week W’as out not a crumb was left of either 
cake or doughnuts. Though there was nothin’ said 
about our bein’ on allowance, we were as much as 
if we’d ’ave ben in United States’ sarvice in war¬ 
time, when, I’ve ben told, the soldiers have jest so 
much and no more dealt out to ’em every day. 

For breakfast there were never but jest two slices 
of bread a-piece, cut as thin as a wafer, and, once 
in a while, a mouthful or two of meat, jest for a 
make-l)elieve. Sometimes we had butter, some¬ 
times cheese, and sometimes apple-sass; but we 
were sure never to have on’y one at a time. With 
our lea—or, as I should say, warm water with a ; 
little skim-milk in it—we had our two slices of ; 
bread, or one slice and a piece of gingerbread about ;! 
two inches square For dinner, we fared about the 
same as we did the first day, o’ny, instead of the ; 
pudden, we ginerally had a small piece of apple-pie, 
or an apple, to top off with. Miss Biles ollus called > 
this the </csart; and, for my pari, I thought ’twas ; 
aptly named, for, if we’d ’ave ben right in the midst | 
of the howlin’ desarts of Arabia, we shouldn’t ’ave 
ben likely to had much scantier fare. 

“But, what made me the maddest was, Miss 
Biles kept all the lime hammerin’ away about how ; 
onbecomin’ ’twas for the fair seek to indulge in 
eatin’ and drinkin’, ’specially if they were in pur¬ 
suit of lamin’. She used to flourish away about it | 
in sich high-flown style, that sometimes I couldn’t 
make out what she was arter, and I guess she didn’t ! 
raly know herself; but the substance of it seemed 
to be that the less you eat the fuller your bead 
Would be of idees. The land o’ massy, thought 1, 
if that doctrine is true, the heads of us gals w’ill git 
80 full of idccs that they ’ll bust right open one of | 
these days, and go ofl^ like a pof)-gun. * I could 
never write sich poetry as I do,’ says she, if 1 : 
indulged in eatin’ to success. Oh!’ says she, and ' 
she rolled up her eyes so that a body would ’ave 
thought she was goiu’ into a fit, ‘ if I could o’ny be ; 
80 ’iheralized as to need nothin’ more substantial to 
eat than the honey that is in the heart of a rose and 
other booliful flowers, then my fieedom of thought 
would be parfect!’ 

“For my part, I thought she talked more like a ; 
nateral fool than a W'oman of sense, and I’ve dis¬ 
posed poetry ever sence—couldn’t help it for the life 
of me. ; 

“ Well, things went on in this way a day or two, 
nrler the cake and doughnuts were gone, when one 
evenin’, a little arter eight o’clock, as Elly Rives 
I, and the two other gals, were setlin’ round 
the fire, Elly, all at once, jumps up, and, takin’ a 
towel from the washstand, slips out of the room 
without sayin’ a word to anybody. In about five ; 


f minutes she come back agin, and we seed that 
; she’d got somethin’ in the towel. 

’ve ben on a foragin' expedition,’ says she; 

* and, considerin’ the barren nater of the premises, 
have made out first-rate.’ 

She then come along to the fire, and emptied a 
dozen of polaters down on to the hearth. I guess 
our eyes glistened sopte at the sight of ’em. For 
my part, if I’d ben at home, so many oranges right 
from over sea, and as yaller as goold, would ’ave 
seemed jest nothin’ to ’em. There was a nice bed 
of coals, and, in a minute’s timq, we had ’em 
kivered up as snug as a biscuit. Miss Biles, you 
see, had made a rule for all the boarders to leave off 
study as soon as the clock struck nine, arter which 
the lights must all be out in five mintites. For fear 
that she shouldn’t be strictly obt'yed, once in a 
while she used to go round and poke her head into 
each of the rooms; and, as we had a fire in ours, 
she most ollus come along and seed to kiverin’ it up. 
We’d jest tried the potafers, and they were within 
an ace of bein’ dune, when the clock struck nine. 
The minute it struck, Elly seized the lungs and lie- 
gun takin’ the potalers out of the fire for dear life. 

» ‘La,’ says I, ‘ you needn’t be afeared but what 
you ’ll have lime enough, even if Miss Biles comes 
round to-night, for she gin’rally takes the rooms in 
reg’lar course, and they all come afore curs.’ 

“ ‘ I know it,’ says Elly; i but it’s best to take 
’em out, for fear what might happen.’ 

» ‘ Yes, for fear what might happen,’ says a voice 
close behind us. 


‘ vve ajl started and looked round, and there stood 
Miss Biles! She’d opened ihe door so soft, and 
crept into the room so like a cat, that not a single 
soul of us had heem a sound. Without sayin’ an¬ 
other word, she made a dive at the potaters, and 
^thertn ’em up, went and opened a winder and 
throwed em out. She then kivered up the fire 
clnpt the rfwlinguisher on the lamp, and left the • 
room. For my part, I was so hungry and so di^^aD- 
^inted, that I had a good eryin’ spell-I couldn’t 
help m Elly tried to laugh; but, 1 guess, if we 
hadu t beu m darkness, we should ’ave seen a few 
tears sparklin’ in her bright eyes. As for the otheT 
two gals, they cried as bad as I did; and no wor 
der, for we were nigh upon famished. I wouW 

den, with gruel sass, I so dispised ihe first day I wL 
there. I couldn’t help thinkiu’ of the man that S 
o lam his horse to live without eatin’; but, by 
time he’d larnt him, the poor critter died L\, 
thought ’twould be the same wiih us ’ * 

“It so hap^ned that, the very next day, arter 
I d riz from the dinner-table, the gal that t • . 
Miss Sloman opened the door w^ioh led int 
kitchen jest as I was passin’ it. . ^ 

•if there ain’t somethin’ out there that 
snv’ry, I ’ll never guess agin • and ft .11 ’’""y 

sight more like roast chicken’than a ro^e*^ o 
»■” 
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her idees so clear, if she could on’y git the honey 
out of ’em nod live upon it.’ Well, 1 jest gin Elly 
a hint, and we felt detarmined to find out what was 
goin’ on. Miss Biles had talked more than common 
that day about how hurtful it was for pairsons that 
lived a sedentary life to ent what she called a full 
meal. It was so vulgar, too, and so ongentecl. 

“ In a gineral way, we went right off to school as 
soon as we’d done dinner; but that day, arter wait* 
in' a few minutes, I took the pitcher, and Elly and I 
went do^m, pertendin’ we wanted some water. We 
didn’t exart oi^rselves to make a dreadful deal of 
noise as we went through the dinln’*room, nor 
when we opened the door, and I should think we 
stood the rally of a minute afore Miss Biles or Miss 
Sloraan seed us, for they were lab’rin’ away so at 
the roast chicken that they didn’t mind about any¬ 
thing else, I thought I ’d seen folks that were 
purty tol’rable expart with a knife and fork, but 
they beat all I ever did see, ’specially Miss Biles. 

I declare, if I didn’t act’ally think that the critter 
would choke herself. The ifssart, loo, that was to 
foller—I guess it wa’n’t much like what we gals 
had. Instead of an apple-pie, so distantly related to 
the West Indies that ’t would near upon set your 
teeth on edge to cat a piece on ’I, there were plenty 
of custards, and some of the most deliciousest- 
lookin’ peaches I ever put my eye on. Well, arter 
wo’d stood and obsarved ’em as long as we keerd 
to, I stepped forward into the room, and Elly shut 
the door purty hard. 

“The minute Miss Biles sot eyes on us, she 
turned as red as a beet, and, droppin’ her knife and 
fork, sprung right up from the table. Miss Sloman, 
who was in hopes that we hadn’t noticed what was 
on the tabic, took and doubled over one side of the 
cloth, and kivered chicken and peaches and cvery- 
tking all up. 

“ ‘ I beg that you won’t let us disturb you,’ says 
Elly, lookin’ demure and harmless, as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in her moutk ‘We o’ny want to 
gel a little water.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, that’s all,’ says I; ‘ and I should feel 
raly sorry if, by cornin’ arter it, we hindered you 
from finishin’ that chicken and eatin’ that nice cfssart 
you’ve got kivered up under the table-cloth.’ 

“What the upshot of the matter would ’ave ben,' 

I don’t know, if, when we were goin’ back arter 
’ we’d got our pitcher of water, we hadn't met fa¬ 
ther right in the door-way. 

“ It seems that, arter he went home, he kept pon¬ 
derin’ upon that dinner he helped eat; and, at last, 
he got his feelin’a so w-orked up about bavin’ his i 
only darter so oncomfortabte, as he knew, in a like¬ 
ly way, I should be, he couldn’t help speakin’ to 
mother about it. At first, he thought be wouldn’t 
say anything to her, for fear ’twould worry her. 
Well, they talked the matter over between them¬ 
selves, in as cool and candid a way as they could, 
considerin’, and they both come to the conclusion 
that they should never be able to fake another mi- , 
note’s comfort as long as I staid. So the very next 


day father come arter me, and that was the eend of 
my goin’ to the ’cademy ” 

“I attended the same academy a year,” said 
Mrs. Williams; “and, if I had not constantly re¬ 
ceived liberal supplies from home, I must have 
suffered for want of food. But, since then, (here 
has been a change for the better, owing proUbly to 
the great increase there has been in the number oi 
good .schools. The competition, which is a natural 
consequence, renders it bad policy for those who 
take boarders to practise on the system of short 
allowance.” 

“What became of Ella Rives?” said Lizzie 
“ Did she stay the term out ?” 

“ O yes. She writ home to her folks, so that 
they kept sendin’ her pies and cakes, and everything 
that was good; so that the rest of the term she and 
the two gals that roomed with her lived like the 
sweet cheeses.” 


THE CAPTIVE DEER, 

TAKEN PROM HIS SOUTHERN HOME TO THE NORTH. 

VANJfT PAZ.SS. 

Deer of a sunny clime, 

Standing so statue-like, so monrnfal there, 

Thy graceful head upraised to snuff the air, 

Tell me what dreams are thine! 

Wildly thy soft brown eyes 
Their suppliant glances turn upon mine own, 
Seeming to say, “ Oh, all is here unknown! 

Where are my owa blue skies ? 

“ Where the savannahs green ? 

Where the magnolia to the zephyr giving 
Her perfumed lips, and countless flow’rets springing 
The tangled vines between ? 

“ And Summer's glorious brow, 

With orange buds and blossoms garlanded, 

A crown of sunlight sparkling on her head— 

Oh say, where is she now ? 

“ In the first blush of mom, 

When joyously the gentle fawns are bounding, 

No longer am I startled with the sounding 
Of the gay huntsmen’s horn. 

“ I’d list it yet again. 

Though it bring fear—though even it bring danger— 
So with mine-own I could but dw’ell a ronger, 

By streamlet, wood, and plain. 

“ Will ye not loose my bands ? 

I thirst, I pant for freedom—but in vain! 

Swift as the wind, glad as the lark’s wild strain, 

I’d seek roy native lands f 

“ Alas, a captive I! 

Far from the dim wood where my doe reposes; 

Far from the land of singing<birds and roses. 

In this bleak clime I die !” 
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SCHILLER.* 

Are not the mounts ins, waves, and sky a part 
Of roe and of my soul, as I of them ? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? Should I not contemn 
All objects if compared with these, and stem 
A tide of suffering rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below. 

Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts that dare not 
glow? Childe Harold 

There are, among men, two distinct kinds of 
what we term poetic ta^^e ; one of the mind alone, 
and another, in which the heart predominates over 
the intellect. The former is rare, and is prized more 
highly, perhaps for its rarity, while the latter is 
common as the love of music. 

This taste of the mind, as we have chosen to call 
it, is found chiefly with men—men who have read 
much and pondered closely ; who have divested their 
judgment of all bias, and purified it from passion 
and prejudice, until it is prepared to favor nothing 
that cannot bear the test of keen and impartial criti¬ 
cism. The chief gratification of such a taste is in 
speculative and dramatic poetry, and poetry of im¬ 
agination, unmixed. The appeal to the sympathies 
cannot captivate, nor the smoothly-flowing measure 
iull it into forgetfulness; for, before a thread of the 
chain is woven, it shakes its wings and mounts 
aloft to revel amid the cold, roagnifleeut creations of 
the intellect. These “ castles in the air” the build¬ 
er has erected, without entering them ; or, if be has 
entered at all, he has trodden lightly and left no 
trace of his footsteps. 

While we admit the superiority of this elegant 
and severe taste, we are glad that it is limited. The 
heart of simple, unchecked feeling finds a Aappiness 
in eomlftning^ sweeter by far, though it may be less 
*«lisfying than the tutored judgment enjoys in sepa- 
taiing. Its preferences—its very prejudices, are a 
hind of lyric poetry that links every chord of the 
spirit with association. We cling to a lay, a leaf, 
or a star, not for any beauty in itself, but because it 
is united in memory with something we love or 
have loved; with some enjoyment that beams upon 
the past, like the hidden sun shining on a far-off 
field. The blossoms we sought for in childhood, 
the streams we frequented, we deem fairer and 
fighter than any we have seen since, and we 
c erish them fondly, as though they bad retained. 


biatorical authority, see< Bolwer’s Birwraphy 
Of Schiller. 


with their sinless purity, some portion of the depart¬ 
ed happiness through which the heart first beheld 
and loved them. This quality of taste, with some, 
is a faint consciousness; in others, it rises to an 
exquisite sense, which embraces and appreciates 
the objects presented, only as they take tne warm 
coloring of the discerning faculty. 

Thus we carry it into poetry. The correct judg¬ 
ment commends the writer who can delineate char¬ 
acter true to itself, the portrayer W'ho intrudes none 
of bis own likes or dislikes upon the reader. The 
production is able, the W’ork of a great mint], becan.^e 
it is dyed with no tinge of tha hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows, the aims and aspirations, that 
swayed alternately the breast of the dreamer, w hile 
imagination w'as ‘'painting for eternity.” On the 
other hand, tcc seek for the writer in every stanza. 
The knowledge we have of his personal character 
and the incidents of his life creates more than half 
the interest we lake in his productions. Thus, while 
we meet with few who relish highly the beauties 
of Milton, Pope, Wardsworth, and writers of a like 
character, we find hundreds turning with enthusiasm 
to Byron, Burns, Collins, Mrs. Hernans, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Miss Landon, and all others who have been 
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And inrned in .nflering whnt they taught in >ong.” 

The personal history of Schiller is one of the most 
thrilling that fame has left on record to tell of the 
strivings of genius. We see him in cliiidhood, a 
fair-haired boy, roaming with his sister amid scenery 
calculated to call up and nurture every emotion of 
romance that, as yet, lay hidden far beneath the 
gleeful current of childish happiness; to kindle every 
spark of poetry that slumbered in his bosom. His 
homo was in the pine-skirted village of Lorch • be 
side it was a castle in ruins; on one hill at hand 
was the old chapel; and on another a conveat over 
shadowing the groves of the illustrious noblemen 
who once inhabited the castle, but had gone to wreck 
tefore iu His mother was often his companion, 
leading his thoughts to nature’s God, and by her 
gentleness, kindness, and intelligent affeclioli, eiesl 
mg an influence over the child which was never 
forgotten by the man. The poetic predilection ihu. 
fostered in childhood began to show itself in » few 
yea^ as a leading trait of character. But, above 
all, his religious bias was the strongest. The ow. 
lence of the All-Seeing encompassed him like ibl 
j atmosphere that fed his life. The hand of the 
5 All-Cmating was before him wherever he turned 
beckoning ihroiigh the shadows, and pointing 
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GCDEY'8 MAGAZINE AND LADY'S BOOS. 


yond Ihem. We cannot avoid regretting that this j 
beautiful fiinbeam of devotional feeling, which plays 
over the early part of his history, seems to grow dim j 
upon his narrowing and checkered path as it strug¬ 
gles up to manhood and fame. Had it abided there, 
it would have imparted an influence lasting as eter¬ 
nity to his song, and thrown a lustre upon his name 
that never yet was drawn from an earth-born radi¬ 
ance. 

Friedrich Schiller, by the wishes of his parents, 
and his own inclination, was designed for the cleri¬ 
cal profession. But the government under which he 
lived gave the reigning characters control to a great 
extent, even over the wishes of individuals. His 
father held some trifling office under the grand duke, 
who, in return, wished to superintend the education 
of his son. Remonstrance was of no avail, and, at 
the age of fourteen, Friedrich entered the duke’s 
Mi'i'ary Acadamy as a student of jurisprudence, 
which he afterwards changed for medicine. Here 
the harsh, monotonous dicipline, forcing to subor¬ 
dination his impetuous spirit, aroused to a flame 
the fondness for intellectual and physical liberty, 
which only wanted opposition to make it a passion. 

Before his studies were finished, his fame as a 
poet began to spread. The first cflbrt that brought 
him into notice was a play of a daring character, and 
was severely criticised, not only by the common 
people, but by the grand-duke himself. He was 
much displeased, and ordered the young poet to 
cease writing, or place his future poems at the dis¬ 
posal of his prince. The word of the prince was law. 

At home Schiller met with as little encouragement 
as he did abroad. His mother and sister were never- 
failing friends, but his father disliked his notoriety, 
and feared the grand-duke. The success he met 
with at Mariheim (where his play had been brought 
out) suggested the bold project of abandoning his 
country and kindred, and relying on the kinder 
judgment of strangers. With such a spirit the re¬ 
solution had only to be taken. 

Schiller had a friend (Streicher), a musician, as 
enthusiastic in music as Schiller was in poetry. 
With this enthusiasm of national character he unit¬ 
ed a generous and lofty spirit, in which Sr.hiller 
found a fit repose for perfect trust; a place for the 
outpouring of the purest emotion that ever swelled 
a hpman breast. Every generous heart has sought 
guch a friend as Streicher “oft aud has sought al¬ 
most as oft in vain.” H is innate purity and truth, 
seeking for truth and purity on the earth. It goes 
forth believingly, and believe it will, when the 
streams of confidence and charily have been dam- 
ined back upon it a thousand times; thrown back 
until the waters are all tumult. Schiller was blest, 
doublv blest, in finding his dream of friendship em¬ 
bodied in such a heart as Streicher’s. He was his 
c^onfident, he would accompany him—together they 
planned their escape, and together they left at night 
the land which now point* proudly to its name, and 
blends it with that of Si^hiller ! 

They reached Maiiheim, and Schiller sat about 


diligently to finish his second play fit for the stage; 
for on the produce of this eflbrt depended his future 
subsistence. He bad to labor for bread as well as for 
fame. They were scarcely settled, however, until 
letters came from Stutgard, warning them to leave 
Manheim, for the grand-duke bad heard of iheir 
location. Again they set forth, and directed their 
course to Frankfort; afoot this time, for their means 
would not allow any other mode of traveling. Day 
after day they journeyed, now sanguine and exhil- 
crated, and again lugging wearily along, sad and 
disheartened. But the spirit of the poet would no 
longer support exhausted nature. He rose one morn¬ 
ing and started as usual, but his cheek grew pale, 
his step languid, and entering a wood by the road- I 

side he lay down, while his sorrowful friend sal | 

near to w'atch the rest of the exiled visionary. \ 

What a sketch for an artist! And in that sketch 
what a crowd of bright pictures are striving for 
predominance! I wonder if be dreamed, and what | 
he dreamed. Did his visions take their hue from 
the sick head and heavy heart of to-day? Were 
they tinted with the stormy coloring of the past, or 
did the spirit of Poesy lift the veil of the future? 

We believe the latter. Poetry has her prophecy 
as well as her exorcism. He saw, perhaps, mind 
triumphant over might, genius trampling upon pride, 
wealth, and birth, and the name of the poorstriver 
against mi.sforlune, enthroned upon the grave of the 
power that was now crushing its light to earth, in 
the vain trial to “ put it out by discords most un¬ 
kind.” Scene after scene comes forward, each 
brighter than the last. The far-ofl* years pass before 
the light of the prophet-vision. The kindling fancies 
are touched and retouched, till sickness and so^ 
row are forgotten, and the whole weft in that web 
of dreams is burning with immortality. He will 
arise and lake courage. For walking by the light 
of soul within, the tempest from without has beaten 
upon him pitilessly. For his fidelity to Nature, he 
is driven to seek rest in her own domains. And 
his friend, with his spirit of sweet sounds, loves 
him none the less, now that all else had forsaken 
him. What had he to hope from blending his for¬ 
tunes with those of the dreamer? Not wealth, for 
Schiller was penniless. Not honor, for Schiller was 
dishonored in his own country. No, the friend of 
Streicher is one of the few precious jewels that 
glitter far apart in the pages of hislor)’, making lu¬ 
minous the selfishness of soul surrounding, and 
leading us to believe still that earth is allied to 
Heaven. 

A whole chapter of romance in life might be 
written from the lov* history of the poet; for, amid 
all his rude jostlings on the highway of life in hU 
ardor for freedom, he was ever the captive of some 
beautiful enslaver. Capricious Fortune here, as in 
every other enterprbe, seemed to delight in inter¬ 
posing clouds across the sky of his happiness. The 
reason is obvious. He was won by beauty alone, 
won at first sight, and the heart of the poet from its 
own exhaustless fullness could easily supply every 
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blank in the mind and character of the loved one. < society, but tbeir intercourse was only respectful 
Bui neilherLaura, nor Julia, nor Charlotte von Wol- j and friendly, nothing more. They both remeni- 
lagen, nor Margarette Schwan, had heart or taste j bered the past too well to take a new and sudden 
sulficient to appreciate the genius or the love of I impressiom The next summer found Schiller lo- 


Schiller. Madame von Wolaagen and the father 
of Margaretle successively refused him the hands 
of their daughters, on the plea of his inability to 
support a wife in the style they wished their daugh> 
ters to maintain. They both lived to see him rich 
in the honor of a world, and did not foiget, perhaps, 
that they had helped to weave and thicken over his 
heart its first deep and chilling shadow. 

But the love that made the life of the poet happy ; 
was far difierent from any of these. There was j 
reserved for him a better fate and a better afieclion. | 
His pathway from youth to manhood had been j 
checkered with his own impulsiveness or the un> | 
kindness of others, but he was now approaching a j 
brighter and happier era—brighter for his fortunes, 1 
and happier for his heart. | 

At the close of a calm autumn day in 1787, Schil* j 
ler, who was returning from a visit to his sister, 
was induced by a friend who accompanied him 
(Wilhelm von Wolaagen) to turn aside and pass the 
night with the family of Madame Lengefcld, who 
were relatives of his companion. This lady had 
retired with her two daughters, Caroline end Char- 
latte, into a little valley in Switzerland, so secluded 
that <*a stranger was a phenomenon.” It was sur¬ 
passingly beautiful, bounded by blue mountains, ; 
skirted by sloping W'oodlands, while through the ( 

smooth meadows on either side, murmured the i 

bright waters of the Saale. The sun had gone down, j 
and the evening was exquisitely still. There seemed j 
to be an alliance between the encompassing scenery i 
and the destiny of the poet; and, as he gazed, a kind b 
of prophetic peace descended from the silent sky i 
and sunk deep into his soul. That evening deter- ii 
mined all the future. Shy and distant with others, 
he found himself at home among the Lengefelds, t< 
and, before he leA, the plan was formed of spending 
the next summer in the sweet little Valley of Ru- 
dolstadt. 

Caroline, the eldest daughter, was a young widow. 

She had received and encouraged the addresses of 
her cousin Wilhelm von Wolzagen when very 
young; but, in obedience to her mother’s commands, 
she married another suitor. She was happy, for 
she never forgot Wilhelm. After a few years, in 
which she stove to banish as far as possible the 
past from memory, her husband died and she re¬ 
turned home. Here she again met Wilhelm, and, 
after some time, the lovers who had loved through 
sorrow and separation were indissolubly united. 

Charlotte was beautiful; and, being intended for 
court life, her mother bad taken her to this secluded 
place to superintend her education. Like her sister : 

•he had, though young, suffered deeply in watching 
the slow decay of her first fair dream. Under these 
circumstances she met Schiller at her home, and 
the winter following she met him again in Weimar, j 
Here they were frequently thrown into each other’s | 
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!r j caled in the fair valley, and here tbeir friendship and 
» I esteem ripened into deep and eternal love. His 

> j mornings were spent in study end writing, bis even- 
’ I ings wiih the Lengefeld family, and very often with 
^ I Charlotte alone, as for hours they would saunter by 

I the star-lit river, weaving visions of the future out 
I of the deep calm happiness that filled the present 
to overfiowing. No wonder he sings 

** Roll round us, roll, thou softest river, 

Thy broadening stream a barrier given; 

And guard with tbreat’ning waves forever, 

I This one, last heritage of Heaven! ** 

I Nearly four years from the time they first met, 

I Charlotte and Schiller were united in marriage, 
j Charlotte Lengefeld was a high-soulcd, thinking 

> woman, capable of comprehending the genius of 
j Schiller, and fit to be a friend and share in his high 

schemes, as well as a wife to superintend his do¬ 
mestic affairs. Their affection was founded on 
esteem, and it grew with years, and continued to 
grow until they were separated on earth and united 
in Heaven—the poet’s home. 

We shall here close our sketch, for after this the 
tenor of our poet’s short life was peaceful. The 
reader will see that we have not presumed upon 
anjrthiog like a connected narrative, but have merely 
seized upon points well known already, to show 
how forcibly the poet appears in the man. His ex¬ 
istence seems like a drama in which every promi¬ 
nent feature of his character is brought forward and 
sustaiued with unsurpassed ability. The strife of 
the chainless spirit against oppression-^jf the heart 
with the world—of poverty against arrogance—hope 
against misfortune—the struggle of genius for mas 
tery, and the triumph of genius over all. 


HOPE. 

BT MRS. H. A. BIOXLOW. 

When tempest winds have wildly striven, * 
Ere they are lulled to rest 
A glitaring rainbow spans the heaven. 

With glad'ning smiles imprest i 
Thus, thus, in life's terapestuons hour, 

When adverse gales blow drear, 

Amid the darkest clouds that lower 
The beams of Hope appear. 

When the bright nn, wrapped thick in gloom 
Sinks mournfully away, 

Ho leaves far up in yon blue dome 
Pull many a glim’rlng ray: 

And thus, when earthly hope seems lost 
To gild the spirit's night, ’ 

Still shining on the heavenly coast 
There rests a flood of light. 
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THE aEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


BY UO&TOB 

“There is a double life with every man—the j 
wen and the unseen.** 

Thus spoke the stranger while 1 listened wonder- 

“And two forms as well ns two lives^ for there 
can be no life without a form of life. Two bodies 
—the one seen> and the other unseen.” 

“ Two bodies?” 

» Yes. In the words of Paul, there is a natural 1 
body, and there is a spiritual body. Many read this 
as if icill be were in the place of is, when the 
spiritual body is spoken of; but Paul meant that no 
such construction should be placed on his language. 
Ho spoke of the urueen body, without which the 
seen body could have no existence.*’ 

“ Your meaning is veiled,” said I. 

“Not veiled,” answered the stranger; “you see 
the truth obscurely, because your vision is dim. 
Scales shut out the true light. Let me remove 
them. Does your eye sec ?” 

“If not, how do I perceive forms and colors?” 
That beautiful organ of flesh and blood, called 
the eye—I mean that natural orb so wonderful in 
its construction—does that see objects around you? 
or is it only a kind of window, through which the 
unseen or true spiritual eye looks forth upon the 
world of nature. Think! Is it possible for mere 
matter to have the power of sight?” 

“Not unorganized matter,” I replied. 

“Unorganized! And what is organized matter? 
It is a material form in which is a principle of life, 
and the form is determined by the character of the 
animating principle. Without the unseen, the seen 
would be inert and dead. Your eye is an organized 
form, because there is an unseen principle of life—in 
other words, an unseen eye—within, giving it the 
power of natural vision. This is as true of the ear 
and its uses as it is of the eye; of the brain as of 
(he ear; of the heart and lung.s as of the brain; and, 
still further, as true of the whole body as of a single 
member. Thus, there is an unseen as well as seen 
body; and the former is equally susceptible of im¬ 
pressions with the latter-nay, more susceptible, 
because it is more highly organized.” 

“Organized?” 

« Ye*, epirilually organized.” 

« you elarlle roe. if this be true, what wonderful 
things are involved*!” 

•‘We are fearfully and wonderfully made, re¬ 
turned the stronger, in a solemn voice. “This 
u divine Isnguoge, and has a divine end sp.nlu^ 
meaning. Yes; wonderful things are involved. If 
we have this spiritual body, then we have an inner 
270 
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as well as an outer life. And do not all adroit this 
vaguely?” 

“ There is an inner life,” I said. 

“ If an inner life, then an inner form of life.’ 

“ And that form, as you say, must lake impres¬ 
sions.” 

“ Yes, and retain them.” 

“Not so tenaciously as this outward, physical 
form.” 

“ More tenaciously,” said the stranger. 

“ This I do not clearly perceive. A form so 
sublimated, so ethereal, so substantial, must almost 
instantly overcome impressions.” 

“ It is not an unsubstantial, but a truly substantial 
form,” was answered. “There is material sub¬ 
stance and spiritual substance; the latter is an 
abiding substance, but the former is ever changing. 
Think! Upon which does an impression remain 
the longer—upon your body or your mind?” 

“ Upon my mind.” 

“ If it were not a substance, could it receive and 
retain impressions?” 

I was silent. The words of the stranger were so 
full of meaning that I was oppressed by their sig^ 
nifiealion. A window seemed opening upon the 
unseen world; but, as yet, no objects were plainly 
visible. 

“Look around you,” said the stranger. “There 
is the dull, cold, lifeless earth. Seeds have been 
cast into its bosom. Now, by what are they vivi¬ 
fied? And by what power does each send up, after 

its kind, its leaf and stalk? From whence is this 

wonderful and perfect discrimination ? It is from 

the unseen and spiritual world flowing with its in¬ 
finitely variant principles of life into forms of matter 
presented in seeds. In germs lie the points of in¬ 
flux; and each, aAer its kind, receives life from the 
unseen world. And as the law of like producing 
like is an inevitable law, it follows that, in order to 
the production of a particular plant or tree in the 
seen world, there must be a like plant or tree in the 
unseen world from which it exists as an effect 
flowing from its cause.” 

“ Trees and plants in the other world!” I shook 
my head doublingly. “That is a mere spiritual 
world.” 

“ Will you have a world without the objects that 
make up a world ?” asked Ibe stranger. “ A spirit¬ 
ual world will have spiritual objects.” 

“ Oh, spiritual!” 

“ Your ideas of the spiritual,” said the stranger, 
“ are still dark and obscure. But this is no cause 
I of wonder. Here, all is brought to the test of our 
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IPQ5UOU9 pcroeplioas; and it is hard to rise above 
these and withdraw oar thoughts from them so as 
to liiint abstractedly. But do not reject as false 
what you cannot understand when first presented. 
Von need not, you should not, receive as true what 
comes not to your mind with sufficient evidence. 
But to negative a proposition because the mind does 
not rise at once into its comprehension is not the act 
of a wise man. Hold your mind ever in the affirm- 
atit^etprinciple; but admit nothing as truth which is 
not clearly seen. Prove all things; and, in doing so, 
bear in mind this wise saying—There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in 
your philosophy.” 

We separated—I and the stranger. But I could 
not forget his strange language. 

**Two lives.'” said I, as I sat musing alone in the 
still watches of the night that followed. “Two 
lives, and two forms of life —an outer and an inner 
life; the seen and the unseen. Two bodies; a 
natural and a spiritual body; each substantial and 
capable of receiving and retaining impressions. 
How full of meaning is all this! How much does 
it involve! And can it be true ?” 

The longer I pandered the subject, the more truth 
seemed involved in the proposition. It was plain 
to me that the unseen body, the spiritual man, must 
be as complete in every part as the natural body, 
which was but as its outer garment, or, rather, its 
means of action in the lower and less perfect world 
of matter. 

“And if all this be so,” said I, one thought evolv¬ 
ing another, “ how wonderful in perlection must that 
body be, organized, as it is, of spiritual substances; 
and how perfectly must that spiritual countenance 
express the passions and emotions of the soul! Ah, 
how different will all be when we come to lay aside 
this hotly of flesh and blood—this mass of inertia, 
now infilled with the life of the spirit which it is 
ever bearing down, and whose powers it is ever 
limiting! In that unseen world, there will be no 
veil of matter to hide the moral quality. All eyes 
will see us in our true character, in our true spirit¬ 
ual forms. 


I paused. The last words uttered were the plane 
for a new influx of ideas. 

“What is a spiritual form?” I asked myself. I 
pondered long. 

“What is spiritual?” 

I mused still further. 

It is thought and affection. A spiritual form, 
on, is a form of affection; or, in other words, an 


nffection clothed 


m its proper thought; for it is by 


thought that affection comes into manifest percep- 
non, and shows us its quality. Can this be so? How 
, undreamed of before, is involved ! Will evil 
uffections give a beautiful form ?” « No!” was my 
^Voluntary answer. 

thoughts turned towards a beautiful young 
whom I had met during the day, who was 
^ily adrnired for her personal channs. In form 
ace, she was almost faultless. I now remem¬ 


bered that, in conversing, she had exhibited a feeling 
of malice towards another; and had also displayed a 
large share of vanity. 

“ The seen body is beautiful,” said 1, still musing; 
“but, is it so with the unseen body ? Can an evil 
affection clothe itself in a form of loveliness ?” 

I pondered this question until there came a great 
change. I was no longer in my chamber, musing 
upon different questions, but among a company of 
people who sat in the porch of a large building, 
the architecture of which was more perfect than 
anything I had ever beheld. Before as spread out 
a beautiful landscape. 

“ This is a new country to me,” said I to one who 
was near me; and, as I spoke, I tried to recollect 
the way by which I had come. “ What is its name ?” 

“ This is the World of Spirits,” replied the person 
to whom I had addressed the inquiry. 

“ The World of Spirits!” A thrill went through 
me. Was I, then, dead ? 

“Not dead,” said my companion, who perceived 
my thoughts, “ but truly alive. You have laid aside 
the body of fiesh, and arisen in the true spiritual 
body.” 

“But these are flesh!” said I, holding up my 
hands; “1 can touch one against the other. More¬ 
over, 1 can touch your body, and it is firm, like my 


“And yet all is spiritual,” was replied. “Your 
body and my body, and the bodies of all around us, 
are spiritual in their substance. Our senses like-* 
wise are spiritual. What made us men on Earth ? 
Our flesh and blood ? Mere dead matter? Far from 
it. We were men, because we were spiritually 
organized, and, in the human form, made after the 
likeness and in the image of God. Does the laying 
aside of the natural body make us less men—less 
human ? No ! And can we be men without having 
bodily form and senses 

As he spoke, there approached one whom I had 
known in the world, and who had departed thence 
a year before. She had many questions to ask 
about friends she had leA behind, all of which 1 
answered. As she leA me, aAer a time, I turned to 
the one with whom I had spoken, and said to him— 

“ How is this? In the other life this person had 
a beautiful body; but now she is deformed and re. 
pulsive.” 

“It is because her affections are evil, and not 
good,” replied my companion. “In this world 
all are seen according to their quality. Good affec’ 
tions give beautiful forms, and evil affections repul- 
sive forms.” ^ 

My thoughU instantly turned towards one who 
while living in the world, bad asicitly and deformed 
body, bm who bad a pure and loving spirit and 
whoso chief delight appeared to be to do good • 
end, as I thought of her, I „w her approaching! 
She drew near and joined the company. Oh! what 
a change! The bent body was straight and graceful 
and the severe angles of her suffering connlenanc^ 
had given place to e surpassing beamy. My heart 
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was touched with admiring wonder as 1 looked upon 
her. 

Another whom 1 had known appeared. He was 
a man who, while living in the world, had been 
covetous, and who yet loved a good reputation, and, 
therefore, concealed his real character under as* ' 
sumed forms of benevolence and liberality. While 
in the natural body he was fair of person, but now 
there was a hideousness about his countenance that 
made me turn from him with a shudder; and 1 un¬ 
derstood the quality of his life from the form and 
expression of his person and face, as clearly as if 
“covetousness” had been written upon his fore¬ 
head. 

“This man was of goodly appearance in the 
world,” said I, turning to my companion. 

“His seen body was fair to look upon,” was 
replied; “ but his evil affections were daily and slow- \ 
ly destroying, in the unseen body, every trace of 
beauty. Come with me, and I will show you some 
of those who have become so changed from the 
human form, through evil lives, as to appear more : 
like beasts than men.” 

My companion took me to a valley, before con¬ 
cealed from view by a dense forest, through which 
led a winding path. In this valley were companies 
of men and women, engaged in various pursuits that 
seemed to occupy their earnest attention. 

“Look from this point,” said my companion, as 
we gained a little eminence, “ and you will see them | 
in their true forms.” 

I looked for a moment, and then turned away, 
sick with the sight. 

u What did you see ?” asked my companion. 

Men and women, so changed as to appear more 
like evil and filthy beasts than forms of human in¬ 
telligence.” 

“As you see Ihem, so are they. While in the 
natural body, many of them had beautiful forms, for 
which they were loved and admired. But in their 
life in (he world, they marred the form and features 
of their spiritual bodies by evil and beastly aflections. 
One had the cunning of the fox; another the cruelty 
of the wolf; and another the filthy sensuality of the 
swine. All this was hid from ihe natural sight—it 
was the unseen. But the veil of flesh is removed, and 
what was unseen has become the seen. They are 
now before you in the forms that correspond to their 
true aflections.” 

“Oh ! if men knew Ifais!” I exclaimed. 

II and give utterance to the truth. Publish 

what your eyes have seen, and your ears heard.” 

“ But they will not believe,” said I. 

“ Tell it nevertheless.” 

At thi9 moment I saw approaching one whom I 
had loved with an aflection more intense than that 
of a brother, and whose loss I had mourned with 
unavailing sorrow. She had observed roe, and was 
hurrying forward. As she came near, I perceived 
that she was no longer beautiful as before. Every 
lair /feature was distorted, and there was an expres¬ 
sion of evil in her countenance that shocked me like } 


to flee; but she threw her arms around me, and ut 
lered words of endearment; and her voice, instead 
of being flute-like in its lone, croaked like the voice 
of the raven. In sorrow I awoke. 

Long did I lie pondering this strange vision * 
“Dreams are, for the most part, fantastic,” said I; 

“ but they often come in similitudes of truth. There 
is truth veiled here; I feel it, I know it. An evil 
life must distort the features of our inner nan, and 
change them from beauty to deformity. We know 
that the mind receives impressions, and retains them. 
Warp the mind in childhood, and it ever after retains 
the unpleasing form, which is ever manifesting 
itself by means of the outer body. If we could see, 
by a spiritual vision, this mind or inner body itself, 
we would see the distortion as plainly as we per¬ 
ceive an unsightly crook in a favorite tree.” 

And if all this be so—and who will make bold to 
deny it?—each one of us is, day after day, either 
marring and deforming the unseen body, or rendering 
it more beautiful. Every evil and selfish affection, 
every unholy passion, every indulgence in wrong 
feelings or actions, deforms the spirit; while every 
good and generous emotion, and every act that 
springs from a purified and all-embracing love of our 
neighbor, is rendering H more and more beautiful, 
and, if continued to the end of life, the unseen body, 
when it rises into the light of the spiritual world, 
will appear lovely as the form of an angel. 

Reader, lay this up in your heart, and ponder 
well the words of the stranger. They are not idle 
sounds, like the tones of the passing wind. 


L* ESPRIT. 

BT JOSEPH MSEEBPIELD. 

Mibb is man’s supremest power! 

All that l/earning makes his oum 
Is, unto her priceless dower, 

Rut the steps to Wisdom’s throne. 

Wouldst thou, at the goal of Knowledge, 
Wisdom’s choicest treasures find— 
Seek them not in books at college. 

But within the human mind. 

Seek them not in ancient story, 

Nor in tales of what have been, 

Nor in Fame’s archives of glory: 
Nearer, deeper—search within! 

In each mind some gem abidetb; 

Thought will bring its light to view: 
In each heart some virtue guideth; 
Thought will seek and find it too! 

Mind is man’s snpremest power I 
All that Learning makes his own 
Is, nnto her priceless dower, 

But the steps to Wisdom’s throne ’ 
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BY MARY D A V E .V A .V T . 


“Remember, you are to be with us in June, 
Mary/^ were the parting words of my friend, Rose 
Harwood, as the carriage rolled away from our 
door. 

She had been paying us a visit, promised ever 
since our schooldays, during the gay season pre¬ 
ceding Lent; and, having danced and ilirted, and 
enjoyed herself to her heart’s ronfent, was now 
bound for her home on the Hudson, whither I pro¬ 
mised to follow her in the lovely month of roses and 
of flowers. I cannot tell how often, during (he still 
and solemn weeks that succeeded our separation, 
and the gayer ones that followed them, the .stately 
ancestral home my friend had so often described to 
me, rose in its romantic beauty before my mind’s 
eye. I was town-wearied and world-wearied, and 
longed impatiently for the moment when I could 
exchange the noise and excitement that surrounded 
me for the sweet seclusion of the country, and the 
companionship of a few congenial friends. 

These, it is to be confessed, were yet to be made, 
for, save Rose, I as yet knew personally none of the 
inmates of Harwood Hall; but all had been so faith¬ 
fully portrayed that, when at last I drove through 
the park entrance, and saw before me the spacious 
high-roofed mansion, with its far-extending wings 
and embowered porches, and was welcomed in the 
hall by Mr. and Mrs. Harwood and their children, I 
telt as if, in some previous stale of my existence, I 
must have known and loved them well, and had 
lived and reveled amid scenes to which I was, in 
fact, a total stranger. 

When the excilement of my arrival was over, 
and wheri, renovated by rest, I was able to observe 
in its details what at first had struck me as one har¬ 
monious whole, I could not help wondering that 
neither the romantic beauty of nature without, nor 
the v'ariely of the treasures of art within the man¬ 
sion, exerted half so much power either over my eye 
or my imagination as the countenance of its mistress. 
There was something in its matronly beauty that 
fa.scinated me completely; and I would turn from 
the blooming face of Rose, and the graceful forms 
of the younger children, and their high-bred, intel- 
lectiml father, to dwell upon that pale, classic face, 
upon its dark braided hair and hazel eye, with an 
interest and a curiosity I could not account for. 

The hospitalities of a thickly settled neighborhood 
were, of course, extended to me as a stranger. We 
had riding, dancing, and boating parlies of young 
people, in which, though she did not join in them, 
Mrs. Harwood expressed a lively interest. Guests 
came and went, and she did the honors of her splen- 
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^ did establishment with a diirnjty and grace I have 
never seen exceeded. Si ill, though she would 
smile with the gay and laugh with the thoughtless, 
and seemed to live hut to promote the happiness of 
those around her, there was always a sadness in 
’ her rich, expressive eye that no merriment could 
dissipate. Tiiere it was when wit flashed round 
the board, and when, from the treasures of her 
highly cultivated mind, she would draw forth the 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn;” but 
I looked in vain for some shadow of its source. 
She had health, wealth, station, accomplishments, 
lovely children, a husband she adored, and who, 
after twenty years of married life, still regarded her 
with the devotion of a lover. There seemed no 
present trial to sadden a lot so brilliant; and I at 
last came to the conclusion that the expression that 
so haunted me was either the index of some consti¬ 
tutional tendency to melancholy, or was the impress 
left by some early wound, long since healed by the 
kindly hand of Time. 

I had been some weeks at the Hall, and its in¬ 
mates had learned to look upon me as one of them¬ 
selves, and each day had increased the love and 
reverence I bore them, when, one evening, after I 
had sought my chamber to equip myself for an 
evening stroll, a voice at my elbow exclaimed, 
“Come quickly; he will be here in a moment.'” 

I and, turning round, 1 was startled to see beside me 
a total stranger. It was a pale, fragile-looking wo¬ 
man, dressed in white, with a long veil thrown ovei 
her light brown hair, which curled in rich ringlets 
round a face which, though faded, hlill was beauti¬ 
ful. An India shawl W'us on her arm, and, with 
one of her small, thin hands, she seized mine, and 
attempted to pull me forward. So spiritual, so 
ethereal wa^ the form that stood beside me in the 
summer twilitrhl, that the touch alone repressed the 
.«cream of superstitious terror that was about esc-ap- 
ing my lips. I recoiled from it, however, though it 
did convince me my companion was a creature of 
mortal mould, and gazed on her with astonishment 
as she continued— 

“He has kept me waiting a long, long time, and 
I am quite ready—all but my pearls. Ah, how 
could I have forgotten them—his gift ? Come, you 
must arrange them for me.” And again she grasped 
my hand and drew me to the door. “ Husn 1” she 
said, placing her other hand before ray lips^ as 1 
attempted to remonstrate; “ they will hear us down 
stairs; and what would he think of my appearing 
without the pearls ?” 

And, finding that I could not resist without a 
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struggle, and, moreover, that my fears abated and j I had entered my j-evenleenth year, and 1 was left 
my curiot-ily increased as I discovered the woman- to act as head of my father’s lar^e establishment in 
\y interests of my strange companion, I quietly fol- \ Carolina, and as mother to my little sister. Thanks, 
lowed her thrvmgh the long passages to a distant I however, to the judicious training of my aunt, joined 
winj of the hvuisc. to a natural strength of character, which rose to 

She led me into a large and airy chamber, hand- ^ meet the occasion, I was probably less unfit for mv 


somely furnished in a fashion much older than the ( 
rest of the hotise, and, quickly unlocking a ward- > 
rolx% she t<^ok from it a jewel-case and placed in \ 
my hand a cosily necklace and bracelets, which she 
directed me to clasp upon her neck and arms. As ' 

1 was about olM^ying. however, she pushed me vio- 5 
Icntly from her, and, bursting into a passion of < 
tears, tore the veil from her head and her hair from 
its fastenings, and threw herself on her knees, while 
she wrung her hands in bitterness of spirit. 

I stood tran-tixed w’ith a kind of aw’ful admira¬ 
tion. The lattice wliicli guarded the lower parts 
of the three larc’e windows told a true story of se¬ 
clusion and mental alienation, while the light that 
came from alKwe fell with so picturesque and beau¬ 
tiful an ollbct on the rich wavy hair that enshrouded 
the graceful form of the weeping woman, that she 
looked like a prostrate Magdalene, in all the agony 
of her penitence and the ecstasy of her adoration. 

Gradually, the latter feeling gained the ascend¬ 
ency. She had crossed her hands on her bosom, 
and her lips were moving as in silent prayer, when 
I felt a touch on my shoulder, and Mrs. Harwood 
whispered in my ear, with startling sternness— 

“ How came you here, Mary ? In Heaven’s 
name, retire!” 

I replied by a word of explanation, and, returning 
to her the ornaments I still held, lefl the room. 

In about half an hour, Mr.s. Harwood joined me 
m my chamber, where I was endeavoring to re¬ 
cover from the agitation my adventure had excited; 
and, arter a few soothing word.^J, .she expressed her 
sorrow that the carelessness of the attendant of her 
unfortunate shier had exposed me to a »cene so 
painful; adding that she had kept me in ignorance 
of her exi.slence, fearing that the knowledge of her 
presence in the house might mar the pleasure of my 
visit. Of course, I made some inquiry as to (he 
causes and nature of her sister’s malady, to which 
she replied— 

“ It is a long story, and I will fell it to you ; but 
not now. To-morrow we will walk together in the 
woorl near the river.” 

And next day, while seated on a wooded emi¬ 
nence, with the noble Hudson rolling at our feet, 
Mrs. Harwood fulfilled her promi.'«e. 

H I need not tell you, Mary.” ^he said, “ that my ! 
sister Label was lieaotiful. You have seen her, and 
may judge what she must have been when youth 
and happiness were hers. She was five years 
younger than my.self; and, as our mother died 
when both of us were children, we were the sole 
objects of affection left to a fond and wealthy father. 
My mother’s place was for a whife supplied to us | 
by an aunt, a woman of superior mind and charac- j 
wr who loved us tenderly; but she married just as 


position than most girls of my age. We lived in 
the country, in a thickly settled neighborhood, sur¬ 
rounded by our numerous dependents, but distant 
from any schools. 

“This was, however, a privation we had scarcely 
felt while my aunt was with us, who had beea our 
faithful instructress. Before leaving us, she had 
j urged my father either to send us both to school, or 
\ procure a governess for us ; but he would listen to 
neither plan. He had a horror of governesses, and 
J was too selfishly fond of us to think of sending us 
• away from him. So he decided upon superintend- 
\ ing my French and music himself, in both of which 
I he was a proficient, while 1 was to instruct Isabel. 

5 “I entered upon my new duties with ray usual 
i energy, formed an admirable plan for the disposition 
{ of my lime and for Isabel’s course of study, neither 
\ of which I was able to carry out in any one par- 
\ ticular. Scarcely would we be sealed at our books 
\ or our music, when some interruption would occur, 
and thus the lesson would be deferred, and often 
entirely forgotten. 

“ To add to my difficulties, Is^ibel had always 
1 hated study. My aunt had with great difficulty 
\ forced her to apply herself; but I, so young, so in- 
I experienced, so long the playfellow of my little 
i sister, yielding to her childish whims, and ever, from 
I the intense love I bore her, submitting my will to 
f hers, found it impossible now to exert any authority 
/ over her. Indeed, my father soon forbade my al- 
' tempting to do so. She was his idol, and he would 
not have her contradicted; so she soon learned just 
I as little as she pleased, and grew towards woman- 
hood beautiful, affcclionate, enthusiastic, and scusi- 
/ live, but without the strength to govern, or know- 
) ledge to direct, these qualities, so dangerous to 
I Woman’s peace. Fortunately, however, Isalwl was 
I devotedly attached to me, and there w'as an exqiii* 
{ site fragility and delicacy in her rare beauty that 
\ gave to her very defects a charm, and made me 
j love her more intensely than I might have done had 
? her character more re.^emblcd my own. Be this as 
I it may, few as were the years between us, I ever 
regarded her as a child needing my protective care; 
and this maternal feeling, W’ilh the devotion I had 
always fell towards my father, seemed to leave no 
room in my heart for a more romantic sentiment. 

“ We saw a great deal of company, and, as I was 
thought handsome, and, what is more to the pur¬ 
pose, had the prospect of fortune, I was not without 
admirers. They called me vain and cold, and hard 
to please ; perhap.s I was so; but I had as yet seen 
no one that pleased me well enough to make me 
wi.*ih to forsake my Ijeauliful home and my father 
and sister, though both of them united in urging my 
acceptance of one of my suitors, whose wealth and 
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accompU^^hmeQT8 seemed to render bis alliance 
every way desirable. Isabel, in particular, l)etrayed 
a warnilb of interest on this subject that distressed 
me. Young as she was, I delected in her Tears Tor 
his unhappiness the germs of a feeling that might 
one day be fatal to her own peace. 

‘How can you help loving William Winslow?’ 
she would say ; ‘ and he so handsome, so generous, 
with those large expressive eyes, that .speak such 
volumes when they kxik at you, Grace! Ah, you 
are cold-hearted, unfeeling ! If I had such a lover’ 
—and she slopped, her cheeks flushed and her bo¬ 
som heaving with emotion. 

“‘If you had such a lover, what then?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ I feel that I could die for him!’ she said, with 
earnestness. ‘ But you, Grace—you, whom he 
loves so dearly, will do nothing for him. Ah, mar¬ 
ry him, dear Grace I He will be so wretcheil if you 
don’t; and I cannot bear to see him so unhappy.’ 

“ ‘No, dear Isabel, I cannot marry him even to 
please you,’ I answered ; ‘ for, though I do justice 
to his pleasing qualities, I have not the right feeling 
for him. But you must not lake such desperate 
fancies to my beaux, or you will make them vain.’ 

“ Isabel said no more at that time ; but, as Mr. 
Winslow, notwithstanding his repulse, continued 
his visits, the subject was more llian once argued 
between us, with a pertinacity on her part that an¬ 
noyed me. At length, finding me unlikely to change 
my mind, Mr. Winslow went abroad. 

“ During his absence, I met Mr. Harwood, then 
on a visit in the neighborhood. You will smile, 
Mary, when I tell you that, staid and prudent as I 
was, 1 fell in love with my husband at first sight. 
Yet so it was. At our first interview, each seemed 
to recognize in the other the object for w'hich our 
souls had unconsciously been .seeking; and the dura¬ 
bility of the attachment thus suddenly termed has 
heei>tesled by trial and strengihened by lime. But 
my husband, though the sou of a man of fortune, 
was then poor. His father was selfish and extrava¬ 
gant ; and, having given his son on exjvnsive edu¬ 
cation, and allowed him to travel in Europe, ex¬ 
pected him now to maintain himself. When we 
met, Charles Iiad just entered into a mercantile 
connection with a house in South America, where 
he was to remain several years, during which time 
he hoped to make a sufficient fortune to authorize 
our marriage. Our engagement was therefore, at 
my father’s request, to be kept a secret until his 
return. ‘ We might change our mind.s,’ he said, 

‘ during these years of separation, or accidents might 
happen.’ And, though we both disliked the con¬ 
cealment, we were obliged to submit our will to 
hi**. Our parting was my first serious trial; but I 
Was strong and courageous, and did not suffer it to 
overwhelm me. I turned with nMrc devotion than 
ever to my studies and my duties, trusting implicit¬ 
ly in my lover’s truth, and in the power of God’s 
kind Providence to reunite iis. 

“ About eighteen months afterwards, Mr. Wins¬ 
low returned from abroad, much improved by his 


travels. We met as old friends : he made no a!lu 
sion to former feelings, which appeared entirely 
sul)dued, and soon resumed his intimacy with our 
family. 

“ Isabel was at this time seventeen, a soft, senti¬ 
mental-looking blonde, with eyes of tencleresi blue, 
skin of dazzling fairness, and luxuriant hair of wavy 
gold; her every motion grace, her tones music to 
the ear. But she was, like too many of our tSouth- 
em women, indolent to a fault. Her greatest plea¬ 
sure was to lounge, elegantly dressed, on a cushioned 
soTa, where she would either sing to her guitar, or 
read some love-sick tale, or doze away the unva¬ 
lued hours. So indiflerent was she to society that 
I rarely could induce her to accompany me in my 
visits, or assist me to entertain our numerous giiesi.s. 
Still, she was so exquisitely lovely that she charmed 
all who beheld her, and had already had more than 
one lover whose devotion she regarded with su¬ 
preme indilference. 

*• But, from the day of Winslow’s return, I ol> 
served a change in Isabel. She had seldom spoken 
of liim during his absence, and then without unu- 
.sual interest; but his presence operated like a 
charm upon her. It was like Pygmalion breathing 
life into a stone. She became gay, animated, inte¬ 
rested in conversation. When he left us, she would 
sink into her day-dream, until his return again dis¬ 
sipated the charm that benumbed her i'aculties. 

“ Y"ou may imagine the anxiety with which I 
saw this, and the agony of interest with which I 
watched Mr. Winslow for some indication of recip¬ 
rocal regard; but 1 could see nothing. He had 
observed, on first seeing her, that I.-abel had grown 
up very beautiful; but he never seemed to Teel the 
influence of her l^auty, or to regard her as anything 
more than a pretty, spoiled child, with w'hom he 
could jest and laugh as before. For a while I hoped 
her fascinations might rouse him from his apathy; 
but, as time went on, and no such eflecl was pro¬ 
duced, I remonstrated seriously with Isabel upon 
the folly and danger of encouraging so marked a 
preference for one who did not return it as it 
deserved. 

‘“I cannot help it, Grace,’ she answered. ‘I 
must love him, even though he hales me. It is my 
destiny, and it is in vain to resist, liy your cruelty, 
you have chilled his heart to ice, and he thinks he 
can never love again. But he can—he shall! I 
will win his love, or die!’ 

“ ‘ But, Isabel, this is so undignified, so unwo¬ 
manly,’ I answered. 

“ ‘ Undignified it may be, and I care not for it; 
but unwomanly it is not, as your own heart tells 
you, Grace.’ 

“ ‘ But you betray your feeling.**, child, in every 
look and tone.’ 

“ ‘ I tell you he does not see it. He is filind, deaf. 
Would to Heaven he were not! If he knew the 
thousandth part of the love I bear him, he could 
not be so insensible as he i.**. But I am content to 
wait and abide my lime. His cold heart mu>i oxte 
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day awake under ihe influence of such a love as \ or her wedding-dresses; and, at my suggestion, 
mine.’ \ ''•Vinslow made some change in the arrange- 

“ A.S 1 gazed on the face of the beautiful enthu- \ xnenl of his grounds, which added greatly to their 
siast as she spoke, usually so calm, so cold, and \ beauty. 

saw the depth and strength of the feeling painted | “A happier creature than Isabel at this time 1 

there, I almost l)clieved her; but it was long before ! never saw*. She seemed to float in an atmosphere 

1 saw anything to encourage this hope. \ of love and joy, and never saw, what 1 remarked 


“At length, after many weary, anxious months 
had passed, and I w'as one day walking alone in 
our grounds, trying to devise some plan by w»hich I 
might remove niy sister from an influence so fatal 
to her peace, I was suddenly joined by Mr. Wins¬ 
low, who, drawing my arm through his, said, seri¬ 
ously— 

“ ‘ Don’t be frightened, Grace; I am not going to 
renew long-forbidden subjects; but I want to nsk 
you an important question, which I Ixjg you will 
answer honestly. Is it true that Isabel loves me ?’ 

“ ‘ What makes you ask so strange a question?* 

I answered, in confusion. 

“ ‘A friend suggested it to me some time ago. 

I laughed at it then; but since I have been led to 
suspect it is so. Am I right ? And, if so, have I 
your consent to marry her ? Say but one word— 
yes or no.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I stammered, looking on the ground. 

“ He thanked me earnestly, pressed my hand, and 
left me. I returned home as agitated as if I had 
made the confession for my.^elf, and full of anxiety 
ns to the result. But all my anxiety vanished an 
hour afterward, when I entered the drawing-room. 
There sat Isabel on her favorite sofa, but not, os 
usual, resting on its cushions. Her fair head leant 
upon Winslow’s shoulder; one of his arms support¬ 
ed her, the other band was in both of hers. 

‘“He knows it all now, Grace !’ she exclaimed, 
as soon as .«he saw me; ‘and he in so happy and 
so thankful! And I—oh Heaven !’ and she burst 
into tears. 

“ 1 knelt beside her, and pressed my cheek to 
hers, as I whispered my sympathy in her joy. 

‘“He has looked at me as he used to look at you, 
Grace!’ she said. 

“ I chanced to raise my eyes to his as she spoke, 
and their expression made me recoil; it waa one 
of perfect anguish, and I arose from my knees in 
haste. When I looked again, it had passed away. 

“ My father, who had always wished to have 
Winslow for a son-in-law, gave his joyful consent 
to a union that would settle his ftivorite child so 
near him, Mr. Winslow’s plantation being but a few 
miles from his own, and preparations for the mar¬ 
riage were immediately commenced. Costly fur¬ 
niture was ordered by my father to replace the 
time-worn chairs and lable.s which had served seve¬ 
ral generations of the Winslows; and, as he bad a 
passion for improvement, be induced Mr. Winslow 
to consent to his being at the expense of some altera¬ 
tions in his old mansion, which would make it more 
convenient. While these were in progress, my fa¬ 
ther and 1 often drove over to see how they were 
going on, leaving Isabel either absorbed by herlov^ 


with some anxiety, the gradual depression of her 
lover’s spirits as the lime approached that was 
fixed for the marriage. My attention, however, 
was soon absorbed in another direction. 

“ My father was taken seriously ill with a rheu¬ 
matic fever. The danger was soon over; but it 
left him crippled and confined to a sofa in his cham¬ 
ber. Mr. Winslow, during his illness, gave us 
much valuable assistance, both in nursing and 
amusing the invalid, and by his advice in some im¬ 
portant matters of business which then fell upon 
me. Isabel, as usual, did nothing while I was op¬ 
pressed with a heavy weight of care, which, uncon¬ 
sciously on my part, her lover divided with me. 
We were soon to be so nearly connected that, un¬ 
der the circumstances, he seemed my natural ad¬ 
viser ; and, by his many amiable qualities, he had 
already won my sisterly regard. 

“ My father would not hear of any postponement 
of the wedding on his account; the only change he 
w^ould consent to was that the subsequent festivi¬ 
ties should take place at the house of the bride¬ 
groom. They were to have spent the honeymoon 
with us. It was now arranged that they should 
leave us the day after the wedding, and receive 
their friends at home. Everything there was, of 
course, to be in perfect order beforehand; and Isa¬ 
bel insisted that I should go over and see that her 
new furniture was arranged as she wished it. 

“ it 80 happened that, owing to some delay, a 
large portion of it did not arrive imtil the day before 
that fixed for the wedding; and, as our carriage 
was to go over next morning to bring my aunt and 
family from a steamboat-landing some miles dis¬ 
tant, I was to be sent in it first to Mr. Winslow's, 
and afterwards it was to come and bring me l^k. 
1 had objected to the plan, as I knew Mr. Winslow 
and his housekeeper could attend to these things as 
well as myself; but Isabel was imperative, and my 
father, seeing her anxiety, bad insisted on my going. 

“ It was a lovely morning in the early spring, and 
my spirits, which were unaccountably depressed 
when I set out, revived greatly during my drive; 
but, when Mr. Winslow came to the door to receive 
Die on my arrival, they experienced a sudden re¬ 
vulsion. 

«‘ You are surely ill !* I exclaimed. ‘ What has 
happened?’ 

“ < I am not ill,* he answered; ‘ and nothing has 
happened.* 

“‘Nay, you are deceiving me,’ I said. ‘You 
have beard some bad news, I am certain.’ 

“ He assured me he had not, and I proceeded to 
my business. Having very able assistance, it was 
soon dispatched ; and, while waiting for the car- 
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Wage, T wettl to look at the improvements in the 
grounds, which had iu^»t been completetl. I was 
running hastily through a pretty grove of pines, 
when I met Mr. Winslow, who joined me, and we 
walked almost in .silence a little way. At last, he 
turned suddenly to me, and said— 

“ ‘ I want to ask your opinion, Grace—your cool, 
deliberate judgment of the character of a man who 
marries one woman while his whole heart is de¬ 
voted to another.’ 

“‘He is a villain!’ I answered, indignantly. 
‘ No words can express my contempt for such a 
character.’ 

“His pale cheek blanched yet more under my 
dashing eye, and, after an cflbrt, he said, calmly— 

“ ‘ And would you not despise him more for per¬ 
sisting in his falsehood than for avowing the truth 
boldly,even at the altar?’ 

“A horrible gulf seemed to open before me. I 
staggered against the trunk a tree as I exclaimed— 

“ ‘ Man, beware how you kill me by your words; 
but, in God’s name, tell me what you mean !’ 

“He folded his arms, and gazed fixedly in ray face 
as he replied, ‘I mean that I love you, and not your 
sister. I ask you, therefore, shall I marry her, or 
shall I not?’ 

“A sharp ringing sound was in my ears, and all 
grew black before me. When 1 came to myself, I 
had sunk at the fool of the tree, and was moaning 
dismally; but he still stood before me with his cold 
(lark face and folded arms, as fixed and immovable 
as the trees that grew around him. 

“ ‘You are not dead,’ he said. ‘ Misery does not 
kill, or I should have perished long ago in this fierce 
struggle—it shall end now. You must listen to me, 
Grace, and judge my cause, for in your hands I place 
my destiny!’ 

“ I could only moan, and wring ray hands in im¬ 
potent despair. 

“ ‘ Command yourself! ’ he said; ‘ clear headed and 
strong hearted os you are, you need it all now. Look 
at me—I am calm—calm as wdien I wooed your sis¬ 
ter for my bride. I thought I loved her then; I 
thought that I had conquered the fatal passion that 
for years had marred my )|pace. I saw that her 
whole heart was mine, and believed that with her 
love, beautiful, gentle, and devoted as she was, the 
past might be forgotten, and the future calm and 
tranquil. But I was deceived. Day afier day I was 
thrown more intimately with you, and saw in you 
*he self-devoted woman, ever living for the good of 
others—in her, a pelted child, always gentle and 
always loving, until her very caresses palled upon 
my senses. I felt that my nature needed more thoa 
this. I felt, loo, that I was nobler than you had 
ever thought me, and when your manner gradually 
changed from reserve to sisterly affection, and when 
you leaned Upon me in your hour of trial and of sor¬ 
row, the foul fiend whispered that, as you still were 
free in heart and hand, if I had wmited longer I might 
have now both for my own.’ 

“ ‘ The fiend wliispored falsehood !’ I cried. * My 
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hand is promised, and my heart is given to one that 
is far aw'ay.’ And the ihougbt of my absent iovei 
brought me the relief of tears. 

“ ‘ You love another!’ he exclaimed fiercely, ‘ ana 
you have concealed it from me—false, cruel, treach¬ 
erous !* 

“ * And do you dare speak of fahsehood, Mr. Wins¬ 
low?’ I replied. ‘You, who in a few hours are to 
be married to my sister, and yet pollute my ears 
with an avowal of your love ! It can be but a mo¬ 
mentary frenzy ; resist it manfully! My sister’s 
lite is bound up m you, and, with the holy tie that 
unites you, this frightful delusion will pass away.’ 

“ ‘It is no delusion, Grace—it is a dread reality, 
against which I have struggled in vain. My mind 
has almost given wmy under it, and I cannot com¬ 
plete my misery and Isabel’s by this ill-omened mar¬ 
riage !* 

“ ‘ And she ? Oh God ! she will die if you desert 
her ! You cannot—you shall not. Ah! she is only 
loo good, too pure, too true for such as you !’ 

“‘And feeling this, and knowing what you do, 
you still would have me marry her ? I thought that 
you would snatch her from so horrible a destiny. 
Reflect a moment, Grace, and then decide. If you 
require it of me, I will marry Isabel; but remember 
that your image will be ever between us, and in her 
arms I shall dream of you. If not, I wmU again be¬ 
come a wanderer, and relieve you of my haled 
pre.sence. Think ! I say—my fate is in your hands.’ 

“ But I was incapable of thought; one image, that 
of Isabel deserted, betrayed, abandoned, and I the 
unhappy cause, alone was before me. I saw her 
dying—dead—rny lather’s agony—my own desola¬ 
tion ; and even the hateful, black alternative of de¬ 
ceit and falsehood brightened in the contrast. I 
W’rung my hands in the bitterness of ray despair, as 
at last I said— 

“‘Be merciful, Mr. Winslow! Take from me 
this frightful responsibility; it is for you to act, for 
you to decide. This fatal secret is known but to 
myself, and I shall soon be far away. You will 
learn to love iny sister; she will die if you desert 
her; save her—save yourself—save us all from so 
dreadful a* calamity!’ 

“‘You have disappointed me, Grace,’ he said 
gloomily ; ‘ I see you have not oounted upon all the 
consequences of your decision; you forget that I 
told you I was on the verge of madness.’ 

“ ‘ Do not speak so, Mr. Winslow ! We are all 
mod when we are so frighlfuliy agitated. Rest, and a 
high resolve, will calm you. I am almost mad my- 
»elf;» I said, convulsively; ‘but I will pray God to 
preserve my senses and your own!’ 

“And thus we parted. I rushed towards the 
house just as the carriage reached the door, and in 
a tumult of mind I cannot describe was received by 
my aunt’s family when I alighted at my own. I ac¬ 
counted for my disordered looks by a severe head¬ 
ache, and my aunt, finding my pulse feverish, pre¬ 
scribed solitude and a dark room for the rest of the 
day; Isabel, radiant with a happiness that almost 
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broke ray heart, bidding me mind and get well in 
lime to dress her for the evening. 

“ To this hour I cannot recall those silent hours 
wilhout a shudder; but, exerting all my power of 
self-command, and with many prayers for Divine 
assistance in the ordeal I was to pass through, 1 at 
last arose, made my toilet, and then hastened to 
Isabel to assist in hers. 

“ She "Was nearly dressed when I joined her, and 
I thought I had never seen her look so exquisitely 
beautiful. The solemnity of the approaching moment 
had touched her features with an expression they 
often W’anted, and the lace and satin dress showed 
her lovely figure to the best advantage. It only re¬ 
mained for me to arrange the bridal wreath, the veil, 
and pearls; and with these I soon adorned her as a 
victim for the sacrifice. 

“ All was ready ; the company had assembled, but 
the bridegroom had not yet appeared. I was so 
agitated that I could not remain down stairs, but 
stayed with Isabel while my aunt did the honors for 
me. JSle.'isaire after message had been dispatched 
to know if Winslow had arrived. At last my father 
sent for me, and my limbs trembled so that I could 
scarcely reach him. But even I had not anticipated 
the horror that had befallen—Winslow was dead— 
perished by his own hand ! 

“ The shock nearly deprived me of consciousness; 
but I was called to myself by a piercing shriek. 
Isabel had followed me, and, without any prepara¬ 
tion, had learned the dreadful truth. In a frenzy 
ghe was rusliing from the house, when forcibly de¬ 
tained and carried to the drawing-room, where f 
found her struggling with those who held her, send¬ 
ing forth shriek after shriek which seemed as if they 
would rend the skies. It W’as a frightful contract— 
the brilliant festive room, the bridal dress, and the 
wild despair. 

“We carried her up stairs, and laid her on her 
bed, from which she arose a hopeless maniac. All 
that care and medical .skill could suegest was tried 
m vain. My father’s health, already shattered, sank 


beneath this blow, and I was left alone with my 
unhappy sister until Mr. Harwood’s return. We 
W'cre then married, and, upon his father’s deslh, 
W’hich happened a few years after, removed to this 
place. I brought w'ith me all my sister’s favorite 
furniture, and sJie still thinks herself in her southern 
home. From the time the violence of her delirium 
subsided to the present, her life has been ‘ one con¬ 
stant now. ^ Each evening, the scene you last night 
witnessed is acted over again, and then she suffers. 
Each day she is again a girl, happy in her childish 
employments, and expecting her coming lover. She 
: has no idea of the lapse of time, and thinks me still 
a maiden, and my husband and my children guests. 

“ Her existence is scarcely known to any around 
us, for she rarely leaves her chamber, and she sees 
no one but our worthy rector, from whom she re¬ 
ceives the consolations of religion, and to whose in¬ 
structions she listens with the docility of a child. 
Her prayers are her solace under her ever-recurring 
trial, and I look with confident hope to the hour 
when the madness cloud shall pass away from her 
purified spirit, and she shall awake to consciousness 
in a brighter, belter wwld than this, in which she 
has been called to suflTer so deeply!” 

As Mrs. Harwood conclinhd, she rose from her 
scat, and placing her arm in mine, we slowly re¬ 
turned to the house. The elevated and holy calm 
which had succeeded to the agitation produced by 
her recital told truly whence the strength came that 
enabled her to endure so nobly her appointed trial, 
and w’hence the charm that lent to her sad and lovely 
i face a higher beauty than that of earth. 

I W’as too much moved to speak my feelings; but, 
as I gazed upon Harwood Hall, with all its proud pro¬ 
portions bathed in a flood of glorious sunshine, and 
I knew how deep the shadow that darkened the des- 
I liny of its envied mistress, it seemed as though I 
I were surrounded by a glittering veil, portraying the 
I shows of things, which had been for a moment tom 
? aside to give me a glimpse of their dread reality. 


THE LAST J E V/ OB 


i ADEN. 


BY FEEE8E. 


Faithfttltops in that which we deem to be right 
M* always commendable, whether found in a Jew or 
Gcnlila, a Greek or Barbarian; and, although f am 
no Jew myself, nor a professed admirer of the race 
(although some of them number among our very 
liest and most worthy citizens), yet I must confess 
that they exemplify a degree of constancy, in main¬ 
taining and propagating their peculiar faith, that may 
well put many of our modem Christians to shame. 
If Christians were but half so faithful as the little 
remnant of Israel, in pressing home the truths of 
ihe Christian religion, how soon might we expect 


to see a miuhly change in the professedly Christian 
world ! But to our tale ;— 

Upon the beautiful banka of the Rhine, not many 
hundred miles from its mouth, stands a neat little 

Germanic town called-; but which, for case of 

pronunciation, we shall name Baden. 

Here, about half a century ago, lived quite a 
number of Jewish families, who bad erected for 
themselves a comtbrtabJe little synagogue, in which 
they might statedly worship the God of their fathers 
Although comparatively they had not fo^ 


gotten nor neglected 



place of worship 
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with the various insignia which constitute the pe¬ 
culiarity of the Mosaic worship. There stood the 
altar, in almost the centre of the room, with its little 
oilded honis peering above the white drapery in 
which it was encased; and there, loo, was seen the 
Sanctum Sanctorum in all its consecrated beauty, 
in which was deposited a copy of the law, as at first 
it was delivered to their great deliverer, amid the 
thunderings of Sinai! 

To this loved and consecrated spot the faithful 
Israelites repaired each seventh day to offer up their 
prayers and thanksgivings, while their more self- 
righteous neighbors bartered for gain, or laughed 
at and despised their more self-devoted Jewish com¬ 
petitors. But things were not alw'ays to remtiin 
thus, as we shall learn from the sequel of our story. 
Soon aficr the successful termination of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, two brothers of one of the Jewish 
families concluded to try their fortunes in the West¬ 
ern World, and, although strongly dissuaded from 
it by their friends and relatives, yet, after some little 
preparation, they set sail, and in due time arrived 
at the emporium of the new republic. Long years 
of expectation, deep suspense, and sorrow'ing passed 
away, and yet nothing was heard from the departed 
brothers ! Their true-hearted mother had already 
mourned them as dead. SJie had imagined to her¬ 
self the howling winds, the bounding billows, the 
lightning’s flash, the bellow'ing thunder, the sinking 
ship, and the last piercing, agonizing cry for help as 
her sons had sunk w'ithin the briny deep ! And, as 
her friends gathered around to console her, the only 
words she would utter W'ere, “Oh! my sons ! my 
•osl, my only .sons !” 

At last a letter came from her long-Io^^t boys, and, 
had they arisen from the dead before her eyes, she 
could not have been more surprised and rejoiced. 
It was handed first to her, and so delighted wms 
she when she saw the handwriting, and knew it to 
be her sons’, that slie dropped the balxj in her arms, 
and, rushing with almost frantic delight to her hus- 
band’.s place of business, threw herself upon his 
bosom, and could only utter, “ A letter! a letter! 
my boys! my boys!” The father, too, was com¬ 
pletely overcome with such unexpected news, and 
:l was some time before he could gain enough self- 
possession to break the seal of the letter. 

They knew not how much of happiness or sorrow 
the letter might contain, yet it was enough for them 
to know that their sons were still alive. In this 
fact alone was absorbed every other, either past, 
present, or future! 

The wife having seated herself beside him on a 
little stool, he proceeded to break the seal and read. 
The letter was written in German; but, as most 
of our readers we presume arc English, we shall 
translate it for their benefit. It ran thus;— 

Our dear and much brlovxd parknts :— 

You may have wondered at our long neglect in 
Writing to you, but when wo tell you that it was 
because we wished to give you a true description 


of the country when we wrote, we think you will 
not blame us. When we first arriv'ed, the country 
was scarcely in a settled condition, and hence we 
could judge but little of it. When we arrived in 
New York city, we took the little money we had 
left, of that which you had so kindly given us, and 
bought ourselv'es each a little package of goods, wiih 
which we started through the country in the hope 
of selling and making profit—agreeing to meet again 
at a stipulated lime in the city from which we start¬ 
ed. Our success was far beyond our most sanguine 
expectations, for, after an absence of only one month, 
we met again in the city, each of us having about 
fifty dollars more than when we left. We again 
bought goods, again traveled, and again returned 
with an increased amount of profit. Thus we have 
conliRued to do ever since, and we now each have 
over two thousand dollars which we can justly and 
truly call our own. 

The best new's is yet to come. This land is truly 
a land of lii)crty and equal rigfits ! Here the natural¬ 
ized Jew can vote, hold office, pay an equal amount 
of tax, and, in all that relates to government, have 
an equal say with all other men. This to us is the 
best of all things else, for it makes us feel like men, 
act like men, and we are treated like men instead 
of like dogs, as is too often the case in the Old 
World. 

Now, dear parents, we wish you to come over to 
this happy land. We have already paid your pas¬ 
sage iu the same vessel which brings you this 
letter; and, as it will remain in port about one 
month, you must haste to prepare and take passage 
on board l)cfore its day of departure. If any of our 
Jewish friends would like to accompany you, tell 
them to come on, as there is plenty of room for all. 

Hoping to see j'ou again ere long, we remain 
your true and dutiful sons, 

Solomon, 

Isaac. 

There is a state of existence between life and 
death, when the spirit seems undetermined whether 
to remain in its earthly tabernacle, or fly away to 
the land of spirits. Such was the slate of that mo¬ 
ther when the father ceased reading the letter from 
her sons, and several moments elapsed before she 
seemed to revive to a state of consciousness. True 
to a mother’s instinct, immediately upon recovering, 
she flew to her child, whom she remembered to 
have thrown down in her ecstasy of delight, and. 
seizing it up with the same madness of joy, she 
soothed its sorrows and lulled it to the sweetness of 
repose. The news from their sons was so cheering, 
and their invitation so cordial, that the parents at 
once resolved to go, and, if possible, to persuade 
some of their Jewish friends to accompany them 

The glad tidings that the disconsolate parents had 
received a letter from their sons soon spread among 
the Israelites of the town, so that soon they bad 
many to call and congratulate them on the good 
news. Two other families agreed to accompany 
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the parents la iheir new home across the Atlantic; ^ was almost more than frail humanity could bear; 

and in due liiJic ull was in reailiness to leave for the yet he did survive the stroke, and continued to 

pjrl at which the vessel lay, in which they were to worship alone—all alone—in the almo^t forsaken 

Jake passa^re. Many were the ti-ars that'Were shed synagogue! 

at this Iasi, lo/jg parting, but sotjii it was all over, and The Jewish New Year drew slowly on, ana Father 
they parted, ue\ er cxi>ccliug to sec each other again. Solomon prepared to celebrate it as was the custom 

At the cud ol’ two more years, other letters, from : of his people. He had for weeks looked forward 
file parents and their friend-^, were received at the : to this time as one of peculiar interest—as one on 
little town of Baden, and so full of haltering reports w'hicli be should have some demonstration of the 
were they that several other Jewish families re- long-promised and iooked-for Messiah. The mom- 
solved to go, and, in dfie time, left for the Western ing of the Jew'ish New Year came at last—bright 
World. Still other letters came, and other families ■ and beautiful; and, although the beginning of au- 

were induced to embark for the land of “freedom tumn (September with us), when nature commences 

and equal rights,” so that in about fifteen years from to put on her sternest mood, making the yellow leaf i 

ilic time the iw’o brothers iefl, there remained only and dying vegetation to tremble with its blasts, yet ] 

one single Jewish family in the whole town of on this particular morning the sun shone out most 

Baden, and that consisted of only one aged Israelite ; cheerfully; and, as Father Solomon wended his i 

and his widowed sister. ; way to the synagogue, his faijh grew stronger in the I 

Father Solomon, as he W’as familiarly called, had demonstrations that should be mode to him, l)ecau?e 

o'lcn been urged to accompany those that left; but of the smiles with which nature seemed to bless the 

he always answered 1 hern that at least one should ! day. 

remain to w’alch over the graves of their fathers, : Having arrived at, unlocked, and entered the syna- 

aiid keep alive the w’orsliip in their long-loved syna- gogue, Father Solomon at once commenced chant- I 

gogue. Although this was the ostensible object of ; ing the Hebrew lesson appropriated for the New 

his remaining, as communicated to his friend.s, yet ' Year’s celebration. At first his voice seemed hollou 
there wa.s a deeper, a holier feeling that prompted 1 and broken; but, as he proceeded and became more 

l ira ill these self-denials. His mind was of a |ie- and more interested in the exercises, his voice re- 

niliar cast. In early childhood he had deeply re- : sumed more than its usual firmness and melody, so 

-IKjcted and venerated the faith of his fulliers in that it arose to the highest and descended to the 
I^i uel, and, as he grew up to manhood, his whole | lowest compass of sound w'ilhoulany scemmgclTurt 
• oul became absorbed in the riles and ceremonies | on the part of the worshiper, 
of the Jewish faith. i Having gone through with all the preliminary 

At the age of twenty-three he had married a JeMT- ' lessons, he turned his face toward the Saiicluiu 
e>s as religiously devoted as himself, who, upon Sanctorum, and, steadily gazing thereon, he com- 
her decease at the age of forty, had enjoined upon 1 menced one of the most soul-impressive chants ibai 
him that he should ever retain the Jewish faith, and had ever been heard within that little temple, 
never neglect the seventh day worship in their little His w hole soul seemed completely absorbed in 
synagogue. His sister, who partook largely of her his devotions; liis eyes flashed w’ilh unwonted bril- 

brolher% devotional feelings, having lost her hus- Uancy, every muscle seemed in motion, as if m the 

band soon after the death of her brother’s wife, last agonies of expectancy; his longue, over which 

concluded henceforth to live with her brother, and, he seemed to have lost all control, rolled forth one 
idlhough frequently urged by her friends to leave continual stream of supplication, so that it uttered 
with them for America, yet never for an instant \ sounds of which he himself seemed entirely uncon- 
vvould she consent to leave her loved and loving * scions! Minute after minute rolled sluggishly along, 
brother \ demonstration was made. An hour 

Lonely and desolate seemed the little synagogue \ crept by, and yet no peculiar raanilestation oppear- 
nf Baden after all had left save Father Solomon and \ ed, although the faithful worshiper still conlmueil 

ms sister, yet ever, as the seventh day rolled around, \ his chant ing, believing it yet would come, 

might haU been seen Solomon and his si.sier at the \ Now came a scene of most surpassing , 

svnaaogue, chanting over the Hebrew lesson appro- \ the old man in the last ecstasies of faith! ^ him^ 

priatcd to each particular day and season. \ his gray locks falling carelessly over his face and 

^ Even this could not always so remain, for after \ shoulders—his eye gazing intently on the daraas. 

while the faithful sister sickened and died, leaving \ curtains before him—his hands raised to 
the bean-stricken, disconsolate brother alone, aU \ the most supplicating manner! Not a word does 
'^hme' We say alone, meaning religiously so, as \ he speak-not a tear does he shed-not a muse e 
the other inhabitants of Baden took no part or lot \ does he move! But see! a spirit seems hovermg 
whatever in the Jewish worship, but rather de- \ o’er him. Hark! a song, as if from angel hp^;- 
spised them for their faith. This last, to poor Solo- \ *lis the spirit above him—’lis the angel that sing^ 

raon, was the severest stroke of ell! To lose his | * * ♦ ♦ T 

«sler—his only sister, bis only friend and comforter, S The angel ceased—the song was finisned. loo 

his only co-worsbiper of the God of their fathers— < old man had heard it ell, and as he cast, once 
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more, his loaginff eyes to heaven, bis lips moved | all the lr>'iDg vicissitudes of life; faithful to his 
as if to say <*Amen;” and then, slowly sinking | God, even in the last struggle of hope, of despair. 
upon the floor, his body returned to the dust as it | and with death—his spirit went home to he will 
was, and his spirit to the God who gave it i | Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob in that far-o/T 

Faithful to the religion of his fathers, whether I land where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
in prosperity or adversity; faithful to himself amid 1 the weary are at rest!” 



CHAPTER VII. 

In Walpole’s “Anecdotes of Painting,” we find I 
ihat, in the reign of George I., “the habits of 
the limes were shrunk into awkward coats and 
Waistcoats for the men; and for the women, to 
iight-laced gowns, round hoops, and half a dozen 
^ueezei! plaits of linen, to which dangled behind 
*Wo unmeaning pendants, called lappets, not half j 
covering their straight-drawn hair.” To this dc- 1 
*cription we may add small caps, some of which 
^arcely covered the top of the head, while others, 
filled and pufled in small plaits, lay upon the fore- 

The hoop now undS^vent many important 
c anges; sometimes it projected at the sides only, 
like its ancestor, the farthingale, it spread itself 
^ round in imposing majesty, covered with a short 
ju^, deprived of its flowing train. 

he high-heeled shoes remained. Tight sleeves 
full ruffles; small-pointed waists inclosed in 


w naicDone, loose gowns called sacques; and cloaks 
with hoods named cardinals, were how ia grands 
mods. ° 

The hoop, during the fi„t few years of the reign 
of George II., appeared to have lost the favor of the 
fair votaries of fashion; Us ascendency visibly de- 
of a pamphlet Which 

was published against it, entitled, - The enormous 
“"oP-PeWicoal as the fashion 

, Capa and atraw hats now Bourished, and apron. 

1 . were rnuch worn even in full dress. Capuchin, 
replaced ^e hoods of former reigns, and itches 
reappeared, though but for a very short ti^ I 
new covering for the head, too-which was neither 
a cap nor a boonct-was also invented at thi.T . 
It was called a caiath, and was made of silk pCfod 
closely over a wire frame. P'auert 

A work, published in 1753, sneaks of .v 

sme of a china plate having dwfodied 
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also read ; “ Tlioy wear no cap, and onlv Mjb'Utule . 
in its room a variety of trumpery ribbons, tied up / 
■with no other propriety than the present fit shall 1 
happen to direct.” } 

In one of the old Norfolk journals, we find the ; 
following : “ Several fine ladies, who used to wear 
French silks, French hoops four yards wide, fe/s de ' 
mouton heads, and white satin snmock petticoats, are 
now turned Methodists, and followers of Mr. Whit¬ 
field, whose doctrine of the new birth has so pre¬ 
vailed over them, that they now wear plain stuflf ; 
gowns, no hoops, common night-mobs, and old 
plain bags.” 

The author of a work appearing at about the 
same time remarks: “ Of all branches of the female 
dress, no one has undergone more alterations than 
that of the head. The long lappets, the horse-shoe 
cap, the Brussels head, and the prudish mob, pinned 
under the chin, have all of them had their day. The 
present mode has voted out all these superfluous 
excrescences, and in the room of a slip of cambric, 
or lace, has planted a whimsical sprig of spangles, 
or artificial flowers. We may remember when, for ' 
a while, the hair was tortured into ringlets behind; 

at present it is braided into a queue.If 

the caps have passed through many metamorphoses, 
no less a change has been brought about in the other 
coverings contrived for the head. The diminutive 
high-crowned hat, the bonnet, the hive, and the 
milkmaid’s chip hat, were rescued for a time from 
old women and servant-girls, to adorn the heads of 
the first fashion. Nor was the method of cocking 
hats less fluctuating, till they were at length settled 
to the present mode, by which it is ordained that 
every hat, whether of straw or silk, whether of the 
chambermaid or mistress, must have their flaps j 
turned up both before and behind. If the end of a > 
fine lady’s dress was not rather ornamental than \ 
useful, we should think it a little odd that hats, \ 
which seem naturally to be intended to screen their < 
faces from the heal or severity of the weather, \ 
should be moulded into a shape that prevented their 
answering either of these purposes; but we must, 
indeed, allow it to \)C highly ornamental, ns the pre¬ 
sent hats worn by the women are more bold and 
impudent than the broad-brimmed staring Keven- 
hullers worn a few years ago by the men. These 
hats arc also decorated with two waving pendants 
of ribbon, hanging down from the brim on the left 
side.” 


The two head-dresses annexed were fa>hionable 
about this time. The hair was drawn over s 



cushion to a great height, and surmounted by a 
handkerchief of lace, or fine gauze. Sometimes 
two ringlets were allowed to fall upon the neck, or 
a long, narrow strip of lace, resembling a streamer, ^ 
hung from the top to the shoulders. The cap was 
composed of ribbon and lace. 

Pomatum and powder were much used by the 
ladies m their coilfures. But the most extraordinary 
invention for the adornment of the head, of this or 
any other ago, was that of the capriole. An old 
poet thus speaks of this fantastical coiffure 

Here, on a fair one's head-dress, sparkling sticks, 

Swinging on silver springs, a coach and six; 

There, on a sprig or slop'd pourpon, you sc© 

A chariot, sulky, chaise, or ew-d-m,” 

In the same poem we read :— 

“ Nelly ! where is the creature fled? 

Put my post-chaise upon ray head.” 

The prevailing fashion of powder was followed 
by women as well as men, so that with it and quan¬ 
tities of pomatum, the hair was stiffened out in 
large curls, or, being drawn back from the fore¬ 
head, fell dow’n en chigiion. False hair was very 
, generally w’orn, and every variety of coiffure: 

i French enrh^ that resembled eggs strung on a wire; 
Italian curls, done back from the face, and often 
called scallop shells ; and German curls, which 
were a mixture of Italian and French. Behind, the 
hair was Ciurled all over, and was called tite de 
mo nl 071 . 

The quantities of powder and pomatum used at 
this period lo build up a lady’s head, rendered it 
impossible lo dress the hair every day. Frequently 
the coiffure remained untouched and perfect for a 
week, a fortnight, or even more. One indulgent 
writer, indeed, observes : “ I consent, also, to the 
present fashion of curling the hair, so that it may 
stand a month without combing; though I must 
[ confess that 1 think three weeks, or a fortnight, 
might be a suflicienl time. But I bar every appli¬ 
cation to those foreigr^rtists, who adverli^=c that 
they have the secret of ranking up a lady’s head fur 
a quarter of a year.” 

The gowns still continued short, and very low 
round the bosom and shoulders, and many writers 
affirm that a lady’s dress was so scanty that mo¬ 
desty was almost banished. Hoops maintained 
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Iheir place; the waist was pinched in so as to be 
very long and slim, and laced up in front like a 
bodice; the sleeves were generally light to the 
elbow, terminating with deep lace ruffles ; the rolxj 
was ornamented with a flounce, which helped to 
swell out its dimension.s; and an open dress was 
worn over it, W’ilh a train, and deep trimming of 
lace, or bouffans; a little ornamented apron fre¬ 
quently hnished the attire. 

Hoops now reappeared, and, as if to make up for 
iheir banishment, swelled out to an immense size 
both to the right and left. Indeed, they flourished 
greatly throughout the reign of George JJI., and 
were not finally banished till George IV. ascended 
the throne, when, with his usual good taste in every- 
lliiiig relating to the toilette, that monarch declared 
them to be cumbersome and inelegant. The opinion 
of so good a judge scaled their dcafli-warranl, and 
the hoop disappeared, never, we may hope, to re¬ 
turn, at least among the British fair; though anti- 
)wo}nsls have had cause to treinble lately, lest it 
should resume its place in the wardrolxj of modern 
fashionables ; for a certain crenoline, or horse-hair 
jupc, has recently astonished llio world by its 
'•narked resemblance to its ancestor of famous 
memory. 

Speaking of the French ni^ht’Cap^ a writer of 
the year 1702 remarks : “ Our tine women have, by 
covering their cheeks, by this fashion put their 


I fares into an eclipse. Each lady, wbea dressed in 
f thi.s mode, can only peep under the lace border 
Perhaps they' are intended, like blinds to a horse’s 
harness, to teach ladies to look forward.” 

“ The KaueJagh Mob is a piece of gauze mignon¬ 
ette, catgut, or Leicester web, which is clouted 
about the head, then crossed under the chin, and 
brought back to fasten behind, the tw'o ends hang¬ 
ing dowm like a pair of pigeon's tails. 

“ The Mary Queen of Scots Cap is edged down 
the face with French beads; very becoming to 
some complexions ; but, as the cap is made of black 
gauze, and saves washing, it has too much hous** 
wifery in it to be immcn>e taste. 

“ The Fly Cap is fi.xed upon the forehead, form 
ing the figure of an overgrown butterfly, resting 
upon Its head, with ouI.^tretched wings. It is much 
worn at present; not tliat it adds either to the color 
or outline of the luce, but as Iheir caps are edged 
with garnets, topazes, or brilliants, they are very 
sparkling. ♦ * * * It is become a very 

infere.<tiiig dispute among connoisseurs in general 
whether the present turban roll, now w’orn round 
the Mecklenbourg cops, was taken from the Eg>’p- 
tiaii fiilet, the Persian tiura, or the wreath round 
the elder Paulina’s temples.” 

The following are some of the head-dresses ol 
the middle ot the eighteenth century 
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O’er Iran’8 hills the twilight hour 
In lengthened shadow falls, 

While forth from every leafy bower 
The bulbul to its rose-love calls : 

The hour to Iran’s maids most dear, 

When beaming stars shine out above. 

And every sound that meets the ear 
Seems echoed from the realms of love ; 

When, struck by beauty’s taper finger, 

The lute breathes forth its softest spell 
And watchful lovers, joyous, linger 
To catch the sounds they know so well. 

Where meet the ocean ond the land, 

Dark Ilassan’s frow’ning turrets stand; 

Within those walla, so dark and bare, 

Fair Zillnh sighs—a captive there. 

Long has she wept, yet weeps not now— 

For Hope upon that polished brow 
Its seal of joyous thought has pressed, 

And calmed the tumults of her breast- 
Hope, the best gift by Allah given, 

The brightest ray that steals from Heaven, 

Whose lustre sheds a holy light 
Upon the deepest, darkest night, 

Gleams softly radiant on the captive’s chain, 

The storm-tossed wreck, the bed of pain. 

That day an arrow, careful sent 
Above the lofty battlement, 

Had pierced, by watchful guards unseen, 

Her darkened window’s silken screen. 

Now Zillah’s tears no longer roll, 

As, bending o’er Love’s welcome scroll. 

She reads, “ Thy Ali comes this night 
If from tliy lattice beams a light ; 

Its answering signal shalt thou see 
Where Elmar rises from the sea.” 

As when on HiniMah’s mountain steep 
The snows, that once lay chill and deep. 

Beneath the sun’s returning ray 
In rapid torrents melt away, 

A thousand flowers joyful gleam 
Beneath the day-god’s fervent beam— 

9o ZiJlah’s heart, late cold and chill, 

Relieved from fears of coming ill, 

Lends to the light of her dark eyes 
A charm that Hassan well might prize; 

Her fingers strike the enraptured lute, 

That lay bat now so sadly mute; 

And, while her voice in melody 
Floats softly sweet across the sea, 

She gazes with a joyous smile 
Where rises Elmar’s rocky isle. 

Ah ! dear to this heart is that land of the west 
Where loving hearts meet and forever are blest, 

Where the maid and her lover in confidence roam, 

And the fears and the struggles of life are unknown. 

In some cool shaded valley. Love’s chosen retreat, 
Where the summer winds breathe, and the ” bright 
waters meet,’ 

2S^i 


With Ali, my chosen, how swift would life fly- 
No thorns in its pathway, no clouds in its sky 

From far above the rushing tide, 

Through swinging lattice, opened wide; 

A single ray of rosy light 
Sweeps far across the dusky night— 

From Zillah’s chamber, beaming far, 

Shines o’er Love’s path, that guiding star 
Joy joy ! far on the midnight sky 
The answering signal blazes high : 

“ He comes at last—soon shall 1 be 
Where yonder light gleams o’er the sea 
With throbbing heart ond heaving breast, 

And many a sigh in vain repressed— 

Now flushed with hope, now pale with fear- 
With straining eye and listening ear, 

Bending above that dizzy height, 

Fair Zillah gazes on the night. 

And not in vain that anxious gaze— 

Far glimmering through the stormy haze 
A hounding bark, with snowy sail, 

Sweeps fiercely inward with the gnie 
A moment more, and ’neath the wall 
She hears her lover’s whispered call. 

Then from the lattice, swinging free, 

The silken ladder seeks the sea. 

As when, upon the dying bed. 

The light from Allah’s throne that’s shed 
Beams with its soft and peaceful ray, 

To guide the spirit on its way— 

So gleamed above that fearful height, • 

From Zillah’s hand, the guiding light. 

Ah! what indeed the peril dire, 

By land or sea, by flood or fire. 

That love cannot and Will not dare 
To meet the heart that bids if there I 
What mean that shout, that blazing light. 

Now breaking fiercely on the night? 

** ’Tis he! ’tis Hassan ! Ali, fly, 

And leave me hero alone to die!” 

With quicker step, and upward bound, 

Brave Ali leaps the topmost round; 

O’er Zillah’s form his arm is cast— 

His sabre gleams within his grasp: 

No time for words—with rushing feet 
He gains the massive window seat: 

One glance to Zillah’s pallid cheek. 

Then madly dares the downward leap. 

Swift rushing from that dizzy height, 

So far, so arrowy was their flight, 

That naught met Hassan’s watching eye 
Save the white foam that, dashing high. 

Marked but too well the treach’rous wave 
He vainly hopes has proved their grave. 

In after years the stranger guest 
Oft found in Ali’s cottage rest; 

Heard of the lovers’ fearful leap, 

. And wondrous rescue from the deep ; 

Nor deemed the peril needless run, 

So fair a bride h.id Ali won. 
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In the year 18—, arter a sojourn of some years in 
Europe, where I had long been studying with a 
view of perfecting mj'self in my p^o^■es^ion, I re¬ 
turned to my native city, New York. It was the 
Sabl>alh, and I determined that aflernoon to attend 
the Church of St. , to which I learned my ear¬ 
liest friend, Walter Wood, had been lately called. 

Of his talents I had heard the most extravagant 
praises, and I was anxious to hear him. As I en¬ 
tered, a beautiful hymn was given out, and touch¬ 
ingly read in the well-remembered tones of the 
sensitive Walter. Young as he appeared, it w'as 
perceptible that a cloud of .sorrow had already 
passed over the sunshine of his life, and left the 
rosy hues of hope a cold gray mist surrounding 
him on tvery side. His low, musical tones fell 
clearly and distinctly on the car, and every word 
told thrillingly on the heart. Gently from the organ 
stole the melting symphony; bur, when music and 
words were united, the sound flowed through the 
arches, mingled with the air, imbued the atmo¬ 
sphere, trembled in the sunbeam, faded away in the 
shade, and became irretrievably lost in the gloom. 
Strain followed strain, a flood of harmony bearing 
upward the breathed incense of the pure in heart 
with the sighs of the newly repentant. 

The sermon followed; but how shall I describe 
the fervent, the impassioned eloquence which fell 
from Walter’s lips as he spoke of the joys of another 
world? As he repeated his text—“ And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes”—an ecstatic 
smile played upon his lips, and in lUe upward burn¬ 
ing glance one felt that, for that instant, his houl 
mingled with the spirits on high. At the close, he 
sank apparently exhausted, and remained with his 
head bowed on his hands until long after the con¬ 
gregation had departed. 

The last echoing footstep had died away, the last 
strain ol the organ had ceased to vibrate, and still 
he moved not. At last, the shutting of a heavy 
door by the sexton suddenly aroused him ; he sprang 
tip instantly, like «he demented, and rushed wildly 
down the aisle. I caught him by the hand, and 
poured forth the highest encomiums upon his ora- 
tory, predicting the most brilliant career as bis 
future destiny. 

“Oil, speak not of the future !” he cried. 
is dying! Come to my home, which soon for me 
will be a home no more. Come and look on all 
that remains to me of earthly happiness^—of earthly 
happiness, did I say?—she was to me earth and 

ea%en . To her I owe everything ; her sweet in- 

oence it is that has exalted me, her rublime spirit 
voi., XLin.—28 


which has ennobled mine. But she may not die. 
Thi.s morning .-he was so much better that she in¬ 
sisted upon my fulfllling the duties of my calling. I 
dared not refu-e her; but what have I not suflered 
in complying? Let us hasten back; everyone 
else has given her up, but perhaps you can save 
her. 7'hey leil me your skill is unsurpassed. How 
fortunate that you should be here just at ibis mo¬ 
ment !'’ 

“ Do not place too much confidence in my pow'- 
ers,” I replied; for the hope that had already en¬ 
tered his soul burned so wildly in his eyes, and, 
glowing upon his flushed countenance, told so un¬ 
erringly of the rapid transition from doubt to cer¬ 
tainty which was going on in his mind, that, learn¬ 
ing the decision which had already been given, I 
was terriiied lest the certainty of despair was all 
that awaited him. 

Arrived at his house, he went immediately to her 
room, and, beckoning me to follow, we entered to¬ 
gether. 

Never shall I forget that scene. On a couch lay 
a fair girl of some eighteen summers; her pal© 
golden hair W'as thrown off her forehead, and her 
beautiful head was pillowed on an arm of purest 
symmetry. As her deep blue eyes met those of her 
htisband, an angelic smile lighted up her counte¬ 
nance, and in that impassioned glance beamed all 
the love of her soul. Ho knelt by her side, he 
pressed his lips upon her forehead, he clasped her 
hand in his, and laid it in his bosom. The last rays 
of the setting sun streamed through the window in 
a flood of rosy light, that rendered her marvelous 
beauty ob.-olulcly bewildering. The blue-veined 
lids closed gently over those seraphic eyes. The 
sweet breath was scarcely perceptible on those ex- 
quisite lips, a chill crept over her frame—and still 
the husband gazed on in a rapture of iniensesl lovo 
Then, filled with emotion, raising his eyes to mine 

he murmured, in tones scarce audible_ ’ 

“ Do you think that she will live ?” 

Can you conceive the agony with which the«e 
words filled me, when I tell yon already her pure 
; apint had fied? Secnea like thc.e cannot be dc- 
j scribed. ’Twaa long before Walter could under- 
i stand what had taken place. He was unable to 
conceive that, at last, so great a calamity had 
I actually befallen him. But let me draw a veil over 
^ the horrors of that night. 

I From that day Walter Wood changed. Once the 
i most amiable and generous of men, he now exhi- 
; bited a bitterness of spirit incomprehensible to those 
unacquainted with his private history. As time 
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wore on, his manner Ijecamc absolutely ferocious; 
hiS (Jennnoiatiuns thundered from the pulpit with 
increased virulence; and, notwithstanding his un- 
coiiiproinising niulcdiclioiis, his ministry continued 
to be attended in even increased numbers, and he 
became the must popular and successful preacher 
i)i tlie day. Wliile the contrary might have been 
expected, his exceeding l>eauty became heightened 
and exalted. Nothing could surpass the veneration 
with whieh he was everywhere regarded, nolwith- 
slauding hi.s youth. The severity of his life ren¬ 
dered him little less than a god in the eyes of his 
jiari'hioner.s. Yet few loved him, for he sought 
sympathy with none. A few years thus pas^ed 
away, with the exception of one month in each, in 
which he invarial>ly left his parishioners without 
their being able to discover where or iu what man¬ 
ner his days were passed. 

During a ramble in the w'e.«tern part of the State, 
one summer, I came inadvertently upon the solu¬ 
tion of these mysterious absences. Wandering at 
random in the beautiful county of-, I came sud¬ 

denly to an ojKMung in one ot the hills whicJi border 

the sweet Luke of-, having the opi>earance of 

an extensive cave. The .sun iiad just gone to rest, 
and the loveliest and softest of twilights succeeded. 
The moon soon rose, and lake, hillside, and vale 
were bathed in her gentle lieams. It was one of 
those evenings in which our senses revel in the 
mere consciousness of existence. While I was still 
in wondering delight ol the charming caprices of 
Nature, in her inc.xhaustible combinations of the 
wild and l)eauliful, a new object gave a higher inte¬ 
rest to the scene. The figure of a man emerged 
from the cave, and, in the full moonlight, I instant¬ 
ly recognized the superb form and classical features 
of iny iriend. Weaker Wood, He approached a 
small mound, near whh:h was reared a rude cross. 
From one of its mossy arms dejiended a slight vine 
of jasmine, whose starry flowers gleamed in tlie 
night here and there like the eyes of love spirits 
watching over the form wlii< h lay buried m the hil¬ 
lock beneath. Walter Wood knelt by its side, and 
I easily understood that this was the grave of his 
young wife. 

Though full five years had passed since her death, 
J perceived that the wound in his heart w'as still 
unhealed. After a long and earnest prayer, h« 
arose, his eyes streaming with tears. He re-entered 
file cave, and I saw him prostrate himself Iwforc a 
portrait of ravishing beauty : it was that of his lost 
Louise This perfect abandonment to the wild im¬ 
aginings of an overwrought and pa.^.sionalo grief 
astonished and aflected me; yet I could not view it 
iu any other light than as culpable. It was with the 
greatest diflicultv I restrained myself from intruding 
upon that solitude to which his intensity had leal 
somethingof holiness. I withdrew for that even¬ 
ing, oetermined to remain for a while but a specta- 
tor in this drama of the heart. I wished to learn 
whether the stale of mind which he then exhibited 
was continual, or the eflecl of a transitory emotion, 


before I ventured on an expostulation, which, in the 
former case, I should coiteider an imperative duty. 
I watched for many days, and it seemed to me there 
was little abatement. 

One evening, as he was seated at, a table before 
that portrait of the most exquisite human loveline.^s, 
his eye.« riveted upon it wiih an expression of wild¬ 
est devotion, I saw a deadly pallor overspread his 
face, and, fainting, his head sank upon his arms. I 
was hurrying forward to him, when I was arrested 
by the light sound of ours, and I found a new sur¬ 
prise awaited me. A fair young girl, unattended, in 
a frail bark, was crossing the lake. In her gossa¬ 
mer dress of snowy muslin, she seemed some wood 
nymph of the neighlioriiig hills. But, if any thought 
of spirit had for a moment attached itself to her 
Jillle and graceful form, it was quickly di-pelled 
as she bounded uj>on the bank with the life and 
reality of a veritable inhabitant of earth. There 
w*as too much lieu)I h in her glowing cheeks, loo 
much mischief in her sparkling eyes, to be aught 
but a most laiiiriblc and liewNtehiug descendant of 
the tempting Eve. I remained concealed, and she 
went immediately to the moulh of (he cave, but 
with a .step so light as scarcely to disturb ihe sands 
under her feet. She listened for a tnomvni, and 
then, apparently satisfied, entered noiselessly, ami, 
placing a basket of fruit and flowers upon the table, 
disappeared with the fleelne.ss of the mountain doe. 
Soon her fairy form and the music of her oars were 
lost in the mist of twilight, and the deep shadow of 
the trees which swept the bosom of that fair lake. 

All this passed so rapidly that, had it not been for 
the flowers wliich remained as evidence of that 
sw’eet visitant, I should have been inclined to attri¬ 
bute the whole to an escapade of my vagrant iniagi- 
nation. I now went immediately to my friend, but 
had the greatest dilficuliy in bringing him to life. 
When, at last, the deeply-drawn breath gave signs 
of returning animation, a new cause for alarm pre¬ 
sented itself—the sudden revelation to him of his 
discovered retreat, and, what I knew would pain 
him infinitely more, of his dearl 5 ’-cberi*-lied secret. 
Under these circumstance.^, it seemed best that I 
should leave him l»efore he entirely recovered. 
Placing him in an easy posture, with a glass ot wa¬ 
ter near him, as soon as hi.-* breathing became more 
regular I left him. Soon after, I had the satisfac¬ 
tion to see him move, as if arousing himself from 
B lethargy, then, mechanically reaching out Ins 
band, take the glass of wafer, aigi, having drank it, 
attempt to rise , he was still, however, too weak, 
and sank back again, covering his eyes with Iun 
hand. It appeared to me cruel to render him no 
assistance, and yet I dared not; his mind had al¬ 
ready undergone so much that any new shock 
roust prove deeply injurious. At length, he moved 
towards a pallet whieh stood near him, and sank 
upon it completely exhausted. 

Satisfied flow that the repose which he sought 
was all that he needed, I left him, tired with watch¬ 
ing, and returned to my home, eager to enjoy a 
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nighl's sleep. But sleep came not to my wearied 
eyes. The witching form of that gentle girl forevi?r 
flitted throi/gh the fantastic creations of an over¬ 
tasked brain. With morning came only a more 
defined feeling of an unsatisfied existence. As soon 
as the sun was risen, I proceeded Co the spot which 
had for me now a double interest. But I acknow¬ 
ledge, the rescue of Waller from his sad situation 
had become of secondary importance. 1 sauntered 
on with a weight upon my spirits for which I could 
not account. I was gradually arriving at a most 
satisfactory state of wretchedness, when the sound 
of voices attracted my attention. Judge my sur¬ 
prise when, on looking round, I discovered Walter 
seated beneath a fine old walnut, and by his side 
that same young creature of my midnight dream, a 
thousand times more beautiful in the morning’s sun f 
She was looking up to him with a sweet expression 
of childish inquiry, and I felt my head grow dizzy 
as, a moment afterwards, I saw her place her small 
while hand on his with ail the familiarity of a Jong- 
established friendship. I saw at once that this 
young girl might prove the salvation of my friend, 
and that the hand of a wise Providence was evident 
in her presence. He was explaining to her the 
glories of religion, as unfolded in the mysteries of 
Nature; and, all unconscious to himself, was 
drinking in a healthful balm to his wounded soul. 

The freshness of her young feelings was like the 
breath of the west wind to his fainting spirit. I 
saw ail this; but I saw it with despair. A few 
hours before, I would have sacrificed my life for 
him; but then a few hours before I had no particu¬ 
lar object for which to live. I eodeavorerl to strug¬ 
gle against a feeling so apparently hopeless. 1 
reasoned with myself on the folly of sudden attach¬ 
ments ; but it was all to no purpose—the evil still 
remained. A cord had been touched in my heart 
which could never cease to vibrate. 

I reflected that Waller Wood had once loved, and 
been devotedly loved in return. That was more 
happiness than usually falls to the lot of a mortal in 
hi| whole lifetime. Was another beautiful being to 
be given up to him ? And I—had I not a heart and 
feelings also ? Had I not a right to love as well as 
he? Thus did I run madly on, endeavoring to as- ; 
sure myself m a course which I knew to be ungene- 
'fous. 1 turned oflT into the woods, unseen by them 
and unthought of. 

How different the whole world appeared to me— 
wretchedness and suffering on every hand! Every¬ 
where tyranny and oppression were visible—the 
greater ever preying upon the less; nothing cre¬ 
sted without a susceptibility of pain. Animals 
which could not possibly offend were subjected to 
torture. Even inanimate nature had its woes, and 
not a lily could be plucked but on its stem was left 
a tear. The greater the capability for receiving 
pleasure, the more acuto became the sense of suf- 
fet-ing. And man, if he could experience the hap¬ 
piness of angels, was also taught to endure the 
nvisery of demons. While I was in this mood of 


I rebellious despondency, the sky became darkened, 
and I heard the thunder rolJjng heavily in ihe dis¬ 
tance. Large drops of rain began to fall, and vivid 
flashes of lightning alone lighted the path before me. 

I was in the midst of a thick wood; but the coin¬ 
ing storm so well suited my sullen humor, that J 
walked on, heedless of its violence, till at last a 
small stream, which had been running gently along 
at my feet, overflowed its banks, and, the fury of the 
storm increasing every moment, I was obliged to 
seek shelter as best I might. And I think, as J saw 
a majestic tree torn by the roots from its ancient bed 
and hurled into the air, by that invisible power 
which “cometh and goeth as it lisleth,” and beheld 
those forest kings of a century’s growth bow be¬ 
neath its breath, and a hoary oak shorn of its noble 
arras by the lightning’s touch—I think the miirrnur- 
ings in my heart and on ray lip became fainter in 
their lone, and a something like supplication went 
up instead. And gently, and almost imperceptibly, 
my soul became filled with the grandeur and omni¬ 
potence of God. 

The storm passed away. A moment after, sun¬ 
shine and song burst over the woods ; and as, from 
the last drops of the storm, I saw springing the 
rainbow of hope, my heart melted within me, and I 
learned a lesson in the philosophy of endurance. I 
endeavored to pul it in practice. I set out imme¬ 
diately, determined that, if I found Walter, 1 would 
make amends for my rebellion against a kind Provi¬ 
dence by the generous fulfilment of my duly. As I 
approached his retreat, there I beheld him, assisted 
by that same fair girl, in recovering a young child, 
who appeared to have nearly perished in the storm. 

As I came near them, they imagined that I had 
come to search for the child, and called to me. The 
kindness that beamed from her eyes nearly undid 
me. Walter instantly recognized me, and pressed 
me to his heart. I felt mine choking in my throat. 
She was too good, loo beautiful. Would she had 
not been there, to put me to a second trial! I was 
about to turn abruptly away, when Walter, calling 
lo mo in a voice which reminded me of early, joy¬ 
ous days, said— ’ 

“ John-why, of what am I thinking ?-let roe 
present you to my sister Isabel.” 

Sister ! I was completely stupefied. I had an 
indistinct idea of falling down to worship Walter 
or sister, or somebody; but 1 believe I did nothing 
more than look very awkward, and mutter ever 
some very unintelligible words about happiness and 
angels, and—but all this is nothing to the point. The 
result of the matter was that, a year fVom that day 
I sat in that cave again, and looked out on the ex¬ 
quisite scenery which surrounded it. It was the 
hour of twilight; and again those merry eves 
which bad BO bewitched me, looked in mine; 'and 
I heard that gleesome voice, which alwavs 
fell like mu«c on the ear ; end again the crimsL 
blush came to that fair oheek. But there was no 
^ mirth then in those deep blue eyes; there was no 
more gayety in those silver tones ; but there was 
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K>niethiDg holier and more touching far; and, in tho 
deep gaze ol tenderness which met mine, as that 
beautiful head rested upon my shoulder, and my arra 
encircled that slender waist, there was that of joy 
which angels cannot know; and a prayer from rny 
heart went up to God for the happiness of that young 
and loving wife. 

Waller Wood Jived on a while longer, sad and 
alone ; but the sternness of his character gradually 
wore away beneath the dear induence of his gentle 


sister. The real sympathy of bis nature became 
every day more apparent; and the awe with which 
he had inspired those around him was changed into 
an idolatry of love for him who could weep with 
the unfortunate, and rejoice with the gay. 

Near the mound which covers the ashes of his 
lost Louise, is raised anoAier; and Waller Wood 
lives in this world no longer but amid the treasure* 
of memory. 


LUCY CAMERON; OR, HONESTY'S REWARD. 

BY JOHN M. XVANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Alas, for the rarity 
Of Christian charily'^ 

“ Lucy, my child, 3 'ou can now leave me for a 
short time, and carry to Mrs. Harding the stool 
covers 3 'ou embroidered for her. Do not a.sk for 
the money; though you may inquire to see her. 
Doubtless she "will pay you. Indeed, I feel confi* 
dent she would, were she aware of our utter destl* 
lution.” 

“ But, mother,” replied Lucy, ‘<in case she does 
not, what will become of us during the bitter night 
which threatens us? We have neither fuel nor 
bread; and, unless we arc relieved in some man¬ 
ner, we must pe^i^h. Shall I solicit alm.s, mother? 
1 leel willing in this extremity to resort to anything 
that will honestly secure your comfort.” 

‘‘No, my daughter; I cannot endure the thought 
of such degradation. I am very feeble at present, 
but hope in a few days to be able to do something 
that will enable us to survive this bitter winter. 
Go now, my child; I think Mrs. Harding will pay 
you, and that will enable us to procure the neces¬ 
saries of life for some time to come.” 

Lucy obeyed, and was, with few exceptions, the 
only female to be seen threading the icy streets. 
The chilling atmosphere of a midwinter's day 
seemed to rentier abortive every effort made by the 
sun’s rays to melt the heaps of drifted snow that 
had fallen during the previous night. The leafless 
trees groaned beneath their glittering loads, while 
(he sound of merry sleigh-bells filled the clear air 
with music, that told of gladsome hearts reveling in 
the pJea.sures afforded by such an occasion. The 
wary pedestrian, forced to tread the icy pavement, 
appeared too much absorbed in thoughts of personal 
safety to bestow attention upon any passing object ; 
those who had warm homes and happy smiles to 
greet their return, seemed to forget the existence of 
poverty, or the necessity of its relief, as each hur¬ 
ried on. 

But, amid the piercing cold that chilled her slen¬ 
der and thinly-clad form, Lucy pursued her w^ay, 


until shS arrived in front of one of those elegant 
mansions that grace the western part of Walnut 
Street, and, with mingled feelings of hope and fear, 
was ushered into the drawing-room ; when she was 
informed that Mrs. Harding was engaged with com¬ 
pany, and could not be disturbed. 

Lucy replied that she desired to see her, and 
would await her arrival; while the scrutinizing 
glances of suspicion cast at her apparel by the serv 
ant added new pangs of grief to those already in¬ 
flicted to torture her gentle heart. Everything 
around was of the most costly magnificence, and, 
as her eyes wandered from one object to another, 
she felt her fainting spirits revive at the thought 
that she could not be refused a sum so small by 
one who would esteem it a trifling matter to spend 
hundreds on a single evening’s entertainment. 
Alas ! bow little did she know of the ingratitude of 
the human heart!—how ignorant of the unsympa- 
tbizing character of those who have never expe¬ 
rienced the deprivation of anything that wealth can 
procure, much less the agonizing pang.s of hunger! 
How long appeared each moment, as thoughts of 
her Buffering parent were forced upon her mind, 
while sealed in that elegant apartment. The mel¬ 
low light shed around by the gorgeous curtain^ 
which hung in ample folds from the ceiling, (Jw 
cheerful warmth imparted to her exhausted frame, 
stole gradually o’er her senses, until she became 
wrapt in profound slumber. Then vision* of the 
past, with all its hallowed associations, were re¬ 
called to mind; her thoughts traveled with rapid 
flight, and roamed once more amid the happy scenes 
of bygone years, when life was but a dream of holy 
bliss; when hope wreathed with glad smiles her 
youthful brow; when a father’s protecting care, a 
mother’s love, shed their influences around. Again 
she seemed borne through years of deep suflering 
and poverty; no cheering ray could penetrate the 
thick cloud that enshrouded her. Nothing but that 
mother’s love shed light upon her rugged path to 
guide her footsteps through the gloom. With no eye 
to sorrow, no heart to sympathize, she fell alone in 
the world, and prayed for death to relieve her bittei 
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lot. But, before the lispingfs of her spirit had ceased, I 
she Was impelled, as if by an unseen hand, through | 
the opening future. Darkness had vanished; yet ] 
each object appeared devoid of any definite form, | 
and a mist seemed settling over each scene she had \ 
fondly hoped would teem witli brightness and beau- ^ 
ty. But gradually her spirit was waAed on to re- 
gions of purer bliss, surrounded by creations of 
beauty surpassing anything her wildest dreams had 
e\'er conceived. The bloom of perpetual spring : 
shed its richest fragrance around, while no cloud 
obscured the bright sun that shed its cheering rays : 
upon the glowing prospect opened to her view. ; 
Alas, that such dreams should ever cease ! 

But Lucy was awakened to the realities of her 
situation by the entrance of Mrs. Harding, who ex¬ 
pressed her entire satisfaction with the embroidery, 
and commended, in the highest terms, her industry 
and taste. But each word of praise that fell from her 
lips was unheeded by the blushing child, who could 
scarcely restrain her emotion when informed she 
could call in a few days and receive her pay. 
Thoughts of her desolate home, her invalid mother, 
coursed rapidly through her mind, and, with a 
heavy heart, she wended her way along the street ; 
until she reached the Exchange. For a long lime f 
she struggled with a sense of duty towards her pa- j 
rent, almost regretting the course she had pursued j 
in not informing her friend of the poverty which j 
surrounded her home. She felt as if jt/ie could en- 1 
dure almost anything; but her mother—the very | 
name seemed to arouse all her slumbering energies, 
and she determined to station herself at the point : 
she had reached, and solicit from those 'who passed 
sufficient at least to prevent the horrors of starva¬ 
tion. 

For two hours her slender form was visible 
among (he moving throng: her disordered auburn 
tresses, rudely tossed by the cold wind, revealed a 
face of classic beauty, and displayed a forehead fine¬ 
ly developed, showing that intellect slumbered be- I 
neath that coarse and humble garb; whilst (he | 
expression of her strongly marked countenance told | 
of sorrow, and the glistening tear-drop, that hung > 
like a pearl from her silken eyelashes, spoke to the | 
heart in language more powerful, in appeals more | 
earnest, than plaintive words or piteous moans. \ 

Bui the mute eloquence of that child was com¬ 
paratively lost upon the unthinking crowd. Human 
nature i.s ever prone to forget, in the enjoyment of 
Heaven’s blessings, that all are not favored alike— 
that, amid the wealth which surrounds many, 
others are suffering from the pangs of hunger and 
cold. When the piercing blasts of winter howl 
around our comfortable homes, when we partake at 
the well-furnished board, or gather around the 
cheerful blaze of our quiet firesides, should not our 
a.spirations of llianksgiving be mingled with a desire 
and determination of seeking, from the abodes of 
Wretchedness and misery, those who are suffering 
^rora the deprivation of wnat we so richly enjoy ? 

Sick and disheartened, her fragile limbs trembling 

28 * 


like an aspen from the intense cold, Lucy deter¬ 
mined to seek her cheerless home, and communi¬ 
cate to her mother the ill success that had attended 
all her efforts. While crossing the street, her at¬ 
tention was suddenly arrested by the brilliancy of 
an object half buried in the snow, which, on re¬ 
moving, proved to be a most costly and beautiful 
silken purse, apparently well filled with coin and 
notes. She hastily placed the treasure in her bo¬ 
som, and, with a heart beating with strange emo¬ 
tions, hurried on. 


CHAPTER II. 

Lucy Camekon was the daughter of parents who 
had once moved in the first eircle of society. Her 
father had, at an early age, inherited a large fortune 
from a branch of an English family to which he 
•was connected, and, on attaining his majority, se¬ 
lected from among his acquaintances one whom he 
thought could render him happy, and bestow the 
love he so much desired. In his choice of a com¬ 
panion, he was not actuated by any of the motives 
that so often influence persons of wealth in forming 
an alliance with one equally endowed. The glitter 
of gold could not dazzle his vision, or tempt him to 
sacrifice life’s holiest enjoyment at the shrine of 
Mammon. The inexhaustible mine of love, the 
superior qualities of mind, were the only attractions 
that could be presented to his view. 

Mrs. Cameron, though posses.sed of no extraor¬ 
dinary personal beauty, was rendered peculiarly 
attractive by an amiable disposition, sweetened by 
the hallowed influences of religion, that, in aAer 
years, supported her through life’s deepest gloom, 
and taught her to place dependence only upon the 
sure promises of God ; and, though forced to min¬ 
gle, to a certain extent, with the gayelics of life, 
though surrounded by the meteoric blaze of fashion, 
her mind proved superior to all their unholy influ¬ 
ences, and retained through life its purity and pris¬ 
tine beauty. 

Lucy was their only child, and, at the time our 
tale commences, had nearly attained her thirteenth 
year. Though surrounded from childhood with all 
the luxuries of wealth, her mother had early com¬ 
menced that proper system of moral culture which 
exerted so happy an influence in expanding her 
youthful mind—in bringing into action all the ener 
gies of her nature, which so well prepared her for 
enduring with fortitude the trials of after life. 

Among those who esteemed it an honor to boast 
the acquaintance of the Camerons, was the family 
of Mr. Harding, who had long enjoyed the reputa¬ 
tion connected with giving the most expensive par* 
ties and delightful soirees, of parading the most ele¬ 
gant liveried establishment, and living in a style ot 
princely magnificence that surpassed anything then 
known in our unpretending city. Their means, 
however, were supposed to be more than ample for 
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the display of such extravagances, as Mr. Harding 
had for many years been numljered among our most 
successful merchants; but the general prostration 
pervading tlie business community several years 
since, the immense losses sustained by those en¬ 
gaged in commercial pursuits, seriously affected him. 
For a time he seemed tottering upon the verge of 
ruin, with no matured plan by which he could avert 
the blow which threatened all his efforts. 

Fills to a large amount would fall due in a few 
days, and every dollar of available means was ex¬ 
hausted. In this dilemma, and as a last resort, he 
determined to presume upon his acquaintance w'ilh 
Mr. Cameron, and apply to him. Accordingly, he 
Was W'aifed upon, and his endorsement obtained for 
the amount. But (he relief thus furnj.sbed was only 
of a temporary nature ; other notes, on coming due, 
were severally dishonored, until, cornpelled to yield, 
the once wealthy Mr, Harding w’as publicly de¬ 
clared a bankrupt. 

Mr. Cameron, when too late, saw the error he 
had committed in giving his name for so large an 
amount without fully securing himself; but all such 
precaution had l>een neglected, owing to the impli¬ 
cit confidence reposed in the statements which had 
l)een made. 

But, as is frequently the case, a compromise was 
effected in some way, and Mr. Harding enabled lo 
continue his business as formerly, without a per¬ 
ceptible change in any of his vast expenditures. 

The loss sustained by Mr. Cameron, though 
keenly fell, left him an income equal to all his 
wants, derived from investments in stocks, (hat had 
hitherto yielded him the highest per centage. But 
the complete revolution that was working such 
fearful changes throughout the monetary affairs of 
the nation, reducing many from a/Iluencc to poverty, 
and elevating others lo the highest position of 
wealth, was not without its direct influence upon 
him. The alarming depreciation of all description 
of stocks in which his wealth was invested, forced 
him into an arrangement that would secure a com¬ 
petency during life. But at this juncture of affairs, 
before the arrangement was completed, he w’as 
attacked with a disease that baffled all human skill, 
and left no possible hopes of recovery. So rapid 
was the working of the disease upon his enervated 
system that, before one week had passed. Death 
claimed hi.s victim ; and, as if exulting over a shin¬ 
ing mark, bore from their midst the father and pro¬ 
tector, blasting all the fond hopes of years, and 
marking his course of desolation with the tears of 
the widow and the orphan. 

On examining into the affairs of Mr. Cameron, it 
was ascertained that the largest amount to be real¬ 
ized from his estate would be barely sufficient to 
discharge the liabilities he had contracted, in part 
by the relief extended to Mr. Harding; thus leaving 
his wife and daughter desolate and alone, lo strug¬ 
gle with all the horrors of abject poverty. 

This severe trial following in quick succession 
the sad bereavement Mrs. Cameron had sustained, 


was one she had little expected, and was wholly un¬ 
prepared lo meet; but religion, which hitherto bad 
shed around its holy influences, sustained her even 
amid this. Thrown entirely upon her own re¬ 
sources, she determined to exert every effort to 
maintain herself and child without the assistance 
of others. Accordingly, she rented an apartment, 
and furnished it with the few articles that remained 
to remind her of former days, in the suburbs of the 
city, aw'ay from all the cherished associations of 
youth; and here the chalice of sorrow,containing 
life’s bitterest portion, wma quaffed without a mur¬ 
mur, while her prayers ascended on high in behalf 
of her child—pure breathings of the soul, perfumed 
by the incense of a mother’s deep undying love. 

By many who had flocked around when occupy¬ 
ing the position assigned by the potency of wealth, 
she was now deserted; and Mr. Harding, though 
early appri.sed of the change that had reduced her 
lo actual poverty, dismissed the subject without 
affording that relief which it was his duty to bestow; 
the poisoned shaft of av’^arice had steeled hi? heart, 
and closed all its fountains of sympathy and benevo¬ 
lence. His companion, on the contrary, seemed lo 
evince a lively interest in the unfortunate condition 
of Mrs. Cameron, and supplied her with employ¬ 
ment, for which she was amply compensated; but 
she seldom visited her bumble abode, and conse¬ 
quently w'as not aware of the many privations lo 
■which she was subjected, or ihe utter destitution 
that surrounded her. 

Lucy, though naturally of a lively and cliecrful 
disposition, fell at times her strength almost forsake 
her, when beholding the sufferings endured by her 
gentle mother; yet, amid the gloomy prospect that 
opened to her view, gleams of future bliss would 
occasionally flit like shadows across her path, to 
illume with transient brightness her forlorn condi¬ 
tion. She exerted every effort in contributing to 
their support. Although very young, she pos¬ 
sessed a mind equally matured lo many of more 
advanced years; and, with an excellent education, 
together with her varied accomplishments, she sue 
ceeded in obtaining permission to instruct the 
younger children of a lady lo whom she had been 
recommended by a former friend of her father. In 
this situation, she continued to dischaige her duties 
to the satisfaction of all for several months; but the 
compensation received was barely sufficient, with 
the united efforts of her mother, to procure the 
necessaries of life, even during the summer months. 
The severities of winter began lo increase, and 
the failing health of Mrs. Cameron required the 
constant attention of Lucy, who was obliged entirely 
to relinquish her charge, thus depriving them of a 
small, though important, source of revenue But 
the strong feelings of devotion cherished towards 
her parent would not permit Lucy to leave her alone, 
and, with the watchful care of love, she strove to 
alleviate her suflerings. and cheer with smiles the 
tedious hours as they passed on. 

Her sylphlike form glided with noiseless iread 
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throvgh that bumble borne, brightening with beauty 
each object around, while her face beamed with the 
high and holy purpoJ'es of her soul, that seemed to 
blend in sweet unison with the calm expression of 
resignation that played upon the faded beauty and 
careworn /eatures of the su/Icrer, To her nothing 
was deemed a sacrifice that could contribute to her 
mother’s relief; and, with willing hands, was each 
leisure moment employed in services that could 
procure something to soothe the /ererish throbbings 
of disease, or appease the keen demands of hunger. 

For weeks the cheering sun, whose light stole 
through the narrow casement, had not gladdened 
her heart with its warming rays. The fragrant 
breath of summer, perfumed W'ith the odor of in¬ 
numerable flowers, had passed away without bring¬ 
ing to her its former joys, or twining with its gay 
wreaths her jmuihful brow. The solemn lieauties 
of autumn, its softened light, its gentle bieath, its 
gorgeous tints of crimson and gold, its sere and fall¬ 
ing leaves, had all departed ; while she, the fairest j 
of earthly flowers, was blooming unseen, unknown, | 
amid the narrow confines of sorrow and poverty. 


her possession; while the relief a small portion 
alone rould purchase would prove of inestimable 
value. But she dare not apply it to her own use; 
and, with this determination, replaced every dollar, 
and deposited the purse with its contents in a place 
of safety, to await the moment w’hen it could be re¬ 
stored to its rightful owner. And this incident, 
though apparently trivial in it.s nature, marked the 
mo.tt eventful era in (he Jiie of Lucy Cameron, de¬ 
veloping those principles of honesty and virtue 
which shone W’ilh such resplendency amid the durk- 
ness that surrounded her. 

But the severest trial she was to experience yet 
awaited her. Though forced to descend from the 
high position she had once occupied, and partake 
of privation and poverty in almost every form, she 
had endured ail without a murmur; but a .separa¬ 
tion from her fond parent had scarcely entered her 
mind; and when no possible hopes of her recovery 
could longer cheer the gloomy moments, when as¬ 
sured that the tide of life was fast ebbing, nothing 
could exceed the anguish that took possession of her 
breast. For hours she knelt by the side of the un¬ 
conscious sufferer, watching each movement of that 
expressive face, eager to catch the lea.sl .sign of re¬ 
turning animation, until the dark shadows of death 


CHAPTER HI. 


oegan siowiy to gather around, and the spirit of her 


On reaching her desolate home, with trembling 
steps Lucy ascended the stairs that led to her apart¬ 
ment. For a time she lingered upon the threshold, 
as though afraid to enter, dreading the eflect of 
her unsuccessful efforts in the weakened condi¬ 
tion of her mother. While thus hesitating, she 
thought she could distinguish a faint moan, as if 
proceeding from some one in distress. She entered, 
and, with feelings of horror, beheld the object of her 
solicitude stretched upon the cold floor, where it 
was supposed she had fallen in attempting to reach 
a vial containing some medicine, that had been 
placed upon a stand near her l)edside. Lucy imme¬ 
diately applied such restoratives as it was in her 
power to administer, but without producing the de- ] 
Sired effect; and, with the assistance of a female ! 
occupying an adjoining apartment, Mrs. Cameron 
was placed upon her couch, and rendered as cora- 
toriable as circumstances would admit. 

But the utter destitution that surrounded them 
forced Lucy to devise means by which fuel and 
food could be obtaiited. The few pennies she had 
received during the day were soon expended in 
procuring these necessaries; and now the purse, 
which hitherto had been almost forgotten, was ex¬ 
amined, and found, to her surprise, to contain about 
two hundred dollars, besides a ring, richly studded 
With diamonds, which she knew to be of infinitely 
®ore value than all the money the purse contained. 
Here was presented a temptation that few, under 
atmilar circumstances, could have resisted. Though 
avery effort would doubtless be made by the unfor¬ 
tunate owner for Ha recovery, she felt confident that 
uo clue existed by which it could ever be traced to 


who had so nobly fought life’s battle was Iconic 


hence to claim the reward of those who endure 
unto the end. 

At length the gray dawn announced to the weary 
watcher the welcome approach of morn. Dark¬ 
ness that, like a pall, had enshrouded the world, 
was gradually receding before the light that now 
streaked the eastern horizon, while the lone voices 
of night were hushed amid the busy throng that 
hurried along the streets. Lucy, unable what course 
to pursue in regard to the interment of her mother, 
with no one to advise, determined to call upon Mrs! 
Harding and acquaint her with nil the circumstances 
attending her death, and the extreme poverty to 
which she was reduced. Accordingly, she took 
her bonnet and shawl, and, after carefully fastening 
the door of her apartment, wended her way to¬ 
wards Walnut Street. 

Blit how diflerent was the nature of her emotions 
compared wilh those of the previous day! She 
felt, indeed, a* one alone in the world, deprived of 
the object around whom all the tender affections of 
her nature had for years entwined wilh a lenacitv 
that death itself could not sever, and without the 
means necessary to the performance of love’s last 
sad tribute. 

On reaching the residence of Mrs. Hnrdinv 
though very early, she was conducted into the 
drawing-room to await her arrival. With a me 
chanical movement, she drew from the table hv 
which she was sealed a morning paper, and the 
first thing that attracted her attention was an oUered 
reward of fifty dollars for the return of a purse 
^«td to have been lost, answering in every panmu- 
lar the description of that now in her possession. 
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She immed/ately arose, and informed the servant 
that she would not wait for Mrs. Harding; and, 
after a short walk, reached the dwelling referred to 
m the notice she had ''O recently .^ccn. After stat¬ 
ing the nature of her visit, she was ushered into 
an elegantly furnished parlor, when, for the first 
lime, the thought occurred to her that the pnrse had 
been left at home. In her eagerness to ascertain 
the owner, and obtain the just rew’ard, she had not 
reflected upon the }>ossibjIiiy of her object lx?ing de¬ 
feated, or, at least, its consummation considerably 
delayed by stich neglect. But these reflections 
were suddenly interrupted by the entrance of a lady, 
to whom Lucy, with ill-suppressed emotions of 
grief, related all the circumstances connected with 
finding the purse, the occidental discovery of its 
oNvner, and her neglect in not having it with her. 
She wa.s listened to with attention, that evident¬ 
ly evinced no common interest in the singular and 
affecting narrative of her yoiithful visitor. 

“ Do not distress yourself, my child ; here i.-* the 
reward; lake and apply it to whatever use you see 
profier. I will call at your residence in a few hours 
to claim the purse, and render whatever pecuniary 
aid you may require; for, be assured, such honesty 
w'ill never go unrewarded by me But you have 
not yet given me your name.” 

“Lucy Cameron, ma’am.’’ 

“ Cameron 1—Cameron ! Is it possible that you 
are the daughter of her who was once my dearest 
friend ? Wa.s your mother’s name formerly Mary 
Caldwell?” inquired the lady. 

‘•The same,” was Lucy’s reply. 

“Then permit me to welcome you to my home, 
with all it afford.s. When a poor and friendless 
orphan, she interested herself in my behalf, and 
never can I forget what her friendship wrought for 
me. For years our intimacy continued, until I was 
summoned to a distant land to take possession of a 
large fortune I had unexpectedly inherited, and 
there united myself in marriage to my present hus¬ 
band. For a lime, wc kept up a regular corre¬ 
spondence, by w'hich means I was apprised of her 
union with Mr. Cameron; but gradually this plea¬ 
sant interchange of thought ceased, from which lime 
I have been unable to obtain any information con- 
ceriiiiig her, having returned to my native land but 
two months since. But now, my child—permit me 
to address you by that title—return to your home, 
and I will follow in a short time,” 

With suffused eyes, Lucy returned thanks for 
this unexpected kindness, and prepared to depart. 
She could with difliculty realize the impnirtant 
change that had thus suddenly transformed her to 
wealth and station. The events of that morning 
seemed like the confused and faint recollection of 
some dream-like the pleasant visions that so oHcn 
stole around her sleeping moments, clothed with the 
bright images of beauty, that the stern realities of 
life so speedily dispelled on waking. The coinci¬ 
dence, so strikingly singular in its nature, furnished 
a theme from which she could not divert her 


i thoughts until she reached her humble abode. She 
now felt the truth of those lessons instilled into her 
youthful mind, which taught implicit confidence and 
entire dependence upon Him who hath promi.'K?d to 
deliver the distressed, and whose inscrutable ways 
are often hidden from mortal vision, to be revealed 
only amid the light that encircles his throne. 

Lucy had scarcely reached her home, before she 
W’as aroused by the noise of a carriage that drew up 
fiefore her door, from which alighted her new-found 
friend, Mrs. Vinton, who made every arrangement 
for the removal of Mrs. Cameron’s remains to her 
> own dwelling, from which she was attended to her 
I final resting-place by a large concourse of former 
J friends, among whom the singular discovery made 
I by Mrs. Vinton had already widely circulated; 
I while Lucy forever abandoned the scenes of sor- 
\ row with which she had so long been familiar, ex- 
I changing them for others more congenial to the 
I finer feelings of her nature. 


I CHAPTER IV. 

I Time’s rapid flight had borne away four years 
I since the events alluded to in our last chapter. 
i Life’s joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, 
I crowded in that short space, were slumbering amid 
I the ruins of the past, while here and there arose the 
I scattered monuments of human folly, homing high 
I through the dark shadows of bygone years. To 
I many, the gorgeous fint.s that at first clothed each 
I object with transcendent beauty, proved transient 
I as the rainbow’s hues, or fleeting as the dewy 
< breath of morn. The glad smiles of hope which 
I invited the youthful aspirant on, no longer cheer his 
I course ; but, like the summer cloud, that flings its 
I darkened shadow o’er earth’s loveliest scenes, the 

> blighting frowns of adversity rest upon him, to hush 
I the joyous strains his heart poured forth, and wake 
■> instead the heavy tones of deep despair. 

J But Lucy, who had drained the bitter dregs of 
’ sorrow’s cup, was now the recipient of that tender 
; regard l)estowcd by one who cnlerlaiiied towards 

> her feelings that maternal love alone can equal. 

> The depths of Mrs. Vinton’s heart had been stirred 
I by the recital of sufTerings endured, by the rccollcc- 
I tioii of hallowed associations connected with the 
\ memory of her endeared mother, as well as by the 
{ peculiar gentleness and beauty of Lucy, that caused 
I all the hidden alTections of her soul to gush forth 
\ The sweet name of mother had never been ad 

> dressed to her, nor had any object, save her hns- 

> band, received from her love equal to that bestowed 
s upon the child of her adoption; and each year, as 
I Lucy budded in womanhood, developed some fre>h 
\ feeling of the heart, and added to her beauty new 

i charms to enhance her loveliness. 

Mr. Vinton, though possessed of but few of the 
finer feelings of poetic love, could not long remain 
insensible to her superiority; but gradually the 
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affections of his heart became entwined around her J 
wjih all the hallowed purity ol' a father’s love, } 
streu^thened and increased with the lapse of each < 
year. Time's finger, with gentle touch, had heated j 
the deep wound produced by the loss of her ino- ? 
ther, and assuaged the poignant grief that crushed j 
her young heart; while the cheertiil glow of con- 1 
teoiinent, and the bright smiles that played o’er her | 
features like the rich sunlight upon the bosom of > 
Boine placid lake, told that she was happy. J 

The dark veil that had so suddenly been thrown ; 
around to check the aspirations of her youthful na¬ 
ture, and dispel the brig-ht phantoms of her dreams, 
had been removed, and once more was slie permit¬ 
ted to enjoy the society of refinement and wealth, 
sweetened by the unalloyed love of fond hearts, 
iiul, unlike many others, she was not entirely de- ; i 
pendent upon what surrounded her to impart hup- ; i 
piness; her spirit delighted to revel amid the purity ; i 
ol its own creations, and fea^t upon the holy com- 1 
niunings it sought with nature’s God. < 

Though susceptible to all the finer feelings of the j 
heart, Lucy had never yet experienced any of those t 
emotions peculiar to the mastering passion of love. j 

The aflciUion she had evinced for her mother, the \ 

cherished regard she entertained towards her kind ' i 
benefactors, was pure and ardent; but with it ' 
were incorporated none of those feelings that were ' I 
yet to sway her woman’s heart. Already had t 
seventeen summers bloomed around, and she, 1 
though unconsciously, had Ixicome the bright star 1 
of the circle in which she moved; Hbr surpassing i 
loveliness of person, amiable disposition, and versa¬ 
tility of talent, all combined to render her an object i 
of universal admiration. An accession so desirable 
to the lists of wealth and lieauty is always bailed < 
with delight by those numbered among the ranks 
of fashion ; consequently, the defjut of Lucy into so¬ 
ciety was an event marked by the greatest eclat. 
Many who had formed her acquaintance in the more 
private circles of youth, had awaited with anxiety 
the period when she could be ushered before the 
World. But all the blandishments spread around, 
the whispered notes of adulation that frequently 
reached her ear, proved in-sufficient to captivate the 
affections of her heart, or induce her to deliver to ; 
the kcepinar of fawning sycophants the priceless 
gems which it enshrined. 

But, on the evening to which we now allude, the 
brilliantly illuminated parlors of Mr. Vinton were 
fast filling with beauty and fashion, to celebrate her 
eighteenth anniversary. Jewels glittered amid the 
joyous host; music, wiith its sweete.vl strains, stole 
tn sott tunes around, to still the hum of busy voices, 
w it mingled with the fragrant summer air borne 
through the latticed casement. Lucy, attired with 
that peculiar neatness characteristic of her refined 
twie, moved with dignified and graceful beauty 
•mong the happy throng, attended by those who 
©Hteemed it an honored position to remain at her 
*'de, and bask in the warm aunligbt of her smiles, 
^nxoog the gay crowd that surrounded her, she ob« 


f served one apparently' ab.<orbed in conversation, 

} but whose gaze seemed constantly fixed upon her 
^ That he was, in the general aecepialion of ihe term, 

\ handsome, we will not admit; but lii-> countenance 
( was marked by a pcculiur expression of manly 
j beauty which distinguishes so few that it never 
i fails to attract attention. His figure was tall and 
' commanding, his hair vieing with the raven’s plume 
ol glossy blackness, while his mouth was partially 
concealed by' the shade of a finely-formed iiiiistaehe, 

: that imparted to him an air decidedly Ibreign. 

At first, Lucy gave herself no uneasiness on ac¬ 
count of the alleiition she evidently attracted from 
Ihe interesting stranger; but she could not conceal 
from her own heart, at least, the interest she al¬ 
ready felt in him. That heart, hitherto impervious 
to all the attacks of love, was now fur Ihe first time 
to feel that potent spell weaving its gilded threads 
around her holiest afieclions, with a power that no¬ 
thing on earth could sever. For a time, she used 
every endeavor to divert her thoughts from the ob¬ 
ject that was thus engrossing too much of her atten¬ 
tion ; but in vain. Even while engaged in conver 
sation W'ilh other.«, those expressive eyes, that had 
been fixed in admiration upon her, that manly form, 
met her gaze. All her surmisings as to who he 
was seemed but to perplex her mind, and deepen 
the mystery that enshrouded him, until relieved by 
the announcement of his name as Mr. Harding by a 
friend, who requested the privilege of presenting 
him to her acquaintance, to which she formally 
acquiesced. 

During the remaining part of the evening, his 
attentions W'ere almost exclusively devoted to Lucy, 
who was more delighted with the excellence of his 
conversational powers, the brilliancy of his wit, his 
agreeable and gentlemanly manners, than she had 
been with his noble and commanding appearance. 

William Harding was the only son and heir of the 
gentleman of that name to whom alln>ion has al¬ 
ready Been made, and, for six years, hud re.Mded in 
France, attending to that department of his father’s 
business which required his personal supervi.Mon 
But the routine of fashionable life in Paris, to which 
his position so fearfully exposed him, had not cor¬ 
rupted any of those high principles of morality bv 
which he was invariably governed; on the con¬ 
trary, the energies of his mind were developed bv 
constant intercourse with the learned and refined of 

! i the greet metropolis. He hed gazed upot, the most 
teauliful faces of the Old World, ezatnitted the pro- 
ducltons of gcititis amid the tirae-hotiored Ralleries 
of Floren^ and Rome, and often, since his return 

n Cameron ; hm 

all the .deal ,mages his fanej- had created failed to 
equal ihts emhodiment of perfection, this spirit 
beauty, that met his view on entering the nt rio,.!.f 

”ri7”'r‘ "'”“«'"'>ered only as a 

. > child, whose auburn tresses floated in rich pro’fusion 
r i around her fair brow, and the sound of who.e »T 

t. ! very voice still lingered in his heart w». ' 

*■ ' matchlesa woman of eighteen. ’ 
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A change so important in its character, and one 
(hat brought so vividly to mind his long separation 
from the objects of youthful association, he could 
scarcely realize; and each day’, as his intimacy in¬ 
creased with her who for years had been almost 
tbrcoitcn. his heart beat with new and strange emo¬ 
tions. The latent spark of lore, that hitherto had 
only existed within his breast, was now kindled to 
a riame, that glowed with all the intensity of its 
pure and hallowed nature. 

Nor were the feelings he entertained towards her 
disregarded by Lucy; but gradually, as months 
rolled on, the full tide of affection that swelled her 
heart rushed with overwhelming force to mingle in 
the broad stream of mutual love, upon whose bosom 
have been borne the hopes of unnumbered thou¬ 
sands. But this stream, it is said, never flow’s smooth¬ 
ly, and so it proved in this instance. Its strong 
current bore rapidly amid the danirerous shoals 
concealed beneath its fair surface. The perfumed 
gales that had wafted them on through the dreamy 
abodes of bliss, w'cre soon exchanged for the tainted 
breeze of earth, that blasted with w’illiering breath 
(hose new’-born feelings of the .soul, and caused the 
heart that had so lately thrilled with hope to shrink 
back in despair. 

For a lime, Mr. Harding remained ignorant of the 
attention his son was thus bestowing upon one 
whom be considered inferior in station—the 
of the Vintons, as he denominated her—and, when 
informed of the nature of affairs, he could not re¬ 
press the fury of his indignation. All the bright 
hopes his calculating pride had formed of connect¬ 
ing bis name with the heralded nobility of Europe, 
W’here he had hoped his reputed W'ealth W’ould se¬ 
cure for his son a brilliant alliance, W’ere crushed 
forever; and, in the frenzied excitement of passion, 
he forbade entirely the continuance of these atten¬ 
tions. 

“ But, father, you do not consider the claim that 
Lucy possesses to rank equal with us. You once 
esteemed it an honor to associate the name of 
Cameron with your acquaintances; and now you 
surely cannot object to one superior to us in many 
respects, and, I can truly say, inferior in none.” 

“ Away with such prating! 1 have commanded, 

sir, and you, as a dutiful son, are bound to obey. 
If you refuse, 1 have already assured you of the 

consequences.” 

“ True, you have threatened to disinherit me if I 
obey the dictates of judgment and choice, and all— 
for what?” 

“ For your own good, sir. Many long years have 
I devoted to unceasing toil, in order to place you 
above the w’orld; and, at the very moment 1 im¬ 
agined my desires about to be realized, you have 
been playing a part I little suspected. However, 
you are legally free to think and act as you see 
proper.” 

With these remarks, Mr. Harding quitted the 
room, leaving William to his own unplea.sant reflec¬ 
tions. The respect he entertained towards his pa¬ 


rent prevented the full expression of his injured 
feelings, and he determined at once to seek Lucy, 
and, with frankness, confide to her the opposition 
he had so unexpectedly met with. 

The faint shade of sadness that stole over ber 
joyous countenance seemed to render her even 
more lovely, as he related the oonversaliou that had 
passed—still breathing the same feelings of unalter¬ 
able love, determining to sacrifice everything for 
her. 

“No, William, 1 dare not longer listen to your 
entreaties. That I have loved, deeply loved, you 
arc aware; and never can these affections be trans¬ 
ferred to another. But I cannot—no, 1 would not 
be yours in direct opposition to the W'ishes of your 
parent. My heart has been schooled to sorrow and 
disappointment, and this trial, though I confer it 
severe, can be borne as well as others. We meet 
no more, of her than friends; but, be assured, my 
blessing shall attend you through all the changes of 
life.” 

“ But, Lucy, you surely will not consign me to 
such misery ? You cannot suppose me so base, so 
utterly dev’oid of principle, as to prefer the tinseled 
exterior of wealth and station to the solid enjoy¬ 
ments that flow from mutual love ?” 

“ I am truly grateful for the opinion you enterfam 
of me, and can appreciate your feelings in regard to 
a .‘separation from any loved object; but do not at* 
tempi to dissuade me from my purpose, which must 
remain unchanged so Jong a« the consent of him 
whom you are commanded to honor shall be with¬ 
held. 1 freely release you from all engagernenls. 
and hope that I may never be considered an obstacle 
to your happiness.” 

“ But this generosity is certainly uncalled for, 
Lucy. I have no desire to be released from my 
obligations to you, and, if your decree is irrevoca¬ 
ble, I shall be under the necessity of exercising that 
virtue which, unfortunately, I do not possess to an 
excessive degree, and of awaiting your pleasure, 
for nothing could ever tempt me to wed any one but 
the object of my love.” 

Here their conversation was suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of Mrs. Vinton; and, in a few mo 
menls, William took his leave. 


CHAPTER V. 

But we must now return to Mr. Harding. On 
leaving the apartment of his*8 <hi, he retired to the 
quiet of his own chamber, there to give full vent to 
the bitterest feelings of his heart, and nourish the 
strongly excited passions of his nature. His 
appearance at the appointed hour for tea occasion 
some surprise among those who, for years, ha 
been familiar with his remarkable punctuality in » 
things; and, after waiting a few inoracnis, Mrs. 
Harding dispatched a servant to ascertain the cause 
of his delay. But tlie sound of his retreating foot 
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Harding, who'-e geiili'-miinlv and alfable deporlrnei 
bad endeared him t«) all who formed Iu> iu q'l »int 
ance, was hailed a-** the happy husband ot Lucy 
Cameron. 

Kor several weeks, the gayeties attending t 
nuptials left but little time for the enjoyment of each 
( flier’s society; nor was William fully aware ot the 
prize he had .‘‘ec ured until settled down amid the 
quiet of his h«^nie. As Lucy entered lhat abtxle of 
'cealih, now her own, her thoughts naturally re¬ 
verted to the time when, years ago, she crossed its 
threshold, clothed in the humble garb of poverty 
when the dark shadows that hovered over her path 
seemed almost to forbid the visits of those bright- 
winged visions that played around her sleeping mo¬ 
ments, revealing, through the dim vista of future 
years, the joys she w'as yet to share. Associations 
such as these, linked with the sad memories of the 
past, were but momentary; the happiness that was 
now hera precluded the continuance of painful 
emotions. 

But her life, in after years, was not spent in idle¬ 
ness amid the luxuries of her home. With an active 
zeal, she devoted her energies to the improvement 
of those inhabiting the purlieus of our city, scatter¬ 
ing around, with a benaficent hand, the richest 
bles.sings. Why prolong her history ? 

Reader, our talc is told. Docs il not furnish a 
moral—an example worthy the imitation of those 
whose fairest hopes have been blasted by the ad¬ 
verse winds of fortune ? Alas I how many, in situ* 
atiorrs similar to lhat occupied by her, in a moment 
of despondency, yield to the unhallowed voice of 
sin, and plunge headlong into the abyss of guilt, to 
sink forever beneath its turbid wares! 

We counsel such to list not to the siren strains 
of earth’s music. May each one lie actuated by 
those principles of virtue which, through life’s 
darkened hours, conducted in safety the foot^leps 
of Lucy Cameron I 
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LINES ON THE MONUMENT OF A GKEEK GIRL. 


We J^ee no willows at present on the banks of (he 
Anheron. There are, indeed, few trees of any kind 
in the plain, and none of any size; we sec a few 
Oriental plane trees, some low tamarisks by the 
water’s cd;^c, two or three wild fig trees, and some 
bright-leaved pomegranates; a somewhat melan¬ 
choly group, but not inappropriate. A plucked fruit 
of the latter tree, bursting with the crimson grains 
which give it its name, and placed, as it was in an¬ 
cient times, in the hand of a sculptured figure of 
a deceased person reclining on a sarcophagus con¬ 
taining his ashes, served as a pleasing symbol to 
e.^press the assurance that though life was now 
plucked from its stem, yet that it was not gathered 
too early, but ripely teeming with many seed of rich 
fruit.— Wordsworth^s Greece. 

I sTOon beside the marble vault which held 
The dust of former beauty, hut of life 
All had departed, and the dark, still night— 

Tlie sleep of death—which long had brooded there, 

Had hushed the voice that once could thrill Earth’a 
sons 

To deeds of mighty daring. Nothing told— 

Nor verse, nor epitaph, with vain array 
Of pompous virtues—who had rested there 
So long, in gloom unbroken. Yet a form. 

Cold, rigid, still, was sculptured on the lid, 

290 


Chaste ns the maiden’s heart—more terrible, 

Since life and grace were tvanting, than the frown 
Of judge or monarch. From world gone by, 

The age of martini deed and matchless song, 

That form had been bequeathed. It had not slept 
Like the poor dust below ; it had not felt 
The pnng of death, nor canker tooth of time; 

But fresh as from the hand that genius guides, 

It seemed to bloom immortal, and to mock 
The changing fate of men. On such, long since, 
The pious Greek, with every thought attuned 
To nature’s harmonics, stole oft to gaze, 

When night was breathing round, and in that hour. 
Wrapt in mysterious awe, forgot the toils 
Of life, while dreaming of Elysian voles 
Where man is deathless ns his sculptured type. 

And in that pulseless hand the maiden placed, 

I With simple faith, the fruit whose crimson seed. 

In wild luxuriance bursting, seemed the pledge 
: Of other life, though torn from parent stem. 

: E’en so the loved one, to the tomb consigned, 
Seemed still to bloom with life, nor feel the stro e 
Which left behind, in sorrow desolate, 

The friends of youth’s bright spring. It were a fad 
Prompted alone by nature; yet the dream 
Stoic soothing o’er the soul—n seeming ray 
I From that immortal shore where spirits, frectl 
5 From reach of earthly taint, forever breathe 
j Ambrosial odors in unfading youth. 

• Daxl. Stzocx, 
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THREE ERAS IN THE LIFE OF A PRIMA DONNA. 


BY MISS SU SAK A. ST IT ART. 


ERA FIRST. 

“Ob, mirth and innocence ! oh, milk and water! 

Yo happy mixtures of more happy days.’' 

“Make way there? Harry, what ’» to pay?” 
said Ashley Courlenaye to a friend about his own 
age, as they came in contact with a considerable 
crowd of boys, girls, and loafers of all ages, at one 
of the corners of White Street and Broadway. 
“Singers, are they not?” continued he, as, on tip¬ 
toe, he peeped over some of those nearest him, and 
threw the strap in which his books were buckled 
careles.sly over his shoulder. “ What a wild-eyed 
child! She must l>e scared, poor thing !” 

“ AfiwfjieMr,” said the little creature, readily 
divining his compassionate air and resjx'ctable stand- 
par/tf pas I'Anglais. Ma mere est vui- 
lade. VofcdneZ’VO?is me moatrer vne place oil 


I ter ill tne basement. I met them as I came from 
school; and they cannot sjx’ak a word of English. 
They asked me so pifeoii.-ily, dear mother, that I 
could not resist; and so I made bold to bring them 
a Ions'.” 

“ You did quite right, Ashley. Let them have 
something to eat, and warm themselves, before 
i they again venture forth,” 

j “ Well now, mother dear, for the favor. You 
< have no use for the little otfice in the yard, and 
< thwse two rooms W’ould he so nice to let the poor 
; things stay in this winter, or at least until the wo- 
' man gets stronger, and able to work. May they ? 

I: Say yes, dear mother.” 

J “ Oh, my son, that is asking too much. You do 
; not know what kind of characters they may be, I 
' will give them some money for you, and let them 
? go.” 


nous pouvons reste^ ct faisons chanffie.'^ j 

Ashley, who understood her, blushed like a girl; 
but, thinking on the desolate condition of the child ^ 
and her sick parent, he bethought himself a mo- ; 
inent, and then, with a courage noble in such a \ 
youth, surrounded as he was by such n crowd, he | 
reached forth his hand to the little girl, and, at the 
risk of traversing Broadway in company with the | 
itinerant, and IbllowedEy the ragged coctige, he re¬ 
plied, in her own language— 

“Come with me, little girl—you and your mo- i 
Iher. I will show you a place where you can rest j 
for a while.” | 

The child placed her hand fearlessly in his, j 
though she also grasped that of her mother, whose j 
feeble steps could scarce bear her along; and thus 
they proceeded up Broadway, followed by quite a 
retinue. Arriving at a large and handsome build¬ 
ing, their young guide conducted them down the 
area steps into the ba'-cement, where, after seeing 
them seated, and telling them to re.si, he left them. 
Away bounded he up the steps, two at a time, threw 
his books on a table in the hall, and entered hastily 
the sitting parlor of his mother, the wealthy and 
widowed Mrs. Courlenaye. 

“ My son,” said she, as she smiled fondly on the 
handsome youth, who leaned over her chair with 
his fair hair disheveled and his soft cheek flushed, 

“ what is it ? 1 know some favor is al>out to be 

demanded from that look.” 

“Why, I declare, dear mother,” laughed he, 
“ you must be half a witch to be able to guess so 
well. Yea, ’tis true ; 1 have a favor to ask of you. 
There is a poor French woman and her little daugh- 
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and the little girl first. May I ring for James to 
show them up? That’s a dear mother.” And, 
stooping, he kissed her cheek coaxingly. 

“ Yes, Don Quixote, ring. You have commenced 
early succoring distressed females. When you 
next set out in search of adventures, don’t billet 
them on me again, I beseech you.” 

The fetvani here, oheyiiig ihc summons, was 
dispatched Ibr Ashley’s protegees, who soon after¬ 
wards entered the cosy and well-furiiished room 
Mrs. Courtenaye was struck by the ladylike up- 
pearaDce of the womans and, pityin-r lier feeble 
look, requested her to lake a seal near the fire, in¬ 
quiring kmdly, in her own language, into her con- 
dilion. 

“ Madame,” she replied, “ j eame to America to 
meet my husband, with my little daughter He 
was arelngoelrom France, and has Wn teaebina 
m.«,- ,n your country. I learn he is dead. I have 
exhausted all our money, and we cannot get baek 
to our country. I have teen to-day seekiL som. 
one who will undertake to have us conveyed buck 
to my brother, who still remains me ; bm 1 ha,!^ 
me, w„h no one who will listen to us. I know no 
Wha, to do. Unless the good God will raisHs w 
friends in onr great necessity, 1 fear we must perisf 

I am willing to do anylhing~I”_here 

m tears, over the little girl. ’*'* 

Mrs. Courtenaye was a feeling woman; and wi 
tears m her own eyes, endeavored to comfort T 
She assured her that she was welcame^o 
her yard, and should be fed from her tat \ N 
I could hear from her broths " 
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“ I would offer you money to reach France, my \ 
poor woman; but you must gel more >lrengih be- j 
fore you sel oul. A long t>ea voyage you would not i 
be able (o stand. Come, cheer up; God will al- ? 
ways raise up friends to the deserving. Tell me, | 
what can 1 do for you now ?” ! 

“ May the Father bless you, kind lady !” was all, | 
at that moment, she could say. But the little girl, < 
with an impulse of gratitude, crossed the room and | 
knelt, with childlike grace, to kiss the white hand | 
of her benefactress ; and then, with tears stjbduing j 
tlie brightness of her wild eyes, returned again to j 
the side of her mother. j 

“ Ashley,” said his mother, “ tell James to bring I 
some w/ue and biscuits here ; and send Ann to me. ” j 
While Mrs. Courlenaye spoke wjlh her servant, | 
Ashley had pres.'^ed the wine and biscuits on the < 
poor creatures. The mother seemed too unwell to J 
feel hunger; but the little girl ate ravenously, j 
Whilst so doing, he stood by questioning her. / 

“Natalie Du Verrier,” was her reply, when asked j 
her name. “ When mamma is better, I will sing \ 
for you. I know many beautiful songs ; and I can | 
play, loo, on the piano. But poor, poor mamma is \ 
so sick ! She must lie down and rest; for I know < 
she is tired.” And she smoothed, with her little < 
hand, the wan cheek of her mother. | 

“ I have sent ray servant-woman to p»it some j 
neces.sary articles in the rooms, which, I expect, | 
are now ready. You can go there now, with your j 
little daughter, and rest. 1 will .^eud you .somcilung i 
local. I hope you will soon be belter. Ashley, j 
my son, show them the way to the office.” j 

She kindlyextended her hand to the sick woman, | 
as she stood humbly there, cmleuvoriiig to thank ^ 
her, and smiled benevolently on the little Natalie, \ 
who, in her gratitude, said— I 

“ I will sing prettily for you, kind lady, when J 

vinman is belter.” | 

*• Verv well, little one. Now go, and take care ] 

of your mother.” ^ 

Mrs. Courlenaye was an intelligent mid wealthy / 
widow', and porfeelly idolized Ashley, her only j 
child. He was, indeed, her petted and beaulitui j 
boy, upon whom she lavished her wealth of love. | 
And well did he deserve it. From bis infancy, he 
had loved her with the gentle, clinging love of a J 
girl, and was ready to sacrifice, in his wild boy- \ 
hood, his wishes to her owm. \ 

Time passed on, and the little Natnlie, with her 
Irank, fearless nature, made herself pe-rfectly al 
home. Ashley always treated her with the tender¬ 
ness of one who protects some dependent and weak 
object; and, notwithstanding her vagrant life when 
lie met her, and the pauper condition she now held, | 
Jiis offerings to her were always such ns might bo 
l»estowcd on a playmate and an equal. But, then, | 
Natalie was no common pauper; and her delight in | 
books, flowers, pictures, and music far exceeded j 
that of the refined and intellectual boy. :>he was j 


not a pretty cliild, at least to every one ; but some* 
times there was a strange, wild, gipsy beauty about 
her that was wonderful. When excited by mu«c, 
her swarthy face seemed to clear up, and the wild 
eyes to look poetically beautiful. Her thick dark 
locks hung in heavy masses on her shoulders; for 
she, poor thing, had no one to arrange them in tidy 
plailvS, and that detracted much from the comeliness 
of her appearance. Her aspect w'as forgotten, how¬ 
ever, in the charm of her naturalness, her grace, her 
loviug, winning manner; and she soon endeared 
herself to Ashley as a playmate, and to Mrs. Courle¬ 
naye as a protegee. 

Her mother had written to her brother; but she 
was herself rapidly declining. Her only hojie now, 
as she told Mrs. Courlenaye, was to see her bro¬ 
ther, and to consign to bi.s fostering care her child. 
Three months had they been dependent on the 
bounty of their kind benefactress, when Madame 
Du Verrier died. Mrs. Courlenaye look Natalie 
into her own house, where .she was treated as a 
plaything both by mother ond son. In the midst of 
her dee|)est sorrow for her mother, whilst the little 
lip quivered and her eye still glistened with its 
tears, did Ashley but tell her not to give up to such 
sorrow, she would endeavor to obey him—would 
dash off the briny drops, and, subduing her sobs, 
w'ould ploy for him some of her wildest and mer¬ 
riest pieces. How grateful, too, was she to Mrs. 
Courlenaye!—anticipating every little service of 
Jove she could render her; arranging her bouquets, 
her jardiJiiere, which no one could do so well, or 
so tastily, as the little French girl. Every day 
would she, in her grateful love, seek some delight¬ 
ful surprises to ode or lhe*olher of the objects of her 
devotion. The old proverb, “love begets Jove,” 
held good in this case ; for the tenderest affection 
for this engaging little creature sprang up in the 
hearts of her two protectors. 

Mrs. Courlenaye had already attended to her toi¬ 
lette, and was about entering her into an excellent 
school, when her uncle arrived in the city to carry 
herself ond mother back again to France, dear na- 
tiv'e France. Boor little Natalie! what a struggle 
in that young heart! Her uncle had but a suffi¬ 
ciency, upon wliii!h, with economy, he alone could 
Jive; but, like all the French, he was willing and 
eager to share to liic last with those who needed it. 
How much more than willing was he now to take 
os his own his dear sister’s orphan ! He resisted— 
but with gratitude—the entreaties of Mrs. Courte* 
naye that he would allow the child to remain with 
her, promising to have her reared respectably. 

So ends Natalie Du Verrier’s first era; for she 
accompanied her uncle to France, bearing thither, 
in her grateful little heart, the most undying affec¬ 
tion for Mrs. Courlenaye and for her son. Indeed, 
child as she was, her feelings towards Ashley were 
n melange of love, gratitude, and veneration. 
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ERA SECOND. 

“And, as thy bright lips sung, they caught 
So beautiful a ray, 

‘ That, as I gazed, I almost thought 

The spirit of thy lay 
Had left, while melting in the air, 

Its sweet expression painted there.’* 

Skip we ten years. Ten years! What an awful 
number of days, weeks, months !’ And yet, to the 
novelist, how soon are all passed ! 'Tis only the 
thought that must travel. No materialism to ob¬ 
struct its passage. The mind is here now; the 
next moment, ’tis as far as earth’s confines 

will allow it to range. Ves, thought does, indeed, 
annihilate lime and space. 

Well, skip ten years, and come with me. I am 
about entering one of those lumbering, top-heavy 
machines, called diligences, with the endeavor, by 
its aid, to reach Paris, the capital of the hrau-mondc. 
’Tis well that the roads are so delightful, or that 
gentleman with the tremendous boots would have to 
utter more pestes and *^sacres!'^ at the pro¬ 
gress of his rope-fastened team than he does at pre¬ 
sent. But all goes on glass, for the roads are al¬ 
most as smooth. The vehicle is nearly full. On 
the front scat sits a heavy, sour-looking mynheer, 
and beside him a companion, with whom be every 
now and then exchanges some gutturals, and then 
relapses into silence. The middle seat contains 
one Englishman and two Americans; whilst the 
back seat is occupied by an old Frenchman and a j 
young lady. I suppose her to be young, for she 
has tne lithe, pliant figure of youth; but whether 
she be maiden, wife, or widow, 'tis not so easy to 
say, so closely does she keep that thick veil folded 
over her face. But *tis a dear little hand, with its 
nice fitting glove, that holds down this screen ; and, 
surely, ’lis the most melodious voice in the W'orld 
that answers, ever and anon, the old man. So 
sweet is it that, once or twice, the fair-haired young 
American on the seal before her has turned to the 
concealing veil; for he seems to think its music ; 
sounds like a familiar strain. It probably recalls a 
dream of his far distant home. 

“ The last stage, monsicurs,” said /<? conductenr 
to several of the passengers, w’ho had ali^rljfed. 

“ We shall soon enter Paris. What would you 
please to have, madame?” as he stepped to the 
window of the vehicle, where sat the lady spoken 
of. 

“A glass of cau-aucri^ if you please,” said the 
sweet voic^. 

And again the young American, who was stand¬ 
ing near, turned at the words^, and looked at the 
speaker. The conductenr returned with the water, 
and the t ck veil was raised as the lady lifted the 
glass to her lips. What a radiant, piquant face ! 
^Vhat large, almond-shaped orbs of jet shone, in 
their dark beauty, upon them ! On glancing at the 
young American of whom we have spoken, a smile 
parted the rosy lips as she held forth her little hand, 


! and the words, “ Is it possible ' Do I, indeed, be¬ 
hold Mr. Courteriaye?” were replied to by the glad 
> utterance of, “ Natalie Du Verrier !” 

I Yes, ’tis even so. Natalie, the little French girl, 
I the dependent on his mother’s bounty, is now be- 
I fore him in that beautiful, coqueltishly-atlired de- 
I iTioiselle^ who is known to the world as la helh 
; Natalie^ the prima donna; to hear whose sweet 
notes crowd nightly to the opera the king, the queen, 
ladies, lords nnd the people. Yes, ’tis the Air-famed 
French nightingale, of whom the journals have 
been prating for the last twelvemonth, and who is 
now on her wny to Paris, with her uncle, to set the 
hcan-monde W'ild again with the bewitching .spell of 
her music. 

And how comes Ashley here ? That is soon told. 
After we saw him last, he entered college. Three 
years of hard study sent him into the world, a gra¬ 
duate, with high honors. He then studied medi- 
j cine, received his diploma, and now travels ere he 
sits quietly down, in his native city, with his loved 
mother. Mrs. Courtenaye remains at home, feed¬ 
ing on the hope of soon embracing her idol, cheer¬ 
ing herself with his warmly-welcomed and ever 
punctual letters, in the mean time. 

All this, and more, had they related to each other 
ere the vehicle reached the faubourgs ; and so inte¬ 
rested was Ashley in this narration, that he forgot 
to gaze, with a traveler’s curiosity, around him. 

“ You must come and see me, to tell me all about 
dear Mrs. Courtenaye,” said Natalie. “ Here is 
my address.” And she handed him a card, on 
which she had penciled some directions, as the dili¬ 
gence turned into Rue St. Honore. 

Ashley needed not her uncle’s pressing invitation 
to induce him to come He felt the old charm of 
her manner that had so won his boyish heart, aided 
most powerfully now by her magic beauty; for 
’iwas, indeed, magical to him, for he had never 
dreamed that the swarthy, meager child could be¬ 
come so wondrously bewitching. 

His first visit found her in her charming little 
boudoir, whose rose-colored drapery threw a soft 
blush over her. She was studying a new opera 
when he was announced; and either the words or 
the music had given a look of softness to the large, 
dark eyes, that made them appear still more dreamy’ 
Her dress, too, suited her style. The orange^ 
colored cashmere would have made ftny one but 
herself look like a fright; but it threw off, with a 
fine effect, her rich, satiny skin, with its warm 
glow, and her bands of raven hair, arrange%with 
the taste and beauty peculiar to a Pansienne 
Ah, the hours were, indeed, winged to those two 
beings! for Natalie’s grand piano was in exquisite 
tune; her taper fingers had lost none of their dex¬ 
terity ; and the strains from her mellow voice were 
so enchanling that Ashley, from his heart, felt that 

“ Her deep and thrilling songs 
Seemed, with their piercing melody, to reach 
The soul, and, in mysterious unison 
Blend willi all thought, of genllenei, and love.’* 
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She was not to appear for several nights; and she 
told Ashley, ere he left, that she would look for¬ 
ward always to seeing his familiar face among her 
audience. 

What a charm there was to him in her gracelui, 
playful manuer, tempered, as it was, by a childlike 
deference towards him! It was a direct compli¬ 
ment, and he felt it in his heart; for he had ever 
heard that the beautiful prinia donna was the 
haugliliest of the haughty, keeping, by her cold, 
proud manner, at a respectful distance many who 
would have bowed in homage to her beauty. “ And 
yet she is all softness, all that is charming to me,” 
.soliloquized Ashley, as he gained the Hotel des 
Elrangers, after leaving her, and sank to sleep with 
this ttattering unction on his soul.” 

I need scarcely tell you that his visits were often 
repeated. In fact, Ashley Courtenaye had no wish 
to employ himself in seeing the wonders of the city, 
unless Natalie wn.s at rehearsal; and every ay 
found him the favored, in truth the only, visitor of 

the young girl. ,. „„j 

The night for Natalie’s appearance arrived, and 
Ashley repaired to the opera early, that he might 
secure a favorable position. “Surely her heart 
will fail her!” thought he, as he glanced around on 
the brilliant scene, where, tier above tier, rose 
bright eyes, sparkling jewels, and waving feathers. 
The air was filled with the perlume of the innume¬ 
rable bouquets brought there, to lavish, 
on la hello Natalie. The full orchestra had swelled 
out in harmony, and was just on the yfWs, when 
the shouts of welcome, and the waving of perfumed 
handkerchiefs, greeted her appearance. .^«hley 
was actually startled on looking at the radiant crea¬ 
ture, as she stood gracefully and calmly m the full 
blaze of light, with her arms, gleaming m their 
beauty and gems, crossed on her breast ^d j^ 
ceived, as though an every-day occurrence, this 
tumultuous burst of applause. But now came on 
his car such a sweep of music that he almost held 
bis breath, lest he should lose the smallest note of 
that thrilling and soul-subduing voice. E'’®" 
the curtain fell on the last scene, and N®'*''®’js*- 
most veiled in the shower of bouquets and ^rlanto 
which had rained upon the stage, had retired, he 
but slowly aroused himself from the ‘ran^ “J® 
which her liquid voice had thrown him. He left 
the house, and sought his room, that he might feast 
on the remembrance of the Peri upon whom he had 
been gazing; and whose tones were surely stolen 
fom f e “ Springs of Light” heard in Paradise by 

"‘iteys* weeks, months glide on; for “lightly falls 
the fiot of time, when it only treads on Qowers. 

and Ashley Courtenaye is the 

NataUe. Each night that witnesses her triumph on 
the stage finds him, also, an entranced listener m 
the parreette, luxuriating in the “ Heaven of sweet 
rounds.” And he is conscious, in his own heart, 
that he loves the sweet song-bird, and that his love 


is returned, though no words hav fet passed be¬ 
tween them. 

One day, he entered Natalie’s bo.jdoir with a sad 
countenance and a heavy heart, vrhich even her 
bright smiles and aflectionale manner could not 
cheer. Her own speaking face became shaded 
through sympathy, as she asked— 

<* What is it that grieves you, Ashley ?” 

“ That I must .leave you. My mother writes 
urgently, pressingly; and I must obey. It has 
never entered into my' mind to disobey her slightest 
wish, so dear is she. But oh, Natalie, I have never 
felt my obedience to her to be anything but pleasing 
till now. How can I leave fAetf 

“It is your duty',” murmured she, with a pale 
cheek and quivering lip. And he knew, from the 
trembling of the cold hand which he clasped, how 
fondly he was loved. 

“ But I tell you I eaiinot, unless it be with the 
hope of soon rejoining you, never to be again sepa¬ 
rated. Tell me, dearest Natalie, will you be mine 
when I have obtained my mother’s consent to onr 
marriage ?” 

The pale cheek became still paler; but no sonnd 
issued from her lips as she sat there, with Ashley 
looking anxiously, expectantly in her face. 

Answer me, Natalie; one word, one little word, 
to give joy to my exile from you. Will you not 
cheer me with one smile, one word ?” 

“ You are aware, Mr. Courtenaye, how much I 
would give if I felt that I could honorably say that 
word ; for you know full well that I love you,” 
said she, sadly, but with a quiet dignity. “But it 
may not be. Mrs. Courtenaye would never con¬ 
sent ; and even you would hate me in time, if I were 
so ungrateful as to engage myself to you. No; do 
not urge me again. Go forth unfettered to your 
mother. Thwart not her wishes, her hopes. Let 
her not think, for a moment, that the child whom 
her kindness fostered, whose mother’s death-bed 
was cheered by her benevolence, should, like the 
serpent, now turn to sting her. Yes; it must be so. 
I tell you with a pang that only those who love as 
I now do you could feeh Go to your mother, and 
forget me.” 

** Never, as you yourself well know! I will go, 
but it will be to sue, to entreat her consent. She 
has never denied me anything, nor will she now, 
when I tell her my whole happiness is at stake. 
Say, will you consent to be mine ? Say, dear Na¬ 
talie ?” 

How hard was it to that loving, tender girl to 
compel her lips to utter words of refusal to those 
be.**eeching looks and tones, and her still more plead¬ 
ing heart ,* yet her duty was plain before her. She 
I knew Mrs. Courtenaye was proud, for she recol¬ 
lected some instances of it as a child, and reraetn- 
bered Ashley’s speaking of trails which showed its 
existence still; and she therefore loved him too 
well to bid him hope, only to disappoint him, for 
her own heart told her he could never obtain ih® 
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consent of his parent. Then, with a moral courage 
great in one so young, so ardently loving, still 
greater and nobler in one who had lived for the 
public, with, no fond mother to urge on, by precept, 
to this noble sacrifice of her own happiness to prin* 
ciple and gratitude, she answered, still trembling, 
but calmer and more confident— 

“No, dear Ashley. I milst ever say no. It is 
useless to hope. Your mother will not consent; 

, and I will not take your vows—your love, so dear 
to me ; but I will say now, as ever, obey your mo¬ 
ther; go to her; forget me, or remember me only 
as a humble friend. This has been a delightful 
dream; but lie that is over us knows only how 
fully I am awakened. Henceforth—though the me¬ 
mory of (his joy shall be hallowed—I am but Nata¬ 
lie, the dependent on your mother’s charity; and 
you must be to me the son of my t.>cnefactrcss, my 
childhood’s kindest friend. Adieu I For >ake, 
and your own, let this be our last interview.” 

And, though he endeavored to detain her, she left 
him. Overwhelmed at her firmness, he sat speech¬ 
less. He waited for her return, but she came not. 
Message after message did he dispatch; yet the 
only answer they sulficed to bring was a billet of 
adieu. So he was forced to leave. He saw her no 
more before his departure; fi^r, on going to the 
opera, thinking to see her, he learned “that the 
engagement for the season had been brought to a 
sudden close on account of the illne.‘<s of the prima 
donna.” When he inquired, from the portere.‘.s of 
the house in w’hich she and her uncle had resided, 
he heard that she had left with Monsieur Duval— 
but where, he wms unable to find out. Ashley, 
hopeless, returned to America, with a heart bur- | 
thened by .‘Jad experience. And thus ends the se¬ 
cond era in the life of a prima donna. 1 


era third. 

“ Farewell! my life may wear a carelesn smile. 

My Words may breathe the very soul of lightness; 

But the touched hetirt must deeply feel, the while, 
That life hath lost a portion of its brightness. 

And woman’s love shall never be a chain. 

To bind me to its nothingness again.” 

Twenty-six years of age !—and yet she is in the 
prime of her sunny beauty. Those five summers 
t'Cem to have changed Natalie but little to outward 
appearance; and though Time has brought sor¬ 
rows to her, as to all of Earth’s travelers, still they 
have not withered the radiance of her complexion, 
tior dimmed the brightness of her eye. 

Behold her now in New Fork, whither she has 
come to fulfil a professional engagement ! How 
t*iany memories are crowding in her mind, as she 
*it8 at the w'indowof her parlor at the Astor House, 
looking out upon the crowded scene! Her voyage 
has been tiresome, and she now courts the agree¬ 
able lull of doing and saying nothing. She has de- 

29 * 


I nied herself all day to “ callers,” w’ho, ever crazy 
after “ star.**,” have been craving admittance ; whilst 
her uncle has gone out to attend to the dull realities 
I of business with the manager. There she sits, as 1 
I said before, gazing sadly out. 

Her young days! What a retrospect passes 
through her mind ! And, abov'e all, will obtrude 
the ever-loved image of Ashley Courfenaye. She 
has not heard of him for five years; and even now 
the recollection suffices to color with a brilliant 
glow her soft cheek. Not all the fascinations of her 
splendid career, nor flalfcry, nor change of scene, 

I had banished from her mind the image of her child¬ 
hood’s friend, her yoiiili^s lover, which now plainly 
and vividly rises before her. The thought of once 
more seeing him made her induce her uncle to clo-^f 

I with the offer of Mr,-, when he sent to engage 

her services. 

' “ To-morrow I shall behold him !” thought she , 

“ for to-morrow night my engagement commences ; 
and my coming has been sufficiently heralded, if 
one can trust these papers for information.” And 
she again leaned over one lying in her lap. 

What crowds the next evening betook themselves 
towards the Opera House in Astor Place, to hear 
the new prima donna in Norma! So many seats 
had been secured that numbers could not be admit- 
ted. Natalie was there ; but, unlike her usual calm 
manner and reserv^e, she was reconnoitering the 
dress circles and parquette as eagerly as ever did 
[ dibiiiaiite, lieforc or since, from a convenient slit in 
the curtain. 

Long she gazes, without any interest, apparently, 
on the large and tashionable audience before her; 
but, at length, a start, which from its vehemence 
shook the curtain, showed her to be awakened. 
Near the stage—so close, in fact, that every eye- 
glance might be delected—sat a party of three, upon 
whom her regards were fastened : Mrs. Courtenaye, 
her son, and a lady, .fitting between them, of an in* 
tellcctual and sweet face, who, at the moment Nata¬ 
lie’s eye rer t»‘d upon the group, w'as familiarly plac¬ 
ing her hand on Ashley’s arm, as though to call his 
attention. “His wife!” was her thought; and a 
new .‘=ndi»es.s sprang up in her heart as she looked 
upon his animated face, which exhibited no traces 
of the .«=orrow from which she had suffered—jri// 
was suffering. No—he was gay ; and his liveliness 
must have found words, from the smiles wreathing 
the lips of his two listeners. 

There is the tinkle of the first bell—the second— 
and she must now call up her smiles to face the 
audience, who are so ready to applaud. One last 
sigh to her past days—and “ Norma” is bending in 
salutation to that expectant crowd. How justly 
was the praise merited that night in her plaintive 
strains! How correct in gesture, in look, in tone 
was her personation of the forsaken, self-sacrificing 
priestess! And the applause was loud and heart¬ 
felt as she left the stage, with a pale face, and a 
sad, sad heart. 

The next day, Ashley Courtenaye and his mother 
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came to see Natalie. There was scarcely a spice 
of embarrassment in his manner towards her; and 
Mrs. Courienaye was as aflcclionate as a relative. 

“ Come to us soon, Natalie,” said she, “ and re¬ 
new some of our old days and gladsome feelings. I 
promise you ’twill be a family party ; none but our¬ 
selves and Mary—Ashley’s w’ife—who would have 
called also, but her babe was unwell. By the way, 
you cruel one, why did you treat my poor A.shley 
so badly whilst in France? Why, ’twas impossi¬ 
ble for me to comfort him for your dismissal of bis 
suit; and I must confess I sympathized with my 
son, and blamed you for not letting him know your 
whereabouts, in order that he might tell you of my 
permission by letter. But don’t blush so; let the 
past be forgotten. He has a sweet little wife now. 
Come very soon, and get acquainted with her. I 
am sure you must love her, as we do.” 

How agonizing ! Not only was her noble sacri¬ 
fice unappreciated, but what was far more galling 


was the fact that it was unnecessary! How that 
thought sank into her soul, making her feel the bit¬ 
terness, and yet the abject littleness, of the world, 
and all its belongings! But she had too hog been 
in the habit of hiding her real feelings to betray 
them now; and though her face flushed, yet did she 
compel herself to sn^ile, and answer lightly, even 
with Ats eyes looking upon her. It only added the ofu 
drop to the brimming cup, the rose leaf on the full 
goblet; and, as she watched from the window their 
departure, she turned, with a bitter sigh, into her 
own chamber, saying with her heart, not lips, 
“ Farewell, hope ! and all that gilds this past and 
hollow dream. My profession and my' talents must, 
in future, be suflicient for my earthly happiness; for 
never will I bind my spirit down to this clay’again.” 
And, if her happiness depended on this, it was as¬ 
sured ; for the musical and fashionable world long 
and rapturously sung the praises of the French 
nightingale, Natalie Du Verrier. 


POE TRY. 


SONG OF THE DHNG GIRL. 

BY COEA. LEE. 

Dearkst ! when I am sleeping 
In the churchyard's quiet gloom, 

Come not with bitter weeping 
To mourn at my lowly tomb 

Come not when autumn dreary 
Brooils o’er the lifeless plain, 

When the pining heart grow's weary 
For the springtime’s bloom again 

Come when the earth is brightest 
With sunshine, song, and love ! 

When the wild bird’s lay is lightest, 

And verdure crowns the grove: 

Come when the still blue heaven 
Beams with a cloudless smile; 

So to thy soul be given 
Serenest peace the while. 

Then, o’er ray low grave bending, 

IVIoum not w'ith bitter tears; 

Think of the bright hopes blending, 

That gladdened my summer years. 

Think ! on affection’s bosom 
Gently I sank to rest— ^ 

Gently as yon pale blossom 
Droops to its leafy nest. 

Think of the sweet peace given 
To solace the spirit’s woes ! 

Look at yon far bright heaven 
Where the weary souls repose. 

Thus, with an eye nnweeping. 

Tranquil and free from gloom, 

Come thou, when I am sleeping, I 

To muse o’er my lowdy tomb ! 


THE faded flower 

BY WILLIAM O. BHOWX. 

She grew in beauty, loved of all, 

The idol of the hall and hearth; 

For every one a pleasant smile, 

A W'ord of artless mirth. 

I speak not of her faultless form, 

Of auburn locks to soft winds flung ; 

Of rosy lip, or sparkling eye, 

Or music of her tongue. 

We loved lier for the soul that blent, 

In joy or sorrow, with our own— 

An echo-harp, that warbled back 
F.ach glad or grieving tone. 

He died, whose smile for years bad been 
The sunshine of her guileless heart; 

And shadows fell and deepened there, 
That might no more depart. 

The rose-bloom faded from her check, 

Her laughing eyes grew dim with griet, 

While the hushed sigh, but half concealed, 
Told that her days wore brief. 

The bright sun darkened, and the stars— 
Birds sang their sweetest songs in vain; 

Nor sight nor sound could ever cJjeer 
That stricken heart again. 

Within a churchyard, drear and lone. 

On many a moonlit summer eve, 

Reclining on a flowery mound, 

The angels saw her grieve. 

’Twas sad beside her couch to stay. 

To watch the lingering, fleeting breath, 

To sec that brow of innocence 
Grow pale and dark in death i 
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Trees freshened In the lenfy June, 

The air was filled with sun and song, 
When moved along the winding way 
A sad and silent throng. 


With terror, there I calmly read 
The wondrous raysl-ries of luy doom, 
As through this vale of death I tread, 
Surrounded by eternal gloom. 


One look on her discolored face, 

Still lovely in her snow-white shroud, 
And wailings, as they heaped the earth, 
Blent with the death-dirge loud. 

She.sleeps*, but many a sorrowing heart 
Throbs with the bitterness of woe, 
That one so young and beautiful 
Should bloom and perish so'. 


TO P H (E B E. 

BY T. B. niDEB. 

I WILL remember, when a boy, 

In time gone “long ago,” 

A little bird her nest would build 
In our old portico: 

She was the harbinger of Spring, 

That well-remembered bird— 

For always ere the blossoms came 
Her merry voice was heard. 

She used to speak, in plainest phrase, 

Thy gentle name to me; 

And how it came that she could talk 
Was deepest mystery; 

It was the “ burden of her song”— 

That sweet and plaintive word; 

And hence my playmates used to say 
They called her “ Pheebe-Bird.” 

Full many changes Time has wrought 
Since that “ long time ago,” 

And ’raong the rest has wrought a change 
In our old portico: 

The trellis and the vines arc gone 
Where oft her foot fonnd rest; 

Since then, she never came again 
To bnild her little nest. 

Bat often, when in fairy dreams, 

The unchained spirit’s gaze. 

Back, through the vista, dim and long, 
Seeks those bright, joyous days; 

I see that little bird again— 

Again that strain is heard: 

Perhaps thy gentle spirit is 
My fancy’s “ Phccbc-Bird.” 


THE STAR OF DESTINY. 

BY M. L. SHKLOON. 

Far, far away in realms of space, 

I gazed upon a lonely star, 

On whose bright and glittering face 
My hour of life reflected there. 

Transfixed, I stood in silent awe. 

While o’er its sparkling disk 1 traced 
The lines of immutable law, 
iVeuer, by man, to be erased ! 


I And can it thus, my God! bo true 

\ That Thou hast made a world for me, 

< And hung it high in azure blue, 

> To be my star of destiny 

I And dost Thou, for poor mortal man, 

\ Such wondrous, awful power display, 

\ Whose life on earth is but a span, 

> And, like the dew, must pass away ? 

I Unchanging arc Thy laws of fate, 

\ Portrayed in lines of starry light! 

> Worlds at a word dost Thou create. 

Or banish to eternal night! 

proud man ! how vain is all thy might 
To struggle against stern decree, 
Doomed, from eternity of night, 

To follow out his destiny. 

Bright orb, roll on thy pathless way, 

And thus obey high Heaven's command j 
Man is but creature of a day— 

His name is written in the sand. 


Bright star of all my hopes and fears, 
To thee I raise ray longing eyes; 
Look kindly on my youthful years, 
And guide my soul to Paradise. 


TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 

BY M. S. 0 . YABBSLL. 

Sleep on thiue eyelids is falling like dew. 

They close like lily-cnps o’er orbs of blue j 
And thy lips tremble like rose leaves apart, 
Thrilled with the throbbings of thy little heart. 


Thy soft cheek is glowing with bloom faintly bright, 
As a peach blossom shines in a star’s silver light. 
Should a humming-bird stray from its leafy recess, 
’Twould linger to give thee its fondest caress. 


The fair locks are stirred on thy shadowless brow- 
Do the wings of a seraph wave over thee now ’ 

Art thou lulled by the stir of those pinions divine 
Till thy heart, like a sca-shell, is melody’s shrine » 






- . --— •■•Ml, 3 

Now flashed on thy gaze in a heavenly dream » 
Do thy soul and the seraph commune in a spell 
As music and moonlight oft meet in a shell ? * 


oupreinc 


. ^ . '' -o '*‘7 "pnu ineir bow 

A. .l.r-bean). creep m ’raid the leave, of a dotver ' 
And the .mile on thy lip, Hk. perfame on a ro,e 
Is the incense thy young heart yields up in repose 

By a thou»nd eweet f.neie, my h«.rt I. b.g„i,ed 
Ae I waleh o’er thy .lember, thou innoee^eh,'^ 
But ever above thee my .oul bend, in care 
Forever and ever it utter, thi, prayer’ 

May thy future come franeht with f.r ...i,' . 

A. a fairy barque »il, over- al.n w!.?n 

Aodhrightwi.hlife...uu.hin.e:ih"M^ 

May they never, ah, never be .ullicd by C.. 
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MY LITTLE NIECES. 

B7 AOALIZA. CUTTER. 

I HAVE but two—two little gir).^, 

■\Vlioso bounding steps are light as air; 

The (»ne with careless, flaxen curls, 

And one with long, brown silken hair. 

Two happier birds, in downy nest. 

Ne’er carolled ’neath the morning sun ; 

Two lighter hearts ne’er sank to rest, 

When the long, golden day was done. 

They make the sunsliine where they dwell, 
With their sweet smiles and lovelit eyes. 
And oh I we love them but too trell, 

Those angels lent us from the skies ! 

Their dark eyes have a changeful hue, 
Thoughtful, at times, beyond their years j 
Sometimes ns mild as heaven’s own blue. 

Then seen again through transient tears 
Their merry voices, day by day, 

Fall like soft music on the ear ; 

The very birds might cense their lay, 

Awhile their joyous tones to hear,” 

And when their ringing laugh comes out, 

So silvery clear, so gay, so wild, 

I can but join their happy shout, 

And wish myself once more a child I 

At morn, while sings the little bird. 

Hand linked in hand, they search for flowers. 
And, while his thrilling voice is heard. 

How swiftly pass the light-winged hours' 
And when their little pattering feet 
Turn homeward, when the sun is high, 

All laden with tlie flowers so sweet, 

And such a love-light in their eye, 

Wc hardly know which fairest seem, 

Those human flowers, or those that hi >orn. 
Brief, beautiful as fairy dream, 

Then die and leave the earth in gloom. 

Their mother died when they were young, 

Too young to know her love or claim ; 

The elder, with a faltering tongue, 

Could only lisp that mother’s name. 

The younger was a little child 
Of four months old, with “ starry eyes,” 
That shone so brightly when she smiled. 

They seemed like diamonds from the sk’cs. 
Sweet babes ! with yearning hearts of love, 
We took them to our home of sadness. 

And oh, how richly did they prove 
A source of comfort, joy, and gladness ! 

Then, when soft twilight steals o’er earth. 

And cooling zephyrs gently play, 

While one by one the stars have birth, 

How sweet to bear those children pray : 

How solemnly their words are spoken, 

In lisping accents, soft and low ! 

The stillness of the eve unbroken. 

Save sounds that from their young lips flow. 
Their bright eyes closed in earnest feeling. 

Their infant prayer floats on the ear— 
Methinks that angels, earthward stealing, 
Might pause in silent joy to hear! 

ft may be that, in early years. 

The angel Death will claim his own, 


j And leave us bowed again in tears, 

; To tread life’s pathway sad and lone. 

It may be that long years will roll 
\ Ere they are called from earth away, 

] And that the weary, fainting soul 

I Will long to leave its home of cloy ; 

Father, we lay them on thine altar, 

< In joy, in sorrow, make them thine ! 

j Oh, may their fot»l8tepB never falter, 

I While \walking in the path divine! 

\ TO MY WIFE. 

J BT W. I. W. 

I The autumn winds are sighing, love, 

< With melancholy sound ; 

I The yellow ieuves are lying, love, 

< Upon the frozen ground; 

^ The frost has nipped the pretty flowers, 

< And robbed them of their bloom ; 

\ But in this little cot of ours 

I Shall enter naught of gloom. 

^ The sky is darkly bending, love, 

j For clouds its face o'ercast ; 

j The rain is fast descending, love, 

< And fiercer howls the blast; 

j But our tire blazes cheerily, 

i In spite of w'ind and storm, 

\ And, though Nature looks so d.'earily, 

1 Hero all is close and warm. 

i Our little babes are sleeping, love, 

; Upon their little beds, 

I And angcla watch are keeping, love, 

1 Above their guileless heads : 

< Then let us kneel in fervent prayer, 

( And lift our hearts above, 

\ And thank God for his holy care, 

5 And bis redeeming love. 


I A WHITE VIOLET IN AUTUMN 

J BT C. B. B. 

! Nove.^er’s sun, with summer smue, 

; Awoke to life a violet-bud, 

‘ Unfolded all its tiny leaves— 

> The only blossom of the wo<k1. 

, I left the flower, so lone, though fair, 

In sweetest sunshine, where it grew; 

To take it thence were sacrilege— 

; That I could never, never do. 

; 1 sought again the violet's bed, 

' My searching eye no violet found ; 

: It Jay, with all its 8i.ster dead, 

In shapeless russet on the ground. 

Was it in vain this flow’ret grew, 

Nor single tint nor fragrance gave ? 

Was it in vltin it turned from view, 

So soon to find an early grave ? 

Of Nature’s Book, it was a page 
I read with iboughlful, earnest cars; 

Its lore could secret grief assuage, 
Repining turn to humble prayer 
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HEAVEN INVIEW. i 

BY CLARA. M0B.RT0«. < 

Earth will deceive ; let heaven he thy choice.^* ^ 

AH, friendship is indeed an idle dreaming, 

And a most sorrowful, unhappy jest; j 

And love a shadow o’er our pathway gleaming, 1 

Wooing our spirits from their youthful rest. > 

We learn too late how hollow is the smiling < 

Which hourly greets us in the morn of life; j 

How false are all the words our hopes beguiling, j 

And with sick hearts we quell the throbbing strife. \ 

Blit not in vain. That bitter lesson reading, , 

We press through thorns that mark our painful way, 
And, though they leave our bosoms torn and bleeding, 

We look above and see a guiding ray. s 

From mansions where is known no woe or weeping, > 

It shineth with a clear, unswerving light; \ 

And if with watchfulness our vigils keeping, | 

It hourly groweth beautiful and bright. | 

Then, mortal, cease thy worldly visions weaving; 

Thy hopes will “ sting thee to thy bosom’s core 
And thou shall turn, with sad and lonely grieving, 

To count thy heart’s low throbbings o’er and o’er. 
Cense, though it cost dear bonds a painful rending. 

And learn to raise thy tearful eyes above— 

For there peace dwells, and joys are never ending; 

There thou shall know a true, unchanging love. 


SABBATH LYRICS. 

BY W. GILMORB SIMMS. 

Bring us a Song. —(Paraphrase: Isaiah xxb.) 

Bbiivo us a song, as in the night 
When high solemnity is kept; 

Make, with thy art, our eyes grow bright, 
That late in depth of sorrow wept; 

And lift our hearts, like his who goes, 

With pipe to God’s own mount of bliss; 

That he who mourned o’er unnamed woes 
May taste at last an hour like this. 

Well do we know that thou hast strains 
To stay the grief in human breast; 

Thy virtues still have brought thee gains 
That lift thy songs above the rest: 

The fire that arms thy eagle eye 
Was caught from visions of the night, 

When seraphs, speeding through the sky, 
Looked down to see, and glad thy sight. 

Love, thou wilt lessen, till it glows 
With something so akin to heaven, 

That, still rejoicing in its woes, 

’Twill bless that joy has not been given ; 

That, by denial haply spelled 
The passions sleep that might forget, 

And taught by what is still withheld, 

Grow grateful for each other debt. 


SONNET.—EARTH. 

BY WM. ALBXAHDER. 

How sweet a home earth is for mortals’ dust, 

Since o’er its surface Jesus’ feet have trod, 

Who bore our sin and sorrow, and to God 
Returned, to l>ave a pathway for the just. 

Sin may yet soil it; crime may yet it stain; 

Sorrow afilict it; death it triumph o’er— 

Yet from it prayer and praise from fond hearts pour 
Sin washed away—imputed not again. 

Though graves its surface undulate, and still 
Unnumbered tumuli in graveyards rise, 

Earth is the place to school us for the skies. 

“ The offer is to all”—come nil who will; 

Tread in heaven’s pathway ere it be too late ; 

See Christ the Light—the “ little Wicket Gate.” 


“TELL HER TO MEET ME THERE.” 

BY MIBS If. B. HBBBABn. 

I Tell her, oh, tell her how 

1 Life’s sands ebb fast away 

Tell her that on my brow 
Is the seal of sure decay. 

Tell her the earth looks bright, 

And its scenes are passing fair: 

There’s a purer one of light— 

“ Tell her to meet me there.” 

Tell her we oft have gazed 
Upon yon starry sky, 

In Love’s first, early days, 

Ne’er thinking one would die. 

Tell her our hearts were twined 
Into a wreath BO fair, 

Of its blight we never dreamed— 

“ Tell her to meet me there.” 

i Tell her, oh, tell her too, 

There ’a pressing at ray heart 
A weight I never knew 
Till from loved ones called to part. 

Tell her that when she hears 
I ’vo left this world of care, 

To shed no sorrowing tears— 

“ Tell her to meet me there.” 

^ Tell her my Saviour’s love 

I My dying pulses thrill— 

I But all other things above, 

j I love, I love her still. 

< Tell her the breath of fame 

> Is a bubble on the air 

< To a heav’n-deserved name— 

! ” Tell her to meet me there.” 

\ Tell her the falling leaves 

! A requiem seem for me— 

j But for them who e’er grieves, 

i Spring will re-robe the tree, 

! Tell her my parting soul 

< Soars on the wings of prayer- 

) Not distant far the goal— 

“ Tell her to meet me thc'-e.” 
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CHEMISETTES. 

Dbesstno-qowns, of which menlion will be found 
in our chit-chat, continue to be worn with chcmi- 
aetteSi as well as ailemoon and evening dresses 
3 (W 


; Ihey should be of plain linen or muslin, plaileii 
somewhat aAer the manner of an ordinary shirt 
front, with a round collar, beneath which a narrow 
ribbon may be iniroducerf. Plnin shield pins, ader 
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the form of a cuff pin, are much used in traveling 
or morning dresses, and have the effect of a richly- 
wrought gold clasp, a graceful, because a natural 
ornament. The chemisettes given on the preceding 
page are, however, intended for a more elaborate 
costume. 

No. 1 is composed of alternate rows of embroi¬ 
dered cambric insertion, and a plain cambric base, 
the latter finely covered by a plaited frill. A simi¬ 
lar band and frill should l^e worn upon the under- 
slecves, also with plain cambric bodies. 

No. 2 IS of lace. The. embroidery is muslin ap¬ 
plication, in light f-prigs aud leaves, and has a very 


pretty effect. This has also the merit of economy, 
as a worn out musliu collar, if the work is fine, and 
half a yard of luce, will furnish it. 

CAPS. 

Caps are not moteriall'y altered in shape or style. 
We give two, intended for morning or dinner 
dress for a matron. A young wife, with such a 
“ conglomerate compound,” w’ould add ten years to 
her age. The crow’n of No. 4 is particularly worth 
notice, as it is a stylish pattern for a toilette dc 
I uuit^ denuded of the flowing ribbons. Cambric 
pendants might supply their place. 


K N I T T I K G F O Pw 


THE N U K C E E Y . 


KNITTED LACE COLLAR, 

SMAL.I. SIZE, FOa A YOUNG LADY. 

Needles No. 21, cotton 40, boar’s head or Clarke’s 
Paisley thread. 

Cast on nineteen stitches, and knit tw'o plain row's. 

First row .—Knit two, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit five, make one, knit Iw'o together, knit 
five, make one, knit two (ogetber, knit one. 

Second row .—Knit four, purl eleven, knit four; 
everj' alternate row’ to be knitted the same as this. 

Third row —Knit two, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit three, knit Iw'o together, make one, 
purl one, make one, knit tw'o together, knit four, 
make one, knit tw'o together, knit one. 

Fifth row .—Knit two, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit two, knit two together, make one, knit 
one, purl one, knit one, make one, knit twologellier, 
knit three, make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Seventh ruiv .—Knit tw'o, make one, I nit tw'O to¬ 
gether, knit one, knit two together, make one, knit 
two, purl one, knit iw'o, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit tw'o, make one, knit iw'o together, knit 
one. 

Ninth row .—Knit two, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit two, make one, knit one, slip one, knit 
one, pass the slipped stitch over, purl one, knit tW'o 
together, knit one, make one, knit three, make one, 
knit two togetiier, knit one. 

Eleventh row .—Same as the ninth row. 

Thirteenth row .—Knit tw’o, make one, knit iw'o 
together, knit three, make one, slip one, knit one, 
pass the slipped stitch over, purl one, knit two to¬ 
gether, make one, knit four, make one, knit two 
together, knit one. 

Fifteenth row —Knit two, make one, knit two 
together, knit four, make one, slip one, knit tW'o 
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together, pass the slipped stitch over, make one, kmt 
five, make one, knit tw'o ttgother, knit one. 

Seventeenth row .—Knit tW’O, make one, knit two 
together, knit twelve, make one, knit two together, 
knit one. 

Eighteenth rote.—Same as the second. 

Thi.s forms one pattern. Commence again at the 
first pattern row. Eighteen patterns will be re¬ 
quired for the length of the collar. 


THE LACE EDGING. 

Cast on thirteen stitches. Same pins and cotton. 

First rote.—Knit two, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, make one, knit two together, knit one, knit 
IW'O together, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
two t(>getlier, knit one. 

Second rote.—Knit three, purl six, knit four. 

Third row .—Same as the first. 

Fourth rote.—Knit two, purl six, knit five 

Fifth rote.—Knit two, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit one, make one, knit three together 
make one, knit three, make one, knit tw'o. 

Sixth rote.—Knit two, purl six, knit six. 

Seventh rote.—Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit two together, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit two together, knit one, knit two together 
make one, knit two. ^ ’ 


J:.tgntn rote.-Knil two, purl two, make one, purl 
two together, purl two, knit six. 

Ninth rote.—Same as the seventh. 

Tenth rote.—Knit two, purl six, knit six. 
Eleverith ro«.-.-~Same as the seventh. 
W/«/,ro».-Knit Ihrer, purl mx, knil fivo 
Tlnmenth ro...-Kni. ,w„. „.„ke cue, t„i, 
oge her, n.a ■„ one, kni, ihree. make one, k„i, 
logciher, make one, knit iwo 
Commence again at the (irst row ’ 
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BRAIDING.—SOFA CUSHION AND SLIPPER. 



SOFA CUSHION. 

Thb materials are three-fourths of a yard of the 
finest French merino, and two knots of the narrow 
Russian silk braid. The one engraved was a rich 
but delicate blue, braided in white ; but, of course, 
the colors must be selected which will harmonize 
with the other furniture of the room. Block silk 
braid, on rich cerise, looks very, handsome ; it looks 
well also with Hue ; but the blue should not be too 
light. In preparing a pattern similar to that in the 
engraving, it will be necessary to draw the circle in 
the centre, entire; but one corner and side will be 
sufficient, only great care must l>e taken, before 
pouncing, to place the pattern in exactly the right 
position. 

The merino is usually one yard and a half wide; 
three-fourths, therefore, form two perfect squares, 
one of which is braided, and the other left plain. 
R both are to be ornamented, four pieces of braid 
should be procured. 

The cushion is to be trimmed witlfa cord to cor¬ 
respond, and a tassel at each corner. 

SLIPPER. 

Black silk velvet; a knot of cerise braid, and 
thirty yards of fine gold thread. Unless the slippers 
sre of an unusual size, ihree-e/ghihs of velvet will 
be sufficient. 

The pattern, bejng marked on the velvet, is work¬ 
ed in the oeriae braid, and both sides are then edged 
VOL. xmi.—30 


with the gold thread, which is laid on and sewed 
over with silk of the same color. A rich purple 
velvet looks well, done in green and gold; and black 
may be worked in blue and silver, which looks ex 
iremely elegant, but quickly tarnishes. 



...Hr .« Z 

These slippers should be made un 
silk, to correspond in color with the h j <l“iUed 
for ladies, trit^ed with 

satin ribbon. “"row. quiUed 
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MBIfOES’ TABLE. 


It i» pretli(^ed, at the time when “ many run to and 
fro,” that “knowledge shall be increased.” Is not 
this prophecy strikingly descriptive of the present 
manner of traveling ?—the running “ to and fro” with 
rail-car speed, and the multitudes posting in every di¬ 
rection, as on the wings of the wind ? 

“Nine hours from Boston to New York!” said a 


lady. 

“ I have been nine days making the trip from New 
York to Albany,” observed a gentleman. “ In the 
olden times—fifty years ago—the voyage up the Hud¬ 
son was often thus prolonged,” he continued; “and 
now we go from New York to Boston in nine hours !” 

Is knowledge increasing as rapidly ns the ratio of 
traveling, when compared with fifty years ngo? 

Wo understand the word knowledge to signify here, 
that which is true; and therefore that the informa¬ 
tion gained will be of permanent and universal advan¬ 
tage ; an increase of wisdom in the way of living 
rightly as well as happily. * 

Till within the last fifty years, the great aim of hu¬ 


man knowledge had been to benefit the few at the ex¬ 
pense of the many; now a new light has dawned, and 
the improvement of humanity is understood to be the 
goal to which all knowledge should tend. This great 
idea—is it not increasing as with the propelling power 
of steam, and stimulating the human mind to seek in 
every direction for that which is true, and for the 
means to curry onward that which is good ? 

Now, too, the discovery is made that one-half the 
human race had never been comprised in the old no¬ 
tions of knowledge entertained by men. Those philo¬ 
sophers take little or no note of the female mind. The 
Bible bears witness to woman^s power over the moral 
destiny of our race; but men, even Christian divines, 
misunderstood or misinterpreted her mission. So they 
consigned her to ignorance, as the easiest mode of 
maintaining their own supremacy. 

The last half century’ has wonderfully changed these 
'nings. Men no longer consider learning as wholly in- 
Compatible with the feminine character; the female 
mind i« permitted to develop iU power., nnd to i heee 
rnu.e.i.owinsthe increa.ed and inof«..ng l.ght re- 
garding the great trutha of morality and dnty which 
now impel reforms in social life. 

Thit intelligent women are the beat ehamp.on. of 
order B« well a. reform, may be aeen by examining 
• mriiinas The inculcation of fnilh in God i. one 

Imern t o^ 

novel from the pen of . true woman often 
foIcL and enforce, the importance of the Chri.t.nn 
X^on to human h.ppine.., in a more 
X than many a «rmon from the pulpH. We will 
take a. an illn.trntion of onr remark., o few para- 
Xph. from the page* of one of theae work. 


)ctt .-Many thing, .re expedient more or le.. in 
, life: there i. a choice of many path.: but there la 
! one right and one wrong. 

( From “ Stuart of Dnnleath.” By Mra. Norton. 
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What it is right to do is always clear: how it will 
answer to do right is in God*s hands. Be cheerful; be 
patient; look forward, do not look back. Do not take 
life’s trials ns prepared for you by God’s creatures, but 
by God himself. Then there will be in your heart nei¬ 
ther resentment, resistance, nor despondency; for the 
sense of an overruling Providence will support you 
wlien you would faint, and control you when you 
would rebel. 

CniLDRBiv.—Children ! they arc a snered happioesi. 
Their place in our hearts is marked out in every page 
of Holy Writ. By the mouth of a child, God reproved 
nnd doomed his high priest; when the great house of 
Eli was to fall, and Ilophin and Phincas to die, “l>t>lh 
in one day.” By the example of a child, Christ warned 
and exhorted his disciples, when they would have for¬ 
bidden the company of those little ones, as intrusive 
and trivial in the Great Presence. 

Nearer to glory they stand than we, in this world 
and the next! It was a gentle and not unholy fancy 
that made the Portuguese artist Siquina, in one of liii 
sweet pictures, form of millions of infant faces the 
floor of Heaven ; dividing it thus from the fiery vault 
beneath, with its groups of the damned and lost. For 
how many women had this image been realized f How 
many have been saved from despair or sin by the voice 
and smile of these unconscious little ones! The wo¬ 
man who is a mother dwells in the immediate presence 
of guardian angels. She will bear on for her children’s 
sake. She will toil for them, die for them, liee for 
them, which is sometimes harder still. The neglected, 
miserable, maltreated wife has still one bright spot in 
her home; in that darkness a watch-light burns: she 
has her children’s love, she will strive for her children. 
The woman templed*»y passion has still one safeguard 
stronger than all with which you would surround her; 
she will not leave her children. The angry nnd out¬ 
raged woman sees in those tiny features a pleading 
more eloquent than words; her wrath against her hus¬ 
band melts in the sunshine of their eyes. Idiots are 
they who, in family quarrels, seek to punish the mo¬ 
ther by parting her from her offspring; for, in that 
blasphemy against nature, tlicy do violence to God’s 
own decrees, nnd lift away from her heart the conse¬ 
crated instruments of his power. 

The fact that there are careless and unnatural mo¬ 
thers docs not destroy' the argument. 

So there are men who are murderers; children who 
are monsters ;* Nature makes exceptions to all her 
great unswerving roles; but rules they will remain W 
the end of time. And, among them, none more gene¬ 
ral, more mighty, more unfailing, than the love of a 
mother for her child! 

“ Woman’s Recokd; or. Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women,' Ac., has been long announced, 
and will soon appear from the press of the Messrs. Har¬ 
pers. Among other new features, it will contain a list 
Of the names of American female missionaries. From 
the introduction to this portion of the work, we will 
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here give aa extract, showing our views on this ob¬ 
ject of female duty and its requisite attainments. 

MissioxAEr WoMX!f.—^As yet, how meagre are the 
means for the training of Female MissionariesThough 
female teachers have mnch the largest share in the 
gratuitous labor of Sunday Schools in our countryf 
and write two-thirds of the books for children and 
youth, yet there is not one liberally-endowed semi¬ 
nary fur young women in the United States; while 
for young men there are one hundred and twenty- 
five collegea. A change in this system is now im¬ 
peratively needed. Three-fifths of the human race 
are still in heathen darkness. One-half of these are 
females^ who can never be reached by the ministra¬ 
tions of men. Ought not the miaaionaTy'B wife, 
who is sent among heathen people, to be able to in¬ 
struct her own sex wherever she goes? Does she 
not need as carefnl and complete an education us her ^ 
husband—that is, to be instructed in the languages, 
moral and mental phUosophy, physiology, and every 
sort of knowledge pertaining to the human nature, 
which, at its very source, is put by God himself under 
her formiag car© f 

One important department of a mother’s duty is to 
preserve the health of her family, and so train her son 
that he shall go forth to his allotted task of “ subduing 
the world” with a sound mind in a sound bo<ly. 

How can she do this, unless she understands the 
aws of health ? Medical science belongs to woman’s 
epartment of knowledge; and never will it be well 
with the world till she is permitted, ay, encouraged, to 
st^y it, and become the physician for her own sex. 

To pious, intelligent women, thus prepared, what 
mission-field for doing good would be opened» In 
ndia, China, Turkey, and nil over the heathen world, 
hey would, m their character of physicians, find ac¬ 
cess to the homes and the harems where women dwell, 
tod where the good seed sown would bear an hundred- 
fold, because it would take root in the boeom of the 
wiflFerer, and in the heart of childhood. 

Thakksoivino Dat—Iu out last number we sug¬ 
gested some reasons for. making the time, when this 
fMtival is observed, the same in all the States of the 
nion; m other words, making it a national festival, 
rhe Fourth of July has a marked effect on our national 
cnatacter. In foreign countries the American citizen 
*wl8 the influence of the day; it gives him an increase 
or honor among the millions who are vainly wishing 
or such freedom as is bis birthright; and he is proud 
Of the name—American ! 

The day of our thanksgiving should be holier still, 
'ecanse it acknowledges the Source of our prosperity 

th. , 

'TK^'u ^***’*^®y’ November be set apart as the 
Thanksgiving Day of the American People;” and, 
herever an American is found, the day will be kept, 
rhe people of the Old World would thus be taught that 
tyranny brings us nearer to 
arirn^ 1 J '^**‘** icjecling earthly lords, we willingly 
nowledge our dependence on the Lord of heaven 
earth. We hope this month will be the comroence- 
ment of this universal observance; the first year of the 
tw "tarting-point. Now w© have 

m tu millions of people to enjoy the festival: 

century there will, probably, be an 

toadred millions. ^ 

The governors of our thirty-ond-one States may now \ 


have the honor of beginning the concert of that rejoic¬ 
ing which will then proclaim that the Union is sacred. 

To CoHREspOMDEjtTS.—Accepted; ” Three Day a in 
Constantinople.” 


Citerarg ^’’otices. 

From Thomas, Cowpxbthwaite A Co., 253 Market 
Street, Philadelphia;— 

THE SERIAL AND ORAL METHOD OF TEACH¬ 
ING LANGUAGES; adapted to the Frenth. By L. 
Manesca. Also, THE FRENCH READER, prepared 
for the use of students who have gone through the 
course of lessons contained in the ^Method,” to which is 
added a table of the French verba, arranged and classed 
on a new plan, calculated to facilitate greatly their ac- 
quisition. By the same author. These volumes par¬ 
ticularly recommend themselves to such persons as are 
preparing to study the French language. 


From Blanchard A Lia, Philadelphia 

HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMA- 
TION IN FRANCE. By Mrs. Marsh, author of the 
” Two Old Men’s Tales,” etc. In two volumes. The 
author informs us that her object naa been to relate a 
tale, not to undertake a political history. For our own 
part, we are constrained to say that we are not among 
those who look upon controversial novels as the best 
means of propagating religious faith, or of defending 
religious dogmas; neither do we esteem historical ro- 
rnances as the safest medium to be relied on for unpro- 
j^ndiced historical facts. Nevertheless, to those who 
have not already made themselves acquainted with 
some other of the numerous works relating to this pro¬ 
lific history of the reformation in France, these vol¬ 
umes, from the pen of our zealous author, will proba¬ 
bly prove highly interesting. 

HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND ASTRONOMY. Bjr Dionytiua Lordlier, D. C L 
formerly Profewor of Natural Pbiloeophy and Aetto' 
Domy in Univer.ity College, London. Pi„t courw • 
Mechnmo., Hydroetatic., Hydraulic,, Pnenmutic, 
&.and. Optic. Illu,trnted by npwnrd, of four bun’ 
dr^ engraving, on wood. Thi.i, an able compilation, 
and ha, been ,o clearly written and arranged, that per. 
aona of ordinary edneation, with «)me aid from a 
teacher, will be able to comprehend ita varioua aub. 
jects Without difficulty. 

From Lifpincoii, Gramso & Co. (aocccor, to 
deVphi'a w"** * Fonrtli Street, Phil*. 

THE IRIS: on niumimattd Somemr/or IS®. Edit- 

by John Hart, LL.D. The illualration, in thi. ,plen. 
didly printed volume amount to twelve, all from origi- 
nal deaigna, and printed in ten different colora The 
drawing, were made by Captain Enatmon, of the UaUrf 

^mi o' who. for nine year,, wai 

atationed on our aorthem frontier, amont the led- 
tribea, at and around Fort Snelling. Theae drawing 
embrace n aeriea of aonie of the moat Mrikiav nnd ** 

'”v''h*’il* with the ladian IradhtoJir 

which have been coUeeted by the Indy of C.ptni.Tal’ 
™u..nd woven Into tale, and poem., 

the DEW-DROP : . TVih... 
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This work also comiTiends itself to the reader, as well 
on account of its great literary mesits, as its beautifal 
illustrations and superb printing and binding. 


From E. H, BrTLER A Co,, Philadelphia:— 

THE SNOW-FLAKE. A Christmas^ Ntto Year, 
and Birthday Gift for 1652. 

FRIENDSHIP S OFFERING. AChristmaSy Neuf 
Ytarj and Birthday Present for 1852. We hope, as the 
season for purchasing and presenting the annuals ap¬ 
proaches, that our readers will not forget what we 
said in October last of the above chaste, beautifully 
printed, and elegantly illustrated works. 


From A. Hart (late Carey A Hart), Philadelphia 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS, with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry II.y 
during her residence in France. By Miss Benger, au¬ 
thor of “Memoirs of Anne Boleyn,” etc. From the 
second London edition. In two volumes. To those 
who have perused the memoirs of the unfortunate 
Queen of Scotland written under the prevalence of re¬ 
ligious and political prejudices, these volumes will not 
only open up a source of generous sympathy for her 
misfortunes, but will place the student of history on 
his guard in relation to much that historians have 
vouched for as truth, but which the cruel policy of the 
state had dictated, and the slaves of royalty had con¬ 
summated, regardless of facts, and of the reputations 
of those whom it woe their interest to condemn to in¬ 
famy. In these interesting volumes, Miss Benger 
evinces not only deep and laborious research into the 
annals of the times, and the characters of the actors 
who defended, or of those who overruled the fate of 
Mary, but she also displays that genuine charity of the 
female heart, which, while it censures apparent errors, 
endeavors to scrutinize the irrevocable causes from 
which they proceed. 


From Charles Scribner, New York, through A. 

Hart, Philadelphia 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. By 
WiHiani Wiftier, D. D. The incident, here recorded 
extend over a period of more than thirty yenr., during 
which lime the reverend anthor bn. been the pa.tor of 
«Pre.byterion congregation in Ilh.cn, New \ or . 
The incident, nr. genernlly interctmg, nnd the re¬ 
mark, of the nothor procticni. 

the epoch of CREATION. Thr Scr.pi«rr Der- 
reinr ContraHtd left* Ike Geological Theory. By Elen- 
r Lord With an introduclion by Richard W.Dick- 
■ D D The reader will readily comprehend, from 
Inrti’ileof’thi. work, that the nnthor mnintnin. the 
LTbl. couM of the creation of the world ng.inat the 
fheorie. -ml .pecnlatiooa, a. he deem, them o be, of 
m^ern geology While he admit, that geology ac- 
^ re * 0 . with mnnmerablo fact, concerning the 
qoaint. “ ^ he hold, it to bo 

phy.ical ,0 explain the condition, or cir- 

‘‘*':2r.n wtei, the re..on. for which, or the 
ration by which tho.e fnct.were product^ 
^tthat it i. ncccary to have reconrw to the .n.pirrf 
.I.na. the only mean, of atuining any Mtiafaclion. 

oracles the outhor has appealed with great 
rre^^aTd clad cnee, and ha. prodneed a work which, 
in the preecnt .tnte of the question, will donhtle.. at- 
Iract the «ttca.ion of the friend, of Revelation, .. well 
f friends of the so-called science. 
*VaGAMUNDOj or, the Attachi in Spam. Inclod- 


log a brief excursion into the Empire of Morocco. By 
Ceoaias Warren. The author of this work accompa¬ 
nied Mr. Barringer, late Minister at the Court of Mad¬ 
rid, in the summer of 1849, as Attach^ of the Legation. 
He presents a highly-colored picture of the romantic 
beauties of the country, and speaks with apparent jos- 
tice and candor of the peculiar habits and manners of 
the people. The descriptive portions of the work are, 
generally, very hnppy, conveying to the mind of the 
reader an impression of the scenes almost as vivid as 
though they had actually passed under his own view. 

From BRNrAMiN B. Massxt A Co., through C. 0. 
Hendhrson a Co., Philadelphia:^ 

THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, AND 
NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN OF JUS¬ 
TICE. This is a handsomely printed volume of over 
five hundred pages, relating to the science of politics, 
and national and social government. If we bad the 
ability, and felt a disposition to interfere with the an- 
thor’s theories, arguments, and conclusions, it would 
require more time and space to perform the task, and 
to treat him with anything like justice, than we have 
at our command. We certainly would not violate a 
principle heedlessly, W'hich he places at the very 
foundation of all political and moral reforms, that of 
truth. 

From Harper A Brothers, New York, through 
LiMDSAT A Blaeisto.v, Philadelphia 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN MEXICO- 
in the course of Journeys of upwards of 2500 tniltSy 
performed on foot. Giving an account of the manners 
and customs of the peopit., end the agricnltura) and 
mineral resources of that country. By William W. 
Carpenter, late of the United States Army. The au¬ 
thor of this book has very wisely admonished his read- 
ers that they “ must not expect to meet with high- 
sounding descriptions or well rounded periods, but a 
plain matter-of-fact narrative,” drawn from notes 
written under numerous disadvantages. It is not, 
however, without interest to the curious reader. 

A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 
numerous illustrations. By‘Charles Anthon, LL.D., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Colum¬ 
bia College, Rector of the Grammar School, etc. etc. 
The name of Professor Anthon will be a free and suffi¬ 
cient passport to public attention and confidence for any 
work that may appear under its authority. Having 
devoted all his energies to the thorough education of 
his youthful countrymen, no one among the,past or 
present generation of teachers has effected more, prac¬ 
tically, than he ha# done, for the dissemination of 
sound classical learning. The work before us is a 
bright additional evidence of his untiring labors in the 
cause of education, and will, of course, receive the 
approbation of those engaged to the profession, as well 
as of all persni.s of literary and historical taste. 

THE NILE BOAT; OR, GLIMPSES OF THE 
LAND OF EGYPT. By W. H. Bartlett, author of 
“Forty Days in the Desert.” This is a beautifully 
printed and decorated volume, which, however, comes 
to us disclaiming for the text of the work any pre- 
tenaions to originality. That is one candid and m^ 
deal feature, which it was well not to omit, in 
view of the great number of works that have been 
pressed upon the public in the name of Egypt. We 
have long been familiar with allusions to the plsgac* 
of Egypt, the locust of Egypt, Ac., and we apprehend 
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that, before long, the books of Egypt will excite about 
SB much curiosity in the minds of those who hear of 
them as do the plagues and the locusts. This last 
work on Egypt, besides its two hundred and eighty 
pages of letter-press, has no less than thirty-five en¬ 
gravings and seventeen wood-cuts, among which the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids are conspicuous. The bind¬ 
ing is superb—Egyptian throughout. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
/rom tAe Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the 
end of the Sixteenth Congress. By Richard Hildreth. 
Vol. 2. John Adama and Jefferson. A third volume is 
to follow the present, and will complete this interesting 
histor}'—Interesting especially to those who are appeal¬ 
ing to the names of celebrated party leaders of former 
times, in order to establish the purity and the correct¬ 
ness of their own principles. Aa our path does not 
• lead that way, we must leave the work to the more j 
critical examination of politicians, who will no doubt | 
be greatiy benefited by their labors to arrive at forgot¬ 
ten truths, and to work out the mysteries of their pro¬ 
fession. 

From J. S. Rkdfield, Clinton Hall, New York, 
through W. B. Zixbeb, Third Street, Philadelphia :— 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta Do- 
mestica, M. E. S. Second Series. This is a most at¬ 
tractive volume, and will not only amuse, but greatly 
repay the student of nature for the time he may allot to 
its perusal, by the amount of information afforded in 
its delicately illustrated pages. 

From OotTLD ic Lincoln, Boston, through Daniels it 
Smith, 36 North Sixth Stre Philadelphia 
THE GUIDING STAR ; OR, THE BIBLE GOD’S 
MESSAGE. Designed to illustrate the second and 
third questions of the Westminster Catechism. By : 
liOuisa Payson Holmes, author of the “ Pastor’s Daugh¬ 
ter,” etc. etc. This is a denominational work, which 
will attract the attention of those for whose instruc¬ 
tion it has been especially prepared. 

life OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the i 
State of Rhode Island. By Wra. Gammell, A. M., 
Professor of Rhetoric in Brown University. The 
name of Roger Williams will be sufficient to draw at¬ 
tention to this work, which presents many painful evi¬ 
dences of the religious bigotry and intolerance of the 
limes in which he lived. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scrip¬ 
ture Truth Illustrated. By the Rev. A. Merton Brown, 
author of the “Leader of the Lollards,” etc. This ; 
work is of a controversial character, but is remarkable 
for its pious and charitable reflections on numerous 
Christian subjects. 

Novels, Serials, Paxphlbts, Ac. —From T. B. 
Peterson, 08 Chestnut Street: “Six Years Later; or, ! 
the Taking of the Bastile.” Being the Sequel to, and 
the Continuation of, “ The Memoirs of a Physician,” 
and “ The Queen’s Necklace; or, the Secret History 
•’f the Court of Louis the Sixteenth.” By Alexander 
Dumas, author of the “ Iron Mask,” etc. etc. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Thomas Williams. Complete I 
in two volumes. “ The Corsair.” A Venetian Tale. ' 
By George Sand, author of “ Consuelo,” etc. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Vitifctte Bauer.-Prom 

Harper A Brothers, New York, through Lindsay A 
Blakiston, N. W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia; “ London Labor and the London 
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I Poor.” Parts9,10,andII. Price cents. “Pictorial 
j Field Book of the Revolution.” Part 18. “ The Fate ; 
a Tale of Stirring Times.” By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
author of “ The Commissioner,” etc. etc. It is be¬ 
lieved by many, and, among others, by oar author him¬ 
self, that he has been mentally, as well as physically, 
benefited by his change from one side of the Atlantic 
to the other. His numerous friends will probably be 
[ convinced of that matter by the renewed energies dis- 
I played in this volume. “ Arthur Conway; or, Scene* 
in the Tropics.” By Captain E. H. Mi I man, late of 
H. M. 33d Regiment, author of “ The Wayside Cross,” 
etc. etc. A very interesting talc, the author of which 
died before his work got through the press. “ The 
Stone Mason of Saint Point.” A Village Tale. By A. 

De Lamartine. Translated from the French.-From 

Charles Scribner, New York: “A Budget of Willow 
Lane Stories.” With illustrations. By Uncle Frank, 
author of “ A Peep at our Neighbors,” etc. “A Peepat 
our Neighbors : the Sequel to the Willow Lane Bud¬ 
get.” With illustrations. By the same author.- 

From Dewitt A Davenport, New York; “ The Reve¬ 
ries of an Old Maid; embracing Important Hints to 
Young Men, illustrative of the notable arrangements 
of the celebrated establishment of ‘ Capsicum House.’ ” 
Embellished with forty-three original engravings. This 
is the second edition of a satirical W’ork, in which the 
author amuses himself and his readers by caricaturing 
some of the pcculiariiies of this “ progressive age.” 

-From D. Appleton A Co., New York, through C. 

G. Henderson A Co., 164 Chestnut Street, Philadel¬ 
phia : “ Sunbeams and Shadows, and Bods and Blos¬ 
soms; or, Leaves from Aunt Minna’s Portfolio.” By 
George A. Ilulse. Abounding in natural incidents, 
naturally and feelingly related. “Jo; a Talc of the 
Olden Time.” By K. Barton. This has been pronounced 

“ a most exquisite tale.”-From C. G. Henderson A 

Oo., Pbilada.: “ Costumes of Enrope.” Also, “ Cos¬ 
tumes of America.” Very suitable for young persons. 

-From J. W. Moore, Philadelphia; “Chambers’ 

Papers for the People.” Vol. 1. Justly appreciated 

as a most valuable work.-From Lippincott, Gram- 

bo A Co., Philadelphia; “The Scalp Hunters; or, 
Romantic Adventures in Northern Mexico.” Bv 
Captain Mayno Reid, author of the “ Rifle Ranger.” 
Complete in one volume. Price 00 cents. In his pre¬ 
face, the worthy captain says that he regrets that his 
book exhibits no higher purpose than to amuse. This 
amusement, he also admits, must be selected from his 
scenes, which are of a sanguinary nature—some of 
them extremely so—in which trappers swear like trap¬ 
pers, some of them, in fact, worse; all written, as ha 
says, in a coarse, crude, and careless style. It would 
be impolite, and perhaps impolitic, to contradict the 
gallant captain’s criticisms on his own work. 


|)nb rxgl)cr’g IBcpart inent. 

We publish in this number our adv^tisement for 
; 1852. Wo make no extraordinary promises; but the 
public know us. Let them look out; there may be a 
surprise in store for them that they do not suspect. Wo 
cannot say more on the subject, as everybody is on the 
watch to know what the Lady’s Book” will do, and 
lake their posiUon accordingly. But we make no sign 
It flaay possibly be that we will give more reading mat- 
; ter than any other magazine; sdll, we promise nothing. 
{ As It is now, we give the money’s worth, and perhapa 
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A little more ; but, as rivalry is the rage, we may enter 
the field to contend with all othera. It will bo seen by 
the list of notices that we publish, that ours is the best 
magfcine—at least the newspapers say so, and they 
ought to know, as they receive them all; and we could 
add to this list some three hundred other notices, but 
we cannot nfibrd the room, as our advertisers call on 
08 for our space. Our heart and soul—and, might we 
add, oar pocket ?—are engaged in the same enterprise- 
one of twenty-two years’ duration. 

OxTH Pkssent Number.—W e may challenge the 
world, at least the periodical world, to produce a num¬ 
ber equal to this. Have any of our subscribers seen 
the London works purporting to bo of the same calibre 
as the “ Lady’s Book ?” They have miserable engrav¬ 
ings, fewer pages than the Lady’s Book,” double the 
price, and their literature of the worst namby-pamby 
style, excepting, now and then, when they copy an 
article from the “ Lady’s Book,” to which they are 
certain not to give credit. In one of the English publi¬ 
cations lately received, there is an article copied and 
credited “American Story,” written by one of our best 
contributors, “ the author of Miss Bremer’s Visit to 
Cooper’s Landing.” Hero we have two mezzotinto 
plates, in the very best style of the art; a fashion plate, 
containing the latest fashions for cloaks; and a beau¬ 
tiful colored basket of flowers. 

SuBSCRiBKRs must certainly be aware that they in¬ 
crease their subscriptions for one year one dollar by 
not paying in advance. Three dollars is the price when 
paid iu advance. When paid during the year, the price 
IS four dollars. Certainly a dollar saved is a great ad¬ 
vantage. 


ble from any other source. There is one more point to 
which we would call attention, and that is tbrpaac 
tuahty with which the ‘Lady's Book’ appears. So 
ong as we have had an acqnointancc with it. it has 
never been behind the time, but o/tcoy, in advance.” 

The Nashville and Louisvil/c “ Christian Advocate” 
aays, “ We look upon this magnificent monthly as one 
of the best and most ably conducted jonmalt of the 
kind of this or any other country; and that we are not 
alone in this opinion is evidenced in the fact that, 
while its age numbers nearly a quarter of acentnry, 
it is more bright, youthful, and vigorous than ever, and 
especially acceptable to the ladies, who are not, with- 
out strong cause, very apt to form eemi-centeaniam 
attachments. This high compliment, which facts thus 
pay to this distinguished work, cannot be unappreci¬ 
ated or misunderstood.” 

The Illinois “ Organ” says, “If for nothing else, 

‘ Godey' deserves the success he has hod, from the fact 
that his ‘ Book’ has always been the friend of Ameri¬ 
can literature. Many of the writers derive their sole 
support from the liberal payment he makes them.” 

The Mississippi “Advocate” remarks as follows: 

“ If, upon examination of this number of* Godey,' yon 
are not pleased, not only with the embellishments and 
intellectual refreshment it aflbrds, but also with yovt 
own proper self, we set you down as no American in 
spirit and in truth.” 

Thus also says the “ Lyons (N. Y.) Whig:” ” It is 
as prompt as the son, and is received in all parts of this 
widely-extended country by the first of its publication 
month. It has no superior in the way of engravings, 
and its literary contents challenge the world for supe- 
riority; and, what should be a source of pride to every 
American, the articles are the productions of American 
writers exclusively. Godey has too much patriotism 
about him to care about any others.” 


W* may have made the observation before, but it 
will bear repeating, that our fashion plates are not 
only true transcripts of the fashions, but they are also 
beautiful pictures; and, in almost every publication, 
the faces are portraits of celebrated ladies of our own 
city. 

Wk do not want an increase of more than ten thon- 
sand with the new year. That will give us about that 
number over the largest list in the country ; and it is 
as many as we can conveniently send off in the month, 
unless we increase our force twofold. 

W* are pleased to see that the public are beginning 
to be aware of the utility of the “ Book.” Many of 
our exchanges, and, amongst others, the “ Ohio Age,” 
say, “ The best feature in ‘ Godey’ is combining the 
useful with the entertaining. The various specimens 
of needlework, and ladies’ and children’s dresses, 
.hould, we think, be matters of no little interest to the 
Indy readers.”# 

Again, the Connecticut “Morning News” says, 

• There is one feature of this magazine which is 
somewhat peculiar to it, and that is, while it caters for 
the taste and the imagination of its readers, it also 
furnishes very much that^ is exceedingly useful in the 
way of information. Such, for instance, as patterns 
of ladies’ and children’s dresses, with instructions as 
10 the best method of making them ; models of houses, 
furniture, and divers other matters not easily acccssi- 


OuR Monet Article.— W© hope that our readers do 
not imagine, because we but seldom, if, indeed, ever, 
trouble them with a regular money article, that the 
market for that necessary commodity is to us a place 
altogether beneath notice. It would bo fatal to our in¬ 
terests, as well as to their own, and to the interests of 
a great many other people, should our subscriberscooie 
to the conclusion that bankers, brokers, merchants, and 
newspaper editors are the only men in the community 
who steadily require a knowledge of the state of the 
aforesaid money market, to enable them to fulfil their 
private and public contracts. We assure ail our old 
and respected friends, and all our new friends, who 
may have unfortunately fallen into this error, that even 
literary men, and men engaged in the business of pub¬ 
lishing, are frequently as much concerned abont mone¬ 
tary affairs, and are as fully impressed with the im¬ 
portance of cash payments, as are all experienced 
persons in every other branch of business in the country. 

It is, however, evident to every reflecting mind, that 
such ought not to be the case, and that such would not 
be the case, were every patronising friend to comply 
with the terms of subscription. 

When such friends consider, in our own case, for in¬ 
stance, that the small amount of three or six dollars, 
or perhaps more than that sum, or even less, which 
may be due to us, is necessary to make up the great 
Bgrifregatc which we have dully, weekly, and monthly 
to pay to authors, artists, culorers, clerks, printers, 
paper-maker, book-binders, packers, and others engaged 
in the publication of the “ liady’s Bookj” and without 
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wb09e co-operative aHisCance it could not possibly ap^ 
pear—we say, when our friends think seriously and 
practically on this subject, will they not see plainly the 
interest we take in the smallest financial transactions f 
—such even as are so very small as to slip their memo- 
ties altogether, unless occasionally reminded of the 
state of the money market f 

Let our friends reflect also, while on this topic, , 
what an easy thing it would be for the publisher of a 1 
magazine to give twice as many pages of reading mat¬ 
ter, and twice as many embeilishments, if his subscrib¬ 
ers would only attend to the “ money article.” 

AoRiciTLTtniK.—^We presume that many of our ex¬ 
change papers devote a certain space to this subject; > 

but, in many instances, the same articles are copied I 
from one paper to another. We know that moat of our 1 
country citizens depend upon “ Freas’ Germantown 
Telegraph” for the most valuable information on this 
subject. Independent of this, the ” Telegraph” is a 
most admirable paper; not the least of its merits is 
the bold and fearless tone of its editorials. 

Mr. W. H. Cabrtl, whose splendid curtain store 
we noticed last month, has removed from his former 
residence to No. 169 Chestnut Street. 

Arthur’s Homk Gazette.— This most interesting 
family newspaper has just entered upon its second 
year, and, we are happy to say, with brighter pros¬ 
pects probably than any other paper of a similar cha¬ 
racter that has ever preceded it. This fact is creditable I 
to the discernment and taste of American readers, and 
a merited reward to the editor, who has so long and so 
arduously labored in the cause of sound morals and of 
practical literature. We invite our friends to the pros¬ 
pectus of the new volume of the “Horae Gazette,” 
which will be found in the present number of the “ La¬ 
dy’s Book.” 

Arthur’s Ltrrarv tor the Household. —^We have 
heretofore noticed the volumes of Mr. Arthur’s excel¬ 
lent domestic tales as they have made their appearance 
from the press of the publishers, Lippincott, Grambo 
A Co. We recur to them now merely to show how 
justly popular they are with some of our soundest cri¬ 
tics and moralists, among whom is the editor of the 
“ Boston Olive Branch.” Speaking of the “ Library,” 
that editor says, “ Every family should possess Ar¬ 
thur’s works complete; for better guides for the young, 
in ever>'thing pertaining to the responsible duties of 
life, next to the Bible, cannot bo placed before the 
youth of our land. We hope the library will grow 
nnd increase until there shall be so many of T. S. Ar¬ 
thur’s good stories bound np, that there can be no 
counting them.” 

Rich Fancy Goods.— Glenn A Co., importers of I 
fancy goods, have, with great taste and beauty, remo¬ 
deled a store nt No. 180 Chestnut Street, in which are 
for sale some of the most exquisite articles of fancy 
ntutioaery, Bohemian glass, perfumery, toilette arti- 
cutlery, etc. etc., we think we have ever seen 
collected together. The front Is a striking improve- 
in modern architecture, and the interior is a bril¬ 
liant display of exquisite works of art. 


I Katharine Walton; ob, th* Rxbxl ov Dorcrks- 
I TER. An Historical Romance or tbs Revolution 
j IB Carolina.— We have noticed, in the appropriate de- 
i partment of the present number, the publication of this 
I interesting romance, in book forWf by A. Hart, of this 
I city. Our readers will recollect that “ Katharine Wal¬ 
ton” was published at intervals in the “Lady’s Book;” 
that it is from the pen of Mr. Simms, an author whose 
accomplishments as a writer, and merits as a true gen¬ 
tleman, are not unknown to them ail. 

VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, Ac., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

To MAKE Hard Water Soft.— River water is soft 
if the stream passes rapidly over a pebbly channel; 
but hard if over clay. To render hard water soft, filter 
through stone; or, boil first, then add carbonate of 
soda when cold, and boil again. 

Tapioca Jelly.— Take a quarter of a pound of ta¬ 
pioca, swell it thoroughly in a pint of water, then add 
n glass of wine—Port or Madeira—with sugar to the 
taste; or tapioca swelled in milk is a very light and 
nutritious food. 

A Plain Curry. —Put into a frying-pan a piece of 
butter, a small onion cut into pieces, and two cloves 
of garlic; fry these until brown, put the meat to the 
above, and add the curry powder, and sufficient cold 
water to cover the meat, and boil the whole gently un 
til the meat is cooked; then add the juice of a lemon, 
and a little salt. 


5asl)lon9. 

DESCRIPTION OP STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. Isf.—Dress of rich brocade, a deep fawn ground 
with rich running pattern in blue. The mantle is of 
brown velours, simply edged with a thcriy velvet rib¬ 
bon of the same shade. It has a quilted lining of brown 
satin. The sleeves are formed of a double row of 
French lace, falling almost to the wrist. Bonnet of 
white uncut velvet, with plumes. The spray inside 
the brim is composed of shaded velvet leaves, drooping 

Fig. IW—Dress of Thibet cashmere, a dark ground 
with a brilliant group of flowers in the pattern. The 
mantle is of Turc or Ottoman satin, fitting closely to 
the figure, the upper portion trimmed with a broad 
fringe. The bonnet is of satin mixed with lace a 
favorite combination the present season. ’ 

Fig. 3d.-Plain bonnet of rich blue velvet, bands of a 
darker shade crossing the crown, and a plume, also of 
blue, laid against the left side of the brim. The sacque 
has a hood-shaped collar or cape, and is edged with a 
gay plaited ribbon. The tassels are quite new and ele¬ 
gant. Dresc of rich brown cashmere, with a trimminir 
of quilled satin; one of the novelties of the season the 
centre of the corsage being formed of the same, makina 
a brcast-platc, as it were, the points of the quillinv 
being directed downwards, towards the long-pomted 


i'Hg. Promenade dress of a bright worsted plaid 

the bars of satin. The dress should be trimmed with 
plaided satin ribbon to correspond. The sacque fits 
loosely to the figure, and the graceful, hanging sleeves 
are finished by a lappel and taasdl. The bonnet has an 
open brim, but long crown. 
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We would call attention to the unusual toste dis¬ 
played in the design, the four elegantly dressed figures 
being grouped in the principal saloon of the Gallery of 
Fine Arts, in this city, giving a glimpse of Steinhau- 
ser’s celebrated atatae of Hero and Leander, at the 
right. 

RIDING DRESSES. 

Fig. Isf.—Plain cloth riding habit of darlc brown. 
Loose sleeves—with cambric underslecves—finished by 
a double satin cord, ns is also the corsage. A small 
collar and ruffle of linen cambric relieves the sombre 
hue of the dress and hat, the last a most feminine and 
becoming shape, trimmed only with a velvet band and 
plume of cock’s feathers. 

Fig. 2d.—Habit, en Cavalier, of dark olive green, the 
corsage and basque being laced with black cord and 
buttons. Broad-leaved beaver hat, turned up at the 
right side with a feather. 

Fig. 3d.—This costume is more picturesque than 
servicenble; the corsage being of dark blue velvet, fit¬ 
ting closely, and the skirt of cinnamon-colored habit 
cloth. The hat is of a peculiar and beautiful style. 


CHIT-CHAT ON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 

Dresses. —Cashmeres, of most exquisite fineness, 
and of beautiful variety, arc worn for promenade or 
street dresses. They are scarcely suitable for a dinner 
or evening dress, be the party ever so small, from their 
near approach to chintzes in pattern. The most start¬ 
ling contrasts of color are produced in them. A deep 
green, brown, or stone ground is enlivened by bou¬ 
quets or wreaths of the most brilliant flowers in their 
natural tints, blending every color of the rainbow. 
Mousseline-de-laines —^not of cotton and wool, often 
dignified by that name—are of the same style, and rival 
the cashmeres in softness and delicacy of texture. 

Worsted and raw silk plaids, in very gay colors,are 
also displayed in the shop windows on Chestnut Street; 
but justice to our fair readers forces us to acknowledge 
that they are not generally adopted. As we have ofteu 
remarked, none but a tall, showy figure should venture 
upon plaids. 

Brocades of the greatest elegance, Turc satins and 
plain satins, are worn for dinner or evening dresses. 
Unless very dark, they are out of place in the street. 
Plain, rich silks are considered in the best taste. The 
most desirable colors are a reddish-fawn and browns 
of every shade, a little paler than those of the past sea¬ 
son. The first is, by perversion, called tan color / but 
it is scarcely dark enough to convey that idea. The 
same colors, and a hundred lighter hues, are worn in 
plain cashmeres and merinos. 

Skirts are still made full and long; they are very 
little trimmed in heavy materials, and silks are most 
generally flounced very deeply. The edges of the 
flounces are still pinked, but they are headed by a puff 
of the silk an inch in width. Skirts are gauged, instead 

of being plaited—unless in brocades or heavy satins_ 

two or three rows being quite common. It is a vul¬ 
garity to have the gauging extend fairly down to the 
hip. When the bodice is pointed both on the front and 
back of the corsage, the skirt is gauged evenly and 
placed upon a band, not turned in at the top to fit the 
points, which come over it. Sleeves of all kinds are 


%iade loose; square sleeves are decidedly the mods 
They are perfectly straight at the top, curving sharply 
at the elbow, and turned over with a cuff. The barrel 
of a pistol, to make a very inelegant comparison, will 
give the best idea of the curve. Narrow silk braids, 
of elegant patterns, lace gimp, with satin cords 
forming the border, shirred ribbon, and quilled Mtin 
folds, are the favorite trimmings for sleeves, capes, 
etc. Therry (or uncut) velvet ribbons, an inch in 
width, are used plain, as in the mantle in Fig. Ist, A 
corsage trimmed with satin is also described in the 
Same plate. Pufflngs of silk down the corsage, and 
forming bars across it, are still worn, as described in 
the Marquise waist in a late number. In our next, we 
shall give a full idea of the vest corsage, or Gitet, be- 
fore alluded to, also of dressing-gowns, which space 
will not permit us to discuss at present. 

Cloaks, Mantillas, etc.— Levy’s beautiful open¬ 
ings of cloaks and shawls attract a great number of 
shoppers to the rotunda of that establishment. The 
mantles, as every light wrap is now called, are all 
much longer than thoae worn the last winter. The 
materials are of silk, velvet, satin, and cloth, the last 
being still in the best taste. They have an approach 
to the shawl in shape, the points being rounded, and 
one falling almost over the other. The collars are 
large, almost covering the shoulders; and hoods, lined 
with quilted silk or satin, after the fashion of our 
grandmothers, are once more in vogue. The quilting 
of the linings is not so close as that worn a little time 
ago, and the silk generally matches the outside in co¬ 
lor, instead of being a strong contrast, lilantles are 
trimmed with narrow rows of close embroidery, plain 
therry velvet ribbons, or Jace gimp. Narrow silk braids 
are also worn on the plainer articles, and some mantil¬ 
las in black silk are edged with wide and heavy fringe. 

Sacques are still made an outside garment, but are 
long and flowing, instead of fitting closely to the figure, 
as will be seen in our fnsliiun plate for the month. 
Some are trimmed with a quilling of mohair or worsted 
lace, and many have a small, prettily lined hood ap¬ 
pended. 

French cashmere shawls are the prettiest articles ia 
the market. Square shawls rang© from thirty to thirty- 
five dollars, and are almost as fine as real India. The 
India colors and patterns are beautifully imitated, ai 
well as the texture, and the centres are made very 
large, the border being only a border, in the most styl¬ 
ish ones, not more than a quarter of a yard in depth. 
The best colors are crimson, cherry, green, and mode. 
Others have the centre entirely filled by a small palm- 
leaf pattern, repeated. But wc are leaving little space 
for the important article of 

Bonnets. —No winter openings have yet taken place; 
but the fall bonnets, many of which are worn through 
the season, differ little in material from those of the 
past winter. The shapes are more open, with straight 
or drooping crowns, as may suit the taste of the wearer. 
One of the prettiest wo have seen vwia composed of a 
drooping velvet crown, and a brim of gradual slope, 
finished by a lace inserted between the velvet sbirs, 
making an open edge about two inches in width. Theie 
was no trimming but bound satin strings. Brown vel¬ 
vets and satias are favorite styles, and may be relieved 
by autumn leaves in rich colors, arranged as a spray ai 
the side of the brim. Inside trimmings are principally 
of nauds of ribbon, or flowers mixed with tulle. In 
our next, we shall describe from the winter openings. 

PAS&IOlf. 
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THE BOOK OF THE NATION AND ARTS UNION OF AMERICA!! 

This Work ia conducted at an annual expense of over $100,000, paid Writers, 
Artists, Meohanios, and the Women of our country. 


TNe “ Lady’s Book” is now In the twenty-second year of its publication by the same Publisher—a fact un¬ 
precedented in the history of any American Magazine. Nothing but real worth in a publication could be the 
cause of so prolonged an existence, especially in the literary world, where everything is so evanescent. Hun¬ 
dreds of magazines have been started, and, after n short life, have departed—while the “ Lady’s Book” alone 
sfand.s triumphant, a proud monument reared by the Ladies of America as a testimony of tlieir own worth. 
We do not ask the public to take solely our own statement, but we annex a few, a very few, of the notices that 
we have on band from the cotemporary press of the day 

NOTICES RY THE PRESS OF ^^GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK.” 

Godey has a go-aheadativeness which is sure to render him the prince of magazine publishers.— Lyons 
W/ag. 

It is a long way ahead of all similar magazines in its getting up and general appearance.— Ala. Advertiser. 

No man, woman, or child can read “ Godey’s Lady’s Book” without feeling ennobled and improved.— Via. 
Pilot. 

The “Book” is an “art union” of itself, and in no way can so many truly fine and valuable engravings be 
procured as by sub.scribing for it.— Woodstock Age. 

Godey is truly de.serving of the premium of publishing the best magazine extant.— Maine Advertiser. 
Godey’s is emphatically a book for the ladies. It might appropriately be termed “ The Book of Beauty.”— 
Nova Scotian. 

The utmost that art in its highest perfection can do, is now lavished on this work.— Perrysville Eagle. 

For the sake of the future hanpiness of our kind, we wish every female in Canada was a reader of “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book.”— Intelligencer^ Vanada West. 

The truth is, Godey is insurpassable in the style, taste, and talent of his periodical.— New Castle Lem. 

It still leads off at the head of American magazines.— Plymouth News. 

Godey is certainly ahead of all the other monthlies, both in style and matter.— Newmarket Democrat. 

All the magazines are enterprising, but we cannot help thinking that Mr. Godey with his “Lady’s Book” 
bears off the palm.— 

For beauty and taste, we place it first among all the magazines.— Romney Argus. 

A lady’s parlor cannot be ornamented more richly than by the “ Lady’s Book.” In fact, no parlor is com 
plele without it.—Troy Times. 

The literary matter and the plates are, by common con.sent, ranked at the head of magazine enterprise.— 
Huntingdon messenger. 

We invite ail who are desirous of seeing the greatest work of the day now published—the “ Lady’s Book”— 
to call at our ollice.— La. Register. 

Godey’s we think the best of all the magazines published in America.— Perryshurg ReveUte. 

Godey certainly publishes the best magazine in the country.'-West Chester Times. 

Godey still keeps ahead.— EUiotville Republican. 

Godey keeps his position at the head of the literary caterers for the people.— Reporter. 

Godey keeps a little in advance of his colemporanes in many respects. His “Book” ranks A No. 1 
among the literati of the land.— N. Y. Messenger. 

Bach number is a perfect jewel, and we cannot wonder at its immense popularity.— Advoeate. 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book” is the best magazine of the kind that comes to us.—Conn. Daily Register 
This magazine is the most splendid of any published in the United Slates.— Macon Cadet. 

“Godey’s Lady’s Book” is the prettiest work our mortal eyes ever looked upon.— Centreville Whig. 

We have looked upon this as the magazine for a long time. We have never yet received a number 
that was not worth half the subscription price.— Dalton Times. 

“God^’’8 Lady’s Book” undeniably excels any of its cotemporaries, both as regards matter and embellish- 
tnenis.—Jerseymany N. J. 

Always having been at the head of American magazines, Godey is obstinately determined that faia 
“ Lady’s Book” shall continue there.— Boston Olive Branch. 

It is faint praise to sny that it maintains its character as being first among the periodicals of the day — 
Johnstown Repuhliean. 

^ As a book for the ladies, it is really invaluable in its tendency to refine and elevate to a high standard the 
mieileciual character of woman.— Paulding Clarion. 

This is one of the very few periodicals that makes its monthly issues equal to the first one of the year — 
Ohio Intelligencer. 

Its articles are of a high order, and display a spirit that will benefit American literature.— Ballston Mirror. 

We have never known Mr. Gkidey to make a promise that he did not fulfil, and very often does better than 
|vomises.— Huntington Herald. 
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The ladies of do country haveijeen served by intellectual knight-errant so chivalrous and true Godej'i 
last number is always the best.— OlUo Telegrapli. 

No just idea can be formed of this magnihcent work without ocular inspection.— Mich. Gazette. 

Of all the works devoted to the interests and amusements of the ladies, “Godey” is undoubtedly the best 
and most splendid.— N. Y. Christian Guardian. 

It is far aliead of its cotemporaries in magnificence and worth.— 'Portsmouth Dispatch. 

This is just what it professes to be, an excellent “Lady’s Book,” and in this respect stands unrivaled.— 
Irashurgh trazrtte. 

Godey is ahead of the world in magazine enterprise.— Vevay Palladium. 

Godey certainly keeps a great distance between himself and all competitors. He has many imitators, but 
no equal.— Lima Arfirtut. 

This is undoubtedly the first magazine of its class in the country', and is very popular.—Irtmton Register, 

To those who desire the finest productions of American authors and artists, and one of the neatest and liest 
Conducted works in the world, we recommend Godey’s Lady’s Book.— Pulaski Democrat. 

Godey ranks No. 1 in magazine literature.— Ind. Docal Press. 

Most if not all of the new features in magazine embellishments originate with Godey', and are copied by his 
colemporaries. No person of taste should be without this Magazine.— Mich. Democrat. 

Godey is ju.-^tly the favorite magazine with the ladies. It improves in every number.— Ala. Pkanix. 

We think it superior to any magazine in this country or in Europe.— Jonesville Telegraph. 

Gv>dey has obtained the start of all competitors and present appearances would indicate he means to keep it 
—Frankford Journal, 

Godey is as usual at the head of the magazine literature of the country'.— Boston Pilot. 

This IS indeed the Ladv’s Book of the country. No other periodical can lake its place in the drawing-roorai 
of our country-women.—iV. Y. Traveler, 


Many persons, who seek no further than our title, presume that the “ Lady’s Book” is intended merely for 
Ihe amusement of a class, and that it docs not enter into the discussion of those more important questions con¬ 
nected with the realities and the duties of life which every well-informed woman., mother and daughter, should 
be acquainted with. But such is not the fact. It is now, as it has ever been, our constant care to combine, in 
the pages of the “Lady’s Book,” whatever is useful, whatever is elevating, whatever is pure, digni&d,and 
virtuous in sentiment, with whatever may afford rational and innocent amusement. 

mm's EMBB aaaMfiaas ob sthi. 

It is the fashion with many magazines to announce in their advertisements, “Splendid Engravings, Fashion 
Plates,” &c. What is the disappointment of the duped subscriber when lie receives the numbers of a maga¬ 
zine thus advertised, to find all bis splendid engravings dwindled down to paltry wood-cuts—as contemptible in 
design as in execution 

The publisher of the “ Lady’s Book” performs all he promises, and, as some of our exchanges are kind 
enough to say, “ more than he promises.” Each niunber of the “ Lady’s Book” contajas at leas 

THBEE ENBR&TINeS FROBI STEEL PLATES ENfiRATES BT THE BEST ARTISTS 

either in LINE^ STIPPLE^ or MEZZOTINT^ and sometimes FOUR. 

GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES 

are published monthly, and are considered the only realiv valuable fashion plates that are published. They 
nave been the standard for over twenty-one years. In addition to the above, every month selections from Ihe 
tollowing are given, with simple directions that all may understand:— 

Undoubted ReoeiptB, Model Cottages, Model Cottage Farniture, Patterns for Window 
Curtains, Musio, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crochet Flower 
Work, Hair Braiding, Bibbon Work, Chenille Work, Laoe Collar Work, 
CMldren’s and Infant’s Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady will find its appro* 
priate place in her own Book. 


.$10 
. 10 
. 20 


Tsms C&Sl III iDViNCE, PeSTifiB PAID, AND NO DETIATION. 

One copy, 1 year,.$3 Five copies, 1 year, 

Two copies, 1 year, - • - - 5 One copy, 5 years, • - - 

One copy, 2 years,.5 Ten copies, 1 year, 

And one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of leu. 
cr No old subscriber will be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 

CP* SmaU notes of the diilerent Stales are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Club subscribers will be sent to difierent towns. 
fcjT' A Specimen or Specemens will be sent to any Postmaster making the reguest 

Address L. A. GODBT, 


JfTo* 113 iJheHnui Siretiy PhiiftdetphUi* 
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ABTHDR’S HOME SAZETTE. 

SECOND VOLTTME, 


THE HOME OAZETTE, EDUEl) BY T. S. AETHUB, 

completes, on the Ist of September, 1851, the first year of its existence, during which time it has attained a cir¬ 
culation more than double what was expected by the publishers. So many papers had been started,.and such 
extraordinary promises of excellence set forth by the various candidates for public favor, to fail in execution, 
that when the announcement of “ ARTHUR’S llOME GAZETTE” was made, thousands stood aloof, saying: 

“ We will wait and see what is to come of this ; w'e have confidence in the Editor; we like his writings; we 
want just such a paper for our families as we know that he can make. But, will he be able to establish the 
Home Gazette Thousands, on the othe^ hand, came promptly forward with their subscriptions to aid in 
doing the work proposed. And the work has been done. The “liOME GAZETTE” has passed through its 
first year, approved by the right feeling, right thinking, and virtuous everywhere, and it begins another volume 
under the most encouraging auspices. 

To those who have taken the “ Home Gazette” nothing need be said of its character To those who have 
not yet introduced it into their families, we will say, that it is 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF PURE LITERATURE; 

designed for the instruction, entertainment, and amusement of old and young. Entirely 

FREE FROM VULGARITY, LOW SLANG, OR PROFANITY, 

or anything that can corrupt or deprave the human mind. 

A supporter of Religion and Virtue, and the conserrator of good morals and 

social well-being. 

The publishers have given to Mr. Arthur the entire control of tne Gazette. Not a line goes into it without 
his supervision, and he is responsible for all that appears therein. So trial just the same confidence felt in him 
by the public as a sound and sale moral teacher, may be fell in his HOME GAZETTE. 


In order to make the Home Gazette what such a paper should be. the best writers in our country are 
engaged os contributors for its columns. In its Original Department, no magazine in the country is better sos- 
taiiifil. The following are our regular contributors, from whom our readers will receive a constant succession 
of articles in their best style;— 

•Jiss C. M. Sedgwick, Mrs. E. F. Ellef, Fanny Pales, 

»vm. Gilmore Simms, Wm. H. Carpenter, Esther Wetherald, 

Mrs. Alice B. Neal, Park Benjamin, “A Lady of Baltimore,” 

Arthur J. Siaiisbury, author of Author of “ Widow Bedolt,” Emerson Bennett, 

“ Recollections of the Presidents,” H. Hastings Weld, Mrs. M. A. Denison, author of 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Mrs. Saran G. Hayes, “ Hetty and Nell,” 

Henry Wm. Herbert, Sarah T. Wilbur, Paul Creyton, 

C. W. Webber, Mrs. Caroline Ome, 

AND MANY OTHERS OF EQUAL ABILITY. Besides a regular series of articles from such writers, 

Nearly all that the Editor writes will appear first in the “ HOME GAZETTE.” 


Besides a succes.sion of the Editor’s brief moral stories, the Home Gazette will contain, during each volume, 
from three to four of his longer tales or NOUVELLETTES. With the new volume, will be commenced 

LOVE IN HIGH LIFE, 

by Mr. Arthur, a copyright story, which has never before appeared in a newspaper. Following this will bo 
from his pen, 

THE DEBTOR’S DAFOHTER, 

anj TWO OF HIS ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTES besides, ere the close of 1851. 

In order to keep the columns of our paper perfectly free from all that may injure either body or mind, 

ill Medical Advertisements will be excluded; and also, all advertisements of bad bookSi or 

anything that ean do harm. 

The Home Gazette is embellished with ONE OR MORE ENGRAVINGS IN EVERY NUMBER 
in most cases from original designs. It is printed on white paper, with LARGE CLEAR TYPE. 


TERMS OF “ARTHUR’S HOME GAZETTE.” 

One copy, per annum, • • • $2 00 | Ten copies, }»r annum, - • $15 00 

Three copies “ - • - 6 00 Fourteen copies “ . . • ^ 00 

Six copies ** - - - 10 00 | 

Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an extra copy will be furnished to the postmaster, or other 
person, who makes up the club. 

Address , T. S. ARTHUR & Co., 

.7W*. 107 WMnM Street, Philadelphia. 
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A Magniiicent Pictorial and Literary Weekly Journal 


GLEASON^ S FIGTORIAL 

(g®lMlI®i= 

A Becord of the Beautiful and Useful in Art. 

The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and available form, 

A WEEKLY UTERABY MELAN6E OF NOTABLE EVENTS OF THE HAY. 

Ito columns are devoted to . 

ORIGINAL TALES, SKETCHES, AND POEMS, 

BY THE BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

and the CREAM OF THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN NEWS; the whole weU 

SPICED WITH WIT AIVD HVMOR. 

Each paper is 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 

WITH NUMEROUS ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS, BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 

Of Notable Objects, Cnnent Events in all Farts of the World, and of 

Nen and Danners, 

altogether making a paper 

ENTIBELY ORIGINAL IN ITS DESIGN IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of note in 
the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted character in the world, male and female. 

SKETCHES OF BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, 

taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the 
birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is PRINTED ON THE FINEST OF PAPER, 
and with a font of copper-faced brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured expressly 
for it, presenting, in its mechanical execution, an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifieen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and illustra¬ 
tions—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. It forms 

THE BEST FAMILY PAPER, 

inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the fund of amusement it affords, and the 
rich array of original miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and highest tone of mo¬ 
rality, and to encourage virtue by holding up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to make the paper loved, respected, and 
sought after for its combined excellences. 


TER]»1S—1NTARIABL.Y IN ADTAYCE 

One Subscriber, one year, - - $3. Eight Subscribers, 

Two Subscribers, ... 5. Sixteen “ - - 

Four “ - - - - 9. 


One copy of the Flag or our Union, and one copy of the Drawing-Room Companion, 
one year, for four dollars. 

Jl^ Though these two journals emanate from the same establishment, still not one line ap¬ 
pears in one that has been published in the other, thus affording to those persons who take both 
papers an immense variety of reading matter. 

The Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion may be obtained at any of the periodical 
depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at six cents per single copy, 
rublishdd every Saturday by 


F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

S FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 

A. WINCII, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

U. TAYLOR, North Street, B.altimore. 

EDWARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

R. E. EDWARDS & Co., 93 Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 

J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

£. K. WOODWARD, comer of Fourth and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 
Subicriptiom received cU either of the above places. 
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TO FERSDNS OUT OF EMFLOTMENT.-AHERIGAN OIFT BOOKS FOR 1852. 

To CloTgymm^ Toatmcuten^ Teacher* of Sabbath Schools^ Book Agents^ Students^ and Head* of Families 

El!IPl«OTMENT^EARS’ AMERICAN PICTORIAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, removed to 181 Wil 
LULM Street (near Spruce), New York. 

BOOK AGENTS WANTED.—The sobicriber publiahei a large number of most valuable book*, very popular, and 
of inch a moral and religious influence that, while good men may safely engage in theif circulation, they will confer 
tipv hlit benefit, and receive a fair compensation for their labor. 

CI/^ To young men of enterprise and tact, this business offers an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to 
be met with. There is not a town in the Union where a right honest and welUdisposed person can fail selling from 
50 toSKH) volumes, according to the population. 

JUST PUBLISHED, “PICTORIAL DESCRIPTION OF CHINA AND INDIA, »> «00 pp., 
•J>4 “THRILLING INCIDENTS OF THE WARS OF THE UNITED STATES,” 600 

pp. Retail price, 50 per volume. Our publications are too numerous to be described in an advertisement. 

07“ Any person wising to embark in the enterprise, will risk little by sending to the publisher 825, for which ho 
will receive sample eopies of the various works—at wholesale prices—carefully boxed, insured, and directed, affording 
a very liberal per centage to the agent for his trouble. With these he will soon be able to ascertain the most saleable, 
and order accordingly. 

I]7“ We solicit orders from the Trade, Teachers, and School Committees for Bonks, to whom we furnish our own 
publications, and those of all the publishers in the county, on the most liberal terms. Countbt Merchants and Post¬ 
masters can procure subscribers to, and sell, “ Sears’ Pictorial Works,” make a handsome profit, and sustain no loss 

CT^ Persons wishing to engage in their sale, will receive promptly, by mail, a Circular containing full particu¬ 
lars, with “ Directions to Persons disposed to act a* Agents^'' together with the terras on which they will be fur 
Dished, by addressing the subscriber, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William Street, New Toric. 


ORILaT REDUCTION OF POSTAGE ON ^ 

SCOTT’S WEEKLT FATEH. 


From the Ist of July, 1851, the Postage on this large and popular Family Journal is reduced, 
and, at the beginning of 1852, it will be again enlarged by adding Six Columns more of Beading. 

Persons subscribing in the interim will secure the elegant Premiums, and have the benefit of the enlarge¬ 
ment—the “ Paper” is now the largest of the Philadelphia weeklies—without incurring any additional expense 
for subscription or postage. 

The publisher, to accommodate nil, and to place it within the power of the humblest family not only to receive his 
journal fifty-two weeks in a year, but to have in their possession also a beautiful house ornament, he proposes, for this 
trar only, to offer the following PRBSIIUM T£RMS t 

Single copy, one year (with an elegant premium engraving), - - • - 82 

Four copies (and a premium to the gettcr-up of the club), - ... - 5 

Ten copies (and a premium to the grtter-up of the club), ----- 10 

Twenty copies Cand a magnificent engraving to every subscriber), - - - 20 

THR PRKinitJM PIiATKS. 


Any person sending 82 in advance, will receive “SCOTT'S WEEKLY PAPER”/or one y«ar, and any ore of the 
following costly and beautiful fine mezzotint and steel Parlor Prints 

Christ Blessing Little Children. — Jesus said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven. —Matt. xlx. U. 

[This is one of the very best large size mezzotint engravings. It contains seventeen full-length figures, engraved in 
the very best style of art, and covers a space of 285 square inches—cost of engraving, SlbOO! The retail price is 83. For 
$3, We will furnish the paper one year and the colored print.] 

Thb First Prater. —“ Our Father who art in Heaven^ hallowed he thy name.^* 

[This is a neat, chaste, instructive, and appropriate parlor print, 26 by 21 inches in size. It is a fine mezzotint, 
engraved in superior style. The store price or this print is also 83.] 

There are no wood-cuts or lithographs in our premiums. 

THB CLUB PRBiniUMS. 


Clubs of Twenty will be furnished with the Paper one year, and every subscriber in the Club will receive any 
ONE Of the following beautiful mezzotint and steel large size parlor engravings 

The Rrt. John Wkslrt Preaching in the Gwenaf Amphitheater. 

[This engraving is a fine mezzotint, and is the beat we have yet seen—coat of engraving, $1500. The pictnre is 23 
by 20 inches, and the retail price of it is 82.] 

America Guided by Wisdom. —An allegorical representation of the United States^ denoting their independence and 
Pfos^rity. The engraving is 24 by 18 inches. Store price, 82.] 

Frbbidsnt Taylor and his War Horse —A fine mezzotint, engraved at a cost of 81000. 

The Reverie. —(Plain). This beautiful mezzotint engraving will be furnished, uncolored^ to club subscribers. 
The store price of this print, plain, is 82. 

Remakes. —It will be understood that every subscriber in a club of twenty shall receive any one of the last four 
described plates he may select. By paying 81, he will obtain a $2 journal fifty-two weeks, and an engraving that he 
cannot otherwise obiain for less than 82. The gettcr-up of the club will receive any extra engraving, in the last list, 
he may select, or two of one kind, if he prefers it. Address, post-paid, 

ANDREW SCOTT, PubUslser, No. 115 Chostnat Street, Phlladelpiasi, Pa. 


A FEW REASONS WH7 OODEY’S LADY’S BOOK SHOULD HAVE THE 
FBEFEBENOE WITH THE PUBUO. 

The first, and perhaps the only one that need be given, is—it is the best. 

Second. The articles in the “ Lady’s Book” are wriUen by American authors, who are paid for them 

Third. It contains many more and better engravings. 

Fourth. Having as many subscribers as any two other magazines, the publisher can afford to issue a more 
expensive publication, by which the subscriber is benefited. 

Fifth. It is the only work designed for the amusement and instruction of ladies, and conducted by ladies. 

Sixth. Because in the “ Lady’s Book” you have the original, and in others only counterfeits. 

Seventh. Why will persons subscribe to a aecond-rate magazine, when they can get the best at the same 
price, 83? 

Eighth. Because the money paid to writers, engravers, and others im. freely distributed to Americans, and 
mctly to America, ladies. by GOOg 0 
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THE FROZEN MILL 
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A Cottagn Dwelling of ttao Rooms. / 

Accommodation . --In the ground-plan of this de¬ 
sign there is a kitchen, a\ with a bed-room, a 
light closet in the bed-room, c\ a bed closet from , 
the kitchen, d\ and a pantry, e. ^ 

Construriion.—ThQ exterior walls may be ol j 


earth or stone, and the interior of brick Dogging, 
flat, with the exception of the chimney stacks. The 
pitch of the roof being low, it should be covered 
with slates. 

General Estimate .contents 7,770 feet; 
at 10 cents per foot, $777 00; at 5 cents, $388 50. 
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GODEY'S 


ZJlBIT’E J@0K. 

PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1851. 


THE DE.ES3.MAK3R AND THE D RE SS-WE ARER 

BT MAST BfEySER P£ASZ. 

See Piates.) 


“ Hark ! that rustle of a dress, 

Stiff with lartsh coatlinesi! 

Here comes one whose check would flush 
Hut to have her g-arments brush 
’Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 
Wove the weary ’broidery in ! 

Bending backward from her toil, 

Lest her tears the silk might soil, 

And, fn midnight's chill and murk. 

Stitched her life into the work; 

Shaping, from her bitter thought, 

Heart's-ease and forget*me-not; 

Satirizing her despair 

With the emblems woven there.” —Lowzz.Xi. 

Half buried in ihe velvet cushions of one of the 
luxurious arm-chairs of an apartment, furnished 
with a magnificence an Eastern sultana might envy, 
«at an elderly lady, habited in a costly and most 
elaborate undress. Her face bad been fair to look 
upon; but, by long practice in the fashionable art 
of concealing all expression, she had succeeded in 
wiping out from her features everything of the kind, 
save one of cat-like distrust amd haughty self- 
eonceit. 

Listlessly reclining upon a yielding lounge was a 
young lady of seventeen or eighteen, with a set of 
i^tures most rarely and wonderfully beautiful. 

with face and form of perfect symmetry, the j 
long lashes of those usually downcast eyes could | 
not conceal, in their occasional over-bright flashes, 
pride and discontent of a heart vrarring with it- 
; alto in the pettish curl of her fhultle'^s lip, and 
'o the haughty arching of her exquisitely penciled 
brows, could you read the same. 

Beautiful as had been the mother, and as was 
Bertha, her favorite daughter, no one for an instant 
could accuse the eldest daughter, Caroline, of being 
OFcn good-looking. Hopelessly homely, her face 
expressed most plainly that she had never forgiven 

31 * 


! e/lher father or mother for her ill looks, nor her 
sister for being- so favored. 

Like a stray sunbeam in a scowling picture was 
the presence, in that family gronp, of Clarice, the 
youngest daughter. If she was pretty, she did not 
know it. Her delight lay, not in herself, but in her 
tame birds and squirrels; in Strauss’ and Labilzky’s 
waltzes—which she was forever playing; in dane- 
; ing fancy dances; and in diflusing the warmth and 
joy of her own sunny temper among the ever-con- 
tending members of her family. 

” Clarice, do stop that intolerable drumming on 
the piano ! I wish to read something to mother.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, sister Caroline; for 
my fingers fairly ache with that last grand attempt,’* 
replied Clarice, waltzing, with the lightness of a 
fairy, across the spacious room, her voice soilly 
echoing the air she had just been playing. 

” You might as well be a humming-top, and done 
with it, Buch a whirling and buzzing as you keep 
up 

” What were you going to read to me, Caroline ?” 
Said Mrs. Winslow. 

“An announcement of the death and failure of 
Mr. Walter Lee.” 

“Of Walter Lee! Caroline, did you say of 
: Walter Lee?” 

; “ I think I spoke sufiiciently plain for you to un- 

[ derstand the name.” 

“Waller Lee! How shocking! When did he 
die?” 

“ Very suddenly, last evening; and the paragraph 
states that his death was most probably occasioned 
by the startling announcement of the failure of the 

1 house in which all his property was invested.” 

“ 1 suppose his widow and daughter will look to 
tis now for their support,” said the hitherto silent 
Bertha. 
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«Do tell me, Bertha Winslow, if you have 
aroused your»eIf sufficiently to make such a wise 
remark sneered Jarolino. “1 thought you had 
been fast asleep evef since breakfast. All I can say 
is, if you suppose that, I suppose Walter Lee’s 
widow and daughter will not be so weak as to im¬ 
agine they have a claim upon ns merely because 
Mrs. Lee happens to be the. sister of my father.” 

“Ruth Lee has many accomplishments. She ; 
will doubtless conclude to maintain herself and her 
mother by her own industry,” said Mrs. Winslow. 

“I do not recognize anj’claim they have upon 
t/j,” persisted Caroline. “ If people are careless in 
business, it is no reason they should expect to de¬ 
pend on those who are more prudent.” 

At the first word that announced her uncle’s 
death, had Clarice left the room, and, with her 
school-bonnet and shawl in her hand, was she hur¬ 
rying through the streets to her uncle’s dwelling. 

The closed shutters and the crape at the door ; 
told loo plainly the sad tale within. 

“ I knew you would come to us in our affliction, 
dear Clarice,” said Ruth Lee, as the warm-hearted 
girl stole into the room where the mourners were 
sitting, and threw herself weeping on Ruth’s bosom. ; 
“Oh, Clarice, may such a bitter grief as is now 
breaking my heart-strings never come upon you!” 

Ruth paused, for the vision of her uncle Wins¬ 
low, her cousin Clarice’s father, her own dear mo¬ 
ther’s brother, passed before her—a vision of a 
stem, cold, cruel-hearted man, who neither asked 
for nor accepted love from those nearest him; and 
she felt that, if he were to die, Clarice’s loss could 
not com{mre with hers. And then arose to her 
mind the image of a man with a child’s simplicity 
of heart, w'ith a woman’s tenderness, and a noble¬ 
ness of nature that was Godlike in its uprightness 
and truth. The irreparable weight of her bereave¬ 
ment once more overpowered her, and the tears 
she shed seemed like tears of blood wrung from her 

heart. . , j 

The hard, uncompromising truth at length stared 
the widow and orphan in the face. They were 
beggars. All was swept from them, to the very 
home in which they had lived so happily. With a 
strength of purpose scarcely belonging to her years, 
Ruth Lee aroused herself from her grief, and set 
herself seriously to planningwhat had best be done. ; 
She could not look for much help from her mother, 
for her health, never very good, seemed so broken 
down by her affliction that Ruth began to fear she 

might lose her also. . , 

««To-morrow, dear Ruth, we must leave the 
home where we have seen so much joy. Strangers 
will reap the fruits of your dear father’s taste, and 
judgment in planning and executing this comfortable 
and elegant abode. But w^hat shall do ? Shall 
we accept brother Richard’s invitation to make a ; 

home with him?” ; 

“ And be looked upon by his parsimonious wife ; 
as dependents and in the way! No, dearest mo- ;; 
Iber; while I have youth and health. I will look to ^ 


no one but myself for our support. 1 have found 
two pleasant little rooms down town that 1 can get 
for a mere song.” 

“ Yes, but that song must be paid; and wnat 
with, dear Ruth ?” 

“By myself. I have decided upon making 
dresses.” 

“ Ruth!” 

“ I always had a bandy way with my scisfors 
and needle,” continued Ruth, with a steady voice, 
but with a cheek more uud more pale 

“ Von be a dressmaker !” 

“ Why not, dearest mother? It is an honest em¬ 
ployment. ’* 

“ But you play and sing so beautifully! If you 
must do something, why not teach music?” 

“Who would learn of me, dear mother^ To 
whom could I apply, or would I apply, for patron¬ 
age? All our friends, even our relations, have 
shown how little they expect to do for us, or sym¬ 
pathize with us, by keeping almost entirely aloof 
from us. Then, I doubt my own proficiency loo 
much to put my'self before the world as a mu.sic 
teacher. Besides, we have no home suitable to 
bring pupils into.” 

“ But a situation in some school, my child ?” 

“ Would take me from you too much during the 
day. No, dearest mother, I have thought of all, of 
everything, and can see nothing else for roe to do. 
Besides, I have partially engaged some work for 
next week. Aunt Winslow paid us another stately 
visit while you were lying down this afternoon, and, 
without making any offer of assistance—which, God 
forgive me! if she had, I should not have accepted 
—she seemed very desirous to know our plans for 
the future. 1 told her my plan, and she remarked, 
in a very patronixing way, that it was a very judi¬ 
cious one, and that Bertha had several new dresses 
to be made, and that I might try my hand at one 
next week.” 

The next weea found Ruth and her mother set¬ 
tled in their narrow quarters, Ruth made the dress, 
and it was pronounced a “fit,*” and soon she had 
more “ custom” than she could well manage. The 
very fashionable persons who had, since her change 
in fortune, declined recognizing her as an acquaint¬ 
ance, were glad to avail themselves of her unde¬ 
niable skill. To her taste aud ingenuity there 
seemed no limit; and, as she always kept her pro- 
mise.s, cost her what sleepless hours they might, she 
soon found herself able to place before her mother 
many of those little comforts to which she had been 
accustomed, and which her frail health demanded 

And now, in the elegant mansion of the Wins¬ 
lows, all was bustle and preparation. An unlooked- 
for piece of good fortune had befallen them. The 
plainT Caroline had actually received an offer, not¬ 
withstanding the oft-repeated predictions of her mo¬ 
ther and sister to the contrary. It was also a 
“highly advantageous offer,” as Mrs. "Winslow, 
with much satisfaction, told her friends. 

The happy bridegroom m prospective wsa s 
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cnifity oJd bachelor, worth bis wcig^bt in gold, who 
never till now bad found a woman sufficiently ill- 
favored to justify him in proposing to her the 
question matrimonial. He bad taken a li/e-loag 
prejudice to pretty women. “ They are all vain,” 
he said, “ and love themselves and every one el^e 
better than they do their own Jaw/ui husbands. 
And, from being flattered aJi their lives, they get to 
tb ok themselves better able to judge of everything 
than any one else can for them.” 

All was preparation. The down-stairs was unin¬ 
habitable with painters and upholsterers, and the 
up-stairs was in as much turmoil with sewingr-girls 
and satins, linens, laces, and lady friends; for there 
was to be such a grrand wedding as bad never been 
known. 

Tired with the confusion, Mr. Winslow found 
fault with evcrylhingr; but, as he had always found 
fault with everything, he was not much heeded. 

As he lived mostly in his counting-room, or at his 
club, the mother and daughters had all pretty much 
their own way. ; 

«It is all the time what will be most becoming to 
the bride ! What the bridesmaid is to wear is not 
of the least consequence,” said Bertha, in a pet. 

“ I thought your evening’s dress was chosen, and 
that you had decided Ruth Lee should make it,” 
replied the bride elect. 

“ The carriage is never at my disposal; it is al¬ 
ways engaged in ,the execution of your commis¬ 
sions. Ruth Lee, you know, never leaves her 
home to fit dresses.” 

“ You can have the carriage this afternoon, Ber¬ 
tha,” said Mrs. Winslow, who, if her proud heart 
loved anything, it was her haughty, beautiful 
Bertha. 

“ Much as I dislike that sanctimonious, patient 
little Ruth Lee, she must make my dress; for no 
one else can give it such a graceful fit as she.” 

“ You have never tried Miss Pinchem,” observed 
Caroline. 

“ I have no need of padding,” retorted Bertha. 

“ You would be glad to employ Ruth Lee yourself, 
only that she professes to be too honest to interfere 
with nature.” 

“ I fear this Ruth Lee has very little custom, 
then,” remarked a lady visitor. 

“ She makes all my dresses, and also those of 
many of my friends,” replied Bertha. 

” Dear mamma, let me go with Bertha this after¬ 
noon,” implored Clarice. “This once let Cousin 
Ruth make my”- 

“Not till you have done with that foolishTiabil 
of calling her cou>in,” replied Mrs. Winslow, in a 
stern voice. 

The lady friend found occasion soon to depart, 
anxious to lighten her heart of the news, ■with ^rhich, 
until then, she was unacquainted, that the Wins¬ 
lows had low connections who were mantuamakers, 
&c., of whom they were ashamed. 

Ruth and her mother had retired so quietly from 
the circle ia which they had moved, that but com¬ 


paratively few either knew of or cared for their 
whereabouts. 

A stately carriage bad just driven from the hum¬ 
ble home of Ruth Lee. 

Standing beside the table in the same attitude 
which she bad assumed some-moments before, after 
she had closed •the door upon her haughty cousin, 
Ruth Lee seemed struggling with herselt to restrain 
some powerful emotion that was working within 
her. At the sound of her motber^s step within, 
Ruth gathered up the folds of the costly fabric that 
was piled upon the table, and, throwing it over her 
arm, she held it up as though admiring its beautiful 
texture, but really to conceal the heaviness of her 
own heart. 

In a moment or two after, her mother entered the 
room, and Ruth tried to smile as she showed her 
the material for her cousin’s dress; but it was a 
dim smile, and Mrs. Lee saw that it was more fall 
of tears than joy. 

“ Did you fit Bertha this afternoon, dear Ruth ?” 

“ I have her patterns, dear mother, and she is to 
call to-morrow afternoon to try on her dress.” 

“ But what is it, my child, that has gone wrong 
with you? It is something more than usual, I 
know. Do not conceal anything from me. Let me 
share everything that comes near you.” 

With that, as though she could no longer restrain 
her feelings, Ruth sank into an armchair near by, 
and gave way to a resistless passion of tears. 
Checking herself, after a few minutes, she ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Forgive me, dearest mother; I am very wrong 
to distress you so cruelly. But s/m was so proud, 
and cold, and distant, and imperative; she, who 
used to be my schoolmate—she, who used to be my 
cousin! And then it was more a remark she 
made’*- 

“ What was it, my child? Don’t hesitate. Tell 
me what she said.” 

“ It was only that she did not see how I found 
lime to read tucA books. I had been reading ‘ Jane 
Eyre.* It was more the tone than her words. But, 
dear mother, it is nothing.” 

“Nolhinglhat you should be so hurl?— you, who 
are all goodness ?” 

“But, dear mother, her heart has never been 
softened by grief. Her life has been one of unin¬ 
terrupted pleasure. Nothing, dear mother, like 
Buflering softens the heart to others’ misfortunes.” 

“ My poor Ruth!” 

“ Poor, dearest mother! Am I not rich in your 
love ?” 

“ You have it all, my child. But did I not tell 
you that Lincoln Raymond had returned ? Lieute¬ 
nant Raymond now. He used to be a favorite with 
you, I remember.” 

That “ used to be”—that, or some recollection 
of the bygone—set Ruth off again, and she sobbed 
as though her heart would break. 

“ Dearest mother, 1 am very foolish and nerroum 
this afternoon. There! I will command myscU 
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before I spoil this half-finished dress. Now fell me 
when he returned, and how you heard of it.” 

“ I read the announcement of the arrival of the 
ship in which he sailed, in this morning’s paper. 
His name was very flatteringly mentioned among 
the list of officers.” 

■ Ruth suppressed a sigh that arose to her lips, and 
the tears that would come to her eyes, and went on 
quietly stitching at the dress on which she had been 
at work all day. 

“Welcome home, Idmtenant Raymond!” said 
Bertha Winslow, advancing, in her most graceful 
manner, and with her brightest smile, to meet that 
gentleman, as he was ushered into the drawing¬ 


room. 

Clarice stopped in the midst of a waltz just new 
from Germany, and ran forward to shake hands 
with Raymond, without stopping to think whether 
she did so gracefully or no. Her smile was very 
bright, for it came from her heart. Lincoln Ray¬ 
mond had been very intimate with the two families ; 
but report gave him to Ruth Lee, and report said 
that Bertha, with all her beauty, was very jealous 
of her cousin Ruth. 

Bertha had never seemed so beautiful; she spar¬ 
kled all over; and you could not tell, for the life of 
you, which flashed the brighter, her words or her 
eyes. Raymond seemed, for the moment at least, 
completely bewitched. 

Clarice did not seem to like the way things were 
turning, and she recalled some bygone, in which 
Ruth Leo had been the heroine. Raymond’s man¬ 


ner changed at once. 

“ I have been looking the city over for her,” said 
he ; ” and hear but sad news of the family. Mr. 
Lee dead, having died insolvent also. Pray, Miss 
Winslow, where have Mrs. and Miss Lee re¬ 
moved?” 

“Oh, did you not know?” replied Bertha, quick- 
ly; “they went out west to some near relations of 
Uncle Walter’s.” 

“Why, Bertha!” exclaimed Clarice. But Ber¬ 
tha gave her sister a look that, for the time at least, 


Bilenceu ner. 

Lincoln Raymond was so thoughtfully studying 
the pattern of the carpet, that he neither heard the 
exclamation of Clarice, nor sa^ her sister’s look. 

« Out west. How far out west. Miss Winslow ? 
‘ Out west’ is a very large country.” 

a Somewhere in Iowa, near Prairie da Chien; 
oh the opposite side of the Mississippi, of course.” 
So far as that!” said Raymond, in a disappoim- 




ed voice. t ^ 

Clarice lefl the room, looking as though she Were 

in « high fever, and Ber'ha very adroitly changed 
the converration. She raid many enchanting thing*; 
but Reymond seemed thoughtful and absent, and 
soon after look his leave; not, however, until Ber¬ 
tha had made him promise to rail the next morning 
and walk to church with her. 

“Ruth, my child, 1 do not feel well enough to 


leave the house tnis morning. Voa will have to go 
to church without me.” 

“ I had thought to go to our old church this morn¬ 
ing, dear mother. I have not been there since we 
moved here, so far out of the way.” 

“ Is it not too great a distance for yon to walk, 
my dear child ?” 

“ I think not, dear mother.” 

Ruth had dressed her.^elf with uncommon care 
that morning, although she would not have acknow¬ 
ledged even to herself the reason. As she neared 
the church, she felt as though she were almost 
guilty of some wrong—as though she had deceived 
her kind, good mother, in not confessing her real 
motive for not going to the place of wor>bip they 
were of late attending. A soft blush .“foIc over her 
sweet face, as she confessed to herself that there 
could be no harm in wishing to see him once more, 
just onc.e more, to see if the last year and a half 
had changed his looks any. 

The church was situated in the most fashionable 
part of the city, and the most fashionable people of 
the city attended it. For in religion, or Its outward 
manifestation, as in all things else, there ‘b the same 
spirit of exclusiveness that strives to bar the door 
to the “vulgnr mass,” and admit only those who 
possess the golden key to its entrance. The many 
familiar faces which she had not seen until now for 
nearly a year, filled Ruth’s heart with .sadne.<s as 
she .«5tole softly up the side aislepand quietly scaled 
herself in one of the wall pews. 

There, in the broad aisle, near the pulpit, was her 
own W'ell-remembered pew, now occupied by stran¬ 
gers, and, near it, that of her aunt Winslow’s, vel¬ 
vet-lined and velvet-cushioned. No one was in it 
but Bertha and—how the hot blood poured from her 
heart and burned upon her pale cheeks, when she 
saw once more his handsome face! She averted 
her own instantly, and, for a few moments, she 
thought she was going to faint; but tears came into 
her eyes, and she turned herself to the wall, and 
poured her heart out in bitter, silent tears. 

She thought of the difference that notowas be¬ 
tween them, and magnified the difference until it 
seemed to her that he must spurn her as the dost 
under his feel. She had never felt until now her 
position so degraded, nor her employment so mean. 
A feeling of independence, and the strong desire to 
make her mother comfortable, had hitherto sap 
ported her. But now she almost bated herself for 
having undertaken anything that sev-ered herself so 
utterly from the life to which she bad been accus¬ 
tomed. Then the strange, unnatural state ot socie¬ 
ty, and its self-imposed Jaws, rose to her mind. A 
panorama of her former numerous acquaintances, 
who had been hand in glove with her, but who now, 
when she met them in the street, either pretended 
not to sec her, or unfeelingly cut her, arose before 
her, until, to her dizzy mind, it seemed as though 
she were really less worthy of esteem since she 
had undertaken that hateful employment. She 
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thoag^bt of her weary, toUiag daya, daya of toil Iba! 
oflea extended deep into the nigbtf and she felt that 
she and her moiber bad better accepted the in- 
vitatioa of her tiacle Richard, or done anything 
than what ahe was now doing. Such a ioath* 
wg for that weary, weary tod, and its endleaa 
pnVaiioos, came o/er her, aa made her heart aick 
and sink wiihin her. < 

The services of the church went on, meantime, < 
and Ruth alone, and in her sorrow, seemed to read < 
the hearts of those present. And very few were j 
there who were sincere in the prayers their Ups I 
uttered. The responses of most of those gayly- s 
dressed worshipers of mammon were spoken with I 
a ready lip, but with a thoughtless heart and wan- j 
dering eye. j 

Ruth felt sickened to the very soul with the sad | 
thoughts that crowded through her mind; and then j 
that such thoughts, to the exclusion of those more j ' 
suited to the place and day, had taken possession of i J 
her, filled her with the keenest remorse. With all 
strong effort, she banished them from her mind, | ) 
and, with a devout and penitent heart, she followed j o 
the remainder of the service, not once daring to | t< 
trust her eyes in the direction of her cousin and | d 
Lincoln Raymond. 

In the churchyard, just as she was going out of L 
the gate, a voice close behind her, that made her R 
very soul stand still, remarked— ol 

‘•Do you know, Miss Winslow, that just now, as ; L 
we leA the church, I caught a glimpse of a lace so m 
like Ruth Leo’s that it 8€^emed to belong to her very se 
self? I have been looking in vain for the same face w 
under every bonnet around ever since.” kn 

“Resemblances are very common,” said the : ge 
voice of her cousin Bertha. “ But it could not, of 
course, have been Ruth Lee, unless they have car- up 
ried balloon-making in Iowa to a greater degree of inf 
perfection than they have with us.” 

Ruth beard, as in a dream, and glided on, reach- lo^ 

ing her home at last, worn out both in mind and on 

^y- to 

“ My darling Ruth, what is it ? You are as pale ' 
as your own while dress, and you tremble like a ; lio 
frightened bird. What has disturbed my precious 
child?” p„j 

Ruth threw herself on her mother’s bosom, and to 

gave way to her feelings in a fiood of tears. She la^ 

had restrained herself so long that now Uie sympa- : at 
thixing voice of her mother unlocked the tear-gates lai 

of her heart. 

Oh, mother, I know 1 am weak and wrong *, to 

ut, when 1 am able, I will tell you what troubles ch 

or 

an 

“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Lee, when Ruth had sc 

made a clean breast, and told her a// that oppressed w 

her heart, all she had thought and felt that day— yi 

my dear child, have patience: all will yet be right hi 

and Well; evil may prosper for a lime, but truth vt 

prevail, goodness must meet its own reward. \ \\ 
ou can see what is the design of your cousin Ber- < b 
ihu, but she will outwit herself. It would be loo 1 a 


lat I great a wrotjg that one so artful and truthless as she 
lat I should be the wile of one so pure and noble-minded 
n- 1 as Lincoln Raymond.” 
ig I “But, mother'^ - 

i- I “ Now your good heart is seeking to excuse her. 

8 5 I can read it in your face. Well, it is better go 
c ( Charity comes from God; and, of all God’s pre- 
I cious gifts, it is the one least in use.” 

I Day after day passed on, and Bertha Winslow 
j laid her snares more and more closely around her 
I victim, until, blinded by their artificial glitter, he 
I seemed ready to fall into their artful meshes. Her 
I eyes were very bright, and the most dazzling red 
I burned upon her cheeks; her voice was very soft, 

I and the touch of her band, as it met bis, vibrated 

( through every hbre of his being, so full of electricity 
was it ; for, oh ! she loved him with all the intens¬ 
ity and fire of her nature. It might have been ' 
well—it might have been, if he could, by JiltJe and 
' little, have indueaced her naturally noble spirit 
back to its original simplicity and troth; but, though 
young in years, she had grown so old in the ways 
of the world that she would hove been more likely 
to influence him, through an unholy love, to the 
destruction of bis own purest and loftiest feelings. 

Day after day pm.<sed on, each day leaving Ruth 
Lee more weary and pale from her endless toil. 
Rvery few days would bring ber some fresh rumor 
of the growing intimacy of her cousin Bertha and 
Lincoln Raymond. Her whilom companions, who 
made her now feel herself to be their ser\’anl, 
seemed to take peculiar delight in telling her the 
welcome news, probably from sympathy for her, 
knowing she and Raymond used to be so much to¬ 
gether. 

One such had just gone, when a carriage drove 
up rapidly, and, in a moment, Clarice came bound¬ 
ing into the room where Ruth was. 

“ Oh, Cousin Ruth,” said she, throwing her arms 
lovingly around her, “ bow glad I am to see you 
once more! And, oh ! 1 have something to tell you 
to which you must li.‘<ten at once.” 

« What is it, ray dearest cousin? I am all atten¬ 
tion.” 

“ Oh, it is a masquerade! Will it not be delight¬ 
ful ? A real masquerade—a private one—no one » 
to know about it; for, you know, it is against the 
law. Mrs, Sumner is going to have it. It is to be 
at her house, which, you know, is nearly an acre 
large; so we will not want for room. She is going 
to have everything in style. The whole house is 
to be thrown open to the guests. I am going in the 
character of a tambourine dancer and fortune-teller, 
and you are to make my dress. I teased mamma 
so hard that, for this once, she consented. But you 
need not put much work on it; make it as slightly as 
you can, so that it will hold together for one even¬ 
ing ; and you need not mind the stitches, for no one 
will see them. Here is a complete Persian cos¬ 
tume,” continued Clarice, opening a bundle. “ It 
is of the richest materials, for I chose them myself 
and ordered the dress to be made after this patieni! 
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Sec, i» it not beautiful ? It will be the roost becom¬ 
ing dress you could wear. You may have to take 
in the seams of the tunic a little, to fit your slender 
waist; the skirts, I think, will be just the right ; 
length. And here are the little shoes — number 
three: you sec I remember your number. And 
here is the mask to tie over your sweet face, and”— 
“Dearest Clarice, icAa/ art you talking about? 

Not, surely, of my going to this”- 

“ Now, do not say a word, for I sec the no upon 
your lips. I have set my heart upon it. No one 
will know you. Your mask will shield you, and 
you can see everything and everybody, and enjoy 
the brilliant scene, and mingle W'ith it, without any 
person even suspecting who you are.” 

“ It will be very, very pleasant certainly; but”— 

“ There are to be no huts. Mrs. Sumner and I 
have arranged it all. There is your ticket; and 
Mrs. Sumner is going to send a coach for you at 
eight o’clock this night week. She has always felt 
kindly towards you; but, to keep peace with her 
family, has seemed to give you up.” 

“ But the dress, dear Clarice”-— 

“Never mind the dress; it is a present from 
Mrs. Sumner. Now, don’t look proud. We must 
not be too independent in this world, but do as we 
would be done by, and accept favors from others, 
when sincerely given, as we would give them, 
lovingly, and in the spirit of trust. Oh, there is so 
• little of that spirit in this wicked world!” 

“My dearest Clarice, where did you learn so 
much of that true spirit of Christ? But I need look 
no farther than your own truth-inspired, genuine 
little heart for an answer to my question. You 
have prevailed, darling. 1 could not refuse you a 
much more important request, whatever pain it 
might cost me.” 

“Pain, dear Ruth! But this will cost you no¬ 
thing but pleasure.” 

“ And now your dress, my darling Clarice?” 

“ Yes, yes, here it is; and here is the pattern to 
guide you in making it. You will go?” 

“ Yes, dear Clarice.” 

“ Mrs. Sumner, recollect, is to send a coach for 
you; but you will not come home alone, unless 1 
am greatly mistaken.” 

The night of the roasqiteradc had arrived; and 
Ruth had to acknowledge that she could not have 
worn a more becoming dress. Her mother could 
not sufficiently express her admiration of the beauty 
of her darling. Everything that could make her 
toilet complete, even to the embroidered and per¬ 
fumed handkerchief, was sent with the dress. It 
was like some fairy tale to Ruth. And when, 
punctual to the moment, the carriage came, the 
tomuU of her thoughts grew more strange and con¬ 
flicting. She was once more going into the very 
midst of the circle of which she had once formed a 
part, and not an insignificant part; but it was still 
hke a fairy tale, for she was going to wear the in¬ 
visible cap. and not one of the gay company could 
know who she was. 


The scene was brilliant beyond her expectation, 
and she was charmed out of herself and all her old 
sad thoughts in watching the numerous beautiful 
and strange costumes, and In trying to make out 
this one and that. Her cousin Bertha she was sure 
she had discovered, dressed as Mary Queen of 
Scots, and a most queenly q^een she made. A 
tall, graceful form, in the picturesque, close-fitting 
guise of the ancient Greek, complete in all, even to 
the light flowing mantle over the left shoulder, who 
hovered continually near the Scottish queen, was, 
her heart told her, Lincoln Raymond. 

Presently, tambourine in hand, came up to Ruth 
the merry little fortune-teller. 

“ Come with me, dear Ruth,” whispered she, 
very mysteriously; “I have something to show 
you.” 

Ruth followed her cousin through rooms and 
long entries all thronged with the gay markers, un¬ 
til, coming to a door, Clarice drew a key from her 
pocket, and, opening it, said to Ruth— 

“ Go in, dear, ami stay till I return. It is a per¬ 
fect love of a little room.” 

Ruth could not well do anything else than remain 
; till her cousin’s return, for she had locked the door 
and taken the key with her. 

However, she soon returned, but not alone; for 
she brought with her the graceful Greek. 

“ Now,” said the tambourine girl, “ do roe the 
favor, both of you, of unmasking, and tell me, when 
I return, if the surprise is not mutual and well con¬ 
ceived. You need not fear interruption.” 

Before Ruth had time to reply, the dancer was 
off* with her tambourine, with the door locked after 
her, and the key in her own possession. 

“ This is a cool proceeding, to say the least of it,” 
said the Greek. “ But I will do my part of the 
obligation,” continued he, unmasking; “ and, if my 

fair friend will do hers”- 

But the “fair friend,” instead of unmasking, 
chose rather to faint. The Greek gently untied hei 
mask to give her the air, aud, as her features were 
revealed to him, he could scarcely repress a scream 
i He caught her to his heart, and held her there re 
; long and fervently, that his own strong life infusec 
vitality into the pale face resting on his bosom. 

“ Where am I? Oh, I have had such a slrangi 
dream !” exclaimed Ruth. 

“ You are safe, and will soon, 1 hope, be well 
But, dearest Ruih—my dear Miss Lee, when <J; 
you return from Iowa?” 

“ Oh, I have never, never been to Iowa in all m 
life.” And Ruth looked as though she were goir. 
to faint again. 

“ Never been to Iowa! This is strange! Yoi 
cousin Bertha”- 

“Oh, do not say anything ill of her! She ni 
cousin. Never mind roe. Let me leave the rex i 
I had rather^o.” 

“But, my dearest—bul, Miss Lee, the door 
fastened upon the outside, and we ore both p.i^o 
ers. Let us make the best of it, and ulk over i 
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paM. I cannot tell you bow I have longed to see you. 
1 bad decided aoon to go to Jowa in search of you.” 

“ They told me you were soon to be united to my 
cousin fieri ha.” 

We will not talk of that; though I will confess 
that yonr false cousin somewhat bewildered me. 
But she never could succeed in educing you from 
my heart, dearest, dearest Ruth. When 1 left the 
country, a year and a half ago, it was more sudden¬ 
ly than 1 expected, and without any formal engage¬ 
ment or declaration of love between us. fiut ray 
whole heart was yours, and I hoped and trusted 
your love was also mine. Was I—was I mis¬ 
taken ?” 

Ruth trembled from head to foot, but could not 
say a word. The coming in, just at that moment, 
of their little jailer, was a great relief to Ruth ; but, 
though she had given Raymond no verbal answer, 
the light of love in her soft eyes had illumined his 
inmost soul, and made him happy. 

Clarice saw at a glance how things were, and all 
she said was— 


“ Ob, forgive my poor sister! And forgive me 
for not revealing to you sooner that Cousin Ruth 
had not left this place; but, oh, I could iiot speak 
the words! fiertha is my sister; and her untruth 
made my heart ache so much, I could not speak it. 
Rut oh, say, am I forgiven ?” 

Raymond was too happy to harbor an unkind 
thought against any one, and certainly not against 
the present author of his happiness. So, out of his 
fuU heart, he comforted the tearful little Clarice 
into smiles again 

Clarice was right, Ruth did not go home alone 
that night. Nor was there any more stitching for 
the weary dress-maker. 

“ How happy we shall all be, dearest Ruth, in 
our dear old home again! It was so kind and 
thoughtful in your Lincoln Raymond to re-purchase 
the house your dear father built. I shall be, as 1 
have been, the happiest mother alive; and now 
more than ever, in having two such dear children 
instead of one.” 


T PI E F. E C 0 N C I L I A T I 0 N. 

BT DANL. STROCK, JS 
(.S«« ¥lau.) 


Givb me thy blessing now, 

My mother. Tliey are gone for whom I strayed. 
From this loved home ; and Time his hand hath laid 
Heavy upon my brow. 

Forgive me for the hour 

Of careless passion, when the blood danced warm 
With fancied joy, as love twined round the form 
That held me ’neath its power. 

Oh ! if to feel the pain 

Which that fond heart endures, doomed, day by day, 
To see the spell which charmed it melt away, 

Never to come again : 

To watch while, one by one. 

The cords are broke that youthful passion strung 
To music, wilder than the siren’s song 
^ Floating at set of sun : 

To weep, when none behold 
^ve one, at midnight, how the lamp’s dim g ore 
lames on the aching eye, while through the air 
The bleak wind whistles cold 

To change the worshiped bride 
or the sad wife—abused, neglected, made 
A mark for insult, humbled to a grade 

"Which slaves might view with pride 

If these, my mother, move 
^ wilt thou hless me ? Oh ! then hear 
of grief, unfit for parent’s ear- 
Th* sad reward of love! 


Hear of the narrow bed 

Where slumbers one whose infant lips scarce learned 
To whisper “ mother,” ere the spirit that burned, 
Within her bright eyes, fled: 

Of hours passed at night 
Betide his couch who loved me once, while pain 
Harrowed his brow, snd his strong heart in vain 
Grappled with Death’s dread might! 

Rudely his humble bier 
They bore away, strangers, who did not know 
That I would be alone, nor saw the woe 
That sheds no soothing tear. 

Mother, may this aton# 

For counsel slighted ? Still thou wilt not say 
I am forgiven; and I no more will pray 
For the forbidden boon. 

Never, to vex thy ear, 

Shall this sad plea return. I shall be gone. 

Ere years or months roll round, to that dark bourne 
Where sorrow craves no tear. 


Farewell! But, oh I my heart 
Still clings to thee, and I could clasp thee now 
Within my arms, and seal upon thy brow 
A prayer we ne’er might part. 


She rose with the calm look which sufleting wears 
When hope is gone forever. But the heart 
Of her she prayed to, by the strong appeal 
Wa. u,uclj«J and .ctened. While her aged frame 
Shook with the memory of happier dtfya 
She pressed the suppliant to her heart, a^d breathed 
A mother’s blessing in her willing ear. 
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It may, at seem to our lady friends that they 
have little claims to an invitation to an opening at 
“ Oakford's”—so long celebrated for black beavers 
of unexccgiional)le style. But, on once entering the 
beautifully furnished establishment, they will see 
their claim is quite as good as any a gentleman 
can put forth. Here, on this pure white marble 
slab, are boxes of gauntlets, the neatest and prettiest 
that ever reined in a horse; graceful riding-whips, 
crossed in stars; and, above all, the crowning no¬ 
velty of the season, the Bridal Hiding Hat ! 



J 


It comes to us unwrapped gingerly Irom its rest¬ 
ing-place ; in shape at once coquettish and comfort¬ 
able, in color purity itself, and crowned by its 
rosette of satin, from which floats a plume iDore 
graceful in its combinations than any we have be¬ 
fore seen. Surely the invention must have ema¬ 
nated from a refined and delicate taste. This, of 
itself, is worth peculiar notice Plainer hats are 
near it for your ordinary wear, the crowns higher 
than heretofore, and the plume “flowing free.” 
Black satin face rosettes, instead of white, are prin¬ 
cipally used. Then there is the vonvellette^ a 
child’s hat, very similar to the bridal hat described 
above. The plume, a spray of marabout and dotted 
cock’s feathers, tipped with leaded ends. Nothing 
cocld be prettier. The child's promenade hat is 
somewhat plainer, with a round crown and rolling 
brim, and may be worn by a boy or girl. The dis¬ 
tinctness of the white is relieved by blue or pink 
ornaments, in both of the latter styles. 

The Spanish sombrero of plain black, with a 
low crown and medium brim. A simple cord and 
112 


dependent tassel marks this as appropriated to 
young lads, and is very tasteful. 

Ladies’ Bkavkr Hats come next on the list: 
they are of elegant shape, principally of fawn or 
stone color, and trimmed richly with satin. (See 
our Fashion Chit-Chat.) 

Furs are the next important item, w'hich will 
interest every lady reader. Those worn most the 
present season are sable, stone martin, Hudson’s 
Bay martin, and fitch. Swan’s down tippets and 
muffatees are also very fashionable, more so than 
for many past seasons, as we are assured by a glance 
at Mr. Oak.'brd’s cases. Muffs, if worn at all, are 
much smaller than in a long time ; but, for all fash¬ 
ionable purposes, they are out of date, muffatees 
having taken their place. These are deep cuffs of 
fur, lined and quilted with silk, so as to be entirely 
comfortable, and secured at the wrist by an invisi¬ 
ble gum elastic band. Tippets are broader in the 
cape, and not so long in the ends, as the past sea¬ 
son. The front is en scarfs and ornamented with 
tips. These are also richly quilted and lined. (See 
Chit-Chat.) 

But there are two other articles, among the variety 
of Mr. Oakford’s establishment, we must not pass 
without notice. A sleigh or chamber robe of 
fur, either beautifully shaded, or plain, with a light 
border. One of jet black, with an edge of white, 
w»e have never seen surpassed for softness and 
i beauty. Then there are foot delightful 

1 to the eyes of elderly people or invalids, looking 
I only too comfortable and inviting this frosty weather. 

But what avails all this beauty without a full 
purse ? for we are stopped on the very threshold by 
an ominous placard, “ All sales conducted on strict¬ 
ly cash principles.” 


SONNET 

BT BICnABD 8. JAMES. 

Within the ramparts of an ancient fort 
An Indian tomahawk of stone I found; 

And though 1 searched with care th’ abandonsd 
mound, 

The inner space, and the nnsentried port, 

No other vestiges of any sort 
Recalled to mind the warwhoop’s fearful sound— 
The patient hunter stealing o’er the ground- 

Or council fires, where sachems would resort. 

As on the western wind his warwhoop died, 

So has the Indian’s glory passed away ; 

While solitary relics of his power abide, 

And crumble in the cultivated clay ; 

For sometimes, as we turn the sod aside, 

A cloven skull, or weapon we survey 
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MALMAISON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Malmaison, situated on the road from Pans to 
Sainl-Gcrmain en-Laye, beyond the village of Hiieil, 
was, perhaps, of all his residences, the one which 
Napoleon liked best. 

The origin of Malniaison is very ancient, accord¬ 
ing to otir antiquaries. At the lime of the irriiphon 
of the Normans in the eleventh century, a chief of 
these barbarians, named Odon. e>!abli>hed himself 


wild some of his soldiers upon the summit of one 
of the hills which overlook the Seine, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Nanterre. Perched like an eagle in his 
inaccessible e)'rie, the bold brigand pounced upon the 
travelers and merchants who happened to pass on 
this road, extorted a ransom, and freqiienlly dragged 
them back to his den, where he strangled them 
without the least compassion, when his rapacily 
had not been satisfied. 

His crimes, of all kinds, struck the country peo¬ 
ple with such terror, that they called the sort of for¬ 
tified barn which he had built on his place, Mala 
doiMiSj House of Evil, er, in their own language, 
Manvatse maison^ from which has been made, by 
ellipsis, Malmaison. 

Superstition seized upon this fatal renown, and, 
long after the death of Odon, the villagers never ap¬ 
proached the ruins of the abandoned habitation w’ith- 
out fear and IremLling. Very soon a thousand doleful 
stories were related of things said to have happened 
on this accursed territory; and nocturnal appari¬ 
tions led them to believe that the devil in person had 
taken up his abode there. VVoetothe pilgrim who, 
through ignorance or daring, went up into the snares 
raised by Odon about this infernal domain! Ho 
Would pay dear for the shelter he had sought there, 
fhe building of Malmaison, thus struck with an 
infamous reprobation, presented nothing more than 
« heap of ruins; the ground was uniiiled, and ponds 
of stagnant water poisoned the atmosphere for a 
great distance around. 


•^ngrh. the monks of Saint Deiis, not having the j 

of the devil, took po-^session, by virtue of a royal 
^nt, of this neglected soil, and cultivated and em- 
ished if, without even thinking of exorci.siog it; 
h ^ogr^'e^, the places which not long before 
® en the terror of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
’’ l^came models of cultivation and luxurious 

“^riciilture. 

^^However, the neighborhood of Malmaison was 
ceniu *^pute at the close of the fourteenth 

for we read, in the Chroni^is de Saint- 
Lxni.—33 * ^ 


Dents, that, in 1369, the baggege of the Constable 
Dng^le^ciin was pillaged there. On thi.** occasion, 
the hrave con>iable ^aid to the King, Charles V. 

“It is a great pity, sire, that, at less than three 
leagues from your capital, one cannot travel in safety, 
bnl must be expo>ed to the sufhleu attacks of rob¬ 
bers. During the next peace, with your majesly’.s 

> permi.ssion, I will make a circuit with my men-al- 

> arms, and purge the country of these vermin.” 

I “ My dear constable,” replied the king. “ you will 
I do well, and 1 grant you from this time the right to 

< put down those daring brigands, who do not even 

< rc>pect the trinkets of my captains. Bui, Bertrand,” 

? added the monarch, smiling tuischievously, « since 

> you lake the graudes rompagtnes away with you, I 
think this labor W’ill be more necessary upon your 
return.” 

In fact, these grandes eompagniesy or great bands, 
led by Duguesclin info Spain, and on other distant 
: expeditions, were a real scourge to France, for they 
them elves pillaged everything they encountered on 
their way. 

At the end of the sixteenth century. Malmaison 
was ceded by the monks of St. Denis to Sieur 
Perrot, counsellor to the Parliament of Paris. At a 
later period, it descended to Guiton de Forlagues, 
captain of the guards of Cardinal Richelieu, who! 

I residing frequently at his country house of Rueil, 
had found it convenient, in circumstances where his 
life was unceasingly threatened, to have his private 
guard lodged at a short distance. 

Forlagties enlarged the domain, and added a build¬ 
ing in which he accommodated a part of his com¬ 
pany. 

After having passed successively through .several 
hands, Malmaison was, in 1792, sold as national 
property, and fell to a furnisher of the armies of the 
Republic. 

Before setting out for Egypt, Bonaparte had ex- 
pressed to Josephine the desire of finding, on his 
return to France, a country residence, already fur¬ 
nished, with gardens and other appurtenances, and 
bad commissioned his brother Joseph to make this 
acquisition; but the latter did nothing toward it. 

In the letters which the gcneral-iii-chief of the army 
of the Orient wrote to his wife, he inces.«anfly urged 
her to arrange for him, on his return, the agreeable 
surprise of this house in the country. 

*‘I do not wish a palace,” said he in one of his 
letters, “but one of those smiling villas, such as you 
have often seen in Italy. It may be a little larger 
than the house of Socrates, but must not be se 
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splendid as that of Scipio, for I shall nol bring back ;; 
with me from Egypt three hundred slaves, as Scipio 
did when returning from Carthage.-’ 

Josephine, always desirous of pleasing her hus¬ 
band, employed several persons in making excur¬ 
sions through the environs of Paris, for the purpose 
of finding this much desired habitation. After 
having hesitated a long while between Ris and 
Malmaison, she decided in favor of the latter, which 
she purchased of Monsieur Lecoulleiix du Moley, 
and not of Mona. Lecoulteux de Canqueleu, as some 
writers have said, for the sum of 200,000 francs, of 
which 40,000 francs only were paid on account. 

This place was very far from resembling what it 
has become since. The property, strictly speaking, | 
Was composed of a chateau^ which, upon his return 1 
from Egypt, Bonaparte found in a very bad condi- 1 
tion; a park, large enough, it is true, and a farm 1 
that did not bring more than 12,000 francs a year. ' 
Josephine superintended in person ail the works of 
embellishment and improvement which were suc¬ 
cessively executed, to create, I may say, the beau¬ 
tiful domain, subsequently celebrated by Delislc in 
his poem of Dts Jardins (The Gardens). 

Malmaison, the property of a wealthy family, who 
took a certain pride in imitating the £ngli.«h in the 
comfort of their country houses, was already, at 
the time of Madame Bonaparte’s purchase, a de¬ 
lightful residence. 

The chateau w'as not so large as those of Mere- 
ville or de Morfontaine; but, on the other hand, the 
park was much better planned, notwithstanding its 
proximity to a rather barren hill, which rises on its 
left. Nothing could be greener or more shady than 
the avenues bordering the great road leading to St. 
Germain-en-Laye; the neighborhood of the river 
Seine, moreover, gave a healthy freshness to the 
shrubbery. After some time, wishing to enlarge 
his domain, the First Consul requested Mademoiselle 
Julien, a very rich old maid, then living at Rueil, to 
sell him, as a neighborly favor, and at any price she 
might demand, a garden, which was only separated 
from lho>e of Malmaison by a small byroad. The 
park of Malmaison was uot more than seventy 
acres in extent; and on the side of Mile. Julien’s 
property it became very narrow, so that from the 
summit of the hill of which we have spoken, and 
upon which a small terrace d VlttUievne had been 
con>tructed, everything that occurred in its vicinity 
could be easily observed. This was the real mo- 
l.ve that influenced the Consul to purchase this plot 
of ground, lor w'hich accommodation Mile. Julien 
made him pay an exorbitant price. 

The apartments of the chateau on each side W’ero 
composed of a tolerably handsome bedchamber, with 
a dressing-room and another small room for a ser¬ 
vant. The furniture was yet more simple; the 
floors were not even inlaid; all the rooms opened 
upon a long corridor, to which one ascended by n 
few stepK, having on the right the apartments of 
Madame Bonu*)ane, and on the left, the ealoti de re- 
oiftion. 


Josephine celebrated her installation at Maimaison 
by a charming fife. On the day ol the uiuuguia- 
tion of the delightful villa, news w'as received at 
Paris that General Bonaparte had returned to Cairo, 
from his expedition into ISyria. As the most alarm¬ 
ing reports had been current upon the siege of St. 
Jean d’Acre, the return ol the general-in-cbief into 
the capital of Egypt was regarded by the nation as 
a sort of victory. The /tr« was influenced by it; 
the rejoicing was universal. Josephine was happy 
then, for her happiness was shared by all France. 

Immediately after hi.s return from the Orient, 
Bonaparte w’enl to see his new residence. The gar¬ 
dens were delicious; flowers and exotics were 
planted in abundance; a thousand rare shrubs bor¬ 
dered the walks of the park, which were laid out m 
fanciful designs, and nearly all protected by a mo¬ 
nastic shade. The furniture of the dwclRng had 
been entirely renewed. New decorations of perfect 
elegance gave an ‘additional charm to the modern 
paintings of the ceiling, the sculptured wainscot, and 
to the fairy reflection of mirrors, distributed with 
the greatest profusion. The master ran through the 
gardens and apartments with the delight of a school¬ 
boy, and everywhere found something to eulogize. 
Madame Bonaparte smiled to herself at the raptures 
of her husband, and said to him, in an almost tragical 
lone— 

“ Well! citizen-general, are you perfectly satisfied 
with your country house?” 

“Ci'mytfrww,” replied Napoleon, in the same tone, 
“you are an Armida, and deserve a Renaud.” 

After the events of the 18th Bruraaire, Bonaparte, 
who had his own plans, and would not continue to live 
in the pomp of the Luxembourg, since the Direct* 
ors had rendered a sojourn there almost ridiculous, 
dwelt constantly at Malmaison. Every evening, 
during the fine season, and when the affairs of 
gov'ernment no longer detained him at the consular 
palace, he could be seen either in a carriage or on 
horseback, accompanied by only one aide-de-camp, 
taking bis way to that charming country-seal, which 
he preferred even, he said playfully, to his gilt cage 
of the Tnilerics. 

However, this ride was not unattended with 
danger. More than once, Boiiapafte had been in¬ 
formed t^hat men, posted in the quarries of Nantcrre, 
would carry him off, or even attempt his life. To 
this information the Consul shru^ed his shoulders, 
and replied to Fouche, then minister of police, who 
urged him to be on his guard— 

“They would%ot dare; but, should it be their 
intention, it is your place to provide for the safety of 
my person ; as for me, I cannot, and should not, oc¬ 
cupy my.<elf with the stories retailed about.” 

It is true that the road leading from Neuilly to 
Malmaison was neither beautiful nor safe. As the 
days were nol yet long, the Consul bad to pa-si the 
night belw'ecn the Chant du Cog—a sort of inn, .so- 
lated and of bad repute—and the totally deserted 
quarries of Nanterre ; for, at this season, the road of 
Saint Germain was little frequented. Tha numerous 
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vehicles kept up by the moveraeni of the popuia* 
lion, were not running then, a> they have since 
done, in the environs of Paris. All was solitary and 
dangerous. Already, since his return from Egypt, 
several attempts had been made against his life, and 
the discovery of some of the .snares laid for him, 
even at his very fireside, forced him at length to be 
on his guard. It has been said since that these pre¬ 
tended plots had been fabricated by the police, in 
order to render them more necessary to the govern¬ 
ment; but it is very certain that the conspirators of 
this period—and we know that the early times of 
the Consulate were pregnant with conspiracies of 
all kinds—employed evety^ means to get rid of Bo¬ 
naparte. Without speaking of the assassination 
attempted upon him at the opera, or of the conspi¬ 
racy of the camp of Dijon, or of the infernal ma¬ 
chine, or even of the plot of George Cadoudal, 
which took place three years later, we shall mention 
only one, which will fully sustain our assertion. 

It was found necessary to make some very urgent 
repairs to the chimney pieces of the apartments at 
Malmaison. The contractor intrusted with the 
work had sent his marble masons, among whom 
had slipped in some wretches in the pay of the 
conspirators. Although the people attached to the 
service of the Consul were incessantly on the qtii 
eitv, and exercised every day the strictest surveil¬ 
lance^ it was ol>served that, among the number of 
laborers employed, there were some men who only 
made a pretence of working, and whose language 
and manners formed a strange contrast with this 
kind of occupation. This suspicion was not un¬ 
founded, for, when the apartments were ready to 
receive the Consul, upon a thorough examination of 
them being made, a snuff* box, exactly like the one 
he usually carried, was found upon the desk before 
which he was accustomed to sit. At first, it was 
•opposed that the box had been forgotten by the Con- 
801, or, perhaps, placed there by a valet de rkambre ; 
but the doubts awakened by the equivocal appear¬ 
ance of some of the false marble masons having taken 
more consistence, it was thought proper to analyze 
the tobacco contained in the snuff box. If was 
I)oison d! 

There was, even in the park of Malmaison, a 
quarry of considerable depth, which communicated 
With the other quarries on the outside of the park. 
Fearing the conspirators might take advantage of 
this locality to secrete themselves for the purpose 
of executing their plans against the person of the 
onsul in one of his solitary rambles, an iron railing 
Was placed round the opening 
In spite of these base attempts, Malmaison was, 
nevertheless, becoming a delicious abode. It was, 
indeed, there, to use the expression of Chenier, that 
the saloon of Aspasia could be found beneath the 
tent of Pericles. 

At Malmaison, Bonaparte was no longer a hero of 
battle-field, nor a counselor of state. He lefi, if 
We may thus expre.ss ourselves, his glory at the : 
•^'hold, reserving nothing but his more amiable i 


qualities. The conqueror of Italy and EgJi^pt—he 
who had dictated laws at Milan, and at Memphis— 
was nothing more at Malmaison than a good citizen, 
I exclusively occupied with his family affections. 

I Every one was received at Malmaison with equal 
s courtesy; but the intimate society of the Consul was 
confined to a rather small number of persons. Among 
the military men were seen Beuriionville, Lunnes, 
Keilermann, Duroc, Berthier, Murat, and Jiinot; 
among the savans, the diplomatists, men of letters, 
and artists, Messrs, de Talleyrand, V^olney, Cal>anis, 
Desgenetles, Larrey, Denon, Chenier, Duci*^, Le- 
mercier, David, Isabey, Mehul, Cbaudet, and Talma. 
To this choice set of agreeable and intellectual 
talkers the Bonaparte family naturally added itself, 
among whom it is well known were several charm¬ 
ing ladies. It was under the refreshing shade of 
Malmaison that the brothers of the hero, who were 
afterward to bear the crowns of Naples, Spam, 
Holland, and Westphalia, could first suspect the 
high destinies in reserve lor them, and discover, 
thus to speak, the sceptres which were yet con’ 
oealed under the consular fasces. 

In these reimionsy equally removed from the re¬ 
publican unconstraint, the mauvais ton of the Di- 
re<!tory, and the, cold and formal etiquette of the 
ancient court, there reigned a sociability full of ele¬ 
gance. There each one expressed himself freely; 
the philosopher could support his theories, the di¬ 
plomatist his schemes, the artist and the poet their 
wild fancies, with the same independence as in their 
own salons. The Consul mingled in all their con¬ 
versation, broke lances with everybody, and entered 
warmly into each debate of science, art, literature, 
and politics. Thus, with Lemercier and Talma, 
he sustained the pre-eminence of Corneille over 
Racine; with Denon and David, he placed Michael 
Angelo above Raphael; with Desgenetles and Ca- 
bani-, he .sacrificed medicine to surgery; and finally, 
with Talleyrand and Volney, he pul Montesquieu 
far above Piiffendorf. 


The eveiiinys at Malmaison wore somolimes 
passed in readi.ig aloud. The citizen circle then 
(ormed itself into an areopagus, by which the merila 
of the new works then attracting public atienlton 
were duly considered and judged. At the request 
ol Napoleon, the Ginit da Christinmsnw was read 
at Malmaison, and he thus aumi^d up the opinion 
of all ihe auditors in saying, “Gentlemen, this book 
of Monsieur de Chateaubriand is a work of lead 
and gold, but Ihe gold predominiiles.” 


the Consul, surrounded by his usual compani 
Hortense and Eugene de Beauhamais, his adui 
children, proposed a parly at Sar, upon the beau 
lawn of the thdteau. It was then a real chi 
play. The two camps were formed, the con 
commeneed, and Napoleon, always conBdenl in 
good lortune, gave himself up so impetuously to 
pursuit of the enemy, that he was always la 
pn.-oner, almost at the commencement of the gai 
The exchange of captives, and the reproaches m 
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by the vanquj.shed ariiong iheniselves, formed as 
niany gay episodes. 

Buiiaparic had a .small theatre erected, in which 
comedies were perlor/ned at least once a month. 
Michut, an actor ol the Tticnire of the Republic (la 
Coiiicdie hraiujuisc), was engaged Jo put tip the 
scenes, attend the rehearsal, and give direcliuus to 
the actors, w/io were, a.s amateurs generally arci 
very umJicipiiicd. Aimuig ih/s elcguui troupe 
Were -Mademoiselle Reauharnai-, Madeniui-eile Aw- 
giJieCivho afierward became Madame la Murechale 
Ney., M.ciaiuc Juiiof DuctiC'S D'Abrantes), 

Murut, who had receaiiy marruai (’aiodne Ihuia- 
purte, Ms'iT ot the C\iusul ; Pauline Ivniaj'arte, 
known Mib-rqueuily by flie tale of Princess Re>r- 
ghe-c; then i..iia"'“iie de P-cauliarnais, Bourr/ciuie, 
LiUcien ]>')ua[iarie, *.Vc. Tiie Consul never per- 
lorunai; inif with ./o-c[.hi;ie, his brothers Joseph 
and Louis, and the fn-isons who had d.ued on that 
day at Malmuison, he /tnujied the ccntie ol the /V 7 r- 
terre or pit : a critical p.irtcrre, whose remarks, 
often pointed and made in a loud lone, only added 
to the aiijiisement of the jx-u lormance 

Tbe two pieces wiiicii Ponaparic liked best to 
see jvrfoinicd were the Vj nhitr dc Srri/Zr and J?e- 
fi nice ft ^L/'ice. Geiaual Lam i‘ton played the part 
ofAlmuviva; ilorfciise, Ro-inc; lierbroihiT, Labile; 
Didelot, Figaro; Boui ricniie, Barlholo; and Isebey, 
I’Eveille. The rejxrriory was composed also of the 
Projitdf the (sugenre linpi evnc, (he Dipit 

Amourenx, and ilinpruvij)tu dc Campignc. Hor- 
lense de Ibeauharnnis performed astonishingly; Ma¬ 
dame Mural only tolerably; Eugene very well; 
Lauri-ton was ralbcr heavy; Didelol passable; but 
Boiirrieiine excelled, above all, iu iJie character of a 
valet ot the old school. It', then, the troupe was not 
good, it was neither lor want of c.\cc!leul Icssons 
nor lack of rehearsal.^, U>r I'alma and Diigazoii gave 
allof lluMii iiisiriuiioii and advice. Moreover, they 
had, to .“[leak in stage style, scenery very finely got 
up. Bonaparte had given to each one of the per¬ 
formers a collection of plays, magnificently bound, 
and had procured costumes equally rich and elegant. 

The Consul consequently look great pleasure in 
these representations, and all hough (he aoJor.s amused 
themselves as much as the spectators, the lornier 
were more than once forced to observe to him that 
their occupations would scarc.ely permit them to 
learn so many new part.s. | 

Bonaparte then employed all his persuasion, say- | 
ing to the refuctanl artists— 

“Bah! you have memory enough; that will cost \ 
you no effort. Don’t you see liow much pleasure it | 
gives me to see and hear you ? You have only to | 
rise 0 little earlier, that’s all.” j 

“Indeed I sleep a great deal,” said Bourrienne to ? 
him one day, vvlicn he was persuading him to learn ‘ 
a part in the Medcrin malgre Ini. , 

“Well, mon cherD replied the Consul, “do this 
for mV sake. You make me laugh so licarlily, that 
you ought not to d.q>rive me of this p!ca-ure, par- 
licularly as you know hoW seldom J aniu-'C myself.” 


Bourrienne studied the part, which he played to 
perfection. The company was always very nume¬ 
rous at Malniaison on the days of theatrical per¬ 
formances. After the representation, there was, 
generally, a crowd in the apartments of the Rezde- 
Chaussce, where they engaged in the mo.st animated 
conver>ations. Josephine performed the honors at 
the-e little parties w'ilh a great deal of tact and ami¬ 
ability. After these delightful sotreeZf which gene¬ 
rally lasted until one or tw'o o’clock in the morning, 
the company returned to Paris. 

But it was not only at Malraai.«on that theatrical 
represent at iou.s were given, at this lime. Lucien 
pijssessed the magnificent dwelling of Neuilly, and 
one day invited his brother and all his intimate 
friends to a grand performance at his hoiue. They 
played Alzire. liis siller, Eliza, sustained ihecha- 
racter of Alzire. and himself that of Zamora; but 
too faiihiuily, perhaps, for the indelicacy of the cos* 
lume.s ^bi’cked and di-gu-'fed the Consul. 

“ 1 muj'l not sufier such license 1” said he to 
J(v-«>phine, who sat lK‘>ide him in the saUx’n; “and 
1 shall tell Lucien very plainly what I thiuk of it, 
after the jx-rfuriirauce.” 

When Lucnui made his opixjarance in the saloon, 
after having rcMiiued his usual dress, Napoleon 
njiostropliized him in the most animated manner on 
the subject, aud earuO'tly requested him to ahstam 
in future from such improper exhibitions. On the 
evening of hi-s return to Malmaison he again spoke 
of il very angrily. 

“What!” .'•aid he, “while I am endeavoring to 
j restore ])urjly of manners, my brother and sister 
\ show ilieui*^elves in such a costume on llieslagel 
5 It shall not happen again, I promise you 
I Lucien had a very lively relish for theatrical suc- 
. cess, to w Inch he attached the greatest importance; 
t he read tragic verse to jxirl’cclion, and could have 
rivaled advunlogeoiisly the best actors of the cupilul. 

I These amu.semenis attached the Consul still more 
I to his modest villa. Thus, while Madame Bonaparte 
added to the chateau a rich gallery of painlings 
I and sculpture, cabinets of antiquities and natural 
J history, a menagerie and a botanical garden, the 
; Consul thought only of the useful and solid, andem- 
I ployed hiiuscdf in enlarging his domain; buying now 
1 a field, then a vineyard, or some acres of arable 
ground, and all this, a.»» he said, hy his personal 
economy. He said very truly, for the man who was 
twice in possession of Italy, who held in his hand 
the treasure^ of Egypt, and who, since hi.s elevation 
to power, had the disposal of all the resources of 
France, w'as not w'orih more than a hundred thou¬ 
sand crowns, and had, for his whole revenue, only 
the salary of First Consul, which was a hundred 
thousand francs per year. Thy glory of Napoleon 
was never tarnished by avarice. 

Josephine, on the contrary, was rather extrnva- 
gajil. tShe gave, bought, dispeo.‘ied. and all without 
keeping any account. Passionately fond of ra8| 
flowers, the money .she expended, for example, hi 
this kind of purchases, vvas quite disproportionate io 
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the ainouni allowed by the Consul for her private 

esptii-'Cf: 

One day a box, sent from Holland, arrived at 
.^Za!mai'on, conlaijjj'ngr tfie most exqtjiVitc* bulbs of 
Java and Japan, unrivaled tulips, gi^niiiic jonquils, 
ranuni*ufij>es I'rom the Cape (»rG«KKl Hope, and dah¬ 
lias from Bombay, the first that had ever been seen in 
France. Bonaparte was present, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing: the delight bis wife experienced at this di-play 
or botanical riches, she feared the disapprobation of 
her hu^band. 

There now, I suppose you are satisfied,” said 
Napoleon, running- his eyes over the contents of the 
open box before him; “ but all this costs an enor¬ 
mous sura, no doubt. Til wager there is more 
than twelve hundred francs’ worth of dowers in it ?” 

'•I cannot conceal anything from you,” replied 
Josephine, in a tone half ironical, iialf timid. “ I 
acknowledge, even, that your guess is not very fur 
from the truth.” 

” What a folly !” cried the Consul; “ ho-w^ever, it 
is not so bad after all, for we can garnish our plat¬ 
band.** with ihe.^e flowers. Now, then, let us see 
what they cost ?” ^ 

“Giie.ss.” 

“Fit’teen hundred francs?” 

“Something like that.” 

Josephine smiled as she spoke. The case had 
cost ten thousand francs! 

A large volume might be w’ritten of all the pi¬ 
quant episodes of which Maimaison was the the¬ 
atre. We shall limit our.-ielves to the recital of one 
more. 


CHAPTER II. 


Madame Bonaparte had appropriated a part of < 
the park for the facsimile of a view in Switzerland, 
of which she was particularly fond. Nothing was 
wanting to perfect this resemblance : there was the 
chalet, the precipice, the little wooden bridge thrown 
over the abyss; and even goals and cows, brought 
purposely from the canton of Appenzell, were ram¬ 
bling about, as much at liberty as in their native 
valleys. One morning when Josephine had invited 
her hu>band to lake breakfast at the chalet, what 
was the surprise of the First Cons\jl at seeing a 
Wautiful young girl established there, doing the 
honors of the little farm with the most perfect 
grace! The pretty fermiire served them with eggs, 
fruits, and the rich products of the dairy, excusing 
hersell with much animation for not being able to 
receive such illustrious guests in a more worthy 
style. 

Napoleon, enchanted with hts reception, found 
everything excellent; and the rural repast being 
fini^hed, he said to the fair Swiss— 

“Mademoiselle, you have proved that you can 
the pastoral to perfection ; accompany us to the 
fori imagine your place is much belter de¬ 
fined in the saloon than the cAdlst.” 

SB* 


“ A/a .**! general/^ replied the pretended fermiere, 
“ I would willingty revisit France —but—I CHimot 
leave Switzerland withocjt the bigb protection of the 
First Consul, which I implore at ibis moment for my 
family and for my.-elf.” 

Napoleon instantly detected the plot of this idyl, 
in which Josephine had made him play, unknow¬ 
ingly, the principal part. He threw a side glance at 
his w'ife, and said, with a smile— 

'All comedies must have a denouement; this 
mu.st have one, and I shall make it my business to 
furnish it.” 

Josephine replied: “My friend, I have left you 
an easy task.” 

And most agreeable,” interrupted Napoleon. 
“Mademoi^elle ” continued he, addressing himself 
to the young person, “ you and your family can 
leave Switzerland whenever you please ; the portals 
of your native land are open to you from the present 
moment; and you cannot doubt it, since the First 
Mugi-trate of the Republic liegs you to accept his 
arm to re-conduct you into France.” 

Josephine, who had shared the delicious emotion 
of the young exile, followed the couple, who betook 
themselves slowly along the alleys of the park 
leading to the chdteav, where the Consul immedi¬ 
ately signed the eiadiealion of the bani>hment ot 
Mademoiselle de Saint-, her father, grand¬ 

father, and her two brothers. 

The old Marquis dc Saint , of the cordon 

ronge. hud been colonel of dragoons under Loui.s 

XV.; and the father of Mile, de Saint-, the 

poor Swiss maid, was captain of the French guards. 
Thus Napoleon, by a single stroke of the pen, re¬ 
stored to their mother country three generatiotis of 
noblemen, who, from that time to the very last mo¬ 
ment, proved to him that gratitude is no chimerical 
virtue. Mile, de Saint-, who was subsequently 


attached to the service d'honnenr of one of the sis¬ 
ters of the Emperv r, married afterwards a Polish 
count, M. de W-. 

Maimaison was at this period a delightful place, 
where none but happy faces presented themselves. 

The family of the First Consul were constantly 
there, although they did not like Josephine. Mile. 
Horlense de Beauharuai.s never separated from her 
mother. They frequently went out together on 
horseback, and to walk in the forest of Saint Ger¬ 
main, or the woods of Marlay, which is in the 
neighborhood of Maimaison. In ihe^c excursions, 
their most faithful attendants were usually the 
Prince de Poix and M. de TAigle. One day, as one 
of these cavalcades was returning to Maimaison, 
the horse which Mademoiselle Hortense rode be¬ 
came frightened and ran aw'ay. The daughter of 
Josephine, although a perfect horsewoman, attempted 
to throw herself upon the green turf bordering the 
passes of the road, but the lio which confined her 
riding habit prevented her from getting off promptly, 
BO that she waa dragged for some distance, hanging 
\ to the horse. Fortunately for her, the gatekeeper 
\ of Maimaison had Been her, and, throwing himself 
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at the head of the hors»e, stopped him; thus giv'/ng 
to the attendants of Mile, ^o^len^e suificient lime to 
ride up and rai>e her from the ground. She had 
not received the slightest injury, and was the first 
to laugh at this misadventure. 

The gatekeeper ol'MuImaison, called Nante, was 
an old porter of the military school of Brienne. 
This brave man and his wile had found a pleasant 
retreat in the favorite habitation of the First Consul. 
Nante, who posses>ed the entire confidence of his 
patrons, hud conceived the idea, be.sides other means 
ofsurveillance, of training six enormous dogs, among 
which was a magnificent Newfoundland. At Mal- 
maison, the improvements w'ere continued, without 
cessation. A number of workmen passed the 
night there, and had been carefully warned not to 
venture by themselves out of the chateau. One 
night, when some of the watch-dogs had remained 
within doors, and had suHered themselves to be 
cares.-ed by the workmen, their apparent gentleness 
inspired one of these men with sufTn ient courage, or 
rather imprudence, to venture fearlessly out; he 
even thought it better to put himself under (he safe¬ 
guard of Tom, the Newfoundland, and accordingly 
look him out with him. They passed the thre^hold 
together, very amicably; but no sooner were they 
in the garden than this terrible animal flew at his 
companion, and threw him down. The cries of the 
workman roused the servants, who ran to his as¬ 
sistance. It was high lime, fur Tom held him by 
(he throat, and gripped him fiercely. They ^a/^ed 
the poor fellow, dreadfully wounded. Madame Bo¬ 
naparte, who was apprised of the accident on the 
morrow, gave orders that the unJortunalc victim 
should be taken care of until perfectly recovered, 
and be remunerated for his lost time. 

Although at this period there were already cour¬ 
tiers at Malinaison, there was not any court. The 
eliquelie was very simple; there was not yet a 
grand marshal, or grand chamberlain ; no ladies of 
honor, nor pages. The household of the First 
Consul was composed only ol Messrs. Phl^le^, su¬ 
perintendent; Beiiard, fnaitre d'hdte; Gaillot and 
d’ Anger, chief cooks; and Collin, chief butler. To 
the private service of the First Consul were attached, 
Haml)erl, first de chambre; Hel>ert, ordinary 

valet de chambre; Ruslan, a Mameluke; and only 
two footmen. Then, half a dozen individuals, who, 
under the quality of garrons, or waiiers, filled the 
subordinate situations. M. de Bourrienne, private 
secretory of the First Consul, directed his personal 
and ordinary expenses. Although a little rash, he 

knew how to gain the good will of everybody ; 
obliging, and moreover honest, at the lime of his 
disgrace, he was followed by the regrets of all who 
had ever held any intercourse with him. This is 
at least but rendering justice to the man who has 
been judged perhaps too severely. 

They had only one table at Malmaison which 
afforded a family reunion. The Consul occupied 
one side, together with Madame Louis Bonaparte. 
(Mile. Uorlcnec had recently espoused the brother 


of Napoleon). Madame Bonaparte, mother, sat on 
the opposite side. The auUs-de-eantp of the Consul 
generally dined with him ; a consul or a minister 
was sometimes among the number of gue.<ts, but 
any other strangers were rarely invited. 

Every moment that Napoleon could steal from 
business, he came to spend at Malmaison. The 
day before each decade* was also a /eteday at Mal- 
; maisoD. Josephine sent her servanh^ out to meet 
her husband; she frequently went herself, accom¬ 
panied by her children and some iutimate friends, 

; daily vi.sitors of (he rAd/«a«. 

Such wor^ihe wickedness and audacity of the eac- 
! mies of the Consul, that (he road leading to the 
chateau was strewn with petard* and broken glass, 
to frighten and wound the horses; but the passage 
the most susjwcted was, as we have said before,^ 
: the skirts of the quarries of Nanterre. However, 
all these excavations had been carefully explored by 
the men servants of the house. The Consul felt 
gritlefiil for their devotion, and did not conceal his 
sal i'fuct ion, though he never appeared to experience 
any disquietude. He oflen even ridiculed their fears, 
aud related very Seriously to bis family “that this 
liruc he had made a narrow escape on the road, and 
that some men of a sinister aspect had shown them¬ 
selves on the way.” He said also, one day, that 
one or two had even taken aim in his face; then, 
upon seeing Josephine very much alarmed, burst 
into a laugh, embraced her, and said— 

“Cheer up, cheer up; no harm has befallen me 
yet.” 

On his jours de congl. or holidays, as he called 
the decade, Napoleon occupied himself more with 
his private afluirs than with those of the State; but 
he was never idlehe razed, built, enlarged, dug up 
and planted in the park, w'iihoul ceasing, examined 
plans, calculated the revenue.", the expenses, and, 
above all, prescribed economy. Time passed 
quickly, and the moment when he had to retaJet his 
yoke of misery, as he oflen said, arrived only too 
si>on. In a word, he seemed like a father in the 
midst of his children. This abnegation of his great¬ 
ness, his simple habits, added another charm to hi* 
manners, already !»o engaging; but, however, thi* 
familiarity was not always without inconvenience 
to him. 

Indeed, hi* habits, altogether military, his prin¬ 
ciples, whollj' republican, had authorized liberties, 
inspired until then by the spirit of equality, which 
would become henceforward incompatible with the 
dignity of rank sustained by Napoleon, and the 
respect due to his authority; he was, therefore, soon 
oblig(*d to give up bis games of Bar, of which we 
have spoken above; because, however innocent 
this play, it gave rise to many improprieties, that 
were excused by the sort of companionship it es¬ 
tablished, but tvbich would have degenerated into 
: familiarity. The following fact #ill sustain our »s- 

• Dieade, a apace of ten day*. The repnhlieii 
calendar divided the month into decade*. 
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•eriJon , which, not derogating from the respect due j 
to ihe memory of (he iJIustrious warrior whom ft j 
coacernsy we shall relate :— j 

One day when the Consul had ordered into (he j 
court-yard of Malmaison two Barhary horses which j ^ 
had been sent lo him as a present, the general officer, > ^ 
to whom we have alluded, proposed lo play with j * 
Bonaparte for one of them, in a game of biliards, | 
against ihe price at which he might value it. Na- ^ 
poleon accepted, and of course had lo lose. His 
adversary w'on the stake. P 

“I have beaten you,-' said he to the Consul, with 
his usual familiarity; “I have, therefore, the right 
to make a choice. ” 

And without waiting for a permission which he 
did not ask, he ran to examine the horses, selected ^ 
the most beautiful, saddled, bridled, and mounted '** 
him; then, turning to the Consul, said— 

“Adieu, Bonaparte ; I shall not dine here to-day, 
for, if I remain, you will be able to win back your *** 
horse." 

Napoleon had not lime to reply, for he was al- 
ready far on hi» way'. To prevent the recurrence 
of similar scenes, bethought it necessary to remove 
the general otliiMir for some lime ; however, he con- ; 
ferred on him a post of high distinuliou: he was 

appointed ambassador to Lisbon. ^ 

. j du 

About the same period, Josephine suddenly took 

a violent fancy for antiques, cameos, and medals. ; 
Mons. Denon flattered this fancy, and, without much 
trouble, persuaded Madame Bonaparte that, having i 
a perfect knowledge of antiques, she should have at ^ 
Malmaison a cabinet and a conservator. This 
proposition flattered the self-love of Josephine loo y 
much not to be immediately acceded to. A place 
was accordingly selected, a conservator taken, and 
the new cabinet enriched at the ex^nse of the na- q, 
tional library. Mons. Denon, w'ho had first started 
this idea, was intrusted with making a collection of 
medals. But this taste 8ub^ided as suddenly as it ^ 
had arisen. The cabinet was taken for a Won de „ 

compag7iie, the antiques were banished to the ante- ^ 

chainl>er of the bathing-room, and the conservator, ^ 
having nothing further lo take charge of, returned, 
of ct)ur?!e, to Paris. ^ 

Afier she became empress, Josephine still pre- ' 
served her predilection for Malmaison ; it was there 
she pas.ved all the leisure she could spare from the 
obligations of her rank. Malmaison continued then 
to receive the greatest einlxMlishmenls; through 
her means a menagerie equally ns rich as that of the 
Jardiii des Plantes, and a school of agriculture i 
Were established there. The Ixjtanical garden con- > 
tained already, both in the open air and in hot houses, \ 
fhe rarest plattls which the skill and patience of \ 
men could cultivate in that clima’c. ‘The menagerie, ] 
one of the most complete in Europe, consisted of all 
the quadrupeds, aquatic animals, and birds which 
^uld exist in that temperature. The school of 
tg*‘tc'iUure vras established upon the plan of the 
one at RambouiUcl. In all these various esiablish- 


I meats the useful was always combined with the 
I agreeable. 

I Josephine sacrificed enormous sums to organize 
s these several establishmenls, wiihout once thinking 
I of lavishing money in building a palace worthy of 
[ her who was then the wife of the most powerful 
monarch in Europe. The mode»t habiialion of 
Malmaison always appeared sufficient for her am¬ 
bition. But if the appearance of this retired country- 
seal proclaimed (o (be stranger nothing of ibe Em¬ 
press of France, the recital of her acts of goodness, 
the tears of gratitude that flowed in speaking of her 
by the inhabitants of Ihe neighboring villages, soon 
made her well known. 

Some years later, when, unfortunately for France, 
Napoleon placed the erowu which had been forged 
in the furnace of war on the brow of an archduchess 
of Austria, Josephine, the excellent wife whom a 
deplorable divorce had withdrawn from the political 
stage, secluded herself entirely at Malmaison with 
her aouveuirsy her children and her flowers, and 
there founded a small court, from which the grandees 
of the empire excluded them.selves, but where the 
first and only real empress admitted with pleasure 
those whom she had formerly received. Poets and 
artists were also found among the fallen courtiers. 
Consolation, from letters and the arts, was indeed 
due to a woman who, in the time of her power, 
had so delicately scattered her lK>unty in patronizing 
all kinds of knowledge. 

We shall relate hereafter how this noble woman 
died at Malmaison. She expired, in some measure, 
with the empire, the foundation of which she had 
laid by her amiable qualities and her popularity. 

Her soul left the earth at the moment when the 
fortune of France succumbed in the north and south; 
at the moment when Napoleon, prostrated by his 
own victories, landed at the Lie of Elba, the sove¬ 
reignty of which had been bestowed on him in ex¬ 
change for the empire of the world. The wings of 
the eagle had been shorn, but the imprudent mo- 
narebs bad left him his talons and his thunderbolts * 
they were fell in the last struggle and the last crash 
of Waterloo. 

Al the commencement of 1814, Malmaison became 
; a pilgrimage for foreign kings, who went there to 

I II a woman who had been saluted empress, and 
lom they yet recognized as a queen; but this 
mage, of an entirely disinterested nature, grieved 
e wholly Freiich soul of Josephine; and she might 
ive recollected those philosophical words, which 
ie had nol feared to address to Napoleon on the 
ay of their final separation— 

“ I leave you," said she to him, “ and roy wi-hea 
ire, as ever, for your happiness ; but 1 fear that the 
crown, of which you have despoiled my brow, will 
be the presage of calamities less terrible to me than 
lo yourself. God grant that I may be mistaken 
Alas \ she had predicted but too truly. 

At the time of his marriage with Maria Loutsa, 
Napoleon bad demanded of Josephine some small 
pieces of furniture lo which he was attached; theae 
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were immediately carried to the Tuileries. With 
the exception of the^e tritliii;^ restitutions, the furni¬ 
ture and decorations of Mulniaison remained exactly 
as formerly. The rgs-(/f’-c/Mussrr. of extreme mag¬ 
nificence, Contained a niiiuher of tables in mosaic 
of Florence, vases of /a/us and agate, bronzes of 
precious workmanship, crystals of Moat Cevis, and 
porcelain of Sevres. 

Not one of these objects had ever changed its 
place. The billiard-room was ornamented by por¬ 
traits of all the slteiks of Cairo; faces remarkable, 
moreover, as typc'^ of physit)gnomy. The furniture 
of the tapestried saloon, the work of Josephine, re¬ 
mained unaltered, except in being covered by cases 
made of j^ros tie Nap/es. Tlie ground of the tapestry j 
was white silk, with flie double J intertwin(;d w’ith | 
rose pompous. As for the apartment which she had 
reserved for herself, on the second floor, il was of 
the g!CHiesi sitnplieity. Her bedroom was hung 
with while muslin with green fringe. The only 
ornament w’liieh made itself remarkable there was 
the dressing-table of gold, presented by the city of' 
Paris at the time of the coronation; and which 
seemed placed there as the signet of the person who 
inbab/ied fliis chamber. Nothing had been found 
w’orthy to rival this exquisite piece of furniture, the 
taste and richness of which were incomparable; 
fhus it was altogether isolated in the chamber. 
Many limes Josephine, w'anled to make il a present 
to her daughter-in-law, the vice-queen of Italy ; but 
the Prince Eugene alw'ays opfvx'-ed it. “It was,” 
said he to his mother, “ a personal gift which you 
received from the city of Paris, and it would be 
ijDgraleful in you to part with il.” Napoleon had 
rent this dressing-table to her after her divorce, to- 1 
gelber with a breakfast-set of gold, and other ohjects ] 
of not les.s value, which she batl negiecled to re- j 
move on leaving the Tuileries 
Mulmaison was, to the repudiated Josephine, what 
Saint Cyr had been to Mine, de Maintenon, after 
the death of Louis XIV., a refuge against the annoy¬ 
ances and deceptions W’hich always follow a sudden 
change of fortune. Alw’ays liberal and l)enevolent, 
she seemed not to regret so much the pomp of a 
throne, as the unfortunate whom she could have so 
eflicaciously assisted. And by these regrets, indica¬ 
tive of a generous soul, she enjoyed, in her tranquil 
cloister, the only happiness of the kinrl left to her. 

To the number of pleasures remaining for her, 
must be added the visits, very rare 1ml always so \ 
welcome, of Napoleon, who came, incognito, to | 
.real himself by the fireside of his only friend, and | 
pour out into her soul, perhaps, the biller secrets of J 
a union which politics had formed, in despite of j 
France, of history, and, perhaps, of himself. When | 
the Emperor was away from the capital, or when- ; 
over he was at the head of his army, he replaced j 
his visits by a correspondence, wherein the softest | 
effusions were mingled with the most tender ex- | 
pressioos. . 

During the campaign of 1813, be thought he must < 
appease the fear of Josephine by writing to her ; 


after the battle of Dresden. Josephine replied to 
him:— 

“ Oh ! il is very kind in you, niy friend, that you 
have not forgotten me! You have read my soul; 
you have guessed its sulTerings and its tortures. 
Thanks for your solicitude! Continue always to give 
me frequent new’s from you. My fate may have 
changed, but iny heart can never change toward you. 
Afleclion such as mine resists everything, and sur¬ 
vives everything.” 

The Emperor replied to her by the same courier 
My good Josephine— 

1 have received your letter; I see with pleasure 
that you are lieffer, and tiiat you are content. 1 
hope that you will not annoy yourself loo much; 
lake good care of yourself, and never doubt my 
afleclion for you. Napoleon. 

Dbesden, September 21, 1613. 

This friendship, so lender, which bad replaced a 
love .so long reciprocated, had inspired Josephine 
with a sort of worship for the only man whom she 
had truly loved. After her divorce, she had not per¬ 
mitted even a single chair to be displaced in the 
apartment which had been occupied by the Em 
peror. Instead of occupying this apartment, situ 
ated in the rez-Ue’chnussie, she had preferred to 
lodge in the second story, where she was not so well 
accommodated. Moreover, everything, as we have 
said, remained exactly in the same .«iate as at the 
moment when Napoleon had left his cabinet, at the 
close of March, 1810, to go and commence his glo¬ 
rious campaign of Austria, crowned by the success 
of Wagram An hi>torical work was placed on his 
desk, marked at the page where he discontinued 
reading, and the pen that he had used still contained 
the dried ink, \^hich some lime previous had, per¬ 
haps, dictated laws to Europe. A map of the world, 
upon which he showed to the confidants of his pro¬ 
jects the countries that he wished to conquer, bore 
the marks of >ome impatient movement.*!,occasioned, 
no doubt, by some light observation. Josephine 
alone took charge of these lhing>, and wiped ofl 
the dust from what she called her rdus. She had 
expressly forbidden any one to enter Ibis sanctuary. 

In the bedcbainljer of Napoleon, the bed, of Ro¬ 
man form, was without curtains. Arms of precious 
workmani-hip, such as Turkish sabres, antique 
poniards and pi*!loIs, were suspended from the 
panels of the wainscot, and some articles of dress 
-were yet scattered here and there. It .«eemed as 
if he was ahuiit to enter this chamber, from whence 
he hud bani^hed himself forever. 

At Malmaison, the Emperor bad a private garden, 
which was reached by a bridge covered with can¬ 
vas, like a lciit,*and which led directly to the en¬ 
trance of his private cabinet. The windows of this 
cabinet looked out on a magpiificent avenue of linden 
trees leading to Jonchere. It was in this little 
garden that Napoleon reposed himself afler his la¬ 
bors. After her separation from him, Josephine 
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never permitted any per}*im to enter the park by the 
passage of this little bridge. 

After the dinner of state that Josephine had im¬ 
prudently given to the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Pnissiaf the indisposition whicli had uflect- 
ed her tor some days took an alarming oharucler; 
and, on the 29111 of May, ISN, she was no more. 
During the bve days that Death was bargaining for 
her, as it were, she preserved all her resignation 
and goodness. Redoute, the painter of dowers, had | 
come there by her express orders; she reQuested [ 
him not to approach her, in the Tear, said she, t//ar j 
lie might catch her malady. Then, pointing out to j 


I consular insignias; it was there he lost irrecover- 
^ ably the royal purple and the sceptre winch Victory 
i had given him. 

j On the 1st of July, 1S15, Malniaison was ravaged 
’ and pillaged by ihe Eiigli>h troops. Here is what 
we read of the occasion in a journal of the tinier:— 

“ This beautiful projxirf}', where, for the Jasi hi- 
teen years, the jnost brilliant productions of art 
were found united, pre.^ents to-day a most melan¬ 
choly aspect. Staines of Canova and ot Curtelier, 
and charming pictures of Veinct, have been de¬ 
stroyed by (he sabres and bayonets of the English 
and Jin>sjans.” 


him two plants, which were then in dower, she | Tiie natural heirs of Jo.'^cphine, to whom Mal- 
bade him make haste to make a skeloli of them; j mai>un appertained, sold to a cuinpany of banhers 
“h>r the poor dowers,'- added she, “have but few | this domain, which ouadil to have been precious to 
days to live.” She said again, as if to escape from \ tlicir hearts; and, strange to say, not one of our 
this idea of destruction which governed her. in j modorn Tnrrore/,'? untied tlie strings oi their purse 
spite of herself, “I hope, however, my dear Re- I to prevent lire division of this almost national pro- 
doute. to be sudlcienlly recovered in lime to see ! peiiy. The ;o>/r£ piesented ihcm-civcs, and 
them blossom again.” } iMaliuai.Mm was carved up as if notlong more than 

Vain illusion, which, thirty hours after, was do- ; the ancient manor of a M..n:moreticv or a Crillon. 
stroyed without return: her hour had come. i these puicnt dcmoli-hcis, iiululily has nothing 

The funeral ceremonies of the Empress Jo-e- | illustrious, nur associations any country. They 

phiue took place in the Church of Keuil, in the would bo ready to buy at din-oiuit the stiai’es of the 

niuM of a population who manifested, by their tears arch dc PEioile, and the bronze of the eolimm 

and sighs, the attachment which they bore for one Vendome. iMulniais(,u has undeigone successive 

who, after having lieen their sovereign, had wislicd outrages: pillaged by the Engli h and the Kus- 

lo remain their benefactress. The two grandsons siaiis in ISlo. it was razed afici wu«d> by tlie French 

oflhe Empress headed the mourners. The Russian iconocla,-4s. that iMalmaison is nothin- more 
generals, Suken and Czernitschen; were there by to-day than it was in the eleventh century with the 

order ul the Emperor Alexander; and Messrs. Nes- exception of Odon and the sitixT-^lilious renown 

sdrode and Humboldt, a great number of artists, Rni the day will come when we shall ^cc inscribed 

and the superior onieers of foreign armies, followed j on a column placed in the centre of this noble resj^ 
the luncral car, which W'as escorted by a detuch- | deuce— 
menl of Russian cavalry, and by the national guard 
ot Rcuil. Ai the cemetery, the Queen Hortense, 
whom her ladies had not been able to keep at Mul- 
maison, threw herself upon the tomb of her mother, 
to make her a last adieu, and, in a prayer which 
drew tears from every eye, invoked the mercy of 
Hod upon this angelic soul. Thus Malmai>on saw, 


I ‘‘ffere the First Consul, Bonaparte, passed the 
I liap[»iest and most glorious days(.( hi> Ide ; for then 
I the country was free, lia[)py, and great, and he was 
> nothing more than its first Citizen I” 


m a short space of lime, its masters descend, the ; 
one Iroin the throne, the other to the tomb'. ? 

By a lalality without example, or perhaps by one I 
of those secret predilections which the most strong- ^ 
ly-slceled souls feel for the places of their fallen s 
grandeur, Napoleon, repulsed, in 1815, by the repi-c- ? 
sentalives of the nation, tracked by the columns of \ 
BUicher and Wellington, came to rest his fugitive 1 
loot in this mansion, which must have recalled to > 
him so many gw'cel and cruel recollections 1 He \ 
remained four whole days at Malinaison, near the t 
modest tomb raised to Josephine, to the only em- \ 
press Worthy of the name, struggling yet against \ 
the thousand intrigues which were driving him to 5 
break his sword, and abtlicate his glory once again. 
Napoleon left Malmaison for Rochefort, and Roche¬ 
fort tor Saint Helena’ 

Thus the destiny of this great man began and 
ended at Malmaison. There his Mar rose, and there 
it bet. It was there he trampled under fool the 


LINES ON A GRECIAN TEMPLE 
IN MOUNT AUBURN. 


Temple of Beauty—Temple of the Grave ! 

Wrought to prrfecliun in that grunt of grace 
When heuru might smile at every coming wave 
Of light towanta the veil that hides thy pluce. 
■Well did the aneieuts lumor each high uume— 
From temple-Lahlets to racuU them o*eT— 

Thy mystic presence serveth to the same*, 

We sacrifice their faith, its pageantry Restore! 

And sweet it was, with this one thought to lie 
After the labor of protracted strife 
■While stood the pillar’d volumes not to die, 

But n<\i8cle8S hover on the verge of life. 

1 Temvle ' f Beauty—Temple of the G rave! 

( The still memento of earth’* woe and sin 
\ I.ong may the. angel at thy portal* save 

^ The builder* of thy atrengih from entering m I 
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B r HAD 

Near the clc.^^e of a bng-ht day in October, a 
merry party of young- ladies were assembled in a 
cozy little room, fronting the street par excrllcnce 
of the village of Somerlon. Of all the beauties the 
village could boast, those four girls shone pre-emi¬ 
nent. We will introduce them. 

That queenly creature, reclining so liMlessfyon 
ihe sofa, is Miss Julia Lawton—the great heiress. 

he is an orphan, and her wealth is entirely at her 
own disposal. Suitors she has without numl>er; 
her aunt’s stately dwelling of Lawton Hall in daily 
liesieged by bouquets and billets-doux, but the lair 
Julia is of the opinion that her starry eyes and raven 
ringlets would appear to better advantage in a Euro¬ 
pean draw’ing-room ; and she therefore looks down 
rather di>dainfully upon her plebeian lovers. 

Miss Mary Maurice, the young lady so gracefully 
occupying the ottoman, is really a beautiful girl. 
Those long flaxen ringlets, and clear childi^h blue 
eyes, together with her winning ways, have won 
for her the appellation of “baby Mary.” is the 
pet and the plaything of half a dozen brothers, who 
are all her seniors, and all desirous that she shall 
never quit ploying with dolls, and never confine 
those shining tresses with a comb. But “baby 
Mary-’ knows her own consequence*. She has con¬ 
sulted her mirror, and it has told her a pleasing tale; 
and, instead of dolls, sne now plays a most despe¬ 
rate game with hearts. 

That young lady in the rocking-chair, who is so 
vigorously tugging at the needle with her little gold 
thimble, is Lizzie Linton. At first sight you would 
deem that the Somerton belles had little to fear from 
her rivalry; but, when she raises her head, and you 
see the bright color come and go in her cheek, and 
the mild light in her dark gray eyes, you would 
agree, with the village gossips, that “sweet Lizzie 
Linton is the most charming girl in Somerton.” 

Lizzie is an orphan, and a poor one loo; and, 
were it not for the kindness of her brother-in-law, 
who took the lonely little one to his own home and 
promised to be to her as a father, she would be 
desolate indeed. 

Do you hear that merry laugh from the window? 
Do you see the toe of that little slipper peeping from 
beneath the folds of the curtain? The laugh and 
(be foot are the property of Maggie Atwood, the 
greatest romp the sun ever shone upon, and a favor- 
ile with every one, notwithstanding. She has the 
prettiest pair of roguish black eyes, and the most 
pouting cherry lips to be found for miles around. 
She is the only daughter of an invalid mother and a 
doting father She acts just aa she pleases, ia re- 


DIS LANE. 

I sponsible to no one, gets into numberless scrapes, 
and makes a great deal of mb chief. la ihe present 
instance, she is giving vent to a little of her pent 
^ up viviu-ily, by singing snatches of wild songs in 
i the wildest pi^issible manner. A spirited coovcr?a- 
^ lien is guing on between the other three respeciing 
j the beaux. This very in'cresling subject is inler- 
J rupied by the sound of wheels, and a scream from 

I Maggie of— 

“ Do, girls, come here! There is the greale.-l 
sfiecinien of humanity getting out of the stage!” 
The young ladies rushed to the window. A cu- 

! rioii>-U)oking individual was slowly alighting troni 
the stage. His eyes were obscured by green spec¬ 
tacles. His hair, of a flaming red, stood out, on all 
< sides of his head, like the quills of a porcupine. A 
j bright blue coat W’illi bra.ss i-utlons, and gray paiita- 
j loous, very much too short for him, completed his 
> equipment. 

Screams and peals of laughter from the windows 
told that this apparition W’hs not without its effect 
on the risible rauscle.s of the young ladies, and the 
: noise was very much increased when the man qui¬ 
etly unlatched the garden gale and advanced up the 
gravel walk. 

“Mercy on us! He’s coming right in! What 
shall we do? I hear his voice in the hall!” These 
and sundry other exclamations were checked by the 
entrance of the individual in question, who, bowing 
fiolitely to the ladies, inquired for Mr. Revere. ■ 

“ My brother-in-law is not at home,” said Lizzie 
Linton, coming forw'ard from the window; “pray 
be seated, ho will be in presently.” 

The stranger took the chair she handed him, and 
Lizzie could do no les.s than seat herself near him. 
He made some remarks upon the weather, and our 
heroine, conquering a strong inclination to laugh at 
his remarkable appearance, answered him politely. 
Lizzie soon heard laughter from the window, and 
it became very evident that her friends were audi¬ 
bly discussing the visitor. 

“ Shame on them!” she mentally exclaimed; and, 
perceiving that the stranger seemed much embar¬ 
rassed, she began a conversation which very soon 
Bet him completely at his ease. 

When Mr. Revere entered the room, be found 
the trio in the window seal shaking with laiigblef, 
and his little sister in earnest conversation with his 
visitor. 

“Ha! my friend,” he exclaimed, “I am happy 
to see you Lizzie, this is Mr. Theophilus Beggs, 
\ a college chum of mine, and a highly valued friend^ 
I Introduce him to your companions,” 
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Poor Lizzie performed, with infiaite grace, the 
not very enviabie taj*k of introduciag Mr. Boggs to 
the proud village beauties, who returned bis low bow 
with a scornful curl of the lip. Mr. Revere Jed off 
his friend to his office^ oa business matters, but 
stopped an instant at the door to whisper to Lizzie^ 

« Mr. Boggs is a schoolmaster from New England, 

1 hope you will pay him every attention.” 

When Lizzie communicated this piece of inform¬ 
ation to her visitors, they declared, with one voice, 
that it was Bbamcful for Mr. Revere to make such 
a fuss with a mere schoolmaster. 

Miss Julia, with a toss of the bead, ^‘wondered 
what the world was coming to, when vulgar Van- 
kees were allowed to mingle in genteel society.’* 

“He is not vulgar,” retorted Lizzie, “ though be 
has an ugly name, and is not very prepossessing in 
appearance; yet his conversatioa betokens him a 
gentleman.” 

“ I wonder if he is to stay here altogether,” said 
Mary Maurice. *‘I know my brothers won’t let 
me come here to see you, Lizzie, if be does.” 

“Why, Lizzie,” cried Maggie Atwood, “how 
could you keep your countenance, with those great 
green eyes staring at you all the lime ? And such 
hair, and such a shocking coat! And the merry girl 
flung herself on a chair, laughing heartily. 

The gentlemen soon returned, and Mr. Revere 
apologised for leaving his guest to the tender mer¬ 
cies of the young ladies, as he had promised his 
Wife to spend the anernoon with her, in a visit to a 
lady who lived ten miles from Soraerton. 

An awkward pause followed his departure. Mr. 
Boggs essayed to draw Miss Lawton into a con- 
versation, but her cold sneer and reserved manners 
Chilled him into silence. Mary Maurice had thrown 
herself upon the rug, and was busily caressing the 
kitten, when Mr. Boggs, drawing his chair close to 
Iho fire remarked upon the beauty of the animal, and 
'Whether she was fond of pets. She shook 
back the cloud of ringlets from her fair forehead, 
and, gazmg childishly up in his face, made him no 
answer. Mr. Boggs repealed his remark in a louder 
ce, thinking that perhaps the young lady might 
^ silvery laugh was his only answer, and 
baby Mary” turned to the kitten again. 

Almost despairing, Mr. Boggs approached the 
P o, where Maggie Atwood was sealed rattling 
^cys. She inquired if he liked music, and, 
hi, answering in the nffirmalive, volunteered 

whea^.n” *** Kmlified, and, 

an .n ” '''**^*’ ended, was about to ask for 

nam^^f”’! "“e piano stool, asked if he knew the 
to know' i” ■*'** anxious 

vociferT; A '>•** O" hie fac*, 

inattomew.’ «»">>,” and left the 

to aanoun i,'” * ' ' servant entered 

announee that tea was ready. 


Lizzie did the honors of the table, and endeavored 
to draw her friends into conversation.- At first it 
seemed that her efforts were to be unsuccessful, the 
young ladies preserving a frigid silence. At last 
Lizzie’s little niece Lily, in endeavoring to reach a 
templing cake, lost her balance and fell from her 
chair. As she fell, she caught the arm of the ser¬ 
vant, who was about to hand a glass of water to 
Mr. Boggs The water streamed down over Liz¬ 
zie *s dress, and the broken glass nestled amid the 
rich braids of her hair; but she set everything to 
right-s with her accustomed sweetness, soothed the 
frightened child, and resumed her seat at the table 
as though nothing had happened. 

AAer this mi.^hap, the ice seemed broken, the 
girls talked glibly; but it would have been far better 
had they been silent. Julia complained about /wr- 
veuus, and talked very wisely about schoolmasters. 
Maggie Atwood turned the conversation upon gen¬ 
tlemen’s dress, and wondered whether it were the 
fashion to wear blue coats and metal buttons; while 
Mary, with great naiveti, turned to Mr. Boggs and 
asked him what was the price of green spectacles. 

Mr. Boggs, protesting his supreme happiness in 
being able to gratify her curiosity, informed her of 
the place where his own were procured, and gave 
her the exact cost ol them, at the same lime, gravely 
hoping she might never be so unfortunate as to need 
them. This last sally somewhat abashed the young 
lady, who hung her head and said not another word. 
Immediately after, Julia Lawton rose from the ta¬ 
ble, and, followed by the test, led the way to the 
parlor. 

Very soon, to Lizzie’s grest snrpri.,e, the girls 
asked for their bonnets, although they had purposed 
spending the evening with her; and, though she 
begged them not to go, she was soon left alone with 
Mr. Boggs. 

Now, a uu-d-uu with a gentleman was Lizzie’s 
aversion; but she soon discovered Mr. Boggs to be 
as different from the Somerton beaux, in intellect 
and wit, as ho was in appearance. 

The hours flew by very pleasantly, and if Lizzie 
was plea..ed with Mr. Boggs’ conversation, he was 
equally charmed with her sprightly remarks. Liz- 
z.e ^ssessed ,he faculty, as agreeable as it is rare 
of being an inlelligent listener. Every passing 
thought and feeling was pictured on her glowing 
face; and, liefore the evening was over, Mr. Boggs 
was decidedly in love. 

When Lizzie laid her head on her pillow that 
mght. she thought of Mr. B..ggs, „ot ,he green- 
spectacled, blue-coaled, red-haired stranger, but as 
an agreeable and highly intelligent man, for whom 

love owl “ishl ripen into 

Boggs whispered Pride. “ But he is so intcUigent 
w noble m bis every thought, I could love him for 
bis real worth,” chimed in Conscience. 

The next morning, as Lizzie was entering the 
village store to make a few purchases, the ,p* „did 
equipage of Mrs. Lawton whirled up to the door 
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and Mis.s Julia alighted. A heariv greeting- pass^ed 
between the two friend!*, Julia exclaiming— 

“Lizzie, you arc the very one 1 w’ant to see. I 
have a whole budget of news to unfold to you. 
La't evening, when we were all laughing at Mr. 
L«>gg“*’ de.'Cent from the stage, little did I think that 
there was a distinguished foreigner in the same ve¬ 
hicle, gazing intently at us all the time. He is an 
Italian count, young, rich, and handsome, and he 
has taken rootns at the Widow Markley’s. 1 saw 
him pass the Hall this morning, and he looked so 
handsome, in his sportsman’s dress, that I lost my 
heart direelly. Aunt is going to give a grand dinner 
party, and invite all the village, so I came down to 
the store to order glass and china, and I want you 
to go home with me to help.” 

Here we must observe that no party was ac¬ 
counted complete unless Lizzie had n hand in tlie 
arrangements, and a wedding was but half a wed¬ 


ding if Lizzie w'ere not the bridestnaid. 

As Lizzie sat in the carriage beside her friend, 
she could not help remonstrating with her on her 
imprudence in fulling in love W'ith an entire stranger, 
and inquired what Mrs. Lawton thought of the 
affair. 

“Oh! Lizzie,” Julia replied, “you know I am 
mistress at home, and my aunt is so anxious to be 
rid of me, that she would marry me to a schoolmas¬ 
ter, if h * did but ofler himself.” 

Our fair friends were soon ensconced in the filudy, 
making out a list of invitations. 

“ Shall I ptit down Mr Boggs, the erudite Theo- 
philus?” Julia asked, rather mischievously. 

“ Certainly,” was Lizzie’s blushing reply. “ He 
is my broih'er’s gueM ; and, in my opinion, is as 
worthy of alicniion os your count with the unpro- 
nounecable name. ’ 

“His name is perfectly euphonious.” said Julia, 
tartly, “ which is not the ease with every one’s. I 
have it at my tongue’s end—Joachim Marascliino- 
delopodi. I have l>ecn brightening up my French, 
os I uiulerslaiui he speaks our language very imjKW- 
fectly. Oh dear! only think, I have pul down his 
name instead of Maggie Atwood’s, in her invitation. 
I would not have her to know of my intentions for 
the w'orld; it would be all over the village l>efore 
dinner-time.” , i 

The days soon sped away, and that of the grand 
dinner-party arrived. Lizzie Linton, simply mured 
in a clear muslin, with no ornament in her rich 
brown hair aavc. a aingle ro«l.ud, entered the 
m..rnificent drawing-room at Lawton Hall, leaning 
on'the arm of Mr. Bogg,, who,e bras, Imtionn 
ahone brighter than ever on that detectable b ne 
coat At the upper end of the room alo.>d Julia, 
in eamei.. conversation with the count Lizaie 
thought rhe had never eeco her friend look ao peer- 
leaalvheanliful. Her aplendid Bgure was armyed 
in a crimson velvet, which contrasted well with her 
dark complexion. Pearls gleamed amid her raven 
,re.ses, and a ainglc diamond sparkled on her 


bosom. 
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The count was tall and slender, with long curling 
hair, and a most leroeious mustache, which gave a 
very frightful look to his countenance. It was evi¬ 
dent that Julia was enraptured with his conversa¬ 
tion, although the bystanders could di>e^vernothing 
more than a tew hackneyed compliments to his fair 
hostess, and a great deal of extravagant praise of 
Count Joachim Mara-chinodelopodi. 

Julia introduced Lizzie to him. The count 
stared at her through his glass, stroked down hi:* 
mustache, and took no other notice of the blu'shing 
girl than by saying to Julia, in a voice meant to be 
very terrible— 

“ Vewy lolewablc for America, mais in Europe, 
aw ! ’ 

The Siimerlon beaux, although most of them 
heard this decision, did not appear to set much 
value on it, for Lizzie was decidedly the belle of 
the room. 

Once during the evening Mr. Boggs chanced to 
be standing near Miss Lawton and the count, when 
the lady let full her handkerchief Seeing that the 
count was not inclined to pick it up, Mr. Boggs 
very politely handed it to its fair owner, when Jo¬ 
achim, At., looking very fiercely on the speciaclei, 
ejaculated, “Aw! de puppy! In my contree, dc 
ladies, ven dey drops dory mouchoirs, ring de bell 
for de servant to pick dem up.” To which valu¬ 
able piece of informatioa Miss Julia replied by t 
most benignant smile. 

The party pa.sscd off, as all parties do, with a 
great many compliments, some tom dresses, a few 
broken glasses, and not a few heartaches. The 
next morning it was reported through the village 
that Miss Lawton was engaged to the count, and 
the news was confirmed by Julia herself, who came 
to Lizzie Linton to be congratulated. 

The count and his fiaurie were now to be daily 
seen driving at a furious rale through the village, 
or walking most romanlicully over the beautitol 
hills among which it is embo.somed. The et*unless 
elect had drop|M?d, at her hwer’s command, all her 
village orquaintunees save Lizzie Linton. He hod 
even wished to include her with the rest; but Julia, 
who had a little of her old spirit remaining, insisted 
so velieraentiy on retaining her friendship, that Jo¬ 
achim was obliged to yield. 

The count wa.s e.xtremely desirous that their 
marriage should take place immediately; here 
again he was overruled, as, according to Julia s 
idea, no one could marry them but the bishop, and 
it would be some time before be could visit ibo 
village. In the mean time, preparations went on 
rapidly, and numerous were the rumors re'-pectmg 
the bridal dress and the bridal cake. Huge boxes 
were continually arriving at Lawton Hall; tbe 
drawing-room was being entirely fitted up with 
new velvet furniture, and magnificent lace curtains 
were purchased for the windows. All fh« villagers 
stared and wondered, and were no wiser than 
before. 

I3n» this grand wooing was not the only one going 
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on m the village. Mr. Boggs’s talents, his wit, his 
manifold good qualities, were making, slowly, but 
surely, a deep wound in Lizzie’s heart. His awk¬ 
wardness, his ugliness, his name, were all forgotten, 
and his occupation was now the only stumbling- 
block. To wed a schoolmaster, and assist in teach¬ 
ing country children, Lizzie thought would be im¬ 
possible. But even this difficulty vanished, and 
Lizzie nobly surrendered her heart to the keeping 
of Mr. Boggs. Very soon after, Mr. Boggs came 
striding into the parlor, aud informed her that he 
had succeeded in obtaining a school, with but a 
small salary, it was true, but upon which he thought 
they might live comfortably. Lizzie referred him 
to Mr. Revere, who had, all along, encouraged his 
suit. Her brother gave his approval, and prepara¬ 
tions for the wedding were begun accordingly. 
They were not very expensive ones, however; for 
Lizzie made her own wedding-dress, and Mrs. 
Revere raized up the cake. 

It so fell out that the day fixed on for the cere¬ 
mony was the very same that was to see Julia 
Lawton metamorphosed into an Italian c^ountess. | 
Miss Lawton was to be married in the morning, and 
her aunt alone was to witness the ceremony; while 
Lizzie’s nuptials were to be celebrated in the good 
old-fashioned style, at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and the whole village to be invited. 

The wedding mom at length arrived. A large 
traveling carriage was seen standing in front of 
Lawton Hall. Trunks, large and small, were piled 
upon it, and the villagers whispered that the newly- 
married pair were to start for Europe immediately 
after the ceremony. A crowd of boys and idlers 
Was collected on the lawn, all anxious to get a peep 
at the bride. At nine o’clock the count, in his 
bridal suit, dashed up to the door. On this eventful 
morning he looked even fiercer than ever; and, 
flinging the reins to a servant, he sprang from his 
horse and ran up the hall steps, casting a contemptu¬ 
ous glance on the crowd of villagers. 

“ Now,” thought they, “ we shall soon see the 
bride.” But they were doomed to be disappointed. 
Scarcely had the count banged the door behind him, \ 
when Mr. Revere, his horse all in a foam, came < 
cantering up the avenue. He hastened into the ^ 
house ; and soon two or three servants came forth. > 
One was sent for the doctor, another for Lizzie Lin- $ 
ton, and a third for a constable. Before dinner-time ^ 
the news was all over the village. It seems that 
Mr. Revere, suspecting all was not right, had made 
some inquiries respecting the count, and had disco¬ 
vered that he was an apprentice to a French hair- : 
dresser; and that, having heard of Julia’s v^nckant : 
for foreigners, he bad absconded with some of his 
master’s money, and had succeeded in palming him¬ 
self upon the infatuated Julia and her credulous 
■out as an Italian count. Such a scene at Lawton 
Hall! Miss Julia in a towering passion, her aunt 
m strong hysterics, the count arrested for robbery, 
and sweet Lizzie Linton flitting like an angel of 
mercy through that disorderly mansion. The trunks 
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\ were taken from the carriage, the count conveyed 
\ to the city, and Julia hid her throbbing head on Liz- 
i zie’s bosom, and told how she was humbled. 

^ The villagers were astounded at this unexpected 
^ revelation, but were confident they would not be 
j disappointed in Lizzie Linton’s wedding—that they 
were sure of. But, on the afternoon of that day, 

I Mr. Boggs suddenly disappeared, and they began to 
J fear that Lizzie, like Julia, would be a deserted 
I bride. Mr. Revere shook bis head, and said it was 
; very strange, and Lizzie had a good long cry in her 
j own little room. The bridesmaids came in and 
I whispered their fears. Lizzie must dress, at any 
i rate, so that, if the man did come, the company 
I might not be kept wailing. The great clock on the 
I stairs struck seven as Lizzie placed the last orange- 
j blossom in her hair. As she turned from the mir- 
j ror, heaving a deep sigh, a carriage drove up to the 
j door. Some of the company, of course. No, it 
was Mr. Boggs’ voice that sounded through the 
hall. Some one tapped at the door. It was Mrs. 
Revere, who told her that Mr. Boggs wished to see 
her. “What can he want at such a time?” the 
bridesmaids exclaimed. Lizzie tremblingly de- 
scended the stairs; but, upon entering the parlor, 

I she saw no Mr. Boggs, but a gentleman of strikingly 
I band^<ome appearance wa.s standing near the door. 
Supposing him to have business with her brother, 
she said, half aloud— 

“ I thought they told me Mr. Boggs was here.” 

“And he is here, dear Lizzie!” replied a well- 
known voice. 

Lizzie stood still, her eyes fixed upon the stran¬ 
ger ; but she sought in vain for the red hair and 
green spectacles. This Mr. Boggs had dark curl¬ 
ing hair of his own, and eyes that seemed to read 
her every thought. 

“ I beg pardon, dearest, for the deception I have 
practiced. My name is not Boggs, but Charles 
Clifton. I am no Vankee .«choolmaster; although, 
as I am a resident of Boston, and a Professor in 
—College, I know not how far I am entitled to 
the name. Forgive me for deceiving you so long; 

I wished to see how far real worth, accompanied 
by ugliness and lowliness, would go to gain a pure 
heart. I felt sure that whoever loved Theopbilus 
Boggs would love him for himself alone. Will you 
accept me as his substitute?” 

Lizzie did not say no; but she did say— 

“ Oh! The—Charles, I mean, why did you leave 
me this afternoon ? I was so afraid you were not 
coming back again.” 

“ That, Lizzie, is soon explained. I wwi/ this 
afternoon to the city to bring my mother and sisters 
to see you, Lizzie ; and I knew, if I told you before¬ 
hand, yon would be asking a hundred questions, and 
would manage to discover my secret.” 

“ May we come in ?” said one of the bridesmaids, 
who were all dishonorably listening at the door; 

“ the minister is wailing.” 

But the minister did not wait long; and soon 
young Mrs. Clifton was chiding Mr. and Mrs. Re- 
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vere, who bad been in Ihe secret all the time. As 
lor the mother-in-law, she was so charmed with her 
new daughter that she declared, if she had known 
what a pearl Charlie had hid in this liltie village, 
she would have betrayed his secret long before. 

Of course, Maggie, Mary, and Julia made suit¬ 
able apologies for their rudeness to the ci-devant 
Bogg.s. 


Julia, having verified the proverb that “all is not 
gold that glitters," lived and died an old maid; 
while sweet Lizzie Linton, as we must call her, in 
her happy relation as wife and mother, fully recog¬ 
nizes that 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The man’s the man for a’ that.” 


/ 


THE ENCHANTED V/OELD. 

BT L. W. MKXCU. 


The benign watchcare of guardian spirits seems 
to be inculcated by the Sacred Scriptures. Thus 
the page of inspiration bears the record : “ The Sad- 
ducees say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit; but the Pharisees confess both.” 
Nothing more would seem to be the purport of this 
passage than simply to express the historic fact, 
that a part of the Hebrew nation believed in the ex¬ 
istence of angels and invisible spirits. In other ' 
places, however, there are more direct intimations, ; 
and passages which undoubtedly sanction this be- ; 
lief with the authority of Revelation. ] 

“ Are they not all ministering spirits ?” “ Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for 
1 say unto you their angels do always behold the 
face of my father which is in heaven.” The com¬ 
panionship of attendant angels to the saints here 
seems explicitly inculcated. The heart of humanity 
is gladdened, and takes courage at the recital, so 
beautifully paraphrased by the poet— 

“ How cheering the thought that the spirits of bliss 
Will bow their bright wings to a world such as this, 
Will leave their sweet home in the mansions above, 

To breath© o’er our bosoms some message of love. 

“ They come, on the wings of the rooming they come. 
Impatient to lead some poor wanderer home, 

Some pilgrim to snatch from this stormy abode, 

And lay him to rest in the arras of his God." 

In this sketch, the Scriptural view is first intro- ■ 
duced to show in what manner the belief in spirits | 
was intended to operate as an element of Christi- ? 
aniiy. And thus far we faithfully and implicitly | 
believe; but further the mystic seduces us in vain. | 
The beautiful dreams of Plato and the imaginative | 
poets delight us in common with mankind; but it is ^ 
in the sense of dreams. ^ 

How strange is the incident related of the poet j 
Shelley ’ Visiting a rural scene in the vicinity of | 
London, accompanied by a friend, after gazing upon | 
It* beauties for a time, “ he stopped suddenly in the 
midst of his rapturous praises, and, looking into the 
eyes of his friend, burst into a flood of tears. It 
was a long lime before he could speak; and, when 
his friend insisted upon knowing the cause of such 
an expression of feeling, be replied that, somewhere 


in his previous existence, he bad gazed at that iden¬ 
tical landscape; and yet he knew that, in body, he 
had never stood where they then stood. He was 
sure that, at some previous lime, he had done so; 
for it came upon him as an old familiar spot, and it 
must be that in spirit he had seen it.” Such a de¬ 
claration is accounted venial, while under the “fine 
frenzy" of Castalia; but in a sober moment, when 
the poet resumes Ihe man, it can only excite a min¬ 
gled leeling of contempt and pity. It appears the 
more serious, since it leads one to overlook the dis¬ 
tinction of right and wrong, as well as of the real 
and the imaginary. 

But, in their own proper sphere, the exquisite 
images of poetry and philosophy, as sources of the 
sublime and beautiful, as springs of high and lofly 
emotion, have always been valued and admired as 
the very poetry of life. Nor is their use restricted 
to pleasing hints and allusions, to paint a naoral or 
adorn a tale." They have beguiled the tedious 
hour, and charmed away life’s sorrows, adorning 
and beautifying its course with their emotions. 
They have aided and illustrated the expression of 
thought, and cultivated a sense of the pure and 
beautiful in nature. And, so far as they conduce to 
these ends, so far is it salutary at times to yield to 
the illusion of their charmed spell. 

The gracious presence of invisible angels has al- 
reaily been shown—a well-known allusion to which 
is attributed, by the poet Milton, to Adam, “the 
comeliest man of men," in conversation with Kve— 

“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake and when m’C sleep : 

All these, with ceaseless praise, bis works behold 
Both day and night." 

“ How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator !" 

Kindred to these spirited lines, though it be not 
the original, is the aublime vision of Isaiah, where 
the seraphim cry one to another, and proclaim Ihe 
supreme holiness of •* the J^ord of hosts: the whole 
earth is full of His glory.” But the doctrine of in- 
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visible spirits has pervaded literature from its very 
infancy. How naturally does it enter the fond 
dreams of childhood, along with the earliest intima¬ 
tions of Immortality ! As, in the freshness of new¬ 
born vigor and hope, youth looks abroad on the 
clear and vast heavens studded with sparkling stars, 
it ‘is then that new images of a purer world, a spi¬ 
ritual life, and angelic beings spring up unbidden. 
They live ever after in the soul, though unseen, 
awaiting the future sanction of revelation, and those 
‘‘varieties of untried being, the new scenes and 
changes we must pass.” In such an hour, amid 
“ the sweet influences of the Pleiades,” how almost 
unconsciously, in Fancy’s listening ear, is heard the 
sublime music of the spheres, of which the great 
poet of nature has sung in the immortal lines— 

“ Sit, Jessica; look how the vault of heaven 
Is thick inlayed with patins of bright gold. 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou behold’st, 
But in its motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls. 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Does grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” 

Again, when the landscape is strewed with the 
graceful livery of spring, and birds are singing 
sweetly amidst the boughs of mingled verdure and 
blossoms, the soil hum of bees is heard, and all na¬ 
ture teems with new and varied lile, till evening 
slowly spreads her silvery veil over the magic 
®c«ne—it is then, while contemplating the obscure 
mingling of light and shades, that sprites, and merry 
elves, and 

“ Twilight fairies haunt the sacred scene; 

By Fancy charmed, the woods and valleys smile. 
And Spring, diff'usive, decks the enchanted isle.” 

Or when the scene is changed to the greater 
splendors of summer, the sun sails majestically on¬ 
ward like a sea of fire, his fervid beams falling upon 
the rich and gorgeous foliage; the streams have a 
lovelier flow; and the west wind breathes in softer 
murmurs. Still, all nature is pervaded by a vivid 
life and vigor w’hich nourishes and lives w’ithin, 
over which the verdure of the fields seems to be 
drawn as a veil; even 

” The air 

Is living with its spirit, and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness. 

” Earth is veiled 

And mantled with its beauty; and the walls 
That close the universe with crystal in. 

Are eloquent with voices that proclaim 
The hidden glories of immensity; 

And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 

Unfading beauty, and unyielding power.” 

Similar, though seemingly diverse, were the 
emotions of Frederika Bremer on beholding the 
storms and frosts of the Swedish winter. “The 
air was dimmed as by a heavy fall of snow, dark¬ 
ness increased, and it became night. And, in the 


I depth of that endless winter night, she heard la¬ 
menting voices from the east and from the west; 
from plant and animal; Iroin dying nature and de¬ 
spairing humanity; and she saw' life with all its 
beauty and love, its throbbing heart, buried alive 
beneath a chill covering of ice. Heaven seemed 
i dark and void : there seemed to her no eyes, as 
I there was no heart. All was dead, or rather, all 
i was dying, excepting pain.” “ I believe that some- 
I tning similar takes place in every human being that 
j is born to a deeper life.” 

j Whdt but the like dulcet sounds of fantasy have 
? transmitted the name of Campanella, the imprisoned 
j philosopher of Spain ? All things in nature, he 
I says, feel; else W'ould the world be a chaos; nei- 
I ther would fires tend upward, nor stones dowmw'ard, 

I nor waters to the sea; but everything would remain 
I where it was. Heat therefore has power, and 
! sense, and desire of its own being; so have all 
other things, seeking to be eternal like God, and in 
; God they are eternal, for nothing dies before him. 
but is only changed. God said, Let all things feel, 
some more, some less. The sky and stars, too, are 
I endow'ed w'ith the keenest sensibility; nor is it un- 
1 reasonable to suppose that they sigiiify their mu- 
; tual thoughts to each other by the transference of 
i light, and that their sensibility is full of pleasure. 

The blessed spirits that inform such living and 
; bright mansions behold all things in nature, and in 
the divine ideas; they ha\'e also a more glorious 
I light than their owm, through w'bich they are elc- 
; vated to a supernatural beatific^vision. The world 
is full of living spirits; and, w ^en the soul shall be 
'I delivered from this dark cav(«*, we shall behold 
their living forms. But now vJIi cannot discern the 
images of the air, and of the winds, as they rush by 
I us; still less the angels and spirit.s, of which the 

I World is full. See how the light is diffu.ced over 
the earth, penetrating every part with endless va¬ 
riety of operation, which we must believe it does 
not perform without exquisite pleasure. 

The fine genius of the author of this remarkable 
\ passage was doubtless rendered extremely sensi- 
< live by long confinement in a Spanish prison. But 
\ the contrast of matter and spirit still suggests the 
I thought, that there may be many different forms of 
< being and sensibilities entirely unknown to us, and 
I unimagined. Yet the most sagacious intellects 
< have searched in vain into this shadowy realm. 
< We cannot bridge the chasm, nor unlock the gates 
j which close the confines of the spiritual world from 
< our mortal vision. But still allusions to the spi- 
\ ritual and invisible, like those already quoted, seem 
5 to strike a kindred chord which vibrates in every 
j heart. These are the strokes which endear to us a 
work of genius, and which linger last in the me¬ 
mory. Not to multiply instances of this ki.nd, the 
most celebrated passage in the Liisiad of Camoens 
is that in which the Spirit of the Cape, rising in 
wild majesty amidst his stormy seas, threatens the 
daring adventurer upon his unploughed waters. 
The imagery is so striking that, when once read, it 
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can never be forgotten; and, besides being the most 
acceptable to seafaring men, it is the most admired 
by the literary reader. 

Jt would be interesting to trace the history of the 
belief in spirits, fairies, and genii, did not its length 
forbid. But, in closing this brief sketch, the pic¬ 
turesque lines of Coleridge may yet claim attention, 
since they are considered to convey a revelation of 
his poetical faith and belief:— 


And apinu; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being huuseif divine. 

“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths—all these have vanished: 
They live no longer in the faith of reason! 

But still the heart doth need a language; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names; 

And to yon starry world they now are gone, 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down.” 


“ Oh, never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels ! 'Tis not merely 
The human being’s pride that peoples space 
AVith life and mystical predominance ; 

For fable is love’s world, his house, his birth-place; 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays, and talismans, 


FAIRY 


GLEN. 


BY KAKIK 


ROSEAU. 


The very prettiest residence in all the neighbor¬ 
hood of Elfini^ale was in the glen on the edge of a 
wood, about a half mile from the village. At least 
so everybody thought who loved the w'orks of Na¬ 
ture better than those of Art. The house was an 
old, dark atone mansion, which had been built pro¬ 
bably a century previous. A wide ball passed 
through its centre, having the parlor and sitting- 
room on one aide, Md the dining-room and kitchen 
on the other. Tbejf; was nothing in the old house 
Itself to attract att/ution; it was just such a one as 
you may see in a thousand other places without no¬ 
ticing at all, unless it might be for the purpose of 
deciphering the initials of its original proprietors, 
which are rudely carved upon the gable end. You 
could rarely see, however, a more beautifully laid 
out garden, or one that afforded a better collection of 
llowers and a greater variety of trellis frames to 
support them. No wonder, either, for the former 
had been selected from the very best gardens, and 
jhe latter made by the most tasteful artisans w'hich 
the neighboring city aflbrded. The box hedge was 
trimmed with the nicest care and precision. Yet 
there was nothing stiff or formal in the appearance 
of the place-no twisting or torturing of nature- 
nothing to remind one of the prim formality of a 

lashionabledrawing-roora. The flower vines seemed 

from very impulse to climb over the latticed frames, 
without having the slightest tendency to gravitation, 
or any other deviation from the way in which the 
gardener wi.hed them to grow. One would d«m 
[hat Nnture w.s on good behavior here. All this 
was very beautiful, yet not more so to me th^ the 
wild, rooky ground in the rear of^e old house 
There tall forest trees intertwined their giant 
branches covered with thick foli^. A wild 
.nountain stream wandered through the ground, 
tumbling over the rocks in noisy cascades, or, with 
low, tinkling sound, gently coursing its way over a 


Stony channel. The birds and squirrels having 
been allowed for many years to build their nests, 
undisturbed by dog or gun, grew bold in their se¬ 
curity, and it was no oncommon thing to see them 
approach quite near to the inhabitants of the dwell¬ 
ing, to obtain the food which was scattered for their 
beneflt. Fairy Glen the neighbors named if. 

This was the residence of “Uncle and Atmt 
Dudley,” as all ELfindale called them. They are as 
much your kindred and mine as they were theirs, 
dear reader; so, if you please, we will improve the 
relationship by forming an intimate acquainUnce 
with them- 

Uncle Dudley was in the very springtime of old 
age. That term expresses exactly what I mean, so 
pray do not call it a contradictory one. Imagine 
for yourself a man of sixty years, in person tall and 
erect, with a bright blue eye, well-formed features, 
a complexion embrowned by exposure, and hair as 
white as snow. But you will form no correct idea 
of Uncle Dudley unless you throw over his counte¬ 
nance the mild, holy expression which it always 
wore—true index of his gentle character, in all 
harshness of judging, and wrong passions, he was a 
very child; but, in the holier attributes of mercy and 
goodness he was well learned, having been taught 
of Him “ wbo is meek and lowly in heart.” 

Aunt Dudley was younger than her husband by a 
few years, small in stature, and beanliful in face- 
yes, beautiful, although more than fifty years old; 
for her beauty was the kind that outlives the period 
of youth. The roundness of figure was gone, and 
the glowing complexion had faded to a more delicate 
hue; but her eye wore its pure expression, and her 
countenance the charm of gentleneM and intelligeoce. 
It was a question with the young pet^le Elfin- 
dale whether Uncle and Aunt Dudley had been a* 
one time different in disposition, and years of con 
atant interoourse had produced the perfect similarity 
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which existed between them, or if from the time of 
their marriage they had been so well fitted for each 
other. 

Fairy Glen was the loveliest spot near the village, 
yet many could recollect when a blight more drear 
and lasting than that of Nature had fallen upon its 
household. The merry voices of children were once 
heard in ringing tones calling echoes from the rocks, 
and their active figures had sported playfully among 
the trees and flowers. Yet the voices ceased, and 
the forms disappeared, one afler another, until one 
thoughtful boy, with a serious cast of countenance 
and subdued voice, alone was seen lingering among 
the trees. These trials had pierced the hearts of 
father and mother with a deep grief; but a heavenly 
hope and trust were theirs, and earth’s disappoint¬ 
ments could not bring despair. Their trials only 
tended to soften and subdue their spirits to more 
perfect Christian characters. Affliction to them had 
“ afterward yielded the peaceable fruits of righteous¬ 
ness.” 

Fairy Glen was the favorite resort of the young 
people of the village, particularly the young ladies. 
Uncle and Aunt Dudley loved them all, and ever 
gave them an affectionate and cordial welcome ; and 
the garden and orchard were universally acknow¬ 
ledged to produce the very finest fruits—from early 
strawberries to the luscious peaches and grapes of 
autumn. In the simplicity of your hearts, perhaps, 
my dear readers, you may imagine that these were 
the chief attractions to the young visitors. If so, you 
are very much mistaken ; the person of Mr. Allan 
Dudley, sole heir to Fairy Glen, being by far the 
most powerful magnet. 

In figure, Allan Dudley somew'hat resembled his 
father. His dark brown hair was thick and glossy, 
and his eyes very dark—black, you might call them 
at first sight; but a closer inspection would prove 
them to be blue, shaded by long black lashes, which 
imparted the darker hue. His face was very intel¬ 
lectual, and serious and thoughtful in its expression; 
yet at times it was lighted up by a brighter smile 
than is ever seen upon a less grave countenance. 
Are you a connoisseur in such matters ? If so, you 
might doubt Allan Dudley’s claim to being hand¬ 
some, but it would certainly be best not to mention 
such doubts to the Elfindale people, for frowms 
would darken the brows of fair ladies, and gentle¬ 
men Would wonder at your Ixildness in venturing to 
express such an opinion. Everybody m the village 
considered him handsome, and it would not be worth 
while for you to try to undeceive them. He seemed 
perfectly unconscious, however, of such being the 
fact, for the most universal flatterers, I think, never 
dared to breathe one word of praise in his ear; or, 
if any were presuming enough to do so, the words 
probably produced about the same effect upon him 
as if he were told that his coat was a becoming one, 
or that his boots were a higher polish than those of 
his neighbors. In a word, he was above flattery, 
and all Elfindale knew it. His manners were dig¬ 
nified, akhough ever frank and cheerful. His 

33* 


parents loved him devotedly, and he fully returned 
their affection, giving them almost the same defer¬ 
ence which he had rendered when a child. There 
was an habitual seriousness about him even in his 
boyhood, the result of the sickness and death of his 
sisters. He possessed talents and ability, and, having 
graduated with high honors at Yale, his attainments 
might have enabled him to excel in a learned profes¬ 
sion, but he chose to remain in the quietness of his 
early home, directing in the cultivation of the farm, 
and employing his leisure hours in the improvement 
of his own mind, and in doing good wherever he 
had opportunity. Judge Marshal thought that he 
wa.s wasting his talents in not studying law, and old 
Dr. Evans expressed himself very much dissatis- , 
fied that he had not turned his attention to medi¬ 
cine, for he always predicted that Allan’s genius 
fitted him for the healing art. Even good, quiet Mr. 
Stevens, the village pastor, had been often heard 
to say with a sigh, after a conversation with him— 

“ What a pity that such powers of mind and 
real piety of heart have not been directed to the 
ministry!” 

But he had strong reasons, no doubt, for the 
choice ho had made, being ever guided by the dic¬ 
tates of good sense, never allowing mere inclination 
to direct him in any of the serious aflhirs of life; 
and all gave him credit for thus acting. 

I have tried to give you a description of Allan 
Dudley; yet I fear that I have failed after all. You 
may have an Adonis in view, or perhaps your mind 
may even go back to the sages, and select from 
among them one to whom you da^v liken him ; but 
neither model will do. He was u kind neighbor, a 
true friend, a gentle sympathizing master, a good 
son, and an humble child of God. This is the most 
correct representation of him which I can draw. 

It was early in the summer, when the large snow 
balls were scattering their white blossoms upon the 
ground, and the roses their perfume through the 
air, that Uncle Dudley received a letter from Rose 
Atlee announcing her intention of visiting Fairy 
Glen, WMth the permission of its inmates. The pa¬ 
rents of Rose Atlee had died when she was an infant, 
leaving her in charge of Uncle Dudley, who was a 
step-brother of Mrs. Alice’s, as guardian, and Mrs. 
Reynolds, a maternal aunt. This charge, as it re¬ 
garded the former, had been almost entirely nominal 
for Mrs. Reynolds was considered in every way 
fitted to the trust, and, living at a great distance, 
had merely consulted him upon the more important 
concerns of her niece ; acting on every other occa¬ 
sion according to the dictates of her own judgment. 
But this letter from Rose brought intelligence of the 
illness of her only son, and her intention of traveling 
in hopes of benefiting his health. They expected to 
be abroad for two or three years; and Rose, not 
wishing to go with them, had written to ascertain if 
it would be convenient for Uncle Dudley to receive 
her for that time. The inmates of Fairy Glen had 
not seen Rose Atlee since she was a child, yet all 
welcomed the news of her intended residence there. 
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During the visit which she had made m her child¬ 
hood, Allan, who was six years older than her^lf, 
and fond of study, had been obliged to see his little 
sanctum invaded, his books mislaid, and many of 
his manuscripts scattered upon the breeze in the 
shape of birds and butterflies, cut by her busy fingers. 
Aunt Dudley had seen the utter demolition of various 
articles of china, valued as relics; and Uncle Dud¬ 
ley had witnessed the descent of a new hat and pair 
of spectacles from Rover’s head into the canal; 
placed upon the dog’s head, not by his own eflbrts, 
blit by those of their mischievous little visitor. 
These trials were patiently borne, for the brother 
remembered his sisters, and the parents their otro 
little daughters, and they could not chide one who 
so sensiblv reminded them of their loss. Then she 
was a merry, mischievous, and wayward child, vrho 
had endeared herself to them notwithstanding her 
many faults; now she was a woman, in her twen- 
lieth year, and no doubt as much matured in mind 
and judgment as in person. . „ , 

She came at the time appointed. Her form w s 
taller, and her appearance of course more womanly 
than it was ten years before, but farther than this 
she was but little changed outwardly. There was 
the same fair complexion and glowing ch^ks, the 
„me light brown ringlets-only ™ 

confined by a corob-the same bright blue e>es, 
merry laugh, and light-hearted expression of coun¬ 
tenance. She seemed so glad to see them again, 
and returned their greeting with so much cordiality, 
that all were ready to give her the old place, or a 

warmer one in tiftir afleclions. 

.. Why, cousin Allan,” she said, usingthe familiar 
oppellation to which she had been accustomed m 
Childhood, though they were not blood relati^s 
n time has made but few alterations in you, I should 
have known you anywhere-you look just as grave 
and serious as when you used to lecture me on the 
„ght use of books, or caution me when I wanted 
I^catch the birds and squirrels that came so tempt- 

‘"f-Ari reconsider that remark a. a compliment 
’’’he asked, smilingly- 

‘’'ntTcompliment, of course,” she answered : 

* y A. u The irarden is more beautiful 

^ wifl ke^p me in employment for weeks toexp ore 
It Will ae H ^ gee whether 

'h* S” and squirrels occupy the same haunts 
the bird ascertain to a certainty 

:tirThe":lrn^.re.mwande„ 

“'o slidTyou think that your memory is retentive 

* -naWe vou to comc to right conclusions 
Tp^nCs. subjects!” Allan said, amused a. her 

“’Torves- I never forget anything which has ever 
j ’ at least any place so extremely in- 

mteresled m^at lea^^ Keynolds 

leresttng re m ^ 

J^doStbuttherewasalwayssome- 


thing' in the way to prevent her; and now 1 am to 
glad to be here emee more, that I do not thick 1 shall 
ever tire of rural beauty, or care ever again to see 
anything that will remind me of the city.” 

Allan smiled again, but the ringing of the tea bell 
prevented his answering, if he had meant to do so. 

You wish to know whether Rose Atlee was beau¬ 
tiful—do you not, dear reader? And this is just the 
most difficult of questions for ine to decide, for roy 
own mind is hardly settled upon that point. She mm 
just such a one as you may meet, in almost every 
place where ladies are assembled, without noticing 
at all, unless your attention should be directed to¬ 
wards her by another: then you would simply sty, 
“ She is agreeable looking, and rather pretty.” 
Here all interest in her would be lost. In short, she 
could lay claim to about the same amount of beauty 

as your cousin Mary, or your friend-(I 

don’t like to publish real names). Sometimes when 
animated with conversation, or by the glowing light 
of a solar lamp, you would pronounce her decidedly 
beautiful, and wonder how any could think other¬ 
wise; but, w'hen seen through a less happy me¬ 
dium, you might regard it strange that toy could 
be so discerning as to find beauty in so plain an ei- 
tcrior. With reference to her mental endowments 
and disposition, I will make no disclosures, leaving 
you to form an opinion of them according to your 
own judgment, and as they are developed by cir- 
cumstances. 

Rose fulfilled her promise of exploring every nook 
and comer of Fairy Glen, never seeming to tire of 
wandering through the woods, or following the 
course of the stream; sometimes in company, yet 
often alone with a book, whose contents she thought 
might he better enjoyed when read in the open air. 
“Because,” as she expressed it, “the pure brecw 
removed all films of doubt and of the humdrum cares 
of life from the mind, and, invigorating it with new 
strength and freshness, left it clear to receive the 
right impressions of the author.” Allan was some¬ 
times the companion of these rambles, yet 
frequently. He was poetic in temjwrament, and 
fond of nature; yet good sense and a right apprecia¬ 
tion of the practical affairs of life rendered him nn- 
willing to appropriate to ideal delights the tune whic 
should be spent in the performance of every-day 
duty. You will tell me, perhaps, that I am exalting 
the character of Allan Dudly above the highest 
standard of human excellence; that I am placu^ 
him upon the untrodden eminence of perfection, t 
is not so. I am simply showing a naturally well 
endowed mind, justly balanced, and under the con¬ 
trol of right principles. I could point out to you 
more than one such in real life; but think for you^ 
self, and you may be able to make the application 
without my aid. 

The presence of a young lady produ^ 
changes in the interior arrangements of Fairy 
in ashortlime. Theoldpiano, whichhadbwn 
chased years before as a wedding present for Mrs. 
Pudlcy, was removed from the parlor to ano 
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room, tmd replaced by one of modem stracture. 
Articles of fancy work, completed, and in process 
of completion, were scattered here and there, and 
books and magazines of lighter literature found places 
in the library and upon the centre-table in strange 
proximity to Faley, Blair, and Baxter. Sounds, too, 
were heard at variance with their former serene 
stillness—snatches of opera airs, and the words of 
popular songs, and the light step and merry laugh. 
These were very pleasing to the eye and ear of Allan 
Dudley, and, had Rose left the place, a gloomy quiet 
would have been there, equal to that which the de¬ 
parture of the birds and flowers would have produced 
in the exterior of the house; yet not more lasting 
would have been its cflects upon his heart. Ho 
would have cherished her remembrance as a pleas¬ 
ant thought, with no intermixture of sorrow to sadden 
it. Asa beautiful landscape, once enjoyed, or the 
echo of a remembered strain of melody, such a 
recollection would have haunted him in after life, 
and have left no deeper impression. A bright sun¬ 
beam, a fragrant flower, or warbling bird appeared 
to occupy almost as high a station in life; for not 
one serious word was ever uttered, and the reflec¬ 
tion of no serious thought ever shaded her brow. 

Rose had been there about a month, and they were 
sitting together upon a rustic seat on the brink of the 
stream. This spot was one which had been a favor¬ 
ite with Allan from his boyhood, as most favorable 
for pensive musiugs. He had played there with his 
little sisters in their infancy; and there sometimes 
had received, with them, the early teachings of his 
parents. Other, and sadder memories, loo, endeared 
the place to him. It was the accustomed seat of 
his sister Mary, the one who lingered longest, and 
was loved accordingly, not only for her own sake, 
but for those who were dead. She was sixteen 
when she died, and Allan fourteen. Here, in pleas¬ 
ant weather, they had sat together, she with her 
head upon his shoulder, or holding bis band, and 
speaking in a low, sweet voice the thoughts which 
a heavenly power had impressed upon her heart; 
and he listening with breathless attention, as if he | 
feared that, like the passing notes of an Eolian harp, 
they would die away in perfect stillness, and he 
should hear their soft tones no more. Ho remem¬ 
bered her last visit there, and the strange feelings 
with which he beard her language of resignation 
and hope—so wonderful for one so young, who, but 
a few months before, had been filled with all the 
buoyancy of spirit and bright anticipations of youth, 
and an expected long life upon earth. Death was 
surrounded by dreary darkness to him even at a dis¬ 
tance: yet, w'hile its blighting was upon her, and 
when the chillness and gloom of the dark valley 
might be already felt, there was no sign of dread. 
Her hand bad grasped that of a powerful Guide with 
perfect trust, and she willingly confided herself to his 
guidance to lead her safely to heaven. 

UoKnowing of these sad reminiscences. Rose talked 
in her usual playful tone of raillery, entirely regard¬ 
less of the serious countenance of her companion. 


But soon she perceived, by his vague answers and 
absent manner, that be was giving but little attention 
to what she was saying; and gradually her voice 
became more subdued and her words less frequent, 
until they ceased entirely. His seriousness was 
contagious; the smile vanished from her face, and 
she sat silently, with her gaze directed through an 
opening in the trees towards the distant horizon, 
where the sun was sinking behind a mass of purple 
and golden clouds which bad assumed various and 
fantastic forms. Thus they sat for some minutes, 
both engrossed in deep thought, and then Allan broke 
the silence. 

“May 1 eisk your thoughts?” he said, suddenly 
seeming to recollect that he was but indiflerently 
: playing the part of entertainer. 

A bright smile irradiated her face, and she wa» 
about answering in a playful manner; but the smile 
disappeared, and she said in a sad tone— 

“ I was thinking of a much-loved friend of ray 
schooldays who died in consumption. I watched 
with her the last sunset she ever saw, and it was just 
such a one as this. At her request, she was placed 
in an easy chair by the window, that she might see it 
once more, and 1 stood by her side. She died that 
very night.” 

“Were her parents living?” Allan asked. 

“No; she was an orphan, like myself,” (here her 
voice faltered,) “and her guardian was in Europe on 
business. Mrs. Brown and the other teachers were 
all very kind to her, and her schoolmates loved her 
too dearly not to strive in every possible way to 
cheer her sickness. Oh! how s;^ it was to see one 
60 young and beautiful passing away from earth, with 
all its enjoyments untasted! and yet she seemed 
strangely submissive and willing to go.’* 

There was an earnest and touching expression in 
her countenance, while she spoke, that softened 
Allan, and he said with much gentleness— 

“ If she was prepared for death, it was much better 
to be taken to heaven and made perfectly happy for¬ 
ever, before suflering the cares and disappointments 
which all who live on earth must meet. And you, 
dear cousin, are no doubt comforted by this, although 
feeling that there is much in such a death to cause 
deep sorrow.” 

“ Ye.s,” she replied, “I know that she is happy 
now; but I cannot divest my mind of the feeling 
that she is a loser by the change.’ 

“It is a natural feeling,” he said, “for which I 
cannot blame you; yet it is incorrect. Did you ever 
reason about it?” 

“I never could reason coldly, where my feelings 
were concerned,” she answered, impatiently; evi¬ 
dently intending to convey a reproof to Allan. 

He took no notice of this, but remained quietly 
looking upon the sunset for a few minutes, and then 
slowly and calmly repeated the words: “And I 
heard a voice saying unto me. Write, blessed are 
^ the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth. 

; Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
' labors. And God shall wipe away all tears from 
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ibeir eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither j likeness of him 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more j tion. In mannt 
pain: for the former things are passed away. And j traveled monkey 
they shall bring the glory and honor of the nations into j him—it is sometJ 
it. And I will be their God, and they shall be my I right —a mere in 
sons. Blessed are they that do bis commandments, < superior order of 
that they may enter in through the gates of the < much that of the 
city.” , j referred.” 

Allan spoke with much impressiveness, his eyes j Allan held up hii 

turned from her, and, seemingly unconscious of her j “ Ob, Rose, spi 

presence, he appeared! as if musing about what be j ejaculated, 
saw. She had heard the words before, but they j “I ani very mere 
received new meaning from bis lips. A strange < just: so there is no 
feeling of awe and wonder came over her, and she ? be, like the unfortun: 
gazed intently through an opening in the clouds, as j iug, whom some or 
if her eyes would pierce the veil that hid from j the hope that the cou 
human sight the city of which be spoke. Then, j mejf/sfics.”exc!aimi 
turning towards him, she said, with much frank- j what I am afraid of!’ 

jjgjjg_ I Allan smiled. 

«J have been wrong, cousin Allan, in thinking too j “ You have rightly f 
much of time, and too little of eternity, and that is I of ju.stice, and recomn 
the reason why I could not before sympathize with ! ‘‘Ido not care to pr 
your feelings. Just now I for my better thoughts / th/s evening,Kose hi 
have their mduence.” / ^ Promise to be very 

Before Allan could reply they were joined by Uncle j here Y” she continued, i 
Dudley, who, with his broad-brimmed straw hat in j the garden gate. “Jam 
his hand, was returning from a held of grain on the | surely quote the proverl 
other side of the woods. Rose was soon engaged | jesty, and on^of the pee 

,n a playful conversation with the old man, and they | diately appear/” 

le/l the place together. | Allan returned no ans.^ 

From that time Rose Alice assumed a new inter- | visitor, whose feet were 1 
est in Aiian's estimation. He thought be bad seen j He seated himself besic 
enough to prove td him that she was capable of j bis custom, commenced < 
higher feelings than be bad at 6rst supposed. Does | shower of light, silvery cc 
it seem strange to you that, with this impression, j received with much appar 
! which might else have remained unobserved, j casionally answered in the 


i likeness of himself, and capable of no other redec- 
tioa. In manners he always reminds me of the 
traveled monkey. His politeness does not become 
him—it is something which he has not in bis own 
right—a mere imitation of the polished grace of a 
superior order of beings. His form resembles very 
much that of the traveler to whom I have before 
eferred.” 

Allan held up his bauds in mock dread. 

“ Ob, Rose, spare me in your judgment 1” be 
aculated. 

“lam very merciful in my judgment, and always 
it: so there is no cause for fear, unless you may 
like the unfortunate Irishman, arrested for steal- 
, whom some one was trying to comfort with 
hope that the court would do him justice. ‘Vo 
justice” exclaimed the poor man; ‘that is just 
it I am afraid of!’ " 

Ian smiled. 

foa ha ve rightly guessed my fears. I am afraid 
fitice, and recommend myself to your mercy.” 
do not care to pronounce judgment upon you 
'Veiling,’’ Rose answered; “and, when I do, 
nise to be very merciful. But who comes 
’ she continued, seeing a gentleman opening 
•den gate. “ James Grafron! Now we may 
quote the proverb, ‘ Talk of his Satanic ma- 
nd on^of the peers of his realm will iinme* 

! diately appear/” 

Allan returned no answer, but arose to meet the 
visitor, whose feet were then upon the steps. 

He seated himself beside Rose, end, according to 
bis custom, commenced overwhelming her with o 
shower of light, silvery compliments. These were 
received with much apparent complacency, and oc- 


were noticed by him ? To me it does not. We j 
expect better ihing-s from the man of alronfr resolves 
and noble purpo.««s than from him who has scarce- 
Ir suflicieni strength to keep above a level with the j 
inferior order of creation. We think, when made < 
conscious of errors, he will bravely combat with 
them, while the feebler spirit might faint in the en- | 

counter. • I . 

..Cousin Allan," said Rose, one evening, "do I i 


tell me what you 


think of James Grafton.” 


"Person, mind, or manners—which ?” he ashed, 
with a smile. 

“All three.” . , ,, m i i.- 

"In my opinion then he is tolerably well loohing. 

I have seen so few emanations from bis mjpd that 
r cannot tell bow brilliant it may be, or how many 
volden ideas he may be hoarding up to dazzle the 
torld with their radiance at some future time. , 
With respect to manners. I think he endeavors to j 
be extremely polite and pleasing to ladies in general, ( 

and particularly to Miss At/ee.” 

.. What a mild sort of a/edge you would make! f 
AIv opinion is much more correct, at least to my 
ininking. His mind, if indeed be have one, is a I 
logging-glass, bearing upon its surface a flattered I 


fe I ” I should think,” he said, “ that you would weary 
5 S i of ibiS' lonely place, after having been accustomed 
?- I to a city lii'e.” 

e I “There is do loneliness where nolure dwells,” 
d j Rose replied. 

i I “I mean with regard to society.” 

5 “I have never found in the city,” she answered, 

I “the same amount of intellect, intelligence, and 
I refinement which I have at Elfindale. This is par- 
I ticularly the case with the gentlemen.” 

> “I would thank you for the compliment, if it were 
I not usual in all .«!uch remarks to make those present 
5 the exceptions.” 

I “ But indeed I do not mean to make any such ex- 
I ception in this instance,” Hose replied, with much 
I seeming sincerity. 

> Mr. Grafion bowed with a gratified loog, as ne 
answered— 

“ Miss Alice’s good opinion is so valuable that I 
would not willingly attribute the present compli¬ 
ment to mere flattery,” 

They were silting upon the portico, and Allan bad 
been silently listening to the conversation. When 
their visitor ceased speaking, he arose and entered 
the house. This movement attracted the attention 
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of Rose, and she glanced towards him in time to 
see that his face wore an expression of seriousness 
almost amounting to sadness. 

“What can be the matter with Allan?” she re¬ 
peated to herself. “He cannot surely be so fasti¬ 
dious as to object to my gratifying this foolish fel¬ 
low’s self-conceit.” 

Yet she could think of no other reason for his evi¬ 
dent displeasure. For awhile her attention wandered 
from her companion, and her answers to his ques¬ 
tions were given at random ; but in a short time he 
forbore questioning, and continued, in a strain of 
highly-wrought language, something with which 
he intended to enchant her. He congratulated him¬ 
self upon his entire success, for the calm moonlight 
displayed a smiling, yet thoughtful countenance, 
and gentle, earnest eyes, with slightly drooping lids, 
and bis self-esteem whispered that the smiling face 
and drooping lids were evidences of his companion’s 
enrapt attention. But no ray of moonlight penetrat¬ 
ed into the inner reces.ses of her heart, enabling him 
to read what was written there, or the perusal would 
have plained his vanity ;j|br her thoughts were not 
with him, but with Allam She had known the lat¬ 
ter long enough to feel the full value of his good 
opinion, and her conscience told her that she de¬ 
served his blame. Her heart, too, was pained by 
the effects of his conduct towards her; for, if he 
were not her lover, she still regarded him as a very 
dear friend, whose affection and esteem she was 
anxious to deserve and retain. !ifet her wounded 
vanity began loudly to complain of his strict, puri¬ 
tanical notions. 

“He had no right,” it reasoned, “to look so re¬ 
provingly upon so small an offence—if, indeed, that 
may be called an offence which is practiced by all 
young ladies without the slightest compunction of 
conscience. If, by ministering a little to a gentle¬ 
man’s vanity, we can make him happy, that is one 
good object gained, independent of winning his ad¬ 
miration for ourselves. Allan is harsh in his judg¬ 
ment upon such trifles, and there are few, if any, 
who would agree with him in this. I will trouble 
myself no longer about his ill humor.” 

With this determination she strove, and with 
some success, again to become interested in seeing 
to what extravagances her flattery, and the inordi¬ 
nate vanity of her companion, would lead him. 
Late in the evening, he departed, in the best possi¬ 
ble humor both with her and himself; fully con¬ 
vinced of his own p>er6onal attractions, and happy 
in the cx^nfident hope of winning the heart of the 
pretty flatterer. 

Was Rose Atlee wrong in giving him this high 
degree of pleasure, unthinking of the future pjain 
which a knowledge of the truth would produce? 
Or would the present self-complacency more than 
counterbalance the future mortification ? 

After her companion was gone, Rose still sat 
alone upon the portico. Her thoughts hod again 
reverted to Allan, and she felt no inclination to en¬ 
ter the house, for fear of meeting the silent reproof j 


of his expressive eye. It was perhaps a quarter 
of an hour after Mr. Grafton’s departure, wneu 
Mrs. Dudley appeared. 

“Why, my dear Rose,” she exclaimed, “you 
should not be here in the night air. Do come into 
the house. Your uncle has been quite anxious 
about you, and ^ent me to look for you.” 

“ The air has not felt damp to me,” Rose re¬ 
plied, as she arose and followed Aunt Dudley into 
I the parlor. 

Uncle Dudley and his son were there; but Allan 
was engaged with a book, and did not seem to no¬ 
tice her entrance. 

“Welcome, ray bird,” said the old gentleman; 
“ we have been waiting to hear your warbling.” 

“ My voice is so out of tune, uncle, that I fear, 
instead of a robin’s warbling, you will have but the 
harsh croakings of a raven.” 

“ No, no, Rose; a robin’s voice is never out of 
tune.” 

“ How can you contradict me, uncle ? But tell 
me what you wish to hear, and I will prove to you 
the truth of my assertion.” 

“ Let it be ‘ The lonely auld wife.’ ” 

Rose sang the simple and beautiful lines with 
much pathos. If her whole soul were not in the 
music, she was either very desirous of pleasing 
Uncle Dudley, or of attracting Allan’s attention 
from his book. If the former was her aim, she 
was amply repaid for the effort, for he was com¬ 
pletely absorbed by her song; but Allan’s eyes 
were still intently fixed upon the pages before him, 
as though there bad been no object more worthy 
of his notice. 

“ Thank you a thousand times, my darling, for 
the song said Uncle Dudley. “ Dempster him¬ 
self could not have done more justice to the words, 
or have pleased me better.” 

Rose playfully pressed her lips upon the old man’s 
forehead, in return for the compliment, and seated 
herself by his side. 

Bui it was lime to prepare for retiring. Allan’s 
book was closed, and the bell rang to assemble the 
household servants and those employed upon the 
farm. Uncle Dudley read a chapter from the Gos¬ 
pel of John, and then all knelt down while, with 
much fervor, he besought the blessing of their Hea¬ 
venly Father upon the labors of the day, and pro¬ 
tection through the night. Humble confessions of 
sin were made, and earnest petitions for pardon 
offered, and strength and grace to keep from fur¬ 
ther transgression asked of Him, “ who giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” The chapter 
read, John xvii., was one well calculated to arrest 
the attention, and the mild solemnity of Mr. Dud¬ 
ley’s tone seemed rightly fitted to deepen the im¬ 
pression. The faces of those who sat around were 
calm and serious, as though they listened with inte¬ 
rest and attention—as though their hearts shared in 
the devotion. Perhaps this was so in the main; 
yet there was one exception. 

The mild, solemn language fell upon the ear of 
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Rose but its meaning /ailed to reach her mind, for < 
it was still wholly absorbed by Allan's displeasure, j 
She knelt with the others; but the simple and elo- j 
qiient petitions, that brought calmness and peace to j 
more than one who heard, were entirely unheeded I 
by her. Her hands were li/ied, as towards heaven, j 
and her eyes closed, as if to shut out from the soul < 
a// earthly objects; but her heart was not raised I i 
with her hands —no thought of heaven was there— | 
and the closed eyes only served to allow the mind j a 
the more distinctly to contemplate earthly subjects I 
of 'bought. Pride, wounded self-love, and thoughts < ai 
of resentment towards another, and humble self- j pr 
abasement, with confession of sin and prayer for j pc 
pardon, cannot dwell together in one mind, and Rose I 
made no effort to banish the former. } fee 

All arose silently from their knees. The domes- j ‘ 
tics, with Mr. and Mrs. Dudley, led the room, and I moi 
Allan and Rose were alone together. Rose felt a j if I 
strong disinclination to go; she hardly knew why, j « 
unless from a curiosity to know whether she had j 
rightly guessed the cause of Allan's seriousness, j done 
and in hopes of ascertaining this if she remained. | o] 
Yet it was very awkward to sit there with no visi- j woul< 
ble employment, and she opened a book, as if to j own 
examine its contents. Her thoughts, however, j the dt 
were not with the volume whose leaves she was j you b 
taming, but revolving how she should most easily j with j 
commence her investigations of Allan's feelings, j bear n 
At length, she determined that it was best to appear j shall si 
as ifnot having noticed bis displeasure. With this j that inf 
conclusion, she closed the book quickly, and said, | “ Yoi 

in a careless tone—. • j 

«•' Cousin Allan, how could you be so selfish as to j derer co 
leave me alone to entertain that foolish James j ar 

Graflon?” . 

“ Because I did not think my assistance was f allowabh 
needed,” be replied, scarce/y rais/ny his eyes from j males of 

liie book which he had resumed. | various o 

“ Yon lost something by not remaining,” she J to his o, 
said not seeming to observe bis coldness; "for it | my thougl 

was highly amusing to see how eagerly, and with | to you. 3 

what confidence, he received all the complimenls I ) I have airt 

paid him.” ^ „ I 

« That would not have amused me. | Allan arc 

?>» ( i^ about to 

“ ....... ... 


mind, for j “I never could bear to be scolded,^'Rose said, 
pleasure. I pettishly. 

and elo- / Had you been a stranger to me, or one jo whom 

! I bad no interest,'^ Allan answered, I might have 
felt this less keenly; but it was very painful to 
me to see a deviation from the truth—forgive the 
expression—in one whom I rt^rd with respect 
and affection.” 

He said this very kindly, and Rose was a little 
softened. 

** You are too severe, Allan,” she said. “ There 
ire few who would think so harshly of what is 
racticed constantly by many who would scorn a 
ositive falsehood.” 

Some may deem me strict in this ; bat I do not 
5 l that I am wrong.’* 

'*! am certain that James GroRon feels much 
ire happy from my flattering him than be would 
[ had allowed him to know the truth.” 

He has Iteen deceived and ridiculed.” 

Bat he does not know it, and there is no harm 

Rose,” said Allan, viilh much gentleness, “it 
Id be far more pleasant to me to consult toy 
inclination, and assist you in apologizing for 
eception; but my conscience and f^rd for 
>otb demand that, if I speak at all, it shall be 
plainness and sincerity- Are you willing to 
me thus, without feeling vexed by what I 
ay, remembering that it is no unkind motive 
Quences me?” 

u are too solemn for so tridiog a matter. 

Jge about pronouncing sentence upon a mar- 
mid not bo more so.” 
m not conscious of being unnecessarily so- 
Some regard such deceptions as trifling and 
e. I do not. Education, and diderent esti- 
' the importance of things, teach us to form 
opinions; for these each one is responsible 
to bis own conscience. I do not wish to obtrude 
my thoughts upon you, as they are so disagreeable 
to you. You will forgive the plainness with which 
I have already spoken, and believe that 1 would not 
lie willingly harsh or severe.” 

Allan arose, and held out his hand towards her, as 
if about to close the interview, and not wishing to 


Because I do not think it right to make any one j leave any unkind impression of himself; but Rose 

” I had no desire that the conversation should terminate 


an object of ridicule.” 

a Then you think I was wrong in encouraging 
his vanity ? ’ 

« f think all departures from the truth are wrong. 
A/tan Btid this with a aiemnes. quile unusual to 

‘“^se was offended. With a flushed cheek, and 
m an eiciled (one, she answered- 
«<I was certainly not aware of Allan Dudleys 
right to act as censor of my conduct' 
‘<Ko..e,”he replied, calmly, “I wish you to j 
listen to me. I bod no desire, to reprove; but you | 
asked ray opinion, and I gave it; perhaps with j 

more sternness than X sbonid have used. If so, you j 

will forgive me." 


i tfaus abruptly. She laid her band in his, and said, 
with much earnestness— 

“I am a fooijsb girl, Allan, and have no doubt 
learned to think wrongly upon many subjects; and 
this which we are discussing may be one of them. 
I do not like to be blamed; but I have no desire to 
remain ignorant of the truth. Tell me what you 
‘ will; be as sincere, or stern even, as you ihwk you 
ought; although I will not promise to listen calmly, 
because I cannot be calm where my feelings are 
concerned.” 

He gently pressed the hand he held, and, still re¬ 
taining it, seated himself by her side. Kindly and 
aflectionately, 3 'et sincerely, he reasoned with her 
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upon her conduct towards James Graf\c«i, explain* 
ing its effect in giving him a wrong estimate of 
himself, and of her opinion of him, as well as its 
evil influence upon her own conscience. These 
were highly important in themselves; yet he spoke 
of the far greater danger of incurring the displeasure 
of Him before whom even the angels are charge¬ 
able with folly. Rose listened attentively to all he 
said. Her better spirit again triumphed, and all 
wrong feelings were subdued. Her heart acknow¬ 
ledged the truth of his reasoning, and resolved upon 
an entire reformation. New thoughts, new hopes, 
and new desires took possession of her soul. She 
felt the utter folly of the former frivolous pursuits in 
which she had been engaged, and earnestly longed 
to press forward towards a nobler and higher goal 
than any she had ever before had in view. With 
Miss Landon, she could say— 

“ I have such eagerness of hope 
To benefit my kind, 

And feel as if immortal powers 
Were given to my mind.” 

These aspirations produced a strange and delight¬ 
ful sensation, which she could not analyze. Hu¬ 
mility and*gratitude towards him who had been the 
means of arousing such feelings perhaps predomi¬ 
nated. They parted friends—more than friends ; 
Allan wondering why he had been so tardy in ren¬ 
dering to her the full credit which her noble quali¬ 
ties deserved, and Rose with a respect and affection 
for him amounting to veneration. 

It was very long before she could sleep that 
night; for her thoughts were busy with the evi¬ 
dences of Allan’s nobleness of character. Sweet 
and pure thoughts they were, too, for mingled with 
them were holy desires and high purposes. She 
wished to be just what Allan would approve of and 
love; and more than one petition arose to Allan’s 
God for strength to fulfil the resolves she had made. 

God is the hearer of humble, fervent prayer. The 
result will prove whether Rose Atlee’s were such. 

After hours of waking visions, seeming scarcely 
more like reality than those sometimes experienced 
in deep slumber, she fell asleep to dream of walking 
with Allan among the gardens of Paradise. All 
around her were bright and beautiful objects, and 
perfect bliss was in her heart, as they followed the 
course of a crystal stream bordered by fragrant 
flowers. Suddenly, there was a movement in the 
waters, and the head of James Grafton emerged 
from its depth. He stretched out his hands towards 
her, as if imploring her assistance. She would 
have attempted to rescue him, but Allan held her 
back, and, moving to the water’s edge, seemed 
about to offer his aid. It was refused ; and, with 
one strong effort, the drowning man arose above 
the surface, and, seizing her by the dress, drew her 
in after him. A strange sensation overcame her 
as she sank with him far beneath the waves, and 
she lost all recollection. Sweet sounds, like the 
melodious tones of a finely-strung musical instru¬ 


ment, aroused her from the stupor. She opened 
her eyes to find a bright ray of sunlight streaming 
through her curtains. One window-sash had been 
allowed to remain partially raised through the night. 
A beautiful oriole, whose nest hung upon the branch 
of a willow near by, was perched upon the window¬ 
sill picking some crumbs of cake, which were scat¬ 
tered there. Occasionally, he would pause and 
sing out a joyous strain of melody, as if delighted 
with his repast. It was this which awakened her. 
She lay for some minutes enchanted with the bright- 
plumaged bird and its harmonious warbling. Then 
her mind reverted to her dream, and to the events 
of the previous evening which had produced it. A 
strange feeling, akin to mortification, enme over her 
as she remembered these things. Not that she had 
acted wrongly towards James Grafton, and upon 
other similar occasions, but because she had al¬ 
lowed herself to yield so readily to Allan. She 
placed her hand.s tightly over her eyes, as if the 
absence of light would render the recollection less 
distinct. 

“ Allan will have just cause for boasting in thus 
easily sulxluing my prejudices,” she meditated. 
“ He is quite too strict in his views. It is pleasant 
to all young ladies to be admired, and the only way 
to win the admiration of most men is by adminis¬ 
tering to their vanity. If I had tried, I might have 
induced him to yield to my opinions, for the time 
at least, and that would have been something gained. 
He will think I am very easily conquered. It is 
strange how he could have acquired such control 
over me as to lead me to forget to try one single 
art to lure him to me. It would be a triumph to 
secure his heart entirely; but yet, from the very 
first, I have despaired of this. Yet he shall not 
again have it in his power to pride himself upon 
I my easy submission, for I shall certainly never 
; again yield, but endeavor to subdue him, notwith¬ 
standing his cold stoicism. He must have some 
: vulnerable part, and henceforth I shall make a 
; strong effort to find out where this is.” 

The bell for morning prayers internipted her re- 
very, and she rose to dress, with the determination 
of proving to Allan that she was in no degree hum¬ 
bled by his recent influence over her. She had no 
W'ish to disgust him by a display of self-will or 
pride on her part; but rather sought, by evincing 
; what she called a proper degree of self-respect, and 
by various gentle arts, to secure to herself the rul¬ 
ing power. She had been a reigning belle in her 
aunt’s circle, with none to dispute her right, and 
accustomed to being flattered and caressed, and 
seeing all bend, or seeming to bend, to her opinions. 
The desire of admiration had grown upon her, un- 
: til she craved it almost as a necessary means of 

I subsistence, and every effort was put forth to obtain 
it. 

Mrs. Reynolds, although in many respects a 
< sensible woman, had acted very injudiciously in 
I the training of Rose. Instead of exerting an au- 
\ thority over her, she had allowed her own better 
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judgment to be overruled by the wayward fancies I ingt and siogi^ the words of a merry song. She had 
of her niece. She could not bear to chide or cor- I placed the vase upon the ceotrc-table, when her eye 
reel the child of her only sister, whatever might be i caught the reflection of a geatleman in the mirror 
her faults. Every appealing look of Rose served I opposite. The song waa auddenly checked. He 
to remind her ol that dearly-loved sister ; and she > bowed upon hndiag himaelf observed, and she re- 
could not nerve herself to refuse any request thus j turned this acknowledgment of her presence with 
urged. There was a sacredness in her very faults, j considerable embarrassment. He waa remarkably 
for they, too, called to mind similar traits in her lost j handsome, and the polished grace of bis manners 
sister’s character. And when Rose bad grown to i displayed the dnished geatleman. She bad never 
womanhood, with her waywardness lirmly esta- < before seen him, and admiration gave a deeper tinge 
blished, it is not to be supposed that her aunt would j to the blush of embarrassment. At this moment Mrs. 
then chide or seek to control. Rose was rendered j Dudley appeared, and, nfier a cordial greeting bad 
perfect enough in her estimation, from her marked j passed between them, she introduced the straager 
resemblance to the dead both in person and mao- > as Mr. Winlhrop. 

ners, and she felt no desire to have her different s Rose immediately recognized in him the Philip 
from what she was. Allan was the first one who j Winlhrop whose talents and other brilliant attno- 
had ever presumed to reason with her upon her j tions had been the favorite topic of conversation 
conduct, as if she could do anything that was | with most of the young ladies of Elhadale. Some- 
wrong; and we need not wonder that she should j time previous to her visit, be bad left for Europe, 
rebel against his authority to do so. > and she hnew that bis friends were expecting him 

When she reached the dining-room, the family j home, although she bad not heard of bis arrival, 
had already assembled. Again they ell knelt in j During the call he fully sustained the character 
bumble confession and earnest thanksgivings to ( which had been given him, end departed leaving 
Heaven, and again those sounds fell unheeded upon i Rose perfectly fascinated by his charming manners 
the ears of Rose Atlec, while her mind was intent i and noble appearance. Allan Budiey, with his se- 
upon other and far different objects of thought. > riousness and stoicism, bad no longer anf interest in 
The servants left the room, and, with a bright j her eyes, and all her thoughts were with the hand- 
smile, she returned the morning salutations of Uncle I some and agreeable stranger. 
ft Aunt Dudley. Allan was there, but he gave no j The visits of Philip Winthrop to Fairy Gleo 
evidence, either by his countenance or manner to- j became very frequent, and he waa ever planning 
wards her, that the events of the past evening were I some new pleasure—a pic-nic to some delightful 
at all remembered by him. Rose was surprised at j haunt in the neighborhood, a boating excursion, or a 
this, for she bad expected some show of triumph, or j moonlight ramble ; or, when the weather was un- 
a slight display of deeper interest in herself. j favorable for these, a musical party within doors: 

*‘He will join me in our favorite sunset haunt,^* j for among bis other accomplishments be possessed a 

she thought, after having wailed in vain, until late j fine voice, and performed with taste upon several 

ill the afternoon, for something by which she might j musical instruments. 

guess what impression her yielding to his reasonings j Rose Atlee now seemed to live in a new world, 
had made upon bis mind. j with new desires and new objects of pursuit. Her 

With this expectation she sought the spot, bat I mornings w^ere spent in practicing Philip Wiotbwp’a 
Allan did not make his appearance. He may have I favorite music, either with him or alone, and her 
been gifled with a keen insight into character, and j afternoons in the perusal of such books as be liked, 
accordingly bad no desire to place himself within I or in listening as he read aloud. He was psss/on- 
fhe influence of her attractions, when they were to j ately fond of poetry, and Rose thought she had never 
be exerted upon his own heart. However this may j beard so eloquent a voice, or one who could so well 
be, all her eKorts proved vain: be smiled at her j express the thoughts of her, favorite authors. If 
playful sallies, and met her more serious mood with j occasionally a day passed by, some of whose hears 
ft gentler reserve which forbade her to hope that j were not spent in bis society, it was a dreary blank 
even this touched his heart. An attempt was made j to her, possessing nothing worthy of remembrance, 

at Rattering—not the gilded words with which she j Very rarely now did she join in the family circle 

sought to dazzle more common minds; but by gen- j in their prayers, for she was nearly always engaged 
tie reliance upon his aid in many things, and a con- j in some plan of amusement until a later hour than 
£diag deference to bis opinions. Many of her old I that flxed upon by the quiet inhabitants of Fairy GJeo 
studies were resumed, and his assistance was re- | for retiring, and these late hours generally prcvcol- 
quired to help her through di^cuK irapslations, or > ed her rising sufficiently early in the morning. This 
in searching for specimens to complete a botanical j grieved the kind hearts of Uncle and Aunt Dudley, 
collection. These services were cordially rendered, j for they loved her, notwitbsianding her faults; yet 
■without any apparent recegnition of the implied j they hardly knew how to increase her interest in 
compliment, and she wondered more and more at j themselves and their objects of pursuit—for she bad ' 

liijs stoicism. j become aImo.«l as e stranger to them. They regret- 

One morning Rose entered the parlor with a beau- j ted this alienation of Rose, not in its outward seem- 
tifal bouquet of (towers which she had been arrange s Jtig, but because ber heart bad lost all sympathy with 
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Ibera. There was one appeal for them—to Him 
who turneth the hearts of all; and in his ears tney 
poured out their desires. 

They could no! openly object to the attentions of 
Philip Winthrop, tor his character was irreproach¬ 
able amon^ men; yet, with much that was estimable 
in his conduct, there was an indecision, a disinclina¬ 
tion to business, and a want of stability where 
energy was most needed, which made them look 
anxiously and with fear upon the increasing interest 
which their visitor took in his society. Perhaps, 
too, there was a hope lurking in their minds that, 
at some future time, the inclinations and feelings of 
Rose should become more in accordance with their 
own—with what they believed to be right—and | 
that a mutual attachment might spring up be¬ 
tween herself and their son; but they never ex- 1 
pressed such a hope, even to each other 
Allan’s thoughts upon the subject, whatever they \ 
were, were confined closely to his own bosom, and < 
he still continued to exercise towards Rose the same | 
quiet kindness, and the same gentle reserve. Occa- | 
sionally he joined in some plan of amusement which | 
Philip Winthrop originated; yet not oAen, for his > 
time was generally occupied with other, and to him \ 
more agreeable, objects of pursuit. s 

One night Rose returned at a late hour from a | 
party in the neighborhood, and, as usual, attended < 
by Philip Winthrop. Upon entering the parlor, she i 
was surprised to find Allan Dudley there, ns it was ’ 
customary for one of the servants to wait up tor 
her. 

“ Why, Allan,” she exclaimed, 1 did not expect : 
to see you here!” 

“ Margaret had a headache, and it was inconve¬ 
nient for any o^ the rest to wait up to-night,” he an¬ 
swered. 

“ I am very sorry that I have been the means of 
keeping you up so late,” Rose said, quickly, and real¬ 
ly feeling the regret she expressed. 

- “That is quite unnecessary,” Allan replied, “for 
I fell no inclination to sleep, and was glad to have 
so good a motive for keeping awake.” 

It was not often that Allan offered a compliment, 
and Rc»se was quite, inclined to receive this as one. 
She smiled, and said— 

“ Now that I have done you such a favor, in re¬ 
turn you must tell me the subject of your waking 
thoughts to-night.” 

“But they would not interest you.” 

“ Yes, they would.” 

“ Oh no; you are mistaken there.” 

“It is impolite in you to contradict me, Cousin 
Allan.” 

“Excuse my non-compliance of your request for 
a more flattering reason than mere contradiction.” 

“ What other reason can you have?” 

“1 have not the vanity to presume that any 
thought of mine could interest one possessing the 
many attractions of Rose Atlee, and do not wish to 
be wearisome.” 

These words were merely used as a playful means 
TOL. XLIIl.—34 


of getting rid of her request, and so any one with 
le^^s vanity would have understood them; yet the 
self-love of Rose whispered that perhaps an attach¬ 
ment for herself secretly existed in the heart of 
Allan Dudley. So, with an appearance of careless¬ 
ness, she said— 

“ But is it not possible that you may be mistaken, 
and that what you think will be wearisome may 
prove highly interesting?” 

“ Oh ! no, no; I nev'er could deceive myself in so 
thinking.” 

A strong feeling possessed Rose that Allan’s 
thoughts had had some reference to herself, and 
that he was therefore anxious to conceal them; so 
she playfully laid her hand upon one of his which 
rested upon the table, saying— 

“ There, now, Cousin Allan, I will bold you in 
custody until you tell me.” 

The small hand which lay upon his own was 
white and soft, and the temptation to raise it to his 
lip-*, or at least to press it, seemed irresistible; but 
Allan did not appear to suffer from any such temp¬ 
tation, and, with the calm smile of a stoic, he re¬ 
plied— 

“ I can bear such a confinement, as long as you 
are disposed to keep me in it, with pleasure.” 

“ You are unmanageable,” Rose said, with a slight 
blu'h, at the same lime hastily withdrawing her 
hand 

“ Oh, no; not quite; but you don’t know how to 
manage me.” 

The face and neck of Rose were suffused with a 
deep crimson, and, for an instant, she imagined he 
had read all her thoughts. She looked hastily in 
his face, but there was nothing there to indicate that 
he had a deeper meaning than that expressed : yet 
all inclination to further questioning departed, and, 
after calming her voice, she said— 

“If that is the case. 1 suppose 1 must wait until I 
understand the art better.” 

“That is certainly the wisest plan,” Allan an¬ 
swered, with a smile. 

But, notwithstanding the efforts of Rose, there 
was an expression of uneasiness, almost amounting 
to pain, upon her face. Without seeming to under¬ 
stand its cause, Allan noticed this, and, with his 
characteristic kindness, tried to remove it 
Taking up a book that he bad been reading, ho 
directed her attention to some beautiful passages 
which it contained; reading in tones that Rose 
could not but acknowledge to be almost as eloquent 
as those of Philip Winthrop, and much more gentle. 
Thus he succeeded in soon dissipating her mortify¬ 
ing fears; and they talked of such subjects as Roso 
but seldom conversed upon—of higher import and 
of a nobler tendency. Very gently, too, be drew 
from her many a better thought, and yearning aspi 
ration for a higher good, which lay hidden in her 
soul beneath a gay and careless exterior. 

Once more was the belter spirit of Rose awakened 
to active thought through the instrumentality of 
Allan Dudley, and again, with a full consciousness 
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of the immorial powers of the human mind, the < 
formed good resolutions for the future. | 

For a time these feelings exerted an influence 1 
over her, and then they subsided ns before. j 

The coming of winter wrought sad changes in | 
Fairy Glen and its vicinity. The pines, whi<*h of s 
all the trees alone retained their verdure, moaned j 
drearily as the chilling winds swept through their j 
branches; and, of all the numberless choirs which < 
bad filled the woods with their meloil)', but a few \ 
scattered and almost voiceless birds alone remain- j 
ed. Yet, even amid all the chilling desolation of ) 
winter. Fairy Glen was still beautilul. The leafless | 
branches of the trees displayed a thonsnnd fantastic \ 
shapes, which could never be observed through the ) 
thick foliage of midsummer; and the little unfrozen | 
waterfall, now open to the rays of the sun, sparkled | 
bcaulifully in the light, with the icy sprays and \ 
drops around it. The squirrel still visited occa- ) 
sionally some of his former liamifs, and pawed i 
among the dead leaves for nuts, while the ground j 
was yet uncovered by snow. Then, too, there is | 
something so exhilarating in a snow storm, espe- | 
cially in the country! It is with a sort of ecstasy 
that we watch the pure white snow-flakes gradu¬ 
ally covering up all objects; and when the clouds 
have scattered, and the sun shines out, there is new 
beauty in the dazzling whiteness. 

“ Y'ou will weary of the country when the winter j 
comes,’’ Rose Alice’s city friends foretold in their 
letters during the summer: and ^he did sometimes | 
long for the goyety of a city life. Yet not often, for 
the pleasure-seeking portion of Elfindale still kept 
up a round of excitement equal to that of the 

summer. I 

“Not another party, Rose?” said Aunt Dudley, | 
with an inquiring glance at the former, as she laid 
an ornoinental envelop with its enclosure in the 

curd-receiver. 

.‘Yes; a sleighing party for to-morrow, she 


“ But you do not mean to accept it f 
“Certainly I do.” 

.. Do you think it right to expose yourself to the 

danger of increasing your cold?” 

“ You are too careful of me, aunt; there is not the 

«li 2 ble^l cause for fear.” 

.< you must exciife me, Bow; but I do not think 
I am wrong in dreading further exposure lor you, 
while you have such a severe cold.” 

An unjust suspicion crossed the mind of Rose 
fhni Mrs Dudley did not wish to see her enjoying 

L!:'seTf and she^nswered guick.y and decidedly- 

OI am perfectly willing to take the whole respon- 

sibility of mv own actions.” 

Mrs Dudley did not reply; hut the expression of 
her face was so serious and sorrowful that Rose 
feared that she had offended her. bhe did not mean 
,0 yield her point, but regretted having spoken so 
hastily. Laying her hand upon Aunt Dudley s 
Bboultler, ?*he paid— 

M Forgive me, dear aunl; I did not mean to oflend 


you. I am very, very grateful for your kind care of 
me: hut I do think you are muitaken in imagioii^ 
that the slight exposure of to-morrow will be inju¬ 
rious to me.” 

Mrs. Dudley smiled as she gave the kiss of recon- 
cil iai ion. Sho was pleased to see Rose so unwilling 
to oflend ; yet there was real sarlness in her heart at 
the wilfulncss she dl^^played where her own good 
alone had been consulted. 

The party was very select, and passed off as 
plea.'antly as those things usually do; yet Rose re¬ 
turned with a heavy heart. For the first time, she 
had s«;en much to blame in the conduct of Philip 
Winthrop. Previously the dark spots, distinctly 
ob'.ervable to others, were in her mind surrounded 
by a halo which dimmed her perception of their 
real character, and made them even pleasing to her. 
But now this enchanting radiance was fast disap¬ 
pearing, and her eyes were opening to his defects. 
Li the very outset, she had noticed signs of selfish¬ 
ness which were new to her. Then, he partook 
rather loo freely of wine (she had a very great dread 
of the lea^l approach to intemperance), and talked 
and acted in an extremely foolish way, exciting the 
amusement of some, and the pity of others. Many 
would have considered this only as a slight yield¬ 
ing to a strong temptation, which should Iw readily 
excused ; but Rose could not so regard it. A cold 
sliudder passed over her at each aside glance, con¬ 
temptuous smile, or look of pity; and she thought 
with horror of the feeling which the wife of such a 
man would have upon a similar occasion. His 
handsome jierson and fine talents were no argu¬ 
ments in his favor then, but rather served to make 
his abasement the more conspicuous. 

After a restless night of fearful dreams and 
troubled sleep, she was aroused to the full conscious¬ 
ness of a burning fever, the realization of Mrs. 
Dudley’s fears. Medical advice was procured, and 
all proper remedies used ; yet for a lime her recovery 
was considered doubtful. A gloomy silence per¬ 
vaded the whole household. Every one moved 
noiselessly through the rooms, and the quick, un- 
natural laugh of the invalid, and her delirious mur- 
murings were thus rendered the more dbtinci. 
Mrs. Dudley watched unliringiy and anxiously by 
her bedside, and each member of the family showed 
a deep interest in her welfare, either m active ser¬ 
vices rendered, or by earnest prayers in her behalf. 

The violence of her disease abated, and conscious¬ 
ness was restored; yet she was left so extremely 
weak that there seemed but little hope that she 
would be able tc gitin sufficient strength to support 
her through the winter. With the return of her 
reasoning powers, recollections of the past gradu¬ 
ally crowded her mind, imperfect at first, ns the 
dim picturings of fancy, and then with all the dis- 
tirfbtness and force of reality. These remombrances 
were dwelt upon for many hours in the day, when, 
by her low hrealhings and closed eyes, Mrs. Dudley 
thought she w'as asleep; and each reflection served 
to show more plainly the folly of much oi her part 
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conduct. With these retrospections came deep 
gratitude that her life had been spared, and solemn 
purposes of amendment^ in their depth and earnest¬ 
ness unlike those of former days. In sincerity she 
resolved, and having learned by experience her 
own inability to perform, she humbly looked for aid 
from Him whose strength is mode perfect in weak- 
ne.ss. 

ft was pleasant now to her to recall new proofs of 
Allan’s goodness; and the high-toned morality of 
which s^he had before complained now excited her 
warmest admiration. If the feeling with which she 
regarded him was not love, it was deep reverence 
for his exalted character, and an earnest desire to 
deserve his approbation. The symptoms of return¬ 
ing health served rather to increase than diminish 
this feeling; yet there was now no effort made to 
attract his notice, for each new perfection which she 
saw in him made her the more conscious of her 
own faults, and seemed but to draw a more impene¬ 
trable barrier between them. An entire change 
was 'wrought in Rose Atlee, and in all her desires 
and objects of pursuit. 

When she was again able to receive visitors, 
Philip Winthrop called ; but the period of her illness 
seemed to have produced as great a change in him. 
Absence bad served to lessen his regard for her, and 
all sympathy of feeling between them was so lost, 
that Rose wondered how it was that he had pre¬ 
viously won her admiration. One month afler her 
recovery he removed to New York, and she heard 
of his departure without one feeling of regret. 

You are anxious to know, perhaps, how Allan 
Dudley received this change in Rose, and if his in¬ 
terest in her was increased by it. If we may judge 
by the watchful tenderness with which he antici¬ 
pated all her wants, and the many efforts made to 
relieve the tediousness of close confinement to the 
house, it certainly had. Rose could not now com¬ 
plain of his want of attention, for all his leisure mo¬ 
ments were devoted to her. 

One day, after Allan had given some very strong 
proof of her influence over him. he said, smilingly— 
“I think you have acquired a new talent of late, 
cousin Rose.” 

“What is that?” she a««ked. 

“ The art of managing me,” he answered, with 
a peculiar expression, which she could not fail to 
understand. 

She was silent, and a deep blush suffused her face, 
for the remark recalled some rather painful re¬ 
flections. 

“ The task is not quite so difficult as you once 
thoughl-w it, dear Rose ?” he asked with tender¬ 
ness. 

The blush deepened, but she still returned no an¬ 
swer. Allan was fearful that he had offended her, 
he took her hand, and said gently— 

“Forgive me if I have in any way pained you; 
nothing was farther from my thoughts.” 

His manner showed plainly the anxiety he felt at 
having given her pain ; and she replied quickly*— 


“ Oh, no; you bare never been the cause of one 
unpleasant moment to me since I have known you. 
I have had many such since our acquaintance, but 
they have all originated in my own waywardness 
and vanity, which I now deeply regret, and would 
wish you to remember no more against me ” 

“Y’ou have misunderstood my motive for alluding 
to the past,” he answered. “ I acknowledge that 
there is much in it which bad better be forgotten ; 
yet not on your part alone, for I have been to 
blame in not making suflicient nllowance for errors 
that were chiefly the result of an improper educa¬ 
tion. I was too reserved, and you doubtless thought 
me cold and unfeeling; and now, to make amends 
for the past, 1 mean to be as affectionate and con¬ 
fiding as you will allow me.” 

There was something in his manner which re¬ 
called the blush to the face of Rose, and she was 
as taciturn as before. 

AOer a pause, Allan resumed the conversation, 
but in a very low tone—loo low for any ear but that 
of Rose. They were words of love which he ut¬ 
tered—of the pure, unalterable love of a manly 
heart; and she, of course, answered as he desired. 


SLEEP. 

BT SAMVEL J. PIKE. 

“ He giveth His beloved sleep/' (Psalms.) 

When wearily the eyelids close. 

And for unbroken slumber yearn; 

When, fuint and feeble for repose. 

The overburdened heart would turn 
From Earth’s fallacious happiness 
To joys more pure and peace more deep, 
Gotl bendeth from on high to bless, 

And giveth His beloved steep. 

Upon the quiet bosom rest, 

Like summer rain on blossoms, dreams 
Of worlds more beautiful and blest 
Than this; while on the vision gleams 
A glory Earth can never dim, 

Nor clouds its brilliance hidden keep 
Descendent from the throne of Him 
Who giveth His beloved sleep. 

In sweet and full forgetfulness 
Of toils and tears and worldly woe, 

The spirit trembles in excess 
Of blissfulness, and longs to throw 
Itself amid Denth^s waves, and swim 
To shores where none may wake to weep 
Abiding near the feet of Him 
Who giveth His beloved sleep. 

There, In the radiance of the day 
Thnt wnneth never into night, 

The shades like mists shall melt away, 

And Heaven its own abundant light 
PilTuse around the soul that lives. 

In quietude unstirred and deep, 

Ucncnih the smile of Him w’ho gives 
Unto his own beloved sleep. 
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THE TOILETTE 


IN ENGLAND, 


CHAPTER VJII. 


The long reign of G«org© III. was celebrated in 
the annals of fashion. Hals were of every shape 
and size. The present round liat appeared afier 
the French Revolution, when the three-cornered 
one entirely disappeared ; after it came the chapeau 
bras and the opera-bat. 

A writer of the early part of this reign is very 
severe upon the gentlemen tor their love of adorning 
themselves; indeed, he attacks their costume and 
its appendages as poignantly as he does that of wo¬ 
men : “ The ladies,” he says, » have long been se¬ 
verely rallied on (heir too great attention to finery ; 
but, to own the truth, dress seems at present to be 
as much the study of the male part of the world as 
the female. We have gentlemen who ‘ will lay a 
whole night (as Benedict says) carving the fashion 
of a new doublet.* They have their toilettes, too, 
as well as the ladies, set out with washes, perfumes, 
and cosmetics ; and will spend the whole morning 
in scenting their linen,dressing their hair, and arch¬ 
ing their eyebrows. Their heads (as well as the 
ladies’) have undergone various mutaiious, and 
hare worn as many different kinds of wigs as the 
block at the barbe’r’s. About fifty years ago they 
buried their heads in a bush of hair, and the beaux, 
as SwiA says, ‘lay hid beneath the pent-house of a 
full-bottomed periwig.* But, as (hey then showed 
nothing but the nose, mouth, and eyes, the fine gen- 
llemen of our lime not only oblige us wiih their 
full faces, but have drawn back the side curls quite 

to the tip of the ear.” 

The following lines describe certain varieties of 
dress worn by ibe ladies in ibe year 1760 


“ Painted lawns and chequered shades, 
Crape that ’a worn by love-lorn maids, 
Watered tabbies, flowered brocades; 
Vilcts, pinks, Italian posies, 

Myrtles, jeasaiinines, and roses; 
Aprons, caps, and kerchiefs clean. 
Straw-built hats, and bonnets green; 
Catgat gauzes, tippets, rufls. 

Fans and hoods, and feathered muffs; 
Stomachers, and Paris nets. 

Ear-rings, necklaces, aigrets, 

Bings and blondes, and mignionetts.** 


Lad.es now wore wigs like <he gentlemen, and 
frequently added a club, or behind, tit imi- 

latwn, probably, of the toupies of the other rex. 
Caps of every kind were also seen; some lowertng 
high in air, s;.me equally low; some sloping down 
10 the nose, others standing straight upwards. 
Mountains of lawn, musliti. net, lace, gauze, ribbon, 
360 


flowers, and wire assisted in composing these 
structures, many of which really deserved ibe cen¬ 
sures of critics quite as much as those of former 
years. 

In addition to these enormous coifl*ures, the fair 
ladies very oflen placed on the top of them a gipsy 
iionnet, surrounded with numerous bows and 
streamers 

A few years later, a coiffure, which certainly 
rivaled the commode, was very fashionable, anc* 



i in spite of caricaturists and abuse, continued so •or 
many years. It was a perfect mountain of curls, 
powder, pomatum, flowers, feathers, blonde, and 

I ribbon, rising one above another. 

After this came the corkscrew curls, adding, by 
their long twisted form, to the ludicrous eflect of 
the AIps^ which tow’ered high in air on the fore¬ 
heads of our ancestors. 

A work published in 1776 mentions that a paro¬ 
quet, its wings and tail extended, was very oden 
, perched on the top of the powdered edifice. This 
rivaled the coiflures of the Chinese ladies, and iheir 
favorite head-dress of the fongwang. 

Pow’der remained the fashion till the year 1794. 
Afler it disappeared the hair was worn in curls, 



I which were sometimes short, st others’long and 
\ stra^ling, faliing completely over the face, so that 
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the bright orbs beneath could with difficulty peep 
out from iho ringlets which almost entirely con- 
cealed them. 

Then came the crop, that frightful coiffure, which 
no beauty, however youthful and graceful, could 
wear with impunity. OAen a narrow band sur¬ 



rounded the head, and perhaps a rose was placed 
upon the forehead, or an immense feather stood up 
like the panache in a soldier’s helmet, as seen in 
the foregoing cut. 

Bonnets were equally remarkable, as will be seen 
by the accompanying specimens:— 




After long waists had been worn for some >^ars, 
extremely short ones appeared, and the pettioodls 
of the gowns were tucked up behind, like those of 
many peasants of the present day. Sacques, neg *- 
gees, and the far-famed great-coat, now came into 
fashion. The latter is celebrated for having b^n a 
favorite dress of Queen Charlotte; and Madame 
D’Arblay has immortalized it by the following lines, 
in which she alludes to her majesty’s predilection 
for il 

The gnrb of state she inly scorned, 

Glad from its trappings to be freed; 

Bhe saw thee homble, unadorned, 

<Jaick of attire, a child of speed.’* 


\ A liitle later, the fashionable costume is thus de- 
) scribed by a modern female writer: “ Ladies wore 
5 cloth pelisses, formed like a man’s coat, with a vel- 
] vet collar; n round black beaver bat, silk cravat, 

I and bools with high military heels, a spri^d black 
\ lace veil, the trowsers, which peeped below the 
short petticoat, alone showing the weaker sex. 
The driving dress usually was a box-coal and cape, 
a round white beaver hat, lined with green muslin, 
a cravat, and Hessian boots ; the costume beneath 
the coat consisted of a cambric dress fitting close to 
the form, sometimes even without any plait in the 
skirt, and gored in such a manner as to disclose the 
shape of the limbs. The robe was sometimes even 
damped to make it sit closer. The lighter the cloth 
ing. the more fashionable.” 

The bust was, at this period, frequently enrolled 
in a white salin spencer. The petticoats were 
frightfully scanty, the shoes elaborately sandaled, 
the stockings of thick silk, and the pocket-handker¬ 
chief had a good sempstress hem, subject to no 
other ornament than its neat red mark in the corner. 

The Swiss petticoat and while chemisette body 
was our first launch into French fashions at the 
early part of the present century. The writing-s 
songs, and caricatures of the day took up the 
strangeness of the attire—strange even to ourselves; 
much more so, probably, to the people we sought to 
imitate, for the very materials of Parisian apparel 
were then new to us. We had never seen tulle ; 
we were ignorant oteatin rouleaux , a transparent 
slanding-up French toque was a thing unheard of; 
neither had we seen such short waists, or the 
dresses open behind and in front to the very' waist. 

The hair was now dressed d la Chinoiee; the 
broad plait surmounting the head forming a sort of 
: basket, which held a profusion of roses. The fore¬ 
head was quite uncovered, the hair being strained 
up from it; and at the side fell the Icnig distinct 
ringlet, emulated in length by the gold ear-ring that 
hung pendent beside it. Never had we seen such 
a head as this; we looked like so many cropped 
schoolboys. 

The dress was equally new. A clear silk net 
over white salin, mode very short both in the skirt 
and the waist, and trimmed round the petticoat with 
satin rouleaux. The morning dress of one of the 
first French ladies who made her appearance in 
England at the terminatiou of the war is described 
as having been formed of a plain English gingham, 
instead of silk or satin, with a beautifully worked 
chemisette; her hair d la Chinaise^ without other 
ornament than a large Leghorn hot. 

No sooner did French modes once more reach 
our shores than they were instantly seized upon, 
and the dress of the Brili-*h fair changed like magic * 
Toques, berets, tunics, manteaiix, chapeaux, bon¬ 
nets, every article of attire that a French rnodiete 
touched with her fairy fingers, w'as bought with 
avidity. Then appeared bonnets whose shape we 
cannot better describe than by borrowing the words 
of Moore:— 
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** That bnild of bonnet, whose extent 
Should, like a doctrine of dissent, 
Puzzle cburcli-doors to let it in— 

Nor half bad reached the pitch sublime, 
To which true toques and berets climb j 
Leuvin;r, like lofty Alps that throw 
O’er minor Alps their shadowy sway, 


Earth’s hambler bonnets far below, 

To poke through life their fameless way.” 

From this period, English coMume is so familiar 
to our readers as to render any description of it 
quite unnecessary. 


IIOV/ CAN AN AMERICAN V/OMAN SERVE HER COUNTRY? 


BT KXT X 


An answer to the above question involves the 
consideration of that old and very trite subject, 
woman’s sphere, which has been so often enlarged 
upon and dedned that, to say anything new in rela¬ 
tion to it, is quite impossible. It will, however, in 
these days of women’s rights conventions and kin¬ 
dred performances, be scarcely amiss lo call the 
attention of the sex to a matter which they cannot 
too well understand, and which, led away by the 
unfeminine assumptions of the more gifted, but less 
scrupulous, among their ranks, the majority may be 
in danger of misapprehending. 

Is it practicable to be a patriot and also a true 


woman ? 

In replying, we will begin by looking at Ae sub¬ 
ject in its negative aspect, and by oriefly dwelling 
upon what, in our judgment, it is best that woman 
should not do, in order to prove herself a true pa¬ 
triot. And, first, Jet our countrywomen be advi:‘ed, 
by all means, to refrain from forming themselves 
into societies, under whatever title, or with what- 
ever large and laudable aims, as a groundwork for 
intended action. It is now so much the fashion for 
people who wish to accomplish any particular de- 
si<rn to set out in this way, that individual re^ponsi- 
bility i- in great danger of being lost sight of; the 
actual labor of a few zealous members being relied 
uDon by their associates for bringing about desired 
result* Furthermore, it is a cour.«e that renders 
the sex quite needlessly conspicuou.*, and should 
therefore be avoided. 

Whatever tends to produce an mtermifted, spas¬ 
modic kind of action, should be guarded against 
Zth equal care. In attempting to arouse others, 
a writer or speaker, as the case may be, too oAen 
indulges in idle generalities and mere windy exhor- 
ations He will entreat them, to whom the appeal 

m^de to go forward in one solid phalanx against 
IS made, ^ ,heir shoulders to the 

I.™ ■ 

her,” lodenioli.h the initenchmentsof 

a1elu>«d .n.y .vail to «ir .ho p.a..«a, .oduc.ng 
Se«rlioa.4.good oa...e: but .tdoe.not uau- 
^ ,y eventuate in auatained and undi.couraged effort. 
The promulgation of a few plai" bm.* and oon.mon- 
ulL auggeationa. the pointing out aome y..et 
^Tae of^ion. which each individual cm. calmly 


pursue, is, in reality, better calculated, by promot¬ 
ing steadiness of performance, to insure lasting 
good. 

And, especially in addressing woman, is this fms- 
sionate and stirring mode of appeal out of place. 
The sphere she occupies is not a public one; the 
fulfilment of her duties is not to be accompanied by 
noise and display. So far the reverse, that the most 
important of them—attendance upon the sick, the 
care of children, and the thousand unoflicioiis, love¬ 
ly acts that render her the light of home, as well m 
the discharge of those claims which her afflicted or 
poorer neighbors have upon her—all these involve 
not the least assumption of forwardness or bustle, 
the least relinquishnnent of womanly grace and 
dignity. 

After premising such views, it may be readily in¬ 
ferred that the writer bas no intention of exhorting 
her countrywomen to attempt an entrance into the 
arena of politics, or even, by advocating the claims 
of candidates for office, to seek an influence, hoa'- 
ever unobtrusive, in election contests. It is not 
necessary for a woman to know much of political 
affairs, either as a system, or in their practical de¬ 
tails and workings, as exhibited in our land, in order 
to prove herself a true patriot. Nothing is more 
unlovely and unfeminine than a female politician; 
scarcely anything so unbecoming to the sex as a 
heated and angry discussion of political subjects. It 
is not in the nature of things that women should 
deeply understand the ramifications of our great 
national parties; and, being usually influenced by 
affection in their views of these matters, and jump¬ 
ing at conclusions as they do, their attempts to talk 
politics generally end in making themselves ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Within the memory of the writer, it bas been 
proposed, by over-zealous Fourth of July orators, 
as a prominent means of serving our country’s inie- 
re.Hts, that its women should resolutely restrict 
themselves to the use of American manufactures in 
the matter of dress, and carefully avoid the imits- 
tiem of foreign usages. We have been repeatedly 
accused of an unpatriotic preference for foreign 
fabrics, customs, and manners. Such tastes have, 
doubtless, in a few instances, been carried to ex¬ 
tremes ; but it does not follow that they arc to bo 
totally relinquished, in order to the cultivation of s 
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patriotic spirit. There is much across the 'water | 
worthy of imitatioa; and, as for the matter of buy- 
ing foreign manufactures, it were best for our wo* 
men to consult their tastes, purses, and position in 
the world, without troubling themselves to inquire 
whether this or that is the production of American 
or transatlantic looms. It would also be wise for 
them to pay all merited attention to the strictures 
which tourists from abroad make upon our modes 
of life and social usages; for a course of reform is 
therein oAen pointed out to act upon, which could 
not but produce good results. 

And this observation brings us to the considers* 
tion of the true field where woman may display her 
love of country, and exert a vastly beneficial influ* 
ence. The defects in the operations of our laws 
and constitution, which the lapse of years may call 
to view, we can safely leave in the hands of our 
rulers and statesmen to remedy. Endeavors at re¬ 
form in this department, involving, as they must, in 
order to success, a knowledge of law, executive and 
judicial, fall not within the sphere of woman to un¬ 
dertake. With the social organizations of the 
country has she to do; for on them is her influence 
as potent and prevailing as it should be pure and 
salutary. 

It is an inevitable result of a republican form of 
government, and the absence of fixed grades of 
rank, that each citizen should desire and aim to be 
equal in wealth and consideration to those whom be 
deems alxive him. This sort of ambition is, in 
some respects, desiraNe, and, if properly carried 
out, might lead to happy results. But, in many in¬ 
stances, it induces a spirit of discontent and a course 
of vulgar rivalry and display, quite at war with a 
true enjoyment of life, as well as with republican 
simplicity. The mere wish to make as great a 
show as our neighbor must, if indulged, lead to ex* 
travagance; and that an ostentatious mode of liv¬ 
ing, proceeding from such a motive, is but a too 
common practice among us, none can deny. Fo¬ 
reigners remark npon it; the thoughtful and pru¬ 
dent of our own people acknowledge and deplore 
Its existence. If ostentation and vulgar show were 
confined to those whose means are suflicient to 
allow such a course, leaving its bad taste out of the 
question, the ill effects would be comparatively 
circumscribed. But, inasmuch as the less wealthy 
emulate the richer, or, if restrained by an enforced 
economy, look on with envy—and, in either case, a 
train of evils ensues, resulting in extravagance or 
discontent—the matter demands reflection, and, if 
possible, reform. 

The particular defect in our social system, to 
which, in connection with the present subject, at¬ 
tention is now directed, is the practice of giving 
large parties, where expensive entertainments, 
ruinous to the health of partakers, and very exact- 
ing upon the purse of the host, are provided. By 
many people in our land, the idea of “ society” is 
comprehended in a crowded assemblage, a fliHa- 
<.0D, and a late supper. There are numbers whose 


talents and graces fit them to adorn society, proper¬ 
ly so called, whose limited means must prevent 
them from indulging in such socialities. This is an 
evil scarcely less than those before alluded to, as 
flowing from the same source—extravagance and en¬ 
vious discontent. For, could the influence of per¬ 
sons thus giHed be more extensively exerted and 
felt, what improvements might not take place in the 
aspect of society, and what higher tastes than 
generally prevail might not be created and culti¬ 
vated ! 

And who is to start the reform ?—who is to take 
the first step towards diffusing a more rational taste 
and practice ? Clearly, it is woman’s province to 
move in this matter, wherein, so think we, she 
may bravely show her patriotism and evince the 
truest zeal for her country's gcKxl. It ofien requires 
more genuine moral courage and real nerve to set 
one’s face against some foolish conventional ob¬ 
servance, or to conform in dress and living to one’s 
means, than to front the cannon’s mouth, or even go 
to the stake. “ The world’s dread laugh” is more 
terrible than a whole park of artillery. But it is 
the martyrdom which, in these days, all earnest, 
thoughtful souls, who discern between reality and 
appearance, and seek to act aecording to such 
knowledge, must be prepared to endure. 

It is therefore truly becoming an American wo¬ 
man to practice such heroism. Those whose inde¬ 
pendence and tact can enable them to do it well 
might set the example by forming social gatherings, 
where music, conversation, and kindred intellectual 
enjoyments, with a freedom from restraint and for¬ 
mality in coming and going, should form the pre¬ 
vailing features. The refined circles of London and 
the Italian cities, if the impression which we re¬ 
ceive from travelers who have mingled in them be 
correct, famish good models, and the extreme sim¬ 
plicity of their entertainments plainly indicates that 
the gratification of the palate is the smallest induce¬ 
ment to call them together. At soch assemblages, 
no danger is to be incurred to purse or health in 
providing or demolishing an overloaded supper- 
table. It is true that American women are begin¬ 
ning to understand this sort of thing; but much yet 
remains to be done. Nor need there be all the ac¬ 
cessories of wealth to render such social intercourse 
pleasing and useful—saloons enriched with statuary 
and paintings, or expensive books, in order to give 
proper aliment to congenial minds. There is scarce¬ 
ly a town or village in our Union where moderate 
means, intelligence, and refinement are not so gene¬ 
rally diffused as to prevent society being constituted 
on such a basis of truly republican equality and sim¬ 
plicity. A few lively and useful works, a taste and 
skill in music by no means rare among us, and a 
greater attention than is at present given to the art 
of conversation, with a spirit of conrtesy, and a de¬ 
termination to please and be pleased, are some of 
the easy requisites. 

Perhaps it will seem a homely and altogether too 
tame a field wherein to do battle for the honor of 
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one’s country, and the sugig^stions may be laughed 
at. Nevertheless, the evil to ^hich allusion has 
been made, and its results, moral and physical, are 
before us; and to you, American women, is the ap¬ 
peal addressed. With you it rests to render our 
social intercourse more free, improving, and intellec¬ 
tual than it now is, and, by a proper course of ac¬ 
tion, to place it on such a basis that those who are 
filled by taste and refinement to enjoy it may do so, 
though they lack wealth, and that there may bo a 
path by which young and unappreciated talent can 
become known, encouraged, and successful. 

There is another way in which an American 
woman can advance her country’s honor, not al¬ 
together unconnected with the above. It is well 
known, not only that the highest offices in our Union 
are attainable to the most obscure of its sons, if he 
be but persevering and determined, but that such 
attainment has been so often made as to render the 
assertion of its possibility entirely needless. What 


duty, then, does the knowledge of this fact enforce 
upon women filling positions of influence in social 
life? Undoubtedly, the duly of domg all in their 
power to encourage the attempts that men, poor in 
fortune but gifted with nobler endowments of intel¬ 
lect and energy, and whose breasts are fired with an 
honest ambition for success, are making to achieve 
a name and standing in the world. 

Hesitate not, fair lady, to receive such a one 
among your friends, and withhold not the grasp of 
welcome, though the hand you take may be hard- 
ened at the blacksmith’s forge, or the brow of its 
possessor tanned by following the plough. It la 
from such materials that the great and world-re¬ 
nowned statesmen of this republic are made. Is 
there a youth of your acquaintance who, struggling 
with poverty, vet ambitious to serve in the councils 
of his country,'is forced between his periods of study 
to ply «>me humble trade, or 

irkLme employment of teaching^ Oh ! do not look 
aupereiliously on such a one! Be a true woman 
an^American, and respect the honest zeal which 
warms a bosom heaving, it may be, beneath a thread¬ 
bare coat. He is more worthy of your smiles, ay, 
r vo.,r band and heart loo, young maiden, than 
a one rich in this world’s goods, who, dressed 
latest style, dangles at your side and talks 

Do 1 

Hay that hereia she may do much .o make her 
‘ ^ < ^.nuiiie rons respected, and lo aid lham 

*marieM toward* honorable dislincliooT 
” I do'w ite other rex be an.werable for the mii^ 
llkl, they tell u. that our «nUe. are potent, our 

Th“J irCnt w-h“h womim, a. an mrtruotor of 
The infl le destinie* of our country, 

children, ^y ^ ccyihing 

been too often dw p«_^ <>o 

new being Mtid. Howe , In,he capacity 

.Uude to tbU „ evil i. boundle... 

of mother, her « affectionate 

rrr“»reD?i.’ taU ‘o 'ove bi. and by good 


discipline mode obedient to the rule of home, wilt 
fiiil to be a law-abiding citizen of the great family 
of this Republic. She whose blessedness it is lo be 
a mother may most meetly and appropriately show 
her patriotismTiy early leaching her sons to consider 
a republican as the best form of government in the 
world, and to hold in respect the characters and 
conduct of those great hearted men who composed 
the first American Congress. Especially should she 
instruct them to revere the memory of the sincerest 
patriot and wisest man whose deeds lent glory to 
our revolutionary struggle—the first President of the 
Republic. But, while dwelling with proper enthusi¬ 
asm upon the well-fought battles and beneficial re¬ 
sults of that contest, she should be careful not lo 
foster a warlike spirit in her children. 

Woman’s sphere is one of peace, and though in 

the dreml time of war her presence and ministrations 

have been all that lessened its horrors, yet she pe¬ 
culiarly has reason lo regard it as a curse. The 
days are forever past when wars, howev'er success¬ 
ful and brilliant, can add to the true glory of any 
country. Infinitely unsuited to the genius of our 
institutions are merely military renown and achieve¬ 
ments; and a patriotic mother will point out any 
other field of distinction for her son lo seek. 

It is true that some of our wisest and most dis- 
t^ngui^bed men are skillful generals, and the highest 
office in the gift of the people has been repeatedly 
bestowed upon such. But not for its own sake dkl 
they enter the arena of mortal strife, or to gratify 
paltry, personal ambition. The best and wisest of 
them, he for whose loss a nation’s wail is ye! scarce¬ 
ly silenced, deprecated war, and often expressed 
himself as utterly averse lo an appeal lo the sword for 
the selllemenl of difficulties. Let American mothers 
teach their sons such sentiments, and incite them to 
honor the humanity of our departed President; while 
they inculcate this truth—that the blessing of peace 
IS the greatest that can fall to our land, bringing, as 
it does, all others in its train. They must render 
their instructions practical by enforcing upon their 
children the performance of those acts and duties 
which become the citizens of a peaceful state. They 
should leach them to cultivate the arts and occo^- 
tions needful in such a state, and, while cherishing 
in their sons a truly manly independence of charac¬ 
ter, should influence them lo subdue all quarrelsome 
ioclinatioos, and Icam lo guard themselves against a 
readiness to return even real injuries and insults by 
personal violence. 

There is a chivalrous and daring spirit, a love of 
bold adventure for its own sake, which seems al¬ 
most instinctive in the breasts of many of the youth¬ 
ful belonging to the sterner sex This spirit it was 
which, in ancient times, prompted men to rush into 
conflict with each other, and engage in deadly strife. 
It is far from extinct, even in this peace-loving Re¬ 
public ; nor need we seek to quench it, but only to 
turn it in the right channel. There are fields plcn 
tiful nnd broad enough here, whereon to exercise 
such an adventurous and heroic disposition. The 
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brave and dauntless fireman, who scales the walls of ^ 
a buminic dwelling to rescue a mother’s darling from ? 
ae dames, displays more true courage than did ever ^ 
any hired soldier entering at the bidding of his leader \ 
the perilous breach. And the true-hearted man > 
who, with sinewy arm and unflinching resolution, ; 
makes his way through western wilds, and rears | 
there a home for one he loves, shows as bold a spirit | 
of adventure, and seeks as fertile a field on which to 
give it scope, as ever any brave knight of old mani- 
feMed or encountered, who, with his lady love’s 
scarf upon his bosom, rushed, lance in rest, into 
single combat with his foe to vindicate her charms, 
or sought to display the strength of his devotion by 
doing battle with the Saracen on the plains of 
Palestine. 

And therefore can an American woman point out 
to her sons a path, even in the midst of the peace- 
crow^ned scenes of this fair land, where they may 
nobly and mo»t fully gratify their zeal for daring | 
achievements in a manner vastly more rational and 
beneficial than ever characterized the bravest deeds 
of a crusader. 

It is the peculiar duty of a woman in her private j 
life to “ follow those things which make for peace,” ; 
and equally incumbent upon her, as an American j 
and a patriot, in her intercourse with the world, and | 
her influence on society, to keep steadily the same 
objects in view. Particularly, in the present clouded 
state of the political atmosphere, should she with¬ 
draw as much as possible from the threatening 
storm, and shut her ears from (he din of party strife. 

If she can do no good in this way, she can at least 
avoid doing harm. 

Of all that has been said, this is the sum: That 
home and the social sphere are the theatre where 
Woman should seek to make her influence felt— 
where she can work, eflectively and appropriately, 
in giving expression to her patriotic spirit. “ In 
quietness,” to quote the wordsof Holy Writ, '*shall 
be her strengthon the serene and resolute per¬ 
formance of her duties as daughter, sister, mother, 
wife, all comprehended in the one word, Christian, 
is she to rely to establish her claim to the possession 
of patriotism. She need not go out into the world’s 
rough ways, and listen to noisy harangues at political 
meetings; she need not seek the halls of Congress 
to hear the stirring speeches and witness the exciting \ 
scenes which lake place there; above all, she need | 
never covet or attempt to obtain the right of voting, > 
in order to be, or show herself to be, a lover of her 
country. In so far as she forgets the gentleness and 1 
retirement becoming to her sex, in so far as she | 
enters upon the province of the opposite one, just | 
to that extent does she impair her usefulness and 
true character. Will it be said that we limit her 
sphere—that we put, as a witty writer of our own 
sex sarcastically observes of the other when defining 
the same thing, “ a shirt at one end and a pudding 
at the other?” No, indeed. Is there not enough in 
following out the course that has been but hinted at, 
to engage the intellect, the energies, the aflections of 


every American wonuui? That course might be 
enlarged upon, for there are many fields besides 
those here glanced at, which are strictly within the 
province, where she may act as becomes her sex for 
her country’s weal; but we are already prolix. 
Sufficient has been suggested to form a groundwork 
for the action of every thoughtful, earnest-minded 
member of our sex. 

There are ten thousand channels where her 
patriotism can find a way in which to flow and 
strengthen, blessing and being blessed; bearing the 
name of American woman to a bright and honored 
niche in that fair temple of national fame which her 
own hand?—never lifted to wield either the sword or 
pen of strife, but ever employed in deeds of gentle 
heroism and sweet charily—shall in no slight degree 
have contributed to raise in this new and wondrous 
world of the western hemisphere 


THE HEART OF MAN IS LIKE A HARP. 

B'T JOHN A. CHAPMAX. 

The heart of man is like a harp 
O’er which dark spells were thrown, 

In time of old, by magic art, 

When magic its stern empire held; 

And oft now from its strings will start 
A sad, heartbreaking tone. 

O grief beyond all other here! 

How rich its tones might bo! 

How rich in harmony and love! 

And growing sweeter year by year, 

Might to the spirit-homo above 
Float in soft melody. , 

Bat now—Oh, sound no more heart-harp! 

Why give forth tones of woe ? 

Why give such sad, heart-breaking notes. 

When angcl-masic fills the air. 

And every breeze that round us floats 
Wakes music soft and low f 

Oh : shall these heart-strings never more 
Sound as <»f old in tune ? 

Is pleasure but a wandering gleam, 

Soft glancing from a distant shore, 

A moment o’er life's troubled stteam, 

And passing soon, too soon ? 

Ahrf though these strings are shattered now, 
Though spells are o’er them thrown, 

Yet shall the moment come when they 
Shall, as the soft winds o’er them blow. 

Waft on the zephyr’s wing away 
For aye an angel-tone! 

Yea, thongh these strings are now ajar, 

Yet shall the moment come 
^•hen they shall be in tune agoin— 

When they shall echo back afar, 

Not the sad cankering notes of pein, 

But notes of heaven, of home. 
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SONNET. —TIME. 

BY WM. ALSXAKPSK. 

WilAT art thou, Time? A tiny Ulet lone 
Upon Eternity’s vast shoreless sea— 

Yet nii>;titier than mightiest seein’st thou to be, 

All yielding to thee—though unseen, unknown! 

The rose, so fair, is withered nt thy touch. 

And falls, death>smittcn, from its mossy stem— 
Scattered its leaves, with none to gather them ! 
Succumbs the forest tree, which, erewhile, much 
B(»asfed to have withstood thy mighty power; 

And temples firm and strong, man’s works sublime, 
Crumble to dust beneath thy trend, O Time ! 

Man, too, thou wastest like the fading flower ; 

He only safe who, girt with power, did lay 
Forever on thy bosom, vast Eternity ! 


TO A CAUTIOUS POET. 

BY PORTIA. 

“ In joyous youth, what soul has never known 
Thought, i’eeling, taste harmonious with its own?” 

Vks, check thy heart with maxims cold, 

Nor let the rosebud Hope unfold ; 

The fledgeling bird, that quiv’ring springs, 
Restrain, and bind his trembling wings; 

And veil thine eyes from morning light. 

Till shaded o’er by gloomy night. 

• These lessons they will teach, I know, 

SVho never felt one generous glow; 

Yet that thy minstrel lips should own 
Such treachery to the heart’s pure throne— 

Loose, loose the bird, when ling’ring age 
Hath bought bis freedom from the cage; 

Then bid him to the empyrean soar. 

When youth and aU its dreams are o’er; 

When winter's gales are sweeping ’round, 

Seek dewy violets on the ground; 

And ope thy laggard eyes at last, 

When morning’s blush is all o’crcaet. 


the harp of memorp. 

BT W. aiLJlOB* SIMMS. 

This lonely realm at least is free, 

And here my harp may wake, 

Unheard, the song that breathes of thee, 
Remembered for thy sake; 

That lyre so loved in other days, 

May well recall the notes of praise 
That soothed its youthful fears; 

When thou and hope alike were young. 

And feeling, as each lay was sung. 

Repaid the strain with tenrs. 

3oa 


< These chords, in mournful silence, long 

1 Deplored thy hapless fate, 

\ Till memory came to wake the song, 

\ Which still is desolate : 

When thou grew’st silent, all grew dumb; 
\ No fancy could the spell o’ercome 

\ Thy loss o’er life bad cast; 

I Hut, as the sorrow grew subdued, 

) Thy image fliled the solitude 

As once it blessed the past. 

I Oh, memory, still her chant renews, 

I But not with former tone; 

J She cannot now, and would not choose, 

^ Forget that she is lone ; 

\ That, if thou hcar’st her tribute strsin, 

/ Thou dost nut answer it ogain, 

I As still ’twas thine of yore; 

^ She dreams Uiat thou art nigh, but sees 

] No more as love and fancy please, 

I And looks and sighs the more. 


TO RUTH. 

] BY T. P. W. 

Oh, Ruth !—name filled with sweet simplicity! 
Name linked with all that’s beautiful and bright!— 
To paint thee os thou art, a form of light, 

; Would be, indeed, supreme felicity ! 

Thy golden hair is braided on thy brow, 

Which fairer is than e’er the falling snow, 

In many a sunlight fold, and there, in bright 
And beauteous characters, is painted Trvtk : 

To what can better rhyme thy name, sweet Ruth ? 
Oh, I could gaze within those lovely eyes. 

As soft and blue as are the summer skies, 

And fancy 1 behold a htavtn there, 

Such pure and holy semblance do they wear. 

There is a gentleness in all thy ways 
That, magnet-like, doth draw all hearts to thee 
Thou dost enchont oil by thy modest grace, 

Thy truthfulness, and sweet simplicity! 

; Thou hast the meekness and the tenderness, 

; The loving heart and souUdevotedneu 
Of Asf, thy namesake, who, in days of old. 

Did glean fur love old Boaz's harvest fields' 

A wealth of the heart’s treasures, all untold, 

Is thine, sweet maiden ; and thou dost possess, 

In thy heart’s garden, many a lovely flower 

Of thought and feeling, which sweet fragrance yields! 
I May no dark cloud, dear one, around thee Ifiwer, 

And no chill wind e’er blight their loveliness I 
; May happiness be thine without alloy, 

No Borrow e'er obscure thy sky of joy ! 

> On fairy wings may fly the rosy hours, 

I And “ Time forever talk to thee in flowers !” 

; May life be one long summer’s dream to Ihee; 

!: And, like thy name, may’st thou, dear roaiUeo, be 
E’er beautiful in sweet simplicity ' 
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10 MISS J. V. G. 

Bxarer to me thnn uU beneath the. »iin, 

If but a wish of mine coulO muke it b<», 

It Bhotihl be thine to glide through this rough world 
A» softly as the fragrance of the rose, 

That’s borne upon the zephyr's gentle breath. 

It shuuli be thine to ride life’s turbid wave 
As lightly as the fallen leaf which moves 
Upon the bosom of a placid lake, 

Sent by the softest breeze that ever blew 
Across tbe silvery tide ; n breeze loo soft 
To make the Utile trembling wavelet vise, 

And yet of force enough to waft it on 
To the far haven of its final rest. 

If I could pluck a pinion from the wing 
Of bird or angel, that denr fitrm of thine 
Should never be encircled by tbe gloom 
And darkness of the grave; but deathless still, 
And never having felt the pang of death, 

Quick os the ligiit that flies from yonder snn, 

Thon shovildsl asccml from this low, dreary earth, 
Up to the bright and blissful seats of Heaven. 


REMINISCENCE. —TO MARY. 

BT ROBERT O. ALUSO:V. 

Memory as oft reverts to thee 
As ebbs and flows the dark blue sen ; 
Reverts to thee when, from each tree, 
Young Spring’s gay birds sing merrily, 
Conversing most melodiously. 

Oft as the advent of fancy’s dreams, 

When fair Aurora’s earliest beams 
Array, in light, bright Flora’s boM'cm, 
New-forming wreaths of fairy flowers: 
For thy mind’s beauty is as fair to me 
As a cloudless moon upon a summer sea 


THE ESTRANGED. 

BT T. HEMPSTEAD. 

To- NIGHT 1 see thy blessed face, 
Thy gentle tones I hear, 

As. dawning on my troubled rest, 
Thy airy form draws near. 

I feel the touch of thy dear lips. 
The pressure of thy hand, 

AH in the breathless silentness 
Of sleep’s enchanted land. 

I taste anew each lost delight— 

Thy calm eyes seem to say, 

“ Pride of my heart, it cannot bo 
That all hath passed away !” 

The heavenly light of other days 
Around my pathway beams. 

An.l on thy cheek—but this, alas! 

Is only in my dreams 

And memory, with the faded joya 
or denr departed hours, 

Comes, like the first delicions breath 
Of Spring, with bees and flowers; 
Again f henr thy fairy step, 

Thv meek eye on me beams; 


I wake, but oh, to find that this 
Is in my dreams, bright dreams! 

With thee I room each spot so denr. 
When mind and life were new, 

Ere cold neglect upon my heart 
Hud shed its autumn dew; 

I wake as one whom deuth had bound 
From what too real seems. 

To find, oh true, thnt ihou art mine 
But only iu my dreams ! 


WOMAN. 

BY W. H. 8. 

Thk earth was finished; Eden stood 
Illumined by the new-mnde sun; 

All wns, as He pronounced it. gfvid. 

When the Gml-fusliiimed work was done. 
The rising hills, the streamy vales, 

The countless starry lights olx've, 

The gently blowing, balmy gules— 

It wns a world to see ond love ! 

The air was full of odors sweet. 

And sounds of new created life, 

While the deep pulse of nnture beat 
Devoid of tumult or of strife. 

Beauty, in every bud and leaf, 

Bloomed out pcrtnninl and green; 

Yet man, of this fair realm the chief, 

Stood sad and listless ’mid the scene. 

It seemed a desert; mist and gloom 
Hung heavy o’er the lifeless hours. 

And dying ’mid their own perfume, 
Untended, drooped the fairest flowers : 
Plumed warblers on his j(»yless ears. 
Unheeded, poured their ceaseless song, 
And music from the fur-o/Tspheres 
Swept sweet, but raptureless, along. 

In all the loveliness around, 

Fresh, Heaven-lavished o’er the land, 
Thus r(»bcd in beauty, he hut found 
Deformity on every hand. 

For him, amid its rosy bowers, 

The bird of varied song might tire, 

Or ope in vain the charming flowers, 

He saw, and sighed, and ceased l’ admire 

He wns alone upon the earth, 

And his young spirit felt the glow 
Of feelings, in whose very birth 
Such isolation were a woe 
He loathed this cheerless solitude. 

For ho alone was doomed to this; 

All creatures else, Ihongh wild and rude, 
Had fellows to partake their bliss. 

Ofitimes he drenmed of happier fate, 

And once, when sleep had sealed his eyes, 
He fancied thnt hit lonely state 

Had wrought him pity in the .••kies ; 
Dreamed thnt an nngel form wns sent 
To be his partner and his guide. 

And waked to its accomplishment, 

For woatAK slumbered by his sida’ 
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Pig. 1. 


Fig- 9. 




LA MARGUERITE. 

Fig. 1. This is the name of a very showy and 
stylish mantle of velvet, which we give as very 
suitable for the present month. The body is of deep 
purple velvet, filling closely to ihe figure in front, 
but the cape rounding in, to form loose and graceful 
sleeves. Beneath this, the mantle descends in full 
sacquc fashion, forming heavy folds. It is lined 
throughout with silk of the same hue, quilted in 
diamonds. The cape a heavy fringe falling over 
the arm, and a band of tfurry velvet encircles the 
entire mantle. A spray of rich embroidery on each 
fide Ihe corsage, also upon the front breadth, adds 
to its elegance ; but it should only be worn in a car- 


j piage, being too showy for the itreet. The collaf 
I is small and square. 

UNDEKSLEEVES. 

We give two very elegant and elaborate patterns 
for the present month. It will be seen that they arc 
both closed by a band at the wrist, as all should be 
at the present season. 

Fig. 2 has a plain cambric body, finished, in the 
first place, by a row of insertion and gauffered frill. 
The same at the wrist, and between the two are 
siniilar bands, placed en spiral. 

Fig. 3 is a more ordinary style, and more easily 
made, or “done up.” The falls are of thick cam¬ 
bric edging, suitable for a promenade or street dress. 


A "WORD MORE OF DRAPERIES. 


A PROMISB we gave to furni.h our lady reader, 
■with further information wilh reyard to fiimitiire 
draperie»,we find recalled by revcral Mylish fa,hion 
plate, i.t»t «nt to u, from the elegant raloon of 
Mr. Carryl. Perhaps they were not aware that 
eletrantlv colored plate, are monthly received from 
Par.., giving the la.t new fold, or, a, a Western 
man might «.y, “the latest hitch,” of curtain, for 
beds, window,, and mirror.. YMi !>»•««": “v 
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mantle draperies arc now decidedly the fashion. 
They consist of a rich cornice and lambrequin, with 
sometimes light curtain folds, looped back at the 
side of the mirror. But lie it specially noted, that 
such elegance should correspond wilh ibc lone of 
the whole room in style and decoration. 

Bed draperies are of two styles, for each of which 
there are infinite varieties. High posts, of course, 
require one especially adapted to thorn; the m®* 
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PATCHWORK. 


may be said of low, or French bedsteads, as they 
ai-e usually called. We have here a print of a 
high post frame, surrounded by a lambrequin of 
green damask, edged with heavy fringe. The cur¬ 
tains looped against each post are of the same, lined 
with a thin rose-colored silk. The counterpane, or 
cover, is of the same, also edged with fringe. For 
a French bedstead, the neatest style is to have the 
canopy passed through a large gilded ring suspended 
from the ceiling, although they are sometimes 
placed beneath a draped cornice, or alcove. The 
lace or embroidered muslin curtains should alone 
be used in summer 


soo 


For halls, or dining-rooms, Mr. Carryl informs ua 
that shade blinds are chiefly used. The most taste¬ 
ful are of perfectly plain buff Holland, with cords 
and tassels of the same shade. They are much 
more stylish than the most costly Venetian or paint¬ 
ed shades, as they are sulnlued in color, and can be 
made to harmonize with any style of furniture. 
Gothic patterns, painted shades, are sometimes 
used for halls or libraries ; but sprawling bouquets, 
or flower baskets in gaudy colors, are not considered 
in taste. But we commend our lady readers to Mr. 
Carryl himself, whose store is at No. 1C9 Chestnut 
Street, corner of Fifth. 


PATCHWORK. —COMBINATION DE SIGNS. 




TOL. XLIII. —.35 
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KETTINa—NET FOR THE HAIR. 



Two pieces of fine netting silk, either < 
cerise and white or blue and white; a fine netting 
needle, and a mesh No. 13. 

Begin with the colored silk, and make 40 loops, | 
which roust be joined to form a centre, and net 6 
rounds. Commence with white, and increase by ; 
netting 2 loops into every loop of last round; after 
which net 6 rounds. With colored silk net 6 rounds 
in honeycomb netting; increase before commencing 
by netting 2 loops in every alternate loop of the pre- 
oeding round, and decrease at the end of the rounds , 


by taking 2 loops together at every other lo' p 
This must be repeated at the beginning and com¬ 
pletion of honeycomb netting. Repeat those l®st 
twelve rounds twice, which completes the net. 
Finish with a cord and tassel of corresponding 
color. 

This recipe is for working a moderately si«a 
net; but, if required for a luxurious quantity of hair, 
it will be advisable to increase the number ol loops 
to fifty. 
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KNITTING FOR THE NURSERY. 


A VERY HANDSOME BABY’S HOOD. 

Twenty-four skeins of white Berlin wool, and 
No. 5 bone pins will be required; and for the trim- 
three yards and a half of a pretty open gimp 
half an inch wide, one silk button the size of a 
shilling, and three very small ditto, also silk; the 
whole of which should be pure white. 

Cast on eighty stitches, and knit six plain rows. 

First row. —Purled. 

Second row. —Knit. 

Third roio. —Purled. 

Fourth row —Make one, knit two plain, lift the 
one you have made over the two knitted ones; re¬ 
peat to the end of the row. 

The.se four rows form one pattern; repeal it eight 
times, then cast on twelve stitches, knit back and 
cast on twelve other stitches; knit two plain rows, 
which will reverse the knitting; now commence 
again and work eight more patterns, which will be 
the depth of the crown; instead of casting it off, 
run a piece of wool through the stitches, fasten it 
neatly, and sew the large silk button on the outside. 

For the roll behind, cast on thirty-eight stitches, 
knit seven patterns, and cast off. To make it up, 
join round a piece of wire ribbon fourteen inches in 
length, sew it in the crown, then place a piece ol’ 


your gimp over the stitches. A little fine wadding 
should be used in the front, roll it back to the size 

I < required, and in the roll behind do the same; before 
placing the roll on the back, turn up a piece of the 
hood behind, to prevent its being too low in the neck, 
then place on the roll. Cut one piece of gimp five 
inches long, and another seven inches, and another 
eight inches, sew each inside the front, about one 
nail apart, and turn them over the front in a slanting 
direction, fastening each with one of the small but¬ 
tons on the outside towards the crown. Make a 
rosette of the remaining part of the gimp, and place 
it also on the one side; run a narrow sarcenet ribbon 
round the head, place in a head-lining of sarcenet, 
and sow on ribbon strings. 

For a baby girl a curtain would be required, for 
which cast on one hundred stitches, knit seventeen 
patterns, fold it double, and run it on the back of 
the head; and, imstead of a rosette, make up the 
gimp in a w’realh about two nails deep, and place it 
up the side. 

A COMFOETER TO MATCH. 

The same pins, and two dozen wool required. 

Cast on one hundred stitches. 

Knit eight patterns in width, sew it up loosely, 
and finish with a pair of bullion tassels and ring. 


« 


Fig. 1. 


COTTAG-E FUP.NITURE. 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 





In the August, September, and October numbers 
of the Lady’s Book we gave specimens of cottage 
furniture for the bed-chamber, which received many 
commendatory notices of the press from diflerenl 
parts of the country. We now return to the parlor. 


and give some additional patterns for chairs, two 
of wihich are in the Gothic style. 

Fig. 1 is a design for a cane-bottomed chair. 

Fig. 2 is a Gothic elbow chair. 

Fig. 3 is a parlor elbow chair. 

Fig. 4 is a Gothic parlor chair. 
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Wk hnve reached another gtage in our progrcaa—the 
last month of the year, and the last number of this the 
forty-third volume (reckoning two volumes per year) 
of the “ Lady’s Book.” 

We do not name these things because we are intend¬ 
ing to slop, or even pause, in our course. Like the 
telegraph wires, our course must stretch onward while- 
there is intelligence to ditfuae and minds waiting to 
welcome it. 

The past year haa been to na a pleasant one, and 
prosperous on paper. We look back with gratitude to 
the many, many hands held out to take the ” Book;” 
hands with warm hearts in them, too, and we thank 
our friends for these favors. We look forward now 
with hope that these same hands will not only continue 
their clasp, but also prove their right to hold fast the 
” Book” as their own property, paid for and receipted! 
It seems a small matter; three dollars sent to the pub¬ 
lisher, and you have twelve numbers containing over 
fifty splendid engravings, besides twice the number of 
new and useful drawings and embellishments, and from 
seven to eight hundred pages of letter-press. No one 
complains of the price ; those who forget to pay must 
regard it ns a mere trifle. But all great things are made 
by an aggregate of small matters; so we beg to remind 
our friends that even the little sum of three dollars, 
withheld by a large number of subscribers, is a heavy 
loss to the editors. 

We hope to square off all these old accounts before 
the New Year, and then the way before us will be with¬ 
out an obstacle or hindrance. We have the purpose 
earnestly in view to keep our periodical where it now 
ranks, in advance of all others of a literary character 
in our country. In our January number, we shall in¬ 
form our friends of the improvements contemplated. 


To CoRBKSPOTCDicsTS.— Articles accepted: “The 
Muse,” “History,” “Our Talents,” “To an Absent 
One,” “ Mrs. Peabody and the Shottish,” “ An Appeal 
to Time,” “To a Pnow-Bird,” “A Legend of the 
Forget-me-not,” and “ Spring’s Morn.” 

The foregoing communications are all we can admit 
out of several scores received during the last two 
months. ’V^'e will add, in justice to several of our dis- 
appointed correspondents, that articles are often de¬ 
clined by us because we cannot comply with the re¬ 
quest that the MS. shall receive early attention. We 
arc compelled, for lack of room, to postpone the publica¬ 
tion of such articles as really please us, and few con¬ 
tributors would wait patiently for mouths-it may be 

years. . , , 

One other matter we have often mentioned, but no 
writer for the “ Book” seems to bear it in mind. We 
cannot notice a communication in less than three months 
from the time we receive it. Our work, owing to the 
large edition, must be printed two months, or nearly 
go, in advance of the day of publication. This Decem¬ 
ber editorial is written in September. Of course, to 
comply with the requests made for the insertion of arti- 
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cles, if accepted, in any particular month, is not con¬ 
venient, nor even possible. 

The story by “ Ezekiel” is not sufficiently finiihed 
in style to suit the pages of our work. Yet the writer 
has talents worth cultivating. 


Cittrarg J^otiers. 

From Lippiscott, Grasibo Sc Co. (succesfors 1o 
Grigg, Elliot Sc Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phils- 
dclphia :— 

THE BIBLE IN THE FAMILY; OR, HINTS ON 
DOMESTIC DUTIES. By H. A. Boardman. This 
work, the production of a clergyman eminent for his 
talents, learning, and indefatigable labors to promote 
the cause of true piety, is worthy the careful study of 
every person who wishes to promote human happiness. 
It is n series of lectures on the duties of the family re 
lution as set forth and enforced in the BIBLE. The 
importance of the Christian virtues in daily life, and 
the means by which HOME may be made the place of 
love and joy, are the themes of this book, which we 
commend to all our readers. 

THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNECTION 
WITH MAN, Illustrated by the Frineipal Organs. 
By James John Garth Wilkinson. This is a reprint of 
an English work, published simultaneoosly with the 
London edition. The writer is a firm Christian, and 
draws his philosophy from the BIBLE. It is an at¬ 
tempt to make physiology and medical science contri¬ 
bute to the moral improvement of society. Of course, 
the author contends for the diffusion of this knowledge 
among all classes. We hope the work w'ill be careful¬ 
ly read by those engaged in training the young It 
contains suggestions of great importance. 

From BLATfCHARD Sc Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH, IN RELATION TO 
MIND AND BODY. A Series of Letters from an Old 
Practitioner to a Patient. By Lionel John Beale, 
M.R.C S. This is a roost excellent treatise on im¬ 
portant subjects, and interesting to every class of read¬ 
ers who possess a single rational idea oq the subjects to 
which it refers. 

From E. S. Joreb St Co., 8 . W. comer of Fourth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia 

THE MODEL ARCHITECT : containing Original 
Designs for Cottages^ Villas, Suburban Eesidencts, 
etc., accompanied by Explanations, Speeificoticns, 
Estimates, and Elaborate Details. Prepared expresa.y 
for the use of artisans throughout the United States, by 
Samuel Sloan, Architect, office 146 Walmit Street, 
Philadelphia. We have been favored with the first, 
second, and third numbers of this valuable work, and 
most cheerfully recommend it to the particular atten¬ 
tion of artists, and to the public generally. These 
numbers are for July, August, and September, and con¬ 
tain a number of elegant designs, besides a great amount 
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LITERARY 

of matter descriptive of the various orders of architec¬ 
ture intnnluced, and explanations which cannot fail to 
interest artists, and to instruct those who desire to 
be informed in relation to the beautiful science of 
architecture. 

From Dantels k Smith, No. 36 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

DICTIONARY OF SHAKSPEARIAN QUOTA¬ 
TIONS. Exhibiting the most forcible passages illus¬ 
trative of the various passions, aflcctions, and emo¬ 
tions of the human mind. Selected and arranged in 
alphabetical order from the writings of the eminent 
dramatic poet. The title of this work explains all we 
could say of it. It opens with an appropriate preface, 
which is followed by brief criticisms on the works of 
Shakspeare, and also by a sketch of his life. The book 
is neatly printed on good substantial paper, and is well 
bound. T. Bell, Philadelphia, is the publisher. 

From Harper k Brothers, New York, through 
Lindsay k Blakiston, Philadelphia :— 

THE LITERATURE AND LITERARY MEN OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Abraham 
Mills, A.M., author of “Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Bclka Lettres,” etc. etc. In two large octavo vol¬ 
umes, of upwards of five hundred pages each. These 
volumes contain forty-six lectures on English litera¬ 
ture, commencing with Alfred the Great, and conclud¬ 
ing with the letters of Junius, and embrace all the 
celebrated characters that appeared between the two 
periods. These lectures have been annually repeated 
for the last twenty years, during which time they 
have received such additions and corrections as suc¬ 
cessive years of investigation and study naturally sug¬ 
gested. They will, of course, attract the attention of 
the literary public generally, and prove a valuable ac¬ 
quisition to every wcll-sclecied library in the country. 

MEMOIRS OF THE REV. EDWARD BICKER- 
STETH, late Rector of Walton^ Herts. By the Rev. j 
F. R. Birks, M. A., Rector of Ketshall, Herts. With 
an introduction by Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. In two 
volumes. The subject of this memoir was a pious and 
most exemplary minister of the Protestant Epi.scopal 
Church, in England, whose virtuous and Christian ex¬ 
amples nre worthy of the meditation and imitation of 
all who profess the doctrines of universal charitv. 

THE HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF 
MONARCHY IN FRANCE. By Alphonse De Lamar¬ 
tine, author of the “ History of the Girondists.” Vol. 

1. Here we have the commencement of a work which ; 
is calculated, in the highest degree, to arrest the atten¬ 
tion of the historical reader, and to awaken the slum¬ 
bering reminiscences of all those who, like the author, 
have lived through the eventful period which has given 
ten governments to France, and which leaves her peo¬ 
ple still struggling between liberty and despotism. It 

will probably surprise many readers who have thought 
themselves well acquainted with the characters of in¬ 
dividuals who were once prominent actors before their 
eyes, to find that, when divested of the prejudices and 
the rancor of partisanship, those very characters, once 
lo obnoxious, are herein made to wear the brightest 
signets of worth and patriotism. On the other hand, 
they will not be less surprised to find that many of the 
public favorites, and of their favorites, too, of that 
day, were reckless and shameless impostors upon the 
credulity of a suffering and excited people. It was 
time that some one should come forward and do justice 
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NOTICES. 


to the events and to the men of the era which witnesses 
the struggles of Fnince for freedom, and we a re pleased 
to find that the graphic pen of Lamartine has been de¬ 
voted to the tusk. 

From Gkorok P. Putnam, New York, through A. 
Hart, Philadelphia :— 

SWALLOW BARN; or. Sojourn in the Old Do¬ 
minion. By J. P. Kennedy. Revised edition. With 
twenty illustrations by Strothers. This novel, which 
was written more than twenty years ago, and which 
at that time was received as an American work of un¬ 
doubted literary merit, has recently undergoi.e a re- 
visal by its author, and is again presented to the public 
much improved iu taste and interest. It is printed and 
bound in the neatest manner, and nearly all the illus¬ 
trations are extremely natural and faithfully colored. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through A. 
Hart, Philadelphia 

THE INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR; or, 
the Natural Evidences of a Final Cause. By George 
Taylor. This is an important work in the impending 
questions between a portion of the geologists and those 
who cling reverentially to the Biblical record of the 
creation of the world. It has, we believe, been hereto¬ 
fore favorably noticed in the “ Lady’s Book.” 

GULLIVER lOI; his Three Voyages : being an tu- 
count of his Marvelous Adventures in Kailoo, Hydro- 
geniay and Ejanio. Edited by Elbert Perce. 

BRAGGADOCIO. A Book for Boys and Girls. 
By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 

THE STRAWBERRY GIRL; or, How to Rise in 
the World. By Uncle Frank, author of the “ Willow 
Lane Stories,” etc. 

THE LITTLE MISCHIEF-MAKER, AND OTHER 
STORIES, Also by Uncle Frank. 

These little volumes are all handsomely illustrated, 
and their contents admirably calculated to instruct and 
amuse the minds of the younger class of readers. 

From Marx H- Newman k Co., New York 
LESSONS IN MODERN FARMING; OR, AGRI¬ 
CULTURE FOR SCHOOLS. Containing Scientijie 
Exercises for Recitation, and Elegant Extracts from 
Rural Literature for Academic and Family Reading. 
By Rev. John L. Blake. D. D. We have given the 
above title in full, because it accurately defines the 
character of this valuable book. The author requires 
no other passport to [tublic favor than simply to have 
his works known. The preceding one, “ Farmer’s 
Everyday Book,” has proved very popular; this new 
work will be as warmly welcomed. It should be read 
in every household of our land ; for those not directly 
employed in agriculture will be interested by the lite¬ 
rary portion, which is of a refined and pleasing cha¬ 
racter. 

From John P. Jewett k Co , Boston 
THE GARDENER S TEXT BOOK, Ac. By Peter 
Adam Schmits. We always welcome every treatise on 
the delightful art of cultivating vegetables and fruits, 
which flourish best around the homes of men. It seems 
to bring the idea of Eden nearer; it gives to women and 
children pleasant objects of interest abroad in the open 
air; and makes the love of nature a portiou of onr 
everyday thoughts. This little work is an admirable 
manual for families who wish to enjoy the pleasures 
of a good garden, and its author deserves success. 
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OODET’S MAGAZINE AND I.ADT’S BOOK. 


From Robert Sears, No. 128 Nassau Street, New 
York 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF CHINA AND INDIA. 
CompriBing a description of those countries and their 
inhabitants, embracing the historical events, govern- 
raent, religion, education, language, literature, arts, 
manufactures, productions, commerce, and manners 
and customs of the people, from the earliest period of 
authentic record to the present time. Edited by Ro- 
Dert Sears. Among the series of illustrated works 
which have already appeared under the editorial super¬ 
intendence, and from the untiring press, of Mr. Sears, 
this volume will be justly ranked as the most beautiful 
and interesting. In presenting his work to the reader, 
the editor very justly observes that, comprising, as it 
does, an illustrated, historical, and descriptive account 
of two of the most populous, most wealthy, and most 
ancient nations of the world—nations that were not 
only in existence, but had made advances in civiliza¬ 
tion, and arts even, at a period of time when the ear¬ 
liest European nations had not emerged from a barbaric 
state—it can scarcely fail to prove of exciting interest 
even to those with whom, as a general thing, historic 
facts are dry and uninviting. The volume is most 
beautifully printed and bound, the illiistraticns from 
authentic designs, and the maps accurately drown and 
carefully engraved, and specially adapted to the subject 
matter. 

From Christy, Kelbea A Buree, Athens, Ga. 

ZARA. A Romance. By D. L. Roath. By compu¬ 
tation, this poem, or romance, contains four hundred 
and nineteen stanzas of eight lines each. From this 
fact the reader can form a just estimate of the industry 
of the author, whose genius will probably soon attain 
an equally high consideration in the good opinion of 
his readers, should be continue the course he has so 
early and so diligently aspired to succeed in. 

NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, Ac. 

From T. B. Peterson, 99 Chestnut Street, Philadel¬ 
phia : The Life and Adventures of Don Quixote, and 
his Squire, Sancho Panza.” Revised and corrected, 
with all the original notes. Translated from the Spa¬ 
nish of Michael De Cervontes Saavetlra by Charles 
Jarvis, Esq., London. This is said to bo the only com¬ 
plete cheap edition of the world-renowned Don Quix¬ 
ote ever published, and the publisher unquestionably 
deserves great credit for placing so great a fund of 
omusement within the meon.s of the generality of 
readers—“ Memoirs of a Physician.” By Alexander 
Dumas. Complete in two volumes. The name of Du¬ 
mas is a general passport for the historical interest to 
be found in his works. In these memoirs we have ad¬ 
ditional evidence of the wonderful genius of the author 
in combining the troths of history with the inventions 
of romance. The work presents the reader with nume¬ 
rous engravings illustrative of the beat scenes and per¬ 
sonages in the work. i- »- 

From Burgess A Garrett, 22 Ann Street, New \ ork: 
“Harry Burnham, the Young Continental; or, Me¬ 
moirs of an American Officer during the Campaigns of 
the Revolution, and sometime a Member of Washing- 
Ion’s Staff.” By Henry A. Bnckingham. This is a 
very interesting American story. 

From H. Long A Brother, New York; ” Kenneth: 
a Romance of the Highlands.” By G. W. M. Rey¬ 
nolds, author of “ Mysteries of the Court of Naples,” 


\ “ Court of London,” Ac. With numerous engravings. 
, This work has crossed the Atlantic with a pretty fair 
reputation.—“Lewis Arundel; or, the Railroad of 
Life.” With numerous illustrations. By the author 
of “ Frank Fairlegh.” This work has also received 
high praise from transatlantic critics, having been pro¬ 
nounced “ a truly great romance.” 

From Dewitt A Davenport, New York, through 
Getz A Buck, Philadelphia; “Matilda Montgomery; 
or, the Prophecy Fulfilled.” A Tale of the late Ame¬ 
rican War. Being the Sequel to “Wacousta.” By 
: Major Richardson. — “The Wedding Dress.” By 
Alexander Dumas. Translated from the French by 
Fayette Robinson. An interesting story, the hcroioa 
of which, however, is made to present a miserable ex¬ 
ample to all “ true lovers,” by jumping into the sea.— 

; “ Life of General Lopez, and History of the late At¬ 

tempted Revolution in Cuba.” By a Flibusliero. 

From S. Robinson, No. 9 Sansom Street, Philadel¬ 
phia: “Comic Natural History of the Human Race.” 
Designed and illustrated by Henry L. Stephens. This 
is the eighth and last number of the work, which con¬ 
tains, in all, forty plates. 

From Harper A Brothers, New York, through Lind¬ 
say A Blnkiston, N. W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia : “ London Labor and the London 
Poor.” By Henry Mayhew. Part 12. Price 12^ 
cents.—“Drayton: a Story of American Life.” The 
object which the author of this volume appears to have 
had in view waa the illustration of American society, 
by contrasting the positions of mechanics with the pre¬ 
tensions of wealth and aristocracy. And, this being 
the object of the author, wo are not surprised to find 
some exaggerations on both sides of the question which 
he has very cleverly endeavored to present, by the in¬ 
troduction of individual characters. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through A. Hart, 

! Philadelphia: “The Miller of our Village, and some 
of his Tales.” With illustrations. By Uncle Frank, 

; author of the “ Willow Lane Storica,” etc. Instructive 
and entertaining for young readers. 

From Robinson, agent. Chestnut above Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia: The August and September numbers of 
the “ Bulletin of the Araericaii Art-Union.” This, as 
all our readers know, is an elegant and important 
work on the progress of the American fine arts. 

From A. Hart (late Carey A Hart), Philadelphia: 
“ The Confessor.” An Historical Novel. Three vol- 
nmes of the London edition complete in one. Price 
60 cents.—“ Katharine Walton; or, the Rebel of Dor¬ 
chester.” An Historical Romance of the Revolution 
in Carolina. By the author of “ Richard Hurdis,” etc. 
Complete in one volume. Price 50 cents. 

Jlabli3l)£r’s Department. 

OxTB December Number.—I n our November number 
we gave mutch plates of a moral tendency, and again 
: in this number we do the same. Certainly our efforts 
: in a good cause must be appreciated by our subscribers. 

; This number contains, in all, six full page engravings 

; —“Good Night to Fifty-One,” “ Dress the Maker,” 

i “Dress the Wearer,” “The Reconciliation”-the 
\ match plate to this, “ The Estranged,” was published 
J in November, 1850—“ Christmas Cheer,” ” Indoor 
5 Fashions for December,” with emblematic borders, and 
J “ The Frozen Mill.” A set of embellishments thatwe 
i really feel pride in. 
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Oira JANUART Number will contain a much larger 
•mount of reading than we uiually give, in addition to 
a great number of eagraving$. We give, and will con¬ 
tinue to do BOf more engravings, both useful and orna¬ 
mental, than any other publication in this or any other 
country—religious, moral, humorous, and useful. In 
short, the “ Lady’s Book” for 1852 will be a series of 
surprise numbers, excelling anything that has hereto¬ 
fore been published. The public knows us, and can 
put faith in our pgpmiss. 

Rsmrubeb that our year commences in January, and 
that this is the only mogazine intended expressly for 
ladies in the United States. 

OtJR Nkw Department will be opened in January, 
when ladies will be enabled to procure articles of the 
latest fashions, even before they appear in Philadel¬ 
phia. See notice in January number. 

Gentlemew of the press, friends, and subscribers, 
you crowd upon us so with your kindly notices and let¬ 
ters, that we cannot afford the room to publish your 
friendly remarks. The ‘‘Ashland Union” says, “If 
the Indies had a right to vote, Godey would be elected 
to the Presidency of the Republic nolens eo/eiw.” 
That, wc think, is enough for this month. j 

Thanks to otni Friends. —We cannot devote a 
space more cheerfully, at the close of the volume, than 
we do this, in acknowledgment to our numerous edito¬ 
rial friends, from whom we have received the most 
gratifying, and the most unanimous, award that has 
ever, perhaps, been given to a single individual in the 
editorial and publishing business. To say that wc feel 
grateful for the repeated expression of their high opin¬ 
ion of our labors in behalf of the literature and the I 
arts of our country, would be but a cold and common¬ 
place return for their warm, generous, and flattering 
appreciation of the merits of the “ Lady’s Book.” 
How grateful we feel, it would be impossible for us to 
say in so many words; and how great the incentive to 
prolonged and still renewed exertions on our part, those 
continued commendations have been, to use the Ian- I 
gunge of the profession when they sometimes get 
bothered, ” can be more easily conceived than de¬ 
scribed.” We will therefore conclude by assuring our 
editorial brethren that we shall endeavor to deserve a 
still further extension of their good opinions and confi¬ 
dence, and that wc shall always take pleasure in re¬ 
ciprocating their kindness and good-will, in the most 
substantial manner that may come within the compass 
of our ability. 

Godey has choaen the work of catering to the lite¬ 
rary taste of his countrymen for a life pnrposo, and 
well he understands the business.” The above, from 
the Chicago Tribune,” is true. It is the business of 
onr life—we have no other—and have been engaged in 
no other pursuit for the last twenty-one and a half 
years; and, if we are spared, it will be the future ob¬ 
ject of our life to cater for those who have so liberally 
patronized ns. 

The Ashville Messenger” says, *• The engraving 
of' Sour Grapes’is an admirable hit. We do not know 
who ought to have ‘sour grapes,’unless it be ladies : 
who will not take ‘ Godey.’ ” • \ 


From some unexplained cause, we receive more no¬ 
tices of the non-reception by subscribers of our Decem¬ 
ber numbers than of any other number of the year. 
Extra pains will be taken to mail this number correct¬ 
ly, and we shall be very particular in our inquiries 
when a duplicate is written for. 

“Our Treasury.”— This department of the “ Book,” 
which formerly gave so much satisfaction, will again 
be resumed. It will contain articles from Br>'ant, 
Longfellow, Pcrcival, Wendell Holmes, Washington 
Irving, N. P. Willis, Hoffman, Tuckerman, Simms 
Halleck, Paulding, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Dana, 
Herbert, Fitz Greene Bailee^, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs 
Annan, Park Benjarnin, E. A. Poe, etc. etc. 

The foncy plate in the March number is the title- 
page to the second volume for 1851. Those who bind 
the “ Book” will please notice this. 

We can promise our readers, in the January number, 

; a rich treat-‘‘Pleasing the Parish; or, the Minis-* 
ter’g tVife”—by the author of “Miss Bremer’s Visit 
to Cooper’s Landing.” 

To Publishers.- We have every plate that has Over 
been published in the “ Lady’s Book,” and can furnish 
editions to any number, on the most reasonable terms. 

Something New.— We will furnish stamps of any 
of our slipper and embroidery patterns, to any person 
applying for them, on the most reasonable terms; or 
any orders from ladies for any article of female dress 
will be attended to with pleasure. 

Subscribers are requested to look at the extract 
from the Post-Office Law on onr cover, and to pay no 
more postage than that calls for. By paying three 
months postage in advance, they are entitled to the 
work at half the rates. We are induced to make this 
notice, having been advised that several postmasters 
are charging the most exorbitant rates. 

Personal. —Editors and authors, by virtue of their 
peculiar positions before the public, are peculiarly lia¬ 
ble to hear themselves publicly criticized. Sometimes, 
it is true that, neither by virtue of their positions, nor 
in consideration of their personal virtues, do they es¬ 
cape censure; and therefore it is a happy circumstance 
for them when their personal appearance is made the 
snbject of a remark, and their reputations and personal 
virtues are kept out of view, especially by the censori¬ 
ous. A lady said, in the hearing of one of our friends 
at the opera, a few evenings since, “ Dear me ! Is that 
Mr. Godey ? I thought Mr. Godey was a much younger 
man.” “ Ah,” said our friend, “ Mr. Godey is still a 
young man; and, with all his natural cheerfulness and 
buoyancy of spirit, looks much older than he really is, 
and all in consequence of the melancholy fact that a 
numerous class of bis subscribers neglect to pay up !” 
Out friend has had some experience in the matter, and 
his remark is of general application. Men grow older 
much faster in the “ profession” than they do out of it. 

W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. —The name of this gentle¬ 
man has long been familiar to the readers of the “ La¬ 
dy’s Book,” all of whom have had numerous opportu¬ 
nities of appreciating his abilities as a writer of great 
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literary merit, and as a man of superior moral excel¬ 
lence. "We therefore take particular pleasure in an¬ 
nouncing to them that our gifted friend and correspond¬ 
ent has been proposed for the Preeidency of South 
Carolina College, to succeed the Hon. \V. C. Preston. 


Abtiicr’s Home Gazette. —In referring our readers 
to the advertisement of this popular weekly paper 
for Ifeo’i, which will be found on the cover of our 
present number, we deem it unnecessary to urge 
upon our readers eitlier the claims of the editor or the 
great merits of his work. The success which has at¬ 
tended the “ Home Gazette” thus far, the first volume 
only having been completed, nevertheless, speaks vol- 
unms f<ir tlie high estimation in which Mr. Arthur is 
held by the public as a writer, and as a sound and un- 
deviatiug moralist. 


The Country Press. —A cotemporary follows us in 
tlie notice which we made some months since, of the 
decided and gratifying improvement in the general ap¬ 
pearance nnd elevated tone of the country press. We 
hail these evidences of progress in the craft, in the 
” art preservative of all arts,” as the be.st and soundest 
guarantees of the perpetuity, the prosperity, nnd the 
glory of the republic. We sincerely hope that a corre¬ 
sponding eifort will everywhere be evinced by the pub¬ 
lic, and that those who have increased their responsi¬ 
bilities. nnd added greatly to their labors nnd anxieties, 
Will meet with that reward which can alone sweeten 
the bread of toil, and give renewed energy to the wea¬ 
ried faculties. Though occupying a position which 
some of our brethren may look upon os rather envi¬ 
able, we could nevertheless speak as feelingly on this 
subject ns any of them. We are not, it is true, in the 
political arena, neither are we harassed and perplexed 
with the ever-varying curreatg of news, foreign or do¬ 
mestic; nnd yet our braius and our utmost ingenuity 
are sorely taxed from month to month in order to pre¬ 
sent something agreeable, something original, chaste, 
and attractive, to our readers. Our life, therefore, it 
not one of case and pleasure, os they may imagine, but 
one of incessant toil and anxiety, fully equal to their 
own; nnd therefore wo say we can enter feelingly into 
every effort which they make for the improvement of 
their rcspfctive establishments, and anticipate for 
them, as in our own case, a just and liberal support. 

We mav add to this subject that there is not a coun¬ 
try paper” in the United States, that we know of, that 
is not on our exchange list. If there are any not on 
our list, they will be immediately placed there on ap¬ 
plication. So careful are we in regard to oar country 
friends, that every paper is examined by a person spe¬ 
cially appointed for that duty, and not an exchange is 
mailed that docs not pass through our own bands. 


Camden and Amboy Railroad— Another season of 
travel and excursions of pleasure has passed away; 
and, as will nppear very natural, wc gratefully recur 
to the mean, which have afforded a vast multitude of 
our fellow.citizeus safe and pleasant trips to and from 
Vew York, and to and from the various points of quiet 
Recreation on the shores of the Delaware. It is not our 
intention, however, to pas. a eulogium the com¬ 

pany, or to insist upon what is an acknowledg^ fac 
?rom one end of the country to the other, to wit, that 
the railroad and steamboat navigation under their di- 
reclion is the most safe, the most pleasant, and com¬ 


fortable that has yet been established. But it it to 
those who are in the employ of the company, and to 
whose care and attention the lives nnd the security of 
passcijgers are necessarily commitleil, that we should 
feel more particularly indebted. It is therefore a plea¬ 
sant task for us to refer, at the close of the year, to 
those who have so well deserved the approbation of the 
public by their assiduity and attention to the travelers 
along the route, and whose care and forethought have 
doubtless contributed largely to tbtir safety and se¬ 
curity from accident. First on thB list of the practi¬ 
cal, working agents of the coropanjr is \Vm. H. Gatz- 
MER, Esq., a gentleman whose devotion to business 
never wearies. Next, in the financial department, is 
S. C. Gatzmer and R. S. Troubridge. Clerk in the 
ticket office, H. M. Innis. Captains, Hester, of the 
steamboat John Stevens; Hinkle, of the Trenton; Ag- 
new, of the New Philadelphia; Heath, of the Wash¬ 
ington; Fine, of the Burlington. Gen. Cook, superin¬ 
tendent of the railroad ; Col. Van Rensselaer, superin¬ 
tendent of the workshops; Mr. Gaunt, agent at Bur¬ 
lington. Clerks, Thompson, of the John Stevens; 
Pucker, of the Trenton; Morgan, of the New Phila¬ 
delphia. Conductors, Snodgrass, Forbes, Van Nos¬ 
trand, Muschamp, White, etc. To these, and to the 
Umg-tried and faithful engineers on board the several 
Bteninboats—Messrs. Robert Allan, of the John Ste¬ 
vens; Peter Bloomsbury, of the Trenton; Robert Wal¬ 
ker, of the New Philadelphia; Charles Gamble, of the 
Burlington; and John Bloomsbury, of the Washington 
—the traveling public of the United Stales have reason 
to feel truly grateful for the unprecedented security 
which has attended the rapid movements of the lines 
under their charge during the post year. 

To this we will add a piece of information, which 
W'ill still further evince the energy of the company 
in meeting the roniforts of those who pass over the 
route. We learn from the columns of a eotempo- 
rary, that the Messrs. Harlan & Hollingsworth, steam¬ 
boat builders, of Wilmington, Del., have just entered 
into a contract with the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
C(»mpany, to construct for them a large and magnifi¬ 
cent iron stciiniboat, to run on the Delaware to their 
various stopping points between Philadelphia and Bor- 
dcnlowm. The keel is to he two hundred and sixty feet 
in length, being twenty feet longer than the John Ste¬ 
vens. 

The construction of this boat is to be commenced im¬ 
mediately, in order to have it completed and ready for 
use early in the spring. The interior arrangements and 
accommodations are to be of the most beautiful and 
convenient order, far surpassing anything now npoa 
the river, and, no doubt, will amply comport with the 
taste and liberality of the company, in increasing the 
facilities of travel upon our noble river. They have 
maintained an advance in auch improvements, and they 
are determined not to be behind in any enterprise which 
has the comfort and couvenience of the trading com¬ 
munity in view. 

One of the great lions of the day is “ Simea’ Apothe¬ 
cary Store,” at the corner of Twelfth and Cheitnnt 
Streets. When lighted up in the evening, it is mote 
like a fairy palace than a store for the dispensing of 
drugs. It is said to be the handsomest eaUblishment 
of the kind in the world; and then its proprietor, where 
will you find a more agreeable man, and one better 
versed in his business? 
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Moork’s Fakct Store. —This iplendid and foshion- 
nhle catabliahment ia in one of the most eligible situa¬ 
tions in the city. No. i?20 Chestnut Street, opposite the 
Girard House. Here can be purchased evcr^- variety 
of fancy stationery, including wedding cards, boxes, 
etc. Mrs. Moore is a most agreeable lady, and Mr. 
Moore, being in correspondence with the most exten¬ 
sive and fasliionable stationery establishments in Lon¬ 
don and Paris, will be enabled to fulfil all orders made 
through him, with the same precision as if made by 
personal application, persons being particular in their 
directions. 

Hebx is a curiosity for our lady readers:— 

Articles Lost at the Crystal Palace.— The fol¬ 
lowing is a return of things found in the Crystal Palace, 
which were delivered over to the custody of (he police 
between the first of May and the first of August, 
and were, at that last date, still unclaimed by their 
owners: 271 handkerchiefs, 05 bracelets, 1S3 brooches. 
IIS parasols, 77 shawl pins, 4 bonnet shades, 14 silk 
and 9 cotton umbrell.as, 46 veils and falls, 2 shirt studs, 
57 catalogues and other books. 35 bunches of keys, 44 
neck ties, 1 pair of galoches. 9 lockets. Scamp-stools, 
IG victonnes, 1 pair of slippers, 10 ladies’ cuffs, 1 pen¬ 
dulum, 2 coats, 3 card-cases, 15 brequet and other 
chains, 3 knives. 3 pincushions, 29 pair of gloves, 25 
walking-sticks, 10 pair of spectacles. 12 cyc-glasses, 16 
pencil-cases, 3 umbrella cases, 4 rings, 3 funs, 1 silver 
watch and guard, 1 oper.a glass, 2 toothpicks, 1 thimble, 
30 reticules and baskets, 14 shawls, 2 boxes, 1 petti¬ 
coat, 2 carpenters’ rules, 1 Prussian five dollar note, 3 
scfnt-bottles, 1 purse 6d., 1 ditto Is., 1 ditto 2s. 7d., I 
ditto 2s. 6d., 1 ditto £5 9s. 4d., 1 ditto 6d., 1 ditto lid., 

1 ditto Ga. 3d., 3 empty ditto, cash found £2 lOs O^d. 


VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, &c., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

Forcemeats. —Take six ounces of br-ad crumbs, 
two ounces of lean ham, two ounces of butter, six 
ounces of finely shred beef suet, a little thyme, parsley, 
and mace, a dessertspoonful of salt, a pinch of cay¬ 
enne, and the yolks of three eggs; well mix, and add 
three teaspoonfuls of milk, and twelve drops of essence 
of lemon, or a tenspoonful of lemon pickle; mix again, 
and form into balls, which are to be fried in lard, or 
used for stuffing. 

Carrack or Indian Sauce for Cold Meat. —Two 
heads of garlic sliced, five spoonsfuls of soy, five 
spoonfuls of mushroom ketchup, eight spoonfuls of 
W'ulnut pickle, fifteen anchovies, or five spoonfuls of 
essence of anchovies, three spoonfuls of mango pickle, 
one quart of vinegar—mix in a bottle and set it in the 
chimney corner, shake daily for a month. It is excel¬ 
lent without the mango. This is an excellent sauce, 
and, without the mango, would be mild. 

Scotch Broth. —^Take four pounds of mntton—^part 
of the leg is best—add one gallon of water, one teacup¬ 
ful of pearl barley, two carrots sliced, two turnips 
sliced, two onions cut small, three carrots grated, the 
white port of a large cabbage chopped eery small, and 
a small quantity of parsley. Season with pepper and 
salt, l^et this boil very gently for three hours and a 
half; and at the dinner-tabic it will most likely—by 
*11 who are fond of soups—be pronounced excellent. 


A German Custard-Sauce for Plum, or other 
Sweet Boilkd, Puddings. —Boil very gently together 
half a pint of new milk, or of milk and cream mixed, a 
very thin strip or two of fresh Icinon-rind, a bit of cin¬ 
namon, half on inch of a vanilla bean, and an ounce and 
a half or two ounces of sugar, until the milk is strongly 
flavored ; then strain, and pour it, by slow degrees, to 
the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, smoothly mixed 
with a knife-end-full (about half a tenspoonful) of 
a grain or two of salt, and a tubicspoonful of 
cold milk; and stir these very quickly round as the 
milk is added. Put the sauce again into the stew-pan, 
and whisk or stir it rapidly until it thickens and looks 
creamy. It mast not be placed upon the fire, but 
should be held over it, when this is done. 

German Sugar Cakes.— Blend well with the fingers 
six ounces of good butter with a pound of fine flour, 
working it quite into crumbs ; add a few grains of salt, 
one pound of dry sifted sugar, a tablespoonful of the 
best cinnamon in very tine powder, and a largo tea- 
spoonful of mixed spices: to these the grated rinds of 
three sound fresh lemons can be added, or not, at plea¬ 
sure Make these ingredients into a paste, Yvith the 
yolks of five eggs, and about four tablespoonfuls of 
white wine, or with one or two more in addition, if 
required, as this must be regulated by the size of the 
eggs : half of very thick cream and half wine, are 
sometimes used for them. Roll the mixture into balls, 
flatten them to something less than three-quarters of 
au inch tliick, and bake them in a moderate oven from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Lof)seii them from the bak- 
ing-sliects—which should be lightly floured before they 
are laid on—by passing u knife under them, tnm them 
over, and, when they arc quite cold, stow them in a 
dry, close-shutting canister. The Germans make three 
incisions in the top of each cake with the point of a 
knife, and lay spikes of split almonds in them. 

Stroke of Lightning. —Throw cold water upon a 
person struck by lightning. It ia said to be of very 
great benefit, if not a positive cure. 


J'asi)ions. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1st.—A new and elegant evening dress of rose- 
colored silk. The skirt, which ia the most striking 
novelty, is divided into two compartments. The flounce 
is composed of ten ruches of silk, very full, and puffed, 
giving a shape to the drapery which it will always re¬ 
tain. The upper part of the skirt has the some ruches 
disposed lengthwise in groups, on esch side of the front 
breadth, and caught half way to the waist by knots of 
broad rich ribbon. The waist has a berthe of Honiton 
lace en point, and the sleeves are very simple, consist¬ 
ing only of a close puff of silk, with a very narrow 
Honiton edge. The hair is dressed with a new style 
of ornament, which is also used in the corsage. 

Fig. Qd is a simpler, but, at the same time, stylish 
dress of white crape. There are nine narrow flounces 
slightly full, and edged with a double ruche of crape, 
finished by needlework points. The berthe, which also 
forms the sleeve, is in the same style. A drooping 
bouquet de corsage is composed of white, orange, and 
jasmine mixed; a -wreath of small shining green 
orange leaves crosses the head, and is met by velvet 
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k>opi each aide of the face. Hair dreased plainly in a 
round Grecian twist, and puffed slightly at the front. 

We need not call attention to the beautiful design 
and execution of this plate ; both points make their own 
appeal to the good tusto of our lady readers. 


CHIT-CHAT ON PHTF.ADEHPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR DF.CFMBER. 

Christmas is the anniversary of new winter bonnets 
in our poiully city. A < Ue may have paid her price 
for the cA'/ d'rruvre of .Miss Wharton, and visited it 
daily, in the seclusion of a comfortable nook of her 
wardrobe, to jidinirc the style of the fulling spray or the 
folds of briilelikc blonde; still slie does not venture 
forth armed by it for conquest until the great week of 
family meetings and loaded market baskets. Tlicrefore 
Chestnut Street has just now its gayest aspect, and our 
ladies are looking lovelier than ever, from the effect of 
fresh plumes and bright knots of ribbon. 

One of the most striking novelties in bonnets is the 
introduction of lace with velvet, which we have be¬ 
fore alluded to. The crown has a fulling of lace, then 
comes a close body of the bonnet, if we mny call it so, 
of shirred velvet, ciuling in anotlicr row of lace about 
the brim, which is tinished by a heavy velvet shir. 
Plumes are used upon the velvet base, and the mixture 
of light and heavy materials has a most novel and styl¬ 
ish effect. These bonnets nre made upon shapes, or 
frames of satin-covered h/>nnet wire, instead of the 
usual stiff foundation, which gives them an unequaled 
grace and lighlncs.s. Miss Wharton, of Philadelphia, 
and Lawson, of New York, have exhibited the most 
beautiful of this style which have come under our 
jiotiee 

Ordinary casing bonnets for winter arc all made over 
shapes of foundation, and are fur more comfortable than 
those of plain silk and velvet. They are worn quite as 
much as ever the present season, and made of very 
heavy silks, satins, and velvets. Ribbons are not 
worn go wide as heretofore by our most strictly fash¬ 
ionable ladies, though one meets as many as ever upon 
the street. By spring, the mode of scarf ribbons will 
have passed almost entirely away. 

The Gilet, or vest, is still gaining in favor. Silks, 
merinos, and cashmeres are made en Giht. It is more 
particularly suited to plain colors, with the vest in 
contrast. For instance, at Miss Wharton’s rooms we 
were recently shown a fawn-colored cashmere of ex¬ 
quisite texture, tlie corsage terminating in a basque, 
which, be it always remembered, is a short skirt, or 
flounce, having the effect of a short sneque fitting close¬ 
ly to the figure, but loose below the lino of the waist. 
Imagine this sacque folded back in front, in a kind of 
rolling collar, descending to the hem of the basque, to 
display a close vest, like an ordinary coat-dress front, 
of blue watered silk, fastened by blue enameled but¬ 
tons. The vest is about an inch above the corsage at 
the throat, and four or five inches broad, narrowing 
slightly at the waist, like a long chemisette. The 
basque is lined with white silk, and has an edge of blue 
luce gimp, corresponding in color with the vest. We 
have now in preparation a cut from one of the most 
tasteful styles, which will be more readily understood 
than those in the ordinary fashion plates, to be given 
in our next number, with a description of a Gilet with¬ 
out the basque, which is more suitable for light figures. 


Some new styles of evening dresses for the gay sessoa 
now commencing will also bo prepared for the January 
number. • 

Dressing-gowns ore becoming more and more an es¬ 
sential to every lady’s w'ardrobe. No one can dispute 
their convenience or utility. The printed flannels, hav¬ 
ing the effect of bright-colored cashmeres, are frequent¬ 
ly preferred, for the reason that no lining is required. 
The front breadths only ore faced with a lighter pretty 
silk. There are two favorite styles of making up. The 
one has a tight back, made just one half too wide at the 
bottom of the corsage, and this is drawn to a slight 
fullness by a cord and tassel, or sash, ahvays worn 
with the dressing-gown. The front breadths are per¬ 
fectly plain from the shoulder to the hem, something 
like an ordinary loose dress, and nre ornamented by 
a broad band of quilting in silk or satin, like that so 
much used for cloaks in 1S49, w'hich encircles the 
throat, forming a kind of yoke or cape, four or five 
inches in depth. Cashmeres should be lined through¬ 
out in quilted silk : Florence is generally used. They 
should be of plain colors, trimmed with a contrast¬ 
ing shade; na fawn color with blue or green, dark 
green, blue, or slate c.olor enlivened by cherry, etc. etc. 
Cherry color is also the favorite shade for trimming 
printed flannels. A very neat and serviceable drewiug- 
gown can he made from the skirt of a half-wom drew, 
by piecing the front breadth under the sash, and taking 
the buck and sleeves, which should be loose, and turned 
up with a cuff, from one of the four breadths remain¬ 
ing. The fold we have described mny be pul on in 
plain silk, with pockets en tablier, and a small rolling 
collar, and cuffs to correspond. Invalids need not he 
reminded of the comfort of a dressing-gown, and it is 
the part of neatness, to say the least, to have one al¬ 
ways at hand when making a toilet. 

Winter traveling dresses, since every one goes to 
Washington, are principally of dark merinos, worn 
with plain cambric undersleeves, fastened by a cuff of 
linen to turn back at the wrist. We notice the very 
convenient fashion of carrying hand-boskets is revived. 
Those of sea-weed are most used, and have but one ob¬ 
jection, their w'eight. But every variety may be no¬ 
ticed in atearaboatf and rail-cars. The shape is 
elongated, and the size sufficient for a pair of overshoes, 
a brush, etc., towel, and soap; nor should a nee<ll e-book 
be omitted in the catalogue of traveling eesfotials. 
Extra cuffs and pocket handkerchiefs, which add so 
much to neatness and comfort, may be thus nicely dis¬ 
posed of. It is wonderful how much a clean collar and 
cuffs w’ill do towards renovating a traveling toilet! 
Sacques and blanket shawls are also put down among 
the indiapensables. A close hood, wdthoot wires or 
frame, w’ill be found very convenient by those takings 
long journey, supplying the place of the bonnet st 
night, or evening, when rest is desirable. 

A description of the favorite fashionable fora will be 
found by referring to Onkford’s list. The tippets are 
very stylish the present season, some of the most costly 
ones being made with hoods, lined with richly quilted 
silks or satins, and finished by a depending tassel. 
They are fastened by a novelty in the shape of a gum- 
elastic slide, which is concealed by a large ornamented 
silk button, called a brandebourg. This style of Viclo- 
rine is called Palatine Royale. Beaver bonnets srs 
also woqi in varied and elegant styles, and should al¬ 
ways be trimmed with satin, to relieve the dull surface 
of the beaver. Faihiok* 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOS! 

m»M»T Am nraoAiAt. 

TflE BOOK OF THE MTION AND ABTS UNION OF AMERICA!! 

TbiM Work is conducted at an annual ejq)en8e of over $100,000, paid Writers, 
Artist^ Mechanics, and the Women of our country. 


The “ Lady’s Book” is now in the lwenty«second year of its publication by the same Publisher—a fact un¬ 
precedented in the history of any American Magazine. Nothing but real worth in a publication could be the 
cause of so prolonged an existence, especially in the literary world, where everything is so evanescent. Hun¬ 
dreds of magazines have been started, and, after n short life, have departed—while the “Lady’s Book” alone 
stands triumphant, a proud monument reared by the Ladies of America as a testimony of their own worth. 
We do not ask the public to take solely our own statement, but we annex a few, a very few, of the notices that 
we have on hand from the cotemporary press of the day 

NOTICES BY THE PEESS OF "GOBEY’S LADY’S BOOK.” 

Godey has a go-aheadativeness which is sure to render him the prince of magazine publishers .—hyoru 
Whig. 

It is a long way ahead of ail similar magazines in its getting up and general appearance.—A/a. Advertiser. 
No man, woman, or child can read “Godey’s Lady’s Book” without feeling ennobled and improved.—Fa 
Pilot. 

The “Book” is an “ art union” of itself, and in no way can so many truly fine and valuable engravings bo 
procured as by subscribing for it.— Woodstock Age. 

Godey is truly deserving of the premium of publishing the best magazine extant.—Afatne Advertiser. 
Gkidey’g is emphatically a book for the ladies. It might appropriately be termed “ The Book of Beauty.”— 
Nova Scotian. 

The utmost (hat art in its highest perfection can do, is now lavished on this work.— Perrysville Eagle. 

For (he sake of the future happiness of our kind, we wish every leroale in Canada was a reader of “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book.”— Intelligencer,, Canada West. 

The truth is, Godey is insurpassable in the style, taste, and talent ot his periodical.—ATew Castle Dem, 

It still leads ofi* at the head of American magazines.— Plymouth News. 

Godey is certainly ahead of all the other monthlies, both in style and matter.—Newmarket Democrat. 

All the magazines are enterprising, but we cannot help thinking that Mr. Godey with his “ Lady’s Book” 
bears off the palm.— 

For beauty and taste, we place it first among all the magazines.— Romney Argus. 

A lady’s parlor cannot be omomented more richly than by the “ Lady’s Book.” In fact, no parlor is com 
plele without it.— Troy Times. 

The literary matter and the plates are, by common consent, ranked at the head of magazine enterprise.— 
Huntingdon Messenger. 

We invite all who are desirous of seeing the greatest work of the day now published—^the “Lady’s Book”— 
to call at our ofilce.— La. Register. 

Godey’s wo think the best of all the magazines published in America.— Perrysburg Reveille. 

Godey certainly publishes the best magazine in the country.— West Chester Times. 

Godey still keeps ahead.— Elliotville Republican. 

Godey keeps his position at the head of the literary caterers for the people.—Cannon Reporter. 

Godey keeps a little in advance of his cotemporanes in many respects. His “Book” ranks A No. 1 
among the literati of the land.— N. T. Messenger. 

Each number is a perfect jewel, and we cannot wonder at its immense popularity.— Reading Advocate. 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book” is the best magazine of the kind that comes to us.— Conn. Daily Register 
This magazine is the most splendid of any published in the United States.— Macon Cadet. 

“Godey’s Lady’s Book” is the prettiest work our mortal eyes ever looked upon.— Centreville Whig. 

We have looked upon this as tite magazine for a long time. We have never yet received a number 
that was not worth halt the subscription price.— Dalton Times. 

“God^’s Lady’s Book” undeniably excels any of its cotemporaries, both as regards matter and embellish¬ 
ments.—>7^Myman, N. J. 

Always having been at the head of American magazme.s, Godey is obstinately determined that his 
“ Lady’s Book” shall continue there.— "Boston Olive Branch. 

It is faint praise to say that it mamtains its character as being first among the periodicals of the day — 
Johnstown Rejntbliean. 

As a book for the ladies, it is really invaluable in its tendency to refine and elevate to a high standard the 
intellectual character of woman.— Paulding Claricni. 

This is one of the vdry few periodicals that makes its monthly issues equal to the first one of the year — 
Ohxo Intelligencer. 

Its articles are of a high order, and display a spirit that will benefit American literature.—Ho/Z^ron Mirror. 

We Imve never known Mr. Godey to make a promise that ke did not fulfil, and very often does better than 
he promises.— Huntington Herald. 
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GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


The ladies of no country have been served by intellectual knight-errant so chivalrous and true Godey’i 
last number is always the best .—Ohio Tdegraph. 

No just idea can be formed of this magnificent work without ocular inspection.— Mich. Gazette. 

Of all the works devoted to the interests and amusements of the ladies, “Godey” is undoubtedly the best 
and most splendid.— N. Y. Christia7i Guardian. 

It is far ahead of its cotemporaries in magnificence and worth .—Portsmouth Pispatch. 

This is just what it professes to be, an excellent “Lady’s Book,” and in this respt^ct stands unrivaled.— 
Irashurgh Gazette. 

Go<ley is ahead of the world in magazine enterprise .—Vevay Palladium. 

Godey certainly keeps a great distance between himself and all competitors. He has many imitators, but 
no equal .—hiina Argus. 

This is undoubtedly the first magazine of its class in the country, and is very popular .—IrotUon Register, 

To those who de^iire the finest productions of American authors and arti>»ts, and one of the neatest and best 
conducted works in the world, we recommend Godey’s Lady’s Book .—Pulaski Democrat. 

Godey ranks No. 1 in magazine literature.— Ind. Local Press. 

Most if not all of the new features in magazine embellishments originate with Godey, and are copied by bis 
cotemporaries. No person of taste should be without this Magazine.— Mich. Democrat. 

Godey is justly the favorite magazine with the ladies. It improves in every number.— Ala. Phanix. 

We think it superior to any magazine in this country or in Europe .—Jonesville Telegraph. 

Godey has obtained the start of all competitors and present appearances would indicate he means to keep it 
-^Prankford Journal, 

Godey is as usual at the head of the magazine literature of the country .—Boston Pilot. 

This is indeed the Lady’s Book of the country. No other periodical can take its place in the drawing-rooms 
of our country-women.— N. Y. Traveler. 


Many persons, who seek no further than our title, presume that the “ Lady’s Book” is intended merely for 
the amusement of a class, and that it does not enter into the discussion of those more important questions con¬ 
nected with the realities and the duties of life which every well-informed woman^ mother and daughter, should 
be acquainted with. But such is not the fact. It is now, as it has ever been, our constant care to combine, in 
the pages of the “ Lady’s Book,” whatever is useful, whatever is elevating, whatever is pure, dignified, and 
Yirluous in sentiment, with whatever may afford rational and innocent amusement. 


TOM’S SMMIB WaHiaSI 83 mit. 

It is the fashion with many magMines to announce in their advertisements, “Splendid Engravings, Fashion 
Plates,” &c. What is the disappointment of the duped subscrilser when he receives the numbers of a maga¬ 
zine thus adverti.«ed, to find all bis splendid engravings dwindled down to paltry wood-cuts—as contemptible in 
design as in execution! 

The publisher of the “ Lady’s Book” performs all he promises, and, ns some of our exchanges are kind 
enough to say, “ more than he promises.” Each number of the “ Lady’s Book” contaias at leas 

THREE ENfiH&YINBS FROM STEEL PLATES EII6R AYES BY THE BEST ABTISIS 

ettber in UNEy STlPPLEy or MEZZOTINT^ and sometimes FOUR. 

GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES 

are published monthly, and are considered the only reallv valuable fashion plates that are published. They 
have been the standard for over twenty-one years. In addition to the above, every month selections from the 
lollowing are given, with simple directions that all may understand:— 

Undoubted Receipts, Mod^ Cottages, Model Cottage Farniture, Patterns for Window 
Cmtains, Mnsio, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crochet Plower 
Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work, 
Children’s and Infant’s Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemi8ette8>-in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady will find its appro¬ 
priate place in her own Book. 


TE&IS C&SH IN iDTlNCB, POSTIGE PHD, AND NO DEVIATION. 

One copy, 1 year,.Five copies, 1 year, ... - $10 

Two copies, 1 year, . - - - 5 One copy, 5 years,.^ 

One copy, 2 years, - - • - . 5 Ten copies, 1 year, - . - - 20 

And one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of ten. 

GT No old subscriber will he received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 

Small notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

GT Club subscribers will be sent to different towns. 

ly A Specimen or Specimens vnll be sent to any Postmatter making the request 

Addresi L. A. CtODET, 

JTa. US ChetUtM StreU, PMtaSeefMt- 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


ONE YEAR, AND 



ONE YEAR, 


WILL BE SENT TO ANT PERSON OR PERSONS ON RECEIPT OF FOUR DOLLARS. 

THE PRICE OF THE TWO SEPARATELY WOULD BE FIVE DOLLARS. 

Address, Ij. A. fiODEY, 

./Td. 118 Chesinmt Street, JPhitadelpMa, 

Or, T. S. ARTSnJR A Co., 

.8V». lOV Watnwt Street, M*hitada. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1852. 



THE LEADING LITERARY WEEKLY OF THE UNION. 


The proprietors of the POST think it unnecessary to dwell upon the distingruishing features of their well- 
known weekly, whose brilliant success during an existence of THIRTY YEARS is a sure guarantee for the 
future. We have the pleasure of announcing our continued connection vrith that distinguished authoress, 

MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 

author of ** The Deserted Wife,** “ Shannondale,*’ &c. During the coming year, we have already made ar¬ 
rangements for the following nouveilettes:— 

EOLINE ; OR, MAGNOLIA VALE: 

By MJCS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, author of <■ Linda,” Rena,” &c. 

VIOLA; OS, ADVENTUBES IN THE SOUTHWEST: 

A COMPANION TO “PRAIRIE FLOWER.” By EMERSON BENNETT, author of “Prairie 
Flower,” “ The Bandits of the Osage,” &c. 

TRIAL AND TRIUMPH: 

By T. S. ARTHUR, author of “ The Iron Hand,” “ Temperance Tales,” &c. And last, but not least, 

THE CURSE OP CLIFTON: 

A TALE OF EXPIATION AND REDEMPTION. By MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, author of 
“ The Deserted Wife,” dec. Arc. 

The POST also will contain every week Selected Articles of the choicest description, one or more En¬ 
gravings, Humorous Articles, the most interesting News, Local News, Bank Note List, Slate of the Markets, 
the Stock Market, etc. etc. 

TESRMS.—The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance. Three Dollars if not paid in ad¬ 
vance. For Five Dollars, in advance, one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low terms for 
Clubs, to be sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, to one post-office:— 

4 COPIES.00 PER ANNUM 

8 “ (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $10 00 “ 

13 “ (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $15 00 “ 

20 “ (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $20 00 “ 

The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the 
nun is laige, a draA should be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted .from the amount. 

Addxess, always post-paid, DEACON & PETERSON, 

jiro. 66 AottfA Third Street, ThUeOtetphta. 

P. S. A oopy of the POST will be sent as a specimen to any one requesting it. 

3S3 
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THE POPTJLAE FAMILY KEWSPAPES!! 

1852 . ^ 

WONDERFUL ENLARGEMENT TO LEVIATHAN SIZE!!! 
REDUCTION IN PRICE 
SIX COLUMNS HOSE SEADINO!!! 
IMFRinrEllflENT IN QUA^ OF PyER ANB EXCELLENCE OF FBINTnn}!!! 

SCOTT^S WEEKLY PAPER 

18 THB L.AROB8T FAJHII^T JOURNAI* IN THB UNITBD STATBS. It is acknowledged by 
the press, and thousands of subscribers in letters to the publisher, aa decidedly the beat now published for 

THE FAniLY OUtCLE, THE FATUITBR, 

THE BUSINESS NAN, THE ARTISAN, 

THE HOUSEWIFE, AND THE NAN OF LENUBE. 

And, when enlarged and improved (as it will be for the year 1853), it will anrpaaa anything in the newspaper line ever 
attempted. It is conceded by all to be 

AAMNSr PAYOmiYS mWtPAPSftl 

containing the latest Reports of Fashions, with engravings, Valuable Recipes and Useful Hints for Hongewifery, 
Cooking. Preserving, Cleaning Furniture, Ac. See. It is a Moral lnstructor l^or Youth, and contains more really nee* 
fill iijforniation than any other journal published. Chronological Tables of Historical Events, ScintilUtions of His¬ 
tory. Biograpliies of DisrlngniBlied Men of the Past and Present Century, Valuable Essays on Important Sciealitic, 
Philosophic, aud Useful Subjects, Records of New Inventions, &c. Sec. 

THE BEST ORIGINAL TALES AND STORIES 

appear in Srott's Weekly Paper, and every attention is paid to procuring CHOICE POETRY, Select Reading, the 
LATEST NEWS from all ports of the Globe, Reports of Markets, Stock Tables, Rates of Discount, Ac. Ac. The 
publisher is not connected with any other publication, and his whole time and attention is devoted to hisfarorite 
Weekly Paper 


LOWEST TERMS: 


One Copy, one year. 

$2 ' 


Two Copies, “ 

- . 3 

Full price - - 84 

Four Copies, “ 

- • 5 - 

“ - - 10 

Ten Copies, “ 

10 

“ - - 20 

Twenty-on© Copies “ 

80 

“ . . 48 


And an extra premium to the getter-up of the clubs of ten and twenty. To insore the paper at the club istci, 
which are lower by 20 per cent, than any paper of equal size and diameter has ever been offered at, the full comple¬ 
ment should be ordered at one time. Additions to clubs will be made at the same rates. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

We present onr claims to the American public without any ostentation or extravagant show. “ Scott's Weeilf 
Paper*' is admitted, by even our city cotemporaxies, aa the lata trial proved, to be cheaper than any of them could afford 
such a paper at. To this our answer is, that we were bred in a printing office. The greater part of our lifeww 
spent in the extensive printing establishment of Col. Charles Alexander; and we bad somethiug to do with every 
paper (and there were very many) issued by that once eminent publisher. 

[P* Postage must be paid on nil letters sent us. It is required, too, by the present postage law, that subscriben 
to weekly newspapers, to nv'ail tbemaclves of the chean postage, must pay quarterly in advance. The poitmasiers, 
who are authorized agents for Scott’s Weekly Paper, will explain the rates, which are graduated according todiitsnee. 

I Address ANDREW SCOTT, Publisher, 

jre. 115 Chestnut Street, JPhUadetphUt, Pa. 

fly* Copies of ScotPs Weekly Paper will be sent as specimens to any address desired. 

A FEW REAStHB WHY GODET ^S LAD T»8 BOOK SHOOU) HAVE RE 
FREFEBENGE WITH TOE PUBLIG. 

The J!rst^ and perhaps the only one (hat need be driven, ip—it js the best. 

Sf^cond. The ar/icle.s in the “ Lady’s Book” are written by American authors, who are paid for them. 

Third. It contains many more and better engravings. 

Fourth. Having as many subscribers as any two other magasines, the publiaber can afford to issue a more 
expensive publication, by which the subscriber is benefited. 

Fi/ih. It is the only work designed for the amusement and instruction of ladies, and conducted by ladiss. 

Sixth. Because in the “ Lady's Book” you have the original, and in others only counterfeits. 

Seventh, Why will persons subscribe to a seoood-nte magaeine, when they can gel the best at the samo 
price. $3? 

Eighth. Because the money paid to writers, engravers, and othera is freely distributed Co Americans, and 
moatfv to American ladies. 
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ABTHUH’S HOME GAZETTE FOE 1852. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCBIBE. 


The home GAZETTE, through the Editor’s untiring efforts to produce a weekly family paper combining 
the highest degree of interest and instruction, with an entire 

. FREEDOM FROM VULGARITY, LOW SLANG, PROFANITY, 

OB ANYTHING THAT CAN CORRUPT OR DEPRAVE Tilt JW/AT^.hMalreadygjinedawide 
circulation, and won the fullest confidence of a virtuous and discriminating public. In announcing the Fro* 
spectus for 1852, the publishers have little lo say beyond what has already h^n said. They have given to 

T. S. ARTHUR, THE EDITOR, 

entire control of the paper. Not a line goes in without his supervision; and he is, therefore, responsible for 
all that appears therein. So that just the same confidence felt in him by the public as a sound ana safe moral 
teacher may be felt in his << Home Gazette,” which is emphatically 

A supporter of Religloii and Virtne, and the conservator of good morals and 

social wdl-beiBg. 

In the ORIGINAL LITERARY DEPARTMENT, no magazine in the country is better sustained 
than the Home Gazette.” Besides a regular series of articles from many of the best writers in the country, 

Nearlf all tbat tbs Editor vnritet will appear first in tbe “Home Gazette.” 


Of the impression made on the public mind by the Home Gazette, let the following remarks of the press, 
selected from hundreds of a like character, speak— 

T. S. Arthur, its editor, has taken every pains to make the Gazette, what every one must admit it to 
be, the best family paper published m Philadelphia.— From the Pittston (Pa.) Gazette. 

Arthur’s Home Gazette is meeting, we understand, with unexampled success. We are glad to hear it, 
for the Gazette is like an oasis in the desert among the mass of worthless publications got up in the cities 
to humbug country people. It is published at $2 a year, with a corresponding reduction to clubs. [The 
Courier adds, in reference to tbe terms of the Home Gazette, which does not club lower than fideen copies 
for $20jJ Decidedly the cheapest plan is to pay a fair price and get a good article—particularly in newspa¬ 
pers.— From the Leoa'non (Pa.) Courier. 

To the ladies of Louisville, we commend this excellent literary journal as one of the best in the United 
States.— From the Louisville (Ry.) Varieties. 

We know of no sheet that we can more heartily commend than the Gazette. The high-toned morality 
pervading every line, and the vast amount of useful information it contains, should render it a most welcome 
'viniXoT io the fBmWy oiicle.—From the Republican, Farmville,Va. 

Arthur’s Home Gazette is one of the best literary papers of the age. It will better the hearts and elevate 
the minds of all who read it. Parents need not be afraid to subscribe for it on the ground that it may injure 
their children by giving them a disrelish for what is termed “solid reading.” Its articles awaken rather 
than prevent thought.— From the Mount Vernon (O.) Times. 

Already it has taken the lead among the weeklies. Its peculiar excellence is owing greatly to the care 
taken to admit only such articles to its columns as are entertaining or instructive, and excluding every¬ 
thing that might pander to depraved taste. This is done under the supervision of the editor, T. S. Arthur, 
W'hose moral character and talents are sufficient indication of the worth of any literary enterprise with which 
he may be connected.— From the Portsmouth (Va.) Whig. 

We cannot loo warmly recommend it as a literary newspaper. It is emphatically a home magazine of the 
very first order.— From the Republican, Atlanta, Geo. 

We speak within bounds when we say that we know of no journal in the United States which exceeds, if 
it even equals, the intrinsic merits of the Gazette. Its matter is mainly original, chaste in language, sparkling 
in thought, and sublime in morality.— From the Georgetovm (Ky.) Herald. 

The Home Gazette has already taken rank among the first literary papers of America.—JVow the Courier, 
Westport, J^.Y. 

We rerard Arthur’s Home Gazette as one of the best papers for the family circle that we have ever 
known.— From the Republican, Jacksonville, Ala. 

In order to keep the columns of our paper perfectly free from all that may mjure either body or mind. 

All Hedleal Adyeitisemento will be excluded; and alsO| all adTertisements. of bad bookii or 

anything that can do harm. 

The Home Gazette is printed on white paper, with LARGE CLEAR TYPE. 

TERMS OF “ARTHUR’S H^ME GAZETTE.” 

One copy, per annum, - - - $2 00 I Ten copies, i»r annum, - • $15 00 

Three copies ** - - • 6 00 Fourteen copies - - • 20 00 

Six copies ** • • • 10 00 | 

ARTHUR'S HOME GAZETTE and GODETS LADYS BOOK, one year, FOUR DOLLARS, 

Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an extra copy will be furnished to the postmaster, or other 
person, whp makes up the club. 
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the “ Home Gazette.” The title of this story sufficiently indicates the important lesson the author proposes 
to leach. 
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The Heart of Man is like a Harp, by John A. Chapman, 365 
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{ To a Cautions Poet, by Por/ia,.386 

I The Ilnrpof MeniorN^, by IK. Gilmore Simms, - - 366 

\ ToKuth, by T. F. T(^., - • , . 1 . . 366 

> To Miss J. V. G., 3t>7 
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^REAT REDUCTION OF POSTAGE^^ 

< Extract from the Law. 

And there shall be charged upon erery magarine of no greater weight than on© onno©, for any dis¬ 
tance not exceeding 600 miles, one cent, and for each additional ounce or fraotion of an ounce one cent; 
for any distance exceeding 500 Xniles, and nOt exceeding 1500 mills', double those rates. And all pub¬ 
lishers of periodicals, newspapers, &c., which shall not exceed sixteen ounces in weight shall be allowed 
to interchange their publications reciprocally free of postage. Subscribers to all periodicals shall be 
required to pay one quarter's postage in advance, and in all such cases tlio postage shall be one-half the 
foregoing rates.'^ 

GODBY’S LADY’S BOOK, only two cents fbr 500 miles. —comprise 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ncti^Rk, New Jer¬ 
sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, and parts of South Carolina, TcotBscc and Ken¬ 
tucky. Over 500 and under 1600 miles the postage is only four cents; this will comprise Texas 
on the southwest, Iowa on the northwest, and extends 700 miles west of the Mississippi liivcr. All 
the subscriber has to do is to pay for three months' subscription in advance at the office where be 
receives his book to entitle him to the above rates—that is, six cents for three months for 500 miles, 
or twelve cents for three months for 1500 miles, or twenty-four ceute for three months for a distance 
nver 1500 miles. 
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